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DISCLAIMER 


Users are warned that this historic issue of this publication series may contain 
language or views which, reflecting the authors’ attitudes or that of the period 
in which the item was written, may be considered to be inappropriate or offensive today. 
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I have the honor to forward the 
attached publication, which-has just been 
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acceptance. 
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form, on receipt of which your name will 


be duly noted in respect of future issues. 


I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN B. TRIVETT, 


Government Statiatician, 
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PREFACE. 


HE contents of this volame have been published already in 
the form of periodic chapters, which have been issued as 
they became available from the printer, in order to render them of 


immediate service to the public. 


As in previous years, the text includes the latest information 
concerning all the activities of the State, together with full notes 
as to changes in legislation. Consequently the legislator, the 
student, or the ordinary reader, will have at his disposal the most 
recent records relating to the State of New South Wales on all 


matters of public interest. 


The ‘‘ Statistical Register of New South Walés” is published 
annually from this Bureau; and as it contains in very full detail 
the results of the collected and compiled statistics of the State, it 
will prove of great service if studied in conjunction with this 
Year Book. 


The ‘‘ Monthly Statistical Bulletin”? also is issued from this 
Bureau, and provides the latest available statistics, each month, 


upon the more important subjects of general interest. 


Three maps are now published with the volume to indicate 
the area of the State suitable for profitable cultivation of wheat, to 
show the localities where the mineral resources of the State abound, 
and to illustrate the development of Railways ; some illustrative 


plates are also added. 


JOHN B. TRIVETT, 
Bureau of Statistics, Government Statistician. 


Sydney, 1st July, 1914. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF 


Events in the History of British Settlement in 
New South Wales (Australia). 


Captain Cook landed at Botany Bay, 28th April, 1770. 
Discovery of Norfolk Island by Captain Cook. 


“First Fleet,’ under tho command of Captain A. Phillip, anchored in Botany 
Bay, 18th-20th January; formal possession taken of Sydney Cove, Port 
Jackson, 26th January ; 1,035 persons debarked—Divine Service performed 
by Rov. Richard Johnson, Chaplain of the Colony, 27th January—Governor 
Arthur Phillip formally proclaimed the Colony, 7th February—Norfolk 
Island established as a dependency—French Navigator La Pérouse visited 
Botany Bay—Earthquake shocks—Lord Howo Island discovered by Lieu- 
tenant Ball—First settlement at Rosc Hill (afterwards Parramatta)— 
Observatory established at Dawes’ Point—First Criminal Court—First 
cultivation of Wheat and Barley—Settlers asked for by Governor Phillip— 
Pittwater, Brisbane Water, Hawkesbury River discovered. 


Hawkesbury River explored—First harvest (Whcat and Barley) reaped at 
Parramatta—Hurricane at Norfolk Island—Disease (small-pox) among 
aboriginals—Nepean River discovered—First colonial-built boat, “ Rose 
Hill Packet,” launched. 


Second Fleet arrived with New South Wales Corps, Lieutenant John Macarthur 
(Founder of sheep-breeding in Australia)—<‘ Sirius” lost at Norfolk 
Island—First brick store erected—Scarcity of provisions—Signal Station 
established at South Head, Port Jackson—Population of Colony, 1,713; 
of Norfolk Island, 524. 


Third Fleet arrived—Lieutenant-Governor King brought Territorial Seal and 
Royal Authority to grant pardons—First Store at Rose Hill, now Parra- 
matta—Settlements at Prospect Hill and The Ponds—Corps of Marines 
relieved by New South Wales Corps—Whaling and sealing first colonial 
industries—First grants of land to sottlers—First Exploration Map of 
Australia published. 


First foreegn trading vessel ‘‘ Philadelphia’ arrived—Population of Colony, 
3,077.--Military administration by Captain Franeis Grose, Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


Governor Phillip resigned—First free immigrants arrived in the “ Bollona” and 
settled at Liberty Plains, afterwards migrattng to Hawkesbury River— 
Exploration of Bluo Mountains attempted—First surplus of 1,200 bushels 
maize sold by settlers to Government at 5s. per bushel—First place of 
public worship built in Sydney: : 


Hawkesbury River settlement—Licutenant-Governor Captain Francis Grese 
left for Rngland, succeeded by Captain William Paterson. 


Hawkeshury River agrieultural settlements flooded—Governor Hunter arrived 
—Fiest printing press erected—Descendanta of strayed cattle found at 
Cowpastures, Nepoan River—Cowpastures reserved for Crown cattle— 
Serious damage to crops by hailstorms—First important civil action at law. 
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1796 Port Hacking explored by Bass and Flinders—Duck River Bridge built—First 
theatre opened—Bass tried to cross Blue Mountains—Coal found at Port 
Stephens—Population of Colony, 4,016—First school opened at Parramatta 
—Coal discovered by fishermen at Newcastle. 


1797 Coal discovered at Illawarra (Coalcliff) and near Coal (Hunter) River—Bass 
discovered Twofold Bay, Bass Strait, Western Port, &e.—Mcrino shcep 
imported from Cape of Good Hope—Tuggerah Lakes discovered—Granary 
at Sydney completed—Conflict with blacks at Parramatta. 


1798 Town Clock set up at Svdney—First Church (Rev. Richard Johnson’s) burned 
down—Severe hailstorms—Insularity of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) 
established by Bass and Flinders—First drought recorded—Churches 
founded : St. John’s, Parramatta, and §t. Phillip’s, Sydney. 


1799 Bass and Flinders returned from Van Diemen’s Land—Flinders explored North 
Coast—Wilson reached Lachlan River via Mittagong Tableland—Hawkes-* 
bury floods—Two whaling ships arrived in Port Jackson with a Spanish 
prize vessel which they had captured off coast of Peru—Coal shipped from 
Hunter River Distriet—Population of Colony, 5,088. 


1800 Governor Hunter recalled; superseded by Governor King—First export of coal 
—Customs House established at Sylney—Import duties first. levied—HKirst 
Volunteer Force for defence raised at Sydncy—Flinders’ Chart of Eass’s 
Straits and Van Diemen’s Land publisaed—Population of Colony, 5,217. 


1801 First issue of copper coin—Hunter Rivor coal-mines worked—First colonial 
manufacture of blankets and linen—First rough census muster—‘ Loyal 
Association,” volunteer corps formed. 


1802 Port Phillip discovered by Lievtenamt Murray—Firsi bcok: (General Standing 
Orders) printed in Sydney. 


1803 = First sample of Australian woo] taken to England by Captain Macarthur—Caley 
attempted to cross Blue Mountains—Fattery at George’s Head completed— 
First Roman Catholic services, Rev. W. Dixon, eclobront—F¥irst newspaper 
(Sydney Gazette and New South, Wales Advertiser) published in Sydney— 
First settlement established at Risdon. in Van Diemen’s Land, by Licutenant 
Cowen—New South Wales Corps reduced to peace footing—Yarra River, 
Melbourne, discovered—Attempted colonisation of Port Phillip by Captain 
Collins—Matthew finders completed the cizcumnavigation of Ausiralia. 


1804 Newcastle settlement—** George III fook of merinos ” arrived—Dutch merchant 
ship * Swift ” taken prize by nglish whaler “‘ Policy ” in Malay Atchipeiago 
and brought to Sydnoy—UCastlo Hill insurrection. 


1805) Caniain Ma 


escived a grant of 5,000 ecres inclnding part of Cow- 
¢; began sheep-farming at Camden with imported Spanish 


1806 Governor King resigned; Governor Bligh arrived—‘t March Floods” on 
Hawkesbury and South Creck—Shortage of provisions; Whoat, 80s. bushel. 

1907) Evasuation of Norfolk Isiand contemplated—Rum currency forbidden— 
—first parce) of morchantable woo! (245 lb.) exported to England. 


1808 Captein Macarthur arrestud and: triod—Governor Bligh deposed—Major 
Jehnston assumod Governmeiit. 

1809 Johusien and 
Stroat 


rchur proceeded to England—Free school established— 
a street. Charlotte Square, Macquaric Place, 
vst Post Office wader Isaac Nécho!s—Governer 
Maequ 


1819 = First horso-races, Hivde Park, Sydaey—Sydnerr ‘re-nained and planned 
c ice Wand cstablished-—Windsor (farmerly Green 
—New South Wales Corps returned to England 


i811 9 Publie Pounds establisnad--Livatesaat-Colonel Johnston court-martiatled and 
as . founcatieon ieik!—Fank Strears bridge enlarged 
i ; wron | sied—E i grounds consecrated—Tlicit 


titlation pes Mi tour of Settlements, Hawkes- 
bury Rives, Ta: an wy Scuth Wales Coastal Harbours. 
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1813 


1814 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


1819 


1820 


1822 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 3 


Creation of Gavernor’s Court and Supreme Court—Sunday elosing of shops— 
First crop of hops gathored—Select Committee of House of Commons 
apport to inquiro into condition of New South Wales—Great scarcity 
of coin; private money-orders or promissory-notes allowed to be issued— 
Population of Colony, 10,523. ; 


Blasland, Lawson, and Wentworth crossed Blnc Mountains-Camp at Mount 
York—Deputy-Surveyor Evans discovered Bathurst Plains and Macquarie 
River—foundation-stonc laid, Sydney Lighthonee—Botanic Gardens 
commenced—" Holey Dollar” and “Damp.” issued for local currency— 
Watermen appointed to ply in Sydney Cove—Public vehicles ordered to he 
numbered and named. 


Charter of Justice pubtisheod-—Civil Courts created—Hume explored Berrima 
and Goulburn Districts to Lake Bathurst—First Judge (J. H. Bent) arrived 
and was recalled—-New road to Liverpool opened—Committce formed to 
promote civilisation of aborigincs—Institution for Aboriginal children 
opened at Parramattia—Naval stores crected at, Circular Quay—Name 
‘“ Australia,” substituted for “ New Holland,” on recommendation of 
Flinders—New Zealand proclaimed a depondency of New South Wales. 


Lapstone Hill and Mount Victoria Road to Bathurst completed—Bathurst 

“founded by Governor Maocquarie—Fiest Weslcyan Minister arrived—First 
steam engine erected in Sydney—First sitting of Supreme Court—Evan’s 
explored Lachlan River—Grounds alletied to sixteen aboriginal families 
at George’s Hoad—First import of wheat.from Tasmania, 


Conferences instituted with aboriginals—aAtlan Cunningham and Judge-Advocate 
Wylde arrived—Sydney Hospital opencd. 


Burveyor-General Oxley’s first journey inlend—-Mcchan and Hume discovered 
Lakes Georgo and. Bathurst, and the Goylbura Plaings-—Bank of New South 
Wales established—Captain King’s coastal explorations—Hyde Park 
Barracks buiit—New ‘Territorial Seal--Maearthur returned to New South 
Wales after cight yoars’ banishment. 


Oxley’s second journcy to Macquarie River--Discovered Peel, Hastings, and 
Manning Rivers, and Liverpool Plains—Free ianigration stopped—Great 
Western Road completed to Hann Fard—Benevolent Society established— 
Rose Hill packet-boat service institutel—Port Essington discovered by 
Captain King. 


Commissioner Bigge’s inqniry into laws-and administration of Colony—St. 
James’ Church, Sydney, commionced—Firet Australian Savings Bank opened 
at Sydney—County of Westmoreland designated—-The Governor given 
power toimposce Customs duties on spirita, tobaceo, &c. 


Murrumbilgec and Clyde Rivers discoveredI—Russian explorgtion ships arrived 
—Burial ground (Sydney Town Hall) eclosed—Sir Joseph Banks died— 
Campbelltown surveyed—Hunter River floods—Governament row-guard 
boats cetablished—influenza epidemie—W. C. Wentworth published in 
ngland an account of Australia. 


Governor Sir Thomes Brisbane arvived—Tén ships despatched with Australian 
produce for Enyglaad—Foundation stene of St. Mary's. (B.C.) Cathedral, 
sydney—Phiosopiieal (now Royal) pociuly fowunded-—Throsby tour of 
discovery inland—bettlement formed at Port Macquario—First Circuit 
Court at Hobart. 


(Royal) Agricultarral Society of New South Walos establisked-—First Colenial 
Attorney adsuitted—Bees introduced—St. James Church, “yducy, opened— 
Sale of Australion tobacco—Road from Richmond to Wallis Plains 
{Newcastle} oponed—Settlemens formed at W cliington Vatley—Parramatta 
Observatory evectod. 


First Austrahien Constitution Legislatuce—A Ceameil of five to seven persons ; 
first counvillors (ive) appointed uncderscarcent of . Ist: Peoerw ber—Cunning- 
ham’s explorations—Dr. John Dunmore Lang arrived—Oxley diseovercd 

‘Fweer .and Brisbane Rivers——Froe: sctties -encopraged—iquatting com- 
amenced-—** Particles of gold” éaund.at Wielr Rivey, nour Eathurst, by 
Asnistant-Survepir MaRree-—Mosaro Pains dkeeevered by. Captain Curie, 
BLN, and Brtgade Major Ovons. 
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1825 


1826 


1827 


1828 


1829 


1830 


1831 
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New South Wales a Crown Colony—Governor’s censorship annulled and freedom 
of Press proclaimed—First Criminal Sessions with trial by jury—First 
Land regulations—Hume and Hovell overland expedition to the South— 
Charter of Justice proclaimed—First Executive Council meeting 25th 
August—Currency Act; First Act of Parliament in Australia—Sugar-cane 
grown on Hastings River; first manufacture of sugar—Australian Agri- 
cultural Company formed—Moreton Bay founded—Supreme Court of 
Criminal Jurisdiction established—Settlement at Melville Island—Bills of 
exchange and promissory-notes payable in dollars legalised—Court of 
Requests commenced—First Court of Quarter Sessions. 


Governor Darling arrived—Sydney Chamber of Commerce established—Van 
Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) proclaimed a separate Colony—Dr. Halloran’s 
Grammar School—Liquor licenses granted—Bushrangers at Bathurst— 
Attempt to colonise New Zealand from Sydney—La Pérouse monument 
placed at Botany Bay—First Mounted Police—Act of Parliament “ to 
regulate the postage of letters in N.S.W.” 


Cunningham’s explorations—Church and School Corporation formed—Bank of 
Australia established—Australian Subscription Library founded—Illawarra 
settlement established by Captain Bishop—Land Board appointed—Orphan 
School Estates vested in trustees of Church and School Lands—Darling 
Mills at Parramatta opened—Dollar system of currency abolished— 
Influeuza prevalent—Commercial panic caused by extensive operations 
of Australian Agricultural Company—“ Warspite,” first line of battleship 
to enter Port Jackson, airived—Rumker gazetted first Government Astro- 
nomer. 


Colony self-supporting—Land and stock speculations—Sydney Gazetie, 
the first daily uewspaper—Water supply scheme (Botany Swamps) 
initiated—Huume discovered new road to Bathurst—Cunningham explored 
Upper Darling and pastoral district of Darling Downs—Regular mail 
services instituted—Petition for civil rights of trial by jury and repre- 
sentative legislature—Customs organised and established; naval officership 
superseded thereby—Offico of Lieutenant-Governor’ abolished. 


Second Constitution; Legislative Council enlarged to fifteen members—First 
Census, population 36,598—Lettcrs of Denization—Western Plains settlers 
return—Clarence aud Richmond Rivers discovered by Captain Rous— 
“ Australian” newspapers under the libel law of 1827—-Whooping-cough 
epidemic—Stirling’s expedition to Western Australia—General Post-office 
communication established, and postage rates fixed (minimum 3d.)—Cotton 
first grown in Sydney Botanical Gardens—Gas first used in Sydney. 


Sturt’s oxpeditions and discovery of Darling and Murray Rivers—First Land 
Grant to the Church and School Corporation—First Act of Council, estab- 
lishing trial by jury in civil cases—Settlement established in Western 
Australia—Gunpowder first made in Australia—Archdeacon Broughton 
arrived in Sydney—First Circuit Court—‘‘ Holey Dollar” ceased as 
currency. 


Bushrangers Act passed in one day—Sturt’s overland journey southward— 
Scarcity of labour; immigration proposed—Dr. Lang’s Scotch mechanics 
introduced—Licensing Act—Road to Hunter River formed—Beef shipped 
to England, and horses to India—Water Police established in Sydney. 


Governor Bourke arrived—Lord Ripon’s Land Regulations for Auction Sales— 
Land Grants abolished—Mitchell’s explorations north of Liverpool Plains— 
¥irst immigrant ship arrived—Government Domain opened—Australian 
Steam Conveyance Co. formed—Lang’s Australian College founded—First 
steamer, “‘ Sophia Janc,” arrived at Sydney—First contract for conveyance 
of mails——First colonial-built steamer Jaunched—Sydney Morning Herald 
published—Small-pox amongst aborigines at Port Macquarie—Busby 
imported gtape-vine plants from France and Germany. 


Pirst appropriation of Public Funds for Immigration—Church and School 
Corporation Charter revoked—King’s School, Parramatta, opened—Govern- 
ment Gazette first published—Sydney Theatre opened—Savings Bank of 
New South Wales institutcd—Legal proceedings first reported in Press, 


1833 


1834 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 
1846 
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Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts cstablished—Appellate jurisdiction of Privy 
Council extended to Colony—Census, population 60,794—Public meetings: 
petition for representative assembly and protest against appropriation of 
revenue except for local purposes—Australian Steam Navigation Company 
formed—First Jewish Synagogue established (at Bridge-street, Sydney). 


Commercial Banking Company established—First Friendly Society formed— 
Trouble at Norfolk Island—Settlement at Twofold Bay. 


Mitchell established Fort Bourke Depot on the Darling River—Bank of Austrat- 
asia founded—First Roman Catholic Bishop (Dr. Polding) arrived—Sydney 
College Grammar School opened—Public meeting petitioned “representa - 
tion ” in Parliament—Cunningham killed by aborigines—Road to Ilawarra 
commenced. 


Mitchell explored in the South (Australia Felix)—Squatting formally recog- 
uised—First Anglican Bishop (Dr. Broughton) consecrated—Bishopric of 
Australia separated from Diocese of Calcutta—Act passed for maintenance~ 
of ministers of religion—Australian Museum founded—Fall of snow in Sydney~ 
—Census, population 77,096—South Australia proclaimed a separate Colony 
—St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, dedicated. 


Select Committee on Transportation appointed in London—Heavy snowfal 1x7, 
near Sydney—Foundation stone of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, re-laid— 
Australien Gaslight Company founded—-Water supply, tunnel from Botany 
Swamps, completed—Prepayment of postage by stamped covers—Fort- .. 
nightly mail, Sydney-Melbourne. 


Drought; crops failed—Assignment of Convicts system ceased—Speculation. ... 
mania—Governor Gipps arrived—Botanic Gardens opened to the public—- 
Reporters allowed in Legislative Council Chambers—Sale of Port Phillip .. 
land at Sydney—Australian Club founded—Recruiting for the army 
commenced. 


Squatting Act passed—Count Strzelecki found gold near Hartley—Mr. (Sir) 
Alfred Stephen, Judge of Supreme Court—Military juries !ceased—Church 
Act established religious equality. 


Monctary crisis—Strzelecki’s expedition to Western Port—Mt. Kosciusk o 
named—Order-in-Council abolishing transportation of convictz—Land 
regulations—Revenucs appropriated to public works and immigration— 
Wine industry established—Benjamin Boyd, founder of Boyd Town, Two- 
fold Bay, arrived in Sydney—Northern boundary of Victoria determined ; 
separation from New South Wales urged. 


Rev. W. B. Clarke found grains of alluvial gold near Bathurst—First Public- - 
(Immigration) Loan—Immigration Committee appointed—New Zealand 
proclaimed o separate Colony—Sydney lit with gas—Site purchased for 
first permanent Synagogue—Census, population 116,731—Darlinghurst 
Gaol opened—First outbreak of searlatina. 


Sydney Municipal Corporation established—Insolvency Law passed—Bank 
* erisis—Crown Land Sales Act—Richmond River discovered—Tobacco first 
manufactured—Moreton Bay settlement proclaimed—First public statue in... 
Australia (Governor Bourke) unveiled at Sydney. 


First Representative Constitution Act; twelve Crown nominees and twenty-. 
four elected members of Legislative Council—Incorporation of Suburban, 
and City Towns—Bank of Australia Lottery—First General Election— 
Representative Assembly meets—First “boiling down” of sheep—First 
manufacture of tweed—Financial crisis—Moreton Bay granted Legislative 
representation. 


Exporta exceedcd imports—First District Court held—Pastoral Association 
formed—Norfolk Island annoxed to Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania)— 
Leichhardt explored from Moreton Bay to Port Essington—Synagogue 
opened in Sydney. 

Mitchell explored Barcoo—-Responsible Government discussed. ; 

Governor Fitzroy arrived—Railroad agitation—Sydney Tram and Rail Com- 
pany formed—Public protests against renewal of transportation—Imperial 


Act giving fourtcen years’ lease to squatters in unsettled districts—Censu s, 
population 154,205—Meat preserving industry initiated, 


ar 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1SES52 


1853 


18356 


1857 


1838 
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‘ Crown Land Leases Act—Australien Agricultural Co. abandoned:Coal monopoly 


—Proposed German immigration—Tirst overland ‘mail between Sydney 
and Adelaide—Pacific Islanders introduced—Parramatta Observatery 
elosed—tiron smelting (Fitzroy Ironworks), opened near Berrima. 


Chinese immigration—Kennedy's last oxploring expedition—Railway Com- 
missioner appointed—Natienal and Donominational School Boards— 
Carcoar copper-niines (:scovered—Leichhardt set out on last expedition—- 
Attemptod revival of transportation; ‘Order-in-Council of 1840 revoked. 


Exodus of population to Californian gold-fields—Australian Mutua) Provident 
Society formed—Uniform twopenny postage instituted—Contract for 
conveyance of English mails—Anti-transportation meetings—Last convict 
ships “‘ Heshemy ”’ and ‘‘ Randolph ” arrived. 


First sod of first Australian railway turned at Sydney—University of Sydney 
tacorporated—Anti-transportatian league formed—F¥inal abolition of trans- 
portation—Scarcity of water.in Sydney—Nepean scheme proposed—Postage 
stamve introduced. 


Hargraves discovered payable gold near Bathurst--Gold proclaimed Crown 
property—Gcld Commissioner appointed—Mineralogical and Geological 
survey of Now South Wales by Surveyor Stutchbury——Colony of Victoria 
(Port Philhp District) separated from New South Wales—Imperial Act 
anthosised prepsration of Constitwtion for New South. Wales—Telegraph first 
uscd—First railway contract signed—Diacovery of tin in Snowy Range by 
-Clariee—Consus, populaticn 152,424—Agitation for separation of Queens- 
fand. 


Gandagei fonds (77 lives lost}—Gold rovonue allocated to Colonial Legislatures 
—¥irst P. & QO. mail steamer (“Chusan”) arrived from England— 
Inauguration and formal opening of Syduey University Framing of 
Constitution—First steamer ascended Murray River to Darling Junction. 


Australien Joint Stock Benk ineorporatnd—Newcastie-Maitland Railway 
Company formed~—First siezrer on the Murray—Sydney City Corporation 
dissolved—Austraiian Museum (founded 1836) incorporated—Defence works 
.af Port Jackson commonced—First reworage works in Sydrey—Constitution 
Bil} pessed—Loan account commenced—Government House establishment 
removed from Parramatta to Sydney. 


Russian war scare—Volunteer Force enrolled—Fitzroy Dock commenced— 
University affiliated eulleges estabhshed. 


Railway, Sydney to Parramatta, oponcd—Governor Denison arrived—Gold- 
fields control schome—Roya! Sydney Mint established—New Constitution 
‘inaugurated; Responsible Government—first Australian gun-boat (“‘ Spit- 
fire”) Jaunched at Sydney—Operative masons obtained cight-hour working- 
day concession. 


First elective Pavlinament and responsible Ministry—First registration by 
Gaverumeat officers of Births, Deaths, and Mavrigges—Sydney Observatory 
established—Pitcann Islanders placed on Norfolk Island—Norfolk Island 
transierred to jurisdiction of Governor of New South Wales—Iron pillar 
otter receivers -exected in Sydney—CGensus, population 252,640. 


Floods—Wredks of “ Dunbar” (119 lives lost) and ‘*Cotherine Adamson ” 

‘21 lives Jost) at Sydney Heads—folect Committee on Federation—First 

d register issued—Sydney Exchange opencd—P. & Q. and Royal Mail 

Company’s services inaugurated—Gold-field regulatiens—Electoral lists 

and rolls printed—Corporation of Sydney restored-—Newcastie and Maitland 
eennected by rail—Fitzroy Dock finished. 


Manhood suffrage and veto by ballot enacted——Telegraphic communication, 
Sydney to Melbournc—Royal Chartor to Syduey University—Drought— 
Macarthur’s sneep flocks dispersed—Goneral Eloction—Ohinese Restriction 
Bill defeated by Upper Howse—Legisintion to establish District Courts and 
Country; iawaieipalities-Alpaces mireduced—Menrumbidgee River mavi- 
gated by steam 2s far as Guadagri, 


‘Queensland (Moreton Bay) separated irom Mew South Waeles—Parliamentary 
Elections—Catiell ascended Darling River in steamer for 50) miles. 


1860: 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1889 


1870 


CHRONOLOGICAL PARLE. 4 


Moarts, Shoalfiaven end Araluen—Kiandra gold -field rash--Cumiberland diseaso 
in cattle—Rifle Association formed—Glebe Abattoirs—Doaf and Dumb 
and Blind Institation founded—Volunteer movement comsenced—Troops 
sent from New Scuth Wales to New Zealand (Maori war). 


Governor Sir John Young arrived—-Lambing Flat gold rugh—Anti-Chinese 
riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields—Sir John Robertson’s 
Land Act; free selection before survey—Constitutional crisia—Restaiction 
ef Chinese immigration—Emigration Commissioners, Parkes and Dalley, 
appointed to visit the United Kingdom—¥first Tramway (horse-drawn), 
Pitt-street, Sydney—-Census, population 350,860—Sydney and Brisbane 
connected by telegraph. 


Drought—Lachlan (Eugowra) gold escort robbed of £14,000—State aid to 
religion abolished—-Real Property (Torrens) Act—-Railway opened. to 
South Creek—Frese selection of land. first came into operation. 


Outlaw Gilbert’s robbery, Bathurst and Canowindra “ held-up ”—Agent-- 
General appointed—Northern Territory separated and annexed to South. 
Australia—Money Order Office established—Naval Brigade organised. 


Darling River floods—Freetrade Association of Naw South Walos’ formed— 
Bushranging. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, burned—-Barder Duties Conforence—Stamp - 
Duties imposed. 


Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes; Council of Education replaced 
National and Benominationgl Sehool Bearda—General Fost. Office, Sydney, 
commenced. 


Industrial Schools established—Municipelities Act—Diamonds found~ at - 
Mudgee—First Volunteer Land Order issued. 


‘Governor Lord Belmore arrived—Duke of Edinburgh’s visit—His attempted 


assassination at Cloutarf—Foundation Sydney Town Hall laid—Game Act 
came into operation—Tidal wave in Port Jackson—First issue of bronze 
coin by Sydney Mint.. 


Eskbank Iron Company established—Old Australian Subseription Library 
converted into Free Public Library—Foundation of Captain Cook’s monu- 
ment laid by Duke of Hdinburgh—Belmore Merkets, opened—Tender for 
rolling-stock (£60,000) of Australian manufacture accepted by Government 
—-Railway to Goulburn opened. 


Bush Fires—Intercolonial Exhibition at Sydney, celebrating Centenary of © 
Cook’s landing, Monument erected at Kurnell, Botany Bay—Gold-fields - 
Commission—Imperial troops withdrawn from New South Wales.—Regular 
dofenco force enrollod. 


Forest Reservos established—Permanent military forve raised—National Art.- 
Gallory founded—Census, population 503,981—Insuguraotion of annual 
celobration by four Hight-hour trade-unions. 


Governor Sir Hercules Robinson arrived—Internationsl Exhibition at Sydney 
—Death of William Charles Weatworth—Government (Post Office) Savings 
Banks established—Public Works expansion—fydney Meat-preserving 
Co.’s Works established—Cable to England completed—Tin-fields opened. 


Intercolonial Conference, Syduey——First Voluntcorencampnent—Great aativity 
on gold-fields—Sen Franciseo Company mail: scrvice ineugureted—Miners’ 
strike, Noweastlo—Matrimonial Causes Act—Newspaper Postage Repeal 
Act and Friendly Sveieties Act. ; 

Triennial Parliaments Act—Intercolonial Conferenco—General Pest Office 
opened—Volunteer Land Orders abolished—Department of Mines created. 

New Land Act, “ Duimmying’’ restricted—Posteards introduced—Syilney 
Town Hall opened. 

Telegraphic cable;. Syduey-Wellington (N.Z.), completed—Railway to Bathurst 
opened —Deniliquin-Moams railway opened. 


Conference of Free Selectors—Wargraves persioncd for gold-fields discovery— 
Rail to Orange and Cootamundra-—Tolls abolished—Small.pox outbreak 
(4 deaths). 


1878 


1879 


.1881 


"1882 


. 1883 


.~1884 


“1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 
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Seamen’s strike—Forestry and timber regulations—Tochnical College instituted 


in connection with Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts—Free Public Library 
and Museum opened on Sundays—Formation of Sydney Yacht Squadron— 
Rail to Wagga— Whooping-cough epidemic—Prince Alfred Hospital opened 
—Pioneer vesset (s s. ‘‘ Garonne ”’) of Orient 8.N. Co. arrived from London 
—dJewish Synagogue, Elizabeth-street, Sydney, consecrated. 


Governor Loftus arrived—Royal Zoological Society founded—International 


Exhibition at Garden Palace, Sydney—Captain Cook’s statue unveiled in 
Sydney—First steam tramway in Sydney—Copyright Act—National Park 
dedicated—Technological Museum opened—First issue silver coin from 
Sydney Mint—First artesian bore; water found on Kallara Run, near 
Paroo River. 


Public Instruction Act and Electoral Act—Temora Gold-field—Wood paving 


of Sydney streets—Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act— 
Telephones established in Sydney—Solitary Island Lighthouse opened— 
Through railway communication established Sydney-Melbourne—Federal 
Conferences, Sydney and Melbourne. 


Colonial Sugar Refining Company’s mill erected, Richmond River—Chinese 


immigration further restricted—Women admitted as students for degrees 
at Sydney University—Rail to Dubbo, Albury, and Darlington Point— 
Trade Unions Act—State Children’s Relief Board established—First 
simultaneous census of Australia; population of New South Wales, 751,468 
-~—Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales arrived in H.M.S. 
*‘ Bacchante”’—Small-pox in Sydney—Infectious Diseases Supervision 
Act, providing for constitution of Board of Health. 


Garden Palace destroyed by fire—Forest conservation—Clyde Engineering 


Works established—Licensing Act came into operation—Metropolitan 
Cattle Saleyards opened—Salvation Army established. 


Silver discovered at Broken Hill—Broken Hill Proprietary Syndicate formed— 


New South Wales and Victorian railway systems connected—Foundation- 
stone laid, new Town Hall, Sydney—State system of Technical Education 
instituted—Destruction of rabbits compulsory—Diamonds found at Bingara 
—Miners’ strike, Newcastle—Intercolonial Federation Conference. 


Land legislation restricting sales by auction—Public Watering Places Act— 


Smelting furnaces, Sunny Corner and Silverton—Land Act giving fixity of 
tenure to pastoral lessees—Geographical Society of Australia inaugurated— 
Federation Bill rejected—Australian Naval Station elevated from Com- 
modore to Rear-Admiral’s Command. 


N.8.W. Military Contingent sent to Soudan—Broken Hill Silver Mines opened— 


Governor Carrington arrived—Territorial Division of the Colony—Local 
Land Boards—Intercolonial Trades Union Conference—Federal Council 
of Australasia constituted. ° 


Industrial depression—Wrecks of ‘‘ Ly-ee-Moon,” “‘ Cerangamite,” ‘ Koila- 


warra,” and ‘‘ Helen Nicol ’’—University Extension Lectures inaugurated— 
Foreign parcels post established—Dairies Supervision Act—Creation of 
office of Gavernment Statistician. 


Bulli mining disaster (83 lives lost)—Metropolitan Board of Water Supply 


and Sewerage established—Loyalist meeting in Sydney (Jubilee celebra- 
tions}—Peat’s Ferry, Hawkesbury River, railway accident—Ad valorem 
duties ceased—School Savings Banks established—Scarcity of employment; 
Government relief works started—Australasian Conference in Londom— 
Australasian Naval Defence Force Act. 


Bush fires—Centenary Celebration of Settlement in Australia—Centennial 


Park dedicated—Drastic legislation against Chinese immigration (poll- 
tax, £100}—Colliers’ strike at Newcastle—Weekly mail service to England 
maugurated—New South Wales and Queensland railway systems connected 
—Railway Commissioners &ppointed—First meeting of Australasian Asso- 
ciation for the Advancoment of Science held at Sydney—Intercolonial 
Conference at Sydmey regarding Chinese immigration—kmnperial Defence 
Act. 


vem qcearaer: = 


1889 
1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


- 1895 


1896 


1897 


1897-8 
~- 1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. ; ‘gS 


Hunter River floods—Royal Naval House built at Sydney—Rail communica- 
tion, Brisbane to Adelaide through Sydney and Melbourne, established by 
opening of Hawkesbury River Bridge. 


Payment of Members of Parliament—Strike at Broken Hill—Maritime and 
shearers’ strikes—Bourke (Darling River) floods—Opening of Sutherland 
Graving Dock. 


Failure of many Building Societies—Governor Lord Jersey arrived—Thirty- 
five Labour members returned to Legislative Assembly—Australian Aux- 
iliary Squadron arrived—First National Australasian Convention; draft 
Bill ‘adopted—Colonial Premiers’ meeting—Australasian Colonies join 
Postal Union—Sir John Robertson died—Cessation of assisted immigration 
—Census, population 1,132,234. 


Strike at Broken Hill—Run on Government Savings Bank—Council of Concilia- 
tion established—Women’s College, Sydney University, opened—Hunter 
River District Water Supply Board—Technical College, Ultimo, opened. 


Financial crisis—Governor Sir Robert Duff arrived—Inland and Interstate 
Parcel Post inaugurated—Gold discovered at Wyalong—Electoral Act, 
“One Man One Vote ”—Sydney-Vancouver mail service established— 
Mount Drysdale gold-field discovered—Cable communication with New 
Caledonia—Postal Notes issued—Married Women’s Property Act—Depar- 
ture of ‘‘ Royal Tar ’ with colonists for ‘‘ New Australia,” South America. 


Shearers’ strike—Royal Commission on Fish industry—First Offenders’ Proba- 
tion Act—Sir Alfred Stephen died—Railway disaster, Redfern Station— 
Kuring-gai Chase dedicated—Banks Exchange Settlement Office established: 
—Sydney Hospital, new building, opened. 


Land Legislation—Death of Governor Sir Robert Duff—Viscount Hampden 
succeeded—Land and Income Taxes imposed—Freetrade Tariff instituted— 
Federal Convention at Hobart—Standard Time Act—Crown Lands Act. 


Death of Sir Henry Parkes—Factories and shops regulations—P. N. Russell 
bequest te School of Engineering, Sydney University—Public Service 
reorganised—Enfranchisement of Police—People’s Federal Convention at 
Bathurst. 


Municipalities Act—Artesian Wells Act—Pharmacy Act—Vegotation Diseases 
Act. 


"Federal Convention Sossions, Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne. 


First surplus of wheat for export—Proposed Federation Constitution Bill. 
rejected by New South Wales—Sydney and Newcastle connected by tele-- 
phone. 


Earl Beauchamp sicceeds Governor Hampden—Advanees to settlers instituted 
—Conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes—Australasian Federa- 
tion Enabling Act Referenda; acceptance by New South Wales—Early~ 
closing of shops—Boer War; first Contingent sent to South Africa from 
New South Wales—Electrification of City Tramways commenced—lIncor- 
poration of Public Library—Friendly Societies Act. 


Governor Beauchamp’s departure—Old-age Pensions instituted—Miners” 
Accident Relief Fund established—Federal Elections—Metropolitan Traffic 
Act—Inebriates Act—Naval Contingent despatched to China—Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act received Royal assent—First Federal 
Ministry formed. 


Federation of Australian Colonies—Proclamation of Commonwealth of Aust- 
ralia—Opening of first Federal Parliament—Visit of T.R.H. the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York—Industrial Arbitration Act—Sydney 
Harbour Trust formed—Naval Contingent returned from China—Federal 
High Court inaugurated—Census, population 1,359,133—Closer Settle- 
ment Act—Western Lands Act—Introduction of Pacific Islanders prohibited 
—Postal, Customs, and Defence Departments transferred to Commonwealth 
—Interstatc Freetrade—Dentists Act—Woolwich Graving (Mort’s) Dock 
completed, 


Bie 


1902 


3903 


. 888 


1905 


4907 


1908 


. 2999 
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Sir H. H. Rewson as Gevarner—Mt. Kemble Colliery Explesion (ninety-five 
Hives lost)—Jubilee of Sydmey University—Women’s Puaschise—Public 
Health Act—Pacific Cable completed—Legitimatien of Children Act— 
Cattle Slaughtering and Diseased Animals and Meat Act—First Sitting of 
Arbitration Court—aAustreien Naval Station elevated to Vice-Admiral’s 
Command. 


Referendum favouring xeduetion ef members of Legislative Assembly from 
1S to 90-—-Land Legislatien—High (owt of Australia -constituted— 
Commercial Causea Act. 


Beduction of nunrber of members of Parliament trom 125 ¢0: 90—Redistribution 
of Electorates—Second P. N. Russell bequest, Sydney Universit y—Educa- 
tional Reforms commenced—Patents, Trade Marks, &c., transferred to 
Commonwealth. 


Flood on Tumut River——Assisted Immigration reintroduced—Teachers’ Training 
pitt nah opened—Kumell, Botany Bay, puociimed reereation resetve— 
d— Hehitaad 


pital af Syduey ostablishod—Shines Act. 


Barven Jack {Borrmjuck) Dam authorised—Fyee Public Schoot Education— 
Worth Coast Railway suthorised—Local Government—Sydney Central 
Railway Station opened—Liquor Act, with drastic provisions—Federal 

Dr. Danyar's experiments im rabbit destruction. 


Tavalidity and Accident Peasians—Telephone connected, Melbourne— 
Opening of blast furnace for manufacture of iron and steel at Lithzow— 
Consdlidation of Small Schools commenced—Cataract Dam campleted— 
Medical inspection of Gchoul Chidren initiated. 


Department of Agriculture from Mines Department—Visit of United 
States (American) Mect—Induastzial Disputes Act—Minimam Wage Act— 
‘Enduxtriel Wages Boards vonstituted—Subventions to Friendly Societies 
Act —Yass-Canberra Federal Capital Site selection—Coal Strike, Newcastle 
—Tramway Strike, Sydney—First Travelling School — Manufactures 
Racouregement Act {Federal)-—Crown Lands Amendment Act (Conversions) 
—Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau established — Departure of 
“‘ Nimrod ” Antarctic Expedition (Lieutenant Shackleton, leader). 


Lerd Cheknsford, Governer—Hisher Literary (Sydney University) opamed— 
Empire Commeros Congress at Sydney—Old-age Pensions Administration 
taken over by Commonwealth—Botany Wool-combing Werks established— 
Premiers’ Conference on States’ finance agreement with Commonwealth 
Goverament—Miners’ strikes, Broken Hill and Neweastle—BSydney Muni- 
wipal Library formod by tranefer of Leming Branch of Public Library— 
Long Bay Femule Penitentiary - arentine administration trans- 
ferred to Commonwealth—Pure Food Act—Return df “ Nimrod,” Antarctic 
Expoedition—Private Hospitals Act—Visit of Lord Kitchener. 


Neweastle Miners’ strike anded—~MitcheH Library opened—State and Federal 
Hileotinns—Referonda favouring transfer of State Debts to Federal 
Government and rejecting proposed States finance agreement with 
-‘Commontmealth—Anstralian Notes Act—Aunstralian silver eeinage issued 
—Parliamentary Elections (Second Ballot) Act—Saturday Half-holi- 
day instituted in Sydney and the larger towns of N.S.W.—New mail 
eonteact with Orient Company—Workmer’s Compensetion Act—Foederal 
Land Tax—First State Labour Ministry—Sydney Municipal Fish Markets 
opened—invalidity and Accidents Pensions Administration transferred 
+o Commonwealth—Visit of Dutch Naval squadron—Scottigh Agricultural 
Commission’s tour—Deperture of “Terra Nova” Antartic Expedition 
Sg a Hcott, Joader}--Visit of Japanese Naval Training Vessels—Visit 

admiral Henderson to inepect Naval Defance arrangements—Arrival 

- of “Yarra” and “ Parramatta,” ‘first vessels of Australian Navy—Toll 
System applicd to Telephones—aAustralian Penny Postage 


CHRONOLOGICAL FABRE. - TE 


19)]' First Australien Notes issue—Federal Referenda relating to Monopolies: and 
Tndustrial’ Legislation; proposals rejeeted—First Australian warships, 
“ Parramatta” and“ Yarra” in commission-—Launch of Australian torpedo- 
boat destroyer ‘‘ Warrego” at Cookatoo Ibland—Federal Capital Site at Yass- 
Canberra transferred to Commonwealth—Compulsory military training 
initiated—Detachment of Cadets to England for Coronation~-Radium and 
applicators obtained for Sydney Hospital—Commonwealth ‘Postal Rates 
Act, introducing Ponny Postage to ali parts of British Empire—Murrumbidgee 
brigation Act—J. J. Hammond on his bi-plane with Frank.Coles, meckani- 
cian, flew over Sydnoy and. harbour, circling the Post: Office clock, the flight 
lasting forty minutes—Dreadnought Farm. Training Seheme initiated—First 
Wircless Station af Commonwealth Government erected at Pennant Hills, 
near Sydney—Congress of Australasian Aseociation for the Advancement of 
Science opened at Sydney—Solar Eclipse observed at Vavau by Australian 
party of Scientists—Premier attended Imperial Conferonce in London 
and Coronstion of King George V—Royal: Military. College of Australia 
opened. at Duntroon—Abolition of Nautical: Seheol Ship, ‘“‘ Sobraon ”’— 
Royal Commission an Decentralisation in Railway Transit—Randwick. 

~ Wireless Station, with Australian-made apparatus, demonstrated capacity 
of wansmitting messages ovcr 2,000 miles—Japanose Antarctic Expedition, 
after replenishing stores at Sydnoy, revamed southward. cruise—Royal 
Commission of Inquiry as to Food Supplies and’ Prices—Shortage of 
Labour Commission-—Electorates Distribution Conmission—Death of 
Cardinal Moran—State Brickworks,.Quarry, and ‘Timber.and.Joinery Works 
established—Australasian Medical, Congress at’ Sydnoy—Kigst section of 
North Coast Railway opened—Consus,. om 2nd Apsil, 191b; population 
5,646,734—Evening Continuation Schools opeucd—-Mawson Antarctic Ex- 
pedition (N.S.W: Subsidy £7,000)—First Interstate: Forestry Conference- 
(Sydney )—Launohof H.M,A.S. “ Australia ’—-Union Steamship Co.’s service, . 
Sydney-Now Zealand-San Francisco, maugurated— Flight of first Australian 
Aviator (W.. E. Hart) from Sydney to Penvith—Sydmey Municipal Fruit. 
Morkots opened——International Lawn Tonnis; Devis Cup; Sydney. 


1942 Intenstate Conference of Premiers ond Ministers, Melbourne—Return of 
Ammdgen’s Antaretic Exploration Expedition, reporting having reached. 
the Seuth Pole—Deaths of Captain Soott and party of explorers. 
on return after reaching the South Pole—Sursary Endowment, 
Secondary Education — Second visit of Japanese Training vessels 
to Port Jackson — Resumption of Oceanic Steamship Co.’s Sydney- 
San Francisco Mail Service—H.M.A.8. Destroyer ‘‘ Warrego” commis- 
sioned—Federal Capital Designs selected—First International Aviation 
Contest, Sydncy—H.M.A.T. Ship “Tingira” (late NS.S. “Sobraon”) 
commissioned and moored at Rose Bay, Port Jackson—Review of Universal 
Training Cadets (18,642) at Centennial Park, Sydney—Murray Waters 
Agreement -Industrial Arbitration Acts{State and Federal)}—Commonwealth 
Small Arms Factory, Lithgow, opened—Visit of Canadian Cadets— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Farms made available and irrigation com- 
menced — Interstate Conference on Artesian Water Conservation— 
Income Tax (Management) Act—Criminal Appeal Act—Visit of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baden-Powell in connection with Boy Scout movement—Donation 
of £1,000,000 by Mrs. Walter R. Hall for charitable purposes in the States 
of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria—Commonwealth Bank 
established; Savings Bank Department opened in Sydney—Dacey Garden 
Suburb planned, and buildings erected by N.S.W. Governmcnt—Anti- 
tuberculosis Dispensary cstablished—New Cable, Sydncy-Auckland laid— 
Meat Industry and Abattoirs Board cstablished—Commonwealth Maternity 
allowances—Height of buildings in Sydney district limited to 150 feet— 
Dedication of Ashton Park, Sydney, as new Zoological Gardens, 


12. 
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Imperial Flagship, H.M.S. Drake, departed for England, H.M.S. Cambrian 
made Flagship—aAustralian Postage Stamp issue—First official encampment 
of Citizen Forces at La Perouse—Japanese warships ‘“‘Adzuma” and 
“Soya,” visited Port Jackson—Dungog-Taree section of North Coast 
Railway opened—Federal Capital City Canberra named and foundation 
stones laid—Admiralty survey of Port Jackson resumed— Visit of Dominions 
Royal Commission—British Immigration League’s Receiving Depédt and 
Labour Exchange, Glebe, opened—Gas Companies’ employees strike at 
Sydney—Sydney Harbour Ferry employees strike—Centenary celebrations 
of crossing of Blue Mountains, discovery of Bathurst Plains, and 
Foundation of Benevolent Society of New South Wales—March of 
20,000 Universal Training Cadets in Sydney—Lithgow steel rails 
despatched for transcontinental railway—South Coast miners strike—British 
Trade Commissioners office established at Sydney—Tweed and Hunter 
Rivers in flood—Water Conservation and Irrigation Trust established— 
Federal and State General elections—Nepean Junction-Lapstone Hill 
Railway deviation opened—First elective Senate, University of Sydney— 
Chelmsford Institute for Seamen, Newcastle, founded—Sir Gerald 
Strickland succeeded Governor Chelmsford—Cockatoo Island Dock trans- 
ferred to Commonwealth Government—Keels laid for three warships, 
Cruiser ‘‘ Brisbane,”’ and Destroyers “‘ Derwent ” and “Torrens ”—General 
Medical Inspection of Children in State Schools—Royal Commission on 
Industrial Arbitration—Final official inspection of Garden Island by Naval 
Jommander-in-Chief—Royal Marine detachment disbanded—Garden and 
Spectacle Islands and King Edward Victualling Yards transferred from 
British Admiralty control to Commonwealth administration—70,000 acres 
land at Moorebank, locality of Liverpool, resumed by Commonwealth for 
military purposes—Duntroon and Yarralumle stations 70,000 acres. taken 
over by Commonwealth—Small-pox epidemic of mild form in Sydney— 
Visit of British Parliamentary Party—S.8. “Ceramic,” 18,500 tons, arrived 
at Sydney—Bulk handling of wheat investigation—Foundation Stone of 
Commonwealth Offices in London laid by H.M. King George V —Arrival 
at Sydney (4th October, 1913) of Australian Commonwealth Fleet of war 
vessels; H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Australia,” Flagship; H.M.A.S, ‘‘ Sydney,” H.M.A.S. 
“*Melbourne,”’ H.M.A.S.‘‘ Encounter,”’ H.M.A.S. ‘“‘ Parramatta.” H.M.A.S. 
““Warrego,”’ H.M.A.S. “ Yarra,’”’; also in harbour, H.M.A.S, ‘‘ Pioneer,” 
H.M.A.S. “Penguin,” H.M.A. Training 8. ‘‘ Tingira"—Presentation by 
citizens of Sydney to H.M.A.S8, “Sydney” of shield and bell—Departure 
of Admiral King Hall—Cost of Living Inquiry—-Report Royal Commission 
on Uniform Standards for Food and Drugs—Appointmont of Members of 
Interstate Commission—Design accepted for North Sydney Bridge—Visit 
of Panama Exposition Commissioners—Celebration of 125th anniversary of 
foundation of Parramatta—State Parliament General Elections. 
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AREA OF State oF New Sovuto WALEs. 


THE area comprised within the limits of New South Wales, exclusive of the 
area of Lord Howe Island, is estimated at 310,367 square miles, or 198,634,880 
acres, being a little over two and a half times that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and representing rather more than one-tenth of the total area of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Excluding the surface covered by rivers and 
lakes, the area is 195,669,000 acres, or about 305,733 square miles. There 
was a formal sutrender to the Commonwealth Government, on Ist January, 
1911, of about 900 square miles at Yass-Canberra as Federal Capital Territory. 
and a further area of land at Jervis Bay has been granted to, and an additional 
arca acquired by, the Federal Government for naval purposes. The dimen- 
sions of these areas have not yet been determined. 

The length of the State, measuring directly from Point Danger on the 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 683 miles. From east to west, along 
the 29th parallel, the breadth is 756 miles, while diagonally from the south- 
west corner, where the river Murray passes into South Australia, to Point 
Danger the length reaches 850 miles. 

Lord Howe Island, the dependency of New South Wales, is situated some 
300 miles east of Port Macquarie, and 436 miles from Sydney, in latitude 
31° 33’ 4” south ; longitude 159° 4’ 26” east. The island is 7 miles ip length, 
Me width ranging from half-a-mile to 13 miles, and has an area of) square 
miles. 

BounpaRigs. 


The territory of the State lies in the temperate zone, and almost entirely 
between the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude and the 141st and 
154th meridians of east longitude. The southern boundary dips from the 
34th parallel on the west to the 37th parallel on the east. Bordcred on the 
north, west, and south respectively by the States of Queensland, South 
Australia, and Victoria, New South Wales, eastward, faces the South Pacific 
Ocean, with a total length of 700 miles of coast line, representing 1 mile of 
coast to 443 square miles of hinterland, as against an average of 1 in 261 
for the continent of Australia. New South Wales has, of all the Australian 
States, excepting the Northern Territory, the greatest proportion of territory 
to coast line, 

Under the original Commission, given in 1786 to Arthur Phillip, R.N., as 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief, the territory of New South Wales 
extended from Cape York, in the latitude of 10° 37’ S., to the South Cape, 
in latitude 43° 39’ S., and included all the country westward to the 135th 
degree of east longitude, as well as the islands of the Pacific Ocean within the 
latitude given. Thus, in 1787, New South Wales, comprising the whole 
eastern half of the continent of Australia, covered 1,454,312 square miles, 
exclusive of island dependencies. In 1827, the western boundary of New 
South Wales was extended to the 129th meridian of east longitude, adding 
518,134 squdre miles to the continental territory of the Colony. The area 
was afterwards reduced, through the formation of colonies, in Tasmania and 
New Zealand, as well as on the mainland, viz.: South Australia, with 309,850 
square miles, proclaimed in 1834, and first permanently settled in 1836 ; 
Victoria, with 87,884 square miles in 1851, and Queensland with 554,300 - 
square miles in 1859, at which date New South Wales included 310,367 
square miles on. the East Coast, and .710,040 square miles in Central and 
Northern Australia, Subsequently, in 1861, fur:her alterations were made, 
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till finally, by 1863, the yarious boundaries were definitely and permanently 
fixed, leaving to New South: Wales only the mainland area of 310,367 square 
miles, on the middle east coast of the Continent of Australia, in addition to 
the dependency of Lord Howe Island. 


Tar Coast Lee. 


From north to south, the more important indentations, headlands and 
coastal towns of New South Wales are shown in. order in the following 
table, On the most prominent headlands lighthouses have been erected. 
Details concerning lights and lighthouses are given in part “Shipping ” of this 
Year Book. 


, 


Indentations. Headlands. Coastal Towns, 
Point Danger. 
Tweed River Tweed Heads. : 


Fingal Head (Lighthouse). . 
Murwillumbah. 
Sutherland Point. 
Norrie’s Head. 

| Hastings Point, 
Byron Bay. me . ; Byton Bay. 
; Cape Byron (Lighthouse). 
| Broken Head. 

Lennox Head, 

Sand Point. 


Richmond Heads, North Head. 


Richmond River Ballina. 
* South Head | 
; (Lighthouse). | 
Tivan’s Head. 
Wooded Bluff. 
Clarence Heads, North Head. | 
Shoal Bay Thuka. 
(Clarence: R.) South Head | 
(Lighthouse). 
| Yamba. 


Angourie Point. 
Buchanan’s Head. 
Cakora: Point. 
Sandon Bluffs. 
Tree Point, 

Bare Point. 


Woolgealgs. 
Green Bluff. 
Bare Bluff. 
Rocky Bluff, 
White Bluff. 
Flat Rock. ; 
Charlesworth Bay Coffs Harbour, Bellingen. 
Coffs Harbour Wenonah Head. 
North Head, 
Nambucca, Bowraville, 
Macksville. 
Scott’s Head. 
Grassy Head. 
Trial Bay Arakoon. 
(Mackay R.}, Monument Point (Lighthouse). 
Smoky Cape (Lighthouse). 
Korogoro Point. Kempsey. 
Crescent Head. 
Point: Plomer. 
Port Macquarie Port Maoquazis. 
(Hastings R.) Tacking Point (Lighthouse). 
Grant’s Head. : 
Camden Haven Camden Haven. 
: Diamond or Indian Head. 
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Indentations. 


Eeadlands. 


Coastal Towns. 


15 


Crowdy Bay 


Harrington Inlet : 
(Manning R.) 
Farquhar Inlet 
Wallis Lake 
(Forstor Harbour). 


Myall Lakes 


Port Stephen’s 
(Karuah R.) 


Anna Bay 


Port Hunter 


(Newcastle Harb.) | 


; Crowdy Head (Lighthouse). 


Wallaby Point. 


; Halliday’s Point. 


Cape Hawke (Lighthouse). 
Charlotte Head. 
Boomerang Point. 


Sugarloaf or Seal Rocks Point— 
Treachery Head. (Lighthouse). 
Dark Point. 

Yacaaha Head. 


Toomeree Jead. 


| Stephen’s Point (Lighthouse). 
| Fingal Head. 


' Morna Point. 


Nobby’s Head (Lighthouse). 
Little Red Head. 


i Red Head. 


Lake Macquarie 

Catherine Hill Bay 
Cabbage Tree Harbour, 
Tuggerah Lakes 
Tarragal Haven 


Broken Bay 
(Hawkesbury R.) 


Curl Curl 


Port Jackson 


Bondi Bay 
‘Coogee Bay 
Maronbra Bay 
Long Bay 
Little Bay 


Botany Bay 
Port Hacking 
Marley Beach 
Wattamolla 


' Big Jibbon Point. 


Wollongong Cove 


Wybung Head. 


' Busgaree Norah Head (Lighthouse) 


Seliier’s Point. 
Wy:rabalong. 
Kurrawyba, 
Bulbararing. 
Mourawaring. 
Bombi. 

Box (Hawke) Head. 


’ Barranjoey (Lighthouse). 


Little Head. 
South Head. 
Hole in the Wall. 


' Bungan Head. 


Bulgolo Head. 
Turimetta Head. 
Long Reef. 


Deewhy Head. 


, Cur! Curl Head. 
| Blue Fish. 


Port Jackson Heads— 
North Head. 


South Head—Inner(Lighthouse). 


Outer (Lighthouse).; 
' Ben Bucisler. 


Botany Heads—Cape Banks. 


Cape Solander. 


Bulgo. 

Coal Cliff. 

Long Point. 
Bulli. 

Beilambi Point. 
Towradgi Point. 


Harrington. 


Toneurry, Forster. 


Teramby. 


Stockton, Newcastle. 


! Belmont, Swansea, 


Gosford. 


Newport. 


Narrabeen. 


Manly. 


Sydney. 


La Perouse. 
ixurnell. 


Cronnla. 
Clifton. 
Thirroul. 
Bulii. 


: Bellanbi. 


Wollongong. 
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Indentations. Headlands. Coastal Towns, 
Port Kembla Red Point. Dapto, Albion Park. 
Barrack Point. Shell Harbour, 
Lake Iilawarra Bass Point. 
Kiama Harbour Kiama. 
Geringong Harbour Red Cliff. Geringong. 
Crookhaven River Black Head. 
Shoalhaven Heads. Nowra. 
Greenwell Point (Lighthouse), Berry. 
Kinghorn Head. 
Crookhaven Bight Beecroft Head, } 
Crocodile Head. 
Point Perpendicular (Lighthouse). 
Governor Head—Cape St. George 
Jervis Bay St. George Head. Huskisson. 
Wreck Bay 
Sussex Inlet 
St. George’s Basin 
Red Point. 
Ulladulla Harbour Warden Head (Lighthouse). Ulladulla. 
Burrill Inlet Lagoon Head. 
Termeil Point. Termeil. 
O’Hara Head. 


Durass Water 


Bateman Bay 
Moruya River 


Coila Lake 
Tuross River 
Lake Birroul. 
Lake Mummuga 
Wagonga River 


Corunna Lake 
Wallaga Lake 


Bithry Inlet 
Tanga Lagoon 


Mogareka Inlet 
Wallagoot Lake 


Pambula Inlet 
Merrimbula Lake 


Twofold Bay 


Point Upright. 


Wasp Head. 

Clyde Heads—North Head. 
South Head. 

Burrewarra Point. 

Moruya Heads. 

Toragy Point. 

Yowaga Point. 

Congo Point. 

Mullinburra Point. 

Binge Binge Point. 

Point Marka. 


Kianga Point. 
Waramba Rocks. 
Nugget or Bogolo Head. 
Boat Harbour Point. 
Cape Dromedary. 
Murruna Point. 
Baragoot Rocks. 
Baragoot Point. 
Baragga Point. 
Goalen Head. 

Bunga Head. 
Mimosa Rocks. 
Bengurunu Point. 


Baronda Head. 

Wajurda Point. 

Tathra Head. 
Kangarutha Point. 
Turingal Rock. 

Tura Head. 

Merrimbula Point. 
Toallo (Haycock) Point. 
Quoraburagun. 

Worango or North Head. 
Lookout Point (Lighthouse). 
Red Point. 

Mowarry Point. 


Bittangabee Creek Green Cape (Lighthouse). 
Black Head. 

Disaster Bay Nadgee Point. 

: | Cape Howe. 


Bateman, Nelligcn. 
Broulea, Moruya. 


Coila. 
Bodalla. 


Wagonga, Noorooma, 
Corunna. 


Tilba, Cobargo. 
Bormagui. 


Bega, Tathra. 


Wolumla. 
Mecrrimbula, Pambula. 


Eden, Kiah, Boydtown. 
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Tn addition to the lights indicated, there are lighthouses at South Solitary 
Island, Coff’s Harbour Jetty, Nelson Head, Wollongong, Kiama, and Montague 
Island, and there are leading and harbour lights at the ports noted in the 
table of lighthouses shown in chapter “ Shipping ” of this volume. 


HARBOURS AND ANCHORAGES. 


The principal shipping places along the coast of New South Wales, which 
has an approximate length of 700 miles, are classified as natural, artificial 
or bar harbours, or as anchorages. These shipping places are shown m order 
from the northernmost point of New South Wales, southwards, with their 
distances north and south of Sydney; and for the bar harbours, the average 
depths at low water ordinary spring tides :— 


Harbours. Average depths, 


Distance low Water 


from Anchorages. bier Sping 
Sydney. Bar. Artificial, Natural. a= = aa 
: ry 
y Bar. (Gece. 
miles, NortH or SyDNEY. ft. in, 
Tweed River ... see ave 


; oP 
F 


Richmond River 
oes Clarence River... 
254 Woolgoolga 2.0...) seeseseseeee 

240 Coff’s Harbour...) .......eseee 

Bellinger River... 
Nambucca River 
Macleay River... 
Hastings River 
(Port Maequarie) 
Camden Haven... 


$ 
2 
: 
H 


1 Ke 


| 


e 
a Wy Ban 


mol = El aun 


Manning River... 

Port Forster 

109 Sugarloaf Bay | .......... 
{Seal Rocks), 

Fly Road wee 


on 


a 
> 
x 
° 
gE 
g 
[=] 
= 
ee 
r 


Broken Bay .....-{  ....-. Eeeces.: 
Port Jackson ...)  ...... ewoeee 


48 Port Kembla ... 
53 ude 33) 


Kiama ....cccee0 —— 
L 


Ulladulla 
Bateman Bay ... aoe 
Moruya River ... 
Wagonga Inlet... 


Merimbula. ...... 


The anchorages are more or less safe during southerly or south-easterly 
weather for vessels of moderate draught, say 10-12 feet, and at most of them 
the natural facilities have been improved considerably, Ovean jetties for 
general use have been erected at six anchorages, three to the north and 
three to the south of Sydney ; these jetties have at their outer ends depths 
of water at low tide ranging from 16 to 22 feet, viz. :— 


North of Sydney. ft. |! South of Sydney. ft. 
Byron Bay ... des aek we | LT Bermagni Bay aes a «. | 16 
Woolgoolga ase _ .. | 16 || Tathra Bay aes eee we | 22 
Coff’'s Harbour... a ... | 19 {| Twofold Bay ass ses - { B 


Practically all the shipping traffic at these jetties is to and from Sydney. 
‘At Port Kembla the natural anchorage is being converted into a closed 
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harbour, with an arca of 334 acros; an castern breakwater (length 2,750 fect) 
and a northern will give a still-water harbour with 205 acres of water of a 
depth of 24 feet, or 105 acres at 30 feet and over. 

At each of the seventeen bar harbours, with the exception of Wagonga 
Tniect and Merimbula, northern and southern breakwaters and training walls 
have been constructed. Exeluding Lake Macquarie, some 60 miles of break- 
water and training walls arc planned for the remaining fourteen river 
entrances, of which length two-thirds are completed. Bateman Bay is the 
estuary of the Clyde River. 

The four artificial harbours, which are all to the south of Sydney, are af 
coutparatively small area and depth, and are available for entry in fair 
weather. At Wollongong and Kiama the harbours have been formed by 
excavations aid the building of retaining walls, the shipping basins having 
average depths of 12 feet and 15 feet respectively. At Shellharbour, two 
breakwaters protect a small harbour, and at Ulladulla, a masonry pier provides 
shelter for vessels drawing up to 8 feet of water. 

The four natural harbours provide shelter end anchorage for vessels of 
30:35 feet draught, but with the single exception of Port Jackson they are 
comparatively Uttle used, and their netural facilities romain practically 
unimproved. 


Port Jackson. 

The entrance to Pert Jackson is a mile and three-quarters in breadth, 
between Outer North and Sonth Heads; the navigable waterway at the 
entrance is three-quarters of a mile wide, with a depth in mid-channel of 
162 feet, the minimum depth being 80 feet. 

Macquarie Light is on the outer South Head, and Hornby Light on the 
inner South Head. The former is a revolving light, erected on a cliff about 
300 feet above sea level, and visible at a distance of 26 miles; the Hornby 
Light (fixed) is visible at 15 miles. Numerous leading lights and buoys 
have been established to facilitate navigation of the channels, of which there 
are two—eastern and western—formed by a shoal, the ‘Saw and Pigs,” 
situated in the fairway about midway between Inner South Head and George’s 
Head. Hach channel is about half-a-mile long, with a minimum width of 
700 feet. The depth of the eastern channel, used by deep-sea vessels, is 40 
feet at low water, and the channel is well protected by South Head. The 
western channel is being dredged, so that an inward and an ontward channel 
mav be available for all vessels, with minimum depths of 40 feet at low 
water. As the bottom of both eastern and western channels is sand, no 
difficulty will be experienced in providing still deeper water when required. 

After passing through the channels, vessels can navigate in 40 to 50 feet of 
water for a distance of 4 miles to the main wharfage area. The total water- 
surface of Port Jackson is 14,284 acres, of which some 3,000 acres have a 
water-depth of 35 feet and over, ranging up to 160 feet. Exclusive of fairways 
and bays, 1,000 acres are available and suitable for anchoring vessels of the 
deepest draught. The length of foreshores is 188 miles. The rise and fall of 
the tide is from 3 to 6 feet. 

The Pilot Station is sitnated at Watson’s Bay, on the western side of South 
Head, and the Quarantine Station at inner North Head. There are nine 
islands in Port Jackson—Clark, Shark, Rodd, and Schnapper Islands, which 
are reserved as public pleasure resorts ; Garden Island, used for naval purposes ; 
Goat Island, the residence of the Harbour Master and dept of the Sydney 
Harbour Trust; Spectacle Island, used for the storage of explosives; Cockatoo 
island, at the mouth of the Parramatta River, where the Fitzroy and Suther- 
land dry docks are situated. Fort Denison, near the entrance to Circular 
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Quay, was made 4 fortification, but is now used-as a lighthouse and for the 
firing of salute and time guns. Glebe, Darling, and Gore were at one time: 
islands, but are now connected to the mainland. 
At Sydney, as the terminal port, shipping compauies carry out provisioning,. 
coaling, docking, and repair work. 
Port Stephens. 


Port Stephens is the estuary of the Karuah River; it is a natural harbour, 
83 miles north of Sydney, as yet practically unimproved, and has a depth 
of the entrance of 30 feet. The width between the headlands is three- 
quarters, the navigable width being a quarter of a mile. Salamander Bay, 
5 miles from the entrance, offers sheltered deep water sufficient for harbour 
purposes, and shipping facilities could be provided at low cost. Port Stephens 
offers an economical and easily-equipped port; its position admits of con- 
nections with the trunk railways, the total cost bemg estimated at £3,194,000, 
of which £330,000 is for shipping facilities at Salamander Bay, with the 

redging and-lighting of the port, and the balance for railway connections 
for decentralisation purposes, with the northern and western parts of the 
State. 
Broken Bay. 


Broken Bay is the mouth of the Hawkesbury River; it has three large’ 
branches—Brisbane Water on the north, forming a series of bays, of which 
the Broadwater enters the township of Gosford, is the tourist centre; Hawke:- 
bury mouth is the central, and Pittwater the southern arm of Broken’ Bay; 
Lion Island (Mount Eliot) lies within the entrance to the bay. 

Jervis Bay. 

Jervis Bay, 82 miles south of Sydney, was selected by the Deccrtralisation 
Commission as suitable for an oversea port, as possessing natural advantages, 
and in comparison with other southern ports the best facilities. for railway 
connection with the interior. An area of land on the south side of the bay. 
has been ceded to the Commonwealth Government for use as a Federal.port, 
and alternative schemes have been submitted for the construction of a herbour™ 
at Montagu Road on the north side. The entranco to Jervis Bay 
is 2 miles in width, and has a depth ranging from $0 to 120 feet. Tle 
area of the bay at the 24-feet contour is 38 square miles. At‘Darling Road, 
on the south side, an area of 789 acres can be obtained at the 30-feet 
contour, while at Montagu Road, at the same level, the area available 
would be 565 acres. The Commonwealth Government has sovereign rights 
over Bowen Island, which lies within the bay. 


Port Hunter. 


Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter), at the mouth of the Hunter River, has 
an entrauce 1,200 feet wide. Nobbys, once. an island, is connected with 
the mainland by a breakwater half a mile in length, marks the entrance 
ta the harbour, and carries a: fixed white light, visible 18 miles. Red: andi 
green lights’are placed on the breakwaters. Northern and southern break~ 
waters, and a curve. guide-wall on the southern side have been constructed; 
the northern breakwater, originally carried to 2,980 feet in 1907, was in 1911 
extended. to 3,406 feet with a view of reducing the quantity of sand whislt 
tends to form # spit at the entrance, necessitating continuous dredgmg. 
The. depth of the channel at low tide is 234 feet. Newcastle is primarily a: 
coal-shipping port; its importance is evidenced by the figures given as to coal. 
exports in chapter “ Mining Industry,” of this Year Book. Wharves have 
been constructed with modern shipping appliances for large oversea vessels. 
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-In connection with proposals for the extension of wharfage accom- 
modataon in Port Hunter, the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public 
Works, in 1909, made exhaustive inquiries and investigations, as the result 
of which the construction of wharfage on the western side of the Basin was 


urged. 


IsLANDS. 


The Islands along the coast of New South Wales from north to south are 
shown in the following list :— 


Islands. Locality. 
Cook... bee ...| Fingal Head 
Juao and Julia -| Cape Byron 
Solitary— 
North Rock be ...| Wolli Wooli River 
North-west Solitary ...| Redbank es 
Soath-west Solitary .| Bare Bluff 


South Solitary 
Split Solitary 
Coffs— 
North (Mutton Bird) 
Green Island ... 
Fish Rock ise 
Black Rock 
Mermaid Reef ... 
Seal Rocks 
Broughton : 


Cabbage Tree... 


= Red Point 


ma Coff’s Harbour 


” 


a Smoky Cape ... 


” 


Be Crowdy Bay ne 
.| Sugarloaf Point 
.| Port Stephens ... 
| Yacaaba Head 
= Port Stephens see 
...| Lake Macquarie 
...| Catherine Hill Bay 
.| Norah Head 


.| Tom Thumb Lagoon ... 


” 


”» 


..-| Lake IHawarra... 
..| Jervis Bay... 
...| Cunjurong Lake 
.-.-| Toubouree Lake 
..| Termeil Point ... sti 
..| Murramarang Point ... 
.| O'Hara Head ... 


:..| Point Upright ... 


..| Bateman’s Bay 


me Moruya sit 
...| Mount Dromedary 
| Eden... re 


Latitude 


Longitude 


South. East, Ares. 

sae ° * | aeres, 
28 11 | 153 36 10 
28 36 | 153 39 14 
29 55 | 153 24 52 
30 0] 153 17 15 
30 9/153 14 16 
30 11 | 153 17 38 
30 13 | 153 11 6 
30 17.| 153 10 a 
30 18 | 153 9 31 
32 26 | 152 33 te 

32 37 | 152 20 | 1,145 
Segissrr |I| eaeade 60 
32 41 | 152 15 68 
32 42 | 152 15 3 
32 42 | 152 15 34 
32 45 | 152 13 270 
33 5 | 151 41 6 
33 10 | 151 39 10 
33 13 | 151 37 30 
34 27 | 150 57 64 
34 28 | 150 58 6} 
34 29 | 150 57 45h 
34 29 | 150 56 1} 
34 29 | 150 57 5} 
34 32 | 150 54 5 
35 7 | 150 47 132 
35 16 | 150 32 22 
35 26 | 150 26 10 
35 27 | 150 25 6 
35 32 | 150 26 184 
35 33 | 150 24 20 
35 35 | 150 23 15 
35 35 | 150 22 3 
35 35 | 150 22 1 
35 38 | 150 21 3 
35 40 | 150 20 2 
35 41 | 150 19 1} 
35 45 | 150 16 12 
35 45 | 150 16 7 
35 51 | 150 12 85 
36 15 | 150 14] 285 
37 0 | 149 57 25 
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The majority of these islands, as is evident from their areas, are too small 
to be of much value. For the most part they are of granitic, schistic, 
basaltic, porphyritic, or doleritic formation. They have meagre vegetation, 
and practically no timber. 


_ South Solitary Island carries one of the most powerful lights along the 
coast. 

The Five Islands Group shelter Port Kembla from southerly gales. 

Broughton Island, with a maximum height of 286 feet, is of sandstone 
formation, and is covered with low scrub and grass, It is a centre for 
lobster and other fishing, and offers a good landing. Point Stephens and 
Montague Islands also carry lighthouses. At Montague Island, also, there 
is a Government wharf, and the granite on the island supplied material for 
the lighthouse structure, as well as for buildings in Sydney, notably the 
granite columns of the General Post Office. 


Lord Howe Island, the dependency of New South Wales, as before stated, 
is situated some 300 miles east of Port Macquarie. It was discovered in 1788 by 
Lieutenant Ball. The island, which is a tourist resort, is 7 miles in length, 
by a width ranging from half-a-mile to 1} miles, having an area of 5 square 
miles approximately, or 3,220 acres, of which only some 300 acres are suitable 
for cultivation. The highest point is Mt. Gower, 2,840 feet. The soil is rich, 
the island being of volcanic origin, and vegetation is luxuriant; the flora are 
varied, but palms and banyans are characteristic; the climate is mild and 
equable, and the rainfall abundant. In December, 1912, the population 
numbered 107. No land has been alienated, the residents living rent free 
on sufferance. Sole export of the island is the seed of the Kentia Palm 


Norfolk Island is a Crown Colony, under the administration of the Governor 
of New South Wales. The island, which was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774, lies along latitude 29° 3’ 45” S., longitude 167° 58’ 6” E., 930 
miles from Sydney; it is about 5 miles long by 3 miles wide, the area being 
8,528 acres, the circumference 20 miles. The climate is equable and the rain- 
fall averages about 43 inches per annum. The census population (1911) was 
985 persons. Education is free and compulsory. 

The islands in Port Jackson, nine in number, are referred to in the des- 
cription of the Port. 

Lion Island (Mount Eliot) lies within the entrance to Broken Bay, 
equidistant from the northern and southern headlands ; and Bowen Island lies 
in the entrance to Jervis Bay. 

Woodford, Chatsworth, Harwood, and Palmer Islands are in the estuary of 
the Clarence River, and Mitchell, Oxley, Jones, and Dumaresq Islands con- 
stitute a delta formation at the mouth of the Manning River. 

Ash, Dempsey, Mosquito, Spectacle, and Bullock Islands divide the Hunter 
River into two channels, a few miles above the river mouth. 


THE SURFACE. 


The surface of New South Wales consists of three distinct natural divisions 
which with their areas are as follow :-— 


’ Acres. 
Coast me ie eee “ae oes wae .» 22,355,401 
Tablelands and western slopes ... ie at . 50,083,127 
Plains, including Western Land Divisio _ ..» 126,196,352 


Total oe oe ae eevee 198,634,880 
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The Coastal strip is undulating and well watered:, it ranges from 30 to 150, 
miles in width, the Hunter-Goulburn Valley being the widest. portion, and 
is backed by the Great Dividing Range. The soil is for the most, part fertile,, 
rivers are numerous, and, on. account of the proximity of the mountain ranges 
to the coast, short and rapid, with an average fall of some 70 feet per mile. 

The tablelands, properly socalled, cover 25,831,246 acres. The northern’ 
tableland. commences in Queensland, has an average height of 2;500. feet, 
and terminates on the northern side: of the Peel River Valley. The southern 
tableland extends from the Victorian border, and slopes gradually te the. 
Cudgegong and: Colo Rivers; its average height is slightly less than the 
northern tableland, although the Kosciusko: Plateau, the most elevated. portion: 
of the State, is within its limits. The eastern front of the tablelands is 
rugged, but the western slopes which contain 24,251,881 acres, are long and. 
merge gradually into the plains, forming a transition stage between the 
agricultural. districts of the tablelands and the pastoral settlements of the 
Plains. 

The plains extend over the interior of New South Wales from the-base of 
the tablelands to the western boundary of the State; they are for the most 
part untimbered, and practically the only breaks in their contour are the 
Grey and Barrier Ranges, which are respectively gold and silver mining. 
centres.. The plains, so called, cover 45,827,854 acres, and the western division 
80,368,498 acres. 


River Systems. 


The Great Dividing Range constitutes the main watershed for the rainfall 
of New South Wales, marking the country off into a steep eastern slope 
and: a more gentle western slope. In the absence of mountain ranges above 
the snow-line, the rivers are dependent. wholly on rainfall for,supplies, the 
only: exception being the Murray and its tributaries, the volume of which 38 
increased in spring and early summer: by the melting of snow on the higher 
slopes of Kosciusko Plateau. Consequently the volume of the rivers varies: 
with the season, being greatest.on the eastern slope in winter. 


Coastal Rivers. 


The coastal rivers are distinguished by considerable falls, limited navigable. 
distances, and frequently bar-bound entrances; they have more- uniform 
volume than the western rivers. 

The following statement shows the rivers, their lengths, and chief tribu- 


taries, of which those on the left bank of the mver are marked L; 
tributaries not so marked are on. the nght bank :— i 


River, ee aa Chiet Tributaries, | Afprontibate 
1 | 
miles. miles. 
Tweed... bet 40 
Brunswick ai 35 
Riehmond ... «|  F60 
Clarence ... se 190 Orara lw... ae oes 80 
. Nymboida ees «| 110 7 
Mann (L) ste ses 90 
Timbara $05 st 95 . 
Bellinger .., ie 60 ; 
Nambucca a +. 
Macleay ... «| 160 Apsley ... aoe oa 90 
Chandler (L) ... el. 55 
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pau 
River, Approximate | -chiet Telhutaries, ee 
miles. 
Hastings .. ...| 190 | Mariel) .. ... 80 
. Bierboraugh .. = BD 
Manning ... eo! SLED a ‘Greak. uy) o 80 
; Soren ga $5 
| Barnard (lj. FS BO 
Woilomba ... 35) 
Myall ea 30 
Karuah ... es 50 
Fionter =... we BO Williams (L) ... «a = 60 
| Paterson {1} : ape 
Goulburn 1399 
Wyhong Creek {L) a 0 
Krui Riwar (1)... 60 
| Dart Bradk : 40 
Isis. 70 
Hawkesbury | 335 Colo (L) 60 
° Capertee 60 
Nepean ... 45 
Noattai as eas} 35 
Cox’s ... ie | 0 
Georges... is 50 : 
Shoalhaven i 220 Mongarlowe 40 
Drockhawon ee ee 
Clyde ee as 80 | 
Tuross =... 70 
Bega (Bemboka) ... BS Brogo (L) 35 
Towamba .. “a 50 
Wallagaraugh ... 30 
{ 


The Tweed River drains the north-east corner of the State; the north 
and middle arms rise in the Macpherson Range; the south arm rises near 
Mount Burrell in-a low range, which is the watershed between the Richmond 
and the Tweed Rivers, 

The Richmond River ‘has three arms—main, north, and:south. The main 
arm rises in Mount Lindsay in the Macpherson Range; it is navigable to 
Lismore, 65 miles fram the sea. The Clarence River also rises ‘in the Mac- 
pherson Range. ‘The area of its basin sis approximately 8,900 square miles. 
The head of navigation is Copmanhnurst, 67 miles from Shoal Bay; and 
ocean-going steamers, drawing up to 11 feet of water, can proceed as far as 
Grafton, 45 miles fram the Bay. 

The Bellinger and Nambucca have their sources in ‘the North Coast Range. 
The latter river is navigable for vessels of light draught to Bowraville, 30 
miles from the sea. 

The drainage area of the Macleay River is 460 square miles, and the 
head of navigation is Green Hills, 30 miles from the sea. 

The Hastings River rises inthe Hastings Range, and the Manning River in 
the Mount Royal Range. The latter river has two ‘outlets, Harrington and 
Farquher Inlets, but Harrington Inlet is the safer and less obstructed ; 
river is navigable for vessels of 7 feet draught #0 Wingham, 30 miles ‘Foor 
the sea; the basin covers 3,000 aquare miles. 

The Biver Hunter is the largest of the coastal rivers of the ‘State, ond 
dzaans some 11,000 square miles of ‘territory; this river, and the Biver 
Hawkesbury, attain their considerable Jengths :by exceedingly winding 
courses. The Hunter River rises in the Mount Royal Range, close to the 
source of the Manning River. It isnavigable for ocean steamers to Morpeth, 
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35 miles, and for smaller craft for 20 miles up both the Williams and 
the Paterson. The water supply for the Hunter District is drawn from the 
Hunter River. 

The Hawkesbury River has its source as the Wollondilly River in the 
Cullarin Range at Mount McAlister, and its drainage area is 8,000 square 
miles, The estuary forms a fine harbour in Brisbane Water and Pittwater, 
and the river is navigable for some 70 miles from the sea to Sackville Reach. 
The water supply of the Metropolis and County Cumberland is drawn from 
the Upper Nepean, a tributary of the Hawkesbury River. 

George’s River rises in the Illawarra Range, and is navigable for small craft 
to Liverpool. 

The Shoalhaven River rises ina spur of the Gourock Range. It is connected 
with the Crookhaven River by a canal which is being widened by continuous 
erosion, navigation being restricted by sand-bars to small steamers, which 
trade to Greenwell Point. The Clyde River rises in Pigeon House Mountain 
and discharges in Bateman Bay. 


Inland Rivers. 


New South Wales has within its boundaries considerable lengths of the 
rivers of the Central Australian Plain. The River Murray has a total 
length of 2,310 miles, of which 1,200 miles form the boundary between 
New South Wales and Victoria. 

In 1855, by an Imperial Statute, it was enacted that the whole water- 
course of the Murray, from its source to the eastern boundary of South 
Australia, shall be within the territory of New South Wales. The 
tributaries are as follow :— 


Miles. Darling River—conid.— Miles. 

Darling Anabranch eee «. 320 Namoi River (LL)... «. 430 
Darling River... .-. 1,760 Pian Creek ... < -. 120 
Talyawalka Anabranch (L) 260 Baradine Creek (L) « 110 
Warrego River (N.S.W. por- 130 Dubbo Creek (L) ... sais 50 
tion). Peel River (L) eee eae 50 
lrrara Creek... 60 Thalaba Creek (L) . Ses 90 
Culgoa River (N.S.W. portion) 130 Gwydir (Meei) River r(L) «. 350 
Birrie River (L) f 110 Mooni Creek... - 110 
Bogan River (LL)... «. 370 Boomi River (L) ... -. 110 
Duck Creek... sie 70 Gil GilCreek (L) ... -. 130 
Gunningbar Creek... 70 Whalan Creek (L) ... «. 110 
Bulbodney Creek Dy 60 Croppa Creek (L) 235 70 
Bokhara River ts . 160 Macintyre River (1) «. «180 
Marra Creek (L)_... .. 180 Severn River.. «. = =:120 
Crooked Creek (L) ... 100 Kyalite or Edward ‘River (L) «. 280 
Macquarie River (L) ... 590 Wakool River ited -. 240 
Castlereagh River .. 340 Yarrien Creek .., -. 100 
Nedgera Creek (L) 80 Niemur River ... oe 90 
Mowlma Greek (L) 50 Merran Creek (L) 253 60 
Marthaguy Creek 200 Moulamein (Billabong ahi 400 

Merri = Merri 90 Yanko Creek ... 190 

Creek. * Tuppal Creek eee ee 60 

The Big Warrambool River 100 Swampy Plain River... aa 40 


The Murray-Darling basin covers 414,253 square miles, of which 
230,000 square miles are in New South Wales, and 105,000 in Queensland, 
the balance being in Victoria. 

The River Darling joins the River Murray near the township of Went- 
worth, 150 miles from the South Australian border. The part of the 
Warrego within New South Wales joins with the Darling, 950 miles from 
Murray Junction, the Culgoa joins at 1,070 miles, the Bogan at 1,075 miles, 
the Macquarie at 1,260 miles, the Namoi at 1 ,360 miles, and the Gwydir at 
1,460 miles. 
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The Darling ‘is navigable during freshets to Walgett, 1,910 miles from 
the sea, To make the river more serviceable commercially, proposals have 
been made for providing locks and weirs, At Bourke Hill a lock has been 
placed as a test, and on;the Macquarie several weirs have been placed. 

The Narran and Paroo Rivers, which flow southwards from Queensland, and 
join the River Darling, have respectively 100 and 103 miles of their lengths 
within New South Wales. 


The Murrumbidgee River joins the River Murray 430 miles from the 
South Australian border, and has an approximate length of 1,050 miles. 
Following are its tributaries :— 


| Miles. Miles. 
Lachlan River... jee «. 850 Bullenbung Creek (L) ... ees 40 
Marrowie Creek jase - 100 Houlaghans Creek ae tee 50 
Willandra Billabong Creek. 250 Yaven Yaven Creek (L) ous 40 
Euglo Creek (L)_.... «» =120 Billabong Creek ... va ae 35 
Goobang Creek tne «. 140 Adelong Creek (L.) tees ec 35 
Mandagery Creek ... wes 80 Tumut River (L.) aoe ae 90 
Boorowa River (L) ees 80 Goodradigbee River (L)... ae 60 
Abercrombie River ... « 110 Molonglo River ... se ive 90 
Crookwell River... ee 35 Umaralla River ... nae we 90 
Old Man Creek (L) ... ie 40 


The Snowy River, the upper portion of which is known as the Eucumbene 
River, has a length of 170 out of a total length of 265 miles within New 
South Wales, with tributaries as follows :— 


Miles. Miles 
Numbla Creek ... tas dae 30 Bobundara Creek (L) ... mae 35 
Delegate River (L) ap wee 60 Wullwye Creek ... aes Se 30 
McLaughlin River (L) ... one 60 
Fioops. 


The fall of the eastern coastal rivers being considerable, they are liable 
to floods in periods of heavy and sudden rainfall in the low- -lying parts of 
their basins. Such floods, while causing destruction of property and even 
of life, cover the low- -lying lands with a fertile silt, and help to clear the. 
river entrances of sand-bars and shoals. In 1893 a disastrous flood occusred 
in the Hunter Valley. In 1913 the Hunter and the Tweed Rivers both 
were in flood, but the resultant destruction was not serious. 


The western rivers derive most of their volume from monsoonal rains, 
the Dividing Range generally forming a barrier to the easterly winds. The 
fadl of the western on being slight, the plain coantry admits of flood 
waters extending widely though not deeply. 

The question of the conservation and utilisation of stream-flow is of con- 
siderable importance in the development of New South Wales, and is treated 
in detail subsequently in conmectton with the rural industries: 


Lakes. 
In the three geographical divisions of New South Wales, the lakes are 
quite distinctive. 
On the coast the lakes or lagoons are generally due to the formation of 
bars and banks of river silt and the joint action of tides and prevailing 
winds. 
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On the highlands in the South are the Kosciusko lakes, due to the 
formation of barriers of moraine material. 


In the Central and Western areas are some lakes, formed by the filling of 
local depressions, and other shallow lakes, along the courses of rivers, 
particularly the Murray and the Darling, formed by the building up of flood 
barriers on the plains. 


Only three lakes of any-consequence are traced to distinct geological 
causes, viz.: Lakes George and Bathurst and Guyra (Mother of Ducks) 


Lagoon. 


The following list shows the lakes and lagoons of the coastal district, lakes 
on the highlands, and the lakes and depressions of the central and western 


areas. 
Lake. | Locality. Area. | | Lake. Locality. Area. 
1 I 
CoasTAL. 
Acre. Acres, 
Barazoot Bermaguti : 100 Myall .. a «-| Port Stephens 115,300 
Birroul Noorooma 4 500 Nangudga Nooroona 20) 
Black Bibbenluke .. =. 140 || Narval ee 45 
Bondi P Vathrs : 67 Narrabeen -| Manly 600 
Booloombayt Broadwater .. 3,500 |! Pambula Eden 700 
Brisbane Water Broken Bay .. 7,000 Queens Camden Haven 2,560 
Bulbararing Gosford ae 200 | Swith Port Stephens 2,600 
Burri: UNadulia . 1,20 St. George's Basin ..| Huskisson 9,200 
Cathie Port Macquaaie 685 || Tarragal Gosford 33 80 
Cobaki Broadwater. e| Chinderalt 450 Termeil ae ..| Ternieil 120 
Cockrone Gostord 120 ‘ferranora Broad- | Chinderah 1,100 
Cohens ‘Pathra Sj water. 
Coila .. Moruya ..' 1,850 |! The Back Merrinibula 100 
Conjola Ullacalia .| t,609 (| ,, Broadwater Port Stephens 5,500 
Coralo .-| Eden .. 1s0 $3 ee Ciarence River 4,700 
Corunna .-| Noorooma.. i 480 jo Little Noorooma .. 30 
Cudgen Murwillumbah 320 || Tilba Tilba “ =e 300 
Cudmirrah Huskissou 960), Tom Thumb Lagoon Wollongong .. 450 
Cuttazee Bermagui ?48 (| Toubouree Ulladulla -.| 350 
Deewhy Manly... 80 | Tnggerah Wyong -| 18,500 
Duragss Water ; Bateman «| 1,209 Tuross te Moruya Heads 13400 
Hiawatha Grafton ‘ 869 | Wagonga .. Noorooma 3) 
Ulawarra Wollongong -| 8,500 | Wallaca aa Bermagui 1,300 
Innes (Burraw: an) . Port Macquarie. ..! 6,150 | Wallagoot .. --| Tathra 2 a 950 
Macquarie Newcastle ./ 29,000 || Wallis .-| Cape Hawke. . . | 19,009 
Merrimbula .. Vambuta 1,350 | Wamberal .-| Gosford 140 
Minnie Water Graiton 128 || Wapengo .. .-| Tathra 870 
Mirco 3 Termeil 400 || Watacu Taylor ..| Camden Haven 8,000 
Mur muaga Noorocoma 1 460 | WoHlumboola .-| Jervis Bay | 1,50 
Munmorah «i Tuggerah 2,060 |! Wooloweyah.. ..| Yamba 6,400 
HIGtiLaxy. 
Albina ..| Mount Kosciusko 36 | Hedley Tarn --| Monnt Kosciusko 10 
Mathurst -»| ‘Carnage 3,600 i Llangathiin .. ..| Ben Lomond. . 940 
Hive .-| Mount Kosciusko 6U ¢ | Little Liangothlin .. re ee cae 285 
Clib se eS 16 May .. ae ..| Mount Kosciusko B 
Coolamatong oe Lorridale as 8¢ Balt .. ..: Berridale 3 
Eucumbene .. ss Adawninaby .. ; 32 ! Spring Oreck wal i wis 12 
George ..| Bungendore .. .138,500 || The Long .. ..| Adaminaby 45° 
OTEER. 
Albert Wacea 240 |; Roolaboolka : Menindie .. 7,680 
Altiboulka Yantara 1,000 || Boundary -, Dalgety sie 3 
Amphitheatre --| Menindie 1,920 ; Brennan + Menindie .. 960 
Arable ac) «| Cooma ae 45 | Briekkiln Bs sy 320 
Avon... 7 ..| Nimitybelle .. 360 | Brommeys i 9 1,920 
Baleka a Menindie 610 | Buekley - .! Dalgety 145 
Baily Castle .. Goombalie 1,000 | Bullanaming ..| Bredbo 28 
(Taylors) Bultenbalong ..| Berridale  .. 50 
Rancanya Mootwingee .. 10,240 || Bullogal te ! Booligal iia €49 
Barnato , Cobar sie 320 || Bungarry .. ..| Oxley. ae 160 
Beards (Black) Nimitybelle .2-  ..] AOD || Banunuburt.. - 7 ace 100 
Big Sand ‘Hill Balranald 320 |] Burkaneko .. .| Fords Bridge 160 
Bifiji Meningie =... ‘1,600 || Barus (3:Lakes) Nimitybelle .. 80- 
Boocathan Oxley 960 | Burra Burra.. Taralga a 200... 
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Lake. Locality. Arca. , Lake. Locality. Area, 
I 
Ornen— continued. 

Acres. | Acres. 
Cargelligo .. ..| Cargellizgo .. --| 2,500 | Nayran.. .. «.| Brewarrina .. +. | $5,060 
-Carrolin # ., --| Berridule.. Se 20 |) Neana es -.| Poongaia .. a] 7,560 
Cawndilla .. .-| Menindie os ..| 22,040 ') Noeyanga .. ..| Euston o ~-| Léeu 
Chesney es -.| Gooubslie .. mall 160 || Netilegoe =... --| Menindie =... «| 7,G40 
Cobham os -| Milparinka .. .-| 4,280 || New .. = sh ” de oe WO 
Comayjong .. ..| Oxley es - 200 || Niatia 5 --| Pooneaira.. ee] 7,680 
Coomarovp .. .-| Pooleybue.. ae 80 || Nichebulka .. .-| Ford’s Bridge ee 300 
Coombah .-| Poonvaira = .. .-| 2,560 | Nitchic a .-| Pooncaira .. --( 1,280 
Coonbi:ly .. ..| Ford’s Bridge “i 500 !) North a2 ..| Menindie ort --{| 8,200 
Cooper’s aa ..| Nimitybeile .. a 70 | Nucha ‘ ..| ‘Toorawangee «| 1,280 
Cootralantra i 59 oe 350 | Oil ‘Lree Lagoon --| Howiong .. --| 14460 
Corega, a ..| Wileannia .. he G40 ' Vanimaroo . -.| dieu udie ae --| 16,640 
Cowal ae ..| Blarsdett ss .-| 15,000 || Paradise ne oe] zi ine zh o8u 
Collamuleha ..| Wanaartng .. -.| 1,209 || Patterson -.| Milparnka .. ».| 1,820 
Cullive? Pe ..| Urana ae -.[ 3,240 |] Pinpira = -.| Kounenberry ‘i 160 
Dead: Horse «| Menindie —.. as 100 || Pesoniah es --| Tooleybue .. ee 450 
Denman 3 «| Ford’s Bridge --| 1,00 1} Poon Boon .. os ai .-| 1,000 
Dennys ihe +-| Menindie —.. -.| 2,540 |) Papilta 7 --| Poonunira.. --| 82,400 
Dick .. da ..| Wileannia .. --| 8,200 || Popo ee 7 te -+| 18,560 
Dry .. 4 ..| Goombalie .. we 690 1) Pysant “ «-| Menmmndie —.. ¥é aza 
” oe 3 .-} Pooneaiva  .. ta £0 i Kaceconrse ., ..| Uralia ee ee 46 
= as ce ..| Menindie —. a) 1,820 1) Rateatehers --| Menindie .. «| 8,400 
+3 Ss ise ..; Booligal a le 640 1) Redbaak an ea te Se 320 
leudal Comer .-| Henty a ~ 4 2,109 | itoping Pole.. as Dean painty a an -480 
Dukes... 2s ..| Nimutybelle .. a 50 ‘| Round Swamp -.) Narratri fae = hale ‘0 
Dundomallee --| Balranald... --| 1,280 i] Ryans hs --| Oxley a8 oe 160 
ekerboon .. --| Wileannia .. my 160 | . --| Uralla 5 a 1:0 
. Emo. aie ..| Menindie a ..) 3,200 Say’ ers un «-| Menindie a ~| 25€0 
Enealyptus .. ns Ke fs ..| 4,420 || Shadbolts  .. y = ws wi 4u 
Eukobilli .. fe a as ad 320 || Speculation ,. a n - a Gan 
Fort-Grey Basin ..| Tibooturra .. .-| 1,000) ‘Leke auiald =. --| 1,400 
Gilman Re :.| Kingston... - 266 j| Talpile : ..| Doaleybue .. oe 389 
Golgol iis .-| Golyol ey Fi 640 |) Tandon - --| Meninudie .. ..| 28,480 
Goran aid .-| Gannedah  ., --| 10,600 3! Tandure i i 3 sid ..| 6,129 
Green the ..| BibbenInke .. ad 39°] Farrmawouz .. -.| Bogligat et a aw 
Guises - ..| Dalgety ie ee 3 j| Teryawevoya, . | Menindie  .. 3 6,120 
Gum Lake .. ..| Meriindie rs ..| 1,680 || The Boundary ) Nanirybclle Ps eU 
Gumngia =, ..| Hillston a a 40 |, Dry 5 - | Oxley oe eu -320 
Haystack... -.| Menindie o Se poi, Salt Lake -.| dilparinka .. . | 16,000 
Hogaus ws a ae 25 a 16 x Tinkers . .-| Cooma oh 7 
Hugucdara .. .-| Coonia ig oe 15 || Thnb-rgal.. a a ots on 50 
island iis . » oo ae 12 |) Tommys ee ..; Dalyety - ae 9 
ag. eae ae -.| Nimitybelle .. ae 45 || Tems .. ae -.| Boo-igal die at 4u 
-dikimatong ... «| Dalyery ee ua 70 || Tooim es --| Puah .. oe ad 80 
Kangarvo.. ..| Menindie — .. -.| 1,220 || TravetHers  -. ..| Menindic  .. ne 4aeu 
Kerkeri s ..| Moulamein _. a 200 || Twin -. Xe .-| Pocneaywa  .. see 40 
liiah .. ae ..| Berridale Se: Pe £QO i] UJania BA -.| MUpsrinka .. a} 2,000 
Killen ie .-| Wanaaring .. oe 300 ||] Unnamed... .-| Ninntsbelle .. 2 ta 
Kilfmacooln .. .-| Cooma he ..| 100 || Upper sand-Hill ..| Balranald... i Bio 
Kopago és ..| Wileannia =... oA G10 |, Urana . ..| Crave eee oe] 4,200 
Lignam es .-| Oxley oe : 120 |) Uranyong .. om a ok ..| 1,160 
Little .. Pouilcaira ..., 74 649 || Victoria oe ..| Menindie .. «-| 3,840 
Little Amphitheatre. Menindie he <i 160 ey ae --| Wentwerth .. +-| 28,000 
s» Alother vf : a Waldaira es .-| Balranald .. Ae 649 
Ducks } | Guyra cok ate $0 watjeers 1. | Hoolizal 1. | ayzeu 
Long ... io .-| Menindie =... --| 1,120 i! Washpool  .. .-| Nimitybelle .. ee 15 
eee ae a i 2 os eet 420 || Watchie mS --| Wanaaring .. os 320 
Lyse .. ce ..| Monismeia .. ie LW || Waterioo — ., ..; Menindie  .. ..) 2,¢80 
Maffra ts --| Dalweiy aa ee 70 || White Water <0 a Ss ss lew 
Malta... a ..| Menindie .. a G40 || Willeroo a3 ..| Goombalie .. aa 20) 
Manies <s -.| Cargelligo 2. --| 1,Cu0 || Wondamingle -.| Pooncaira w| 1,929 
Marius He a 35 oe Ae $00 ; Windaunka .. a Koonenberry . 640 
Menindie me ..| Menindie _ -- | 38,460 || Wolare ..| Tocleybue  .. tee Bou 
Mere .. é ..| Goombulie .. .-| 200 |' Wooromur ., ss - Sa w) 730 
Merrimageel «| Booligal ee a 3:0 |) Wongallara .,. ..| Wileannia .. +.| TLA20 
Milkengay ze . | Pooncsira .. --| 6400 |) Woyrtchuyga.. a Pe a --| 1280 
Mindona a ee -.| 15,3860 | Yatudaroo .. ..| Goombalie .. i O46 
Mooratehie .. «| Wileannia 1! de K2Q0]) Yanga Sa «ft balranald  .. .- | Seu 
Moseys on ..| Menindie.. a G20) Yantara <2 «-| Murarinka .. -.| 6 CWO 
Mother of Ducks |. Guyra ex «-| 1,140 | Yantia ae «-| Pooncaira .. ~.| S880 
Muddah --| Cooma ee ep 60 | Yariie eon «| Wee Waa .. as lsu 
Muetta . es sg se 20 | Yeltow wh «| Pooneaita .. «.[ 6,402 
Mullawoeks Basin ..| Wanaaring .. --) 1,600], York .. ae ..| Aduminauy .. cen pst 

Mungunii ... ~-| Wanaaring .. ot 10 |; 


Some of the coastal lagoons axe of importance in connection with coastal 
trade :— 

Terranora Browlwater forms part of the western estuary of the Tweed 
River, .and has a depth of 5 to 6 feet-in places. Channels, 50 feet wide, 
with 6 feet of- ener at low ‘tide, have been ent, and allow of navigation 
by craft of 50 to 60 tons, chietly engaged in carrying sugar cane. 
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Lake Innes (Burrawan) has two outlets to the Pacific Ocean, one leading 
into Cathie Lake, and the other joining the Hastings River near Port 
Macquarie. 

Queens and Watson Taylor's Lakes are tidal, and connected with Camden 
Haven. Vessels drawing 3 to 4 feet are engaged in punting timber 

Wallis Lake receives the waters of Wollomba River. Vessels of fairly 
large tonnage enter the Lake, arid the bar harbour of Port Forster lies near 
the entrance. 

Myall Lake and The Broadwater drain into Port Stephens. They form a 
tourist and fishing resort. 

Lake Macquarie is 20 miles long by 3 to 6 sities broad, and has a coast 
line of some 200 miles. It constitutes a bar harbour with a considerable 
coastal trade, and several townships, as Boolaroo, Toronto, Belmont, and 
Teralba are situated on the shores of the Lake. 


Lake Illawarra is shallow. It is a fishing ground, whence supplies are 
drawn for Sydney markets. 
St. George’s Basin is a fishing and tourist resort. 


The Lake George Basin in the Cullarin Range is the solitary example of a 
purely inland drainage area, The Lake is 2,200 feet above sea level; is 
16 miles long by 6 miles at its widest patt. It is fed on the east by Murray’s, 
Taylor's, Deep, and Turallo Creeks. Being frequently dry, the bed of 
the lake is under grazing leases, and the southern portions have been in 
cultivation from time to time. Lake Bathurst is 2,00u feet above sea level. 


Tn addition to the lakes named above, there are, particularly in the western 
part of New South Wales, depressions of greater or less area which carry no 
water. Some of these depressions are reached only by high flood waters, or 
are shallow or filled by overflow. In‘ other places, especially where the 
intake is under control of a private person, or trust, as is the case with the 
Anabranch and Terawynia Creek systems, the supply of water to the lake is 
regulated deliberately or even cut off altogether, as the area has more value 
when dry than when under water. 


The following list of these depressions shows the locality in which they are 
situated :— 


Depression. "Locality. Dery ression. Locality, 
Agnes ... va « Moulamein. Gunbar “a .. Gunbar, 
Bingery eae ..» Pooncaira. Gunyulka a ... Wilcannia. 
Bintullia ss ' wee Menindie. Harvey’s im ... Balranald. 
Blue... ee ... Pooncaira, Loriwa < oa 35 
Buolpara ie «» Louth, Little Sand Hill wea 3 
Bullea ... aie ... Milparinka, Loorica a 6a 3 
Bunda ... oe .-- Wilcannia. Macommon ‘sis nee > 
Collins ... ae «.. Menindie. Merwin... aan hoe ” 
Condoulpe_... ... Balranald. Mickwilly atid ... Wilcannia. 
Coorpooka ... «. White Cliffs. Moon Moon _s.. ... Booligal. 
Cullewie oe .. Wilcannia. Moormanyah ... «.. Ivanhoe. 
Deadman Ses ««» Menindie. Muckee ... wae ... Balranald. 
Dry... ies ».. Ivanhoe. Naroolpilley ... ... Wilcannia. 
Dry... cae .-- Moulamein. Nine Mile pie rae s% 
Ganaway aes ww. Oxley. Oleopoloko ae «. White Cliffs, 
Greer ... sed «.» Tooleybuce. Oxley... as .-- Bourke. 
Genoe ... is rr Pr Qulilla ... see «.. Wilcannia. 
Goonimur aes abe #5 Paika ... ale ... Balranald. 


Green ... ase . Milparinka, Patagorah ove ... Pooncaira. 
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Depression. Locality. Depression. Locality. 
Peri (Peery)... .. White Cliffs, Teare.., uae ..- Moulamein. 
Pine see sas .-- Pooncaira. Tilpilly ... ose ... Wilcannia. 
Pitarpunga wea .. Balranald. Tongo ... ax ... Wanaaring. 
Pillio-illaluka =... ...  Wilcannia, Tyson... ee +» Oxley. 
Poopelloe uss Pr Wallace ... oss «» Menindie. 
Rodman’s oa aad # Wannah ... ae «.. Tooleybuc. 
Silistria ... ead «.. Broken Hill. Warracoocarie ... «.. Wileannia. 
Tacubah pee .. Wileannia, Warrawenia «.. Pooncaira. 
Taila ... oes ... Euston. Yentabangee.., ... White Cliffs. 
Talbstts ... an .- Balranald. 

. MINERAL SPRINGS. 

Mittagong. 


Mineral springs are to be found in many parts of the State, that at Mittagong 
on the southern railway line being best known, as the public are afforded 
opportunity for drinking the waters. 


The Mittagong spring is the source of a large deposit of brown hematite. 
The water contains nearly 6 grains of bicarbonate of iron, over 2 grains 
each of bicarbonate of magnesium and calcium, over 2 grains each of chloride 
of sodium and potassium, and over 1 grain of chloride of magnesium out of 
a total of solids, amounting to 15-765 grains per gallon. 


Ballimore. 


The Ballimore spring is about 20 miles north-east of Dubbo. Of the 
total fixed matter amounting to 225 grains per gallon, bicarbonate of soda 
represents 183 grains, potassium nearly 13 grains, calcium over 11 grams, 
magnesium over 9 grains, and chloride of sedium nearly 7 grains. Bicar- 
bonate of lithium, strontium, and iron are present with traces of silica and 
alumina. 


Rock Flat. 


The Rock Flat is a natural spring which comes to the surface on the bank 
of the Creek of the same name, about 10 miles south-east of Cooma. Out 
of 143 grains of fixed matter per gallon, bicarbonates of calcium and sodium 
are responsible for 52 grains and 45 grains respectively, and bicarbonate of 
magnesium yields over 22 grains. Bicarbonates of potassium and strontium 
are also present, together with 5 grains of chloride of sodium, and. traces of 
silica, alumina, and nitrate of soda. 


Bungonia. 


The spring is situated in Bungonia Creek, about a iaile and a half from the 
town of Bungonia. Upon analysis fixed matter per gallon amounted to 
207 grains, of which nearly 143 grains were bicarbonate of calcium. 
Bicarbonate of magnesium was present to the amount of 32 grains. The 
other principal constituents being chloride of sodium and bicarbonate of 
sodium, of nearly 13 grains each. 


Jarvisville. 


This is a natural mineral spring which issues from the face of a cliff of 
Hawkesbury sandstone, about 1 mile from Picton Railway Station. Out of 
212 grains of fixed matter per gallon, chloride of sodium represents nearly 
101 grains. Amongst other principal: constituents are, bicarbonate of 
magnesium 50 grains, bicarbonate of calcium 19 grains, chloride of magnesium 
26 grains, and sulphate of potash 12 grains, 
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Mountains. 


Vor a short distance the Great Dividing Range, under the name of the 
Macpherson Range, forms the boundary between New South Wales and 
Queensland ; from Tenterfield the range trends south-west, under the name 
of New England Range, to Murrurundi; thence, as the Liverpool Range, 
which is the boundary between the Liverpool Plains and the Hunter-Goulbain 
Valley, the trend is westerly to the locality of Cassilis. Thence to Goulburn, 
the Main or Blue Mountain Range connects the Northern and Southern 
Tablelands. From the locality of Goulbura to the Victorian border the Great 
Dividing Range is continued in the Cullarin, the Gourock, the Monaro, 
aud the Muniong (Munyang) Ranges. The Hawkesbury and the Lachlan 
Rivers take their rise in the Cullaria Range. 


The chief peaks of the Dividing Range are Ben Lomond (5,000 feet), Oxley’s 
Peak (4,500 feet), Mount Bindo (4, 460 feet), Mount McAlister (3,390 feet), 
Talltrang Peak (3,134 feet), Kybeyan (3,938 feet), Mount Townsend (7,238 
feet), Mount Kosciusko (7,305 feet), The Pilot (6,002 feet). 


On the castern and western sides of the Dividing Range are numerous 
spurs. Eastward is the Macpherson Range, the highest peak of which is 
Mout Lindsay, -4,06+ feet. The Richmond Range, turning sonthwards 
from Mount Lindsay, forms the watershed between the Richmond and 
Clarence Rivers. The Macleay Rang-s lie west and south of the Clarence 
River ; the highest peints are Chandler's Peak (5,150 feet), The Look-out 
(4,090 feet), Mount dylan (4,760 feet). A spur of the Liverpcol Range, 
between Murrurundi and Scone, contains the Black Mountain (3,297 tect), 
and Mount Wingen G, 000 teet), which is the solitary example in A ustralia 
-of a baming mountain, nob et ‘voleanie origin, but due to the gradual but 
continuous burning of the Greta thick coal seam some distance under- 
ground. Jt is es: imated that the mountain has been burning for some 800 
years, 

The Hastings Range forms the watershed between the Maclezy and the 
Hastings Rivers on the north. and between the Mamning and the Hastings 
Rivers on the south. Between the Manning and the Huumer Rivers tie 
watersbetl is formed by the Mount Roval Ranges, of which Mount Royal, 
.3,864 feet, is the high-s! poiut. The Hutter Range, seuth of the Hunter 
River, hus Mount Coricudgy (3,000 feet), Mount Warrawelong (2,090 
feet). 


‘In the Blue Mountains (Main Range), north of the Grose River. are Mount 
‘Wilson, Mourrt Tootie, Mount Tomah (3.276 feet), and Mount King George. 
East of Rydal are Mount Clarence (4,000 feet), and Mount Victoria (3,525 
feet). Mount Binda (4,460 feet) is between Rydal and the Jenolan Caves. 
Yayan Pic (4,000 feet) is south-west of Monnt Corieudgy. Southwards 
towards the Mittagong Range ure-several pron:inent peaks, and the Burra- 
-gorang Mountains. The Mittageng Hange connects the Great Dividing 
Range with the Illawarra Range, which extends from (Clifton to the 
‘Shoalhaven River, and includes such well-known points as Mount Keira, 
Mount Cordeaux, Mount Kembla (1,752 Feat), the Cambewarra Mountains, 
and Mount Meryla (2,167feet). 


Further south are soveral coastal ranges, i¢., the Currockbilly Range, 
‘hotaveen the. Shoalhaven River. and Moruya,. having The Pigeon Hause (2,358 
feet), Mounts Kingimar, Cnrroakbilly (3,709 feet), and Budlawang (3,727 
feet), Sherwin’s Range andthe Ranrs Head Range ene in the localities of 
INiniity belle. und. Kosemako. 

‘On :the western -side of the Main Range are several offakects; the 
Nandewar Range trends north-westerty from the locality of Kentucky. In 
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the Currabubnla Range, further south, Mount Turt-is 3000 feet high. Tie 
Warrumbungle Range trends north-west from Beacon Hill. ‘The Maccuarie 
Range has Mount Macquario (3,943 feet), and ends inthe Canoblas (4,576! 
feet). The Mundoonan Range branches off near. Lake George. The Muniong 
Range has three xpurs, the Murrumbidgee, the Tumut, and Murray Ranges: 
In the latter is Mount Dargal (5,661 feet). 

In the north-western plains is a range continued from Western Quecn-land, 
and in the southwest the Grey Range, which stretches south into the 
Barrier Range as far as Broken Hill. 

East of the Great Dividing Range are various isolated mountain peaks: 
Mount Warning (3,840 feet), near the head of Tweed River; Yarrahappini,, 
near Trial Bay; Ifount Sea View (3,100 feet). south of the Hastings Range} 
Goolangatta, (1,000 feet), near Shoalhaven River ; Dromedary (2,706 feet), 
near Tuross River ; 3 and ‘Ima ay (2,910 feet), near Twofold Bay. 


Limestonn Caves. 


The Jenolan, Yarreamgobilly, and Wombeyan Caves are of surpassing’ 
beauty, and attract mauy tourists. Improvements are continually being 
made by the Government of New South Wales to give easy access to the: 
various caverns at.these ‘popular resorts. 

‘The Jenolan Caves are distant about 35 milos from Mount Victoria,.on. 
the Wostern Railway Line. 


Yarrangohilly Caves are situate in the soathern portion of the State, being 
65 miles from Cooma or 47 niles from Tunnt. 

The eae Caves are distant 42 miles from Bowral, on the Southern 
Railway Lin 

berofembie Caves have perhaps the finest natural arch in Australia. 

Wellington Caves are andev ‘the control of the Macyuaric Shire Couneil. 

All the caves ara within land reserved for recreation purposes by the 
State. 

RIGONOMETRICAL SuRVE£Y. 
Trigonometrical Stations. 

In order to give an idea of the elgvation of the mountain peaks of the 
State, the foilowing list of stations es‘ablished in connection with the 
Trigonometrical Survey is included. ‘lrigonometrical stations are erected. 
almost invariably on the higheat peaks in the locality, and the list contsing 
stations having on altitude of 3,000 feet and over, the height, the 
latitade and longiinde of each being given. 

Twe base Hnes have been measured, one situated near Like George, and 
the other near Richmond. They are 5$ and 7 miles in ‘length respectively. 
A third base line, some 20 nailes in length, has been selected on the railway 
line, about 40. miles south-east of the town of Bourke, and the triangulation: 
has been extended in that direction. 

Up to the present a little more then one quarter of the State, namely; 
that. portien contained in the south-east, has been triangulated, so that 
particulars cannot be -giren of the remaining part of the State. However,. 
exclusive of the noxtd, part: of the Dividing Rauge, the peaks are, except im: 
isolated cases, less than 1,000 feet in height. 

In most.cases Trigonomettical stations bear the same name as the range.or 
peak on which they are situated. Where that is not the case they have been. 
ealled afser stations or persons of the locality, consequently the names will 
net be found on the mp, but their positions will be determined withont 
ditfieulty from the latitade and longitude, 
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In New South Wales there are 1,522 trigonometrical statious of heights 
ranging from less than 100 feet up to 7,305 (Mount Kosciusko); the number of 
stations of less height than 3,000 feet is 1,871; for the purposes of this 
Year-Book it is considered that these stations are relatively of unimportant 
altitude. Altitude is measured in feet above high water spring tide at Fort 


Denison (Port Jackson) :— 


Trigonometrical Station. 


' | 
Height. i Latitude South. 
| 


Longitude East. 


sb 
| 


Martin (Co. King) 
Margie... eee 
Hopkins... 
Turalla =... eh 
Bald (Co. Bathurst) 
Kendall... aos 
Cowper {Co. Argyle) 
Wayo an dee 
Somers ‘ 
Tipperary ... 
Mogia axe gee 
Howard (Co. Bathurst) ... 
Woolowolar ; 
Billa palela 
Coclumbeoka 
Elvington ... 
Napier... 
Caranga] ... 

Peach aes 
Wangat .. iss 
Bunnhybee ate 
Gainecor ... ae 
Fitton st 
Courabyra 

Pegar ren 
Balcombe ... she 
Bettowynd ous 
Harris (Co. Murray) 
Wandcllow se 
Hayden... 
Nunnery 

Bemboka ... 
Terramunguls 
‘Twynam .., 
Bomtah ... 
Cabvert... tee 
Bredbendoura—... 
Barren Jack 
Copperhannia 
Batlow — ... ous 
Coornartha oe 
Manar at ‘ 


Wells {€o. Georgiana) 
Catia sey abs 


a at 


Th 3.144 


ft. ° 
3,000 | 35 
3,002 | 35 
3,004 | 35 
3,006 | 35 
3,012 | 3 
3,019 | 34 
3,024 | 35 
3,027 | 33 
3,082 | 35 
3,034 | 33 
3,050 | 35 
3,051 | 34 
3,052 | 34 
3,061 | 
3,064 | 35 
3,066 | 36 
3,069 | 33 
3,072 | 35 
3,075 | 35 
3,075 | 36 
3,077 | 35 
3,083 | 36 
3,087 | 34 
3,088 | 34 
3,090 | 32 
3,106 | 35 
3,106 | 34 
3,107 | 34 
3,116 | 35 
3,119 34 
3,120 35 
3,122 | 35 
3,124 | 35 
3,128 | 36 
3,130 | 37 
| 8,181 : 34 
| 8,140 | 36 
| 8,141 | 34 
3,143 | 35 
| 36 
3,153 | 33 
3,160 | 36 
3,162 | 34 
3,165 | 33 
8,168 | 35 
3,170 | 36 
8,198 | 35 
8,238 | 33 
3,238 | 36 
3,263 | 36 
3,264 | 35 
3,265 | 35 
3,268 | $4 
3,270 | 33 
ge 


’ 
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Trigonometrical Station. 


7 


Latitude S.uth, | Lengitude East. 


Catheart ... ead ae: 
Tomah , ... ane ss 
Jingellec ... 
Wollondibby ; ee 
Bobundara a aa 
Tombong ... 

Blacktop ... 

Highest Point 

Googong .., ase 
Gidleigh 

Wangellic ... 
Allianoyonyiga 

Undow Ls 

Clifford 

Quidong 

Jillicambra 

Arab‘e 

Snubba 

Willigam ... ise 
Coolamatong ar or 
Wattman ... oe ae 
Dangelong af ba 
Macalister ... es aes 
Rocks ee Bes wie 
Jimenbuen er aes 
Bungarby ... i. 
Narrangullen ive 
Berlang... mas se 
Teapot... hs ae 
Khaneoban dns ide 
Moody ; 
Suowball 

Deua 

Colong Boe 

Boundary Wo. Dampier) 
Milo 

Blyton... wee 
Substitute ‘ tee 
Wyanbene ae 
Ryan (Co. Georgiana) 
Bogandyera 

Ahern 

Shaw ace 
Fulton... ove 
Wullwye ... 

Fairfield (Co. Murray) ss 
Alexander (Co. Wellesley): 
Cooma 

Yarrow... 

Macahally ... 

Kerlewis ... 

Blackheath 

Micaligo ... 

Berridale ... 

Bogong. 

Coolangubra (New) 

Rob Roy ... 

White Rock 

Coolangubra (01a) 
Buckland . 

Tumbarumba ? Ss 
Molonglo ... ae oe 


o t “ 9 a a“ 
36 51 16 | 149 28 42 
33 32 45 ; 150 25 31 
35 56 6G 147 36 5 
36 56 45 148 46 1 
36 28 5 149 0 49 
36 53 48 148 51 34 
31 57 7 50 55 53 
34 32 15 | 149 28 19 
35 28 38 149 14 8 
35 19 23 | 149 31 0 
36 42 20 149 7 52 
35 2 «23 | 149 33 55 
36 438 0 149 17 20 
36 4 43 149 13 25 
36 57 «G 148 59 1 
26 9 43 149 36 15 
2621 #7 149 0 30 
35 33 28 148 12 2 
34 28 36 149 40 27 
36 25 40 148 49 30 
34 20 15 149 25 9 
36 20 33 149 13 58 
34 27 «4 149 45 16 
33 26 31 149 24 26 
36 43 8 143 48 23 
35 389 28 149 4 20 
35 4 6 148 44 46 
25 39 18 149 40 45 
36 34 58 149 6 87 
36 15 18 148 10 55 
85 49 56 148 U1 38 
55 55 55 149 36 54 
35 52 59 149 41 17 
34. 0« 738 150 8 40 
35 50 24 149 34 27 
25 88 38 149 53 8 
36 30 37 149 7 «17 
37 10 33 149 8 Ill 
35 48 18 149 41 0 
3 51 2 149 27 12 
35 54 0 147 57 3 
35 48 14 149 35 16 
36 35 50 148 53 31 
33 46 42 149 29 39 
35 28 44 148 54 56 
35 45 2 149 37 12 
33 59 48 148 41 38 
36 15 12 149 4 5 
35 25 57 149 19 53 
36-6 45 149 20 2 
386 41 10 148 53 39 
33 38 3 150 17 9 
35 40 13 149 10 50 
36 19 12 148 50 40 
35 29 42 148 18 29 
26 58 25 149 24 20 
35 29 50 149 7 48 
37 5 9 149 23 26 
36 59 13 149 23 45 
36 59 44 148 50 9 
35 47 4 148 2 59 
35 28 36 149 19 30 
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Longitude East. - 


Trigonometrical Station. | Height. | Latiimde South. 
; ft. ° iad a c) 
Blackburn ... oT bes ads “sa 3,673 36 37 29 148 
hiro ike vee 7 fs be se 3,674 35 9 47 14g 
Shivering .. sas = 3,678 34. 7 «39 150 
Lowes F net ast ae ba 3,708 33 35 31 149 
Currockbilly wes eee oe ie 3,709 35 24 34 150 
Jettiba... is si a3 Bes 3,709 36 37) «6 149 
Colinton ; ne ase sve 3,714 35 52 11 149 
Budawang = 3,727 35 28 55 149 
North Black Range et Re 3,729 35 21 19 149 
Wog Wog she es os 3,732 87 5 46 149 
Coolringdon oe ws ie 3,741 36 15 28 148 
Thoko aah, es 3,768 36 39 12 149 
Werri Berri ise one vs 3,793 36 31 2 149 
Bull oa ase 3,798 36 39 18 149 
Murrumbucka... ats és zis 3,835 36 «1 «(O64 149 
Hartwood ... one ar oes a 3,840 35 8 7 148 
Nimmitabel tas = a ot 3,840 36 32 6 149 
Stannard . sie was wea ae 3,841 36 2 37 149 
Black Jack eed oe ee 3,844 86 47 14 148 
Bald (Co. Cook) . ce . : 3,848 33 26 52 150 
Crookshanks ss ee Z “ 3,851 36 9 39 149 
Brother as 3,859 36 21 46 149 
Royal aes see a 3,864 32 10 33 151 
Numbla ... ee 2 3,875 36 37) 6 148 
Gourock ... iv ss 3,900 35 29 41 149 
Backalum .. bes 3,904 36 4 86 148 
Campbell (Co. Murrey) « “ee 3,906 35 30 22 149 
Dowling ... a dee 3,929 35 56 44 149 
Pinbeyan ... 3,938 35 44 52 148 
Kybeyan ... 3,938 36 16 17 149 
Macquarie 3,943 33 38 53 149 
Beloka ... 3,961 36 29 50 148. 
Emerald eS ats va 3,965 36 31 #18 149 
Cromwell ... te bale wes se 3,994 35 I8 0 148 
Tumorrama is aoe 3,997 35 KM 2 148 
Hudsen’s Peak is wee ee 4,035 36 26 36 149 
Jinderboine si ess as hoe 4,043 36 24 13 148 
Throsby 4,043 | 36 24 49 149 
Umaralla ... 4,046 36 11 56 149 
Bolero 4,047 36 0 8 148 
Byadbo of bse le aes 4,054 386 51 7 149 
Ky ira sas see ais st us 4,054 36 24 35 149 
Dampier ... wes jee uae . 4,059 35 59 29 149 
Glenbog 4,068 36 35 58 149 
Nimbo 4,083 35 22 22 148 
Abington ... 4,130 36 30 27 148 
Cobbin = “as a se 4,133 36 26 25 148 
Palerang ... aor a tes 4,134 35 25 54 149 
South Black Range see ous oes 4,141 35 25 34 149 
Whinstone... we ae _ eas 4,151 35 55 43 149 
Ovens ane vids as dae Sie 4,164 33 24 47 149 
Good Good Bes as sais ine 4,184 36 3 21 149 
Bullenbalong $35 vaio oe 4,195 36 19 23 148 
Story keene ae 4,199 | 33 25 27 149 
Buckenderra aes yes oes sie 4,200 36 68 49 148 
Hyde 9. eae oee 4,216 | 35 38 53 48 
Lambie... we es se 4,219 33 28 24 149 
Delegete ... ae 4,283 37 6 52 M48 
Jibeen ae 4,320 35 28 28 148 
Wambrock 4,347 36 ll 35 148 
Wangrah ... 4,348 35 53 19 149 
Major 4,366 35 29 10 149 
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Height. 


Trigonometrical Station. Latitude South. Longitude East, 
t 
. ft. ° ‘ ” ° ‘ a 
Boraig 4 ...| 4,368 | 35 40 33 148 23 36 
Wadbilliga : vl 4,383 36 20 14 149 36 13 
denen ...| 4,414 35 30 18 149 35 (0 
x 4,460 33 40 45 150 0 40 
tie bene® | 4,466 35 39 48 149 30 50 
es 4,466 | 36 0 26 149 34 
Nurenmerenmong 4475 | 35 50 29 | 148 17 53 
Queengallery 4,498 36 4 «49 148 48 48 
Picea | 4,522 | 36 12 47 148 42 35 
cnet .| 4,534 35 33°67 149 2 46 
Talbingo ..| 4,538 35 36 55 148 20 0 
Baloo ww. 4,551 | 85 25 26 148 21 41 
Cockerow .., ..| 4,555 | 32 7 20 151 18 i4 
eae w.| 4,563 85 46 32 149 19 44 
n » 4,576 33 20 46 148 59 2 
Wallgrove 4,578 | 35 59 8 148 41 32 
‘Bramina .| 4,584 35 23 58 148, 41 22 
Peek | 4642 | 85 52 34 149 29 27 
x i aa -.| 4,656 | 36 38 46 148 27 28 
Tamanmang wl 4,656 35 47 2 149 31 31 
ee 4,657 | ~ 13 34 148 48 42 
Bia ee a 4,715 | 35 43 39 148 13° 9 
ae pre 4,747 36 59 59 148 40 42 
rn =~ ar x . 

Boboyan iret | 35 48 3 | 148 50 23 
Slap-up ... | 4,812) 35 57 0 149 30 44 
Te | 4,816 36 6 21 an 40 38 
ang... | 4835 | 85 45 2 49 28 19 
Crackenback s .. 4,858 | 36 25 18 148 382 22 
oo oe ose «| 4,867 | ; os 39 eG 2 2 
Be eee’. .| 4,873 | 36 12 4 48 35 20 
epi w.| 4,904 35 33 26 148 52 28 
oe is st 4,064 | 23 49 ve 7 12 
Gooandra ... a, 4,086 | 35 47 40 30 25 
ee “ | 5,115 35 26 19 148 52 55 
redbo : w| 5,184 1) 36 32 13 148 26 &6 
Booth «| 5,181 35 43 51 149 2 32 
Brest «| 5,203 35 54 14 148 53 52 
Clear ; 5,255 : 35 52 41 149 3 57 
Manjar 5,255 | 85 58 18 148 19 34 
Orroral ; = 5,266 35 38 49 148 56 O 
Selwyn F ss 5,283 | 35 54 17 148 27 52 
Peppercorn r =e ...| 5,360 35 33 32 148 35 9 
Nattung st | 5,306 | 35 42 39 148 36 25 
Tinderry : “ - we| 5,307 35 41 58 149 16 22 
fone 2 «| 5,315 386 2 12 148 33 36 
ang Gang oes . 5,321 ; 35 52 34 148 44 17 
Sean awe ee , -..| 5,336 | 385 41 2 148 31 17 

mpe ... a a : 25 
ye “| 5382 | 86 17 34 | 148 93. 46 
Franklin ...| 5,891 385 29 14 148 46 39 
Jackson oe a) 5,404 35 34 48 148 42 8 
Toolong... oa «| 5,479 36 11 47 148 15 21 
Nungar... ae | 5,608 35 50 50 148 39 #5 
McLean... <a .| 5,622 36 ll 52 148 29 35 
Jounama ... : wee) 5,628 35 $3 55 48 28 0 
Yaouk «| 5,655 35 51 37 148 51 52 
Dargal ae .-| 5,661 36 «6 20 148 #313 26 
Gudgenby os .... 5,702 | 35 46 26 148 54 42 
Kiandra =e “ ee! 5,728 35 52 37 148 34 2 
Vale oe vee 38 . -.| 5,733 | 36 2 48 148 27 42 
Lett ioe das bee 6s «+ 5,755 | 36 2 50 148 21 47 
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Trigonmetrical Station. Height. | Latitude South. | Longitude East. 

ft. ° c a ° c os 

Adaminaby ody ie ok age «| 5,776 36 6 27 148 33 13 
Cabramurra ae fs oie Pars «| 5,850 35 58 34 148 30 32 
Pilot eee ade oF aes oe «| 6,002 36 45 22 148 12 26 
Greymare ... et si6 aes ie .-| 6,129 ‘| 36 15 29 148 17 26 
Morgan... sat ae ids ase «| 6,144 | 35 44 19 148 47 O 
Bimberi ... aa aes aes vee «| 6,264 35 39 41 148 47 31 
Duncan ... igs ae ee in’ «| 6,306 36 25 46 148 24 17 
Jagungal ... ive sis axe ie | 6,755 36 9 O 148 23 21 
Gungartan... ae ae oat oe | 6,776 36 17 12 148 24 10 
Townsend ... ati dis ne ar se] 7,238 36 25 30 ‘148 15 36 
Kosciusko... iP. ana ae sve | 7,305 36 27 28 148 15 53 


Maanetic SurvEY. 


During the year 1913, the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
Carnegie Institute of the United States of America commenced a magnetic 
survey of New South Wales. The results of the survey will be useful to 
shipping and surveyors, and will be given by the Carnegie Institute to the 
Government of New South Wales. It is interesting to note that the Carnegie 
Institute equipped the Dr. Mawson Expedition to the Polar regions with a 
series of instruments for the magnetic survey of its sphere of operations 
within the south polar area. 


Citres anp Towns. 


Under the Locel Government Act, 1906, the qualifications of a town to be 
proclaimed a city are that it should be an independent centre of population, 
not a suburb, and should have had during the five years preceding the pro- 
clamation an average population of at least 20,C00 persons, and an average 
gross municipal revenue of at least £20,000. 

Sydney is the capital city of the State of New South Wales, and the seat 
of Government. Since 1853 the residence of the Governor of the State has 
been maintained adjacent to the city itself, which is situated on the southern 
shores of Port Jackson. The suburban area extends over a radius of some 
15 miles north, south, and west. 


The City proper covers some 5 square mils (3,168 acres, 27 perches), the 
Metropolitan area (Sydney and Suburbs) covers come 95,259-acres, and had a 
population in December, 1912, of 694,800. The features of Sydney as a trade 
port are described previously in connection with Harbours and Anchorages. 
The wharfage facilities are detailed in chapter “Shipping.” The important rail- 
way lines of the State converge on Sydney. Manufacturing establishments are 
assembled in the city itself,-and over the nearer suburbs, as Alexandria, 
Botany, Redfern, and Balmain. Public buildings, of importance architectu- 
rally are, the Town Hall, Post Office, Cathedrals, Hospitals, the University, 
Technical College, and Municipal Markets, Parks, pleasure resorts, and 
recreation areas are extensive, :nd are detailed in a subsequent chapter. 
The Government of the Metropolitan area is vested in numerous municipal 
councils, and the question of a central government in a Greater Sydney is 
receiving considerable attention. 


The districts surrounding the Metropolitan area are devoted mainly to the 
production of fruit, vegetables, poultry, butter, &c., for the city market, and 
include numerous thriving townships. Parramatta, 15 miles west of Sydney, is 
the centre of a flourishing fruit growing district; other industries are the 
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manufacture of tweed, soap and candles, tiles and pipes. The Old Govern- 
ment House, used from 1788-1853, situated in Parramatta Park, is of historic 
interest. Granville, at the junction of the main Southern and Western Railway 
lines, 13 miles from Sydney, is a manufacturing centre, large establishments 
being engaged in the manufacture of machinery, agricultural a ea 
railway carriages, pipes, tiles, bricks, and in tanning. 

In the fertile district watered by the Nepean-Hawkesbury River ejeten: 
fruit, maize, and lucerne-growing and dairying are the main industries. 
The towns are Penrith, on the Nepean, at the foot of the Blue Mountains, and 
Windsor, og the Hawkesbury. The principal establishment for agricultural 
students, the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, is at Richmond, near Windsor. 
To the south, on the Main Southern Railway, are Liverpool, which contains 
large wool- -washing and tanning establishments; Campbelltown, with the 
adjacent township of Camden, is surrounded by rich. agricultural and. 
dairying land. 

To the north is Gosford, on Brisbane Water, an arm of Broken Bay, the 
centre of a timber and fruit producing district. . Many popular holiday and 
fishing resorts are situated between Gosford and Sydney. 

Newcastle, the port of the largest coal-fields of Australia, is situated at 
the mouth of the Hunter River, at a distance of 102 miles by rail and 62 by 
sea from Sydney. Newcastle city extends over some 1,060 acres; its suburbs- 
cover 17,919 acres, and include busy mining townships, viz., Stockton,. 
Hamilton, Lambton, Wallsend, Merewether, Plattsburg, Wickham, and 
Waratah. The total population of Newcastle and suburbs in December, 
1912, was 56,750. Many large factories have been established, such as 
biscuit, boot, and carriage factories, shipbuilding and _ fellmongery yards, 
smelting and engineering works; extensive steel works are projected. In. 
addition to coal, the products of the Hunter River Valley—wool, frozen - 
meat, tallow and farm produce—are shipped at Newcastle. 

East Maitland and West Maitland are situated on the Hunter River, about- 
20 miles above Newcastle, in rich agricultural land, which yields lucerne,.. 
maize, grapes, and potatoes. An extensive coal field lies to the south of. 
Maitland, where Kurri Kurri and Cessnock are important mining centres. 

Morpeth, near the junction of the Paterson and Hunter Rivers; ‘Raymond . 


Terrace, near the Williams Junction; Clarence Town and Dungog, on the -, 


Williams River, are situated in a fertile district; where lucerne, maize, millet, 
potatoes, dairy products, and vines are produced. At Greta, 32 miles from :. 
Newcastle, excellent gas coal is obtained.’ Singleton, on the Hunter, about . 
50 miles from Newcastle, is a rich’ dairying and agricultural centre ; there: 
are also a few collieries. 

At Muswellbrook, higher up the river,'and at Scone, on a small tributary, 
wheat and maize are grown and dairy farming i is advancing. The ‘burning’ 
mountain, Mount Wingen, is 10 miles from Scone. « 

The towns of Murrurundi, at the foot of thé Liverpool Range, and Merriwa, 
in the Goulburn Valley, are in pastoral ” country. The Merriwa: district ‘is- 
noted for merino sheep’and timber; cereals and ‘grapes are grown. Stroud 
is situated near thé Karuah ‘River 5 ;' the ‘chief industries are Sawemane 
dairy farming, and stock raising. Gloucester lies further north. . 

Dairy farming is the chief industry of the population of ‘the’ northern’ 
coastal districts, the output being treated locally in butter and bacon fattories.° 
The rich alluvial flats along the lower courses of the rivers are specially 
suitable for the production of maize, lucerne, potatoes, and,in the extreme: 
north, sugar cane; timber-getting is an important ue and is supplies: 
of fish are obtainable on the seaboard. wee tad gee a 


ay 
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The principal towns are Taree and Wingham, on the Manning River; 
Port Macquarie, one of the oldest towns of the State, at the mouth of the 
Hastings; Kempsey on the Macleay; and Bellingen on the Bellinger River. 
Settlement round Coff’s Harbour is advaneing rapidly with the opening up 
of the rich Dorrigo district. 


Grafton, on the Clarence, is an important trade centre, where saw-mills, 
tanneries, soap and candle works, butter and bacon factories, and meat 
preserving works are established. The Cangai copper-mines are near Grafton, 
and several gold-mines are worked in the Upper Clarence Valley. Other 
important towns in the Clarence district are Ulmarra, to the narth-east of: 
Grafton, and Maclean, 18 miles from the mouth of the river. 


Settlement in the Richmond and Tweed districts is extending rapidly 
with the expansion of the dairy industry. Of the numerous thriving town- 
ships, the largest is Lismore, on the Richmond River, where coastal vessels 
load dairy products and timber. Coraki, Casino, and Kyogle are higher up 
the stream; Ballina is at the mouth. Murwillumbah, the most important 
town on the Tweed, is connected by rail with Grafton; Tweed Heads is a 
flourishing watering-place. Byron Bay is the port of the Tweed District. 


On the south Coast the collieries and coke works of the Illawarra District 
give employment to a large industrial population, while the sandy beaches 
and adjacent mountain passes attract tourists and holiday makers. Coal 
and coke are shipped at Wollongong, the most important town, and at Port 
Kembla, where smelting works have been established. Helensburgh, Bulli, 
and Corrimal are busy mining townships north of Wollongong. 


Dairy farming is the main industry of the districts south of Wollongong, 
supplies for the metropolitan market being obtained largely from this source. 
The chief centres of population are Kiama, on Kiama Harbour; Nowra, 
on the Shoalhaven; and further south Milton, near Ulladuila Harbour ; 
Moruya, on the Moruya River; Bodalla, the chief centre of the cheese 
industry ; and Bega, on the Bega River, where dairy factories, saw-mills, and 
tanneries are 1 operation. 


The district round Eden, on Twofold Bay, is devoted to stock-raising, 
and a whaling station has been maintained there for many years. 


On the tablelands the established imdustries are agriculture and sheep 
farming, but dairying is coming into prominence, and mining is of impor- 
tance m several localities. Tin is mined extensively in the New England 
Range, and gold and silver also are chtained. The principal towns on the 
northern tablelands are Tenterfield, near the Queansland border; Emmaville, 
the centre of the Vegetable Creek tin-mining field; Glen Innes, on the Main 
Northern Railway Line; Inverell, in a flourishing agricultural and pastozal 
district. At Inverell and at Bingara, on the Gwvdir River, diamond mines 
are worked. Tingha, on a tributary of the Gwydir, is a tin-mining centre. 
Armidale is the most important trade centre of the northern tableland. 
Gold and antimony are worked at Hillgrove. Dorrigo, on the extreme 
eastern edge of the tableland, is a newly-established township in a dairying 
and fruit growing district, which has an outlet for its products at Cofi’s 
Harbour or Woolgoolga. Other centres of population on the northern 
tableland are Uralla, Walcha, and Werris Creek, 

The central section of the tableland division consists mainly of agricultural, 
dairying, and pastoral lands, except the Blue. Mountains region, which is 
unsuitable for farming; the western portion contains coal-fields and shale- 
beds; the eastern is known chiefly as tourist and health resorts. 
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On the central tableland the important towns are Bathurst on the Macquarie 
River, one of the oldest and largest of the inland towns; it was founded by 
Governor Macquarie in 1815. Bathurst, with Orange to the west, are 
important trading centres, and contain several large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, Cowra is on the Lachlan River, in a wheat, fruit, and dairying 
district. Mudgee and Gulgong are situated in a district noted for stud 
sheep, wheat, and fruits. Blayney is an important railway junction, where 
a connecting line from the Main Southern Railway joins the Main Western. 
Lithgow, on the western side of the Blue Mountains, is the centre of the 
western coal-field, and contains extensive ironworks, the Commonwealth 
smali arms factory, also pottery and pipeworks. Kerosene shale works: 
have been erected at Newnes, in the Wolgan Valiey, and large cement works 
are in operation at Portland. Within easy distance of the metropolis are 
the numerous tourist and health resorts of the Blue Mountains, the largest 
are Katoomba, Leura, and Blackheath, and about 40 miles distant are the 
far famed Jenolan Caves, 


Oa the Southern Tableland, Goulburn, on the Wollondilly River, is the. 
most important town; the cultivation of cereals and fruit and dairy farming, 
are the principal industries, while several factories are in operation. The. 
Wombeyan Caves, 40 miles distant, attract a number of tourists. Moss. 
Vale, Bowral, and Mittagong on the railway between Sydney and Goulburn, 
in good dairying and fruit-growing districts, are also tourist resorts. Syenite 
for building purposes is obtained near Bowral. Yass, on the Yass River, 
is an important township ; the mammoth Burrinjuck storage reservoir, on the 
Murrumbidgee River, is about 30 miles distant. To the south-east are Quean- 
beyan, about 8 miles from Canberra, the Federal Capital site, and Braidwecd, 
on a tributary of the Shoalhaven River, where agriculture, sheep-farming, 
and gold-mining are important industries. Cooma and Bombala are trading 
centres In the rich Monaro district. 


On the western slopes of the Great. Dividing Range and the eastern edge 
of the western plains and Riverina, the soil and climate are eminently suitable 
for wheat growing, and the rapid extension of the cultivation of this cereal, 
in combination with sheep-farming, has promoted settlement in many thriving: 
townships in areas occupied formerly by large pastoral holdings. 


On the North-western Slope, in the districts watered by the Namoiand its: 
tributaries, and devoted mainly to wheat and sheep, fruit and dairying, 
are :—-Tamworth, an important town on the Mam Northern Railway; 
Quirindi, Gunnedah, Boggabri, and Narrabri. Moree and Warialda, on small 
tributaries of the Gwydir, and Walgett, at the junction of the Namoi and 
Barwon Rivers, are important towns of a pastora] district pierced by 
artesian bores. 


Cn the Central-western Slope are Wellington and Dubbo, on the Macquanie 
River, flourishing towns in districts where wheat farms are steadily replacing 
large sheep runs. Beyond Dubbo are Narromine and Warren, also on the 
Macquarie, and Nyngan, on the Bogan River, surrounded by pastoral held 
ings. Coonamble is situated on the Castlereagh River in a sheep and wheat 
district, where large supplies of water are obtained from artesian bores. 


Peak Hill, on the Bogan, and Forbes, on the Lachlan River, were formerly 
mining settlements, but now owe their prosperity to wool and wheat-growing. 
The district surrounding Forbes and the adjacent town of Parkes 1s parti- 
culatly suitable for the breeding of horses. From Condobolin, on the 
Lachlan River, an extension of the railway to Broken Hill is projected. 
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In the southern portion of this division, comprising the south-western 
slope and the Riverina, settlement is extending rapidly with the promotion 
of closer settlement and the share-farming system. The principal towns are 
as follows :—Albury, where the New South Wales Railway system connects 
with the Victorian, situated on the Murray River in a rich agricultural and 
pastoral district. Wine is produced in large quantities at Albury and at 
Corowa, lower down the river ; Wagga Wagga, on the Murrumbidgee River, 
is one of the largest towns on the Main Southern Railway. Cootamundra 
ig an important railway junction, from which lines branch to Temora and 
Wyalong, in the wheat-growing and gold mining districts, to the north-west, 
and to Gundagai on the Murrumbidgee, and Tumut, on the Tumut River, 
to the south, where fruit and maize are extensively cultivated. Young, a 
prosperous township in a wheat, wool, and fruit district, was formerly 
Lambing Flat, a settlement notable in the early history of gold-mining in 
New South Wales. 


From Junee, between Cootamundra and Wagga Wagga, on the Main 
fouthern Railway, a branch line extends through Coolamon to Narrandera 
and Hay, on the Murrumbidgee River; with improved methods of cultivation, 
wheat-growing has become a profitable industry in the Narrandera district. 
Yanco and Leeton are townships in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
situated on the north bank of the river, below Narrandera. During some 
periods of the year boats trade from the mouth of the Murray as far as Hay, 
and carry large cargoes of wool from the surrounding pastoral districts. 
Deniliquin, in the southern Riverina, is conaected by a private line with the 
Victorian railways. 


. In the Western Division, where the rainfall is insufficient for permanent 
cultivation, wool-growing is the main industry, and there are no large town- 
ships exceps in the mining districts of Broken Hill and Cobar. 


Cobar is the principal centre of copper and gold mining, and is connected 
by rail with the Main Western Line. Brewarrina is on the Barwon. River, 
surrounded by an entensive pastoral district. Bourke on the Darling River, 
is the terminus of the Main Western Railway Line; during favourable 
seasons river barges ascend the Darling as far as Bourke. Wilcannia is a 
tiver port on the Darling, about midway between Bourke and the Murray- 
Darling junction. Wentworth is an irrigation settlement near the junction 
of the Murray and Darling Rivers. Broken Hill, near the western boundary 
of New South Wales, is the centre of the silver, lead, and zinc mining district 
of the Barrier Range, and, after Sydney and Newcastle, is the largest town 
in the State. 


CLIMATE. 


Under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act the function of 
making and administering laws in regard to astronomical and meteorclogical 
vbservations throughout Australia vests in the Federal Government. 
Accordingly, with the enactment of the Commonwealth Meteorological Act, 
1906, the Commonwealth Meteorologist became empowered to take and 
record meteorological observations, to forecast weather, issue storm warnings, © 
display weather, flood, frost, and cold wave signals, distribute meteorological 
informaticy, and generally to further public interests in so far as they are 
dependent on a knowledge of meteorological conditions. The meteorological 
services previously contrclled by the State were thereupon given. over in 
favour of the Commonwealth. “At Sydney, for Australian meteorological 
purposes, as the centre of a subdivis'on, which includes the greater part of 
New South Wales, a special clima Lological station is maintained. 
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WEATHER FORECASTS. 


The Commonwealth Meteorologist, Mr. H. A. Hunt, explains that weather 
is chiefly determined locally by anticyclones or areas of high barometric pres- 
sure with their attending tropical and antarctic depressions, in which the 
winds blow spirally outward from the centre or maximum. These anticyclones 
‘pass almost continuously across the face of the continent of Australia from 
west to east, the explanation of the existence of such high-pressure belts 
.lying probably in the fact that the area is within the zone in which polar and 


equatorial currents meet and for some time circulate before flowing north and 


south, The easterly movement depends on the revolution of the earth. 

A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement. 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably, these 
sudden displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

New South Wales is peculiarly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may reach the State from the north-east tropics or 
the Autarctic low pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia, or may 
result from monsoonal disturbances. Flag signals to indicate weather fore- 
casts are displayed from the Customs House, Sydney, one class indicating 
storm warnings and a second, general forecasts as to fair weather, rain, cold, 


or heat waves. Storm signals are hoisted on the flagstaff at the General 
Post Office to denote the approach of southerly squalls from Wollongong,.. 


Jervis Bay, and Eden reporting stations. 
For the purpose of making weather forecasts for Australia the Continent 
is classified according to the distinctive type of climate characterising the 


area: the northern area, including Queensland, is characterised by a moist, .. 


warm climate, with a well-defined maximum of rainfall at mid-summer ; the 
central arid area is hot and dry, the rainfall irregular, chiefly occurring in 
summer and accompanied by electrical disturbances ; in the southern area the 
climate is generally warm and temperate, rain falling in winter and spring, 
chiefly following the northern path of westerly winds at those periods. 
Over a long belt stretching from Peak Hill, in Western Australia, through 
Oodnadatta and across to Syduey, the rainfall is chiefly autumnal, due to the 
interaction of cyclones and anticyclones. It is evident that such diversity 
of climate over the continent precludes a general drought, while it also 
accentuates the difficulty of long distance forecasting. Given that coastal 
and continental regions have opposite weather cycles, it can be understood 


that the above conditions apply particularly to New South Wales with its. 


distinctive coastal, tableland, and inland regions. 


Tue Seasons. 


The seasons, depending on the annual march of temperature, occur in” 


New South Wales, from a meteorological point of view, as follows :—Summer 
months, December, January, and February ; autumn months, March, April, 
and -May; winter months, June, July, and August; spring months, Sep- 
‘tember, October, and November. 

January is the hottest and July the coldest month, and the temperatures 
of autumn and spring represent approximately the mean of the whole year. 

The comparatively low latitudes offer a remarkable variety of temperate 
climates) From Kiandra, on the Southern Tableland, to Bourke, on the 
Great Western Plain, the climate may be compared with that of the part 
of Europe from Edinburgh to Messina ; but more generally it resembles that 
of Southern France and Italy. 


ees 
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RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE. 


Vhe rainfall is variable. Generally speaking, the wet season extends 
over the first six months of the year, although occasionally the most 
serviceable rains come in the spring. The coastal districts are subject to the 
heaviest falls, ranging from 30 inches in the south to 70 inches in the north. 
Despite their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
eleyation to cause any great condensation, so that, with slight irregularities, 
the average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the western limits of the 
State, the figures ranging from a mean of about 50 inches on the seaboard 
to 16 or 20 inches on the Western Plains. 


* . . . . 1 ~ 

The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of travel of the atmospheric 
stream, and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones are moving. 


The chief agencies for precipitating rainfall are also three in number, viz., 
Antarctic «depressions, monsoonal depressions, and anticyclonie systems. 
Antarctic depressions are mainly responsible for the good winter rains in 
the Riverina and on the South-western Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this 
type of weather would cause a low rainfall on the coast and tablelands, and 
over that portion of the inland district north of the Lachlan River. A 
monsoonal prevalence ensures a gocd season inland north of the Lachlan, but 
not necessarily in eastern and southern areas, An anticyclonic prevalonce 
results in good rains over coastal and tableland distvict:, but causes dryness 
west of the mountains. Equal representation of ail these agencies, in con- 
junction with the main governing features previously stated, result in a good 
season throughout the State. 


Generally speaking, June is the wettest month in all southern districts west 
of the highlands ; in other parts of the interior the month of greatest humidity 
is January, February, or March. On the Northern Tablelands, the Central 
Western Slope and Central Western Plains, January claims the highest 
monthly average. On the North-western Plains and over the country to the 
north of the Darling and east of the Paroo, February is the wettest month, 
March enjoying the heaviest average in the far north-west quarter and 
over the central Darling country between Tilpa and Pooncarie. 


Over the coastal districts every month, except November, is represented in 
some part or another as the wettest. 


information as to the amount of rainfall necessary for the production of 
wheat during the growing months of April to Octcber, and the districts 
included in the wheat area of the State, may be found in the chapter cf this 
Year Book which deals with Agriculture. 


No systematic study has yet been made of the possible offects or of the 
infinence direct or indirect upon climate, especiaily as regards rainfall and 
evaporation, which may be exerted by surface alterations, e.g.,the removal of 
forest growth to permit of the extension of pastoral and agricultural industries 
or the extension of water conservation and irrigation and intensive culture, 
but an example of the influence of such surface alteration may be traced on 
the north coast of New South Wales, where, conterminously with the clearing 
of the Jand for rural industries, the area liable to frosts has been extended. 


The folowing table shows the variation in rainfall in the inland portions of 
New South Wales during the period 1903-12. It bears out the statement 
that a universal shortage of rain is not probable—while such a misfortune 
has seldom devastated a whole elimatic region. For instance. in 1903 and 
1904 the Western Plains suffered from low rainfall, but the North-west Slope 
had more than the average. In 1905-6 the conditions were exactly reversed, 
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and better conditions reigned in the west. The Riverina and Southern 
Highlands are also able to. exchange benefits. In 1903 and 1905 the latter 
were in the better position, but in 1910, when they were dry, the Riverina 
rainfall was above the average, Transfer of stock is obviously able to meet 
the case when such Sonditions obtain in contiguous areas :— 


Wet axnp Dry Recrons In New Sovran Watss. 


1 i 


Above the Average. Below the Average. 
1993 ..| T'rans- Darling ... et ti ...{| Western Plains, 
| New England .. Se fa ..| Riverina. 


Northern Rivers. 
Blue Mountains. 


1904 ...| North-west Slope... veh «| Trans-Darling. 
Hunter Valley ee wes ...| Northern Rivers. 

| (awarra ae ae a ...| Southern Tableland. 

| Western Plains, 
1905 ...( Western Plains oa sa .»| North-west Slope. 

| Kosciusko Area we ae) owe| Trans-Darling. 

| Other Highlands and Coast. 
1906 ..| Trans-Darling... st ie ...| Other Highlands and Coast.. 


Western Plains. 
Riverina, etc. 


| North and South Coastal Are2s. 
; Central and Southern Tablelands. 


Kosciusko. 
1907 ...| North-west Plains .., i ...| Trans- Darling. 
| North-west Slope .., ist ...| Western Plains. 
Highlands and Coast. 
1998 ..| North Coast and N.E. generally .... Remainder of State, 
1999 | Highlands and Western Slopes fel Far West. 
Western Plains. 
\ Coastal regions. 
1910 | Far West as a ies ..| Western Plains. 
| West Riverina =... | North Coast. 
North-west Slope... eee ...| Hunter and Macquarie, 
| Blue Mountains, | 
1911 ..| Western Plains ree ...| North-west Slope. 
Whole State, sae NE... .. | North Coast, 
1912 ...| Riverina oo Bi ».| Western Districts, 
| 


- The anntal rainfall over a great part of the division, which les in the 
zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 10 inches. It inereases 
from 8 inches on the extreme western boundary of New South Wales ta 10 
and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern limits. 
The mean annua! temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the 
south ; in the summer from 83° to 74° , and in the winter from 53° to 45°. 


Where there is stagnation, however, the air resting over the sandy soils of 
the interior of Australia becomes superheated, and on reaching thé western 
districts of the eastern States shows a temperature sometimes as much as 40° 
above the normal. Extensive bush fires also cause a local rise in: tempera- 
ture, and this is due, not only to the actual heat generated, but also to the 
liberation of combustible matter into the atmosphere; and it -has farther 
been affirmed that the presence of a small excess of carbonic acid. gas above 
the normal quantity in air raises the temperature several degrees. The 
winter, with an average temperature of over 50°, accompanied by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpeint 
of health ; while, also owing chiefiy to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce the best merind wool in the world. 
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‘Crimatic Dryisions. 


The territory of New South Wales covers four quite distinctive climatic 
zones, viz.—The Coast, the Tablelands, the Western Slopes of the Dividing 

’ Range, and the Western Plains, including the extreme Western Division. 
The Great Dividing Range, which includes the Tablelands, traverses the 
State, practically parallel with the Coast, but at a distance ranging from 30 
to 150 miles, and is, in fact a dividing line between the Coastal and Inland 


~ FegiOns. 


Coast. 


In the whole Coastal division, which covers 22,355,401 acres between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Great Dividing Range, the rainfall average is com- 
paratively high ; and, moreover, numerous rivers and streams flow from the 


eastern watersned-of the mountains ty the sea. 


Sydney is situated on the 


shores of Port Jackson, halfway between the extreme northern and southern 
limits of thé State, in latitude 33° 51’ 41-1" S , longitude 151° 12’ 23-1" E. 
Its mean annual temperature is 63° Fahrenheit, corresponding with that of 
Barcelona in Spain, in latitude 41° 22’ N,, and Toulon in France, in latitude 
43° 7’N. The range is only 17°, calculated over a period of fifty-three 
years, the mean summer temperature being about 71°, and the mean 
winter temperature 54°. At Naples, which has abont the same mean tem- 
perature as Sydney, the range is 27°, between the means 74° and 47°, 


The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of Sydney 
based on the experience of the fifty-four years ended 1912 :— 


2x..,, | Temperature (in shade). Rainfall. 
‘Sog5_. 

2 ge 53 : 

PEE ; fe g Es 5 ; . 

Mouth, sysed| of |322/d22] & | 2 | « 
<g8te| 2 |Sa2/S22| 5 3 a 
eesgs| 23 | SSE) eee] 2 & Ai 
BARE™| @ | 5.8] Soe 
5488 S366 | Soe 
mo 77 < < 

January ... vst «| 29901 | 71°6 | 78-3 | 64-9 3°624 + 15°257 , 0°419 
February .. eis - | 29°945 | 711 72) 648; 4-737 | 18556 | 0°344 
March ou... ua ...| 30°037 | 69-2 | 75°4 | 63:0 | 5°140 | 18-700 | 0-419 
April... a .-| 30°095 | 64-6 | 70°D | 58:1) 5-248 | 24-490 | 0-060 
May ae ae ...| 30-093 | 58-5 | 65-0 | 52:1, 4-917 | 20-868 | 0-214 
June ee sé ...| 30080 | 54°3 | 60-4 | 48°2 | S134 ) 16-296 | 0-190 
July oe Ss ...| 30°092 | 52°3 | 58:9] 45-7 | 4°790 | 13-208 |. 0-119 
Augyst... os «| 30°093 | 54°9 | 62°2 | 47-5 | 3-263 | 14-886 | 0-040 
September on «| 30°012 | 58°9 | 66:3 | 51°3 2845 | 14°045 | 0083 
October ... oe -..| 29-966 | 63:5 | 71:0 | 55°8 | 2°785 | 10°810 | 0-209 
November or ...| 29°953 | 67°0 | 743 | 59°6 | 2-910 | 9-880 | 0-193 
December . ia «| 29°88] | 70°0 | 77°3| 62-8 | 2°593 ) 8469 | 0-453 

The whele year ...| 30-013 | 63°0 | 69° | 56-2 | 47°986 | 82°763 | 23-014 


Average number 
of days' Rain, 


14-2 
14°3 
15-4 
13-2 
154 
12-9 
12°5 
11-6 
12-2 
126 
125 
12°8 
159°6 


The North Coast districts, which include part of the extreme easterly 
section of Australia, and the most easterly cape (Byron), are favoured with 
a warm, moist climate, the rainfall averaging from 40 to 70 inches annually. 
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The mean temperature for the year is from about 66° to 69°, the summer - 
mean being 75° to 78°, and the winter mean 56° to 58°. On the South 
‘Coast: the rainfall varies from 30 td 60 inches, and the mean temperature 
ranges between 57° and 63°, the summer mean being from 66° at the foot of 
the ranges to 70° on $he sea coast, and the winter fiom 48° to 54° over the 
‘same area. 


Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunder-storms 
from the north-west. The principal precipitating agencies are the Antarctic 
depressions, the anticyclones when travelling in high latitudes, and in 
the extreme north-east reliable rains ave precipitated by the south-east 
trades, 


The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years :— 


3 me ‘Temperature (in Shade). | 

; g22| 4 ; Z a3 

Station. AES 3 PE a2 gs gz8 3 . ae 

gal * | as | 2 B | #8 | za3g|/ 2 ian a 

| 

tiles.) feet ° ° 2 ° ° °  linches. 
Casino ... tee | 28 4 82] 67-1] 742 | 56:3 | 25°6 | 116-4] 21:0 | 43-44 
Lismore .., Ae | 18 52 | 67°38 | 782) 59°4 | 22-2 | 1162 | 23°0 | 52-00 
Clarence Heads | 0 122 | 67°9 | 74°8 | 59°5 | 15-1 | 1080 | 36-4 | 55-23 
Grafton ... Soe éea|| 22 40 | G72 | 77:1 | 57°6 | 27-0] 1180 | 20°9 | 39-08 
Port Macquarie | 0 49 | 63°8 | 71°6 | 54:9 | 17-6 | 105-4 | 24°8 | 61°07 
Singleton sus ...| 40 135 | 64-2 | 46°1 | 52°1 | 20-3 | 113°9 | 22°0 | 29°31 


Morpeth... 9... | 18 20 | 63:8 | 73°9 | 54°3 | 18-1 | 108°7 | 26-0 | 38°83 
West Maitland... | 18 40 | 64:3 | 75°0 | 52°8 | 20-5 | 115-0 | 24°0 | 33°84 
Port Stephens ... | 0 80 | 64:1 | 72°6 | 53:1 | 20-8] 111°2 | 30°2 | 53°32 
Newcastle ous ase 1 34 | 64°7 | 72°5 | 55°5 | 15-4 | 110°5 | 31-0 | 47-14 
Pitt Town ‘3 ..| 26 40 | 64:0 | 76°1 | 52°6 | 20°0 | 113°0 | 27°2 | 31°10 
Emu... oes | 36 87 | 62-7 | 73-2 | 50°4 | 16-2 | 107°6 | 26°8 | 29°88 


Sydney ... 5 146 | 63:0 | 70°9 | 53°8 | 13°6 | 108°3 | 35°9 | 47°99 
Wollongong 0 54 | 63°0 | 70-1 | 548 | 17°71 | 113-4 | 31-9 | 42°43 
Nowra ... wl! 6 50 | 62°8 | 70°6 | 54°3 | 21-0 | 110°3 | 29°6 | 36°93 
Point iecpandicaing | 0 284 | 61°5 | 68°3 | 53°7 | 13-0 | 105°2 | 25°5 | 55°10 
Moruya Heads... 0 50 | 60°9 | 68°0 | 52°8 | 19-2] 114°8 |} 26°3 | 35°35 
Bodalla ... {| 7 40 | 59°9 | 69°1 | 50°5 | 27°7 | 1141 | 186 | 36°21 
Bega ww ww 8 | 0 50 | 59°7 | 69°6 | 489) 24-9] 115°6 | 166 | 31-48 
Eden 0 107 | 60-0 | 67°7 | 51°8 | 14:2 | 106°0 | 20:3 | 34°21 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is not much over 20°—a range so small as to be 
rarely found in other countries. 
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Tablelands. 


The Tablelands cover 25,831,246 acres. On the Northern Tableland the 
rainfall is cousistent, ranging from 30 inches in the western parts to 40 
inches in the eastern. The temperature is cool and bracing, the average for 
the year being between 54° and 60°; the mean summer temperature lies 
between 65° and 70°, and the mean winter between 43° and 45°, The 
Southern Tableland is the coldest part of the State, the mean annual tem- 
perature being only about 56°. In summer the mean ranges from 57° to 68°, 
and in winter from 34° to 44%. At Kiandra, the elevation of which is 4,640 
feet, the moan annual temperature is 44:5°. Near the southern extremity of 
the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong Ranges, the snow is present 
generally throughout the year. 


The statement below shows, for the Tablelands, similar particulars to 
those already given for the Coastal Division :— 


Temperature (in Shade). | 


g = 
Sel ¢ 13 
: 2is| ¥ aaer ae 
Station. Reo 2 Pi} ae at ae) + # |} ga 
pag BS ea aa aS jag! g g as 
g@8|/ “ | 2a | 38] e2 / e488) g | as 
3 <a { “ZB = “| 3 3 
miles,| feet. i ° Se sw ° ° finches, 
Tenterlield oe .| 80 | 2,827] 59:4} 70°71 | 47°2 | 25°6 | 10771 | 12°0 | 33°12 


Inverell .. 6 ..{ 124 | 1,980! 60°0 | 7371 | 45°S 25:0 | 110°6 1 13°4 30°57 
Glen Innes a ...| 90 | 8,518} 57°9 | 68:2 | 44:4) 24°7 | 107°3 | 14:4 | 31°78 
Bundarra oe | 118 | 2,000] 60°8 | 72°3 | 48°8 ;} 25-2) 1010) 17°5 | 30°07 


Armidale ws sel 81 | 8,833} 56-2 | 67-4 | 44-0 | 24-5 | 105-2 | 11-2 | 31°33 
Walcha... 4... 831 3,886] 54°35 | 66°3 | 47-4 | 23-4 | 1041 | 10°0 | 80°73 
Murrurundi... | 94 | 1,545] 60°9 | 73°7 | 49-7 | 19-8 | 107°3| 19°0 | 31°79 


Cassilis,.  .. 1 120 | 1,500 60°8 | 73°6 | 45°3 | 21-7 | 111-7] 15-8 | 23-78 
Scone... tive we} 78 680 | 62°7 | 74°8 | 49°83 | 23-4 114°4 | 22:2 23°74 


Muswellbrook... ...| 68 | 475 | 63°8 | 75-2] 49°4 | 25°4 | 1176 | 19:0 | 28-69 
Mudgee... ©. «| 121 | 1,635 | 62:1 | 73°8 | 49°0 | 29°83 | 114-9 | 18-0 | 25-70 
Bathurst we} 96 |2,200/ 57-1} 69S | 44-1 | 28-0 | 112-9 130 | 23:69 
Kurrajong Heights... 35 | 1,870| 53:3 | 61-7 | 43°9 | 13:3) 99°5 | 25:5 | 49:78 
Mount Victoria | 61 | 3,490| 544 | 65-2 | 42°6 | 19°6 | 106-0 | 11-9 | 36-85 
Katoomba... |: 53-_(| 3,349] 53-0 | 61-9] 42°5 | 15-3) 100°0 | 25°9 | 56-06 
Carcoar.., 4... 111 | 2,880] 56:1 | 70°4 | 43°0 | 19°4 | 1049 | 15:4 | 29°31 
Springwood... | 42 | 1,216| 61-1 | 70°8 | 47-2 17-4 | 1048 | 32-5 | 40°59 
Cowra .. «126 | 987} 63:1 | 78-8 | 48-5 | 23-5 | 116-1 | 21-0 | 24-08 
Picton .. 0. a! 22-7 849] GOO | 71:7 | 49-2 | 24:3 | 112-0] 19-7 | 29°77 
Crookwell =... | 81:| 2,000} 52-0 | 64-7 | 39-4 | 23-7 | 160°8 | 12:1 | 31-90 
Moss Vale... 81-—-| 2,205 55-7 | 66-1 | 44-1 | 17°7 | 106-0 | 18-9 | 38-24 
Goulbum =. | S41 2,199) 56-4 | 679 | 44-0 | 24-6 | 111-0 | 13-0 | 25°26 
Yass. 0.) 92 | 1,657] 585 | 71-8) 44-1 | 20°7 | 1085 | 21-5 | 23-92 
Queanbeyan... ../ 60 | 1,899/ 56°5 | G74 | 42-0 | 22-2 | 109-4 | 15°8 | 22°39 
Kiandra.., 88 | 4,640) 44°0 | 55°6 | 32-0 205 | 1-0 | 4b") 64-56 
Cooma... | 52 | 2,637) 54°38 | 60-2 | 41-6 | 291) 1120! 85 | 18-95 


Bombela + sa} 87 | 8,000| 58°9 | 62-4] 42°68 | 26-6 | 104-1 | 15°5 | 22°56 
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The country west of the Dividing Range includes the Western Slopes, 
covering 24,251,981 acres, the Western Plaina, and Riverina with 45,827,854 
acres, and the extreme Western Division with 80,368,498 acrés. On the 

. Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 20 inches 
in the western parts to 30 inches in the eastern ; the greater part of the wheat 
growing arca of the State is situated on these slopes, an average rainfall of 
25 inches ensuring good yields. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
69° in the north to 60° in the south ; in the summer from 81° to 74°, and 
in the winter from 538° to 47°. 


North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February and March, although these may come as late 
as May, and incidentally during the remainder of the year. These mon- 
soonal or seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia 
during the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumulated 
chiefly from the Southern Ocean. 


On the Western Plains, and in the extreme Western Division, the average 
rainfall is low. From the western watershed of the Great Dividing Range 
the rivers Murray and Darling flow towards the Southern Ocean, and in the 
extreme west of the State are the Barrier and Grey Ranges, the highest 
elevation being 2,000 feet. 


Tn the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are 
experienced during the winter and spring months. 


Western Slopes. 


The next statement gives, for the principal stations on the Western 
Slopes, information similar to that shown for Coast and Tablelands :— 


a ‘Temperature (in Shade). \@ 

: B28| 3 aires 28 

ann ez| = | gi | gi | gi laze] 2 | @ | ag 
Pa] =| a5) 25/22 243] 2 | | “8 

miles,| feet. a ° . 5 ® ° tinches, 

Moree ...  .. «| 204 | 680] 88°6 | 81°1 | 545 | 26°5 | 117°3 | 18-0 | 23-39 
Warialda se aes] 162 | 1,106 | 68:4 | 77°38 | 49°3-] 29-4 | 117-7] 16-0] 28-80 
Bingara... ... «| 153 | 1,200) 63°9 | 75-1 | 52°7 | 28-4 | 116-6] 155 | 31°05 
Narrabri weve] 193-) 687) 668 | 81-0 | 51°B | 28-9 | 119-9] 18-4 | 26-07 
Gunnedah =... —..| 156 | 874) 681 | 79°8 | 512 | QBO | 1206] 16-7 | 24-58 
Coonabarabran... ...|_ 185'' 1,710) 58°8 | 72-7 | 463; 326 | 111°9| 11-4 | 29°31 
Quirind?... =. | HS 1,278} 689 | 765 | 48°35 | 2771 | 113-6 | 17-0 | 27-70 
Dubbo .. =... | (177, 863.| 633 | 77-2 | 49-2 | 27-9 | 115-4] 16-9 | 22-33 
Forbes ... 4. 1 176 | 789 / 62°8 | 76°83 | 48°6 | 245 | 118-4] 24-0) 19-85 
Young .. | 4D | 1,418) B12 | 741 | 48°3 | 28-2 | 113-9 | 20-3 | 95-97 
Maredens =... Sw. 187 | -700/ 648 | 76-8] 49-2) 25-0) 119°7| 19-0 | 19°78 
Murrumburrah... ---| 126 | 1,268) 61:1 | 72°7 | 463 | 27-1) 114°9 | 20°0 | 23°99 
Wagea Wagga... «..| 158 | 615] 61-9 | 76-0] 47°3| 28°71) 119-0 | 18-4 | 21°50 
Uraua ... ad -| 2331) 400-| 62:3 | 76°2 | 48°1 | 22°68 | 117-0 | 18:4) 16°94 
Albery ... 0... 9 275 | 581 / 60°6 | 742 | 47°6 | 275 | 117-3 | 19-9 | 27-78 
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The Western District consists of a vast plain, the continuity of which 
is broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the 
absence of mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great 
part of this division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, . 
does not exceed 10 inches. It increases from 8 inches on the western 
boundary to 10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on 
the eastern limits. The mean annual temperature ranges from 69° in the 
north to 62° in the south; in the summer from 83° to 74°, and in the 
winter from 53° to 45°. 

Although the summer readings of the thermometer in this district may be 
from 10° to 20° higher than those on the coast, the heat is not distressing, 
and is, in fact, preferred by many people to the moisture and more 
enesvating heat of the coastal regions. Excessive heat is experienced 
occasionally, and with many summers intervening, its occurrence being in 
all probability due to a temporary stagnation in the easterly atmospheric 
drift. Under normal conditions, air entering Western Australia with a, 
temperature from 70° to 80° would only accumulate 20° to 25° by contact 
with the radiation .from the soil during its passage across the continent. 


Western Plains. 


The meteorological conditions of the Western Plains will be seen from the 
following statement, corresponding to those given already for the other 
divisions of the State :-— 


3 ; i F __ Temperature (in Shade) n | 

Station. Reo) ea. | oa | ge) ee lene a | 44 

cee “aq | "3B E a a a 
miles.| feet. ae ae . . e °  linches. 
Brewarrina we] 34d 430 | 69°3 | 84:0 | £2°9 | 26°3 | 122-3 | 24°8 | 16°30 
Walgett... vex ~.| 286 522 | 67-9 | 82°0 | 52°8 | 25°0 | 122-2} 23°2] 18-70 
Bourke ... Ae ..| 885 | 330 | 69°2 | 83:6 | 54:1 |.27°8 | 127°0 | 25:0 | 14°86 
Wilcannia ste wel 473 246 | 664 | 80°2 | 521] 26°7 | 120°8 | 21-8 | 10°35 
Cobar . ..| 845! 803 | 67-0: 80-8 | 52°7 | 24°2 | 118°7 | 25-0 | 14:52 
Broken Hill... »| 655 11,0090!) 64:6 | 77-6 | 51-0 | 23°8 |°115-9 | 28-5 9°89 
Mount Hope ... «| 296 | 600 | 65°3 , 80°9 | 50°3 | 24°8 | 123°6 | 24°6 | 15-41 
Condobolin ee ..{ 227-1 700 | 62°7 I 76°8 | 50°8 | 25°6 | 122°2 | 20°5 | 17°61 
Wentworth... | 478 | 144 | 64:0 | 76:7 | 51:1 | 26-7 | 119°0 | 21-0 | 12-10 
Hay ice tee ...| 309 | 291 | 63-2 76:1 | 50°6 | 27°83 | 117-3 | 22-9 | 14°35 
Euston... 9... 422 | 188 | 642 | 77:0] 51°0 | 33-2 | 1248 | 17-1 | 19°33 
Deniliquin oe ...{ 287} 268 | 612 |. 74:0] 48°5 | 30°2 | 121-1; 18°0 | 16-33 

WINDS. 


In the summer months the prevailing winds blow from the north on the 
evast of New South Wales, with an easterly tendency which extends to, 
-and in parts beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds 
usually have a westerly tendency. 
in winter, the prevailing direction is westerly. Off the southern areas of 
the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding northwards a 
-outherly tendency is assumed, while on reaching latitudes north of Sydney 
the direction is almost due south. When they reach the north-eastern parts 
of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly direction and become 
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merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 30°. During the cold 
months of the year, Australia lies directly in the great high-pressure stream 
referred to previously, and the high pressure when passing over the continent, 
tends to break up into individual anticyclonic circulations moving contra- 
clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

The highest barometric reading, and the deepest anticyclonic area; 
extend over the centre of Australia. From such a high-pressure area the 
currents of wind begin to flow by force of gravity to the surrounding 
regions of lesser pressure, commencing at first with very light breezes 
flowing almost parallel to the trend of the isobar; but as they gather 
monientum they become more and more deflected, until on reaching the 
limit of the propelling force they blow nearly at right-angles to their 
isobars. This is more especially noticeable when the south-eastern and 
south-western parts of the continent are reached, for in those regions the 
well-known V-shaped depressions of the Antarctic low-pressure belt odd their 
attractive inner force 1o the outward repelling force of the high-pressure areas. 
The velocity of the wind at these points is thus considerably accelerated, 
hence storms and heavy seas prevailing during the winter months off the 
Leeuwin, in Western Australia, and on the coast of Victoria. 

Following the path of a current of wind from the centre of a high 
pressure to its destined goal, viz., the centre of a low pressure, it will be 
found to describe an evolute curve, or to circulate spirally outwards in its 
early stages, while the reverse is the case in the wind-path of low-pressure or 
cyclonic systems, the final stages being in the form of an involute curve. In 
addition to these phenomena of the wind in high and low pressure areas, 
there is also a tripping motion or deflection earth wards. 

As winter merges into spring, and spring into summer, the passing of the 
sun to the south of the equator causes the tropical low-pressure belt to des- 
cend polewards, and within close touch of Australia. The high-pressure belt 
which influences the weather in the winter months is likewise forced south- 
wards, and travels over the Southern Ocean, an occasional anticyclone reach- 
ing the mainland in the latter end of the spring, but seldom in summer. 

With the southward trend of this low-pressure belt, the weather is con- 
trolled during the summer months by sub-tropical conditions. The barometers 
on the mainland being relatively.low as compared with the prevailing read- 
ings over the western, southern, and eastern ocean surrounding, a reversal 
of direction in wind currents takes place as compared with that experienced 
in winter. The depression then ensuing on the mainland (instead of a high 
pressure) is still further intensified by the action of the sun on the central 
plains of Australia; the winds immediately begin to respond to the low- 
pressure attractive force, and flow in from the surrounding ocean with a spiral 
motion. This movement must be duly regarded, or the cause of the prevail- 
ing north-east winds, as well as the “southerly bursters” on the coastal 
districts of New South Wales, will not be clearly understood. 

With a high-pressure system over the Tasman Sea, another to the west of 
the Great Australian Bight, monsconal or tropical low depressions covering 
the greater part of the mainland, and an Antarctic V-depression to the west 
of the Tasman Sea, the wind conditions will be as fullows :— 

In the first place, the high pressure lying to the east of New South Wales, 
conforming to the laws of wind circulation in the southern hemisphere, has 
a northerly circulation on its western limits. As this boundary lies almost 
parallel to the trend of the coast-line, northerly winds are found to prevail 
some distance off the shora ; but the circulation is weak, owing to the de- 
pleted energy in anticyclones at this time of the year (summer), and it is, « 
therefore, necessary to look elsewhere for some other cause for the strength 
which prevails in the seasonal north-easters. 
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Continued observation at Sydney shows thai these winds are barely per- 
ceptible during the morning hours ; in fact, up to noon the air is hot and 
muggy, owing to a listless veering to the north-west, bringing back the re- 
flected heat in the air from the country lyimg between the seaboard and the 
mountains. But at noon, or shortly afterwards, a decided freshening takes 
place, until at about 3 p.m. a moderate to fresh breeze is blowing along the 
seaboard. Later in the day the force of the wid relaxes, until at sundown 
it ceases entirely. 


These characteristics may oceur day after day; and if such be the case, 
thore is a tendency for the wind to commence earlier, and die away later. 
Tf no break occurs in the weather in the shape of a “ southerly burster” or a 
thunderstorm, the north-easter, after blowing continuously for several days, 
may eventually blow throughout the night. Jn the early morning there will 
be a lull, followed by a fog—the precursor of a hot day. The fog is soon 
dissipated by light westerly winds and blown away to sea, and the wind then 
veers to the N.W., gradually increases in force, and is accompanied by a rapid 
rise in the temperature. The thermometer may, indeed, rise as much as 10. 
or 20 degrees in the course of a few hours, oceasionally reaching a maximum 
of 100 degrees and over. During the evening a thunderstorm may bring 
temporary relief, only to be followed by a sweltering night and a return of 
the north-west wind on the snueceeding day. The heat conditions will 
probably be dissipated then by a “southerly burster,” lasting possibly till 
morning. The “southerly burster” rarely persists for any lengthened period 
after sunrise during the midsummer months; but in late spring or early 
autumn it may lastfor several days. 


The cause of the initial direction of the north-easters has been stated 
above; but it is in the low-pressure conditions prevailing over the interior 
that an explanation of their velocity is to be sought, In the early morning 
the barometers in that region are unifermly level ; but with the rising of the 
sun the air becomes heated, expands, and sseends. A fall in the barometric 
pressure is the result, while to fill the partial void occasioned by the rising of 
the heated air, a carrent sets in from the coastal regiops. This indraft to 
the interior gathers strength in propertion to the increase of the sun’s power 
there, while it diminishes with the declining sun according as the inflow is 
sufficient to raise the inland pressure to uniformity. 


While this low pressure is fairly constant over the mainland, the anti- 
cyclone in the Great Bight is moving steadily eastward over the Southern 
Ocean, with its accompanying Antarctic depression in advance. When this 
low pressure has passed to the east of Tasmania, its vortical power is also 
-exercised upon the northerly current blowing off the coast, with the result 
that the north-easter is deflected into a north-wester, and the winds are 
drawn from the iuterior across the coastal regions in response to this new 
attractive force. The V-depression, impinging on the high pressure to the 
east of it, and at the same time being compressed by the still advancing 
high pressure to the west, loses its former obtuse-angular formation, which 
finally becomes acute. A line bisecting this angle divides the northerly 
circulation in the fore-angle from the southerly circulation in that of the 
rear. At the same time the entire system is sucked northwards by the 
continental depression. Hence it follows that in succession to the extremely 
hot north-westerly winds we experience after a very short lull a burst from 
the south of even greater velocity than that of the preeeding currents. The 
thunderstorms that frequently precede or accompany the changeare probably 
caused by the violent intermixing of these opposing currents, with their 
extremes of dryness and humidity, assisted in no small measure by the dust 
particles pervading the air generally. ° 
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TipES AND WINDS. 


A sclf-recording tide-gauge was set up at Fort Denison, in Port Jackson, 
in 1867. The average range of ordinary tides is 8 feet 4} inches; of spring 
tides the average is 5 feet 14 inches. On 5th Jauuary, 1912, and in December, 
1910, the tide gauge at Fort Denison recorded 6 feet 9 inches, which is 
practically the highest tide registered. The Sydney Harbour Trust, in 
1911, installed three tide-gauges of the most medern type, viz., one at Fort 
Denison, one at Watson’s Bay, and one at Spectacle Island. 

At Port Hunter, the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 45 
inches, and of spring tides 5 fect 54 inches; the greatest range being 
6 fect 64 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 fect 4 inches In May, 
1898. 

For the coast the average rise of spring tides may be taken as 5 feet 6 inches. 

The accumulation of sand at projecting points, and the shoaling of 
river and harbour entrances are caused frequently by winds which 
retard or even reverse the surface flow of the littoral current, the 
prevailing direction of which is southward. For winds having velocity of 
30 imiles and over per hour—30 miles per hour is the minimum velocity 
effecting any appreciable retardation or reversal of current—the wind hours 
have been conipiled from the records of the Meteorological Bureau for the 
five years ended 1912 :— 


i } | | Yotal Wind Hours. 
N-E, E-S. SW. | WN, e 

Year. i From b From . 
! eae Northern Haif|Southern Half 

{ 1 ; j { of Compass, | of Compass. 

Jan— | July~j; Jan—| July- | Jan— | July- | Jan. | July |_ ants f 

June. , Dee. June. + Dec. |; June. | Dee. June. | Dec, | Jan.- { July- | Jati.—j duly— 

i \ ue June. | Dee. ! Juno.} Dee, 

1 [ | | 
1908 | Nil 93 | 102 267 | 115 | 929 115 | 705 | 115 ! 738 | 217 | 1,196 
1909 Nil 90 87 494 253 11,298 658 609 | 658 | G99 | 340 | 1,792 
1910 116 39 93 416 117 555 70 | 598 | 186 | 628 | 210 971 
191] 17] ‘ 292 ive 477 | 480); 371 588 | 542 ; 538 | 769 | 480 
1912 | Nil | Nil 48 260 100 495 | 103 | 636 | 103 | 636 | 148 755 
| 


The river bars where shoaling is most frequent and most pronounced 
are those whore the sandy beach is on the southern side, eg., the Tweed, 
Richmond, end Manning Rivers. 


OxBsERVATORY ReEcorps, 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 338° 51’ 41-1" south, long. 151° 12’ 23-1” east, 
established in the year 1856, is an institution of a scientific and educational 
character maintained by the State. The immense growth of Sydney, radi- 
ating in every direction, has caused such adverse atmospheric conditions, 
that the site, which at one time was considered good, is now altogether 
unfavourable for satisfactory work, and the Government is contemplating 
its removal to a new site some little distance from tlie city. 

Daily time-ball services are maintained at Sydney and Newcastle, and the 
Post and Telegraph Departinent, and several watch-making establishments, 
are regularly advised as to the correct time. 

During 1912 115 earth tremors were recorded on a Milne seismegraph ; 
the observations taken comprised 665 zone stars, 385 clock stars, 108 
azimuth stars, and 390 determinations of collimation and azimuth ; and at 
the Red Hill Observatory magnetic work has been continued, the mean 
variation for the year being 9° 19’ 33" east (from sixty observations). The 
resultant mean yariation at Sydney is 9° 23’ 33”. 
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There are a number of private observatories in the State doing good 
astronomical work. The most important of these is that of Mr. John 
Tebbutt, at Windsor, wherea number of very fine observations, principally of 
comets, have at various times been contributed to the scientific world. Mr. 
Tebbutt, however, has recently retired from active service. Another is that 
of Mr. E. H. Beattie, of Mosman. This is at present in active operation, 
and a number of very good observations have been taken. 


Mention must also be made of Riverview College, Lane Cove River, where 
there is the finest seismological installation in Australia under the control of 
the Rey. Father Pigot. 


METEOROLOGICAL BuREAU. 


Meteorological observations are directed by a special Meteorological Bureau 
situated at the Sydney Observato:y, under the administration of the 
Commonwealth Government. Two bulletins and one weather chart are 
published daily by the Bureau. They contain full reports from 234 stations. 
During the year many bulletins, weather charts, and rain maps of New 
South Wales are issued. The rain-maps show daily, monthly, annual and 
storm distribution of rainfalls, together with departures from average. An 
isobaric chart, depicting also by symbols at a number of stations, the 
direction of wind, rain-areas, thunderstorms, and conditions of sea, together 
with a concise note on the resulting weather since the previous day, has 
been regularly prepared in the Bureau for publication in the Sydney news- 
papers. 


ScieNnTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 


On 9th May, 1910, a? total eclipse of the sun was observed at Bruni 
Island, Tasmania, by a party of Australian scientists, including 1epresen- 
tatives from New South Wales. 


The weather was not propitious, and clouds and rain on the day of the 
eclipse interfered with the chief object of the expedition. 


With the intention of witnessing, on 29th April, 1911, another total 
eclipse of the sun, and to take observations of the corona, an expedition, 
representative of Australian States, visited the Island of Vavau, of the 
Tongan Group, Friendly Islands, in the Pacitic Ocean. 


Valuable photographs of the corona were obtained, many of the negatives 
showing much detail, but during the short period of 217 seconds of obscura- 
tion the sky became cloudy, and the view of the eclipse was disappointing. 


During recent years there have been four British expeditions to the 
Antarctic, namely, “The Discovery,” “Nimrod,” “Terra Nova,’ and 
“ Aurora.” 


With the expedition led by Lieutenant Shackleton, who sailed in the 
“ Nimrod ” in 1908, were included representatives from New Sovth Wales, 


A party from this expedition found the South Magnetic Pole, and on 
9th January, 1909, came within 97 geographical miles or 112 statute miles 
of the South Pole. Having acquired much valuable information, the ex- 
pedition returned to Sydney early in the year 1909, fortunately without loss 
of life. 


The State was represented also in the Antarctic Expedition, under Captain 
Robert Scott, of the “Terra Nova,” which left Sydney in November, 1910. 
The geological party of this expedition discovered bituminous coal of economic 
value, and many plant fossils. C-ntinuous meteorological, magnetic, and 
other observations, were taken. 
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Captain Scott, with Captain Oates, Lieutenant Bowers, Dr, Wilson, and 
Petty-Officer Evans reached the South Pole on 17th January, 1912, and 
found the records of Captain Amundsen of the Norwegian Expedition. 
Whilst returning, Captain Scott and his party perished, which sad informa- 
tion was received in New South Wales early in the year 1913 upon the 
return of the “Terra Nova.” 


_ The first. Australasian Expedition, subsidised to the extent of £7,000 by 
‘ the New South Wales Government, was under the leadership of Dr. Douglas 
Mawson, and started south in December, 1911, in the steamer “ Aurora.” 
“The main objects of this expedition were to explore and chart the coast 
between Cape Adairc and Gaussberg (roughly, a distance of 2,500 miles), 
to investigate its geology and mineralogy; to study glaciers and _ ice 
formation ; to make systematic magnetic observations, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the Magnetic Pole; to obtain meteorological records 
whereby to test the advisableness of establishing a permanent meteorological 
observatory in those parts; and to investigate the abounding fauna of the 
sea, It is believed that results of high scientific interest, and of economic 
value to Australia, will result from this expedition. Whilst proceeding to 
Antarctica, the “ Aurera” called at Macquarie Island, upon which a wireless 
telegraph station was erected. 


The Japanese Antarctic exploration ship, ‘“‘Kainan Maru,” conveying 
Lieutenant Shirase’s Antarctic Exploration Expedition, left Japan in Decem- 
ber, 1910, reached New Zealand, and, finding the vessel unsuitable for 
navigating the Polar seas at that period of the year, the leader was compelled 
to abandon the attempt. The exploration party wintered at Sydney, and 
resumed its voydge South on 18th November, 1911. After landing coast- 
exploring parties at Whale Inlet and King Edward VII Land unknown 
parts of the sea were explored and many scientific specimens were collected. 
The vessel then returned to Japan. 


While these expeditions were all engaged in their exploratory work, a 
Norwegian Expedition, under Captain Raoul Amundsen, returned to Aus- 
tralia early in 1912, and reported having reached the South Pole. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


_ The possibility of modifying and altering working hours, so as to 
enable workers generally to enjoy a greater measure of leisure time during 
‘ daylight, has attracted considerable public interest in the past three years ; 
“and during 1911, a Bill was before the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales to secure this object, and a Select Committee of the Assembly was 
. appointed to inquire into the question. 


At the Interstate Conference of Premiers and Ministers, held in Mel- 

bourne, in January, 1912, the question of daylight-saving was recommended 

- for the further investigation and consideration of eacli State Government, 

the information held by any Government that had already enquired into the 
matter to be made available to the Governments of the other States. 
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CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND DEFENCE. 
DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 


Karty Constitutions or New Sourn Wass. 


' Ow the foundation of New South Wales as a British Colony the Governor 


was empowered, under his Commission and Letters Patent, to make ordi- 
nances far the good government of the settlement; subsequently he was 
authorised ta impose a limited local taxation by customs duties upon goods 
imperted, and during the first thirty-five years of the colony’s existence 


‘the Governor was possessed virtually of absolute administrative power. 


In 1823 an Act was passed in the Imperial Parliament, providing “for 
the better administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land” by the creation in New South Wales of a Legislative 
Council, with a minimum of five and a maximum of seven members, to be 


. nominated by the Governor. This Council] was to act as an advisory body 


to the Governor, and to have power and authority to assist him in making 
laws and ordinances. Five members were appointed under His Majesty’s 
. warrant of 1st December, 1823, viz. :— 

Wn. Stewart, Lieutenant-Governor. 

Francis Forbes, Chief Justice. e 

Fred. Goulburn, Colonial Seeretary. 

Jas. Bowman, Principal Surgeon. 

John Oxley, Surveyor-General. 


All laws or ordinances had to be submitted to 2 summoned meeting of this 


‘Council, and any action of the Governor contrary to the advice of the 


Council was referable to England for final decision. The first meeting of 
the Council was held on 25th August, 1894. Practically coincident 
_with the institution of this Legislative Council, which embodied the first 
“form of constitutional government, a Charter of Justice was proclaimed, 
and the system of trial by jury inaugurated. 


The Legislative Council, as constituted in 1823, was subsequently iaaveased 
in membership in 1828 to fifteen members, and its functions were extended ; 
but twenty years of its existence demonstrated the inevitable inefficacy of 
such a limited measure of constitutional government in the face of expand- 
ing commercial and agricultural interests of a rapidly developing 
population. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Tn 1848 a measure of direct representation in the Legislative Council was 
given to the people of the Colony by means of an Imperial enactment of 
the previous year which, while defining the functions of the Council and 
the conditions under which Royal Assent was to be accorded to bills passed 
by it, extended its membership to thirty-six, namely, twelve nominees 
of the Crown and twenty-four members elected by the people. 

Eight years’ experience of partly representative government evidenced the 
necessity for extension of popular representation. In 1851 the Australian 
Colonies Government Act of the Imperial Parliament gave authority to the 
existing Legislative Council to prepare a democratic Constitution for the 
colonies. At the same time, provision was made for the establishment of Port 
Phillip District as a separate colony. In 1853 a select committee of the Council, 
which then numbered fifty-four, namely, thirty-six elective and eighteen 
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nominee members, adopted a draft Constitution for a Legislature of two 
Houses, which, with minor amendments, was accepted by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1855. The New South Wales Constitution Act, 1855, 
imposed a fully responsible system of government, entire control of Crown 
lands devolving upon the New South Wales Parliament, which also waa 


empowered, subject to the provisions of the Act, to devise laws amending 
its Constitution. 


The first elective Parliament was opened by Governor Denison, on 22nd 
May, 1856. Subsequently the Constitution was amended by Acts passed in 
1857, 1884, and 1890, all which were consolidated in the Constitution Act, 
1902. A further amendment was made in 1908, but the essential form of the 
original Legislature remains intact, though its functions have from time to 
time been eularged by Imperial enactments, such as those which empowered 
the State Parliament to deal with matters relating to coinage, copyright, 
extradition, naturalisation, shipping, &c. Since 1901, when the Common- 
wealth of Australia was inaugurated, legislative power is shared between 
the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of the State. 


INAUGURATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The question of establishing a Federal Legislature, to deal with the 
common interests of the colonies, was considered when arrangements 
were being made for the separation of Vietoria and New South Wales and 
for the self-government of the Australian colonies in 1850; and for forty 
years the problems of federation were discussed at conferences and in 
Parliamentary Committees, but the most practical and definite step towards 
the achievement of federation was taken in 1890, when a conference of 
representatives from the seven Australasian. calonies was held in Mel- 
bourne; arrangements were then made for a Federal Convention of 
members, appointed by the various Parliaments, to draft an adequate 
scheme for a Federal Constitution. The Draft Bill produced by this 
Convention in 1891 was intended for discussion in the State Parliaments, 
but lapsed for lack of popular enthusiasm. In the financial and commercial 
depression of succeeding years the necessity for federation was keenly 
felt, and another conference was held in Hobart in 1895, as a result of 
which a Constitution was drawn up by elected representatives of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
and submitted to the electors by means of a referendum in 1898. The 
Bill was accepted in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania; in New 
South Wales the majority of votes secured was insufficient; and in Western 
Australia the referendum was deferred, as the Enabling Bill of that State 
made the acceptance of the Constitution by New South Wales a necessary: 
conditian. * 

The Constitution Bill, as amended at a conference in 1899, was subse- 
quently aceepted by each of the six States of Australia, and received the. 
Royal Assent on 9th July, 1900. The formal inauguration of the Common- 
wealth took place on 1st January, 1901, coinciding with the opening 
of the twentieth century. The first Parliament of the Commonwealth was 
opened on 9th May, 1901, by the Duke of York 


FUNCTIONS. 


Under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, the Parliament of — 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws on matters affecting the peace, 
order, and good government of the Commonwealth, particularly with respect 
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to the following:—Trade and commerce with other countries and among 
States, taxation, bountics on production, borrowing money on public credit, 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic services, defence, lighthouses, astronomical 
aud meteorological observations, quarantine, fisheries, census and statistics, 
currency, banking, insurance, weights and measures, bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents and trade marks, naturali- 
sation and aliens, foreign corporations and trading, or financial corporations 
formed within the Commonwealth, marriage, divorce, invalid and old-age 
pensions, migration, external affairs, railway control in relation to defence 
and railway acquisition or construction, subject to the consent of the State, 
conciliation and arbitration in regard to disputes extending beyond the 
limits of one State. 

To alter the Constitution, the law for the proposed alteration must be 
submitted to a referendum of electors not less than two nor more than six 
rmonths after its passage through both Houses of Parliament, and must 
be approved by a majority of electors voting, in a majority of the States, 
as well as in the whole Commonwealth. 'The Constitution has been altered 
by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) Act, 1906, and tne Con- 
stitution Alteration (State Debts) Act, 1909. 


The Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered specifically to legis- 
late on any matter referred to it by the Parliament or Parliaments of any 
State or States, but so that the law made shall extend only to the Stee 
which are parties to the reference. 


Outside the specific functions of the Commonwealth the Constitution of 
each State continues as at the establishment of. the Commonwealth, and 
the Parliament of New South Wales has legislative power in all matters 
not specifically within the funetions of the Commonwealth. In recent 
years the Parliament of the State has insured a degree of decentralisation 
by delegating to Local Government Councils functions of administration 
and regulation in matters of local concern. 


EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


In the Commonwealth and in the State executive government rests with a 
Governor representing the Crown, who acts on the advice of an Executive 
Council responsible to Parliament. 


THe CoMMONWEALTH. 


The Crown is represented by the Governor-General of Australia, who is 
appoiuted by the King. The Senate and the House of Representatives are’ 
elective Chambers, being the Upper and Lower Houses respectively. As 
representative of the King the Governor-General is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Naval and Military Forces. His office carries a salary of £10,000 per 
annum, and the amount is not alterable during his occupancy of office. The 
present Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief is the Right Hon. 
Baron Denman, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 


The Governor-General’s powers and functions are assigned to him under 
his Commission, subject to the Constitution; as head of the Legislature 
he appoints the times for holding sessions of Parliament, prorogues 
Parliament, and dissolves the House of Representatives. In his Executive 
Government he is advised by the Executive Council, which is composed of 
members summoned by the Governor-General, being Ministers of the 
Crown administering Commonwealth Departments. Subject to special 
provision of Parliament, the Ministry number seven, the maximum amount 
specified for their joint salaries being £12,000. 
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THE STATE. 


THe GoveRNoR AND THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Goverior is the representative of the British Sovereign; he is 
appoited by the King, and his functions and powers are defined by 
his Commission and the Royal Instructions accompanying it. He assents to 
Bills as passed by Parliament, or he may withhold his assent pending refer- 
ence of a Bill to the Imperial Government, bills of certain classes being 
reserved for Royal Asseut. In his Executive capacity, the Governor suin- 
mous, and acts under advice of the Executive Council, the members of 
which, ten in number, are Ministers of the Crown, controlling administra- 
tive departments of the State. The Governor appoints Ministers and 
members of the Legislative Council, Judges, Justices of the Peace, 
Commissioners, aud other officers, and he may summon, prorogue, or 
dissolve any Parliament. In the exercise of these functions, he is in general 
guided by the advice of the Executive Council, but in special circumstances 
acts at his own discretion, especially with regard to dissolution of Parlia- 
~ment. The prerogative of mercy vested in him is exercised only with the 
advice of the Executive Council. 

The term of office for which the Governor is appointed is five years, and 
his salary (£3,000 per annum), with certain allowanees for his staff, is 
provided by the Constitution out of the revenues of the State. 


Succession or Govegnors. 


The succession of Governors from the foundation of New South Wales 
to the present time is given in the following statement :— 


From To 
Captain A, Phillip, R.N.... i ie id .. 26 Jan., 1788 10 Dec, 1792 
Major F. Grose (Lieutenant-Governor) ... aah .. 11 Dee., 1792 12 Dec., 1794 
Captain VW. eats N,S.W. Corps (Lieutenant- 

Goverucr) : oe ae aia ia ... 13 Dec., 1794 1 Sept., 1795 
Captain J. Hunter, R. Ne cud: wes us as ». 7Sept.,1795 27 Sept., 1800 
Captain. P. G. King, R.N. ey its wed ... 28S8ept., 1800 12 Aug., 1806 
Captain W. Bhigh, RN... ve we os .. 13 Aug.,1806 26 Jan., 1808 

During Governor Bligh’s suspension-~ 
Major G. Johnston, N.S.W. Corps ae 33 1 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Foveanx, N.S.W. Carpe ve 26 Jan., 1808 28 Dec., 1809 
Colonel W. Paterson, N.S.W. Corps... ii ) 
Major-General L. Macquarie on wes a .-  lJan., 1810 30 Nov., 1821 
Major-Generai Sir T. Brisbane, K.C.B. .., e+ .» 1 Dee., 182) 30 Nov., 1825 
Lieutenant-General Raiph Darling Z ra «. 19 Dee., 1825 21 Oct., 1831 
Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C. B. nee tea 3 Dec., 1831 5 Dec., 1837 
Sir George Ginps, Knot... aa see «. 24 Peb., 1838 11 July, 1846 
Sir Charles A. Fitzroy, K.C.B., K, ih tee Said .. 2 Ang.,1846 17 Jan., 1855 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B.... 20 Jan., 1855 22Jan., 1861 
The Right Honorable Sir John “Opn: K C, B., 

G.C.M.G. és ; 22 Mar., 1861 24 Dec., 1867 

The Right Honorable the acl of Teelniaws: P. C.. .. S8Jdan., 1868 22 Feb., 1872 


Sir Hercules George Rober§ Rubiuson, 0.C.M.G. we 8dune, 1872 19 Mar., 1879 


The Right’ Honorable Sir Angnitus Will’am Frederick 
Spencer Loftus, P.C., G.C.P. 4 Aug.,1879 9 Nov., 1885 
The Right H» crable Baron Carrington, P. C, G. ©. M. G. 12 Dee, 1885 1 Nov., 1890 
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From To 
The Right Honorable the Earl of Jersey, P.C., 

G.C.M.G. ae eas oe oer _ .. 15 Jan., 1891 © 28 Feb., 1893 
The er Hope Sir Robert William Duff, P.C., 

G.C.M 29 May, 1893 15 Mar., 1895 
The Right Honorabl’ Viscount Hampden, G.C.M.G. 21 Nov., 1895 5 Mar., 1899 
The Right Honorable Ear] Beauchamp, K.C.M.G. 18 May, 1899 30 April, 1901 

Admiral Sir H. 8. Rawson, R.N., G.C.B. te 27 May, 1902 27 May, 1900 
The Right Honorable Baron Chetmatovd: K.C, M. &. 28 May 1909 10 Mar., 1913 
Sir Gerald Strickland, G.C.M.G., Count della Catena 14 Mar.,1913 = Still im office, 


During the absence of the Governor from the State, and in the intervals 
between the departure of the Governor and the arrival of his successor, the 
duties are performed by the Chief Justice of the State, acting as Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


PARLIAMENTS. 
THe CoMMONWEALTH. 


The Senate. 
A session: of the Parliament must be held: once at least in every year, with 
a Maximum interval between sessions of twelve months. _ 
The Senate consists of thirty-six members, six of whom are elected for 
each State, the people in each State voting as in one electorate. The term 
’ of service of a Senator is six years; but, in accordance with the Constitution 
Act, the seats of half the number chosen at an election of a new Senate 
become vacant at the expiration of three years. An election is held 
triennially to fill the vacancies then occurring by effluxion of time. 


House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives, as far as practicable, contains twice as 
many members as the Senate, the number elected for the several] States 
being in proportion to the respective populations, but with a specified 
minimum of five each. There are seventy-five members in this House, the 
number from New South Wales being twenty-seven. 

The House of Representatives is liable to dissolution at the discretion of the 
Governor-General if the Ministry loses its majority, otherwise it exists 
for three years. In the event of the failure of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to agree on the subject of any proposed law, the Governor- 
General may dissolve both Chambers simultaneously, and if the new Houses 
disagree, the Governor-General may convene a joint sitting of the members 
of the Houses to deliberate and vote upon the proposed law, the resolutions 
to be carried by an absolute majority of all the members. This furnishes 
the first example within the British Empire of a provision for joint 
session to overcome a dead-lock. 


Qualifications and Allowances. 

The qualifications of members of the Commonwealth Parliament are the 
same for both Houses, and are identical with the qualifications of electors. 
The allowance attaching to the office of member was originally £400 per 
annum, but was raised by Parliament in 1907 to £600 per annum. The seat 
of a member becomes vacant if he is absent without leave for two consecu- 
tive months of any session. 

Franchise. 

The qualifications of electors are the same for both Federal Houses. 
Electors must be adult British subjects, natural-born or naturalised for five 
years, and resident in Australia for three years. 

Aboriginal natives of Australia, Asiatics, Africans, and Pacific Islanders, 
except natives of New Zealand, are disqualified unless entitled to vote at 
the election of a State Legislative Assembly. 
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ELECTIONS. 
Senate. 


The following table shows the votes polled at the Senate Elections in the 
State of New South Wales —_ 


: Percentage of Electors to” 
" Electors to whom Ballot Z 
Hlection.. Electors Enrolled. Papers were istued. | Informal nnn Rast ah eee 
Papers. |. 
Fenn, Males, Females. Males, Females. Males. | Femaiea| Total, * 
1901 (323,083 is 226,578 ete 38,674 | 67-02 ves 7 O02 


3903 360,285 | 326,764 | 189,877 | 134,487 | 15,796 | 52°70 | 41°16 | 47°21 
1906 392,077 | 345,592 | 229,054 | 151,682 | 28,016 | 58°57 | 43°90 | 51 70 
1919 444,269 | 390,393 | 301,167 | 241,633 | 24,213 | 67°79 | 54-21 | 61-44 
DIF 554,025 | 482,159 | 405,182 | 312,703 | 48,195 | 73°13 | 6485 | 9-28 


House of Representatives. 


The votes recorded in the State of New South Wales at the elections of 
members of the House of Representatives were as follow :-— 


oo Electors Earolied ltestous to whom Ballot Percentage of Electors 40 
Eection. (Douteated Divisions /""papers Tube Lea: : worm a khom Batlos Papere wer were 
ot 
Pe ee | ee 
Year. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Feraiee| Total. 
1901 315,962 es 215,105 on 4,070 | 68-08 as | 6803 
1903 903,254 | 274,763 | 164,133 | 118,381 7,334 | 54°12 | 43-08 | 43:88 
1906 363, 7) 314,777 | 216,150 | 149,227 | 34,705 | 59°43 | 44°87 | 52°67 
1910 | 434,703 | 379,927 | 204,049 a 863 $8,002 | 63-11 | 54°71 | Git 
1913 554,028 | £82,159 | 405,152 312,703 92,262 | 7313 | 64°85 | 63-28 


Although there was an increase in the percentage of voters at the last 
election, a very large proportion of the people enrolled—a little over one- 
quarter of the men and one-third of the women—failed to exercise their 
franchise. 

REererenna. 


The following statement shows the votes recorded in the State of New 
South Wales and in the Commonwealth at the various referenda which 
have been taken in relation te the Federal Constitution :-- 


State of New South Wales. 


Votes recorded. 

Date. Referendum. 

For. Against, Result. Majority. 
1898 | Federation ee uae hae 71,598 66,228 * 5,367 
1999 | Federation —... a new} 1457 ,420 82,741 Accepted ‘24 G79 
7908 | Constitution Alteration 286,888 65,281 Accepted. | 231,627 

(Senate Elections). : ; 

I9t0 | Financial Agreement... | 227,650 253, 107 Rejected 25,457 
191@ {j State Debts te .f TSB, 275 3t8,412 Rejected 159, 137 
1911 | Legislative Powers... weal 135,968 240,605 Rejected 104,637 
3911 | Monopolies —.., : | $38,287 233,177 Rejected , $9,940 
1913 | Trade and Commerce | 317,848 359,418 Rejected 41,570 °° 
1913 | Corporations ... tee | 317,663 361,203 Rejected 43,587 
1913 | Industrial Matters... | 818,622 36f f44 Rejected 42,422 
3953 | Railway Diepntes  ... wd 816,938 864 742 Rejeeted 44,215 
1913 | Trusts ... 519,150 358, LSS Rejected 39,035 
IGS | | Nationalisation of Monopolies. 301,192 341,724 Rejected 40,532 


- * Rejected, because “80,000 affirmative votes were pot obtained. 
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Commonwealth of Australia. 


Votes recorded. 


Date. Referendum, 
For. Against, Result, | Majority. 
1898 | Federation “ie Sas .. 219,712 108,363 Accepted 111,349 
*1899 | Federation eae is .--| 422,788 363,077 Accepted 261,711 
1906 | Constitution Alteration 774,01L 162,470 Accepted 611,541 

(Senate Elections). 

1910 | Financial Agreement... «| 645,514 670,838 Rejected 25,324 
1910 | State Debts... es we] 715,053 586,271 Accepted 128,782 
1911 | Legislative Powers .., «| 483,356 742,704 Rejected 259,348 
1911 | Monopolies. as +] 488,668 736,392 Rejected 247,724 
1913 | Trade and Commerce.,, —...!_ 958,419 982,615 Rejecied 24,196 
1918 | Corporations ... sas .-| 960,711 986,824 Rejected 26,113 
1913 | Industrial Matters... +-| 961,691 987,611 Rejected 26,010 
1913 | Railway Disputes... +-.| 956,358 990,046 Rejected 33,688 
1913 | Trusts ... ee ve --| 967,331 975,943 Rejected 8,612 
1913 | Nationalisation uf Monopolies} 917,165 911,947 Rejected 24,782 


* Includes Western Australian Referendum, 1900. 


In 1898 the question of federation was put to the people in the States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. In the 
three last-named it was passed; but in New South Wales it failed to obtain 
the majority of 80,000 votes required by the Enabling Bill of that year. 
At the second referendum for federation, in 1899, the vote was taken 
in Queensland, in addition to the States concerned in the 1898 referen- 
dum, and the figures for Austraiia shown above included the votes in 
Western Australia, where the referendum did not take place until 1900. 


The referendum in 1906 related to the extension to 30th June, 1910, of 
the services of Senators whose places would have become vacant in 
December, 1909, and also that the term of service of a Senator should 
begin on the first day of July. The fact of this referendum being taken 
on the same day as the Commonwealth General Election no doubt accounts 
for the large number of votes recorded. 


Two proposals for altering the Constitution, referred in 1910, relate 
to financial arrangements between the States and the Commonwealth ; 
the one, to give effect to an agreement regarding the amount of revenue 
which should be returned to the States, was rejected, and the other, to 
enable the Commonwealth to take over all the debts of the States, was 
passed by a majority in the Commonwealth as a whole, and in all the 
States except New South Wales. Previous to this alteration the Common- 
wealth was empowcred to take over only such debts as had been incurred 
prior to federation. 


Trade and Industrial Matters. 


The referenda of 1911 resulted in the rejection of the proposals, which: 
were for the purpose of extending the legislative powers of the Federal 
Government regarding trade and industrial matters, and to empower 
the Commonwealth to take control of industries subject to monopolies. 


The clauses of the Constitution affected and the propcsed alteraticns 
were as follows :— . - 
“Section 51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, 
have power to make laws for the peace, order, and good govarn- 

ment of the Commonwealth with respect to— 


(7) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among 
the States.”’ : . * 
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Under this section, the powers of the Commonwealth Parliament are 
limited by the exclusion of the trade and commerce which does not extend 
beyond the boundaries of any one State. It was proposed to remove this 
limitation by omitting the words, “ With other countries and among the 
States.” 

With regard to corporations, it was proposed to omit paragraph xx 
of section 51: “(xx) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial 
corporations formed within the limits of the Commonwealth,’’ and to 
substitute the following :— . 

“ Corporations, including— 

(a) The creation, dissolution, regulation, and control of cor- 
porations ; 

“(b) Corporations formed under the law of a State (except any 
corporation formed solely for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, or artistic purposes, and not for the acquisition of 
gain by the corporation, or its members), including their 
dissolution, regulation, and control; and 

“(c) Foreign corporations, including their regulation and 
control.’’ 

The proposed extension in regard to industrial matters was to be 
effected by the omission of paragraph xxxv of section 51: ‘“ (xxxv) Con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State,” and the insertion 
of the words :— 


“Labour and employment, including— 
“(a) The wages and conditions of labour and employment in 
any trade, industry, or calling; and 
“(b) The prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, 
including disputes-in relation to employment on or about 
railways the property of any State.” 

The proposal also included the addition to this section of the following: 
paragraph :— 

“ Combinations and monopolies in relation to the production, Manu-. 
facture, or supply of goods or services.’ 

These alterations to section 51 were embodied in the proposed law 
Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers), 1910, and submitted to the - 
electors on 26th April, 1911. The following statement shows the result of 
the referendum :— 


Wee 


Votes recorded, Percentage 
= ot toral 
Ballot Morty Electors to 
Btate. Tapers Propo-ed whom 
For. Against. | Ti forma’ issued, but, Total Alteration. Baliot 
. 7 ‘ unac- *|Pancrs were 
counted issued. 


for, 


219 334,188 | 104,637 | 44°25 


New South Wales.. 135,968 | 240,605! 7,396 


Victoria... ...| 170,288 | 270,390 | 7.554 334 | 448,566 100,102 | 62-01 
Queensland ...| 69,552 | 89,420{ 3,002 161 162,135 19,863 | 5d°34 
South Australia ...| 50,358 | 81,904 1,374 166 133,802 31,546 61-94 
Western Australia.| 33,043) 27,185 87 384 61,482 5,858 44:33 
Tasmania... ...| 24,147| 33,200/ 673 33] 58,033 | 9,053 | 56°73 


Commonwealth .. 483,356 | 742,704 | 20,869 1,297 | 1,248,246 | 259,348 | 53-3) 


* Majority in favour of alteration. 
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Exeept in the case of Western Australia, this proposal was rejeeted 
in cach State, and consequently in the Commonwealth as a whole. 

The second proposal to alter the Constitution was the addition of the 
following section :— 

“514, When each Iouse of tle Parliament, in the same session, has 
by resclution declared that the industry or business of produc- 
ing, eae dala or supplying any specified goods, or of 
supplying any specified services, is the subject of a monopoly, 
the Daamene “sh all have power to make laws for carrying on 
the industry or business by or under the control of the Common- 
wealth, and acquirin e fo or that purpose on just terms any property 
used in connection with the industry or business. 

This proposal also was rejected by the electors of each State, except 
Western Australia, at the referendum on 26th April, 1911. The voting 
was as follows :— 


ret cor 
Vites recorded, Percenta.e 


' sa of total 
i Ballot : 7 
State, : Leipantas. Mejor: | Electors to 
| For, Against. j Informal, Tesued bat! Total. against. | Range 
: | counted H t |Papers were 
. I FOL. | } issued. 
i for. } 


New South Wales... 138,237 233,177| 7.618 | 156 384, 188 99,940 | 44:25 
Victoria Lae 3 263.743 | 8,041 320} 448.566 | 97,280] 62-01 
Queensland va | 88,472) 3,200; 204] 162,135 | ‘ AB BL 
South Australia ...i | $1,479} 1,344 | 144 133,802 | i 6194 
Wostern Australia..| oS 96,561; Ses { 481) 61,482 44°33 
Tasmania ... voi 24,2021 32,900) 758 48} 58,053 56°73 

Commonwealth... 458,668 | 736,392 | 21,854 | 1,312 1 248,226 1 53°31 


* Majority in favour of atteration. 

In connection with the question of vesting in the Commonwealth 
Goverrment wider powers, legislative and industrial, a conference of State 
Premiers aud Ministers held in January, 1912, resolved that, as a qatter 
of expediency, a Bill should be submitted in each of the State Parliaments 
referring to the Parliament of the Commouwealth the following matters :— 

(1.) Labour and Employment.—As regards the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of a single 
State, aud the extension of federal awards or orders as common 
rules, binding upon all persons subject to such award, order or 
common rule, whether wages or conditions in the particular 
industry have been determined by a State industrial authority, 
or where no such authority exists. 

(2.) Combinations and Monopolies—So as to enable the Common- 
wealth Parliament to contro! or to acquire . . . . . . such 
business or industry (as) extends beyond the limits of any one 
State, and is determined by the High Court to be in restraint of 
trade, commerce, or to the detriment of the public; to acquire upon 
just terms property in such business, and to retain a monopoly 
of such business, 

(3.) Unfair Competitious arising between States—The Common- 
wealth Parliament should have authority to inquire into any 
complaint referred by a State Industrial Tribunal to a State 
Court, thence to the Cemmonwealth authority, which should have 
power to determine aud regulate matters due to the conditions of 
industry under which the employees in competing industries may 
work. 
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Seat of Federal Government—Ordinance. 


The agreement under section 125 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, 
between the State of New South Wales and the Commonwealth, for the 
surrender and acceptance of territory in the Canberra distriet for the 
seat of Federal Government has been ratified, and an ordinance issued 
on 22nd December, 1910, for the Provisional Government of the 
Territory. All laws hitherto in force in the Territory (except those im- 
posing duties ou estates of deceased persons) will remain in force, and 
continue to be administered by the State authorities, All revenue, 
except Public Instruction fees, will belong to the Commonwealth. The 
authority of State magistrates, gaolers, and police will continue, and 
all offenders will be tried in the Courts of the State. Licenses to sell 
intoxicating liquors will not be granted, and existing licenses may be 
renewed for the same premises only. 


THE SrTarTe. 
‘The Legislative Council. 


Under the Constitution Act, 1992, the Governor may summon to the 
Legislative Council any person he thinks fit, provided such person is of the 
full age of 21 years, and is a natural-born or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty in Great Britain or in New South Wales. At least four-tifths of the 
members summoned to this Council must be persons uot holding any office 
of emolumeit under the Crown; the members have a life tenure of office, 
subject to certain qualifications ; but are nob entitled to remuneration for 
their services. As a matter of privilege, members of the Council are allowed 
to travel free on the State railways and tramways. The Council must consist 
of at least twenty-one members, and in November, 1913, numbered fifty-six. 
The President receives an annual salary of £750, and the Chairman of 
Committees £470. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly consists of ninety elected members, each being 
an adult male British subject, and entitled to a vote at the Parliamentary 
elections, Members of the Federal Legislature and of the Legislative 
Council are disqualified for membership, as well as persons holding non- 
political offices of profit under the Crown. Each member receives the suin 
of £500 per annum by way of reimbursement for expenses incurred in the 
discharge of Parliamentary duties, is allowed to travel free on the State 
railways and tramways, and has free transmission of correspondence. 


The seat of a member becomes vacatt if the member be absent without 
permiss‘on for a whole session of the Legislature, becomes bankrupt, a subject 
of a foreign power, or convicted cf a crime. The Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly receives a salary of £1,000 per annum, and the Chairman of 
Committees £740 per annum. The Leader of the Opposition receives £250 
per annum in addition to lis remuneration as a Member of Parliament. 


Parliament may be dissolved at the discretion of the Governor, if the 
Government is defeated in the Assembly, otherwise it exists in terms of the 
Triennial Parliaments Act, 1874, for three years, the limit of duration 
previously having been five years. 

The Constitution Act makes no distinction between the powers and 
privileges of the two Houses of Partiament, but it is tacitly agreed that the 
procedure in each House shall be conducted according to that of its prototype 
an. the Imperial Parliament, 
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ELEcTioNs. 


The first Legislative Assembly of New South Wales met in 1856, and con- 
sisted cof 54 members elected under the Constitution Act. Votes were 
allowed to all male adult British subjects, who, at the time of registration of 
electors and for six months previously to that date, owned freehold estate 
valued at £100, or occupied building or lodging, or land under lease for three 
years, valued at £10. Holders of Government pastoral licenses and persons 
who had a yearly salary of £100, or paid £40 per annum for board and lodg- 
ing, were also entitled to vote. Electors were allowed a vote in each elector- 
ate in which they possessed the necessary qualifications. In 1859 the member- 
ship of the Assembly was increased to 72, and the franchise was given to 
every male adult British subject who for six months previously to the 
collection of the rolls had resided in the district and held property of the 
clear value of £100 or annual value of £10, or occupied a building valued at 
£10 per annum, or held Crown lease or license for pastoral purposes, 
Holders of miners’ rights were allowed to vote in “ goldfields” electorates. 
Officers of military or police services were disqualified, as well as persons 
in receipt of public charity. 


Under the Electoral Act, 1880, by which 108 members were elected for 72 
electoraics, provision was made for automatically increased representation, 
so that the number of members in 1891 had increased to 141, elected for 
74 districts. Under the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, 
1893, an important change was made in the system of Parliamentary 
representation, the State being then-divided into 125 electorates, each repre- 
sented by one member. The franchise was remodelled by the introduction 
of universa] manhood suffrage, and the principle of allowing each elector to 
vote only in one electorate equalised the rights of citizenship. A vote was 
given to every male adult who had resided continuously for one year in 
the State, provided that he was a British subject and became enrolled in 
the electoral district, in which he had resided for three months previously 
to the election. The disqualification of the police was removed in 1896, 
and in 1902 the franchise was extended to women, thus establishing adult 
sufirage. Under the Electorates Redistribution Act, 1904, the number 
of electorates and of representatives elected was reduced to 90, which 
uumber was determined by referendum of the electors, to whom the question 
of reduction was submitted by an Act passed in 1903. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1911, provides for a residential quali- 
fication of six months in the Commonwealth, three months in the State, 
and one month in the electoral district, and for the extension of the 
franchise to the Military and Naval services. The hours of polling are 
specified as from 8 a.m. to.7 p.m., the polling-day being a public holiday from 
12 o’clock noon; aud further, under the Liquor Amendment Act, 1905, a close 
day for hotels, The introduction of the absent voter principle enables electors, 
absent from their districts, to record a vote for the electorate for which 
they are enrolled, at any polling-place within the State, on making a 
declaration. Provision is made also for an annual Police collection and 
revision of rolls, the occupiers of dwelling-houses being required to prepare 
schedules showing the persons living in the houses. 


The Parliamentary Elections (Second Ballot) Act, 1910, provides 
that a candidate shall not be deemed to be elected a member of the 
State Legislative Assembly unless he has received an absolute majority— 
that is, more than half the nuniber of valid votes recorded. If, as a result 
of the ballot, a candidate has not received an absolute majority a second 
ballot must be taken between the first two candidates on the list. This 
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principle was introduced at the general election in October, 1910, and 
second ballots were taken in three electorates. The votes recorded at the 
first ballots in these districts have-been excluded from the following table 
which shows the voting of the seven elections held in New South Wales 
since plural voting was abolished :—« 


Parliament. ae :|e3 Contested Electorates. 

Voters 23 483 el uaF ce anda 

Year| Number, joP Bo] BF eG Ee1SS| yom recorded. SBe8| Es (Eee 
| ia a ia” B| BP las 

1g94| 16th... ....298,817| 2,300 125 1 | 254,105 | £04,246 \s0-38 3,310 1-62 
1895/17th ...  ...)267,458] 2,139) 125 | $ | 238,283 | 153,034 64-24 | 1,354| 88 
Is9sfisth ... — ...|324,339| 2,505 125 | 3 "294,481 178,717 (60°69 1,638) 92 
1901| 19th ... _...|346,184 2,769 125 {13 | 270,861 | 195,359 17213 | 1,534) “79 


1904 | 20th { Males...|863,062 


i Q 5 = |r 4 F 
$e nslcseea ane \ 7,661 90 2 204,396 | 226,057 |74°26 3.973) 59 
3/326, 42 | 
l 
) 


262,433 | 174,538 |66°51 


1907 | 21st conn 392,845 


370,715 | 267,301 |72°10 o- 
Females|353,055 i 113,543 | 2°87 


{ 
x 
8,288 90 5{ 336,680 | 204,650 |60°78 


Males...|458,626 
1910 end { 400,139 | 262,154 |65°52 


Females 409,069 } 9,641 dap 


During the life of the 221d Parliament eight writs were issued for by- 
elections. 


Making due allowance for obstacles to voting, especially in sparsely- 
settled districts, the figures quoted above indicate abstention on the part of a 
large percentage of the electors, and particularly in the case of the women. 
At the first election after enfranchisement, 66:5 per cent. of women 
recorded their votes; in 1907, 60-8 per cent., and at the last election 65:5 
per cent, voted, so that 345 per cent. failed to take advantage of their 
franchise. In the case of men, the highest proportion of votes, 80-4 per 
cent., was recorded at the first election shown in the table above, when 
popular interest was excited by a strenuous contest on the question of 
tiscal reform; at the next two clections there was no definite issue at stake, 
as negotiations were in progress with the other States for federation. At 
subsequent elections the percentage of votes increased; the proportion in 
1910 being 72:5 per cent. of men enrolled; but although facilities for voting 
had been greatly improved, there were still more than one-fourth . the 
‘male electors who did not vote. 


The number of informa] votes was high at the election in 1907, being 
8 per cent. of the total votes recorded; at the 1910 election a change made 
in the method of marking the ballot-papers no doubt accounted for the 
percentage of informal votes being reduced to 1-78 per cent. 


DistTRIBUTION OF ELECTORATES. 


After federation of the Australian States the question of reducing 
the membership of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales ‘was 
submitted to a referendum of the electors.in 1904, and, as a result, the 
number of representatives was reduced to 90. The following table shows 
the average number of persons represented by each member: of the Assembly 
and the proportion of the population enrolled on the electoral_lists_at 

73505—C 
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various dates on which the membership or frauchise has been altered since 
the opening of the first Parliament and at each year of eleetion since 
1901 :-— 


* + Percentage of 


Year of i Number of Populati 2 
Election. | Members. Eine | oe 
. t 
1856 | OB 5,200 | 158 
1858 ' 72 4,500 22-3 
188U 108 | 6,900 | 25°2 
1885 122 { 7,800 | 24°5 
1891 141 | 8,100 | 26°7 
1894 ‘ 125 9,800 | 24°3 
1901 125 10,900 25°3 
1904 | 90 16,100 | 39:0 
1907 | 90 | 17,800 | 456 
1910 | 90 18,200 i Als 
The nuinber of distinct electors eaunot be ascertained for auy period prior 
to the year 1894, aud the figures in the last column have been calculated on 


the total number of votes to which the electors on the roll were entitled; 
they are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual proportions. At the 
census of 1901 the percentage of adult males in the total population was 
about 28, and of adults, males and females, 51°7. At the election in 1901 
the propertion of the population enrolled was 25 per cent., and after the 
Women’s Franchise Act, 1902, was passed it rose to 89 per cent. In 1910 
the proportion was 52 per cent.; while at the Census date, 2nd April, 1911, 
the adult population represented 55:8 per cent. of the total. On 4th 
August, 1911, three Electorai Districts Commissioners were appointed for 
the purpose of redistributing electorates in accordance with the Parlia- 
mentary Eleetorates and Elections Act, 1902, and its subsequent amending 
Acts. The Report was presented to Parliament in 1912. 


A list of the Parliaments since Responsible Government was established 
is shown below :— 


an | : f : | _No, of 
Parliament. | Opened, | Dissolved. Duration. ; Sessions, 


‘yrs. mths, dys. | 


First 0 0.0. 22 May = -:1886...!19 Dec. 1857... 1 6 28 | 2 
Second... it .. 23 March 1858.... 11 April 1859...) 1 0 19 : 2 
Third .,. ae »./ 80 Aug, 1859... 10 Nov. 1860..: 1 2 11 : 2 
Fourth... as ..!| 10 Jan. 1861... 10 Nov. 1864... 3 10 0O 5 
Fifth ... ie =| 24 Jan. 1865... 15 Nov. 1869..., 4 9 22 | 6 
Sixth ... si | 27 Jan. 1870... 3 Feb. 1872... 2 0 7 | 3 
Seventh ws) 80 April, 1872...) 28 Nov, 1874.1 2 6 28 4 
Eighth... 30 .! 27 Jan. — 1875...' 12 Oct. 1877.... 2 8 16 3 
Ninth ... .| 27 Nov. 1877... 9 Nov. 1880... 2 11 12 3 
Tenth ... re | 15 Dee. 1880... 23 Nov. 1882... 1 11 8 3 
Eleventh sie wo 3 Jan, 1883... 7 Oct. 1884..., 2 9 4. 6 
Twelfth _ .. 17 Nov. 1885... 26 Jan. 1887.... 1 2 9, 2 
Thirteenth ... 1. § March 1887... 19Jan. 1889... 1 10 lL : 3 
Fourteenth ... .. 27 Feb. 1889... 6June 1891.. 2 3 7 | 4 
Fifteenth... .., | 14Jduly 1891...) 25 June 1894... 2 11 1 | 4 
Sixteenth ... . TAug. 1894... 5July 1895... 0 10 29 | 1 
Seventeenth ......, 13 Aug. 1895...) SJuly 1898... 2 10 26 | 4 
Eighteenth |.. 1. 16Aug. 1998... 1] June 1901... 2 9 2 | 5 
Nineteenth ... ...| 23 July 1901...' 16 July 1904... 2 11 24 4 
Twentieth 1. 41. 23 Aug, 1904... 12 July 1907... 2. 10 20 4 
Twenty-first .., wt 2 Oct, 1907..., 14 Sept. 1910... 2 11 12 5 
Twenty-sécond = 15 Nov. 1910. 6 Nov. 1913... 2 11 21 | 5. 
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The various Ministries which have held office since the establishment of 
Responsible Government, together with the duration in office of each, are 
shown below :— 


No. Ministry. 1 From— | To— Duration. 

| 

| months. daya. 

| 3 
1 Donaldson ae os .-| @June 1856 25 Aug. 1856 | 2 20 
2 Cowper ... ys vas w| 26 Aug. 1856 2 Oct. 1856 ! 1 8 
3 | Parker 1.0 uuu «| 3Oct. 1856 6 Sept. 1857 11 4 
4 | Cowper ... te one «| 7 Sept. 1857 26 Oct. 1859 25 20 
5 | Forster ... tas a ..| 27 Oct. 1859 8 Mar. 1860: 4 13 
6 | Robertson 4. 9 ww | 9 Mar. 1860! QJan, 1861 | 10 1 
7 | Cowper ... ay ae «| 10 Jan. 1861 115 Oct. 1863 33 6 
8 | Martin ... se Ae »' 16 Oct. 1863 2 Feb. 1865 15 18 
9 | Cowper... 0. ou. a.) 8 Feb, 1865! 21Jan. 1x66! 11 19 
10 | Martin... 0. 22 Jan, 1866 26 Oct. 1868 | 33 5 
11 | Robertson sa a | 27 Oct. 1868 ; 12 Jan. 1870 | 14 17 
12 | Cowper ... ae os .., 138 Jan. 1870/15 Dec. 1870; 11 3 
138 Martin... 04. | 16 Dec. «1870 | 13 May 1872! 16 29 
14 | Parkes .., ae esi ./ 14 May 18721 8 Feb. 1875 | 32 26 
15 | Robertson “a es ..) 9 Feb. 1875 | 21 Mar. 1877; 25 13 
16 | Parkes ... ait oe | 22 Mar. 1877 16 Aug. 1877 | 4 26 
17 | Robertson we ae ae? LZ Auge 1877 17 Dec. 1877) 4 L 
18 ; Farnell ... ts; as «| 18 Dee. 1877 , 20 Dec. 1878} 12 5 
19 | Parkes .., ..| 21 Dec. 1878 | 4Jan. 1883 | 48 15 
20 | Stuart sa, aes - 5Jan. 1883 | 6 Oct. 1885 | 33 z 
21 ' Dibbs .., ig vas ..| 7 Oct. 1885 , 21 Dec. 1885 2 15 
92. Robertson 4 oe .. 22 Dec. 1885 ' 25 Feb, 1886 | 2 4 
23 | Jennings aia ee ...| 26 Feb, 1886! 19 Jan. 1887; 10 22 
2) Parkes... 0.) 20 Jan. 1887 | 16 Jan. 1889! 23 28 
25 | Dibbs ... ‘e's tee . 17 Jan. 1889, 7 Mar. 1689 L 19: 
26 | Parkes ... ts “ss ww 8 Mar. 1883 | 22 Oct. 1891; 31 15. 
27 | Dibbs ... ts bes ...| 22 Oct. 1891) 2Aug. 1894 33 11 
28 | Reid we _ wa w. 3Aug. 1894 | 13 Sept. 1899 61 11 
29 | Lyne... ws ae | Dd Sept. 1899 1 27 Mar. 1901) 18 14 
30 | See ee wet ie ...| 28 Mar. 1901 | 14 June 1904 38 18 
31 | Waddell oe oes .- 15 June 1904 | 29 Aug. 1904 | 2 15 
32 | Carruthers ot is | 30 Ang. 190£) 1Oct. 1907 | 37 3 
33 | Wade .. 0. | 2 Oct. 1907] 200ct. 1910; 36 19 
34. | McGowen ae ete .| 21 Oct. 1910! 29 June 1913 32 9 
35 | Holraan ,,, uae wee .., 30 June, 1913 Still in office. Soot 


The Holman Ministry, which is in office, consists 


Premier, Colonial Secretary and Attorney-General... 


Colonial Treasurer vee 


Secretary for Lands, and Minister for Agriculture 
Minister for Public Works _... ase tel ads 


Minister of Justice and Solicitor-General ... iy 
Minister of Public Instruction... abs ote oo 
Secretary for Mines... oe one eee one 


Minister for Labour and Industry .. were oe 


Vice-President of the Executive ‘Couricil and Asso- 
ciate. Chief Secretary. 


of the following members :— 


Hon. W. A. Hormay. 
Hon. J. H. Cann. 


Hou. J. 
Hon. A 
Hon. D 
Hon. A 
Hon. A 
Hon. J. 


a 
L, Trerin. 


. GRIFFITH, 
. R. Haun, M.L.C: 


. ©. CARMICHAEL, 


. EDDEN. 
S. T. McGowen, 
Hon. F, Firowsrrs, M.L.C, 
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Cost or ParguiaMent—New SoutH WALES. 


The following statement shows the cost of Parliamentary Government in 
New South Wales during the five financial years 1909-13. 


[ if 


GRAND TOTAL yan see £ 


Head of Expenditure. i 1909. 1910. | i911, | 1922, 1913. 
i ! y 
Sates : i i a te ae 
Governor— ae 2 £ £ £ |, £ 
Governor’s salary ... . 5,000 | 5,000; 5,000! 5,000 ° 5.000 
Official Secretary ... : 310 | 335 835 | 375 400 
Private Secretary ... : 350 376 350 350 | 350 
Aide-de-Camp 412 | 324 380 | 350 350 
Orderlies 553 | 505 728 30 803 
Additions, Repairs and ‘maintenance ofl 
Residences 2,843 | 972 8,183 | 1,144) 1,180 
Miscellaneous 1 7116 | 1,185; 1,231; 1,114 is 
Total ... ae £i 10,578 | | 8,647 | 16, 7 | | 9,063; 9,346 
Executive Council— | : : : 
Salaries of Officers... 250 270 27 9 i 257 | 250 
Other Expenses fe | 25 2 258 
Total .. .. £ 250; 270! 304| 282} 508 
Ministry— 
Salaries of Ministers 11,040 ; 11,040 | 11,040 | 10,969 11,040 
Other expenses ... 1,261 | 1,006} 1,445; 1,47] 2,777 
i t 
Total .. 9... €) 12,301 | 12,146 | 12,485 | 12,440 | 13,817 
Parliament— : = — | i 
The Legislative Council— j 
Railway passes ... A vee | 5,894 6,675 | 5,810} 5,472 | 5,855 
Other expenses ... : 470 125 ee. SY ees see 
6,364 | 6,800} 5,810; 5,472 | 5,855 
‘The Legislative Assembly— oe —_—_—_,——___|— 
Allowances to Members 24,292 | 24,122 | 22,493 | 24,205 | 38,887 
Railway passes ... 9,956 | 10,099 | 10,860 , 11,006 | 9,699 
Other expenses (Postage Stamps, &e. ) 1,199; 1,622 | 1,583 | 1,651) 1,816 
—_ | 
_Miscellaneous— 35,447 | 35,843 | 34,866 | 36,862 | 50,402 
Fees and expenses of Parliamentary — —| _ 
Standing Committeeon PublicWorks! 3,978 5,926 5,529 | 6,095 5,980 
Salaries of Officers and Staff . 20,456 | 20,224 | 18,903 | 21,263 , 21,882 
Printing .. 6,978 7,001 7,687 | 7,398 | 10,823 
Hansard (including Salaries) .. 4,666 | 4,683 5,668 | 5,958 | 7,378 
Library 702 666 795 | 670 684 
Refreshment Rooms _.. 412 400 465 299 106 
‘Water, power, light, and heat 731 673 | 504/766 682 
Postage, stores, and pratiouery 1,665 | 723 | 887 1,174 696 
_Miscellaneous a , 1,295 680 564; 694) 2,005 
40,883 | 40,976 41,002 | 44,317 | 50,236 
Total Parliament £) $2,694 | 83,619 | 81,678 | 86,651 |106,493 
1, — ww 
‘Hlectoral Office and Elections—- , 
Salaries 1,809 773 788 918 995, 
Printing of Electoral Rolls, expenses of . 
Electoral Registrars,and contingencies]! 2,835 | 16,184 | 35,291 | 23,989 | 34,867 
Total ae vee £| 4,644 | 16,957 | 36,079 | 24,907 | 35,862 
Royal Commissions and Select Committees— 
Fees, &. si ate en 2,463 ves 2,627 | 6,721 | 3,492 
Miscellaneous ae See és 6,398 | 1,477] 1,165 | 4,197 | 2,170 
Total ws. we  £) 8,886 | 1,477 | 3,792 | 10,918 | 5,662 


119,323 |123,116 |150,515 |144,261 |171,688 


er 
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,  PaRLIAMENTARY STANDING COMMITTEE oN PuBLIc Works. 


As soon as practicable after the commencement of the first session of every 
Parliament, a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public Works, is appointed by ballot. 

Three members of this committee must be members of the Legislative 
Council, and four menibers of the Legislative Assembly. 

Meetings of the Committee may not be held in the country districts whilst 
Parliament is sitting. 

The Committee has full power, under the Public Works Act, to prosecute 
inquiries, to summon witnesses, and to compel the production of books, &e. 

The Chairman receives by way of remuneration £3 3s. for each sitting of 
the Committee, and every other member £2 2s. In no year are the total fees 
allowed to exceed £5,000. 

Proposals for public works, the estimated cost of completing which exceeds. 
£20,000, must be submitted and explained by a Minister in the Legislative: 
Assembly, and then referred to the Works Committee for report. 

The record of inquiries made by the several Committees regarding pro- 
posed public works, from the date of the first sitting of the first Committee, 
on 27th August, 1888, to 22nd July, 1912, shows that the total expenditure. 
proposed by the various Governments was £53,758,449, and the expenditure. 
recommended by the Committee was £30,423,943. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 


Subsidiary to the Parliamentary and Administrative Government of the- 
State, a system of Local Government is in operation in New South Wales, 
which dircctly links the people in defined localities with the centralised 
government. Such is the importance of this system, and so extensive are its 
functions that a later chapter of this Year Book is specially devoted to it in 
considerable detail. 

The Local Government Act, 1906, with its subsequent amendments, . 
embodies the results of fifty years experimental effort towards decentralised 
government. For administrative purposes, the more populous eastern and. 
central divisions of the State are subdivided in areas incorporated as shires. 
and municipalities, while the more sparsely-settled western division remains- 
under the jurisdiction of the Western Land Board. 

The city of Sydney is, however, outside the jurisdiction of the Locak 
Government Act, being incorporated under a special Act in 1842. 

In addition to Local Government Councils, various Boards and Trusts 
have been appointed, as noted previously, to administer special services. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE. 
Functions. 

In New South Wales the various Departments of the Public Service, 
controlled by Ministers of the Government, as previously enumerated, are 
charged with the administration of Acts of Parliament, the conduct of public 
business, and the performance of functions incidental to the good government 
of the State. Following is a summary of the general functions of the 
different Departments :— 


‘Department of the Premier. 


Departmental business connected with— 
(a) The State Governor's Office and Establishments. oe 
(2) The two Houses of Parliament, including official publication of 
Debates. : 
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Foreign correspondence. 
Correspondence with—— 
(a) The Commonwealth, State, and Colonial Governments. 
(5) The President of the Legislative Council and the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly. 
(c) The Foreign Consuls. 
Ageucy-General. 
Immigration and Tourist Bureau. 
Departmental business connected with Norfolk Island. 


Department of the Chief Secretary. 
Executive Council Office. 
Public Seal and Registration of Commissions thereunder, 
Execution of Capital Sentences. 
Appointment of Magistrates. 
Business relating to Ecclesiastical Establishments. 
Issue of Licenses for Public Entertainments and for Racecourses. 
Medical Establishment, including the Officers appointed for the purposes of 
Vaccination, and the Medical Board. 
Private Hospitals. 
Institutions for the cave and treatment of Inebriates, and of the Insane. 
Metropolitan and Country Hospitals. 
Charitable Institutions aided from the Consolidated Revenue. 
Department of Audit. 
Police Department. 
The Director-General of Public Health, under whose control are— 
Public Health Department. 
Coast Hospital, Little Bay. 
The State Hospitals and Charities. 
The Bureau of Microbiology. 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 
Aborigines Protection Board. 
Bureau of Statistics and Registry of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions. 
Electoral Office. 
State Fisheries. 
Master in Lunacy’s Office. 
Meat Industry and Abattoirs Board. 
Dental Board. 
Departmental business connected with Lord Howe Island Board of Control. 
Closed Cemeteries and Exhumation of Bodies for the purpose of Re-interment, 
&e, 
All matters of business not expressly assigned and confided to any other 
Minister. 
Correspondence with— 
The Heads of the several Churches ; 
The Returning Officers for Electoral Districts ; 
And also, as occasion may arise, with other public officers and public bodies, 


Department of the Treasury. 

Management of the Consolidated Revenue, Public Works, Closer Settlement, 
Treasury Guarantee, General Loan and Railway Loan Funds, and 
Special Deposits Accounts. 

Receipt of collections by Accounting Officers and of Taxes, Imposts, Rates, and 
other revenues of the Crown payable to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 

Payment of claims against the Crown. 

Public Banking Arrangements. 
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Management and Regulation of the Pablic Debt. 
Flotation of Loans. 
Sale, inscription, and management of Stocks on the Sydney Register. 
Periodical inspection of the accounts of Official Assignees and the Registrar in 
Bankraptey, under the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act; of the Curator 
of Intestate Estates, under the Wills, Probate, and Administration Act. 
Exercise, in regard to the State Railways and Tramways, of the powers 
conferred upon the Minister by the “Government Railways Act, 1912.” 
Exercise, in regard to the Sydncy Harbour Trust, of the powers conferred 
upon the Minister by the “Sydney Harbour Trust Act, 1900.” 
Exercise, in regard to the Housing of Workers and others, of the powers 
conferred upon the Minister by the “Housing Act, 1912.” 
Public Printing, including the printing of Duty Stamps, and of Railway and 
Tramway Tickets. 
Publication of the Government Gazette. 
Supervision of the engagement and discharge of Seamen, and all matters 
relating thereto. 
Storage and safe custody of, and issue of permits for, gunpowder and explosive 
substances required for mercantile purposes. 
Registration of the Guarantees under the Pure Food Act, 1908. 
Payment of Inrperial Pensions and Allowances. 
Payment of Pensions and Allowances for and on account of Crown and 
other Colonies. 
Control of the Stores Department, which deals with the purchase and 
distribution of Stores, Stationery, and Furniture for the Public Service. 
Issue, under various Acts of Parliament, of the following Licenses, viz. :— 
Auctioneers’, Publicans’, Booth, Billiard, Bagatelle, Brewers’, Spirit 
Merchants’, Packet, Tobacco, Cigars aud Cigarettes, Colonial 
Wine, Railway Refreshment Room, Oyster Vendors’, Fisher- 
men’s, and Fishing Boat. 

Correspondence with the Banking Institutions transacting business on 
behalf of the Government, in the State and elsewhere, and with all 
Government Departments and Officers, on the subject of collecting, 
expending, and accounting for the Public Revenues. 


Department of the Attorney-General. 
Business relating to— 

‘The Office of Chief Justice and the Puisne Judges, the Industrial Court 
and District Courts, the Office of Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and 
the appointment of sittings of the Supreme Conrt at Circuit towns 
and District Courts and Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

Advising the Government on all legal questions. 

The Ottices of the Crown Solicitor, Parliamentary Draftsman, the Crown 
Prosecutors, the Clerk of the Peace. 

Statute Law Consolidation. 

Correspondence with the other Ministers on questions on which legal 
opinion nay be required, and with Judges, with regard to matters coming 
under Ministerial control. 


Department of Justice. 
Business relating to— 

The Equity Office, Bankraptcy Office, Sheriff's Office, Probate and Intes- 
tate Estates Office, Registrar-General’s Office, Courts of Petty 
Sessions. 

Police Magistrates, Clerks of Petty Sessions, and Registrars of Dis- 
trict Courts. 

Coroners. 
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Gaol and Penal Establishments (exclusive of Industrial or Reformatory 
Schools). 

Matters relating to the commutation or remission of sentences, or of 
fines, forfeitures, and estreats. 

Control of Court-houses. 


Department of Mines. 


Business relating to Mining generally. 
Geological and Mining Surveys and Assays. 
Examination of Coal-fields. 

Inspection of Collieries and Mines. 

The Prospecting Vote. 


Department of Lands. 


Business relating to Land Matters generally. 

‘Alignment of Streets. 

Annual Leases. 

Auction Sales. 

Brickmaking permits. 

Business relating to the office of President and Commissioners of the Land 

Appeal Court. 

Closer Settlement Advisory Boards. 

_ Conditional Purchases. 

Conditional Leases. 

Conditional Purchase Leases. 

Crown Leases. 

Examination of Applicants for License to Survey Crown Lands. 

Exchange of Lands. 

Homestead Farnis and Selections. 

Improvement Leases. 

Improvement Purchases on Gold-tields. 

Land Appeal Court. 

Local Land Boards. 

Maps, compilation, lithography and publication of State, county, paris’, town 
and environs—and the sale of copies to the public. 

National Park. 

Occupation Licenses. 

Pastoral Leases. 

Preparation of Deeds of Grant. 

Proclamation of Towns and Villages. 

Recreation Reserves, and appointment of Trustecs for sanic. 

Quarry Licenses. 

Reserves, Dedications, and Resumptions for Public Purposes. 

Residential Leascs. 

Scrub Leases. 

Settlement Leases. 

Snow Leases. 

Special Leases. 

Special Sales, including the rescission of reservations of water frontage re- 
clamations, unnecessary rvads, ke. 

Suburban Holdings. 

Survey of Public Lands for purposes of Alienation, Lease (other than 
Mineral Lease), or Dedication for Public Purposes, Topographical Sur- 
veys for purposes of Compilation of Maps. 

Subsidies for Parks and Recreation Grounds. 

Trespasses on Crown Lands, 
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Department of Public Works. 


Construction of Railways and Tramways, and works and buildings ccn- 
uected therewith. 

Construction and maintenance of Docks and Engineering Establishments. 

Construction and repair of Wharves, Basins, and Breakwaters, excepting 
such works as are vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. 

Erection and repair of Lighthouses and Signal Stations. 

Dredging and improvement of Harbours and Rivers, excepting such works 
as are vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. 

Works for Artesian Boring and the storage of Water on travelling stock 
routes, and for Town Supply in the Pastoral Districts. 

Public Watering Places, and Protection of certain reserves from trespass, 
other than those under the control of Municipal and Shire Councils. 

Works in connection with Water Rights, as defined by Water Act, 1912. 

Construction and maintenance of Water Conservation Works. 

Construction of Water Supply Works and Sewerage and Drainage Works in 
Sydney and Suburbs, and in Country Towns. 

Erection, repair, and maintenance of Public Buildings. 

Erection and repair of buildings, &c., for the Commonwealth of Australia, 
in the State of New South Wales, when requested by the Commonwealth 
authorities, 

Formation and maintenance of Roads not under Municipal or Shire control, 
and of Military Roads. 

Construction and maintenance of National Bridges, and of bridges outside 
Municipalities in the Western Division. 

Management of Public National Ferries, and of ferries outside Munici- 
palities in the Western Division. 

Resumption of Land for Public Purposes. 

Detail Survey of Sydney and Suburbs. 


Department of Labour and Industry. 
Industrial Arbitration Office. 
State Labour Bureau. 
Factory Inspection. 


Departinent of Publie Instruction. 


Matters relating to Education generally. 

Technical Education. 

State Scholarships and Bursaries. 

Bursary Endowment Board. 

Kindergarten Schools. 

Medical Inspection of Schools and School Pupils. 

Control of Lands dedicated or acquired for the purpuse of Public Tastadtion 
by Act of Parliament or otherwise. 

State Children Relief Board. 

The University and Affiliated Colleges. 

Public Library of New South Wales. 

Sydney Grammar School. 

Institutions aided from the Consolidated Revenue, including Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, Schools of Arts, &c. 

Sydney Observatory, 

Australian Museum. 

National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 

Royal Art Society. 

Shelters, Industrial Schools, and Homes for Children. 

Charitable Schools aided from Consolidated Revenue. 
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Department of Agriculsere. 

Administration of all matters relating to Agriculture, including the Agrieul- 
tural College and Experiment aud Demonstration Farms, Vitieultural 
Stations, and Nurseries. 

Forestry. 

Commons. 

Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and Centennial Park, and Domain. 

Nursery Gardens, Campbelltown, | 

Management and Control of the Hay, Wentworth, and Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas. 

Irrigation Farms. 

Irrigation at Artesian Bores. 

Supervision. of. Dairies for Instructional purposes. 


Commissions and Trusts. 

In addition to these Ministerial Departments there exist. various public 
services administered by Commissions, Hoards aud Trusts; the more impor- 
tant of these are— 

Railways and Tramways Giainieioaas: 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 
Sydney. Harbour Trust. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Trust. 

Housing Board. 

In each case the authority controls a.specific and frequently localised ser- 
vice, and administers the statute law asenacted by Parliament in relation to 
that service. 


STATUTE LAW ADMINISTRATION, 


Following is the Statute Law administered in each Ministerial Department 

of the State :— 
Department of the Chief Secretary. 

Aborigines Protection, 1909. 
‘Audit, 1902. , 
Banks and Bank Holidays, 1912. 
Benevolent Society of New South Wales, 1902. 
Birds Protection, 1901. 
Bread, 1901. 
Building and Co-operative Societies, 1901. 
Butchers’ Shops Sunday Closing, 1902. 
Careless Use of Fire, 1912. 
Cattle Slaughtering and Diseased Animals and Meat, 1902: 
City of Sydney Improvement. 
‘Constitution, 1902. 
Dairies Supervision, 1901. 
David Berry Hospital, 1906. 
Dental Hospitals Union, 1904. 
Dentists, 1912. 
Destitute Children’s Society, 1901. 
‘Diseased: Animals: and. Mest reece 1910. 
Dog and Goat, 1898. 
Fire Brigades, 1909, and Aaoadan 1910. 
Fisheries, 1902, and Amendment, 1910. 
Friendly Societies, 1912. 
Gaming and Betting, 1912. 
Hawkesbury Benevolent Sueisty,. 18¢0jand Amondmerts, 1860} 19081 
Height of Buildings, Metwwpolitan Police District, 1912. 
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Homing Pigeons Protection, 1910. 

Tndecent Publications, 1900, and Amendment 1900. 

Tnebriates, 1912. 

Tnflux of Criminals Prevention, 1903, 

Juvenile Smoking Suppression, 1.903. 

Lunacy, 1898. 

Maitland Hospital (Infectious Wards), Bnabling, 1912. 

Medical Practitioners, 1912, 

Metropolitan Traffic, 1990. 

Motor Traffic, 1909. 

Native Animals Protection, 1903. 

Net-fishing (Port Hacking), 1901. 

Newcastle District Abattoir and Sale Yards, 1912. 

New South Wales Institution for the Deaf ant Dumb and the Blind In- 
corporattron, 1908. 

Noxious Trades, 1902. 

Obscene and Indecent Publications, 1901. 

Parliamentary Electorates and Elections, 1912. ~- 

Party Processions Prevention, 1901. 

Police Offences, 1901, and Amendment, 1908. 

Police Regulation, 1899. 

Police Regulation (Superannuation), 1906. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 1901. 

Prince Alfred Hospital, 1902. 

Printing, 1899. 

Private Hospitals, 1908, 

Public Health, 1902. 

Public Health (Night-soil Removal), 1902. 

Public Hospitals, 1898, 

Public Hospitals (Voting) 1900. 

Public Institutions Inspection, 1901. 

Pure Food, 1908. 

Quarantine, 1897. 

Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children Incorporation, 1906. 

Royal North Shore Hospital of Sydney, 1910. 

Second-hand Dealers and Colleetons, 1906. 

Senators Elections, 1903, and Amendment, 1912. 

Smoke Nuisance Abatement, 1902. 

Sydney Abattoir and Nuisances Prevention, 1'902. 

Sydney Coal Delivery, 1901. 

Sydney Corporation, 1902, and Amendments, 1902-5-6-8-T1 

Sydney Corporation Dwelling Houses, 1912. 

Sydney Hospital, 1881. 

Sydney Industria] Blind Tnstitation Incorporation, 1901. 

Sydney Stock-driving, 1906. 

Theatres and Public Halls, 1908. 

Vagrancy, 1902, and Amendment, 1905, 

Weights and Measures, 1898. 


Depurtraent-of tha Treasury. 
Banks and Bank Holidays, 1912 (Sec.. 22). 
Poisons, 1902. 
Stamp Duties, 1898, and Amending Acts. 
Land and Income Tax, 
Explosives, 1905, 
Pharmacy, 1897. 
Navigation, 1901, 
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Wharfage and Tonnag2 Rates, 1902. 
Savings Bank of New South Wales, 1902. 
Government Savings Bank, 1906, 
Seamen’s, 1898. 
Department of the Attorney-General. 


Crimes, 1900, and Amendment, 1905. 

Crimes (Girls’ Protection), 1910, and Amendment, 1911. 
Criminal Appeal, 1912. 

Common Law Procedure, 1899. 

District Courts, 1912, 

Lotteries and Art Unions, 1901. 

Poor Prisoners’ Defence, 1907. 

Public Service, 1902, and Amendments. 

Supreme Court and Circuit Court, 1900, and Amendment, 1912, 


Depariment of Justice. 


Auctioneers’ Licensing, 1898, 

Bankruptcy, 1898. 

Billiards and Bagatelle, 1902. 

Claims against the Government and Crown Suits, 1912. 

Companies, 1899, and Amendments. 

Contractors Debts, 1897. 

Coroners, 1912. 

District Courts, 1912, in so far as it relates to the Registrars and to Officers 
acting under their control. 

Fines and Forfeited Recognisances Recovery, 1902. 

Fines and Penalties, 1901. 

Habitual Criminals, 1905. 

Hawkers and Pedlers, 1901. 

Influx of Criminals Prevention, 1903 

Interstate Debts Recovery, 1901. 

Justices, 1902, and Amendments. 

Jury, 1912. 

Legal Process Facilitation, 1904. 

Liens on Crops and Wool and Stock Mortgages, 1898. 

Liquor, 1912. 

Marziage, 1899. 

Money Lenders and Infants Loans, 1905. 

Newspapers, 1898. 

Pawnbrokers, 1902. 

Prisons, 1899. 

Real Property, 1900. é 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 1899. 

Registration of Deeds, 1897. 

Registration of Firms, 1902. 

Sheriff, 1900. 

Small Debts Recovery, 1912. 

State Carriages, 1899, and Amendment, 1903. 

Wills, Probate, and Administration, 1898, and Amendments, 


Department of Mines. 


Coal Mines Regulation, 1912, 

Miners’ Accident Relief, 1900, and Amendments, 
Mines Inspection 1901, and Amendments. 
Mining, 1906, and Amendment. 

State Coal Mines, 1912. 
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Department of Lands. 


All Acts relating to the alienation, occupation (otherwise than for mining) 
and management of Crown Lands (other than lands within State Forests 
and Timber Reserves),and of lands held under the Church and School 
Lands Act, No. 20, 1897, also : 

Closer Settlement, 1904—6-—7-9-12. 

Closer Settlement Promotion, 1910. 

Labour Settlements, 1902. 

Necropolis, 1902. 

Newcastle Pasturage Reserve, 1900. 

Pastures Protection, 1902, and Amendment, 1906, as relating to the distri- 
bution of rabbit-proof wire-netting and fencing. 

Prickly Pear Destruction, 1901. 

Public Gates, 1901. 

Public Parks, 1912. 

Public Roads, 1902. 

Public Trusts, 1897. 

Royal Agricultural Society, 1911. 

Western Lands, 1901, and Amendments, 1905-8-9. 


Department of Public Works, 


The Acts dealing with Metropolitan and Country Towns, Hunter District 
Water Supply and Sewerage ; also certain Acts dealing with Main and 
Parish Roads, Bridges, Tolls, &c. ; and all Acts authorising the carrying 

‘out of Public Works. 

Local Government, 1906, and Amendment, 1908. 

Local Government (Loans), 1907. 

Public Works, 1912. 

Public Watering Places, 1900 (part). 

Scaffolding and Lifts, 1912. 

Water, 1912. 

Department of Labour and Industry. 

Agreements Validating, 1902. 

Apprentices, 1901. 

Clerical Workers, 1910. 

Early Closing, 1899, and Amendments, 1900-6-10. 

Factories and Shops, 1912. 

Gas, 1912. 

Industrial Arbitration, 1912. 

Minimum Wage, 1908. 

Saturday Half Holiday, 1910. 

Shearers’ Accommodation, 1901. 

Truck 1900, and Amendment, 1901. 

Workmen’s Compensation, 1910. 


Department of Agriculture. 
Balranald Irrigation, 1902. 
Commons Regulation, 1898. 
Fertilisers, 1904. 
Forestry, 1909. 
Fruit Cases, 1902: 
Hay Irrigation, 1902. 
Irrigation, 1912. 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation, 1910. 
Pastures Protection, 1902, and Amendment, 1906, except as relating to wire- 
netting and fencing. 
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Stock, 1901. 

Stock Diseases (Tick), 1901. 

Trustees of Show-grounds Enabling, 1909. 

Vine and’ Vegetation Diseases and’ Prait Pests, 1912. 
Water, 1'912. 

Wentworth Irrigation, 1890. 

Wine Adulteration, 1902. 


Department of Public Instructiow. 
Anatomy, 1901. 
Australian Museum, 1902. 
Bursary Endowment, 1912, 
Children’s Protection, 1902 
Free Education, 1906. 
Infant Protection, 1904. 
Library and Art Gallery, 1899. 
Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders, 1905. 
Public Instruction, 1880. | 
Sydney Grammar School, 1854. 
State Children Relief, 1904. 
Trustees of Schools of Arts Enabling, 1902. 
Trades Hall and Literary Institute, 1893. 
University and University Colleges; 1900, and Amendment, 1902, 


“Royat Commrssions or Twqurry. 
Reports Presented. 


The important Royal Commissions which have been reperted to . the 
Parliament of New South Wales between the year 1856 and 3ist October, 
1913, are as follow :— 


Accidents :—Bulli Colliery, 1887. 
Broken Hill South Mine, 1901. 
Central Mine, Broken Hill, 1903.. 
Ferndale Colliery, 1885-6, 
Lithgow Valley Colliery 1885-6. 
Great Southern Railway, 1858. 
Mount Kembla. Qolliery, 1903. 


Administration :—Fire Brigades Acts and Board, 1911.. 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 1913. 
Lands Department, 1906, 1907. 
Mental Hospital and Reception’ House,, 1943, 
Parliamentary Reporting Staff-—Suspension of : Prim 

cipal Shorthand Writer, I9}2. : 

Police— Disorderly Houses, Newvastle; 1911: 
Railways, 1885-6. 
Stock Diseases (Tick) Act (1901), 1911, 
Weights and Measures Office, 1906,. 
Works Department, 1911. 


Alleged Tramway Frauds, 1888-9. 

Baldwin Locomotive Engines, 1892-3. 

Bayview House Asylum for Insane, Cook’s River, 18945. 
Capital Punishment, 1867-8. 

Casual Labour Board, 1889. 

Case of Regina v. George Dean, 1895, 

Case of William Creswell, 1900, 

Cattle Tick, 1912, , 
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Charges :—Staff of Mudgee Hospital, 1897. 

Messrs. Sleath and. Ferguson, Ma P., 1898. 

Mr. Eddy, Chief Commissioner for Railways, 1892-3. 

Mr. W. M. Fehon, [889. 

Police and Prison Offieials.at Bathurst, 1911. 

Alleged Iltreatment of Prisoners at Darlinghurst Gaol, 1911, 

Dismissal of Public School Teacher at Kyamba, 1911. 

Minister for Public Works Practices, 1913. 

Charities :—Working and. Management of Public Charities, 1873-4, 
Institution Deaf and Dumb and Blind, Strathfield, L898. 
Benevolent Society, 1698... 
Hospitals, 1899. 
Chinese Gambling and Charges of Bribery against Members of the Police 
Foree, 1891-2. 
City Bailway Extension, 1891-2,.1897. 
Claims of Members of New South Wales Contingents in South Africa, 
1906, 1907, 
Coal-Mines Regulation Bill, 1895. 

Thick Seara Working, Maitland-Cessnock, 1911. 
Communication between Sydney and. North Sydney, 1891-2, 1909. 
Conduct of Hon. J. H. Young during Election for the Hastings and the 

Macleay, 1898. 
Conservation of Water, 1885-6, 1887. 
Conservation and Distribution of Water in the Murray River Basin, 
1902. 
Construction of Public Halls and other Places of Public Amusement 
and Coneourse,. 1887. 
Contagious Diseases among Rabbits, 1889, 
Contracts of Messrs. Carter, Gummow, & Co., 1897, 
Crown Tenants of the Western Division, 1901. 
Dangers to Vessels carrying Coal, 1900. 
Decentralisation in Bailway Transit, 1910-11, 
Decline of Birth-rate and Mortality of Infants in New South Wales, 
1904. 
Defence New South Wales, 1876-7, 1881. 
Works, Bare Island, 1891-2. 
Drain Pipes used by Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 1913. 
Earth Subsidences at Newcastle, 1908. 
Edacation—Primary and Secondary, 1904. 
Electoral-Districts Redistribution, 1911. 
Supersession of Returning Officer, Newtown, 1911. 
Fisheries, 1879-80, 1889, 1894-5. 
Floods in the Hunter River District, 1870-1. 
Food-Supply, &c., of Sydney, 1911. 
Standardisation of Australian Manufactured Food 
Products, 1913,’ 
Food Sapplies and Prices :— 
les nterim Report—Fish, 1912. 
do Milk, 1913. 
sRueniee, 1908. 
Friendly Societies, 1883. 
Formation, Constitution, and Working of the Machine Shearers’ and 
Shed Employees’ Union, Industrial Union of bows a! ee 
Harbour of. Port. Jackson, 1866. 
Improvement of the City ‘of Sydney, and Suburbs,. 1909, 
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Intoxicating Drink, 1887-8. 
Iron Industry of New South Wales, 1911. 
Keeping Disorderly Houses at Newcastle, 1911. 
Kentia Palm Seed Trade and Lord Howe Island, 1911. 
Do Industry, 1912. 
Law :—Consolidation of Statutes, 1896, 1902-1912. 
Crown Lands Statutes, 1912. 
Reform,, 1870-1. 
Lighthouses in the Australian Colonies, 1856-7. 
Locomotives :— Supply and Manufacture at Eveleigh, 1912. 
Management :—Berrima Gaol, 1878-9. 
Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage Board, 1897. 
Hunter River District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, 1897. 
Quarantine Station, North Head, and the Hulk 
“ Faraway ”, 1882. 
Working of the Customs Department, 1867-8. 
McMyler Hoist at Newcastle, 1909.. 
Method of Testing Marine Steam Boilers, 1868-9. 
Milburn Creek Copper Mining Company, 1881. 
Municipal Affairs, Wyalong, 1902. 
Noxious and Offensive Trades, 1883. 
Opal Mining Industry at, White Cliffs, 1901. 
Oyster Culture, 1876-7. 
Prospect Dam, 1889. 
Public Services :—Administration, 1894-5 
Deeds Branch, Registrar-General’s Department, 1894. 
Government Docks and Workshops, Cockatoo Island, 
1903. 
Public Works Department, 1911. 
General Post Office, Money Order Office, and Electric 
Telegraph Department, 1890. 
Land and Survey Departments, 1878-9, 
Railway —Bridges, 1906. 
Congestion of Goods Traffic in Country Centres, 1912. 
Do do Darling Harbour and Darling Island, 1912. 
Saturday Half-Holiday, 1909. 
Schemes for Extermination of Rabbits, 1889, 1890. 
Shortage of Labour in New South Wales, 1911. 
State of Crime in Braidwood District, 1867-8. 
Stock Diseases (Tick) Act, 1901. 
Strikes—Conflicts between Capital and Labour, 1891-2 
Sydney Water Supply 1868-9, 1902, 1903. 
Sydney Water Supply—Cataract Dam, 1905. 
Totalisator, 1912. 
Treatment of neglected and delinquent children in Great Britain, 
Europe and America, 1913. 
Treatment of Iumate« of the Government Asylums at Rookwood and 
Newington, 1903. 
Tuberculosis and other Diseases in Stock, 1899. 
Working of the Gold-fields Act, and the Water Supply on Gold-fields 
1871-2, 
Working of Compulsory Conciliation and Arbitration Laws, 1901. 
Working of Moore-street Improvement Acts, 1901. 
Working of Quarries in the Albert Mining District, 1897. 
Working of the Real Property Acts, 1879-80. 
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Royal Commissions Appointed, 1912-13, 


The following Royal Commissions were appointed from Ist January, 1912, 
to 3lst October, 1913 :— 


Inquiry as to treatment of neglected and delinquent children in Great 
Britain, Europe, and America, 

Suspension of Principal Shorthand Writer, Parliamentary Reporting 
Staff. 

Consolidation of Statute Law in New South Wales. 

Congestion of Goods Tratfic in Country Centres, and Delays in Transit 
of Inward and Outward Produce. 

Standardisation of Australian Manufactured Food Products. 

’ Adequacy of Supply of Locomotives for traflic purposes, and Manu- 

facture of Locomotives at Eveleigh Works. 

Investigation Regarding Cattle Tick. 

Kentia Palm Seed Industry. 

Inquiry as to alleged Corrupt Practices by the Minister for Public 
Works. 

Dismissal of J. Russell from Mount Kembla Coal Mine. 

Inquiry regarding drainage Pipes used by the Metropolitan Board of 
Water Supply and Sewerage. 

Inquiry regarding the Administration of the Mental Hospital and the 
Reception House for Insane, at Darlinghurst. 

Inquiry regarding the Administration of the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, 1912. 

Constitution of a Greater Sydney. 


DEFENCE. 


Prior to 1870, small garrisons of British troops constituted the main 
defences of Australia. In that year, the Imperial troops were withdrawn 
from New South Wales, as from the other Colonies, and defence became a 
matter of Colonial administration, The defence forces of New South Wales 
were established chiefly on a volunteer basis ; although the Military and Naval 
Forces Regulation Act 1871, provided for the raising and maintenance of a 
standing force; but the permanent soldiery were limited te a small force, as 
the establishment of forts and defence works. A militia or partially paid 
system was introduced subsequently, and the military training of volunteer 
cadets was a feature of the education system of the State. The Governor 
was Captain—General,’ and at 3lst December, 1900, till which date each 
colony maintained its separate military establishment, the strength of the 
force of New South Wales was greatest with 505 officers, and 8,833 men in 
the ranks—practically the whole establishment, as in the other Colonies, 
consisting of militia or partia'ly paid and of volunteer forces. 


The urgent need for a comprehensive and united defence arrangement 
was a powerful factor in securing cohesion among the Australian Colonies 
in the earlier stages of the federal movement, and with the achievement of. 
union in a Federation, the duty of providing adequately for the defence 
of Australia devolved upon the Government of the Commonwealth, 


The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, empowered the 
Commonwealth Parliament to legislate for the naval and military defence of 
the Commonwealth, and of the several States, and for the control of the forces 
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to execute and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth ; (the Governor- 
General, as Commander-in-Chief, authorised the transfer ‘of the defence 
arrangements ofeach State to the Commonwealth in March, 1901. Statutes 
in relation to defence were enacted in 1903, 1904, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 
1912, particular provision in regard to naval defence being contained in the 
Naval Agreement Act, 1903, and in the Naval Defence Acts, 1910 and 1911. 
En 1905.a Council of Defence was created to deal with matters of policy, its 
functions being chiefly to establish and maintain continuity in defence policy, 
to act as advisors to Parliament and Minister, to.seeure standard of efficiency 
and ta ensure a measure of decentralisation. Military and Naval Beards 
were established to supervise administration. “ 

The earlier enactments of the Commonwealth Government in regard to 
defence necessarily contained macliinery provisions to systematise the defence 
forces, and to secure: efficient administration. The divisions of militia 
and volunteer were retained, the permanent forces consisting of persons 
bound for a term of continuous services, and the eitizen forces being at 
the call of the Commander-in-Chief in time of war. In the Defence Act, 
1909, an innovation was made, in that universal obligation to military 
and naval training was imposed, and arrangements were made for registration 
and enrolment for training, also for the establishment of a military training 
college, Under the Defence Act, 1910, provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of horse depéts and farms, so as to supplement and ultimately obviate 
the impress system in regard to remounts. The period of liability for 
compulsory training in the citizen forces was extended from two to seven 
years ; and generally, the system was made more effective. In 191] a reduc- 
tion was effected in the duration of drills for senior cadets, but penalties 
were assured for evasion of service by vadeta. 

Amongst other provisions, the Act passed in 1912 authorises officers of the 
Senior Cadets, on becoming liable for service in the citizen forces, to continue 
to serve as officers in the Senior Cadets for periods and under conditions 
as prescribed, such to be in lieu of service in the citizen forces, In time of 
war aerial machines may be impressed. The method of prosecution for offences 
has been much simplified by the Act, and there is a reduction of the duration 
of, training of Junior Cadets from 120 heurs te 90 hours per annum. 

The Commonwealth is organised for Defence purposes into six military: 
districts, corresponding more or less closely with the political divisions into 
States. 

The seeond military district represents the State of New South Wales, 
excepting the North Coast district, added to. Queensland, ; the Barner 
district; added te South Australia ; and the Riverina, added ta Victoria, 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

The Defence Acts, 1903-1912, provide that. all’ male persons—unless 
apocifieally exempted—who have resided in Australia for six. months, and 
who are British subjects between the ages 18 and 60. years, may be called 
upon to'serve in the Citizen forces in time of war, The order in which they 
may be called upon is as follows :— 


1. From 18 to 35 years of, aye—-All unmarried men or widowers without 
children. 

2. From 35-to 45 years of age—All unmarried men. or widowers. without 

.  _ children. 

3. From. 18 to 35 years of age—All married men or widowers with 
children. 

4. From 35' to 45 years of age—All married men or widowers with 
children. 

$. All men aged ‘45 to 60 years: 


‘ 
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“The specific erouainone: are as follows :—(a) Persons reported unfit by 
medical authorities; (6) Members and officers of Parliament ; (c) Judges 
and police, stipendiary or special magistrates ; (d) Ministers of. religion ; 3 (8) 
Police or prison employees ; (7) Persons employed i in lighthouses ; (y) Medical 
practitioners or nurses in public hospitals; (h) Persons not substantially of 
European origin or descent ; (i) Persons whose conscientious beliefs do not 
allow them to bear arms. "As regards persons in the three ast classes, the 
exemption does nob-extend to duties of a non-combatant nature. 


Training for defence is prescribed, as shown below for all mate inhabitants : 
of Australia who are British subjects between 12 and 26 years, viz., :— 

‘(ay From 12 to 14 years of age as Junior Cadets. 

() (14, os gre ts. ahs Senior Cadets. 

“€) » 6, ef Citizen Forces. 

The obligation ee as lies, after 1st January, 1911, on every male person 
who reaches the age of 18 years. Male persons who have resided in Australia. 
for six months shall register’ themselves, or be registered, during the months 
of January and February inthe year,in which they reach the age of 14 years. 
The Governor-General may grant temporary exemption to persons nny ‘ 
outside the training areas into which the State is divided, or at a Ae 
distante from places appointed fortraining. The prescribed training shell 
for each year ending 30th June, ofthe following duration »— 

(a) As Junior Cadets—90 hours, 

(b) As Senior Cadets—Four whole-day drills, twelve half-day drills, and 
twenty-four night drills, 

(c) As in Citizen Porces,—Sixteen whole-day drills, or their equivalent, 
of which not less than een shall be in camps of continuous 
training. 

The training of the Junior Cadets is in the hands of esis instructed 
achool teachers. 


Senior Cadets. 


Although the boundaries of the Commonwealth military districts are not 
identical with those of each State, a comparison of the number of boys within 
the various military districts of the Commonwealth ‘is of interest ; the follow- 
ing return shows the total registrations of Senior Cadets from lst January 
to 3ist December, 1912, wien there were 88,797 boys in military training. 
throughout Australia :— 


| Total | Exemp- | Total") Numbor | ‘Rervetttage | ber 
Wiley | neat. | “tom atedoay | Linble en) Matlcally | scully 
1Ons. grani examined,| Training. who are fit. Training. 


New South Wales ‘Qnd. 52,075 | 17,746 | 36,858 | 34,040 29 B2,519 


Victoria... | 3rd. 45,164 | 16,123 | 91,289 | 28615 916 28,1438. 
Queensland «| Tet. 24,001 | 11,549 | 13,689 | 12,321 90-0 12,012 
South Australia...) 4th. 14,317 4,982 | 10,059 9,179 91°2 8,981 
Western Australia | 5th. 7,121 2,724 | 4,735 4,286 90°4 4,240 
Tasmania ...  ....) 6th. 6,051 |. 2,828 | 3,396 |. 3,113 91°7 2,902 


‘Commonwealth’...| ...... | 148,729 | 56/082 | 99,796 | 91,584] 918 | 88,797 


*QChiefiy:on xecount of: great distancesifrom eentres of population. 


Tt will be seen that: ‘only a very small percentage failed to pass the medical 
examination, and-that percentage would be further reduced by the exelusion 
of lads deemed only temporarily unfit. 
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The Naval Cadets under the universal training system in New South 
Wales on 30th June, 1913, numbered 846, of which 658 weve being trained 
in Sydney and 188 at Newcastle. The total of naval trainees for the 
Commonwealth on Ist February, 1913, was 3,847. 


Junior Cadets. 


Particulars regarding tlis Medical Examinations to 31st December, 1912, 
of Junior Cadets are giv: in the subjoined table. Boys receive physical 
drill in the schools until the age of 14 years, after which they must enrol 
as Senior Cadets :— 


a - = 


ads cle 
Total P tag N r medi y 
Military nutes ry ce Medically. onfis-and oxaniltied Who 
District. | medically oot y examined | temporarily | are unfit and 
examined. . who are fit. unfit. temporarily 
unfit, 
New South Wales} 2nd. 15,739 15,297 97°2 442 2°8 
Victoria... 3rd. 14,288 14,136 98-9 152 11 
Queensland a Ist. 5,483 5,314 97°0 169 30 
South Australia ...) 4th. 3,208 3,091 96°4 117 3°6 
Western piseeebe 5th. 2,356 2,263 96-0 93 40 
Tasmania ... wo] 6th, 1,216 1,192 98-0 24 20 
Commonwealth...| ..... 42,290 41,293 97°6 | 24 


The Senior and Junior Cadets of New South Wales enrolled previously to 
the period of the universal training system were disbanded, and those of 
service age absorbed in the new organisation irrespective of their enrolment 
in a cadet regiment or otherwise. 


The success of the universal training system and the enthusiasm of the 
boys, in conjunction with the splendid organization of the administrative 
and instructional staff, was clearly evidenced at the first review of cadets in 
Australia since the inauguration of universal training, when the Governor- 
General, at the Centennial Park, Sydney, on 30th March, 1912, reviewed 
17,946 senior military cadets and 696 senior naval cadets. 


Auxiliary Organisations. 


Boys’ Scouts, Boys’ Brigades, and similar organisations exist which are 
neither under Governmental control nor in receipt of subsidies from the 
Government. The instruction or training offered includes physical and 
elementary drill, signalling, first aid, &c. Boys belonging to these organisa- 
tions must also undergo the training of cadets prescribed in the Defence 
Act, 

With reference to the Boy Scout movement, it is of interest to note that 
during the year 1912 the founder, Lieutenant-General Sir R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell, visited New South Wales. 


Lanp DEFENCE. 


At the end of the year 1909 Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener visited Australia 
to inspect the military forces, and forts and defence works, and to give the 
Government the benefit of his experience and advice in the development 
of a land defence scheme. His report advised the provision of an annual 
expenditure of £1,884,000 and a force of 80,000 men, of whom half would 
be engaged in the defence of the larger cities and ports, and the other half 
would form a mobile striking force. 
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Mititary Force. 
Iu New South Wales. 


Although universal military training came into operation so recently as 
Ist January, 1911, the defence forces of this State had already attained 
a high standard of efficiency. The subjoined table contains information 
regarding the military force in New South Wales on 31st December of each 
year since 1910 :— 


Classification, 1920. | 1021. | 1012. Classification. 1910. | 1911, | 1912, 
Permanent— || Volunteer— | 

Headquarters Staff ..... 15) 17 22|| Automobile Corps ... 14 16 10 
Artillery ee | 345) 349 355|| Army Nursing Service 26 26 26 
Engineers... | 52) 52 7 —+-| ——--|-- 
Army Service Corps .. 14, 15 41] Total Volunteer ... 40 42 36 
Army Medical Corps 11) 11 1] | -— | -—|-- 
Ordnance Department] 43| 42 57 Total Permanent, ‘ 
Instructional Staff ...) 232) 161 157 Militia, and 

Other ... rb ...| 28} 28 3] Volunteer ...| 8,447/8,557 (12,517 


Total Permanent... 740| 675 | 745 


Militia— - Area Officers ... ar 75 72 
Staff ... ne wee 1 2 2|| Area Medical Officers. “és 46 20 
Light Horse ... ..-/2,000]1,906 | 1,753) Engineer and Railway 
Artiliery a ...| 800] 957 | 1,049 Staff Corpe . a a 10 
Engineers... ...| 309] 427 507|| Chaplains see 35 4] 45 
Infantry a .../8,888|3,966 | 7,743]; Cadets, Senior (Uni- 

University Scouts .../ 83 99 134] versal Training) — .. '11,061|33,536)32,519 
Intelligence Corps ...) 12) 12 15|| Rifle Clubs... «-(14,900|13,902, 12,894 
Signaler ate wo! 74) 68] ... || Unattached List of 
Army Service Corps... | 148) 151 181) Officers bt oe 64 67 72 
Army Medical Corps 257| 246 | 345!) Reserve of Officers ...) 156) 188/ 246 
Army Veterinary Corps .. 5 6 7|| Medical Corps Reserve 46 53 

Total Militia — ...:7,667|7,840 |11, 736 H Grand Total _..,|34, 709 (56,465 58,395 


Figures for each State and the total for Australia are given in the follow- 
ing return for the year ended 30th June, 1912 :— 


New South | Western 
South | Victoria. alee ree Aue- Aus- oa a Total. 
Wales, and. | tralia. | tralia. 7 


Stance employed cs 737 615 293 134 18] 110; 2,235° 


Citizen Soldiers «| 7,316] 6,154) 3,027/| 1,693] 1,245) 1,687) 21,127+ 
Volunteers aa < wus 37 34 9 20 10 1l 121 
Area Officers ... ee eS 73 63 28: 22 15 12 213 
Rifle Clubs... oe ..»| 12,580 | 17,026 | 9,487 | 5,421] 4,510) 1,647] 50,62! 
Senior Cadets ... ...| $4,327 | 29,424 | 12,025 | 9,191 | 3,997 | 3,313] 92,277 
Unattached List of Officers Ss 70 103 36 33 24 22 288 


Reserve of Officers... _ 257 316 220 93 65 51) 1,002 
Chaplains ws fee ae 44 49 29 10 22 10 164 


Total... 4. a+.| 55,441 | 53,814 | 25,104 | 16,617 | 10,069 | 6,863 |168,048t 


* Includes 135 attached to the Central Administration, 
” Fe a » 


” 
t ” 140 ” ” n 
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The Defence Department is advancing plans for the formation of an 
Aviation School in Australia. 


Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Australia was opened at Duntroon, near 
Queanbeyan, New South Wales, on 27th June, 1911, with 41 boys in 
residence, of whom 10 were from New Zealand. ‘There are now 112 
cadets in residence, including 17 from New Zealand. The College course 
extends over four years, the first two years being devoted primarily to civil 
subjects, the latter to-military subjects; physical training, drills, musketry, 
signalling, and military exercises will be continuous during the whole four 
years, after which the young officers will serve in England or India for 
one year, when they will return to Australia. At the expiration of 
five years from the establishment of the Military College, only men who 
are graduates of the College will be appointed as officers of the permanent 
forces. 


No fees are charged for maintenance and instruction, and each cadet 
receives 5s. 6d. per diem while in residence. Admission is by open com- 
petitive examination, 


NavaL DEFENCE. 
The Imperial Navy. 


As an Imperial Naval base, New South Wales has from its early days 
enjoyed a large measure of naval protection, and prior to the Federation of 
the Australian Colonies, had supplemented the Imperial Naval Forces by 
local organisations, such as the Naval Brigade and Nava] Artillery Volunteers. 
Under agreement between the Australian Colonies and ‘the Imperial Govern- 
ment in 1890 and subsequent years, the Imperial vessels on the Australian 
Naval Station were reinforced by an auxiliary squadron of five third-class 
cruisers and two torpedo gunboats, to assure some protection to trade afloat. 
In renewal of this agreement, the Commonwealth Government, after Federa- 
tion, became with New Zealand a party to the Naval Agreement Act, 1903, 
under which agreement and a subsequent arrangement the Imperial Govern- 
ment provided for the Australian Station for ten years a fleet, latterly 
consisting of one first-class armoured cruiser, three second-class, and four 
third-class cruisers, and one sloop, with a Royal Naval Reserve of twenty-five 
officers, and 700 seamen and stokers. The Australian Government con- 
tributed—to a maximum of £200,000 per annum—five-twelfths of the annual 
cost of maintenance, and the Government of New Zealand paid one-twelfth 
up to a maximum of £40,000 per annum. The agreement terminated on the 
arrival of H.M.A.S8. “ Australia” in October, 1913, when the Australian 

“ - . 
Naval Station was finally transferred to the Commonwealth. 


Though connected immediately with the ports of Australia and New 
Zealand, the sphere of operations of this fleet extended to the Australian, 
China, and East Indies stations. One ship was kept in reserve, and three 
others, partly manned, were used as drill ships for training the Royal 
Naval Reserve, the remainder being kept in commission fully manned. The 
drill ships and one other vessel were manned by Australians and New 
Zealanders, paid at special rates, and controlled by officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Naval Reserve. Eight nominations for naval cadetships 
were available annually to the Commonwealth of Australia, and two to the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 
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The Imperial war vessels on the Australian station in the year 1912 were 
as follows :— 


= 2 : 
Belg gb led [pe 
ns < 2 | 8B | 28 n=a= 
Name. gs s oe 3 §a | 2F Armament. aS 
Ss 3 & 1 as Qe i 
= x 2 fest S33 So ! e 
a H ee ms FE 
a Q aS | a's “os 
= | | a = ro) 
| tae ( 
Armoured Cruiser— tons. | ft. in. | ft. in. | ft. in | ‘knots 


| | | 
Drake .. «.| 1901 | 14,100 i 26 0 | 529 6/71 0 | 80,000! 230 | 2 9-2-in. B., 16 oan. Q. 14| 900 
H i 12-pr, @, 3 3pr. Q., 9) 

( Mach, 2 torpedo! 


Unart 1 ] | | tubes submerged, 
narmoured— 


Cruisers, 2 Cl.— 


Cambrian «-| 1893 | 4,360| 21 1] 336 0 | 49 6] 7,000 | 195 | 2 6-in.,8 47 QF. 8 6-pr.| 319 
\ ope eis TS 
i i 12-pr. (8 cwt.) Field 
} Gun. | 
I 


Encounter ../ 1902 | 5,880] 19 8+ 326 0) ¢ | 11 6-in., 8 12-pr., 1 3-pr., 2, 455 
j ! ! | M., 2 S.T., 1 12-pr. cl 
| ews.) Field Gun. 


a 
a 
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Challenger ..] 1902 | 5,880} 19 8 | 326 0] 56 O | 12,500; 20°8 | 11 6-in., 8 12-pr., 1 3-pr., 2) 455 

{ M., 2S.T, 1 12-pr. (8) 
. | \ ! cwt,) Field Gun. 
Cruisers, 3 Cl. — i | 


Psyche.. ..| 1898 | 2,135 | 15 10 | 818 0 | 36 6 | 5,000) 202 | 8 dim, 8 Spr, Q, 3 M.,| 231 


Pioneer --| 1899 | 2,200) 15 10 818 10; 86 9 | 5,000 20°0 | 8 4i 


= 
ut 
fea) 
oo 
e 
id 
° 
ee 
a 
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Pyramus —..| 1897 | 2,125! 5,000 | 202 ) 8 4in., 8 Spr, Q, 3 M.,) 231 


Pegasus os 1897 | 2,185 | 15 § | 812 0:36 6+ 5,000,202 |8 +in., 8 3-pr., Q., 3 M.,! 231 


Prometheus .| 1898 ; 2,185/15 §|313 0! 36 6 5,000 | 20°2 $ 4-in., 8 3-pr., Q., 3 M.,! 231 
: 27 


i I 2h. 


Screw Sloop— \ H i -| 
Torch «| L894 960, 11 6° I8t 0:32 61 1,100 13°0 | 4 4-in., 4 3-pr., 2 M. «| 105 
i 1 { . 
I 
Surveying ! I 
Vessel3— | | 
Fantome —.. 1901 | 1,070} 1011 | 210 0/83 0; 1,400 133 | 23-pr,Q@,2M. 2...) 185 
H i ! 1 | 
Sealark.. Soume 900| 16 0|17910) 2 0!  S0u 111 | La-pr., 2 45-in. Nordenfeldu 95 


J ! | 
The “ Encounter” was lent to the Commonwealth Government from Ist July, 
1912. The “ Pioneer” was presented to the Commouwealth ou lst March, 
1915, The “Psyche” was used as a drill ship for Australia, and the 
«Pyramus” as a drill ship for New Zealand. The “Challenger” returned 
to England in July, 1912, and the “Drake” in January, 1913. The 
“Pegasus” and “ Prometheus” were temporarily detached to China in 
November, 1911, continuing as portion of the Australian squadron till June, 
1912, when they were permanently withdrawn from the squadron. Syduey, 
which is the headquarters of the fleet, ranks as a first-class naval station. . 


The Australian Navy. 

Till 1905 a uaval otiicer conmanding administered the naval forees. With 
the creation in that year of the Council of Defence, the Naval Board, con- 
stituted in conjunction with the Council, took over the administration of the 
Commonwealth Naval Forces. 

In 1908 the Commonwealth Government decided upon a_ policy “of 
responsibility in local naval defence, to the extent of providing destroyers, 
submarines, and depdt, ships, and maintaining them fully equipped and 
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efficient. Following out this policy a commencement was made with three 
torpedo-boat destroyers ; the “ Parramatta ” and the “ Yarra,” built in Great 
Britain, arrived in Australian waters during the latter part of the year 1910; 
the parts of the ‘‘ Warrego” were imported and put together at Fitzroy 
Dock, Sydney, the vessel being launched on 4th April, 1911, and put into 
commission on lst June, 1912. 


In 1909, as a result of the Imperial Defence Conference, the Imperial 
Government decided to form a Pacific Division of the British navy, and 
Canada and Australia agreed to provide separate units. Accordingly the 
Commonwealth Government undertook to provide, and arranged for the 
construction of, a fleet unit, consisting of one armoured cruiser, three second- 
class protected cruisers, three additional destroyers, and two submarines. 


Full particulars regarding the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy are 
given in the following statement :— 


3 : . 
5 ; ws | uz 
ye si | 4 a | 22 | 28! 
Name. bas g3 = 8 28 A 2 Armament. 
He |) ae] 8 = 32 | go 2 
-| A a5 | 23 
E- 
Battle Cruiser-— tons, | ft. in. | feet.| ft. in. knots. 
Australia ..| 18,800] 26 6 | 555 | 80 0 j £8,000 25 |8 12-in. B.L., 164-in. Q.F., 4 Max., 5 Tor- 
pedo tubes. 
Light Cruisers— : 
Sydney .. .-| 5,400) 15 9 | 430! 49 6 | 25,000; 25°5 | 8 6-in. Q.F., 4 8-pr. Q.F., 4 Max., 2 21-in. 
Torpedo tubes. 
Melbourne ..| 5,400/ 15 9 | 480] 49 6 | 25,000] 25°5 | 8 6in. QF., 43-pr. Q.F., 4 Max., 2 21-in. 
Torpedo tubes, 
Brisbane* ..| 5,400 | 15 9 | 430 | 49 6 | 25,000 | 25°5 | 8 6-in. Q.F., 4 3-pr. Q.F., 4 Max., 2 21-in 
Torpedo tubes. 
Encounter ..{ 5,800] 21 0 | 355 | 56 0 | 12,500/ 18 | 11 rae B.L., 9 12-pr., 2 18-in, Torpedo 
| tubes. 
Pioneer .. ..{ 2,800; 13 0] 305 | 87 0] 7,000) 18 |84-in. B.L., 11 3-pr., 2 Torpedo tubes. 
Torpedo-boat Dea- 
* troyera— — 
Parramatta ..| 700) 8 6 | 245/24 3] 9,500) 28 |1 gern 312-pr. Q.F., 318-in, Torpedo 
Ss. 
Yarra... 33 700; 8 6 | 245| 24 3] 9,500| 27 1 ain Be 312-pr. Q.F., 318-in. Torpedo 
ubes, 
3 “% \ iz 
Warrego - 100) 8 1 BEB 24-8: ), 9800), -2F 14-in. B.L., 312-pr.Q. F., 318-in. Torpedo 
tubes. ve . a 
* 
Derwent +] 700) 8 6 | 245) 24 3) 9,500) 27 |, 3. BLL. 312-pr. Q.F.,3 18-in, Torpedo 
Torrens* my = | tubes, 
iM ca cal Rica in, B.L., 312-pr. QF. 818-in, Torpedo 
Swan* .. a x 7 tubes, 
700; 8 | 45 | 24 8] 9,500 | 27 | 4 in, BLL, 312-pr. Q.F., 318-in. Torpedo 
Gunboat tubes, 
‘unboats—- + : 
Protector --| 920; .. | 180} 30 0} 1,641} 14 [1 oe B.L., 4 4-in. B.L., 212-pr. Q.F. 
2 3-pr. 
Gay undah * 360! .. | 115 | 25 0 490; 10°5 |L4-in. B.L, 2 12-pr. Q.F. 
Torpedo Boats— 
Countess of Hope- 
toun .. as 75 Be =: ee 1,186 | 21 | 3Turpedo tubes 
Childers... ae 47 os si ne 709 | 19 |2Torpedo tubes 
‘Submarines— 
“AE .. o,f 900] .. 1176] 23 slo 2. | UE | cae eee eee Wogan cad nes 
A.E.2 .. as 800 us 176 | 23 0 oe 15 Cdbeaeisca cases doasessaee 
Training Ship— . 
Tingirat.. --{ 1,800) .. sa oe es oo | se eeadaneanaee aceieaeege 


*In course of construction. t Moored at Rose Bay, Port J aokgon, . 
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In 1911 Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson visited Australia to advise the 
Commonwealth Government in the matter of naval defence. His recommen- 
dations involve the gradual acquisition of a fleet of fifty-two vessels, requiring 
a complement of some 15,000 men; the construction of docks; and the 
establishment of six naval bases and eleven sub-bases. 

On Ist March, 1911, under the provisions of the Naval Defence 
Act, 1910, a Naval Board was constituted, consisting of the Minister for 
Defence as President, three naval members, and a finance and civil member. 
This Board is charged with the administration of all matters relating to the 
Naval Forces of the Commonwealth, and subject to it is a separate 
Administrative and Instructional Staff, established under the orders of the 
Director of Naval Reserves, and including District Naval Officers, Sub- 
District Naval Officers, Instructors, &c., with District Headquarters at the 
Port of each State Capital, and Sub-District Headquarters at other Ports. 

The District Naval Officer for New South Wales is responsible for the 
organisation and training of naval cadets, and has control of naval services 
within the State. 

Appointments to the Administrative and Instructional Staff are made 
usually from the Permanent or Reserve Nayal Forces of the Commonwealth. 


Navat RESERVES. 


The Naval Reserve Forces include a special section for cadets who were 
already in the Naval Forces, but the Reserves otherwise consist of Senior 
Naval Cadets, under the Universal Training System, transferred to the adult 
section. Of the trainees under the universal training system, the navy has 
the first choice. At the end of 1912, the Australian-born of the Imperial 
Naval Reserve were taken into the Commonwealth forces. 


Nava TRAINING, 


In July, 1911, the selection of Senior Cadets for Naval Service was 
undertaken by District Naval Officers from among the cadets from maritime 
districts in the neighbourhood of the District and Sub-District Head- 
quarters. In connection with the training of Naval Cadets the Commonwealth 
Government purchased in December, 1911, from the Government of New 
South Wales the nautical training ship ‘““Sobraon,” which in June, 1912, went 
into commission at moorings at Rose Bay, Port Jackson, with change of name 
(“Tingira”), Accommodation is provided for 100 boys, to be selected from the 
several States of the Commonwealth. On completion of training these boys 
will be drafted into the Permanent Naval Forces. Under the universal 
training system, the navai trainees in New South Wales, on 30th June, 1913, 
numbered 658 senior cadets at Sydney, and 188 at Newcastle. 


F Toe Navan Counce. 

Asa site for the Naval Midshipmen’s College, the Government of New 
South Wales have ceded to the Government of the Commonwealth an area of 
land and water at Jervis Bay; but pending the completion of the 
projected College, a temporary college was established at Geelong, Victoria. 

The Naval Force in New South Wales at the end of each year since 1910, 
was as under :— 


Classification. | 1910. | 1911. 1912 

Permanent Force ... ses ae fis eal 5 | 20 | 16 
Naval Cadets a0 sa aes wie i 200 909 911 
Naval Reserve (M) a a Sea ays 311 | 289 280 
Naval Reserve (O)—Adulé on, ee ee aeeanveee eee 192 
Total... ane ase ree 516 | 1,218 1,399 


75505—K 
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SmaLL Arus Factory in New Soutu WaALEs. 


With the object of providing the outfit of all rifles and bayonets required 
for defence purposes in the Commonwealth, the Federal Government estab- 
lished a small-arms factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, which was formally 
opened on 8th June, 1912. The factory site contains about 123 acres. The 
buildings, which are of brick, have a floor space of nearly 2 acres. They are 
well lighted with electricity, and arranged for economically handling the 
product. The approximate total expenditure on the factory has been 
£182,000. 

EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE. 


The expenditure on defence in Australia is controlled entirely ‘by the 
Commonwealth Covernment. Separate figures cannot be shown for the 
State of New Nouth Wales. The expenditure in Australia for the year 
1912-13 was: Army, £3,089,000; Navy, £2,349,000; Total £5,438, 000, 
equal to £1 3s. 10d. per inhabitant. The expenditure per inhabitant, taken 
from the latest returns, were for Great Britain, £1 11s. 9d; Germany, 
18s. 9d. ; France, £1 7s. 5d.; Italy, 13s. 9d.; United States of America, 
12s. 10d. ; ; Japan, 4s. 6d, : Canada, 3s. L1d. 


Royau NavaL Howse. 


The Royal Naval House, erected in Sydney exclusively for the accom- 
modation of the men of the British Navy, was built in 1889, at a total 
cost, inclusive of land, of £25,000, contributed by citizens and by the 
Government of New South Wales. A new wing was added in 1908 at a cost 
of £8,600. The House contains large reading, smoking, dining, and billiard 
rooms, besides a gymnasium, and other accessories, Sleeping accommodation 
is available for 400 men. The institution is self-supporting, but annual 
grants from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty and from the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales are devoted to maintaining the House during the 
absence of the Squadrou from Syduey. About 60,000 meu are lodged 
annually, including petty officers and men of the Australian Navy. 

This is the only “establishment of its kind in Australasia, and is controlled 
by a Superintendent, a Committee elected by the Trustees from among their 
number, and a few Naval Officers, with an Honcrary Secretary and Treasurer, 


Visiting War VESSELS. 


The following statement shows the war vessels, other than those on the 
Australian station, which visited the port of Sydney during the year 1912 :— 


Nationality. Name of War Vessel. Type. | From. To. 
| | 
: 
Tinea Kersaint ... ...( Third-class crniser.... 19 Jan. ,..| 21 March. 
Bee “Ul Zelée.. 9... | Gunboat =. ..| March ...| 29 April 
“4 § | Condor ove ...| Protected cruiser ...| 1 March ...| 18 April 
eemnayy a) ; Cormoran... ..! Protected cruiser ..., 11 Oct. ...) 17 Oct. 

i Aso... oe ..! Armoured crniser \ 96 
ee 1 Soya... sek .... Protected cruiser 15 Jan, ....., 22 Jan. 
United States of] Princeton ... «. Guuboat wa «| 25 Sept. ...) 19 Oct. 

America, 


ee of 


- POPULATION. © 


“Earty ENUMERATIONS. 


. Information regarding the population from the foundation of New South. 
Wales in 1788, when Governor Phillip landed with 1,035 persons, until: 
the first census in 1828, depends on the records of the enumerations:or 
“*musters,” which were taken at frequent intervals on account of the, 
dependency of the people on the public stores in those early years, °, 

The growth of New South Wales for many years was very slow, and the 
population was diminished in 1803 by the formation of a settlement at Van 
Diemen’s Land, now known as the State of Tasmania. The following table 
shows, as -nearly as can be ascertained, the population of New South 
Wales, including Norfolk Island, at quinquennial intervals from the end. 
of the year 1790 until the year 1825 :— 


Year. Total Population. Year. i Total Population. 
1790 xe oe 2,800 1810 aes i. = :10,100 
1795 ca Rese 4,500 1815 wns we =—:13,300 
1800 waa ee 6,200 1820 ek .. 25,800 
1805 ‘ee iva 7,400 1825 - w=: 83,500 


_ Only the totals are given, since for the period of the ‘“musters” very scanty , 
details are availeble, the sexes of the children being unstated. 


The first census was taken during the month of November, in the year: 
1828, the result showing a total of 36,598 persons, of whom 27,611 were 
males and 8,987 females, thus exhibiting a preponderance of the male sex. 


The slow growth during the forty years to which the previous figures relate 
was followed by a rapid increase in population, induced by the steady develop- 
ment which resulted from the progressive public policy inauguagted during 
the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke. A system of immigration was intro- 
duced on # scale of annually increasing dimensions, which appeared in definite 
_strength in the year 1832, so that at the end of 1833 the population had 
increased to 61,000, being an advance of 27,500 on the number for the year 
1825, or at the rate of 82 per cent. for the period of eight years. 


The population is shown below as at each census from 1826 to the year 
1856, when Responsible Govermnent was established :— 


“ Increase, 
Date of Census. . Males. Females, - Total. 
. Number. Per cent. 
—Noy., 1828... Yas 27,611 8,987 36,598 | eee vas 

2Sept., 1888 2. 0... 44,644 16,150 60,794 24,196 66°1 
2Sept., 1886 .. 55,539 21,557 © 77,096 16,302 26°8 
2Mar., 1841 ... 0. 87,298 43,558 130,856 53,760 69:7 
2 Mar., 1846 Ui a 114,769 74,840 189,609 58,753 44-9 
1 Mar., 1851 Victoria } 155,845 112,499 268,344 78,735 | 415 

Vicwria |} 109,648 81,356 190,999 sree [tees 
1 Mar., 1856... ...), 150,488 119,234 269,722 78,723 412 


The discoveries by explorers during the early period had opened vast 
areas of inland country to pastoral and agricultural occupation, and a 
system of assisted immigration, inaugurated in.1832, was energetically pursued. 

ith the rapid expansion of settlement a great demand for labour was 
created, and the high rates of wages attracted a large influx of. unassisted immi- 
grants. The most powerful factor in promoting the development of Australia, 
however, was the discovery of rich gold-fields in .1851. 

723h1—A 
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Victoria was founded in July, 1851, by the separation of the Settlement 
of Port Phillip, with a population of 77;345, from New South Wales. For 
the purposes of comparison, the population at the census of 1851 has been 
shown in the above table, both inclusive and exclusive of Victoria. 


After the year 1856 there was yet another reduction in the territory of 
New South Wales, when, in 1859, Queensland, with a population of 16,907, 
was separated from New South Wales. a 


‘ 


A further, though comparavively small, reduction of territory took plice 
on Ist January, 1911, when the Federal Capital Territory, with a population 
of 1,724, was transferred to the Commonwealth of Australia, _ 


Cexsus Enuumrations, 1861-1911. 


At the census taken in New South Wales on 7th April, 1861, the ascer- 
tained population was 350,860. Thereafter the numbers were determined 
decennially, the last census having been taken on 2nd April, 1911, when the 
population had increased to 1,648,746. This number does not includé ‘the 
population of the Federal Capital Territory, which was transferred to the 
Commonwealth of Australia on Ist January, 1911; and the inhabitants of 
which, at the census of 1911, were 997 males and 727 females, 1,724 persons, 
of whom 10 were aborigines. The population of New South Wales at each 
census period from 186] to 1911 is stated below, also the estimated population 
as at 3lst December, 1912. Aboriginal natives are included, except for 
12861, when they were not enumerated ; their number in 1911 was 2,012 
(1,152 males and 860 females). 


Year. Males, Females. Total. | pinata 
1861 198,488 152,372 | 350,860 ow. 
1871 275,551 228,430 503,981 | 153,121 
1881 ' 444,149 340,319 751,468 247,487 
1891 612,562 519,672 1,132,234 380,766 
1901 | 712,456 646,677 1,359, 133 226,899 
1911 858,850 789,896 1,648,746 289,613 
19122 935, 979 842,983 1,778,962 130,216 


t 


The relative in-rease from ceusus to census, may be measured according to 
the several methods shown in the following statement. In the first column, 
the population in 186] is taken as a bas‘s :-— 


es Index Number ee siuce previous census. |! Pevsovk 
Year, +t | per square 
EE | Bosulnticn. For period. gan re ‘: gale, 
r j = : ie 
; per cent. per cent. | 
186] : 100 hits dais 1:12 
1s71 144 43°64 3°69 161 
1881 i+ rithome 4-08 241 
1s9L 823 40°67 4:19 3 G+ 
190] 387 20:04 184 i 438 
Wt ' 470 21°3) ; 1:95 { HRI 
192 : 5u7 7°90 4-44 75 


The population has inereased more than fivefold since 1861. The largest 
intcreensal increase took place between 1881 and 1891, the average annual 
rate for that decennium being 4:19 per cent. After 1891 there was a 
considerable decline in the rate down to less than 2 per cent. during the 
succeeding two periods; but it is satisfactory to note that the annual rate 
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since the census of 1911 has been greater than during any period in the 
table. In 1861 the number of persons per square mile was 1-1, in 1891 it 
was 3:6, and in 1912 it was 5-7, ; 

The following statement gives the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth at the last census, in comparison with the census of 1901, and the 
average annual rate of increase during the period. The figures are exclusive 
of full- hlood aborigines. 


i . * rerag 
: Census Est'mateq | Proportion in each State. deer nats 
State. Populat on, Population, A a a of Increase 
19. erase 1y12. 1911. 1912. saat ce 
we eS = : 
; per cent. | per cent, | per cent. 
New South Wales | 1,646,734 1,776,950 | 36°96 | 37°54 4-44 
Victoria... Bs .. 1,815,551 1,350.561 29°53 29:17 | 2°79 
Queensland ise ie 605,813) 636,425 13°60 | 18°45 2°86 
Sonth Australia... wf 408,558 430,090 9-17 9:09 2°98 
Western Australia ies 282,114 306, 129 643 | G47 4°78 
Tasmania. . sie 191,211 197,205 4:29 | 4:17 1-78 
Northern Territory | 3.310 | 3,475 | “0S U7 282 
Federal Capital Territory. 1,714 | 1,940 | “OL | "Ot 7°33 
Commonwealth | 4,455,005 4,732,775 100-00 160-06 3°52 


he average annuel increase of the Commonwealth since the census of 
1911 was 3- 32 rer cent. The rate was highest in Western Australia, 4 78 
per cent., and New South Wales ranks next with 4-44 per cent ; Tasmania 
showed the lowest rate, 1:78 per cent. The population of New South W ales, 
in 1912, 1epresented 37°54 per ceut. of the population of Australia as com- 
pared with 36-96 per ceni. in 1911, 


Estimates oF Population. 


Reliable estimatcs of the population are required during the intercensal 
periods for many purposes atfectiny the welfare of the community. Apart 
from its value as the standard by whici other statistics are measured, 
the population is used as the basis of important political and financial 
arrangements between the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the individual States, as, for instance, in the distribution amongst the 
States of the representation in the Federal Parliameri, and in the determi- 
pation of the amount of revenue to be paid back to each Sate by the 
Commonwealth. 

The elements of increase of the population are the excess of birtlis over 
deaths, which is termed “ natural increase,” and the excess of-immigration 
over emigration. The registers of births and deaths ensure a reliable return 
ot the natural increase, but it is unfortunate that the reccrs of arrivals and 
departures are cefective, as in a young and progressive country the element 
of migration is extremely variable. 

The records of overland migration are not perfect, but they give with fair 
accuracv the gain or loss to the State across its borders. In the case of the 
sea trafic, however, the returns are less reliable, as there are persons whose 
departure is net recarded. ‘The usual practice has been to assume that 
arcivals as reecrded are correct, and to add to the recorded departures, as 
an allowance for unreccrded, a certain perventage of those departures, 
which was based on the experience of the preceding inter ensal period. This 
metlod is not altogether satisfactory, as when the census is taken, it is found 
that the estimate differs move or less from the census figure, and it becomes 
necessary to.adjust.the estimated populations of all the years hetween 
censuses, so that they way not appear incompatible with the census results. 
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At different periods, Conferences of the Statisticians of the several States : 


of Australia have been held for the purpose of devising a uniform method of 
estimating population ; such a Conference was held in Sydney in March, 
1$12, and its resolutions were to the following effect :— 


1. That as regards migration overland by rail, a count of the passengers 
on the railway trains is the best method, if carried out effectively. 


2. That such count should be made under the supervision of the Railway 
Commissioners of the several States, and being of so continuous a 
character, such financial arrangements should be made as would 
enable the Railway Commissioners to ensure an accurate count. 


3. That migration by road should be estimated at 10 per cent. of 
migration by rail. 


4, That as regards the movement of population between the States by - 


sea, it is ‘evident that if an accurate statement be given of persons 
arriving, with ports of departures of same specified, then an accurate 
statement of departures can be obtained ; but as it appeared that 
the returns of arrivals were not correct, "especially as to the places 
from which the persons arriving came originally, the most satisfac- 
tory manner of ensuring exactitude would be to obtain periodically 
(without warning), lists of persons arriving in a port and, on the 
other hand, lists of persons embarking from all the ports for that 
port. ‘These lists could be compared and the reasons for any dis- 
crepancy investigated. 


5. That a similar course of action might be taken to ensure accuracy in . 


regard to oversea migration. 

6. That an interval of ten years between censuses is too long to enable 
inaccuracies in estimating population from year to year to be 
corrected, and an interim census, limited to sex and locality, at 
intervals ‘of five years from the last recorded decennial census, was 
desirable. 


The estimated population of New South Wales, including aborigines, . 


at the end of each year since 1901, was as follows; the population of the 
Federal Capital Territory has been excluded since Ist January, 1911. 
Additional information regarding immigration has been obtained since the 
Jast issue of this publication, and the figures, as amended, are shown 
below :— 


Estimated Population at end of Year. | Annual Increase. 


Mean 
Year, . A Population. 
. Males, Females. | Total, Numerical. |. Per cent, . 
1901 719,672 656,527 1,376,199 11,609 “85 1,366,900 


1902 729,893 | 667,965 1,397,858 21,659 1-57 1,388,400 
1903 738,493 | 678,386 1,416,879 19,021 1-36 1,407,400 


1904 | 750,997] 659,922 | 1,440,919] 24,040] 1-70 1,428,700 
1905 | 765,16! | 703,992] 1,469,153 | 28,234 | ° 1-98 1,454,800 
1906 | 779,666 | 718,943 | 1,498,609 | 29,456] 2-00 1,484,600 - 
1907 | .795,635,| 736,215 | 1,531,980]  33,371| 2-23 1,517,900 
1908 | 809,240] 750,786 | 1,560,e26-/ 28,046] 1°83 ,,| 1,545,700, 
1909 | 829,329 | 767,356 | . 1,596,685 36,659 | 2°35 1,577,200 
1910 | $52,680] 785,540 | 1,638,220 | 41,535 | 2°60 1,616,200 
1911 -| 889,391 | 809,345 | 1,698,736 | 62,240) 3°80 1,664,500 
1,778,962 | .90,226| 472. | 1,738,600 - 


1912 935,979 842,983 


wee T 


er 
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Sources or INCREASE. 


The following statement shows the extent to which each source con- | 
tributed to the growth of the population during the census periods from 
1861; in calculating the increase from 1901 to 1911, the population of the ~ 
Federal Capital Territory has been taken into consideration ; aborigines are 
included :— 


Increase. Average Annual Rate of Increase. 
Period | ygesoet | Ch teomi | roe | SESH | ot Int 
over | Station | Increase, over zereson.. {|| “staat 
Deaths. gration. Deaths. gration. 
l 
per cent, per cent. per cent. 
1861-71 106,077 | 47,044 | 153,121 | 2-68 1-27 3°69 
1871-81 140,382 107,105 247,487 2°49 1°95 4:08 
1881-91 211,301 169,465 380, 766 2°51 2°05 4°19. 
1891-1901 226,676 223 | 226,899 | 1°84 1-84 
1901-11 247,865 | 43,472 | 291,337 | 1-69 32 1-96%.. 
1911 (April- | 22,923 | 27,067 | 49,990 | -1°85 2-19 404 - 
ing 33,107 | 47,119 | 80,226| 1-95 277 | 472 


The rate of natural increase fell steadily throughout each ‘intercensal | 
period, and reached its lowest point in 1903, when it was only half the 
average annual rate during the period 1861-71. The fall was causedby the. 
declining birth-rate, as the death-rate has shown constant improvement. . 
During the last nine years, however, the rate has risen; in 1912 it was the ~ - 
highest since 1893. 


The migration increase advanced steadily during each ‘period’ up ‘to’: 
1891. During the decade 1861-1871, after che excitement of the gold 
discoveries had abated, a reaction set in, and public interest was directed again: _ 
to the pastoral. and agricultural industries. The policy of encouragementiand 
assistance to immigrants was continued, and the Crown Lands were-throwm:. 
open to free sélection. , During the succeeding periods, the constructionrof * 
railways and other public works ‘increased the demand: for labour ; : 
consequently, ‘many persons were attracted .to the State by the ease witty: 
which employment could be obtained and by the high rate of wages, notwith- - 
standing that State-aided immigration practically ceased in 1886. Towards 
the end of the period 1881-91, expenditure, both State and private, was 
suddenly curtailed, and there was a scarcity of employment: and consequent: 
check to immigration. The year 1891 saw a cessation of, immigration, and ., 
for the next decade the population progressed only by reason of the natural; } 
increase, as the excess of arrivals was only 223. The balance of migration, 
was, moreover, affected by the rush of men to Western Australia after the. 
discovery of gold -in’ 1894, and by the deptrtire of over 5,000 troops to the" 
war in South Africa, from 1899 to 1901. After ‘the war. ‘these troops” 
returned oe New South Wales, and in 1905, State assistance to immigrants” “ 
was restored; eenseq uemtly. he experience of. 1901- 1 was an improseney 
on that of ‘the ten years ae to 1901, ae # 


Ag 
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MIGRATION. 


The next table shows the arrivals in, and departures from, New South 


Wales by sea and by land since 1901, allowance being made for those un- 
recorded :— 


Arrirals. Departures. 

Year, e ae 
| By Sea. By Land. Total, By Sea. By Land. Total. 
1901 76,139 87,474 | 163,613 72,758 | 101,100 | 173,858 
71902 81,191 79,459 | 100,650 72,149 88,031 160,180 
Birt) 70,570 81,773 152.343 67,525 85,266 152,791 
L908 72,978 83,283 156,261 67,549 87,979 155,528 
1905 74,165 98,134 172,299 69,606 98, 982 168,588 
1966 79,465 113,870 193,335 75,42] 114,431 189,852 
907 § 101,125 140,213 241,53) 90,748 143,004 233,752 
1908 101,599 143,570 245,159 93,521 150,027 248,548 
1909 106,310 144,199 250,509 92, 504 149,275 241,779 
1910 11,525 163,691 275,216 96.514 166,509 263,023 
291] 141,667 198,458 340,125 113,295 } 197,088 308,353 
A912 163,788 221,609 395,397 125,010 213,268 338,278 


There is a very large movement of population each year, but it ean hardly 
be deseribed as immigration or emigration in the popular sense in which those 
terms are used, and is largely due to the arrivaland departure of tourists and 
business men. Of the total movement, 80 per cent. is with the other 
Aus ralian States, aud one-third of the movement with countries outside 
Australia is with New Zealand, 


The net gain of population from various countries during the last twelve 
years is shown in the following table :— 


. Other New United China, Malad Foreign 
Year, | Australian | zealand. | Kingdom. Taciaye | pee Countries, | Total. 
L 
1901 (—) 12,665 1,938 \(—) 775 (=) 182) 807 | 2,896 |(—)10.245 
1902 (—) 1,767 \(—) | 98 (—) 1,305 |(—) 103") 582] 4,975 450 
1903 | 1,251 (+) 807 |(-—-) 4,070 (—) 324 \(—) 2,133) 2,635 [{—) 448 
1904 |’) 680 1,¢69 |(—) 1,207 /—) 185 \(—) 953} 2,639 733 
gos | 1,724 2346 \(~) S87) li) 940) 1,429 3,711 
19vG6 | 2,673 531 852 (—) 479 (—) 842 748 3,483 
WOOT | 2,610 387 B.L88S (—) 565 4,119 747 7,586 
awos —) 1,465 (--) 1,529 3,070 (—) 696 1,715 416 1,61 
A900 | —~) 4,547 §, 228 8,291 33 (—) 1,368 1,093 8,730 
A910 (—) 1,394 5,163 8,703 (—) 226 (—) 1,015 962 32,193 
1911 5,710 8,415 15,380 78 \(—) 844 3,003 3t,742 
1912 | 113,034 7,005 25,278 | S874 (-) 2,071 2,999 47,119 
| 


O Signides Lose. 

The excess of arrivals from countries outside the Commonwealth during 
1912 was 34,085, the largest excess during the period reviewed. The excess 
of arrivals from New Zealand amounted to 7,005, and there-was a gain of 
598 persons from Canada. 


Tuc most remarkable feature shown by the above table is the change in the 
apovement of population with the United Kingdom. In the first five years of 
the period reviewed there was a substantial loss of population to that 
country, but sinee 1906 there has been a steadily increasing excess of 
arrivals, amounting in 1912 to 25,278. This is due to the revival of the 
assisted immigration policy in 1905. 
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Stare Assistep IMMIGRATION, 


Recognising the need of a mnch more rapid increase in population, in 
order to develop the vast resonrces and latent wealth of the country and 
to provide adequate defence, the State Government made arrangements for 
the systematic advertisement throughout the United Kingdom of the: 
advantages offered to immigrants. The cost to suitable immigrants of the 
passage to Australia is lessened by Government contributions. Residents of 
New South Wales may arrange, by nomination, assisted passages for relatives, 
and friends desirous of settling in this State. 

Under an agreement with the States, the Federal Government co-operates 
in the encouragement of immigration by undertaking the advertisement of the 
resources of Australia, while the selection of the immigrants is conducted by the 
represeutatives of the individual States, who also arrange tho assisted passages, 

From July, 1913, the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria 
arranged for conjoint action regarding the regulation and supervision of 
assisted immigration. 

The number of persons assisted to immigrate since Ist January, 1906, is 
shown hereunder :— 


Full details as to assisted immigration are shown in the chapter “ Employ- 


. ‘ Nominated by Relatives or 
sc pond seas Friends in New South Walos 

Year. \ i ¥ (included in preceding). 
| sales, | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females, | Total. 

1906 be . | 690 a [oll 
1907 is sak 2,917 ihe | 490: 
1908 3,048 | | 1,287 
1909 y mf ag0s | | “| oro 
1910 3,039 | 2,019 5,038 | 1,406 1,680 | 2,936 
1911 5,880 | 4,042 | 9,922 | 3,647 | 3,279 | 6,926 
1912 8,361 | 6,595 | 14,956 | 5,278 t 5,545 | 10.823 


ment and Industrial Arbitration” of this Year Book. 


The figures derived from the census returns show the population of New 
South Wales at 2nd April, 1911, exclusive of aborigines of full-blood. 


LenetH oF RESIDENCE 1N AUSTRALIA, 


classified according to length of residence in Australia, viz.:— 


Length of Residence in 


‘Australia. Males. | Females. | Total, 
Years. No. i No. | No. 
0—4 31,686 | 13,190 | 46,876 
5-9. | 6,724 | 9 3,147 0,871 
10—14 ... | 7,142 + 8,265 | (10,407 
15—19 ... { 7,610 4,597 12,207 
20-24 .., | 18,856 + 12417 31,273 
W290 ... | 26,943 17,545 44,488 
30-34... | 17,030 9,926 | 26,956 
35~39 ... | 7,048 3,820 | 10,863 
40—44 .., | £954 3.112 | 8,066 
45-49... 6,766 4,901 11,667 
50-54... 7,893 6,038 18,431 
5S—-59 ... 7,081 6,182 13,263 
60—64 ... 1,953 1,990 3,943 
65—-69 .., 754 320 1,574 
70—T4 ... 919 923 | 1,842 
75-and over 148 196 | 339 
Unspecified... | 12,965 9,484 28.44 
Australian born...) 691,736 685,483 | 1,877,219 
Total | 857,698 | | 1,646,734 


} 


789,036 
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The rise and fall of immigration, as noted above, are reflected in this 
table, which shows that, exclusive of the Australian born, persons who had 
resided in Australia Jess than five years, that is, those who arrived since 
1905, outnumbered those in any other five-year period ; the next in numerical 
order were those who arrived during the years 1881-6, and whose period of 
residence was from 25-29 years, On the other hand, persons whose period of 
residence was from 5-9 years were exceeded by those in every other period up 


. -to 40 years. 


DIstTgIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


‘The distribution of population, as estimated at 3lst December, 1912, in 

- various divisions—the metropolitan area, the country municipalities, the 
.. Shires, and the unincorporated part of the Western Division—is shown 
below ; alse the proportion in each division and the average population per 


——=—, 


Proportion in each Division. 


per aq. mile, 
23,2800 
3,213°3 
3,755°7 


square mile :— 
Estimated population, 1912. 
Divisio. Area. 5 
Total. 

sq. miles, per cent. 

Sydney att , 5 | 116,400 66 

Suburbs .., aa 180 578,400 32°5 
-Metropolis ow ef 185 694,800 39:1 - 

.  Bountry Municipalities... 2,848 | 444,190 25°0 

*Shires .., «as “s 181,177 621,550 34°9 

Western Division (Part unincor-| 125,257 18,315 1-0 

porated). 
. Lord Howe Island 5 107 0 
Total, New South Wales 309,472 | 1,778,962 100 


5°7 


* The Ku-ring-gai Shite, area 36 9q. miles, population 11,020, is included with Suburbs of Metropolis, 


The pupulation of the Metropolis represents nearly two-fifths of the 
total population; one-quarter reside in the country municipalities, and 


nearly one-third in the other incorporated areas. 


The area of the Federal Capital Territory transferred to the Common- 
-wealth on lst January, 1911, is about 900 square miles; at the last census 
the population, exclusive of aborigines, was 1,714 persons, or 1°9 per square 


inile. 


THE METROPOLIS. 


The Metropolis includes Sydney, the forty municipalities which surround 
‘it, and the Ku-ring-gai Shire, as well as the islands of Port Jackson, and 


-embraces an area of 185 square, miles. 


The boundaries may be described 


roughly as follows: on the east, the séa-coast ; on the south, the waters 
of Botany Bay.and George’s River; on the west, Hurstville, Canterbury,- 
Enfield, Strathfield, Concord, and Ryde; on the north, Ryde, Eastwood, 
“Ku-ring-gaj Shire, and Manly. The habitations within these limits are 
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fairly continuous, with the exception of parts of Ryde and Canterbury. The 
following statement shows, at the Census of 1911, and on 31st December, 
1912, the population of eath municipality of the metropolis, and of the Ku- 
ring-gai Shire :— 


2 


| Population, Population. 
Municipality, , [7 |. '||_~—Ss Municipality. 

Aeon Dik ‘sue Doe ee. apa 191. Tie tke: 
City of Sydney®... 119,271 | 116,400 | Manly... ...| 10,465 |, 11,030 
Alexandria os 10,123 11,070 || Marrickville ...| ...30,653 | <° 33,580 
Annandale —...|___-11,240 12,120 || Mascot ... ..., ”” 5,836 6,990 
Ashfield... ...| 20,431 23,670 | Mosman | 18,248 15,190 
Balmain ... wef 32,038 b 33,230 || Newtown ‘a 26,498 27,790 
Bexley oe oe 6,517 _ 7,960 || North Sydney ...| 34,646 : 38,060 
Botany ... 4,409 5,000 || Paddington ...| 24,317 25,690" 
Burwood... .../_ 9,380 | 10,430 || Petersham =... 21,712 | 23,230 
Canterbury ...|_11,335 16,540 | Randwick ...| 19,463 -24,180-- 
Concord ... «..| 4,076 | 4,810 | Redfern... ...| 24,427 | 25,280 - 
Darlington ...|_ 3,816 | 3,920 || Rockdale —...|__—*14,095 16,630. 
Drummoyne fas 8,678 - 10,630 | Ryde... “a 5,281 6,530 
Eastwood | 968 | * 1,120 | st. Peters | 8,410 | (9,540 
Enfield ... 3,444 4,010 | Strathfield | +4,046|- - 4,510 
Erskineville... 7290 | ° 7,690/ Vaucluse | 1,672 | "1,020 
Glebe .... ...{ 21,043 |. 22,790 |] Waterloo ...| 10,072 |, ; 10,770 
Homebush hs 676 890 || Waverley «| 19,831 [- 22, 920 
Hunter’s Hill .. 5,013 5,170 || Willoughby ...) 13,036 | 15,700 
Hurstville a. = 6,533 8,190 |' Woollahra zs 16,989 18,720 
Kogarah ... sdb 6,953 9,090 || Ku-ring-gai Shire} . 9,458 11,020 
Lane Cove wee 3,306 3,790 OY 
Leichhardt ...|,._ 24,254 26,250 Total ..| 636,353 | ~ 694,800- 


* Includes shipping and islands of Port Jackson. 


The population of the Metropolis is rather unevenly distrikuted. Two-- 
fifths of the inhabitants reside within an grea of less than 7,000 acres, having, 
a density from 30 to 90 per acre, while one-third occupy about 24,000 acres 
with an average density of 10, and the remainder are scattered over about 
88,000 acres, which have a density of a little over 1 per acre. « 
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POPULATION OF CHIEF CITIES, 


In Australia, 


A comparison of the population of the chief cities (including suburbs) of 
each State of the Commonwealth is shown below :— 


Census, 1911, Estimated 
= : ne Population, 
Metropolis. Males. | Females. Total. 31st Dec., 1912. 

Sydney at eae a 305,728 | 323,775 629,503 694,800 

Melbourne ... ee 277,956 311,015 588,971 | 628,430 

Brisbane... . | «67,628; «= 71,852 | «(139,480 | 145,022 

Adelaide... ess ek 90,578 99,068 189,646 196,567 
“Perth bas set ee 53,231 53,561 106,792 * 

“Hobart. ae eel «18,487 21,450 39,937 39,107 

J 


* Not available. 


The Census populations are exclusive of shipping, and for this reason 
the population of Sydney and suburbs differs from that shown in the previous 
tabla. 

In United Kingdom. 


The population of the large cities of the United Kingdom at the Census 
of 1911 were as given in the subjoined table :— 


City. Coee an City. Conous; Ios, 
England— Scotland— a 

London (Administrative Glasgow 1... 0 ee ae 784,496 

County)... bi | 4,521,685 | Hdinborgh... ww 320,318 
“Liverpool ... cha ox 746,421 | : ; 
Manchester ot sl 714,333 || treland— : 
Birmingham Sods | sa8* 525,833 || Belfast 1. ' 6. os. 386,947 
Shettield ... a aoe 454,682 || Dublin 1.00 en ee 304,802 
Leeds aaa ae ed 445,550 
Bristol ... ee Ne 357,048 

| 


Country Districts or New Sour WaAtss. 


In the Metropolitan districts settlement at first followed the main 
roads, but with the establishment of the railway, the population settled 
within reach of the railway lines. In the coastal area, where the bulk of 
the people dwell, the development of the towns has more than kept pace with 
the general population. Thus, in the Valley of the Hunter, with its large 
agricultural and mining industries, population has made rapid strides. New- 
castle and suburbs, for instance, increased from 7,810 in 1861, to 54,991 in 
1901, the estimated population in 1912 being 56,750. The Ilawarra district, 
rich in coai and pasture, and the dairy, maize, and sugar-growing districts 
of the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, have also increased largely in their 
urban population. A number of large industrial works have been established 


around Lithgow, which has become an important centre of the western 
coalfields. 


POPULATION, ~ Tor 


The next statement shows, at the Census of 1911, and at 3lst December, 


1912, the populations of the principal country municipalities of New 
South Wales :— 


Municipalities, Census, i011 per ie | Municipalities. Census, 1911.| ae 
i |e eae 
| | 
Albury i Sey 6,309 6,600 Lithgow... ss 8,196 | 8,600 
Armidale a wy 4,738 {| 5,100 Liverpool ... nhs 3,933 3,950 
Ballina ie = 2,061 2,600 Maitland ... «| 11,318 11,700: 
eee ihe Bee sats Spek j ore hy oe 2,931 3,100 
egk ... ia ved 3969 | = 2,05: Mudgee... oe 2,942 3,000 
Bicken Hill... «| 30,972 32,500 | iNav aUeeak Soe 2,136 2,200 
Casino er on 3,420 4,200 Murwillumbah —... 2,206 2,800 
Cobar... Sag v| 4,430 | 5,000 Narrabri... ee 3,820 3,380" 
Cooma wit Sal 2,063 2,100 || Narrandera se 2,374 2,750 
pane: ree wed aot i a ac5 | aes ca ..| 65,380 56,750 
ootamundra a i$ 3,000 range see a 6,721 — 6,850 
Corowa oe jae 2,063 2,250 . Parkas Pr 105 2,935 3,200 
Cowra gg sd 3,271 3.650 Parramatta wf 12,465 12,600 
Deniliquin ... wes 2,492 2,600 Penrith ... nae 3,682 3,750 
Dubbo ae a 4,452 4,600 Quirindi... au 2,240 2,350 
Forbes ids nee 4,436 5,000 Singleton .., dei 2,996 3,050 
Glen Innes ... re 4,089 4,400 Tamworth ... sar 7,145 7,400: 
Youlburn ... wf 10,023 10,100: Temora ..., en 2,784 3,100 
Grafton eeu hi® sees 5,888 6,900 Tenterfield... ean 2,792 2,900 
Gunnedah ... a 8,005 3,150 || Wagga Wagga... 6,419 6,750 
Hay ... ee ae 2,461 2,500 Wellington ai 3,958 4,100 
Inverell ue oes 4,549 4,900 Windsor... ere 3,466 3,490 
ee oe rea Hote en Wy ollongona wee bee pee 
atoomba ... io 925 5, ; Yass aa sed 215 . 
Kempsey... wf 2,862 2,909 || Young a ww) 8,189 3,350 
Lismore tee oe 7,381 8,200 


None of these municipalities is densely populated, the most closely 
inhabited having only 12 persons per acre. Amongst the municipalities. 
which show large increases since 1901, are Casino, Lismore and Murwillum- 
bah, on the Northern Rivers ; Cowra and Temora in districts where the 
cultivation of wheat and other crops is steadily extending; Lithgow, a 
rising industrial centre, and Katoomba, a popular tourist and health resort 
in the Blue Mountains, 

Sex Drsrrrsurion. 


The number of males in New South Wales has always exceeded the 
number of females. In the early days the disparity was very marked, but 
there has been a gradual tendency towards an equal sex distribution. The- 
preponderance of males is due to immigration, as the natural increase of 
females is the higher. The distribution of the sexes at each census since: 
1861 was as follows :— 


oportion of Proporti f Males per 

ear, .| Properion ot | Prgportim ot | Sag 
per cent. per cent. No. 
1861 56°57 43°43 130 
1871 54°67 45°33 121 
1881 54°86 45°14 121 
1891 54°14 45°86 Ns 
1901 | 52°42 47-58 110 
1911 52-09 4791 109 
19128 52°61 47°39 Wl 


* Estimate. 
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From 1871 to 1881 the proportion of males remained constant at about 55 
* per cent., but immigration was checked towards the end of the next decade, 
and in 1891 the proportion of males had decreased slightly. During the 
‘following period there was very little immigration, and in 1901 the difference 
between the sexes had become less than at any previous period, the prepor- 
.tion of males being 52:42 per cent. or 110 males to every 100 females. 
According to official estimates, the proportion of males remained fairly con- 
stant from 1901 to 1907, but since that year it has decreased ; at the census 
-of 1911, the percentages were—males 52-09, females 47-91, or 109 males to 
every 100 females. At the end of the year, 1912, it is estimated that there 
“were 11] males per 100 females, . 


AGE DIsTRIBUTION, 


The table below shows the number of persons, exclusive of aboriginals, at 
‘each quinquennial period of age up to 85 years, as at the census of 1911, in 
comparison with the ages at the previous census. The population of the 
Federal Capital Territory is excluded in 1911 :— 


1901. 1911. 
Age-Group. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
| 
Years. 

‘Under 5 «| 80,308 78,553 158,861 102,003 98,863 200,866 
5—9.., re e4 189 81,946 166,135 85,137 83,120 168,257 
10—14.., vt &L,582 80,097 161,679 79,136 77,998 157,134 
15—19... oes 70,423 70,736 141,159 82,981 81,015 163,996 
20—24.., eee 62,448 64,818 127,266 87,314 82,850 170, 164 
‘25—29,:. tee 56,273 56,043 112,316 76,430 72,390 148,820 
30—34.., «| 52,596 46,697 99, 293 64,228 59,896 124,124 
35—39.., ace 52,335 41,593 93,928 55,121 50,708 105,829 
40—44.., oe 44,930 33,436 78,366 50,940 43,455 94,395 
45—49.., wat 33, 338 24,001 57,339 46,638 37,583 84,221 
50—54... eat 25,615 19,327 44,942 39,345 29,964 69,309 
55—59... ae 19,634 15,376 35,010 27,544 | 20,905 48,449 
60—64.., a 16,733 12,192 28,925 20,023 16,352 36,375 
65—69... Sis 13,005 9,237 22,242 15,370 13,014 28,384 
70—74... ve] 7,772 5,202 12,974 10,611 8,585 19,196 
‘75—79... sac 3,578 2,844 6,422 6,658 5,242 11,900 
80—84... | | 1,883 1,574 3,457 2,719 2,223 4,942 
85 and over ...| 800 678 1,478 1,010 1,070 2,080 
Unspecified ... 2,563 491 3,054 4,490 3,803 8,293 
All Ages...| 710,005 644,841 1,354,846 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 


—$$$w) 
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In 1911 the males were in excess of the females in every age-group up to 
85 years, though at the previous census there were more females at ages 
15-19 years. With regard to persons aged 85 and over, in 1901 there were 
more males than females, but in 1911 there was a preponderance of females. 
Comparing the number of males and females at each year of age up to 
21, there was very little difference between the sexes at the census of 1911; 
but the males were more numerous, except at age 12 years, when there was 
an excess of females. 


The age constitution of the people has materially altered since 1901. 
The results of the census of that year show that the largest number at any 
age period was from 5 to 9 years, and the number in the first group—under 
5 years—was also exceeded by the total between 10-14 years, At the 
census of 1911, the group under 5 years was numerically the greatest ; the 
group 20-24 years ranks next, followed by 5-9 years; then 15-19 years. 
In the group 10-14 years, the actual number of both sexes decreased 
during the decade. 


The following statement shows the proportion per cent. of the total popu- 
lation and of each sex in each age-group :— 


1901. 1911, 
peroneay Male. | Females. | Total. Malcs. | Females. | Total. 
| | 
| | 

Years. per cent. | per cent. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

Underrd ... | 11°81 1218 | 11°73 11°96 12-59 12:26 
5B—~9 | 1186 12°71 | 12:26 9°98 10°59 10°27 

10-14 ws S| 149 12-42 , 11°93 9-28 9-93 9°59 

1-19 9-94 1097 | 10°43 9°72 10°32 10°01 

20-2 eae 8°89 10-07 9°45 10°23 10-55 10°38 
2-29. 801 8°70 8°34 8-96 9:22 9°08 
30-34 745 725 | 7:36 | 7°58 | 7°63 7°58 
35-39. | 74 6-46 6:96 6°46 | 646; 646 
40-44 6°85 519 | 5-80 5:97 533. 576 
45-49. 4-71 373 | 4:24 B47 479 | Bld 
50-54 a, 362 3-00 333 | 461 3°82 4:23 
55-59] 277 2-39 2°39 | 3-23 2°66 2:96 
60-6 286 1°89 214 2°34 2°08 2:22 
65-69 wk. 184 144 | 1°65 1:80 1-65 1°73 

70-74 ak 1:10 80 96 1-24 1-09 117 

7579 aaa, “51 44 | “47 78 67 73 

80-84 a, 27 5 | 25 “32 28 30 

85 and over as ‘11 ll ‘1 12 14 13 

All Ages ...|. 10000 | 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 100-00 ; 100-00 

| 


In this comparison, it will be seen that the percentage of the population 
contained in the groups from 5—19 years of both sexes was less in 1911 than 

. at the previous census; and in the case of the males, there has also been a 
- proportionate decrease in the groups 35-44 years, and from 60-69 years. 
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The following statement shows the population distributed in. certain 
conventional groups; in order to account for the whole population the 
unspecified have been apportioned among the specified :— _ 


Number. Proportiou per cent. 
Age-Group. - : = = = ; 
Males. Females, | Total. | Males, | Fentales. | Total. 
Years. | ; 7 
Under 5 ioe 102,179 | 99,014 | 201,193 | 11°91 12°55 | 12°22 
5-14 ae a wl 164,555 | 161,365 325,92 20 19-19 20°45: | “39°79 
15-64 see ae w 554,306 | 498,293 , 1,052,599 | 64°63 63°15 63-92 
65 and over ... es | 36,658 | 30,364 | 67,022 4-25 385) °° 4-07 
| -|—— 
Total vs w:! 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 100-09 | 100-00 | 
=| — I> 
School age, 6-13 . wo) 180,123 | 127,925 © 258,053 | I-17 16-21 
Adults, 5] and over... ws) 460,240 § 430,557: 920,797 | 5716 | 5257 | 
Military age, 18-44 vay 870,682 | cesses ee 2821) sakes | 
Reproductive age, 15-44...) a! | 392,692 ote | seve | 49°77 | 


The adults represented 55:9 per ene of the population and the children of 
statutory school age 15-7 per cent. as compared with 51-7 per cent., and a 5 
per cent. respectively in 1901, 

BirTHPLACES. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of New South Wales are of British 
origin; at the last census, out of a total of 1,635,916 persons whose’ birth- 
places were ascertained, 1,603,287, or 98 per cent. were returned as having 
been born in the British Empire. 

The following statement shows the results of the enumeration of the birth- 
places at the census of 1911, in comparison with the figures obtained at the 
previous census. Aboriginal natives of full-blood have been excluded :— 

: : 3 a 


1901. 1911, , 
Birthplace. ae t ee a 
Males. | Females. Total Males. |Females.| Total 
Australasia— 
New South Wales ee «+f 487,039 | 490,137 977,176 | 698,517 | 610,340 | 4 218, 857 
Victoria... - «.-| 30,358 25,661 46,019 | 42,701 34, 1835 77, 536 
Qucensland wl 7,097 7,871 14,968 | 11,018 42,275 23/293 
*South Australia | 11,932 10,078 22,059 | 13,005 ; 11,189 | 24,194 
Westeru Australia eee 450 437 887 1,253 2229 2,482 
Tasinania ... . ve] 8,722 | 3,853 | 7,577 | 5,209 | 5,112 10,321 
*Northern Territory” a ate <a, eae 12 5, 17 
Australia (undefined) oi 239 229 468 10,021 10,498 j 20,519 
540,886 | 538,268 } 1,070,154 , 691,736 685,483 | 1,377,219 
New Zealand ve} 5,425 | 5,164 | 10,589 | 7,296 | .6,667 13,963 
\ 
546,311 | 543,432 | 1,089,743 | 690,032 | 692,150 | 1,391,182 
Europe— | 

Englandg Gnelusie pet of Many «-| 76,187 | 48,930 126,117 | 75,015 | 47,448 122,463 
Wales sis . wl 2,254] 1,868 3,622 | 2,791 | 1,591 4,382 
Scotland ... ef 18,566 | 12,151 30,717 | 19,403 | 11,857 31, "B80 
Ireland... ..-| 30,463 | 29,482 | 59,045 | 24,098 | 22,558 46,656 
Other European British Possessions wi 92 50 142 405 - 268 763 
A ustria- uneaLy 7 wie 7 594 | 73 667 520 116 636 
Belgium ..: 3 eee ore v 104 34 138 90 39 129 
Denmark ... oes xs ie ae 1.150 ; 216 1,366 1,083 214 |) 1,297 
France... qa see a ere 1,354 433 1,787 935 412°)4 15347 
Germany ... wee a oe i 6,344 2,288 8,632 5,323 1,918 7,241 
Greece ove ene vee ae os 357 | 35 392 764 58 822 
Italy 6 sea vee oes BA 1,243 |, 334 , 1,577 1,332 391 1,723 
Netherlands oe ave ie wes 191 21 212 202 35 237 
“Norway... ose tee a -+| 3,010 180 3,190 964 68 1,032 
Portugal ... . 7 ase ae 120 8 128 77 7 84 
Russia. ie . ris if 1,022 240 1,262 1,218 318 1,536 
Spain ie . ws v 65 39 104 90 44 134 
“Sweden... oa ai 5 one Bee wee 1,679 118 - 1,797 
Switzerland . rf 363 91 454 340 102* 442 
Other: European Countries 60 23 83 134 50 484 
143,539 | 96,996 240,535 | 136,553 | 87,612 | 224,165 


ue 


POPULATION. TO5 


: 1901. 1911. 
” Birthplace. 7 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.) Total; 
¥ 
Asla—~ 
British India and Ceylon es oe] 2,413 | 544 2,957 1,895 554 2,449 
Other Asiatic eee Possessions «| + 180; 30 160 -200 59 259 
China Soon see aes -| 9,890 © 103 9,093 7,509 100 7,609 
gepee oes" ats ae eee 161 17 178 125 14 139 
a aus ae] 467 | 272. 739 448 307 755 
Other Asiatie Countries | i ts ess 167 23 190 209 43 252 
13,228 989 | 14,217 | 10,386 | 1,077 11,463 
Atrica— ; { 

*: *Mauritius ... Ss aves > hee oes 167 89 256 145 95 240 
Union of South Africa |. on ons 203 127 | 330 272 262 534 
South Africa (undefined) a ose 73 66 139 554 503 1,057 
Other African British Possessions oe 26 9 35 28 10 33 
Other African Countries vee ote 180 54 234 88 42 130 

649 345 904 1,087 912 1,999 
America— 

Canuda.... ool 820 243 1,063 852 280 1,132 
Other American British ‘Possessions... 342 97 439 191 55 246 
United States ose ave o-| 2,156 908 3,064 1,844 890 2,734 
Other American Countries oes on 144 71 215 224 88 812 
3,462 \ 1,319 4,781 3,111 1,313 4,424 

Polynesia— | 

_, Fiji ae 180; = 138 318 227 249 476 

i? Other Polynesian ‘British Possessions wes 72 42 114 90 60 150 
New Caledonia ... ibe ee 123 81 204 114 129 243 
Other Polynesian Islands sxe se 432 103 535 245 90 335 

| ; 
807 364 1,171 676 528 1,204 
At Sea ... eae aes wee a he 1,100 867 1,967 817 662 1,479 
Unspecified ... rere a3 ee seal 909 529 1,438 6,036 4,782 10,818 
Total ore eos eas ae a 710,005 | 644,841 | 1,354,846 | 857,698 | 789,036 | 1,646,734 


*In 1901, the Northern Territory is included with South Australia, and Sweden with Norway, and the 
figures for Mauritius include the Seychelles. 


The natives of the British Empire resident in New South Wales at the 
census of 1911 numbered 1,603,287, as compared with 1,316,097 in 1901, 
the proportions of the total population whose birthplaces were specified 
being 98°0 per cent. and 97-2 per cent., respectively. 

The Australasian-born increased from 1,089,743, to 1,391,182 during the 
decade, or from 80°5 per cent. to 85'1 per cent. of the total specified birth- 
places. Of the other British, the most numerous were the English-born, 
122,463; and Irish, 46,656; but both have decreased since the previous 
census. The natives of Scotland and Wales numbered 31,260 and 4,382, 
respectively, having slightly increased during the period. 

In 1901 the foreign-born population numbered 35,344 persons, or 2-6 per 
cent., but had decreased to 31,150 persons, or 19 per cent. at the census of 
1911; the Huropeans numbered 18,641 persons, including natives of Ger- 
many, 7,241; Sweden, 1,797; Italy, 1,723; France, 1,347; Denmark, 1,297; 
Russia, 1,536; and Norway, 1,032. The Greeks increased from 392 to 822, 
but with the exception of smaller increases in those born in Italy, Netherlands, 
Russia, and Spain, the natives of the other European foreign countries have 
decreased since 1901. 

Of the foreign Agiatics the most numerous were the natives of Chira, 
7,609; Syria, 755; and Japan, 139; the numbers in 1901 being 9,993, 739, 
and: 178, respectively. The persons born in the United States of America 
numbered 2 »734, having decreased from 3,064 in 1901. 

Over 82 per cent. of the foreign-born population were males. 
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The proportions of British and foreign-born inhabitants at each census 
since 1891 are shown below, the percentages of each sex in 1911 appearing 
separately :— 


| 1911. 
Birthplaces, 1891. | 1901. | : 
| Males, | Females. Total. 
{ 

British— per cent.| per cent.! per cent.| per cent.| per cent. 
New South Wales sie ry «{ 64°58 72-20 71-45 77°82 | 74:51 
Victoria wee ie es, win 3-63 4-14 5-01 4:44 4:74 
Queensland... es nae and “91 111 | 1-29 1-56 1-43 
Pte Mmcluding Norther) 5g) 1-48) 153] 143] 1-48 
Western Australia .., Shs 5 es “04 =08 ae a8 ae 
Tasmania iad ih tie ie “52 084 ice "65 “63 
Australia (undefined) ... wes we 08 03 1-18 1:34 1-26 
New Zealand ... wd oes a 80 ae 786 2 fe 
England and Wales... or | 1874 9-59 was 6-25 el 
Scotland we eet oe 328) 297) 298] 151; 1:91 
Treland ... we ces a8 ee 6-68 443 2:83 2°88 2:85 


i 
Other British Possessions... ay “44 “44 58 31 “45 


Foreign— | ' | 
Germany sia 263 Ns eae +85 “64 | 63 24 44 
Other European os bes ass 1:07 +84 1-11 +25 “70 
China... bee soa wee sa 1:17 ‘74 88 O01 “47 
Other Asiatic ... oud oe ses 04 08 09 05 06 
African ... vee ee ste sae 03 02 “01 “01 “01 
American dee ig ais ie +32 124 124 “12 19 
Polynesian whe ie oe sea 06 05 04 03 03 
3:54 2-61 3-00 71 1-90 

| 

At Sea bse me ce hue she 18 15 10 09 09 
Total (excluding unspccified) ..-| 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


The natives of New South Wales have increased from 64:6 per cent. to 
74:5 per cent., during the period under review, and the proportions from 
each of the other States, except South Australia, were larger than in 1891. 
The percentage of natives of the United Kingdom decreased from 23-7 to 
11:5. The foreign-born residents represented 3-5 in 1891, 2-6 in 1901, and 
1-9 in 1911. 
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At the date of the last census 108,631 natives of New South Wales were 
living in the five other States and in New Zealand, and 151,877 natives of the 
other States and of New Zealand were resident in New South Wales, so that 
the excess in New South Wales of immigrants from other parts of Australasia 
-was 43,246 persons. The distribution in each State was as follows :— 


Natives of other! Natives of New Gain to - Loss to 
States Jiving in | South Wales New New 
State, New South | lising in other| South South 
Wales.* States. Walesa. Wales. 
Victoria aig oes eek See 77,583 28,692 48,891 Ss 
Queensland... S58 Say “gs 23,302 38,921 eae 15,619 
South Australia <8 dea an 24,199 7,446 16,753 ow 
Northern Territory ... ese ses 17 185 was 168 
Western Australia ... 8 See 2,483 17,224 see 14,741 
Tasmania is See ae oe 10,326 2,330 7,996 er 
New Zealand ... ie Mea 5 13,967 13,833 134 
Total ne en, nee, wee] 151,877 108,631 | 43,246 |... 
t 


* lucluding the Federal Capital Territory, 


The figures are necessarily exclusive of a large number of persons of Aus- 
tralian birth who did not specify the State where born, and for the purposes 
of the table the Federal Capital Territory has been included with New South 
Wales. The table shows a very Jarge gain of persons from Victoria, the excess 
of Victorians in New South Wales being 48,891 persons. New South Wales 
also gained from South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, but lost to 
Queensland, Western Australia, and the Northern Territory. 


A comparison with the census years of 1891 and 1901 is supplied below, 
the Northern Territory being included with South Australia :— 


Natives of other States living in Natives of New South Wales living 
New South Wales. in other States. 
State. : ehh 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1891. 1901. | 1911. 
= ee :, 
Victoria ... eee 40,768 56,019 | 77,583 } 19,775 22,404 | 28,692 
Queensland sae 10,173 14,968 23,302 17,023 24,868 | 38,921 
South Australia... 17,716 22,059 24,216 | 2,154 4,128 | 7,631 
Western Australia 464 887 2,483 | 555 14,122 17,224 
Tasmania See 5,851 7,577 10,326 © 1,180 2,075 2,330 
New Zealand... 9,015 10,589 13,967 , 2,833 | 6,492 | 13,833 
Total... | 88,987 112,099 151,877 ) 43,520 | 74,089 | 108,631 


The gain from Victoria and Tasmania has increased steadily in each 
period; from South Australia it has fluctuated, but in 1911 was slightly 
greater than in 1891, and the interchange with New Zealand has become 
more evenly balanced than formerly. The loss to Queensland has increased 
between each enumeration, from 6,850 in 1891, to 15,619 in 1911; during the 
intercensal period 1891-1901, there was a large excess of emigration to 
Western Australia in consequence of the development of the goldfields. The 
net gain to New South Wales from all the States and New Zealand was 43,246 
in 1911, as compared with 38,010 in 1901 and 40,467 in 1891. 
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In connection with the gain or loss of population between the States the 
following table will be of interest to show the distribution of the Australian- 
born population throughout the six States of the Commonwealth as at the 
Census of 1911. The population of the Federal Capital Territory is included 
with New South Wales, and of the Northern Territory with South Australia + 


Residing in— Total 
Natives of— ~~ Aare 
New South] y.4 - Queens- South Western . . 
Wales, | Victoria. ‘land, | Australia. | Australia, | T2s™ania./ Population. 
New South Wales ...| 1,220,234 28,692 38,921 7,631 17,224 2,330 1,315,032 
Victoria... oes 77,583 | 1,010,219 15,943 14,650 7 54,613 8,779 1,181,787 
Queensland F ese 23,302 4,402 382,216 1,046 3,666 432 AY5;004 
South Australia tee 24,216 23,545 3,376 319,062 24,356. 923 305 ;478! 
Western Australia... 2,483 4,536 482 2,600 104,208 241 214,550 
Tasmania oe oe 10,326 19,030 1,798 1,248 2,479 158,889 193,770 
Australia, Undefined! 20,575 18,521 3,959 5,529 2,504 903 51,991 | 
Total, Australian-; | 
> born »..| 1,378,719 | 1,108,945 446,695 351;766 209,050 172,497 8,667,072 | 
| . 


Of the persons resident in the State where they were born the proportions 
are highest among the natives of New South Wales, 92-8 per cent.; Queens- 
landers 92-1 per cent.; and Western Australians 91 per cent, The proportions 
are much lower with regard to the Victorians, 85-5 per cent.; Tasmanians, 
82 per cent.; and South Australians, 80-7 per cent. of whom resided in South 
Australia at the Census of 1911. Of those resident outside the State where 
born, the natives of New South Wales are most numerous in Queensland and 
Victoria, the Victorians in New South Wales and Western Australia, the 
Queenslanders in New South Wales, the South Australians in Western 
Australia, New South Wales and Victoria, and the Tasmanians in Victoria 
and New South Wales. The natives of Western Australia, which is the 
most recently settled of the States, are not found in large numbers in any 
other State, 


The proportion to the total population of each State of the people born in 
the State in which they were resident at the time of each census since 1891, 
of those born in the other States, and of the total Australian-born population 
are shown below :— 


Natives of State of Natives of other | Australian-born 
State of Enumeration. States, Population.* 


Enumeration. a | 7 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1891. 1901. 1911. 


New South Wales _.../ 64:58 | 72-20 | 74-52} 6-68 
Victoria uate ++.| 62-68 | 73-23 | 77-44 | 5-71 | 
Queensland... ...| £499 | 57-00 | 63-39 | 6-87 | 


7 8-42 | 71-26 | 79-73 | 84:19 

5 

7 
Souta Australia ... ...| 68-22 | 74-97 | 78-49 | 3-28) 4 

0 

6 


0) 

7 | 6:15 | 68-39 | 78-67 | 85-01 
7 | 10-04 | 51-86 | 64-87 | 74-09 
4 | 6-68 | 71-50 | 79-87 | 86-53 
Western Australia .../ 56-02 | 28-64 | 36-79 | 6-18 | 40-36 | 36-13 | 60-20 | 69-04 | 73-80 
Tasmania aes «».| 73-88 | 79-44 | 83-77 | 4:34 7, 6°70 | 78-22 | 86-01 | 90-95 
} { } J 


* Inclndes persons of Australian birth who did not specify State in which born, ard therefore have 
been excluded from preceding columns of this table. 


Persons or Non-EvroPEAN Races. 

Legislative measures to restrict the influx of coloured aliens were passed 
in New South Wales in the early days of self-government, Public feeling’ 
was first aroused by the entry of large numbers of Chinese, and the enact- 
ments imposed limitations only on the immigration of this race. ‘Subse- 
quently, however, the restrictive powers were extended to regulate the influx 
of all coloured’aliens. 
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At the establishment of the Commonwealth the control of the conditions 
relating to immigration was transferred to the Federal Parliament. The 
Federal legislation relating to immigration restriction does not aim at the 
exclusion of the people of any par ticular vace or colour, but of undesirable 
immigrants generally. Under its provisions no person is allowed to land 
who fails to pass a dictation test in any European language chosen by the 
Customs officers. This test has not been applied to any desirable immigrant 
of European nationality. Paupers, criminals, lunatics, and other persons 
likely to be a source of danger to public health or morals are excluded. 


Provision is made also to prevent the immigration of labourers under 
contract to perform manual labour, if their arrival has any connection with 
an industrial dispute, or if the contract rate of wages is less than that current 
in the district where the work is to be performed. 


In 1901 the Commonwealth Government passed an Act to prohibit the in- 
troduction of native labourers from the Pacific Islands. These labourers 
were employed in the sugar plantations, for the greater part in Queensland, 
but also in smaller numbers in the north coastal districts of New South 
Wales. Under this Act all agreements with the islanders were terminated 
at the end of the year 1906, and arrangements were made by the Govern- 
ment for their deportation, 


‘ 


At the Census of 1911, the number of persons in this State, of non- 
European race other than aboriginal, was 13,140, which represents a very 
small proportion—8 per 1,000—of the total population. 


; Full-blood. Half-caste. 
Race, * a Total. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males, |females| Total. 
Asiatic— | \ 
Chinese... his wf 7,939 284 | 8,223 |} 561 | 571) 1,182; 9,355 
Hindus wa | 1,119 63 | 1,182 72 64 136 | 1,818 
Japanese... irs wee 119 7 126 19 13 32 158 
Syrians... aa ae 654 540] 1,194 20 25 45 | 1,239 
_ Malays ae oie tee 28 | 1 29 a) 24 I] 40 
Filipinos... ie, [04 7 1 8 G 3 9 | 17 
‘Javanese... ay bed x 2 9 1 ra 1} 10 
Cingalese ...' ses 89 13 102 13 5 18 | 120 
Afghans and Baluchis ... 50 2 52 J 1 2 54 
Arabs . see 1]... 16 3 1 4 20 
Jews.. ia’ aes wes ll | 10 21 < ! 2] 
Turks. se os 9 6 15 H 15 
Other Asiatic at 2a Gi] wees 6 6 
African— 
Negroes si i 134 | 23 157 95 71 166 | 323 
Egyptians ... fas ag 5 | 4 9)... be 14 9 
Other African eke Bil: cusxs 3 . | 3 
American— | 
Indians 5 5 5 5 10 
Other American DB! sevtes 5 2 2 7 
Polynesian— 
Polynesian (so described)... 250 18 268 22 19 41 309 
Papuans... ae saab Ceicees 1 1 1 1 2 
Maoris es ie ach 37 18 55 12 12 24 79 
‘Fijians an ie as 14 Es 19 1 3 4° 23 
Indefinite se tte sie], -wesbae 2 2 ses ees 2 
Total ... we ae} 10,507 | 1,000 | 11,507 | 842 | 791) 1,633 | 13,140 


The most numerous of these races are the Chinese, who constitute 70 per 
cent. of the coloured aliens; the Hindus and Syrians follow in numerical order. 
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Chinese. 


The Chinese were first attracted to the State by the gold discoveries, and 
at the census of 1861, they numbered 12,988, exclusive of half-castes, who 
were not enumerated until 1891. From 1861 to 1871, the number declined, 
probably on account of the diminution in the gold yield, and the discovery 
of richer gold-fields in the neighbouring States; but in 1878, there was a 
steady increase in the arrivals from China, which lasted until about 1888, 
when an effective check was given to the immigration of this race by means 
of the Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of that year. 


The following’ statement shows the number of Chinese in Australia, 
including half-castes,as recorded at each census since 1891. For the purposes 
of comparison the Federal Capital Territory has been included with New 
South Wales, and the Northern Territory with South Australia. At the 
census of 1911 there were 3 Chinese in the Federal Capital area and 1,339 
in the Northern Territory :— 


State. , 1891. 1901. 1911. 
New South Wales (including Federal Capital Territory) ...| 14,156 | 11,263 9,358 
Victoria sae an te nie e's sed 333 a | 9,377 6,956 5,601 
Queensland ... ae es ah i a es ..| 8,574] 9,313 6,714 
South Australia (including Northern Territory) is v.| 3,997 3,455 1,698 
Western Australia... ait ng dee see ibs et 917 1,569 1,872 
Tasmania... “eh ithe ty ate sy Ms ie 1,056 609 529 
Total, Commonwealth any vs ...| 88,677 | 33,165 25,772 
ABORIGINES. 


The aborigines of Australia form a distinct race, and it may be presumed 
that the whole of them throughout the continent sprang from the same stock, 
although it is remarkable that their languages differ so greatly that tribes in 
close proximity are quite unable to understand each other, and almost every 
large community of natives has its own peculiar dialect, It is difficult to 
form a correct estimate of the numbers of the aborigines ; but while there is 
reason to believe that formerly they were very numerous, there is evidence 
that of late years they have been decreasing greatly. 


Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal population, about the year 1800, 
at one million, of wham about 3,000 lived between Broken Bay and Botany 
Bay. Although the latter estimate (3,000) was very likely correct, the 
quotation for the whole territory, being based on the supposition that the 
natural resources of the continent were as great as those of the land under his 
notice, was no doubt exaggerated. 


The aborigines were never properly counted until the Census of 1891, when 
they were classed as full-blood and half-caste. In 1901 only the full-blood 
and nomadic half-caste were counted. According to the.Commonwealth Con- 
* stitution Act, in reckoning the quota to determine the number of members 

‘to which the State is entitled in the House of Representatives, aboriginal 
* natives of Anstralia are not counted. It has been decided that only full- 
bloods are aborigines within the meaning of the Act, and, consequently, in 
- 1901 and 1911 half-castes were included in the general population. At the 
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census of 1911 no attempt was made to enumerate the aboriginals living in 
a purely wild state, and the number shown in the following table represents 
only those who were in the employ of whites, or were living in a civilised 
or semi-civilised condition in the vicinity of settlements of whites, at the date 
of census. In 1861 aborigines were not enumerated at all; in 1871 and 
1881 the wandering tribes were passed over, and only those who were 
civilised or in contact with Europeans were enumerated and included in the 
genera] population. The numbers of full-blooded aborigines in New South 
Wales, enumerated at each census, are shown below; the figures for 1911 
are exclusive of the Federal Capital Territory, where there were 10 aborigines 
—5 males and 5 females :— 


] 

Census. Males. Females. Total. 
3871 709 274 983 
1881 938 705 1,648 
189] 4,559 3,721 8,280 
1901 2,451 1,836 4,287 
1911 1,152 860 2,012 


Tm 1891 the number of half-castes was 1,663 males and 1,520 females. In 
1901 the number of both full-bloods and half-castes was 4,093 males and 
3,341 females, and of these the number of nomads was 509—259 males and 
250 females. In addition to the 2,012 full-bloods at the Census of 191] 
there were enumerated 4,512 half-castes—2,335 males, and 2,177 females. 


The Board for the Protection of Aborigines has been constituted to safe- 
guard the interests of the aboriginal population in New South Wales, and 
reserves have been set apart throughout the State, where they are provided 
with dwellings and means of livelihood. The residents on these stations 
are encouraged, as far as practicable, with a supply of tools and seed, to 
farm the land to its best advantage, and the children are educated, Under 
an Act passed in 1909 the control of the reserves is vested in the Board, 
and their powers of administration considerably amplified with a view of, 
ameliorating the conditions of the race. Particulars relating to the operations 
of the Board will be found in the chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


A comparison of the number of aborigines of full blood and half-castes in 
each State and Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia at the census of 
‘ 1911 is afforded in the following table :— 


Full-bloods. : Walt castes. 
States and Territories. = a ee 

| Males. | Females, Total. Males. Females. Total. 

States— 
New South Wales ... | 1,152 860 2,012 2,335 2,177 4,512 
Victoria Sia 236 ae 103 93 196 227 210 447 
Queensland .. 2. .| 5,145 | 3,542 | 8,637 | 1,361 | 1,147 | 2,508 
Soath Australia dss bea 802 637 1,439 346 | 346 692 
Western Australia ... | 3,433 2,936 6,369 760, 715 1,475 
Tasmania... an ve 2 1 3 123 104 297 

Territories— \ 
Northern Territory ... ee 748 480 | 1,223 7 | (127 244 
Federal Capital Territory ... 5 5 10 4 4 8 
Total, Commonwealth...; 11,385 8,554 | 19,939 5,283 4,830 | 10,113 

( 
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NATURALISATION. _ j 


Under the Commonwealth Naturalisation Act, which came into operation 
on lst January, 1904, the issue of naturalisation certificates became a function 
of the Commonwealth Government. Any person is deemed to be naturalised 
who had, before the passing of the Act, obtained a certificate of naturalisation 
in any State. 


An applicant must furnish a statutory declaration giving his name, age, 
birth-place, occupation, residence, the length of his residence in Australia, 
and stating that he intends to settle in the Commonwealth ; also a certificate 
signed by some competent person that the applicant is of good repute. 


It is enacted also that any person resident in the Commonwealth, other 
than British subjects and aboriginal natives of Asia, Africa, or the 
islands of the Pacific, excepting New Zealand, who intends to settle in the 
Conimonwealth, and who has resided in Australia continuously for two years 
immediately preceding the application, or who has obtained a certificate of 
naturalisation in the United Kingdom, may apply to be naturalised. 


The Governor-General, in his discretion, may grant or withhold a certificate 
of naturalisation ; the certificate may not be issued until the applicant has 
taken an oath of allegiance. 


4 


Any person to whom a certificate of naturalisation is granted is entitled 
to the same rights and privileges, and is subject to the same obligations as a 
natural-born British subject, provided that where, by the provisions of any 
Commonwealth or State Constitution or Act, a distinctidn is made between 
the rights of natural-born British subjects and naturalised persons, the rights 
conferred by the Commonwealth Act are only those to which naturalised 
persons are entitled. 


An alien woman who marries a British subject is deemed to be naturalised 
thereby. Any infant, not a natural-born British subject, whose father has 
been naturalised, or whose mother is married to a natural-born British subject 
or to a naturalised person, and who has at any time resided in Australia with 
such father or mother, is also deemed to be naturalised. 


The number of naturalisation certificates issued in each State during the 
last ten years is shown below :— : 


—— — + 


) % ” 
State. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905, | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 1911. | 1912. 


New South Wales | 400 |1,379| 544] 475 | 458 | 396] 644) 665 | 565! 565 


Victoria .., wal 897 319 213 301 214 243 507 329 491 295 
Queensland | 855 | 115 | 150) 177) 193 | 377 | 378 | 333 | 469 | 464 
South Australia ... 43 25 34 45 27 45 600 299 282 343 


Western Australia 75 | 248 | 166 | 150) 134 | 152 | 221 187 | 248 | 243 


Tasmania... ...!. 149 21 11 39 16 28 81 | 36 22") 35 


Total «| 1,419 | 2,107 | 1,118 | 1,187 | 1,042 | 1,241 | 2,481 | 1,849 | 2,077 | 1,945 


Since 1849, certificates have been granted in New South Wales to 14,503 
persons, Germans numbered 5,855 ; Swedes, 1,442; Danes, 893; Italians, 
830; and Russians, 321. No Chinese have been naturalised sinee 1887, but 
prior to that year 908 had obtained certificates. 
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The following table shows the birth-places of the persons resident in New 
South Wales to whom Commonwealth certificates of naturalisation were 
granted during each of the last ten years :— 


Birth-places, 1908, | 1904. | 1905. | 1900. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909, | 1910. ) 1911. | 1912. 
to _s } l 
bow ae i 
austria. | 20] 48] 40) 18) 13] 15) 22] 16| 21) 19 
Denmark |... ay we | 22 96 | 23| 31] 31] 24] 39] 50! 38, 39 


France, 3... 00... ../ M| 69) 36) 147 27! 17) 37] 57) 35| 26 
Germany... .., | ../ 109 | 412 | 170 | 154 | 163 | 140! 217 | 213 | 190 | 360 
Greece” ww) 15] 5B | 83) 27) 19] 15: 34) 37| 24) BO 


Italy i ve owe) 84] 216] 58! 44] 51] 38) 66] 53| 40) 40 
Norway... 0, we} «19 | BAL | 82] 28] 20] 13; 34) 39] 23] 28 
Russia oa a wi 80} 148) 11] 38] 10] 40) 62] 50) 42) 44 
Sweden .. 4, =...) 48 | 296) 58| 69) £4] 56| 55 | 81; 60] 87 
Switzerland... et sed) AT 24) 11 6) 15 8! 11) 14; 7| 14 
Other European .., 0...) 6 45| 36/ 18] 11 | 92; 27) 28! 23) 20 
United States —.., | 8 26| 10) 20} 16; 8) 24) 24) 26) 23 
Syria ov. | 62, weet], 23 Bae aie esol, seyecf, wees |, Be 
Others a a 7 5) 26) 2) 2, ..) 16) 3} 36) 35 

Total .. 00... ...| 400 | 1,379 | 544 | 475 | 458 | 396 | 644 | 665 565 | 565 


Records of the occupations of persons naturalised show that labourers, 
seamen, miners, and farmers were the most numerous. 


_ The'naturalised British subjects in Australia, as recorded at the Census 
of 1911, numbered 52,951, of whom 39,683 were males and 13,268 were 
females :— 


Naturalised British Subjects. 
State. : 

Males, Females, Total. 
New South Wales... ...), 11,333 2,803 14,141 
Vietoria =... a ai, 8,445 2,182 10,627 
Queensland ... wi ve! 11,025 5,562 16,587 
South Anstralia .., ak 4,141 1,763 5,904 
Western Australia iat 3,544 646 4,190 
Tasmania ... vee oul 734 293 1,027 
i > Northern Territory ue 457 13 470 
Federal Capital Territory. 4 1 5 
Total... ieee 39,683 13,268 52,951 
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Notr.—Vital statistics of New South Wales are published in detail in 
the special reports issued annually by the Statistician. The Federal Capital 
Territory having been transferred to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 
1911, the figures herein relate only to the State of New South -Wales, ex- 
clusive of that territory. 


REcIsTRATION OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


Civil registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was established, 
and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws relating to 
registration were consolidated by the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages Act, 1899, aud the acts relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 
1899, 


No fee is charged for the registration of a birth, marriage, or death ; but, 
should a certified copy of the entry in the Register be required, a fee of 2s. 
is charged. Every search in any index costs 5s. The fee when a marriage 
iy performed by a Registrar is £1. 


New South Wales has been divided into registry districts, in cach of which 
a District Registrar has been appointed; there are 221 District Registrars, 
of whom 77 are private persous, 20 Postmasters, 83 Clerks of Petty Sessions, 
32 Crown Lands Agents aud Clerks of Petty Sessions, end 9 Police Officers. 


All births must be registered within sixty days by the father, or, if he is 
dead or absent, by the mother or guardian. After the expiration of sixty 
days, no birth may be registered unless within six months a declaration is 
furnished by the parent or by some persen present at the birth. Within six 
months of the arrival in New South Wales of a child under the age of 18 
nionths, born outside the State, and whose parents intcnd to reside in New 
South Wales, the birth may be registered upon declaration by the parent. 


Notice of the death of any person must be, supplied to the District 
Registrar by a relation of the deceased or the householder or tenant of the 
house or place in which the death occurs. 


Masters of British vessels arriving at any port in New South Walcs must 
furnish to the District Registrar particulars regarding any birth or death 
which has occurred on board the ship whilst at sca. 


Marriages may be celebrated only by District Registrars or by ministers 
of religion registered for that purpose by the Registrar-Gencral. In the 
former case, the parties to be married must sign, before the Registrar of the 
district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides, a declaration that they 
conscientiously object to be married by a minister of religion, or that there 
is no minister available for the purpose of performing the marriage. 


Within one month after a marriage the Minister must transmit the original 
certificate to the Registrar-General or District Registrar. 


Any party to an intended marriage, not being widowed, who is under 21 
years of age, must furnish the written consent of the father, if within New 
South Wales, or if not, of a guardian appointcd by him, or, if there is no 
such guardian in the State, of the mother. Where there is no such. parent or 
guardian in New South Wales, or if he or she is incapable, by reason of 
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distance, habitual intoxication, or mental incapacity, the written consent may 
be given by a Justice of the Peace who has been appointed by the Supreme 
Court as a guardian of minors for the district. 

Marriage with-a deceased wife’s sister is valid in New South Wales. 


Marriages between Quakers or Jews may be celebrated according to their 
respective usages, but certificates of such marriages must be transmitted 
to the Registrar within ten days. 


ConsucaL ConpDiITION. 


The proportion of married persons in New South Wales is about one-third 
of the total population, as will be seen from the following statement, which 
shows the conjugal condition of the people at the Census of 1911 :— 


Number. Proportion per cent. 
Conjugal Condition. 7 
Males. Females. Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
Never married ... ..| 556,350 467,603 | 1,023,953 65-00 59-30 62-27 
Married ... es ...| 275,428 276,216 551,644 32°18 35-03 33-54 
Widowed... wats es 22,887 43,571 66,458 2-67 5-52 4-04 
Divorced ... bes was! 1,230 1,190 2,420 15 15 15 
Not stated ahi is 1,803 456 2,259 eee 
Total a | 857,698 789,036 | 1,646,734 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
i | 


The number of males never married is much greater than the females, 
the proportion of the total population being 65 per cent. for the males and 
59-3 per cent. for the females. The married women are more numerous 
than the married men, but the difference is slight. The large excess of 
widows over widowers is due to the greater mortality amongst men, and to 
the fact that widowers re-marry more often than widows. 


The proportions per cent. of the never-married, married, and widowed 
at each census since 1861 are shown below. The divorced are not included 
on account of the smallness of the numbers, and because they were not 
enumerated prior to 1891 :— 


Males, Females, 
Census. = = 7 = 
wees, | Married. | Widowed. | yNeteh, | Mared. | Widowed, 
1861 ; 69-34 28-23 | 2-43 | 61-09 35:14 377 
1871 [ 69-96 27:59 | 2-45 62-89 32-82 4:29 
1881 ‘ 70-64 26-94 2-42 | 63-52 31:75 4:73 
1891 : 69-78 5 27-41 2-78 j 62-87 32-11 5-00 
1901 | 68-46 28-69 2-75 62-43 32-00 5-46 
1911 65-00 32-18 | 2-67 59-30 35-03 ~- 5:52 
e 1 


This table shows that the proportion of never married of each sex increased 
at each census up to 1881, but decreased from 1881 to 1911, the decrease 
being most marked between 1901 and 1911. The married, as might be 
expected, showed a contrary tendency. The proportion of widowers has 
been fairly constant, and that of the widows has increased. 


A comparison of the conjuga] condition of the people at various periods 
of age, at the Censuses of 1901 and 1911, shows that the proportion of un- 
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married males has decreased, the proportion of married males has 
increased at every age, and the proportion of widowers is slightly lower in 
every group. With regard to the females the decrease in the proportion 
never married has taken place in the age-groups 15-29 years, as there 
has been an increase at all ages over 30 years. The married females in 1911 
showed a proportionate increase in every group except 30-49 years, at which 
ages they have decreased. The widows have decreased in proportion in 
every age-group, but as the decrease has been smallest at the older ages 
when the proportion is high, the total rate is about the same as at the Census 
of 1901. 


The following table shows the conjugal condition of the people as at the 
Census of 1911, classified according to ages. The greatest number of married 
males was at the age period 30-34 years, and the greatest number of married 
females at ages 25-29 years : 


i 1 


Never Married. Married. Widowed. Divorced, 
Ages. = | oF Siete 
Males. Females, Males. Females. Males, Females, | Males, (ei 
Years. ! | | fj 
Under 15 «..| 266,274 | 259,975 2 6° ad eee ie des 
15~—19 .., ...| 82,580 | 77,091 398 3,833 : 3 | 13]... li 
20—24 .., «| 74,733 | 55,492 | 12,203 | 27,031 95 | 198 ll BO 
25-29 ... ...| 43,59] | 28,428 | 32,188 | 43,113 435 663 | 66 141 
30—34 ... ...| 24,109 | 15,893 | 39,083 | 42,598 762; 1,208) 149) 171 
35-~39 ... ..-| 15,822 | 10,099 | 37,919 | 38,382 | 1,108 1,990 162 212 
40—44 ... -..| 12,549 6,883 | 36,530 | 33,446 1,556 2,893 181 214 
45—49 0, .-| 10,249 4,559 | 34,102 | 28,728 2,014 4,108 199 |. 170 
50—54 .., «| 8,085 3,060 | 28,425 | 22,037 2,567 4,732 184 119, 
55—59 ... «| 5,197 1,773 | 19,569 | 14,173 2,622 4,907 112 43 
60—64 ... ..| 3,850 1,297 | 13,400 9,535 2,652 5,487 | 71 28 
65--69 ... w| 2,804 945 9,680 6,177 2,810 5,864 44 20 
70--74 ... «| 2,270 504 5,801 3,191 | 2,496 | 4,878 20 7 
75-79... «| 1,895 259 | 3,212 | 1,370; 2,027} 3,602; 7 8 
80—84 saa 532 101 1,095 397 | 1,084 1,720 6 are 
85 and over... 22 59 298 110 486 895 | 4], 1 
Unspecified «| 2,089 1,185 1,523 2,089 170 413 14 16 
Total ...| 556,350 | 467,603 | 275,428 |276,216 | 22,887 | 43,571 [1,230 }1,190 
: \ 
PrororTION PER CENT, IN EACH AGE GROUP. 
Years. ! 
Under 15 «--| 100-00 | 100-00 -00 00 oes ase new soe 
15-19 ... »| 99-52 95-25 -48 4-73 00 02 see 00 
20—24 ... a| 85°86 67-05 14-02 32-66 #1) 24 ‘O01 05 
25—29 ... w.| 5715: 39-29} 42-20 59-59 OT 92 08 ; +20 
30—34 ... -| 37-61 26-55 60-97 | 71-15 1:19 2:02 23 28 
35—39 ... ...| 28°76 19-93 68-93 75°73 2-01 3°92 +30 +42 
40—44 ... w.| 24-69 15-85 71:89 | 77-00 3-06 6-66 36 -49 
45-——49 ... wf 22-01 12-14 73-24 | 76:48 4:35 10-93 | +42 45 
50—54 ... -.| 20:59 | 10-22 72-40 73-58 6:54 15-80 47 -40 
55—59 ... ..| 18-90 8-48 71:16 | 67-83 9-53 23-48 “41 “21 - 
6GO—64 ... «| 19°28 | 7-93 67-09 | 58-33 13-28 33-57 35 17 
65—69 ... ef 18-28 | : 7:27 63-1] ' 47-49 18-32 45:09 29 15 
70—74 ... we) 21-44 : 5-88 54-79. 37-19 23-58 56:85 19 08 
75—79 ... «| 21-01 | 4:95 48°37 26-15 30-52 68-75 10 1S 
80-84 1958 4-55) «40-30 | 17-90) 39-90 | 77:55; -22] .. 
85 and over sh 21-90 | 5:54 ' 29-53 10-33 48-17 84-04 40 09 | 
AJ] Ages... ove! 6S: -00 L 59-30 32-18 35-03 2-67 5:52 ‘15 “15 
: } 
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: MarriaGEs. 
The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1912 
was 16,664, corresponding to a rate of 9-58 per 1,000 of the population. 
The number is the highest on record, and the rate is the highest since 1859. 


The following table shows the average aunual number of marriages and 
the rates per 1, 600 of the. population during each quinquennium since 1870. 


+ 


1 
Average Rate per | Average Rate per 
Period. Number of 1,000 of Period. Number of 1,000 of 
Marriages. Population. | Marriages. Population. 
| i 
1870-74 4,091] 777 | 1895-99 8,760 i 6°74 
1875-79 4,987 7°88 i 1900-04 10,240 737 
1880-84 6,73 8°39 | 1905-09 12,080 797 
1885-89 7,679 767 | 1910 14,294 8:85 
1890-94 7,954 6°80 i 19)1 15,267 W17 
i 1912 16,864 9°58 


Until the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages wes 
remarkably steady, very few checks being experienced, but im 1892 there 
was a sudden decline, which continued until 1895, when the figures again 
took au upward movement, but the proportion married per 1,000 of 
the population did not reach the 1891 level until 1900. In 1901 the rate 
was the highest since 1886, but in the next two years it again declined largely. 
Since 1903, however, there has been a constant improvement. Compared 
with ‘the rates of the quinquennium 1905-09, the marriage rats of 1912 
discloses an advance of about 21 per cent. 

A more exact method of stating the marriage rate is to compare the marriages 
with the nuniber of marriageable males and females in the community, since 
the marriage rate is mainly a function of age. 


Experience shows that of the bachelors marrying in New South Wales only 
4}. per cent. are outside the ages 20-44. and of the spinsters less than 
14 per cent. are outside the ages 15-39. These have, therefore, been 
adopted as the marriageable ages of the sexcs, and the following table shows, 
at quinquennial intervals since 1871, the proportion of bachelors and of 
spinsters married, per 1,000 unmarried males and females within the 
specified groups :— 


Proportion of Proportion of fy Proportion of | Proportion of 
a 2 Bachelors married | Spinsters married Bachelors married Spinsters married 
* Year. per1,C00 uninarried| per 1,000 unmasried Year. (per 1,009 anmarried per 1,000 unmarried 
y males aged + females aged 1 inales aged | females aved 
20 to 44, | 15 to 39, | 20 to 44 | 15 to 39. 
- | 5 | ee 
1871 65-60 87-07 1896 54-65 58°13 
1876. 64-78 83-66 190] 65-92 | 62-69 
- 1881 65-21 | 82-32 1906 65-32 62°87 
- 1836. | 65-03 | 8281 | 1911 79-25 | 75-03 
~ 13891 57-85 | 7123 | 1912 86-19 | 8012 
\ | | 


Up to 1896 the fauna rate was the higher, but since that year the male 
rate. has exceeded the female, proba bly on account of the increase in 
the _proportion of females in the population. The rates for both sexes 
wore fairly constant until the ycar 1886; during the succeeding decennium 
there was a heavy drop, and the year 1896 showed the lowest rate for both 
miles end females. There has been a large increase since 1906, amounting 
to 32 pér cent. in the male rate, and 27 per cent. in the female rate. 
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The marriage rate is an intimate reflex of the comparative prosperity of 
a country; also, a high marriage rate indicates a considerable proportion 
of marriageable persons in the conimunity. From either point of view 


the augury in respect of New South Wales must be regarded as highly 
favourable. 


The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the population 
in each State of the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, and in a 
number of other countries, during the last six years :— 


1907- ; 
State. | 1911 1912. t Country. 
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South Australia ... sax 
New South Wales 
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New Zealand 
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South Australia has the highest marriage rate in Australasia, followed very 
closely by New South Wales, with Tasmania last on the list. In 1912 in 
all the States except Tasmania the rates showed a decided improvement. 

A comparison of the marriage rates of various countries may be mis- 
leading, on account of the different conditions of life prevailing, and the 
varying number of marriageable persons therein. With few exceptions, the 
rates are lower than in New South Wales. 


Mark SIGNATURES IN MarRiaGE REGISTER}. 


The number of persons who signed the marriage register with marks im the 
year 1912 was 142, equal to 4-26 per 1,000 persons married. The number 
of mark signatures has steadily declined for many years past. In 1870 the 
proportion of signatures made with marks was as high as 18-23 per cent. of 
the whole, while in 1912 the percentage had falien to -4, the decrease in 
illiteracy being therefore highly satisfactory. 


Marriaces, In RELIGIONs. 


Of every hundred marriages performed in New South Wales, about ninety- 
eight are celebrated by ministers of religion. The actual figures for 1912 
show that during that year 16,313 marriages were performed by Ministers of 
Religion, and 351 by District Registrars, giving the proportions of 97-9 per 
cent. and 2-1 per cent. respectively of the total number, 16,664. 


The Church of England performs the largest number of marriages, the 
Roman Catholic Church coming next, followed by the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches. ‘‘ Matrimonial Agencies”? which appear on the following | 
list are no longer in existence, as the Registrar-General, in the year 1907, 
refused to renew the licenses of certain ministers of religion who performed 
marriages at these matrimonial agencies. 
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"The following table shows the number and proportion per cent. of marriages 
registered by the several denominations during 1912, in ,comparison with © 
the preceding five years :— 


Marriages. 
Denomination. 1906-11. igle, 
Number. ce, Number, peg ee 

Church of England w[ 27,144 40°25 6,979 41°88 
‘Roman Catholic *.,. sa] 12,235 _ 1814 2,922 17°54 
Presbyterian ...  ...) 9,080 | 13°46 | 9,325 | 13-95 
Methodist ... Lee iss 8,370 12°41 2,248 13-49 
Congregationalist... Ses 3,722 5:52 | 1,064 6°38 
Baptist... Pee aes 1,148 1-70 280 1°68 ‘ 
Hebrew... age iad 164 “24 58 "35 
All other Sects... «| 4,131 6:13 437 2°62 
Matrimonial Agencies... 92 14 wt ase 
District Registrars ve 1,354 201 351 211 

Total Marriages ...| 67,440 | 10000 | 16,664 | 100-00 


In 1912 the denominations which showed an increased rate as compared 
with the previous five years were Church of England, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregational, and Hebrew. - 


CoNnDITION BEFORE MarriaGE. 


During the year 1912, of the males married, 15,652 were bachelors, 886 
were widowers, and 126 were divorced. Of the females, 15,657 were spinsters, - 
826 were widows, and 181 were divorced. The proportion of males re-married 
was 6:1 per cent., and of females 6-0 per cent. . 

The following table shows at quinquennial intervals since 188] the pro- 
portion of first marriages and re-marriages per 10,000 males and females 
respectively :— 


Period. Bachelors. Aieiaibete ouy | Spinsters. | cree: 

' ge eae 
1881; 9,087 913 9,044, f° 956 
1886 ‘2 9,137 ‘ 863 9,156: Jo Bd cer 
1891 =| 4. ~—-9, 229 77 9,216 -- Vogt 84 ie ges 
1896 9,184 816 9,172 BPRS ay 
1901 9,270. j 730 9,268 732° = 
1906 ~ |" > 9,262 938 9,352 © | ° # OB an! ' 
1911 _ 9,407 . 593 9,456 ; 6445 
1912 9,393 | 607 9,396 - 604 


AGE aT MaRRIAGE. ‘ e Oy Cigar one 


Of the: 16,664 couples married in 1912, the ages of 16,660. sbridegrooms 
and of.16,661 brides are known. An examination of the figures shows that 
in 71-5 “per cent. of the marriages the husband was older than the wifé; in. 
10 per cent.'the ages of the contracting parties were the same; while 'in the . 
remaining 18-5 per cent, of the unions the bride was-older than the bridegroom.-*” 


‘ 
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The results of a tabulation of the respective ages of bridegrooms and brides 
in: 1912 are shown,in the following: table :— : ‘ 


| Ages of Brides. 
Ages of 
Bridegrooms. Under| 16 | a9 aL 26 30 ao 4Q 46 ‘ oO Not rues 
24 2 34 39 44 49 | over. 
Under 18 years --| 10 | 2 1, 2] oe | we | we |, oe oe ee . 18 
18 years.. es aS so! 22 18 se pd 2 oe a a S ve Me 9 
19. . «| 67] sy] 46] si, 9] 8 Af 28 | ae | tee ile dees Ae 236 
0 . .  .. «| 6] srt s2) ve uel ef ri. fo fe. J te.. 416 
a1—-% .. .. —..| 333:' 306 | 540 | Sao [12,4891 625] se! 22 3 BL. 1] 5,032 
25-29 .. .. ~~ ..| 187 | 188 | 803 | 870 | 2,806} 1,902] 37, 85] aL 2 L 5,779 
30-34 .. = .. | 86} 84] 66/104] oss! soo] 522|/ 141] 29 8 2 1 | 2,556 
35-39 .. 2... =f 05 | 15] 2a { 964 ogg] 962] 296) 177] 45] ot4 8 1,165 
40-4 60 0, 1/ 4] 8 9| 69] 117] 98! 10; 72] 32] It 519 
45—49 we. 2} 6, 2] 4 at] 2) 58) 105, 3) 48) 12 373 
S50andover .. ie 1 $ 12] 28) 52] 60 71 i 7 140 | 467 
Not stated | 1 1 1 4 
tei! ees ees —— | ran ae 
Total .. ..| 695 | 782 |1,066/1,171/ 6,076 iia aa 724 | 2095 | 177 i 8 | 16,064 


' The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and brides for each of the last ten years. The difference between the 
ages at marriage of males and females is about 3$ years, the males being 
the older. 


4 


Year. Agee nee ig Aneree ose of | Year. Aserage nae of a 7 “ose of 
| 

Fears. Yenrs. Years. Years. 
1903 29-99 25:04 | 1908 | 2902 | 2549 
1908 29-00 24-98 1909 |) 8] 25-30 
1905 29:13 aang || 1910° 29°02 25°31 
1906 29-23 25°08 1911 | 28°81 95-32 
1907 | 29:20 25-20 1912. 29 25°47 


The average age at marriage, both of bridegrooms and brides, has remained 
practically constant during the last ten:years, although. there is now a 
tendency to a slightly lewer average on the part’ of byidegrooms, and to a 
slightly higher average‘on the part of the brides : 


The above figures relate to all persons marrying during the year, aad 
include those re-marrying. The average. ages of those merrying for the first 
time during 1912 were, of bachelars 28°35 years, and of ‘spiristers 25-02 years, 
being about seven months lower in the case of bridegrooms and five months 
lower in the case of brides, 
an ‘Makgiaon ov Mivons, 2 : aes 

The mamber of persona under 21 years of ge tuatried ayring 1912 wes | 
4,503, er 135 per cant. of the total...The proportien:ef. bidegreems, whe: 
wepe minats Was 4-6 per vont., and of brides 22-1 per cont. . ‘Lhe proportion 
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of bridegroom mimors was considerably above the average, but im the case 
of the brides the proportion was below the average. The figures at quin- 
quennial intervals since 1881 are appended :— 


Miners. Percentage of — 
Year, Tite ner jie: ates 
1881 149 1,660 237 | 26-42 
1886 187 * 1,806 2°39 23-12 
1sol |. 177 2,085 209 | 24°65 
1896 212 | 2,065 2-49 24°31 
1901 351 2,546 333 24°15 
1906 497 2,837. 4°30. f 24°56 
1911 701 3,499 4:39 22°92 
1912 | 769 3,734 4°61 | + 22-42 


It will be seen from this table that, the proportion of minors marrying is 
increasing among bridegrooms, and decreasing amongst brides. 


BigTus. 


The iaahes of births during 1912 was 51,993, equal to a rate of 29-90 per 
1,000 of the total population. The actual number of births was the highest 
ever recorded in this State, and the rate was 7°6 per cent. above the average 
for the last ten years. The birth-rate, which fell away sharply after 1888, 
declined considerably down to 1903, but since that year there has been an 
improvement, and in 1912 it was the highest rate since 1895. The following 
table shows the average annual number of births and birth-rate per 1,000 
of the total population in quinquennial periods since 1870 :— 


Birth-rate Birth-rate 
fo | eae || eS | reh ‘Bir | BE, 00 of 
1870-74 20,733 39-36 1900-04 37,498 26-99 
1875-79 | 24,388 , 38-51 1905-09 41,788 27°86 
1880-84 30,417 37°89 1910 45,533 28-17 

+ 1885-89 36,877 36-85 1911 47,877 2884 
1890-94 | 39,550 83-80 _ 9 | 51,998 29:90 
1895-99 ‘|. . 87,082 28-68 


MatTERNITY ALLOWANCES. 


Since 10th: October, 1912, the Commonwealth Government has provided 
a maternity allowance of £5 to every woman on each occasion when she 
gives birth to a child in Australia, only one allowange being payable where 
more than one child is born at one birth. Details are given in chapter 
** Social Condition.” 


Birts Rates. 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual crude method of relating 
the births to the total population. It is unsatisfactory, for several reasons, 
so.do measure the'birth-rate. A preferable method for purposes of striet 
attalysis is to relate*the births according to the ages of the peer to the 
total women lying at corresponding ages. 
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' This method can be followed ‘with exactitude. enly at. Census periods, 
since at any other period an accurate estimate of the number living at 
various ages is very difficult, on account of migration and other influences. 


The ages and conjugal condition of the people of New South Wales having 
been obtained at the census of 1911, the birth-rates per 1,000 of women 
living at various groups of reproductive ages, from 15 to 45 years, -have been 
calculated for the three census periods 1891, 1901, and 1911, and are shown 
in the following tables, distinguishing the total births from the legitimate, 
the illegitimate rates being shown on a later page. 


The total births per 1,000 of all females living at each age were as 
follows :— 


Decrease per 
A f ‘ 7 
Momees. 1891, 1001. 1811. oon ie tts 
Years. 
15-19 35-30 30-87 33-75 4:4 
20-24 170-90 134-65 141-45 17-2 
25-29 247-48 177-95 187-35 24-3 
30-34 — 238-81 168-42 161-20 32-5 
35-39 196-15 136-60 122-27 37-7 
40-44 96-61 70-79 54-61 43-6 
15-44 161-74 117-46 118-50 26-7 


The crude birth-rate declined sharply after 1889, and has never yecovered 
the figure at which it then stood. From this table it will be seen that the 
decline has been general in all age groups since 1891, which is the first year 
for which the ages of mothers are available. As regards the relative decrease 
at each age, there has been a drop which has increased as the age increases. 
At ages 15-19 the decrease was 4 per cent., at ages 25-29, 24 per cent., and 
at ages 40-44, it was 44 per cent. For all ages the average was 27 per cent. 
Although the general rate shows a slight advance in 1911 when compared 
with 1901, the rate for mothers over.30 years of age shows a regular decrease 
from period to period, from which it would appear that the rate has been 
maintained only by births the result of recent marriages. 


The next table shows the legitimate births per 1,000 married women at 
each age :— 


A - Decrease per 
MMorhera | | 1891, 1901, 1911, cent, in rates, 
Years, | 
15-19 | | 471-09 556-54 512-31 | (+) 8-7 
29-24 | 410-49 300-27 392-12 4-5 
25-29 | 348-81 292-90 301-33 13-6 
30-34 | | 288-18 221-41 219-90 23-7 
35-39 | | 233.04 168-03 156-98 32:6 
40-44 116-76 8617 69°49 40-5 
15-44 292-87 228-79 22970 | 21-6 


(+) Indicates increase, 


- This table shows that the rate at the youngest ages, 15-19, has advanced, 
and in 1911, although lower than in 1901, was higher than in 1891. Thence 


onward, however, as the age advances the decline has been general, amounting 
to 21-6 per cent. 
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The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of each State-of the Common- 
wealth, of New Zealand, and of a number of other countries, according 
to the latest information, and during the previous five years, is given in 
the following table :— 


State. 1907-11. 1912. | Count~. 1906-10. 1911. 
Tasmania . 28°15 | 30°53 Roumania a3 {| 40°3 430 
New South Wales 27°99 29:90 || Chile... oe . | 333 33°5 
Queensland es 27:17 29°70 | Servia ... Pee .| Bol 36°2 
Western Australia 29°04 | 28°86 | Hungary ot8 ve) 36°7 35-0 
South Australia ... 26°05 | 28°65 || Italy... aes eel 8207 315 
New Zealand 26°82 26°48 | Austria... bes ..| 33°38 31-4 
Victoria | 24-69 | 26-45 || Spain .. ... ...[ 33°68 | 31-2 

| Finland sie ve 380°9 29°1 
| German Empire wef BEG 28°6 
‘| Netherlands ... ...| 29°6 27°3 
| Denmark <F wl 2602 26°8 
i Norway a | 26°3 28-9 
| Scotland , ...{ 276 256 
| England and Wales | 263 244 
| Sweden.. es | 25-4 23°8 
| Ireland.. ane w| 2373 23°2 
| Ontario, Canada ...| 23-7 217 
| France, 4. vy 19S Me 18-7 


j 
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In Australasia, Tasmania has the highest rate and Victoria the lowest. 
The comparatively high rate in Western Australia, due to the larger pro- 
portion of married women of child-bearing ages in its population, has been 
exceeded by the rates in Tasmania, New South Wales and Queensland. 


Generally the decline which has characterised the birth-rate, not only 
of Australia, but also of European countries, has discontinued in the 
Australian States, as all the rates in 1912 show an advance on those of the 
previous quinquennium. The Australian birth-rates are lower than in 
most of the countries of the Old World, but as will be shown subsequently, 
this is more than counteracted by much lower death-rates. 


oe oe ean; 


Birty-RaTEs—METROPOLI8 AND COUNTRY. 9 OY 


Dividing the State into metropolitan and country districts, there were 
during 1912, in the former, 20,140 births, and in the latter 31,853, corresnonding 
to rates of 29-80 and 29-97 per 1,000 of population respectively. The couatry 
has shown a higher rate than the metropolis since 1893, but prior to that 
year the metropolitan rate was the higher. 


Number of Births. Births per 1,000 of Population, 
Year. 1 —— 7 5 
Metropolis. Country. ac Metropolis. | Country. atria 

1880-84 49,058 103,026 152,084 | 40°16 36°90 | 37°89 
1885 -89 65,866 118,517 184,383 ; 41°50 34°69 : 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 128,998 197,752 34-11 33°63 33°80 
1895-99 61,224 | 123,986 185,210 26°73 29°75 ! 93-68 
1900-04 63,694 123, 795 187,489 25°16 28°05. 26°99 
1905-09 72,499 136,529 208,938 25°50 23°50 ° | 27°56 

1910 16,204 29,329 45,533 26°39 29°27 | 28°17 

1911 17,829 29,848 47,677 27°78 29°11 28°64 

1912 20, 140 31,853 51,993 29°80 29°97 | 29°90 


73341—B 
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The highest rdte exhibited for the whole of New South Wales during 
the last thirty-two years was 38°65 m 1880. The maximum rate for the 
metropolis was reached in 1884, when the births were 43-88 per 1,000 of 
the population; and in the country districts the greatest number of births 
in proportion to the population eceurred in 1880, when the rate was 38-73 
per 1,000. 


The rate has declined since the period 1880-84, but not to the same extent 
in the country as in the metropolis. In the metropolis there was a heavy 
fall from 1890 to 1894, and again from 1895 to 1899; in the country there 
was a corresponding fall, but it began earlier than in the metropelis. In beth 
metropolis and country the rates fluctugted very slightly during the years 
1904-09, but during the last three years there has been an improvement 
in each division; the country rate, on the average, has been 3 per 1,000 of 
the population better than that of the metropolis. 


em om creme el 


Sexes oF CHILDREN. a 4 7 ~— 


Of the 51,993 children born during the year (exclusive of children still- 
born), 26,628 were males and 25,365 were females, the proportion being 105 
males to 100 females. In no year, so far as observation extends, have the 
female births exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has 
sometimes been very small. The preponderance of births of male children in 
New South Wales during a number of years will be seen from the table giver 
below :— 


Year. Males. | Females. | Total. Year. Males. | Femoles. | ‘Total. 
1870-74 10,577 | 10,156 | 20,733 | 3900-04 19,134 | 18,364 | 37,498 
1875-79 12,477 | 11,911 | 24,388 1905-09 21,406 | 20,382 | 41,786 
1880-84 15,667 | 14,850 | 30,417 i 1910 23,443 | 22,080 | 45,533 

i 


1885-89 18,898 | 17,979 | 36,877 1911 24,508 | 23,169 | 47,677 
1890-94 20,324 | 19,226 | 89,550 | 1912 26,6283 | 25,365 | 51,995 


1895-99 18,979 | 18,063 | 37,042 


| y 


The excess of males over females born during thé past filty-threo years 
has rangéd from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to 8 per cent. in 1889, 
the average being 5 per cent. 


L 
The following table shows the number of males born to every 100 
femates both in legitimate Sind illegitimate births during the lest forty-three 
years :— os 


Year, | Legitimate | Uegittmate | ay pirthe || Yenr. Legitimate | Mesitimate | an Births, 
1870-74 | 104-3 101°0 iof1| } 3900-04] 1043 102°8 104-2 
1875-79 | 1046 | 108°8 1048 | 1905-09] 105-0 | 1049 | 1050 
1880-84 | 104-9,,.| 103-9 rors | 1910 | 1063, | 1088 = 106-2 
1885-89 }.105:47 | 98-8 10511 || 1911 | « 106-0 ¥02h, | 1058 
1890-91 | 10557 | 105-4 1057 | «wel2 | 1048 107-6 105 0. 
1895-99 | 105-0 105-4 1051 | foe 
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ILLne@rrimmacy. 
The number of illegitimate births in 1912 was 2,934, equal to 5-64 per 
cert. of the total births. A statement.of the illegitimate births in New South 
Wales, distinguishing metropolis and country districts, is gtven below :— 


Number-of Megitimate Births. Ratio per cent. to Total Births. 
Year. 
_ Countr: ri Ww 
Mebsopalis. | Fietricts. | south Wales, | Metropolis. | Howey, | South Wales. 

1880 561 665 1,226 6°72 3°36 4:35 
1890 1,056 993 2,051 7°81 381 5°26 
rs00 1 1,222 1,383 2,605 | 1008 553 7OL 
1905 1,530 1,382 2,912 Wen 5°37 7:37 
1906. 1,457 1,425 2,882 10-42 5:28 7°04 
1907 1,546 1,423 2,969 10°79 5-11 7:04 
1908 1,545 | 1,387 2,932 16:40 501 6-89 
1909 1,549 1,330 2,879 10°02 47 6°58 
1910 1,530 1,370 | 2,900 O44 4°67 6°37 
1911 1,680 1,269 2,949 9-42 4:25. 619 
1912 1,647 1,287 2,934 6:18 4°04 5°64 


The proportion of illegitimate to total births increased steadily from 
1880 till the highest proportion was reached in 1905; since that year there 
has been a decline, as the actual number of illegitimate births has remained 
fairly constant while the legitimate births have increased. 

Doubtless the smaller proportion of illegitimate births im the country 
districts is. caused partly by natural gravitation of mothers to the metropolis, 
due to the presence of public maternity hospitals in Sydney, but in the 
absence of information regarding the proportion of unmarried females of 
productive ages in each division it is not possible to make a satisfactory 
comparison. 

The method of stating ‘the illegitimate as a propprtion of the total births is- 
esroneous, because the illegitimate births have no necessary relation to the 
legitimate births, and because they are compared with a standard which has 
been declining for several years, and which is itself variable. 

The following table is therefore presented—on a similar: basis to those 
ona previous page relating to the total, and to the legitimate births—showing 
the illegitimate births per 1,000 unmarried women at each age for the three 
census periods, 1891, 1901, and.1911 :— 


of Decrease per 
Spee ISH, 3901. 191t. ae 38 xo 
Years. 
15-19 10-81° 11-14. 9-85 8-9 
20-24 25-80 23-45 19-30 25-2 
25-29 25°73 18-38 18-64 27-6 
30-34 27°73 17-46 15-68 itl $3-4 
35-39" 28-79 14-83 L357 43:0: 
40-44 ; 5-68. 7-83 4-24 25-4 
15-44. 18-41 16-10 | His 23-0: 


By the usual method of stating the illegitimate births as a proportion of 
the: total births:it appeared up to 1905 that illegitimacy was increasing, but- 
fromthe table here presented it will be seen that the illegitimate:rate, based 
upoa the numberof unmatried women, hassteadily decreased st all ages, and 
arnounted on the average to 23 per cent. during. the twenty years-siawe L802: 
The:-decline ‘has: been general .at adl.ages, but larger: geveral tham.in the 


legitimate rate. 
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LEGITmMaTION AcB oF 1902. 


An Act was passed in New South Wales in 1902 to legitimise children 
born before marriage, on the subsequent marriage of their parents, provided 
that no legal impediment to the marriage existed at the time of birth. Any 
such child born before or after the passing of the Legitimation Act is deemed, 
on registration as provided in the Act, to have been legitimated from birth 
by such marriage, and is entitled to the status of a child born in wedlock. 
Legitimation is efiected on the father of the child producing to a Registrar 
the necessary statutory declaration and a certified copy of the entry of 
his marriage with the child’s mother. The child, whether dead or alive, is then 
registered as the lawful issue of the parents. If the child had been registered 
previously as illegitimate, a note of the entry under this Act-must be made 
in the Register where the previous entry was made. Since the passing of 
the Act there have been 2,542 registrations :— 


Year, Registrations, Year. Registrations. 
1902 6 1909 267 
1903 148 1910 288 
1904 ! 173 1911 394 
1905 175 1912 405 
1906 191 

a Ts 1907 247 Total 2,542 
1908 238 


PLURAL BIRTHS, 


During the ‘year 1912 there were seven cases of triplets, consisting of 15 
males and 6 females, and 540 cases of twins, 490 males and 586 females— 
in all, 1,076 children, four still-births not being included. Of these 547 
cases of plural births, 528 were legitimate and 19 illegitimate. The number 
of children born as triplets and twins formed 2°11 per cent. of the total births. 


The following table shows the number of cases of twins, triplets, and 
quadruplets born in New South Wales during the twenty years 1893-1912, 
excluding those still-born, and distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate :— 


Cases of-— Legitimate. Mlegitimate. | Total, 
Twins ies iss 7,814 400 8,214 
Triplets... an 76 5 81 
Quadruplets, er, 3 ‘ 4b 3 


The total number of confinements recorded during the twenty years was 
797,769. It follows, therefore, that the rates per million confinements were 
10,296 cases of twins, 102 of triplets, and 4 of four children ata birth. Stated 
in another way, there were 10°4 plural births in every 1,000 confinements. 


The smallest proportion of plural: births is found amongst. women below 
age 20; the proportion increases steadily with the age of the mothers until 
it reaches a maximum with women between the ages of 35 and 40 years, 
after which there is a decline, but the decline does not bring the ratio back 
to its starting-point, for at ages 45 and over the plural births are 1 to every 
128 confinements recorded, whereas under 20 years. the proportion is. 1 to 
189. : 
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The results of the observations for the twenty years 1893-1912 will be 
found in the following table ; the figures relate to legitimate births only :— 


Plural Births 
Age-group of Mothers. All Births. [Plural Births.| per 1,000 
of all Births. 
Years. 

Under 20 au _ eg 29,555 156 5°28 
20-24 sae vee ...| 171,389 1,122 6°55 
25-29 ane nbs ..| 212,208 2,102 9°91 : 
30-34 +o8 wae ...| 166,814 2,203 13°21 
35-39 jee 18% ws} 114,519 1,710 14°93 
40-44 wee ve uae 44,965 555 12°34 
45 and over sce est 4,845 38 784 


It is a remarkable fact that of 7,886 plural births, 4,506 occurred to 
mothers whose ages were 30 years or upwards; this gives a proportion of 
57 per cent., whereas of all legitimate births only 45 per cent. occurred at 
those ages, 


Naturau INCREASE. 


The excess of births over deaths, or the “ natural increase,” was 33,107 ~ 


in 1912, and is the highest yet recorded, the lowest during the period from 
1880 to 1912 being 16,886, in 1882. The excess of births over deaths does 
not show'a steady increase or decrease, but fluctuates somewhat, as might 
be expected. ; 


Natura! Increase. 


Y Whole of Stat Teecee al 
ear. , Country ole of State. "er cent. 0! 
i ae Districts, Males. Females. Total. a 
1903 6,836 12,633 8,949 10,520 19,469 1-39 
1904 7,540 15,767 © 11,124 12,183 23,307 164 
1905 7,999 16,524 11,497 13,026 24,523 1-70 
1906 8,281 17,692 12,351 13,622 25,973 177 
1907 8,096 17,689 12,187 13,598 25,785 172°: 
1$08 8,825 17,610 12,320 14,115 26,435 1:73 - 
1909 9,312 18,617 13,297 14,632 27,929 179° 
1910 9,839 19,503 . 14,094 15,248 29,342 184 - 
1911 10,856 19,642 14,504 15,994 30,498 1386 
1912 12,459 20,648 15,526 17,581 33,107 1°95 


The natural increase is now 1-95 per cent., as against 2-25 per cent. in 
1890, the falling off being due to the decline in the birth-rate, as there has 
been a constant improvement in the death-rate. 


Although the males born are more nitmerous than thé:fémales, the actual 
increase of population from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in 
favour of the females. The male population exceeds the female, and there is 
a correspondingly larger number of-deaths of males. There is also a greater 
mortality amongst male than amongst female children, and from this cause 
alone the natural excess of male births is almost neutralised. During the 
ten years which closed with 1912, the number of females added to the 
community by excess of births exceeded the males by 14,640, or 12 per 
cent. me 8 i or 

While the rate of natural iticrease'in New South Wales is low ts compared 
with that of twenty years ago, it is not exceeded by any country outside 
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Australasia, as will‘be seen from the following table. The-figures represent 
the birth and death rates, and the difference between them (the nataral 
increase) per 1,000 of mean population in each country—in the Australian 
States and New Zealand for 1912 and in the other countries for 1911 :— 


country. | > [epi] atarat [county ‘| Bi | Pun [Netra 
Tasmania... «| 305 | 10°7 | 198 || Seotland ... | 25°6 | 151 | 105 
New South Wales ...| 299 | 10-9 | 190 || Italy... ian w.{ S15 | 214 | 1071 
-Queensiand ... « | 29°7 | 11:0 | 18°7 || Sweden cag ...| 23% | 13-8 | 10-0 
;®outh Australia ...) 28-7 | 10°3 | 184 Hungary ... | 350 | 251 9°9 
‘Western Australia .... 2-9 | 11°1 | 17°8 Switzerland (1910)...) 25-0 | 15°1 9°9 
New Zealand --| 263°, 89 | 17-6 || England and Wales.| 24-4 | 146 9°8 

Roumania ... | 43°0 | 25°7 | 17°3 || Austeia =... | Sled | 219 95. 
_.Servia ave ...| 3692+] 21-8 | 14-4 || Ontario, Canada ...| 2h7 | 126 9-1 
Victoria wee --| 263 | 123] 14:2 || Belgium (i910) ...| 28°7') 15:2 85 
Netherlands ... ...| 27°83 | 145] 13°83 || Spain he ...| 31-2] 232] 8-0 
Denmark __... ...| 268 | 186] 19-2. || Chile. ae «| 88:5 | 331 74 
Norway wee ...| 25:9 | 192] 32°7 || Ireland sa oe| 2%2 | 165 67 
= Finland e ..,| 281 | 165] 12:6 || ‘Franee.  ... wast 18°7 | 196 |(-)9 

German Empire...) 28°6 | 173] 11° 


It will be seen that the countries with the highest birth-rate have not 
necessarily the highest rate of natural increase. The increase in population 
also.depends upon the death-rate, which to a considerable extent is influenced 
by the birth-rate. Tasmania stands first on the list and New South Wales 

. second, 


* Acres oF Moraers. 


During the twenty years 1893-1912 the ages of the women giving birth to 
~children ranged from 11 to 58 years. The majority of the very young 
mothers were unmarried ; thus.of 10,358 mothers under 18 years of age, 5,249 
were unmarried. The total number of married women. who gave birth to 
children during the twenty years was 744,351, the ages of whom -were as 
follow. The proportion of married mothers at each age per 10,000 of all 
ages is also shown :— 


Married Mothers. i Married Mothers. 

fom | unter, |, Ppa | SE umber, | Pu sgounat 
Yea re Years. 

3 2 a 25 43,410 583.. 

M4 21 ‘s 2h 43,88) 590 

15 159 2 ay 42,768 575 

16 1,033: 14 28 42,787 574 

YW 3,754- 50. 89,414 530 

18 8,881: 118 \ 3i-3a 166,814 2,941 

19 15,765 212 35-39 114,539 1,538 

20.. 21,257 286 40-44 44,985 . 

2)- 209,819 401 45 and over 4,845 61 

22 36,096 485 Not stated 56 1 
. 23. 41,020. 551 8 | rr 

o4 42;208: 580 fotal = ..| 784,882 10,000- 
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"itis found thatthe ages of the mothers of one-fourth of the -childrenbern 
do net.exeeed 25 years, and that before women pass theix twenty-ninth year 
they give birth to one-half their offspring. Twenty-two per cent. of the births 
eecur-after-age 35, and less than 7-per cent. after age 40 is reached. 

The mothers of illegitimate children are I some cases very young, as 
will be. seen from the following table, which shows the ages..of the mothers 
who gave birth to illegitimate children during the twenty years 1893-1922. 
The proportion of unmarried mothers.at each age per 10,000 of all ages. is 
also: shown :— 


Unmorried Mothers. Unmarried Mothers. 
 thpget ee nacsinicehin cannes 
: Number. pet eed Number. art pe ab 
Yeare Years 
11 1 1,744 hn 338 
12 2 is 28 1,589 297 
Py} 29 6 29 11,341 252 
14 140 26 30 1,301 244 
15 676 108 31 763 14s: 
16 1,529 286 32 927 4 
17 2,972 556 33 765 143 
18 4,354 $15 34 764 348. 
19 5,218 977 35 744 a39 
20 5,024 941 36 652 122 
21 4,881 914 37 501 
22 4,163 779 88 558 105- 
23 3,645 682 39 464 87 
24 2,981 558 ‘ 40. and over. 1,050 19T 
25 2,484 465 Not stated 145 27 
26 2,111 395 Total ..| 83,418 10,000 


‘Swo-thirds of the illegitimate children are born of mothers between tho - 


ages of 15 and 25, and one-half to women aged from I7 to 22 years. 


Deratas. 


The deaths during 1912 numbered 18,886, equal to a rate of 10-86 per: 


1,000 of the population, which is the highest since 1903, and is 3 per cent. 
above the mean rate of the last ten years. This total includes 11,102 
mates and 7,784 females, so that amongst males the rate was 12-16, and 
amongst females 9-43 per 1,000 living of each sex. The average annual 
number.of deaths of each of the sexes, with the rate per 1,000, in quinquennial 
periods, from 1870 is given below :— 


Average Annual Number of Deaths. a of total 
Period. : een aeiaann 
Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persona, 


1870-74 4,391 2,948 7,359 158 4232 13°98 
3875-79 *6j190 4,360 10,859 37°58 35:10 16°67 
1880-84 7,286 5,124 112,410 16°35 14°14 15°46 


1885-89 8,461 6,043 | 14,504 15°43 13-36 14-40 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 | 15,221 14-06 1177 13°01 
1895-99 9,002 6,514 | 15,516 13-11 10°77 12°01 
- 1980-04 9,195, 6,733; |: 35,928 1205 | 1017.6 11:47 
1905-09 9,076 6,563, |, 45,659 11-62 9°04"',; 10°33 

1910 9,349 | 6,342" |° 16,101 1113 8'82°";} 10°02 

1911 10,204 7,175 | ¥7,179 yis2 | 901 || 10:32 


JO2 11,702 7,784 18,886 12:16 943 1086 


“gre 
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The death-rate has fallen continuously amongst both sexes, but slightly 
mote for males than for females. The death-rate for males is, however, about 
one-fourth higher than for females, the reason being that males are exposed to 
more’ risks than females, and that male infants are the more delicate. It 
will be noticed that the death-rate has declined largely since the period 1890-94, 
and is thus coincident with the decline in the birth-rate. The falling birth-rate 
has influenced the death-rate in so far as it has affected the age constitution 
of the population by reducing the proportion living at the first five years 
where the mortality is high, and at the same time increasing the proportion 
living at ages from 5 to 20 where the mortality is low. The decline in the 


. death-rate is also coincident with the inauguration of the metropolit 


‘sewerage scheme, as mentioned below. . 


For comparative purposes a table of the death-rates per 1,000 for each 


of the Australian States, New Zealand, and a number of other countries 


during the last six years is given below :— 


State. 1207101, 1912. Country. 1906-1910. 101L 

Victoria ... ae vel 12°63 12°25 || Chile ee ies w| 313 31-1 
Western Australia .| 10°63 11-07 || Roumania ane .| 260 25°7 
Queensland ie ...{ 10°12 | 10°96 || Hungary Sai | 25°0 25°1 
New South Wales | 10°32 | 10°86 || Spain ..  .. =. | 243 | 28-2 
Tasmania ... eh | 10°59 10-73 || Austria ... se w.| 92-4 219 
South Australia ... | 9°99 | 10-28 || Servia ... Se -| 94°83 21°8 
New Zealand... ~y 9°75 8°87 | France ... ee | 19:2 19°6 
i German Empire we) 175 17°3 

|| Finland ... si .{| 17:4 165 

| Ireland... ... | 173 | 165 

! Scotland... 2 . | 161 15‘] 

| England and Wales ...| 14°7 146 

Netherlands... .) 143 4 145 

Sweden ... See «| 1453 138 

Denmark ae «| 1397 13°6 

Norway ... ba | 13°8 13°2 

Ontario, Canada wf 140 12°6 


The comparatively favourable conditions of Australasia will be manifest 
from an inspection of these rates. New South Wales occupies the fourth 
place on the list for 1912, more favourable rates being shown by New 
Zealand, South Australia, and Tasmania. 


It might have been expected that in any case the rates in the European 
countries would be higher than in New South Wales on account of the larger 
proportions of old persons in their populations, but in addition it must be 
remembered that some of the endemic scourges of the Old World are unknown 
in Australia; also, apart from climatic conditions, which are most favourable 
here, the social condition of the great body of the people is far superior 
to that of Europeans, and their occupations more conducive to health. 
The enforcement also of the provisions of many Acts of Parliament dealing 
with the general health of the community, ¢.9., Public Health Act, Dairies 
Supervision Act, Pure Food Act, besides regulations framed by Local 
Government authorities, conduce to the good health of the people. 
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Deatos—MerTroroLis AND COUNTRY. 


It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
country districts, although a few large towns are contained in the latter. 
Separating the State, therefore, into these two broad divisions, there were, 
during 1912, 7,681 deaths in the metropolis and 11,205 in the country, cor- 
responding to the rates of 11-37 and 10°54 per 1,000 living respectively. The 
average annual number of deaths and: the rate per 1,000 in each of these 
divisions since 1880, in five-year periods, is given in the subjoined table :-— 


| Metropolis. Country Districts. i New South Wales. 
Period. Average Average | Avera: 
wgatert | periioo, | BBE OE | pert, | SBOE | yeriin 
1880-84 . 5,038 20°60 7,377 13°21 12,410 15°46 
1885-89 6,181 19°47 8,323 | 12°18 14,504 14°49 
1890-94 5,979 | 14°83 9,242 12°05 ~ 15,221 13-01 
1895-99 5,634 12°30 9,882 {| 11°86 r 15,516 1201 
1900-04 5,845 1L‘54 10,083 11°42 15,923 1-47 
1905-09 5,979 10°53 9,680 1021 15,659 10°33 
1910 6,365 10°36 9,826 | 9-80 16,191 | = 10-02 
1911 6,973 10-90 10,206 9°95 17,179 10-32 
1912 ° 7,681 11°37 11,205 10°54 18,886 10-86 


In both metropolis and country the rate has steadily improved, but 
very much more in the metropolis, so that there the rate is now very little 


higher than in the country districts, whereas twenty-five years ago it was~ 


50 per cent. higher. The fall began in the metropolis after 1889, the year 
when the improved sewerage system was installed, and about the same 
time that the Dairies Supervision Act came into operation. The decline in 


the rates for each division and for the State will be further emphasised when - 


it is stated that the metropolitan rate fell from 19-5 in the period 1885-9, 
to 11-4 per 1,000 in 1912, or 42 per cent. The rate in country districts- 
declined from 12-2 to 10°5 or 14 per cent., and for the whole State from 14-5 
to 10-9, or 25 per cent. 


Morratiry oF INFANTS AND YounG CHILDREN. 


A further measure of the mortality in the metropolis and country, offering 
a most sensitive test, is obtained by a comparison of the death-rates of 
infants in each district. 


Children under 1 year. 


The number of children under 1 year of age who died in 1912 was 3,707, 
equal to a rate of 71°3 per 1,000 births. With the exception of the rate in 
1911, this is the lowest on record, and is 10 per cent. below the mean rate 
for the last ten years. Male infants died at the rate of 78°1 per 1,000 births, 
and female infants at the rate of 64:2 per 1,000 births. To the total the 
metropolis contributed 1,530 deaths, or 76:0 per 1,000 births, and the country 
2,177, or 68°3 per 1,000 births. 


mes: 
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The average annual number of deaths of children under 1 year, in 
quinquennial periods since 1880, in the metropolis and country, and the pro- 
portion per 1,000 births, are shown below :— 


Metropolis. Country. | New South Wales. 

Period. 

ander, (1,000 Beths,| uci), |s,c00 phthe. | ander i. | 1,000 Births. 
1880-84 | 1,707 1740 | 1,956 949 | 3,663 | 120-4 
1885-89 | 2,163 | e646 | 2,955 o5-2 | 4,424 | 1200 
1890-94 | 1,908 | 1398 | 9471 gs | 4,379 | 1107 
1895-99 | 1,646 | 134-4 | 2572 1037 | 4218 | 1189 
1900-04 | «1,416 | lure | 2,399 | 969 | 3,815 | 101-7 
1905-09 | 1,255 867 | 2,085 745 | 3,290 78-7 
1910 1,329 820 | 2,068 705 | 3,397 746 
1911 1,268 mia | 2,045 685 | 3,313 69°5 
1912 1,530 760 | 2,177 68:3 | 3,707 71°3 


The infantile mortality rate has improved more in the metropolis; in fact, 
~until 1900, in the country districts it was increasing. In the year 1904 
there was s large decrease in both divisions compared with the rate for the 
previous five years, and this improvement continued in 1905 and 1906. In 
1207, in consequence of an epidemic of whooping-cough, the rate took an 
upward movement, greater in the country than in the metropolis, but it 
has since declined. The rate in the country districts has always been more 
favourable than in the metropolis, although the difference now is not 
nearly so great as twenty, or even ten, years ago. 


The improvement in the rate in the metropolis is no doubt partly due to 
the preventive measures taken by the Sydney Municipal Council to reduce 
the death from diarrhceal diseases which have largely contributed to the 
infantile mortality. These measures were initiated in 1903 by the distribution 
of instructional circulars and pamphlets for the guidance of mothers regarding 
the care and feeding of young children. Circulars are despatched to the 
mother immediately after the registration of a birth in the thickly-populated 
areas of the city. In 1904 the scheme was supplemented by the appointment 
of a trained woman inspector to visit the houses in those districts as soon 
as possible after the registration of a birth therein, with the object of 
instructing the mothers, and encouraging them in the exercise of hygienic 
principles in the care of their infants. The satisfactory results achieved 
within the city boundaries led to the appointment in 1909 of an additional 
health visitor to carry out similar work in the more populous suburbs 
immediately surrounding the city. 

Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age, nearly 
one-third die within a week of birth; by the end of the first month the 
proportion is over two-fifths; and after three months it reaches three-fifths, 
Judging by the experience of the last five years, it may be said that one in 
every 46 children born dies within a week of birth. The following statement 
shows for 1912, in comparison with the average of the five preceding years, 
the deaths per 1,000 births during each of the first four -weeks after birth, and 
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then for each succeeding month. The experience in the metropolis is distin- 
guished from that in the country districts, and the sexes are taken together. 
Also for the year 1912, illegitimate children are distinguished from legitimate 
for the State as a whole. 


Metropolis. | Country. | New Sonth Wales. 
rie | [ 1919. 

— 7 — Z . re is es eee. 1h ~ 
1907-11.| 1012. ai 11,} 1912, ee 11. Legit | Iegiti- : eet 
| | 

Under lweek .. —.../ 23-4 | 21-7] 21-0] 21-4; 218! 20-7 ) 355 | 215 
1 week | 47 4°3 40 3 | 4°3 | 3°7 | 5°4 39 
Qweeks... 2. «| SL] 24] 32] 24) Ba! Q2 5°8 24 
3 4 ww a) ed 261 OD] O85] B2| o6] 191 ex | 24 


Total under 1 month} 33:8 | 30:5 | 80-7 | 29°5 


Imonth.. .. «| 783] 63] T3! G1) 7S] 55 | 181 62 
2 months 3 w{| 61 52) 57 40 5:8 3°6 19'4 4°5 
BS. 4ye oak wi | 61) 56) 52) 4: | 5-5 | 39 | JS] | 4°6 
4 ,, 57 47 | 45 45 49) 38 17°4 | 46 
5 | 42) 42) 39) 37 40 | 33) ise | 30 
6 4, 40} 40] 386] 31] 38) 32 75 34 
Tow oe ae ae BS] BO] 29] 2H) BI) 38 44 3:3. 
8 ,, ; BO} 81] 25!) 30) 27 2°9 4-1 3-1 
Bo ok Se Gale | 33| 96) 24! 27| 26 48 | 27 
10, 27) 24) 21| 26) 23) 23 | 54 2°5 
ny, 23) 29] 21) 95! 29 2°6 27 2-6 
4 
Total under I year...| 82°2 76-1 | 731 | 68°4 | 76°3 65°5 168°7 71:3 


Tn the first week of life the mortality is more than five times as great as in 
the second, and in the second about twice as great as in the fourth. From 
the first month to the second the mortality falls rapidly, and from the second 
to the twelfth gradually. Comparing the mortality in the two divisions of 
New South Wales—metropolis and country—the usual experience is that 
at every stage of life children die more quickly in the metropolis. In 1912 
the metropolitan rate was 76-1 and the country 68-4 per 1,000 births, the 
latter being 10 per cent. lower than the former. At the earlier ages the 
difference was least, the metropolitan rate being 30-5 per 1,000 during the 
first four weeks, as compared with 29°5 in the country. After the first month 
the difference fluctuated, but the rate was greater in the metropolis at every 
age except the tenth month. 
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The table also shows the great waste of life among illegitimate children, 
the mortality under 1 year being 168-7 per 1,000, as compared with 65-5 
among legitimate children. The largest proportional excess is not imme- 
diately after birth, but from two to four months later. During the first week the 
mortality of illegitimates exceeds that of legitimates by 71 per cent., there- 
after it increases until in the second month the excess is 439 per cent., after 
this it drops irregularly until in the eleventh month the excess is about 4 
per cent. 


The following statement furnishes a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, New Zealand, and in various other 
countries ; the rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births :— 


State. 1911. 10912, Country. 1910. | 191L. 

Western Australia “ 76:2 82:1 Chile... nan vat 267 
= staves : mye Hunga is vel 1M 20 

Vietoria .. | 687 | 74° | Austria’. 1.) 189 | 207 

Queensland eee vel 634 714 German Bui sid ane ee 
' : Netherlands _... wae 1 37 

New South Wales...) 695 | 71°3 || Bnoland and Wales ...| 105 | 130 

Tasmania ... ane vet 737 666 Ontario, Canada bs 123 17 
. : . Finland ... Ss te 118 114 

South Racbralia ts, - a): OR) SELB Ve pepmank —~ <e; || 108 || 108 

New Zealand... .| 56°83 51:2 Ireland ... ea she 95 94 


The rates in Australasia are much lower than those in the other countries, 
New Zealand showing the most favourable rate. 


Children under 5 years. 


Taking account of the first five years of life, it is found that there has 
been a great improvement in the rates for those ages, and, at the same 
time, it is apparent that the excessive total death-rate in the metropolis as 
compared with the country districts is caused by the deaths in this group. At 
every period shown in the subsequent table the metropolitan rate is the 
higher—in some cases over 50 per cent., and never below 18 per cent. in excess. 


_ Table showing the mortality in each division, in quinquennial periods, 
since 1890, of children under 5 years of age :— 


Metropolis. “Country. New South Wales. 


Period. | 


Rate per Rate per Rate per 


Number. 1,000 living. Number. 1,660 living. Number. 1,000 living. 


- 
1890-94 13,370 48°45 17,728 32°06 31,098 37°52 


1895-99 11,027 40°77 17,436 30°97 28,463 34°15 
1900-04 9,233 35:17 16,049 | 29°64 25,282 31°44 


1905-09 8,062 27-61" 13,612 | 23°39 21,674. 24°80 
| 

1910 1,751 26°51 2,812 21°81 4,563 23°40 

1911 1,625 23°79 2,694 20°10 4,319 21°35 


1912 2,142 29°06 2,982 21°74 5,124 24°30 
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The improvement in the metropolis has been greater than in the country ; 
in the former the rate has decreased by 40 per cent. since 1890, and in the 
latter by 32 per cent. In the country the rate did not vary a great deal until 
1904, when there was a large decline, which has continued. During the year 
1912 there was a saving of the lives of 19 in every 1,000 children under 5 
years of age in the metropolis and 10 in every 1,000 in the country, as 
compared with the mortality rate of twenty years ago. 


The table appended gives, for 1912, and for the five years preceding, the 
death-rates of illegitimate children under 1 and under 5 years of age, as com- 
pared with legitimate children of like ages :— 


Legitimate, | INegitimate. Total, 
Age. | 
| Rate per Rate per 5 | Rate per 
Deaths "1,000 living. | Peaths. |) ooo living. | Peaths: | 1 ooo living. 


Under 1 year— 


1907-1911 | 14,347 69-29 2,577 | 176-16 16,92+ 76°34 


[ 
1912 3,212 65°47 495 168-72 3,707 71°30 
Under 5 years— | | : 
1907-1911 19,325 21°86 3,040 53°82 22,365 | 23°78 
1912 4522 | 29-7] 662 | 51-28 524 | 24-30 


It will be seen how unfavourable is the position, and how reduced is the 
chance of living of the illegitimate child as compared with the legitimate, 
since at each age the death-rate of the illegitimate is more than twice that 
of the legitimate. In 1912 one-sixth of the illegitimate children born did 
not live through the first year. 


CHILDREN SURVIVING AT THE AGE oF Five Yuars. 


The tables just given show the death rates of children under | and under 
5, and in the next statement will be found, out of 10,000 children born 
alive, of each sex, the number living at each period up to five years of age. 


The table is based on the experience of the seven years 1906-12,, the year 
1906 being the first for which’ the details are available, and it appears that 
ont of 10, 600 boys born, 1,064 will die before reaching 5 years of age, and 
out of 10,000 girls, 915 will die. Of the numher who fail to survive five 
years, 243 boys and 191 girls die within the first week of birth, and 323 
boys and 254 girls within the first month. At the end of the first year there 
will be 9,18} boys and 9,317 girls surviving. 


Number oF CuitpREN Lirvixe at Facu Ace out oF 10,000 Born Anive. 


| 
1 
Age. Boys. Girls, Total. Age. Boys. Girls. oh Total, 
H | 
aa : 
Oweek ..{ 10,000; 10,000, 10,000 jj 7months...; 9,321 9,442 | 9,380 
ote, 5, 9,757 9,309 9,782 || 8 4,  ..| 9,287 9,412, 9,348 
Q2weeks .... 9,701) 9,773; 9,741 ]19  ,,  ..., 9,256 9,386 | 1,320 
By, | 9,677 9,746 | 9,721 |]10 4, «7 9,229 9,359 | 9,293 
jl), ef = 9,204 9,336 9,269 
lmonth ...! 9,651; 9,724 9,686 |! 
2 months...) 9,572 | ¢,661  —- 9,616 || l year ...... : 9,18] 9,317 | 9,247 
3, «| 9,510; 9,612, 9,560 |) 2 years...... 9,028; 9,176} 9,100 
4. ,, | 9,456; 9,560, 9,507 3°,,  .... 8,974) 9,12) | 9,045 
By, | 9,405 9,514! 9,458 14 yy. , 8,936; 9,085 9,008 
6 4, .., 9,362 9,475 | 9,418 
1 t J 
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DeEarHs IN QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS. 


In the year 1912 the deaths of persons in quinquennial age groups were 
as follow :— 


Age Group. Males. | Females.) Total. Age Group. Males. | Females.; Total. 
= ' “! : mu ss J 
Years. | Years, 
0—4 2,832 2,292 [5,194 | 65~-69 732 | 465 | 1,197 
5-9 | 207 171 | 378° | 70—T4 820 | 495 |1,315 
10-14 || Jal | 128 | 269 | 75—79 851 | 584 | 1,385 
{ { 
15—19 223 | 165 | 388 || s0—84 544 | 370 | 914 
20-24 | 317 | 292 | 63 85—89 206 | 175 | 38h 
25—29 332 | 319 | 651 |} 90—94 59 | 78 | 187 
' | i 
30—34 | 368 | 298 | 661 | 95—99 22 | 19 41 
35—39 403 | 324 | 727 |) 100—110 5 | 56 | ig 
40—44 | 418 | 287 | 705 || Age not stated | i 
| | | (adults) ) 1; 2 VY 
45—49 | 551 | 300 | 851 
50-54 | 664 | 367 [1,031 | 
Allages... ...{11,102 | 7,784 18,886 
55—59 671 | 318 | 989 
I 
60—64 719 | 385 |1,104 | 


DEATHS oF CENTENARIANS. 


. 


The following return shows, for the years 1903-12, the number of deaths 
in New South Wales of persons aged 100 years and upwards :— 


{ { 


Year, ; Males, |Females| Total. | Year, Males, |Females| Total. 
| i 
{ I; 
1903 8 1 9 1908 8 3} 11 
1904 4 3 7 | 1909 2 6 8 
| 
1905 a a a 1910 5 | 5 | 10 
1908 4 | 6 | 10 ¥ 1911 | 6| 5 | wu 
1907 Givy ayy ; 1912 7 | 6 | 12 


DeatuH RaTES ACCORDING TO AGES. 


The age and sex distribution of a population are most important factors in 
determining the death-rate; for instance, the rates at ages 5 to 50 are lower 
than for the whole population, so that a country with a high proportion at 
those ages, as in New South Wales, might expect to have a low death-rate. 
Again, a country with a high proportion of females will most likely have a 
favourable death-rate. 
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The following tables have been prepared to supply an accurate comparison 
of the mortality rates per 1,000 of both sexes in the principal age-groups 
during the five decennial periods from 1861 to 1910, and for the year 
1911 :— 


Age Group. 1861-70, 1871-80, 1881-90. 1891-1000. 1901-10. é 
t | (Census Year}. 
MAaLgs. 
Years. | s 
O74... es 48-16 45-73 44-57 37-65 27-90 23-08 
5— 9 ... ao 5-62 4-67 3-62 2:88 | 2-07 2:00 
lo—l4 ... eee 3:34 2:84 2:44 208 | 1:78 1-68 
15-19... se 4-36 4:17 3:74 3-13 | 2-85 2-33 
20—24 ... se 6-67 5-30 5-83 4:38 | 3°67 3-30 
25-34 0. 9-25 7-41 772 | 588 | 4-51 4-35 
35—44 wee 13-29 12-67 10-92 9-13 7-46 7:09 
45—54 .., eet 21-03 19-10 17-65 14-69 12:87 ; 12-17 
55—64 ... a 35-62 35°31 30-46 29-05 24-95 25-51 
65—74 ... Se 70-42 70-98 63-67 56-58 58-77 | 58-40 
75 and over ..| 153-10 165-95 149-36 148-98 142-43 | 150-35 
AS All ages ee 17-89 16-90 15-62 13°43 11:77 11-54 
| ! | 
FEMALES. 
Years, i { / 
o— 4... ozs 42-61 | 40°75 40-47 | 32°98 24-21 19-25 
5— 9... swe 5:43 | 4-09 3-29 2°77 1-88 1-63 
10—14_ ... sit 2°87 2-50 2:18 1-77 1-58 1:24 
15-19... Aen 3°81 3°82 3-52 | 2:80 | 2°53 1-94 
20—24 .., wes 5:54 4:99 5-40 4:12 3:59 3-00 
25—34 ... vol 7-54 7-59 7-44 | 5-70 4:71 4:20 
35—44 ae 10:88 11-47 9-95! 8-04 6:82 5-77 
45—54 oe 15-71 14-11 13-83 10-86 9-50 9-21 
55—64 ... wee 27°33 | 26-93 23-12 {| 21-16 18-24 18-40 
65—T4 ... we 57-68 | 57-08 | 52-73 43-48 45-91 46-86 
75 and over vi 135-98 142-49 135-66 134:14 123-05 131-27 
el —_— OO | | OS | OO 
Allages —... 14-61 | 1404 | 13-47 11-02 9-47 9-02 
Tora. 
Years, 
Q— 4 ... re 45-41 43-26 42-56 35-35 26-08 21-20 
5— 9... ack 5:52 4:38 3:46 | 2-83 1-98 1-82 
10-14... acy 3-10 267 | 2-32 1-93 1-68 1-46 
15—19_... soe 4-08 3:99 | 3:63 | 2-97 2-69 2°13 
20—24 ... _ 6-13 515 5-63 | 4:25 3°63 3°16 
25—34 ... bea 8-54 7-48 | 760 | 5-83 4:60 4-28 
3544... wed 12-36 12-20 j 10-53 | 8-67 717 | 6-47 
45-54... oes 19-09 17:20 16-19 13-11 11-42 10:87 
55—64 te 32°86 32:15 ; 27-62 25:83 22-04 22:51 
65—T4... see 66-40 66-10 59-39 51-22 53-22 53:18 
75 and over ue 147-66 157-82 144-15 142-68 133-72 141-23 
= ae | een 
All ages ow 16-42 15-59 14-65 12-31 10-67 10-34 


At all ages the rate decreased largely, slowly for the first thirty years, 
and rapidly during the last twenty. In this can probably be seen the 
influence of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the Diseased Animals and 
Meat Act of 1892, the Public Health Act, 1896, and, moreover, in the early 
nineties, an improved sewerage system was carried on after the transfer in 
1889 to the present Board of the old sewerage works. Over the whole 
period the fall for all ages was as much as 37 per cent. Up to age 35 the 
decline was over 50 per cent., namely, 67 per cent. at ages 5-9, 53 per cent. 
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at ages 0-4, 53 per cent. at ages 10-14, 48 per cent. at ages 15-24, and 50 
per cent. at ages 25-34. At ages 35-75, the fall was 48 per cent. in the first 
group (35-39), and 20 per cent. in the last (70-74). 


Comparing the rates for each sex, it will be seen that the male rate is 
Ingher than the female in every age-group shown above, the only exceptions 
being in the periods 1871-80 and 1901-10, when the female rate was slightly 
in excess at ages 25-34 years. The feniale rate has shown greater improve- 
ment than the male, as will be seen from the following tables, which show 
the rates for each period, as compared with those in 1861-70, assuming 
the rate for each age-group in that period to be 100. 


i Af : 1 


| 
Age Group. 1961-70. | 1871-90, | 1881-90. | 1891-1900. | 1901-10. | = 1911, 
I i ! 
MALES. 
Years. 
0— 4... {100 95 92 7 58 48 
5-9 ..{ 100 83 64 51 37 36 
10-14... {100 85 73 62 88 50 
15-19... [100 96 85 72 . 65 53 
20-Pk wf LOU 79 87 66 55 50 
25-34 0. wel 100 80 83 G4 , 49 47 
35-44, wl 100 05 82 69 «56 53 
45-54... vf -L00 91 St 70 ; 61 58 
55—64 .| 100 99 | 85 82 71 72 
6574... ef 100 101 ; 90 89 83 83 
75 and over oh 109 108 | 97 97 93 £8 
eae — | lee 1. cease Sent, FE ee as ere. oun ae a mrt 
Allages ...| 100 | ot | 87 13 + 66 65 
’ | F 
FEMALES. 
Years. : f | 
0-4... 2 100 96 95 77 | 57 45 
5-9 2. 1000 TSC 51 | 35.0 80 
10—T4t we) 100 1 87 i 76 62 55 43 
15-19... .| 160 , 100 | 93 | 74 66 51 
20-24 0, | 100 90 i 97 (74 65 54 
Q—-B4 ../ 100 101 ; 99 | 76 63 56 
35-44, we 100 ' 106 | 9g 74 63 53 
45-54 0 100 88 69 60 59 
55-—O4 0. .. 109 OR 85 77 | G7 67 
65-74... wi 100 | 99 | 91 , 7 | BN BL 
75 andover .... 100 ; 105  : 100 i 99 91 96 
Allages .. 109 | 96 92 | TW | 6 |} 62 
Torar. 
Years i f 
0— 4, ' 100 | 95 Ot 78 57 47 
5— 9 ; 100 79 62 51 36 33 
10—14 .| 100 88 | TH BB BA 17 
15—19 100 i £8 8) 73 66 By} 
20-24 100 | Bt 2 69 59 52 
25-34 * 100 | 88 8) 68 5 50 
35—44 ' 109 9S 83 , 77 FB BR 
45—54 100 ; 90 85 6) 6) | 87 
55—64 is 100 en) 84 79 : OT 68 
65—74 .-| 100 ' 100 89 77 » 86 | 80 
75 andover ...,_~—-:100 i; 7 | 98 ; 97 ; 9 i 96 
Allages .. 100  j 95 89 | 5B! 5 63 
i | 
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In comparing the total rates in the preeeding tables the changes 
in the age and sex constitution of the population have not been considered. 
For this reason the rate now is uot strictly comparable with that of fifty. 
years ago, because, first, with regard to the total rate for each sex, the 
distribution in the various age-groups. has changed, the proportion living. 
at the higher ages having increased, which would naturally tend to increase 
the death rates; and second, the sex distribution has changed, the number. 
of females being now more nearly equal to the number of males, which 
would tend to improve the rate. Making allowance for these two factors 
it is found that the improvement in the rate has actually been greater than 
disclosed by the preceding tables. 

Corrected rates for the males and females and for both sexes together 
are shown below; these rates have been calculated by assuming the pro- 
portion of sexes at the different ages to be the same in each period as in 
1901-10. The decline in the rate as compared with 1861-70 is also shown :— 


Rate per 1,000. Decrease (1861-70 = 169). 
Period. 
Males. Females, Total. Males, Females. Total. 
4 1 
1861-1870 18-42 14-91 16-84 100 ; 100 100 
1871-1880 17-41 14-39 16-03 94 96 95 
1881-1890 16-16 13-66 15-03 88 92 89 
1891-1900 13-95 11-35 12-74 76 76 76 
1901-1910 11-77 9-47 |! 10-67 64 64 63 
1911 11:06 8-54 9-86 60 57 58 
| ( 


InpEX oF MorRTALITY. 


In order to compare the death-rates of New South Wales with those of 
the other Australian States on a uniform basis, the death-rate of each State 
(index of mortality) has been calculated on the assumption that its population 
contained the same proportion at each of five age-groups (under 1, | to 19, 
20 to 39, 40 to 59, 60 and over) as was contained in the population of Australia 
as a whole at the census of 1911. Similarly in obtaining the index of mortality 
of each capital city, the population at the census of 1911, of all the capital 
cities, was taken as a standard. 

The indexes of mortality during 1912 were found to be as follows, and 
for purposes of comparison the crude rates are attached :-— 


Index of | _ Crude 


Inde : 
State. Mortal Desete City. Mortality. | Death-rate. 

New South Wales ...; 10°73 10°86 | Sydney mn | 11-19 11°37 
Victoria ean | 1159 12°25 Melbonrne .., » 13:22 14:03 
Queensland ... wel JV] 10°96 Brisbane a wef 12°68 13°05 
South Australia...) 9°83 | 10°28 Adelaide... «| 12°10 13°04 
Western Australia .... 1203 | 11:07 Perth vis bs * 

Tasmania... vi) 10°66 10°73 || Hobart 13:97 15°79 


* Not available. 
Sydney has the most favourable index of mortality of all the capitals, 
and New South Wales is third amongst the States. 


Causes oF DEATH. 


One of the most important sections of vital statistics is that relating to 
causes of death, and in the following discussion the principal diseases in 
New South Wales are treated in detail. 
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Until 1906 the system of classifying the causes of death was that adopted 
by the Registrar-General, England. In 1906, however, at a conference of 
Australian Statisticians, it was agreed to adopt the Bertillon classification, 
and causes of death in New South Wales are now tabulated according to that 
classification. As the Bertillon system differs in many cases from the old, 
a comparison ofthe results since 1906 with previous years is, to some 
extent, impaired. 


The causes of deaths in Sydney and suburbs and in New South Wales 
during 1911 and 1912, were classified as follows :— 


Sydney and Suburhs. New South Wales. 
1912. 1911. 1912, 1911. 
Causes of Death. ) os é | 
g = : 3 3 , 
a me 2 a as 
a ae ae ecg ae alee ee 
a soo Be | a r= Fa im 4 
General Discascs— | 
Typhoid Fever... oH is wae 36 23 59 54 151 85 236 184 
Measles... wee sie Se mad 96 03 189 3 198 173 371 44 
Searlet Fever fet Sei ise, me 5 3 8 4 6 5 11 11 
Whooping-congh ... Per oe tia 24 24 48 63 59 59 118 160 
Diphtheria and meer a see os 47 63 110 65 129 137 266 237 
Influcnza ... as wea ~| 16 22 338 57 | 74 37 131 172 
Dysentery .. see a woe tos 1 3 4 6 3 24 47 13 
Plague ; 2 sS5])) . care oe. woe one id - aa ue 
Other Epidemic Discases am eee 8 12 20 13 17 24 41 42 
Septicemia _ i age aoe 9 7 16 28 19 12 31 | A 
Tetanus... ns uae wo) 14 2 16 17 35 9 44 | 49 
Tuboreulosis—Lungs  *.. fee «| 211] 182] 393] 445 643 435 | 1,078 | 1,099 
Other Organs... oes! 39 36 75 76 77 69 146 151 
General ... ae a 11 7 18 11 17 11 28 24 
Syphilis... ah iiss st | 28 11 39 32 | 33 22 00 58 
Cancer... nes er Wie | 301 320 | 621 | 572 726 5386 | 1,312 | 1,233 
Rheumatism * ate we des 29 37 66 40} e 32 153 OL 
Diabetes... wis a vf 81 38 69 62 53 91 149 143 
Exophthalmic Goitre 1. we is 3 14 7 13 j 6 22 23 21 
Anemia ... ie is wf 21 25 46 68 45 46 91; 111 
Other General Diseases ... ate <i 51 18 69 55 131 45 | 176 147 
Local Diseases— 
Meningitis . ies eal), | 88. 20 68 69 103 64 167 157 
Diseases of Spinal Gord . vee aa &7 15 62) 59 89 36 125; 123 
Hemorrhage, &c., of Brain ws .{ 163) 148 | 311 | 323 414 320 734 756 
General Paralysis of Insane... ve] 48 13 61 63 63 17 80 85 
Convulsions of Infants... see wel 23 17 42 40 95 68 163 146 
Other Nervous Diseases ... — we) 73 68 141 111 159 112 271 217 
Acute Endocarditis Pa ae 33 37 75 4d 56 58 114 | 79 
Organic Diseases of Heart ‘ | 386 313 699 713 | 1,035 666 | 1,701 | 1,677 
Other Diseases Circulatory Sy: stem ...| 101 82; 183] 167 231 156 387 340 
Bronchitis .. ana 96 sORE 207 | 214 318 234 552 560 
Pneumonia, Broncho- -pnevmonia wef 234 173 407 384 699 399 | 1,098 973 
Other Diseases Respiratory System... 51 45, 96 88 160 102 262 | 287 
Diseases of Stomach sed wad 36 46 82 82 87 96 183 | 189 
Diarrhcea and Enteritis (under 2) w.| 353 307 660 448 759 643 | 1,402; 963 
(over 2) w| 49 78 | 197] 105 173 166 339! 270 
Append icitis wee oot wee ws 33 28 61 53 78 58 136 129 
Intestinal Obstructi wie ae aee 31 24 55 62 88 61 149 152 
Cirrhosis of Liver | 5S 22 75 82 115 33 148 131 
Other Discases Digestive. System sae 37 62 99 83 111 130 241 207 
Nephritis ... wef BOL 176 | 477 1 452 581 342 923i 3840 
Other Discases Urinary System.. wae 65 135 | 33) 7 183 26 200 } rp) 
Diseases of Genital Organs eee wos| aes 46; 46| 34 2 76 78 | 54 
Puerperal Condition oie 230 see] nee 112 | 112 | 114 _ 305 305 279 
Diseases of Skin ... kos she tee 18 16 34) 48 58 al 99 104 
Diseases of Bones, &e. ... cate aus 11 8 19 26 20 13 33 38 
Jongenital Malformations ses is 43 24 67 43 95 61 156 136 
Diseases of Early Infancy a «| 317 222 639 495 803 610 | 1,413 | 1,348 
Senility 2.000 kee eee eef 141 | 191] 332 | 272 762 501 | 1,263 | 1,127 
Violence— 
Suicide ts wale se Me oe 85 32; 117 91 192 69 261 203 
Accident ... oa eis wus «| 249 78 327 353 809 218 | 1,027 | 1,017 
Homicide .., eos ine tea oe 13! 7 20 21 31 11 42 44 
Exeertion . ix ae ea sie wee 1 30% 1 ae 
Not Classed (Open ‘Verdiet) MI) “20 10 30 | 18 52 16 68 60 
Til-defined Cauzes ... ae ae! 25 211 46 | 49 157 82 239 250 
Total ea ase [4,174 | 3,507 7,681 G,973 | 11,102 | 7,784 |18,886 | 17,179 
! 
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In the following table will be found the principal causes of death arranged 
in order of fatality, together with the average number of deaths from the same 
causes during the previous five years, due allowance having been tnade for 
the increase in population :— 


? vi ite Averag 
Causes of Death. ee ak Nonbee Causes of Death, | [ umber, fone 
"1907-11. |! 1pe7-11. 
Organic Diseases of the | Suicide... 285 | 261 198 
Heart... dee «| 1,701 | 1,607 |! Typhoid Fever ... 236 276 
Endocarditis es 114 116 || Convulsions (under 5 yrs. ‘) 1638 | 202 
Diarrhcea and Enteritis Meningitis 2 156 | 170 
(under 2 years) .. ..| 1,402 1,208 Congenital Malformations 156 | 115 
Diarr hoes and Enteritis! | | Diabetes ... ec Se 1i4 
(over 2 years) ... wt 339 323 || Intestinal Obstruction wa 149 144 
Cancer... be ./ 1,812 1,252 | Cirrhosis of the Liver ...| 148 | 125 
Old Age... aes ae , 1,268 1,075 || Appendicitis aoe | 186 143 
Pneumonia... i | 1,098 1,004 |} Influenza ... . [| 131 198 
Tuberculos sis—-Lungs ...| 1,078 1,161 |} Whooping- cough... wf 118 219 
Accident... 3a voll 027 1,005 || Gastritis ... we} 114 lll 
Bright’s Disease wi 840 729 || Embolism, Thrombosis ...| 110 | 97 
Premature Birth ... : ; 828 767 || Acute Rheumatism ...| 102 | 85 
Hemorrhage, &c., of the | Aleoholisrn ve fag © SET 54 
Brain... “ w[  7TR4 700 | Epilepsy ... ae wef 70 68 
Bronchitis ... vt 552 571 | Syphilis... ide vt 60 57 
Congenital Debility wt B97 511 | Dysentery 2 2 47 7) 
Measles... | 871 | 60) Others ~... 1. 1. 2,896 | 9,795 
Puerperal Condition | B05 297 j o . 
Diphtheria and Croup... 266 206 | All Causes __.118,886 | 17,874 


Of the seven most numerous causes, all showed increases except tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, which was 7 per cent. below the average of the previous 
five years. 

As regards diseases ordinarily fatal to infants, there were decreases in 
congenital debility and convulsions, and increases in diarrhcea and enteritis, 
malformations, and premature birth. 


SMALLPOX. 


No severe epidemic of smallpox has occurred in New South Wales. The 
early historical records indicate that the disease in a virulent form was 
prevalent amongst the aborigines in 1789, and between the years 1830 and 
1840, but the infection did not spread amongst the white population. 

ti 1877 a case of smallpox was discovered on a steamer in Sydney Harbour, 
and some cases occurred in residences adjoining the wharf, and on other 
ships in the port; 4 deaths were recorded. In 1881 the disease broke out 
in Sydney, and was epidemic for several months; 3 deaths were recorded 
in 1881, and 23 in the following year. A few cases were reported in 1883. 

From 1883 to 1913 no cases of smallpox occurred in New South Wales; 
those brought occasionally by ships from oversea ports were isolated in the 
quarantine area, and the strict observance of the quarantine regulations 
prevented its introduction amongst the residents. 

In 1913, smallpox, of the mildest type, became epidemic in Sydney. In 
the absence of severe symptoms the disease escaped detection till it had 
become distributed throughout the metropolitan area, and thence, in a few 
instances, te country districts. The total number of cases notified to 30th 
September, 1913 was 851; one death occurred. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and a very small 
proportion of the people become vaccinated voluntarily, except when an 
epidemic is imminent. This miay be attributed to a general feeling of 
security from infection on account of the distance from countries where the 
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disease is more or less endemic. The duration of voyages from such places 
has been diminished considerably by improved transit facilities, and it is 
now possible for cases in the incubation period to enter the State undetected 
by quarantine inspectors. 


The following is a return of persons vaccinated by the Government medi- 
cal officers since-the year 1903 :— 


{ | a 

Age-Groups. 1903, | 1904.) 1905. | 1906, | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910.| 1911. | 1012. 
1 \ i 

Under 1 year a See] 228] eee tee 3 1 ie ees 2 3 5 
1 year and under 5 w.| 43 2 5 | 10 2 2 3| 59 5 vi 
5 yearsand under 10 ...| 251) 9 | 12) 14] 16] 11 5 | 122 9 6 
10 years and upwards ...| 309} 9) 15| 15) 20; 29] 3] 97) 38 | 17 
Total ... va «..| 605 20° 32 | 42] 39 42 Il “280 20 35 


During the year 1913, in consequence of the occurrence of smallpox in, 
the State, there was a great demand for vaccination, and many depéts were 
opened. In the period 1st January to 30th September, 1913, the Govern- 
ment medical officers vaccinated about 416,000 persons, and a large number 
were vaccinated by private medical practitioners. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever during 1912 was 236, equivalent 
to 1-36 per 10,000 living, which is 14 per cent. lower than the rate for the 
previous five years. This is essentially a, , preventable disease, and readily 
yields to sanitary precautions, but the rate is still high, notwithstanding the 
great improvement in the last twenty years. It is higher than in England, 
where in 1912 the rate was -43 per 10,000, or less than one-third of the rate 
in New South Wales. 


The number of deaths and rates since 1884 have been as stated below :— 


Males, Fenuales, Persons, 
Pere | Deaths. | Rateper | eaths, | Rateper | peaths, | Bateper 
1884-88 1,356 5-12 1,115 513 | 2,471 5°13 
1889-93 959 311 714 27 1,673 2-94 
1894-98 1,107 3-27 731 2-46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 1,054 2:93 433 2-25 1,787 263 
1904-08 748 1-93 507 1-42 | 1,255 1-69 
1909 169 2:07 118 1°55 287 1-82 
1910 196 2:33 | 98 1-26 294 1-82 
1911 106 1:22 78 ‘98 | 184 1-1 
1912 151 1-65 85 103 | 936 1:36 
} I 


The decrease between 1888 and 1893 was very marked, and is to be traced 
to the influence of the Dairies Supervision Act, which began to operate in 
1889. From 1889 to 1903 the rate was very even, and did not decline to 
any extent, but during the next quinquennium there was a considerable 
improvement. 
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The next statement gives the rate in the metropolis and in the country 
districts during the last nineteen years, and, as will be noticed, the rate in 
the metropolis has been only about two-thirds of that in the remainder of 
the State. It would appear that the drainage of some of the country towns 
is very defective, and the water supply less pure than in the metropolis. 


Metropolis. Country Districts. 7 
Pericd. 
Rat | Rat 
Deaths, 10,000. | Deaths. | 10000, 

1894-98 507 2:26 1,331 3:24 
18919-1903 426 1:72 1,361 3712 
1904-08 334 1-21 921 1:97 
1809 86 1:44 201 2°05 
1910 gt 1°53 200 2°00 
1911 54 84 130 1°27 
1912 59 87 177 1°67 


Most deaths occur in the summer and autumn. In 1912 there wer> 97 
deaths in the summer months, December, January, February, and 7/ in 
the autumn months, March, April, May. 

It has been established that inoculation of healthy persons with sterilised 
typhoid cultures is an effective measure for preventing infection by typhoid 
fever. By this means the case incidence may be reduced by 75 per cent., 
and when the disease does occur amongst inoculated persons it takes a milder 
form with a considerable lower fatality rate than amongst persons not so 
protected. 


Typhoid is a disease of youth and early manhood, and the following table 
shows, in various age-groups, the death-rate per 10,000 of each sex. in 
decennial periods since 1881 and in 1911 :— 


Maics. Females. Persons, 

Age-group. a 5 oil 
We. | Ht | MRE, | ave, | AS] AES | AGRA | nom. | BE | Bt | to, | 200 

Years, 

ee ..| 8°67 | 1-46] -44| -39 | 3-76 |1-38 |) -43 | -20|3-71 | 1-42 | -44 29 
5— 9... --| 2-60 | 1-47) -75 | -35 | 2-85 |1-37) -76| -24|2-72 | 1-42) -76 +29 
10—14... -.| 2-57 | 1-94 | 1-20 | -50 | 4-12 | 2-12 | 1-69 | +51 | 3-33 | 2-03 | 1-44 50 
15—19... ..| 5-85 | 4-22 | 2-71 | 1-19 | 7-28 | 4-20 | 2-99 | 1-95 | 6-56 | 4-21 | 2:85 | 1-56 
20—24... -.| 841 | 5-75 | 4-58 | 2-59 | 7-01 | 3-66 | 2-83 | 2-26 | 7-75 | 4-72 | 3-71 | 2-43 
25—34... --| 745 | 5-02 | 4-08 | 2-24 | 6-34 | 3-23 | 1-98 | 1-27 | 6-99 | 4-21 | 3-07 | 1-77 
35—44... +-| 4-15 | 3-18 | 2-63 | 1-02 | 4-07 | 2-16 | 1-69 | -94 | 4-12 | 2-75 | 2-21 “98 
45—54... ..| 3°53 | 1-88 | 1-94 | 1-37 | 3-23 | 1-37 | 1-29 | -73 | 3-41 | 1-67 | 1-66! 1-09 
55—64... «| 3°13 | 1-20 | 1-29 | 1-03 | 2-98 | 1-65 | -65 | -53 | 3-07! 1-38 | 1-02 “81 
65—74... ---| 8:14 | 1-31 | -56| -76 | 2-82 | -79| -73| -91|3-02|1-08/ -63 83 

75 and over .../ 2°63 | 1-08 | -24 «- | 3°43 | -49) +15 ... | 2-93 | +83 | -20 
All ages -| 4-73 | 3-00 | 2-22 | 1-22 | 4-73 | 2-37 | 1-61 | -98 | 4-73 | 2-71 | 1:93 1-11 


The rate has steadily declined in every age-group throughout each decennial 
period—the decrease being greater for females than for males. 


Among males during the first ten years of life, there is not much variation 
in the rate. After that, it rises fairly rapidly to a maximum at ages 20-24, 
‘and then gradually declines with advancing age. With females the experience 
is similar, except that the maximum point is reached at ages 15-19, five 
years earlier than with males. At ages 5-19 and 65-74 the rates for females 
are slightly higher than for males, but at all other ages the rates for males 
are the higher. 
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Mmasxes, 

Measles was the cause during 1912 of 371 deaths, equal to a rate of 2°13 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 2°17, and for females 2°10, the 
male rate being the higher, which is contrary to the usual experience. The 
following statement shows the deaths from measles and the rate per 10,000 
living, for each sex, arranged in quinquennial periods since 1884 :— 


Males. | Females. Persons. 

Period. r 

mee | Dents, | Batager | pentne, | Bats ger | ents. | Batsze 
1884-88 166 ‘63 165 76 331 69 
1889-93 393 1:28 369 1°41 762 1:34 
1894-98 338 1-00 324 1:09 662 1:04 
1899-1903 160 “44 219 ‘67 379 “55 
1904-08 82 21 107 30 189 25 

1909 8 10 3 04 11 °07 

1910 50 60 49 63 99 ‘61 

191] 25 .29 19 24 44 26 

1912 198 2°17 173 2:10 371 2°13 


The rate in 1912 was six times as great as that of the preceding quin- 
quennium, The high rates during the second and third periods were due to 
severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 

Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
It was epidemic in 1912, the first occasion since 1898-9, when 719 deaths 
were recorded. Of the 371 deaths last year, 280 were of children under 5, 
and 64 of children under 1 year of age. The rates would be more accurately 
stated if the deaths were compared with the children living of like ages ; this 
will be found in a subsequent table, giving the mortality rates under 1 and 
under 5 from the diseases to which children are particularly liable. 


Scaruet Fever. 


In 1912 the number of deaths from this disease was 11, equivalent to a 
rate of -06 per 10,000 of the population, which is the lowest yet recorded, 
and 166-7 per cent. lower than the rate during the previous five years. The 
number of deaths in the metropolis was 8, and in the remainder of the State 3, 
the equivalent rates being -12 and -03 respectively per 10,000 living; 
the rate in the metropolis is usually about three times as large as in the 
country. districts. Since 1884 the deaths from scarlet fever and the rates 
for each sex have been as follows :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 

Period. 
Deaths, So Deaths. cree Deaths. serie 080, a 
1884~88 287 1:08 342 1'57 629 1-30. 
1889-93 186 60 236 “90 421 ‘74 
1894-98 162 48 218 73 380 60 
1899-1903 84 23 114 “35 198 29 
1904-08 88 23 91 |: 26 179 "24 
1909 10 12 20 26 30 19 
1910 9 | 14 18 23 14 
191] 6 ‘07 5 06 ll 07 
1912 6 ‘07 5 ‘06 ll 06 


Over the whole period the deaths from scarlet fever show a steady and 
most satisfactory decrease in both sexes. Generally the rate for females is 
higher than for males. Like measles, it is an epidemic disease chiefty affecting 
children. The last years of heavy mortality were 1893 and 1894. Since 
when the rate has fluctuated, ranging from °63 in 1898 to ‘06 in 1912. 
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WHOooPING-COUGH. 


Whooping-cough is another of the diseases which chiefly affect children. 
During 1912 the deaths numbered 118, of which 59 were of boys and 59 of 
girls. The rate was -68 per 10,000 living, and is 46-5 per cent. below the 
average of the previous five years. In 1907 whooping-cough was epidemic, 
and 594 cases proved fatal, the rate being the highest since 1878. The 
deaths and rates for each sex since 1884 have been as stated below :— 


Males. | Females. Persons. 

Period, i ~F 
Deaths. meri Deaths. Ha60, a Deaths. Senet 

I 

1 
1884-88 327 1°24 472 217. 799 1°66 
1889-93 495 1°61 666 2°55 1,161 | 2°04 
1894-98 343 1-01 502 1°69 S45 | 1:33 
1899-1903 573 1°59 726 2-23 ; 1,299 | 1:90 
1904-08 369 95 445 1-25 S14 | 1:10 
1909 8 10 9 12 17 ‘ll 
1910 93 111 81 1-04 174 1-08 
1911 78 “90 82 1°08 160 96 
1912 59 “65 59 ‘Tl 118 68 


Taking the whole period'covered by the table, this disease does not show any 
marked tendency to decline, the rates being maintained by epidemics. Of 
the children who died in 1912, 69 were under 1 year of age and 113 under 5. 


DIPHTHERIA AND CRovur, 


Diphtheria, with which is included membranous croup, was the cause of 
253 deaths in 1912, while croup, so defined, caused 13. The rate for 1912 
was 1-53 per 10,000 living, being 28°5 per cent. above the rate for the previous 
five years. In the metropolis the number of deaths was 110, and in the 
remainder of the State 156, corresponding to rates of 1-63 and 1-47 per 
10,000 living in each. The following table shows the number of deaths 
and the rates in five-year periods since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. | Persons. 
Poriod. t | 
Deaths, Tee Deaths. re te * Deaths, pe 
1884-88 1,069 4:04 980 4°51 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 1,433 4°65 1,399 5°36 2,832 4:98 
1894-98 712 2°10 710 2°39 1,422 2°24 
1899-1903 310 | 86 299 +92 609 89 
1904-08 367 95 | 338 95 705 95 
1909 96 117 | 89 1:17 185 117 
1910 113 | 1°35 120 1°55 233 1°44 
1911 122 1*41 15 1*44 237 1°42 
1912 129 1°42 137 1°65 266 1°53 
| 


iN 


Until 1893 the rate did not show very much diminution, but it has since 
declined considerably, and is now less than one-third of what it was twenty 
years ago. Nearly 92 per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria 
were under 10, and about 64 per cent. under 5 years of age. 
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NotiF1aBLE Inrecrious DIsEAsES. 


The following statement shows the total number of cases of notifiable 
infectious diseases reported to the Board of Health, with regard to the 
metropolitan and Newcastle districts during the -years 1903 to 1912, 
together with the death-rates and the fatalities per 100 cases :-— 


; Notified Cages. | Deaths. 
Notiflable Diseases. Per = “h . \Bée 2 
PRS | eae Sets he | inte 
METROPOLIS. 
Scarlet Fovor ... --| 10,995 18-9 160 3 15 
Diphtheria tis «| 11,969 20-6 541 9 4:5 
Typhoid Fever ... vo 6,455 Ih-l 661 1d 10-2 
Infantile Paralysis re 26 Ty oo eee Of sie same. tf | eegeued 
, Newcastie District. 
Scarlet Fever... «..{ 2,491 44-9 13 a 4 5 
Diphtheria one bee 664 12-0 48 9 7:2 
Typhoid Fever ... »..| 1,030 18-6 79 14 U7 
Infantile Paralysis bell Joensee pil, sattesea:. ||P Gegeaes® |W) aeserem ||) rexades 


In both eee daitag the last four years s there was an unusual prevalence 
of diphtheria, fortunately of a very mild type; in 1912 the number was 
about twice the decennial average. In the metropolis the number of typhoid 
cases notified in 1912 was 18 per cent. below the decennial average, and the 
scarlet fever cases were the lowest during the ten years. In Newcastle 
the cases of typhoid were 38 per cent. and of scarlet fever 70 per cent. below 
the average. 

In Neweastle the case incidence of scarlet fever end typhoid fever is 
greater than in Sydney, but the fatality rate is lowcr. With regard to 
diphtheria, Sydney shows the highcr case rate but the lower proportion 
of fatalitics. 

It is interesting to compare the experience of Sydney with that of London, 
where the fatality from scarlet fever is 1°2 per cept. of notified cases, from 
diphtheria 6-3 per cent., and from typhoid fever 16-6 per cent. Diphtheria, 
and typhoid fever are more virulent in their effects in Londen, the rates 
being respectively 39 per cent. and 63 per cent. higher than in Sydney. 

With regard to infantile paralysis, which was declared a notifiable disease 
on Ist February, 1912, a serious study of the disease is now bemg under- 
taken. Although it is unusual to find more than one case in one family, 
the Public Health authorities consider it prudent that patients, during the 
acute stages of infantile paralysis, should be isolated, and precautions taken 
against possible infection. An opportunity will be afforded thereby of in- 
quiring into the circumstances surrounding the occurrence of the illness and 
discovery of its cause. 


INFLUENZA. 


There were 131 deaths attributed to influenza during the year, equal to a 
rate of -75 per 10,000, which is 34 per cent. below the average of the previous 
five years. The rate for males was -8], and for females -69 per 10,000 
living. Prior to 1891 this disease was very little known, or rather few deaths 
were ascribed to it, but in that year there was a very severe epidemic, and 
it has since always been more or less prevalent. The majority of deaths 
from influenza occur in the four months, July—October. 
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in TUBERCULOUS DISEASES. 


To the several forms of tuberculous diseases, 1,252, or 6-6 per cent. of the 
total deaths in New South Wales during 1912 are attributable, equivalent 
to 7-20 per 10,000 living. This rate was 9-4 per cent. below the average for 
the previous five years. 


The death rates from all forms of tuberculosis, other than pulmonary, 
are stated hereunder for decennial periods since 1881, and for 1911. The 
rates are per 10,000 of each sex in various age-groups. 


Males. Females. | Persons, 
oe 1s81- | 1801- |1901-| ,.,, | 1ssi- | 1891- | 1901-! y 1ssi- | 1ge1- | 1901- 

190. | 1900. | 1920. | 1911. | “7290. | 1900. | 1910. 1911. | yago, | 1900. | vote. 1911. 

Years. ( | | i | 
0 4... 24-10 | 15-93 | 7-11 | 3-96 | 22-10 | 13-41 | 5-98 | 3-79 | 22-63 | 14-69 | 6-55 | 3-88 
5— 9...) 82) 1-64] 1-11 02) 87; 129) -80| -71] 85) 1-47 101 -82 
10-14... 30! -70| -73/186| -46) -80| 67) 38) -42! 75] .70 |1-13 
15—19 .., “30 | 59) -73: 36] -28) -83) -74| 24) 29) 71] -74) -30 
20-24...) 48) -75| -71| -45| 46; -89/1-:00) -73/+ -47,  -82] -85| -58 
2534... -30! -86| -90| -49| -46) -86/113) 67; -42| -86/1-01) -58 
B44 ..| 42) 71: |108) 84) 17) 73. |1-04) 31! 82] -72] 1-08 | -59 
45—54...| 42) 74/125) 69] -30) -44/ 50) 53] -37) 62] -93| -64 
5564... -39° -96/19! -83] -61! -70| -69/1-32| -47] -85] 1-08 /1-04 
5~74... -76| -68 137) ...| -30; 105! -79| 91] -58) 82} 142) -41 
75 & over, “53. 150! ..f .. | 24) 75] 2. [| 33] -10 121 | ... 
All ages... 3-71| 2-76 1-70 112) 3-75) 262/151) -98| 3-73 2-69 | 1-61 | 1-05 


i | 1 \ 


This table shows that the infantile mortality from these diseases was 
very largely jn excess of any other group, and that the decrease in the general 
rate since 1881 is due entirely to the decline in the deaths at ages under 
5 years, from 22-6 per 10,000 in 1881-90, to 6-6 per 10,000 in 1901-1910, 
and 3-9 in 1911. 


Taking the experience during 1901-1910, the rate for both sexes fell rapidly 
from the first to the second age-group, then the male rate decreased slowly 
to ages 20-24, thence it increased at each age up to 55-64 years. With 
regard to the females the rate fluctuated throughout each successive group, 
after a decline in ages 5-14, it rose again up to age 34 years, then declined, 
reaching a minimum at ages 45-54. Except at ages 15-34 years the male 
rate in each group was the higher. In 1911 the rate was generally much 
lower than in the previous decade. 


Tuberculosis of Lungs. 


Tuberculosis of lungs, including phthisis, with 1,078 victims, caused more 
deaths during the year than any other disease, except diarrhcea and enteritis, 
_cancer, and pneumonia. The rate was 6°20 per 10,000 living; amongst males 
7-04, and amongst females 5°27 per 10,000. The rate improved steadily 
after 1885, until in 1912, it was the lowest on record, and 53 per cent below 
the figure for the first-mentioned year. A slight rise occurred after 1907, 
when the rate was 6°33 per 10,000, but the rate for 1912 was 5 per cent. 
below the average for the five years 1907-11. 
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™.The table below shows the deaths from‘this disease and the rates for each 


sex since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persous. 

Period. Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. (0,000. Deaths. 10,000. Deaths. 10,000. 
1884-88 3,132 11°33 2,022 9°30 154 16°69 
1889-93 3,269 i061 1,925 T 38 5,194 913 
1894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 6°68 5,174 815 
1899-1903 3,322 9°24 2,304 7-08 5,62 821 
1 2,985 T72 2,184 6°13 5,169 6-06 
1909 590 721 450 5:93 1,040 6°59 
1910 591 7°03 466 6:00 1,057 654 
191 648 746 451 5°66 1, 6°60 
1912 643 7°04 435 5°27 1,078 6-20 


The decrease in the number of deaths from tuberculosis has taken place 
wince the passing of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the Pure Food Act, 
1908, the Diseased Antmals and Meat Act of 1892, and the Public Health 
Act of 1896, and may be attributed to their operation. The Board of Health 
is empowered by these Acts to supervise dairies and the production of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, and to prevent the sale of tuberculous meat. The 
Dairies Supervision Act was improved in the powers conferred by the Pure 
Food Act, 1908, which makes the finding of a diseased cow in a dairy herd 
primé facte evidence that its milk had been sold for food, and a prosecution 
‘for selling diseased milk can be instituted by the health inspectors. An 
Advisory Board was appointed in 1912, to advise the Government as to the 
best method of dealing with tuberculosis; particulars of its operations and 
other matters relating to the treatment, cure, and prevention of tuberculosis, 
will be found in chapter “Social Condition ” of this volume. 

If the deaths be distinguished in the two divisions of the metropolis and 
the country districts, as in the following table, it will be seen that in 1894-98 
the rate in the farmer was 47 per cent. higher than in the latter. Since 
that period the rate in the country districts has remained fairly constant, 
but in the metropolis the decline has been very marked, and amounts to 
76 per cent. The reason for the decline is the establishment of hospitals 
for the treatment of consumptives :— 


Metropolia. Country Districts. 
Period. pepe (po am ef eee 
Rate Rate 
Deaths. 10,000,, | Deaths. 10,000, 
1894-98 2,302 10°26 2,872 6°99 
1899-1903 2,490 1003 3,136 718 
1904-08 2,184 7°89 2,985 6-40 
1909 403 6°73 637 6°51 
1910 443 .. 7-21 614 613 
191] 445 6-96 654 6°38 
1912 383 5°82 685 6°45 


Within the City of Sydney, pulmonary tuberculosis is a notifiable 
disease. The observance of the health regulations, and the general and 
-widespread improvements and ventilation of business and residential build- 
ings and places of amusement, and ,,the destruction in ,recent years of 
very many pnhealthy tenements, haye-resulted in a mogt,gatisfactory fall in 
the «ate of mortality from-phthisisis. Although the, population of the 
metropolis has increased considerably, the deaths from this disease have 
decreased from 589 in the year 1903 to 393 in 1912. 
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A comparison of the death rates according to age and sex in each decennial 
period since 1881, and in 1911, is supplied in the following statement :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 

ceo arom sllraera lates oleae | 1831- | 1891- | 1901 
1890, | 1900, | 1910. | 2921. | 4850, | anoo, | aos, | 2921+ | ig90. | 1900, | 1910, | 922. 

Years. ; | 

O— 4 -6| 2°32) 1-06) 1:17; +39) 2-27) -97 97, 80; 2°30 1-01) 1-07 533) 
5— 9 dee “71, 34 31 +35 “77 “57 29... “74, 45 351-16 
10—14 oes 621 +54! 52-75) «1-74! 1-08) 1-07 63; 1-17) -81 “79 --B9 
15—19 wf 515, 3°57| 2-86) 1-31) 7-17) 4-71) 5-30) 4-02) 6-15) 4:14) 4-07; 2-65 
20—24 ...| 14-62] 10-69! 7-97) 6-65! 13-97 9-64! 8-94 6-55, 14-31) 10-17! 8-45) 6-61 
95 —34 +-| 20°95) 15-68) 11-35! 10-43) 19-07: 13-75] 11-16 10-68, 20-16! 14-81! 11-26) 10-355 
35—44 ...| 21-99 18-28] 14-79, 13-36 18-02: 13-39 11-90; 10-07; 20-40 16-22 13-48) 11-82 
45—54 ...| 23°43; 19-04! 16-56, 14-99: 16-54' 10-84) 9-76, 7-16) 20-80) 15-67 13-63) 11-55 
55—64 «+.| 19-40] 21-98] 17-44; 19-23) 12-72) 11-17| 10-15} 8-73 16-81 17-60; 14-28) 14-63 
65—74 «| 17-44) 17-09] 17-02) 14-75 10-22! 7-62: 9-07) 11-89 14-61] 12-97; 13-59] 13-45 
75 and over | 6-04) 4°67) 7-45 8-51, 7-28; 2-44) 4-64) 3-46! 6-51! 373° 6-19 6:24 
All ages... 11-83| 9-63, 8-06, 7-48) 9-19] 6-77) 6-48) 5-67 10-64] 8-30) 7:31| 6-61 


The decline in mortality from phthisis has been general throughout all 
age-groups, and was greatest between the first and second decennial periods 
shown above. As compared with the previous ten years there was in 1911 
a marked decline in the death rates at all ages up to 55 years; above that 
age the difference was not great. The male rate is lowest at ages 5-9 
years, after which it rises in each successive group up to 65 years. For the 
females the lowest rate is also at 5-9 years, but the highest is at ages 35-44 
years. The female rate exceeds the male at ages 5-24 years, but for the 
other groups the male rate is considerably higher. 

Of the 1,078 persons who died from tuberculosis of lungs or phthisis in 1912, 
716 were born in Australia, and of the remainder, 76 had been resident in 
the Commonwealth less than five years, 46 from five to twenty years, and 
215 for more than twenty years; in 25 instances either birth-place or length 
of residence was not stated. 

The following comparison of death-rates from tuberculosis of lungs or 
phthisis in various countries is interesting. Thc rates are stated per 1,000 of 
total population, and thus co not take specifically into account either age 
or sex, Which are material factors. If anything, this omission makes the 
comparison more favourable to New South Wales and other Australian 
States, where the proportion of aged persons is smaller than in the countries 
of the Old World. Thereisalso possibly a variation in the methods of classi- 
fication of the deaths in the various countries. 


Death-rate per Death-rate per 
1,000 of | 1,000 of 

Country. Total Population. i Country. Total Population. 

1901-10. 1911, | 1901-10. 1911, 

Ireland... ot | 2°03 1°73 Victoria ... ais .-| 1:01 “84 
Switzerland ae ef 177 vu || South Australia wef 182 70 
Spain fei oes we.) 141 1:22 || Western Australia...) *75 75 
Scotland ... oi cel) 18382)! | aro. | New South Wales ar 73 66 
Netherlands <8 ..-| 1°30 1°19 Queensland... ca “71 “60 
Italy ake Bes o| L119 122 || New Zealand ... ste 66 ‘O38 
England and Wales wel 116 1°08 || Tasmania ie ins 64 60 


New South Wales stands fourth from the bottom of the above list. The 
rate in ali the Huropean countries is higher than in New South Wales. The 
experience of the countries in the table, is similar to that of New South 
Wales, namely, that the rate is decreasing. 
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Tuberculosis of Meninges. 

Tuberculosis of meninges caused 59 deaths during 1912, which is equal 
to a rate of °34 per 10,000 living. Nearly all were children, 43 or 75 per 
cent., being under the age of 5 years. 

Abdominal Tuberculosis. 

Included under this heading are deaths from tabes mesenterica. There 
were 47 deaths in 1912, of these 23 or 49 per cent. were of children under 
5 years of age. 

Other Tuberculous Diseases. 
Tuberculous diseases, other than those referred to above, caused 68 


deaths, being at the rate of °39 per 10,000 living. 


CANCER. 


There were 1,312 deaths from cancer in 1912, equal to a rate of 7:55 per 
10,000 living, which is 4-6 per cent. above the average for the preceding five 
years. The deaths during the year were 726 amongst the males and 586 
amongst the females, the rates being 7-95 and 7-10 per 10,000 living of each 
sex respectively. 


The following table shows the deaths and rates per 10,000 living for each 
sex since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period. aes i= 

Deaths. per 10-000. Deaths: per'“i0,000. Deaths. per 0,000, 

1884-88 859 3°25 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 

1889-98 1,262 4:10 1,038 3:98 2,300 4°04 

1894-98 1,719 5-09 1,387 4°68 3, 106 4°89 
1899-1903 2,295 6°38 1,877 577 4,172 6:09 | 

1904-08 2,671 6°91 2,418 6°78 5,089 6°85 

1909 608 7°43 558 7:35 1,166 7°39 

1910 623 7°42 656 716 | 1,179 7:29 

1911 646 7:67 567 712 1,233 741 

1912 726 7:95 536 7:10 1,312 7°55 


The rates have increased steadily, although the female rate fluctuates to 
some extent. In New South Wales, the male rate is usually the higher, 
which is contrary to the experience of the United Kingdom. 

The ages of persons who died from cancer during 1912 ranged from 4 
days to 102 years, but cancer is essentially a disease of old age; 95 per cent. 
were aged 35 and over, 

The following table shows for each sex the death-rate per 10,000 in age- 
groups after 25 years, during each decennial period since 1881 and for the 
year 1911 :— 


Malcs. ; Females. Persons. 
Age Group. 7 i 
1881- | 1891- | 1901- - | 1g91- | 1901- 1981- |-1891- | 1901- 

* | 4390. | 1900. | 1910, | 173. | Tgp0, | 1900, | 1910, | 272. | 390, | 1900, | 1910, | 2921- 
Years, 
25—34 ..., °75) +94) 89) 1-19] 1-36] 1-24) 1:37] 1-42 1-01} 1-07] 1-12), 1-30 
35—44 ...|_ 2:88) 3-63) 3-93] 4-55; 5-25] 6-79! 7-16] 6-50, 3-82; 4-96) 5-39) 5-46 
45—54 —....;,_ 9-36] 12-13] 12-53] 14-19) 14-63] 17-93] 19-21 20-03 11-37| 14-52) 15-41) 16-75 
55—64 —...! 11-95) 30-36) 34-96] 35-56) 22-88] 33-20) 36-54 33-35; 21-09, 31-52) 35-65) 34-59 
65—74 ..! 34°78) 51-32] 72-00] 74-14! 31-85] 43-00! 62-06) 58-98 33-63 47-18) 67-71) 67-27 
75 and over | 41-24| 63-78] 86-36] 88-89) 35-97) 62-95] 79-98|101-51). 39-24; 63-43] 83-49] 94-52 
All ages ‘3-24 4.99] 6-90] 7-68) 3-19 4-77| 6-62 713) 3-22' 4-88] 677| 7-42 
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It will be seen that since 1881-90 the death rates from cancer have more 
than doubled for both sexes, having risen constantly for every age-group 
throughout each decennial period. 1t has been stated that the more skilful 
diagnosis of late years, especially of internal cancer, may account for part 
of the increase, but how far this is so it is impossible to say, and there seems 
to be no doubt that the spread of cancer is real. 


The rate is the lowess in the earliest age-group shown above, and rises 
steadily with increasing age, the rate for both sexes together in 1901-10 
being 1-12 per 10,000 at ages 25~34, as compared with 83-49 at ages 75 and 
over. Up to age 64 years the female rate is higher than the male, but over 
that age the mortality is greater amongst males. Comparing the rates in 
1911 with those of the period 1901-40, every group of males shows an increase, 
but the female rates were slightly lower at ages 35-44 and 55-74 years. 


Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, inasmuch as no specific 
remedy is known, and in all countries for which there are records the death- 
tate is increasing. In the following table the rates based on the whole 
population are given for certain countries. The comparison, being uncorrected 
for age incidence, is somewhat crude, but is apparently favourable to the 
Australian States. 


Death-rate per Death-rate per 
1,000 o . 1,000 of t 
Country. Total Population. Country. Total Population. 
1901-1910.) 1911, 1901-1910. 1911. 
q 
Switzerland 1-27 te | New Zealand... ‘70 “SO 
Netherlands 1:00 1:08 || New South Wales 68 Th 
Scotland ... or 92 oo Italy... “bY 65 
England and Wales “90 99 Queensland 59 65 
Victoria ... ey 77 83 Ontario, Canada ‘59 63 
Austria “76 gz Tasmania at 59 63 
Troland . ede 36 76 "82 Western Australia “52 *62 
South Australia ... . "72 ‘74 | Spain... abe wad ‘47 ‘51 
Prussia .., es as ‘70 ‘81 (|| Hungary tie as “42 “46 
DIABETES, 


The deaths attributed to diabetes in 1912 numbered 149, equal to a rate 
of 86 per 10,000 living, which is 3-4 per cent. below the average for the 
preceding five years, The rate for males was ‘64 and for females 1:10 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Most of the deaths occur after middle life. Of 
the total, 110 were of persons over 45 years of age. 


MENINGITIS. 


Inflammation of the brain or its membranes caused 167 deaths, equal to a 
rate of ‘96 per 10,000 living. This is 2 per cent. below the average rate 
during the previous five years. The disease is principally one of childhood. 
Of those who died during the year, 98, or 59 per cent., were under 5 years of 
age. Included in the total are 30 deaths from cerebro-spinal fever. 


H#@MORRHAGE OF THE BRAIN. 


To cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy there were due 611 deaths, of which 
345. were. males and 266 females. “fhe rate is 3:51 per 10,000 living, 
3-78 for males and 3-22 for females, in cach case being above the average. . 
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The following table shows the rates for these diseases for each sex in 
quinquennial periods since 1884 :— 


Males. | Females. f Persons. 
Period. |" ~ 
Deaths. | eos: Deaths. cero: Deaths. ser Ti ON 

1884-88 778 297, 467 215 , 1,245 2°58 
1889-93 796 2°58 | 618 2°37.) #+1,414 248 
1894-98 943 279 | 710 2°39 | 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,059 2°92 788 242 | 1,838 2°68 
1904-08 | 1,303 3°31 1,039 291 2,342 3-15 
1909 323 3°95 286 377 | 609 3°S6 
1910 | 246 | 3°15 265 3:4] 531 3:29 
1911 328 377, 317 398 | 645 3°88 
1912 i 345 3°78 266° eee J 611 3°51 


female. 


There has been 


Generally the male rate is a little higher than the 
slight difference in the rate for many years—it has fluctuated, first with a 
tendency to decrease down to 1895, and then to increase. Possibly the 
variations in the rate are due to some extent to differences in classification. 


CoNVULSIONS oF CHILDREN. 

Convulsions of children (under 5 years) caused 163 deaths during 1912, or 
*94 per 10,000 living, which is 20 per cent. below the average for the previous 
five years. This disease, however, being entirely confined to children under 
5, the rate is more properly stated as a proportion of those ages. Comparing 
therefore ie deaths with the number living at those ages, the rate during 
1912 was -77 per 1,000, as against -98, the average of the previous five years. 


INSANITY. 

“Insanity i is classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system; but of the 
total number of deaths of insane persons in 1912, only 155 deaths appear In 
the tables as due to insauity (including general paraly sis of the insane), the 
remaining deaths being attributed to their immediate cause. 

The death-rate of persons dying from insanity, including general paralysis 
of the insane, per 10,000 living, was 1:63 in the case of males, and -42 in the 
case of females. 

Practically all the insane persons in New South Wales are under treatment 
in the various Hospitals for the Insane. At the end of 1912 there were 
6,470 persons under official control and receiving treatment. This is equal 
to 3°64 insane persons per 1,000 of population. The average during the 
preceding five years was 3°70 per 1 060. 

The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales is com- 
paratively light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the 
average number of patients resident Hospitals for the Insane :— 


Males. , Females. \ Persons. 
Deaths Propor- Deaths i Propor- Deaths: | Propor- 
Period. in tion of in j tion of in tion af 
Hospitals| average | Hospitals| average | Hospitals; average 
for number ior nuntber tor | nunther 
Insane. | resident. | Tusane. | resident. | Insane. | resident. 
per cent. | age cent.} per cent, 
1894-98 782. 6-96 366 53s~ | 1,148 62] 
1899-1903. | 1,021 777 | 465 554+ | 1,486 6-91 
1904-1908 | 1,286 824 , 613 6 00 1,893 7 BO 
1909 24) 7:14 326 5°58 365 6°52 
1910 280 787 145 6-22 425 727 
1911 345 946 (| 152 6°42 497 8°26 
1912 335 S01. 166 6°87 50L 8:17 


Of the insane who died during 1912, 149 persons, or 30 per cent., were 
aged 65 years and upwards. 
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Diseases or THE HEART. 


Diseases of the heart were the cause of 1,881 deaths, equivalent to a rate 
of 10-82 per 10,000 living, which is 5*9 per cent. above the average for the 
preceding five years. Of the total, 1,130 were males and 751 females, 
the rates being 12°38 and 9-10 per 10,000 living respectively. The deaths 
and death-rates for each sex since 1884 are shown below :— 


| Males. ‘ Females. Persons, 
Period. | | Rat R z 
j Deaths. | yer 10,000, | Death. | per nents | Deaths. | Ber ab ht, 
t 
1884-88 2,149 8:12 1,390 6:39 3,539 734 
1889-93 2,250 7°30 1,357 5°20 3,607 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 719 1,478 4°98 3,912 , 616 
1899-1903 2,917 S'1l 1,932 5‘94 4,849 |; 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°S1 2,727 | 7°65 6,518 8°77 
1909 923 11-28 677 8°92 1,600 10:14 
1910 918 10°93 720 928 | 1,638 10:13 
1911 1,033 11:90 768 | 9°65 1,801 10°82 
1912 1,130 12°38 751 910 | 1,881 | 10°82 


The ages of the persons who died ranged up to 100 years; and, as might 
be expected, the great majority of deaths occurred after middle age had been 
passed, 1,505 being of persons over 45 years of age. 


Included in the total are deaths from pericarditis, endocarditis, organic 
diseases of the heart, and angina peetoris. The largest number of deaths 
(about one-half of the total) was attributed to “heart disease’ without 
further definition—that is to say, without the particular cardiac lesion being 
specified. 


The following table shows the rates per 10,000 for males and females in 
age-groups for decennial periods since 1881, aud for the year 1911 :— 


Males, Females. Persons, 


| 

Age Group. | ti is 7 
‘3 | test- | 1891- | 1901- 
| 1890. | 1900. | 1910. 


| 49 
isst- | 1391- | 1901- | yoy. 


{ 
1g81- } 1891- | 1901- 
1912. 1sy0. | 190). | 1910. 


1890. | 1900. | 1910. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
call 


Years. | 
O— 4...) 1-27) 1-14) 1-13) 77) 1-28-89) 97] -1-10) 1-28) 1-02 1.05] -93 
5— 9...) 1-34) -99] 1-10; 1-16] 1-09  -98, 1-16; -47/ 1-21) +99 1-13] -82 
1014...) 1-73| 1-28) 1-49] 1-74) 1-30. 1-31) 1-84) 2-66) 1-61) 1-30. 1-68) 2-20 
15—19 ...) 1-90, 1-40} 1-92) 214) 221 1-66, 1-98 2-92) 2-05) 1:53, 1-95) 2-52 
2024...) 2-52 1-42, 1-55! Q14) 2-47! 1-83) 1-94) 2-26 2-50! 1-62) 1-74) 2-20 
25—34 ...) 3-61) 2-66) 2-15, 2-10) 4:58) 2-53) 2-53) 2-69 4:01, 2-60 2-34) 2-38 
3544 .../ $86 5-81) 5-461 6-03| 7-86] 5-63 613 4-72 8-46 5-74 5-77) 5-42 
45—54 ..,| 17-53) 13-36) 13-79 14-76) 15-98] 11-20] 11-80) 13-74 16-94) 12-47, 12-93: 14-32 
55—G4 ..., 35-37, 36-56) 35-37) 37-63) 31-13) 25-201 28-72, 33-88) 33-73 31-96 32-48) 35-98 
65-—T4 .,.| 74-99 69-40 91-84/109-69| 60-00) 54-65, 78-67) 95-55 69.121 62:37] 86-15 103-29 
75 & over) 91-41 104-74 178-83 253-42/ 88-64) 89-5-141-23 204-16 90-36) 98-30 161-041231-23 
All ages...| 7-91, 7-31! 9-60 11-921 6-02) 5-20' 7-51 9-66, 7-05 6-33, 8-60 
| : 


i ij 1 | { 
L 


ed 
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Diseases of the heart are increasing, although it may be that part 
of the increase is due to a better acquaintance with the action of the heart, 
and that many deaths which were formerly attributed to old age are now 
referred to some form of heart disease. The rates above show that the 
increase has been in the ages 65 and over, and that it was most marked 
during the periods 1891 to 1910. The rates do not vary greatly up to age 
24 years but rise steadily after that age. 

The death-rate for males generally is higher than for females, probably 
dus to the greater risks and shocks to which males are exposed. At ages 
5 to 45 years the female rate is higher than the male; after 45 the male rate is 
much the higher. Among both sexes the rates in 1911 and 1912 were generally 
higher than in the decennium 1901-10. 


BRONCHITIS. 


Bronchitis caused 552 deaths in 1912, equivalent to 3-17 per 10,000 living 
which is 3-6 per cent. below the mean rate of the previous five years. The 
rate for males was 3-48 and for females 2-83 per 10,000; of the total deaths 
231 were stated to be due to acute and 321 to chronic bronchitis. This 
disease chiefly affects the extremes of life. in 1912, of those who died, 146, or 
26 per cent., were under 5, and 322, or 58 per cent., over 65 years of age. 


PNEUMONIA. 


The total deaths from pneumonia were 1,098, equal to a rate of 6-32 
per 10,000 living. Included in the total are 367 deaths which were ascribed 
to broncho-pneumonia. Among males the rate was 7-66, and among females 
4°83 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. The rate is 9:1 per cent. 
above the average of the previous five years. Pneumonia is more fatal to 
males than to females, as the following table, giving the rates by sexes since 
1884, shows :— 


Males. : Femates. Persons. 


ao, ae Popes oe el. as 
Deaths. | see | Deaths. ; per 10,600. | Deaths. | per 10,000. 

1884-88 2,022 7°68 1,301 5-08 3,333 | 6-9]. 
1889-93 2,15 7-00 1,378 5-26 3,531 | 621 
3894-98 2,514 7:43 1,528 515 4,042 | 6:37 
1899-1993 3.191 8°87 2,000 615 5,191 7-58 
1904-1908 9,816 7-28 1,924 5-12 4,640 ° 6-24 
1999 517 632. 351 4-62 868 550 
1910 — B56 | B40 4°38 865 | 5:35 
191k 515 662 : 398 5-0) 973 | BSB 
133: 1,098 6°32 


i912 | 099 , 766 | 399 | 
| i j 


Most deaths from pneumonia occur in the cold weather. In 1912 there 
were 527 deaths, or 30 per cent. in the three months June to August. 

There has been little reduction in the mortality for some years. There was 
a drop after 1888, but it then steadily increased, with a few fuctuations, 
to the highest point on record, in 1902. The general rates, however, for tle 
last ten years have been much below the figure for that year. 


Pneuniouia is most destructive amongst young c»ildren and old persons. 


from 1881 to 1911 :— 
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sroups of both sexes 


Males, | Females. Persons. 
Age Group. | 7 ee es ; | 2 fg 4. ; 

1881- | 1891- | 1901-} jo, 1881- | 1891-) 1961- ; 1881- | 1897- | 1901- | 444 

| 1800, 1900, | 1gig, | 2922. 1890. voo0, | i910. | M4" pago, | 1920. | 1916, | ion. 

i | | aoa! | i . > = 

Years, | I : 
O— 4 , 8 21-19 19-2] 15-85 17-16 17-70 17-48 16-92 19-15 19-48 15-86 
5— 9 : 1:31, 1:62 172 120 1s B19 167 1:25 1:20 1-41 
10--14 $5 -h2 1:02 :93 1 114 112 <7f 202 +63 
15—19 2-29 1-66, 1:30 1:28 1: 4 212 Td 1:90 +96 
20—24 3-00, 2:14 2:63 190 | 1-19 8:36, 250 2-28 1-68 
25—84 a 3:67 2-80 421 2:60 2. 179 461 3:32 301 2:31 
35—44 7:35 6-69, 606 418 5-97 3:97 3:92 3-67 698 555 509 3-94 
45—54 12-98 961 947 7-67 7:35 5:33 4:78 2-78 10:83 7-85 745 5-52 
55—64. 17:00 16-08 16-15 9-72 8-87 10-78 16-18 7-94 18:85 13-02 13:38. 3-04 
G5—74 —..., 26-01 28-21' 28-47 26-86 22-22 18:66, 22-88 17-37 24.53 23-89, 26-10 22:56 
75 and over | 80-21, 42-40 46-54 54-84 28-26 35-38 50-32 53-06 29-47 39-42 48-24) 54-04 
Allages ...0 777, 7-46 7-68; 6-63, 5-867 , 550 5-00 BDL 6-42 6-04 5-85 
f ; 


A very large increase bas taken place in the rates for the oldest group, 


75 years and over, the rates for the groups under 5 years and 65-74 are 
also greater than in the period 1881-~1890, but im all the other groups the rate 
has declined slightly. The rate is at a minimum at ages 10-14 years, after 
which it rises gradually up to age 35, and then very rapidly with incrcasing 
age. 

In 1911 all age-groups except 5-9 years and 75 and over, showed decreased 
rates as compared with the previous ten years. 


Diszasus or Digestive System, 

The deaths attributed to these diseases numbered 2,598, equivalent to 
14°94 per 10,000 living, the rates for males and females being 15:45 and 14°38 
as compared with 14°69 and 12°69 respectively, the rates during the preceding 
five years. Deaths in this system were ascribed mainly to diarrhcea and 
enteritis, which with appendicitis and cirrhosis ef the liver are disonssed 
hereunder. Gastritis caused 114 deaths, 49 bemg of children under 5 years 
of age; and 44.deaths were ascribed to gastric ulcer. 


DrarRuG@a AND ENTERITIS. 

In 1912 there were ascribed to these two causes 1,741 deaths, or 10-01 per 
10,000 living, which is 13:4 per cent. above the average of the preceding 
five years. The rate for males was 10-40 and for females 9-61 per 10,000 
living. The following table gives the deaths and rates of males and females 


since 1884. :— 


Males. Females, Persons. 

Period. l a | 

Deaths. parva te: Deaths. | vor 10,000, Deaths. res 000; 
g - i Sal NS : 

1884-88 3,412 | 12:89 3,048 | 14:02 6,460 | 13°40 
1889-93 3,451 11-20 25851 10-92 6,302 11:07 
1894-98 4,042 11:94. 33638 12°26 7,680 12:09 
1899-1903 4,429 12°29 3,901 11°99 8,323 12:15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 841 6,714 9°03 
1909 83+ 10°19 652 859 4,486 9:42 
1910 769 9°15 662 8-53 1,48] 8°85 
191] 698 8:04 535 6°72 15233 74] 
¥OT2 OBD 10-40 5809 OBL A741 2O401 


73841--C 
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There was a large drop in the rate after 1888, probably due to the influence 
of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next fifteen years there was a 
gradual increase, but in 1904 a very great improvement ensued, which has 
since been fairly maintained. 


According to the Bertillon classification, deaths from these diseases are 
divided into two groups, one including children under 2 years of age, and 
the other all persons 2 years of age and over. In the first group there were 
1402, or 81 per cent. of the total, and in the second 339. The mortality rate 
of children under 2 years duzing 1912 was 13 per cent. above the average 
of the previous quinquennium, being 15-77 per 1,000 children under 2 
as compared with 14-01 during 1907-11. 

Of the total deathsfrom these causes, 830, or 48 per cent., occurred in the 
three summer months, January, November, and December; and 518, or 30 
per cent., in February, March, and April. As a rule, about 50 per cent. of 
the deaths occur in the summer months. 


APPENDICITIS, 


To this cause 136 deaths were ascribed in 1912, the rate being *78 per 
10,000 living, which is 5 per cent. below the average of the preceding five 
‘years. The rate for the males in 1912 was ‘85, and for the females ‘70 per 
10,000 living. This disease is much more fatal to males than to females. 


CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 


In 1912 deaths from cirrhosis of the liver numbered 148, the rate being 
°85 per 10,000 living, which is 18 per cent. above the average of the previous 
five years. This disease is more prevalent among males than females—the 


rate for the former in 1912 being 1°26, and for the latter "36 per 10,000 living 
dn each sex, 


Bricut’s DIsEAsE. 


Of the 1,132 deaths due to diseases of the urinary system, 840 were caused 
by chronic nephritis or Bright’s disease, and 83 by acute nephritis. Taking 
these two diseases together, the rate was 5-31 per 10,000 living ; for males 
6-36, and for females 3-75 In 1912 the rate was 16-4, per cent. above the quin- 
quennial average. The changes in the rates of these two diseases, acute 
and chronic nephritis, will be seen below :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period. Bat Rat | Rate 
# ae ! 
Deaths. | per 10,000, ; Deaths. | per 10,000. | Deaths. per 10,000. 
neeene 2 

1884-88 626 2°37 386 178 | 1,012 210 
1889-93 907 2:94 | 570 2°18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 821 2°77 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 1,659 4°61 996 3°06 § = 2,655 3°88 
1904-1908 2,056 5°32 1,199 3°36 | 3,255 4°38 
1909 447 546 | 256 3°37 | 703 4°46 
1910 465 5°54 | 272 3°50 | 737 4°56 
1911 525 6°05 315 3°96 | 840 5:05 
1912 581 6°36 342 3°75 923 5°31 


During the whole period covered by the table the rate, both for males and 
females, has been doubled. The male rate is about half as high again as 
the femalé. Not many persons under 35 die from nephritis, the proportions 
per cent.-for 1912 being: under 35, 13°1$ and over 35, 86°9. 
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Since 1881 the rate has steadily risen, the increase being greatest at ages 
over 45 years. The rates per 10,000 are shown below for males and females 
in decennial periods since 1881 and in 1911 :— 


Males. | Females, | Persons. 

Age Group. 7 ai- | 1801- 1901~ | | 1681 | 1s91-| 1901-] ,,, | 3881- | 1801- | 1901- | 
1890, | 1900. | r910, ; 1917- ' 1890. ; 1900. | 1910. | "#8 | 1800, | 1900. | 1910. | 1911 

~~ Years. a a [= tie | ; 
0- 4 vee] 119) 1681) 1652) +77) 1-12) 1-44) 1-23) 50) 1-16) 1-37) 1-38) 64 
B~9 ..] 42-4} 48} -238) 321-44) 50] 47] 87) 4d) 49] 585 
10-14 oo 35-26) +49] 50) +27] 38, 53] 38) 31 32, 51] 44 
15-19 | 47-76, 72] 59, 68) 61) -77} 61-57] 68,74) -60 
20-24...) 81. 1-01) 1-04) 1-35) 1-18} 1-26 1-07) 1-79-98) 1-13] 1-05) 1-56 
25-34 ny 1-761 1-80) 1-85] 1-82) 1-74 2-38) 1:74) 1:42; 1-75) 2-06 1:80) 1-63 
35-44 ..| 2-94! 448° 4-36 4:55} 3-69) 4-52, 4:12) 3-57) 3-24) 4:50, 4:25) 4-09 
45~54 veef OAL 8-40; 9-92| 10-99, 4.09] 6-65 7-98] 7-75) 4-91) 7-68} 9-08) 9-56 
55-64 ...| 10-58: 15-39 20-17] 22-12) 6-50} 10-47 12-83) 16-68 9-00] 13-39] 16-98, 19-73 
75 and over | 19-18: 29-29, 59-12| 67-14) 6-42 16-59! 29-65| 40-37) 14-33] 23-90] 45-89] 55-08 
Allages ...| 2-40! 3-62) 5-16] 6-06) 1-77 263, 3-331 3-96] 2-13) 3-16) 4-29) 5-05 

: \ uzet SY 


At ages under 5 the mortality is higher than at any subsequent age up 
to 25 years. The minimum point is from ages 5 to 9, but after that point . 
the mortality increases steadily up to age 35, and then rapidly to the highest 
ages. At all ages, except 5 to 24, the male rate is the higher. In 1911 the 
rate was lower than in the previous ten years in all ages up to 45 years; . 
above that age there were considerable increases. 


DeEaTuHs IN CHILD-BIRTH. 


The number of deaths of women in 1912 in child-birth was 305; 
corresponding to a rate of 5-9 per 1,000 births. Of these, 117 were due 
to puerperal septicaemia, 39 to accidents of pregnancy, and 149 to other 
puerperal accidents. The deaths resulting from various diseases and 
casualties incident to child-birth are about 7 per 1,000 births, or 1 death to: 
every 147 births. During the twenty years ended 1912, the deaths were 
as follow :— 


| 1893-1912. 
; i { \ 
’ |  - 
Cause of Death, 1893-1896! 1897-1900|1901-1904 1905-1908] 1909~12. | Propor- 
} { | Total |tion due 
, Deaths. | to each 


cause. 
- —— = e 
; | [per cent. 
Accidents of Pregnancy . | 182 197 176 280 143 928 | 17-14 
Puerperal Hemorrhage | 142 159 135 106 114 | 656 12-11 
Puerperal Septicemia ... s| 869 362 378 295 442 /1,846 | 34°08 
Albuniinuria and Eclampsia ...| 100 126 113 141 | 179 659 12°17 


Other Casualties of Child-birth| 272 279 256 301 219 |1,327 24°50 


1,123 “1097 [5,416 | 100-00 

Owing to the changes in classification of causes of death, the figures for the 
last eight years are not quite on the same basis as those for previous years, 
but the differences are only slight. _ : 


| ss — 
Total 1,015 [1,128 | 1,058 


Rae's oi Wee 
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Dvsrg the twenty years, 1893-1912, cf the 5,416 women who died from 
diseases of child- birth, “4, 865 were married, and 551 single, and as there were 


during this period 744,351 legitimate and 53, 418 illegitimate births—reckoning 
Cases i llows that amongst married 
woren the fatal cases average 6:5 per 1,000 Bathe or 1 in 153, and amongst 
single women 10-3 per 1,000, or 1 in 97. 


VIGLENCE. 


Of 18,886 persons who died during ths Vv 599, or 7-41 per cent., met 
with violent Sania The 1 8-08, being 4 4-2 per cent. 
r than the mea ets aa ng the 2 pre evious quincdennig 1m. The mor ality 
rate from elie amongst males is three times as great as for females, 
since of the deaths of this ae d, 1,085. equal to 11-€8 per 10,600 living, were 
of males, and 314, equal to 3 ‘$1 per 10,00, were of females. 


The number of fatal accidents ee ring the year was 1,027, viz., 809 of males 


and a18 OE females, equal to rates of 8:86 and 2°39 per 10,000 living of each 
sex. Accidental deaths have always been numerous in the country. Of! the 
total eee registered during 1912, 227 occurred in the met ropolis and. 900 
in the country districts, and, as a rule, about three-i for urths of the accidents 
‘in the country, which contains abe ree-fitths cf the total pepulation. 


+3 
b 


The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the tabie below :— 


1 
I Males, | Females. 


j Persons 
: | 
Peried, inn : ~ 
asthe Rate aqtt Rate shape. — Rate 
Deaths, | per 10,069, | Deaths. | yer 19,000,1 Deaths | per 16,006 
SSS —.! — coon a pemepers - ees i 
1884-38 | 3,55 S41, O44 | 434 | 4,494 9°32 
i 2 | Hl ? 
| i . ! " | , 
1889-93 8,666 11°90 966 S70 4,632 S14 
1894-98 + 8,498 10°33; 1,095 | 869 | 4,593 7-28 
| ' = eral 
1899-1908 3, 482 G-S4 | 1103 | 3:39 | 4,525 6-62 
1904-1808 ; 3,148 813 | 1,035 296 | 4,198 55 
1909 658 S04 | 22) 291 879. BST 
1910 721 8-58 197 254 | 918 5°68 
WIL | 795 9-18 = ae a a me 611 
‘2 | s09 886 | 8s | 289 | 1,087 j 5°01 


Lead) 


Thus, although the =. rate is still high conizpared with that of more 
settled countries, it has been steadily decreasing; among males the decline 
has been more ze BE than amongst females. In 1912, however, the rate 
showed an increase of 2 per cent., as s compared with the average of the previous 
five years. For the years prior to 1894 the rates are rea ily slightly lower 
than ave shown in the table, because certain causes formerly classed as 
accidents are now recorded elsewhere. 


Experience shows that out of every 1,000 accidents 163 are due to drowning, 
ae to burns or scalds,151 to vehicles and horses, 107 to falls, 87 to rail- 

vays and tramways, 50 to mines and quarries, and 38 to: weather agencies. 
Asse raales the’ greatest number are die t9 drowning, and among females 
to burns or scalds, : 
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Suicripe. 


The number of deaths due to this cause during 1912 was 261, equal to a 
rate of 1-50 per 19,000 living, which is 32 per cent. above the average of the 
previous five years. The number of males was 192, equal to a aes of 2-10 
per 10,000 living, and of females 69, equal to -76 per 10,000, so that the 
rate for males is “about three times as great as that of the females. 


T 


| Males. Females, | 
Perio, i : \ \ a! 
Deaths. en cath Deaths. | pet Pate: 
1884-89 | 428 1-62 96 44.) BO4 | 
1889-93 ° 519 1°68 110 42 | 629 | 
1894-98 679 2-01 169 ‘BT S48 
1899-1903 | 651 1°81] 142 | ‘44 | 4793 
1204-1908 | 719 1°86 160 “49 879 
1999 148 1-81 45 59 193 | 
1910 134 1°60 OF 35 | «161 | 
1911 164 1°86 39 49 | 208 | 
i922, 192 210 | 69 ‘76 26] 


The means usually adopted by men for self-destruction are shovting, 
poisoning, stabbing, or hanging. Amongst women, Weapons are avoided, 
and poison has been the means most often nsed. Out of every 100 CaSeR, 
during the last five years, 31 were by poisoning, 29 by shooting x, 16 by 
stabbing, 13 by hanging, and 8 by drowning. 


Experience shows that morbidity is largely influenced by the seasons. As 
regards suicides, this is most plainly seen amongst males, who are more 
inclined to attempt self-destruction in the last quarter of the yest, For 
the ten years ended 1912, the proportion of male suicides per 1,000 during the 
first quarter of the year was 258; second, 227; third, 242; a and fourth, 273. 
January, February, and December, the three hottest months of the year, 
usually have the la argost record of suicides. 


Female suicides, classified by quarters for the same period, show the 
highest proportion during the first Guat: of the year, the figures being as 
follow :—First quarter, 267 per 1,000; second, 235; third, 250; and fourth, 248, 


Suicide at ages under 20 is not common, but after that age, especially with 
males, it increases with increasing age. The rates per 10,000 for each sex 
in age-groups from 188] to 1911 is shown below :— 


Males. Females, i Persons. 
Age Group. pai a 5 | | ir ee a 
issl-)1g9l-  1901- '1881- | 189- | 1901 | 4o,, | 18si-! 1891- 1901-] «41, 
1390. | 1900. | 1910, | 7PH+ ‘1g90, 1900. | 1 1010. | 1911. | 4890, 1900.) Is10, | 1% 
Years. ; | i; aera ~ | od | | \ 
15-19 ... 28-2) ) 29) 24) 44° 59, -53  -G1 | 36] -43) 41, +42 
20-24 ... 1-01 ) 1-29 | 1518 |1:35 , -46) -86| +861 +12] -75 | 1-08! 1-02 5 
25-34 ... oe 2:15 | 2-06 | 2-04 (2:17) 60) 67) 51 +75) 1:50 | 1-48) 1-30 1-48 
35-44... «| 2°64 | 3-78 | 3-06 | 3-62 | +82) -94) -80 1:15) 1-9] | 2-58 | 2-04) 246 
45-54... 0... 425 | 72 | 3-97 | 3-89 | 1-05 | +88) +75 -88 | 3-03 | 3-14 | 2-58) 2-57 
55-64 ... «| 454 | 6-32 | 5-55 | 6-00 | -9511:35 ) +78] +79 | 8-15 | 4:29 3-48! 3-71 
65-74. oj 243 | 7°39 | 6-24 | 3-40 51-19] -79] -51; -91 | 3-77 | 4-59 | 3-77) 2-28 
75 and over eee) £47 | 7-78 lane 6-62 / -86/1-95! -45 | 1:15 | 3:09 | 5-28 | 2-49 | 4:16 
Allages ...| 1 BO, ile 98 ‘1-76 11-89} +39] -50| -44 | 49 | 1-01 | 1-26 | 1-13 bkaes 
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The suicide rate shows very little variation throughout the period 
under review, but is now slightly higher than in 1881-1890. Comparing 
the mortality at various ages, the rates for males rose gradually up to ages 
65-74, though in 1911 the rate in this group was unusually low. In 1901-10 
the highest rate for the females was at ages 20-24 years, in the next group 
it was lower, but rose again at ages 35-44, after which it declined. 


Except at the ages 15-19, the male rate is considerably higher than the 
female. 


SEASONAL PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


The statement below shows the principal diseases, the deaths from which 
vary according to the seasons. The figures are based on the experience of the 
ten years 1903-12, and represent the proportion of deaths in each month 
per 1,000 deaths during the year from each cause. The actual returns were 
adjusted on account of the unequal number of days in the various months 
to render the figures comparable. 


| Typhoi | Diph- | Whoop: | | | Diarrhea, ae 
Month, | “PRer’ | auenm.| ‘aed | ing | Phthisis, | prem | ee ena | Dustee 

| | ' Croup. Cough. H i ‘Dysentery. 
January .. 141 37 44} 90 79 48 47 152 | 76 
February..| 144 | 7] 7 71 43 42| 197 | 72 
March... 148 18 78 61 76 46 43) lll (8 
April... 132 go} 115 86 | 81; 60! 61} 110 77 
May ..| 108] 45| 120| s6| 86| 77] 82) 69 85 
June... 67 86} 123 72 | 86 | 102) 119 40 | 89 
July. $7| 119 | 100 85 | 901 119} 138; 29 96 
August ... 31| 178) 93 95 94) 134; 140) 24 96 
September, 26 | 184 85 | 86 90; 125] 197 25 91 
October ... 25) 1381 53 89 | 88 95 83 46 | 80 
November. 44 92 65 81 82! 84 69 | 117 88 
December.. 97 | 55 53 95 77 67 49 | 150 82 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


The chief feature of the above table is the contrast between typhoid fever 
and diarrhoea and enteritis on the one hand, and influenza, pneumonia, and 
bronchitis on the other. In the first group the influence of the warm weather 
is the controlling factor, and in the second the cold weather. The warmest 
three months in the year are January, February, and December; and the 
coldest June, July, and August. Phthisis does not vary a great deal through- 
out the year, but the rates show that in the cold months the deaths are most 
frequent. Bright’s disease, also, is most fatal in the cold weather. 


Causes oF INFANTILE MorrTatity. 


The mortality of infants in New South Wales was exceptionally low during 
the nine years 1904-12, An upward movement in 1907, when the rate was 
higher than in any of the three preceding years, was followed by a decline in 
the two following years; in 1910 there was a slight increase, but in 1911 the 
rate was the lowest on record. In 1912 there was a slight increase as com- 
pared with the previous year, but the rate was considerably lower than 
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the average for the preceding quinquennium, notwithstanding it was a 
period of low mortality. Prior to 1904 there had been practically little 
change in the rates for thirty years, but from 1860 up to 1873 the rate was 
lower than in the years immediately preceding 1904. 


Although at very early ages children are most susceptible to the attacks 
of disease, and the rates for preventable diseases are highest, there is no 
doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance of the 
proper food or treatment required. In New South Wales, out of every 
10,000 children born, as will be seen from a previous table, about 1,000 
die before reaching their fifth year. 


As the death-rate of infants is usually looked upon as a reliable sanitary 
test, and as it is of interest to know the diseases most fatal to children, the 
following statement has been prepared. It shows the principal causes of 
deaths of children—under 1 per 1,000 births and under 5 per 1,000 living— 
in 1912 and inthe five years 1907-11, distinguishing deaths in the metropolis 
from those in the country districts :-— 


Deaths under 1, per 1,000 births. Deaths under 5, per 1,000 living. 
‘ New South . New South 
Cause of Death. Metropolis. | Country. | * Wales, Metropolis. | Country. Wales. 

i iy oh 
1907- 1907-| 419 | 1907-| 19,9. 1) 1907-] yo 10. | 1907- | 1907-} yo15 
roid. | 1912-) qo17, | 1912+ | yor. | 2922. gona. | 2922 | gona. | 1922) goa, | 1922 

{ ! ! 

i 1 F ; 
Measles 2 ae 3 | 15 3! Ll 3 12 3 22 2 9 | 2 13 
Scarlet Fever 0 0 0 0 ‘1 0 <1. 0 1 Oo; 1] 0 
Whooping-cough .. ..| 26 13) 29), 13 2°8 1:3 1:2 6 | iv 5 10 5 
Diphtheria and Croup .. 3 5 3 2 3] 3 "5 11 7 7 6 8 
Tuberculosis—Meninges.. 6 4 o2, ‘l} 4 2 5 ‘4 iL, 1 2 2 
= Peritoneum 5 1 6 *2 6 2 2 1 2 1 2 ‘1 
5 Other Organs} *1 +1 re 1) 4 1 sl 1 1 1 ‘1 ‘l 
Syphilis a .-| a 13 “4 3 ap T Ui 4 4 L 1 2 2 
Meningitis .. 11) “6 10 1-0 10 8 b 4 “4 4 5) “4 
Convulsions 26 1°5 i 38 23 34 2°3 8 6 0 9 10 “§ 
Bronchitis .. : 26) 19; 32, 241 30) 22 8 6} 9 7 9 we 
Broncho-pneumouia 33 26) 31 28 3-2 2°38 1:3 13 | Ll 11 12 1:2 
Pneumonia .. i? | V6, 12) 19! tO} vs} ad ‘8 | 170 8 6 S138 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis ..| 25°3 | 27-4) 17:7 | 19-2 | 20°4 |} 22-4 73 9-0 53 541 625 67 
Congenital Malformations} 2°5 3°0 22 pies 2°3 26 6 9 6 6 6 7 
Infantile Debility .. 100 5°3 | 115 85 | 11°0 73 25 14 27 20 27 18 
Premature Birth .. -; 181 | 169 | 146 | 15:3} 15°38 | 15°9 4d 46 33 3:5 37 89 
Allothers .. se -| 90 | 103 92 96 OL 99 3:5 43 37 40 36 41 
Total 82°1 | 75°9 ) 731 | 68-3 | 76°3 | 71°3 |) 26-4 | 29°0 | 22:2 | 21-7 | 23°38 | 24°3 

| | i ! 


In comparison with the preceding five years there was a considerable 
improvement in 1912, among children under 1—the reduction amounted to 
6°5 per cent. Among children under 5, there was a slight increase—2°1 per 
cent,—due mainly to an epidemic of measles. 


Tt will be seen that the high mortality of infants is due to the deaths of 
children who from the beginning are greatly weakened either from immaturity 
or debility at birth. Of children under 1, the deaths from these causes in 
1912 were equal to 25-8 per 1,000 births, or 36 per cent. of the total deaths 
of children at that age. A previous table shows that the mortality during 
the first month of life is over two-fifths of the total mortality during the 
whole of the first year, and 71 per cent. of this mortality is due to deaths from 
congenital debility or defects. After these, in 1912, came diarrhea and 
enteritis, which were responsible for deaths to the extent of 22-4 per 1,000 
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births. The deaths from infectious diseases amounted to 2-8 per 1,000 births, 
of which whooping-cough caused 1-3. Respiratory diseases are rather fatal 
to children, bronchitis, in 1912, caused 2°2, broncho-pnewmonia 2°8, and 
pueumouia 1'1 per 1,000 births. ‘The rates for these respiratory diseases 
showed decreases in 1912. Convulsions had a death-rate of 2°3, tuberculosis 
diseases °5, and meningitis (not tuberculous) *8 per 1,000 births, 


Tt has already been pointed out that life in the metropolis is more unfavour- 
able to children than in the country. The total excess mortality in the 
metropolis is 11 per cent., but the excess from diarrhoea and enteritis is 
43 per cent., and it should be noted that in 1912 the mortahty from these 
causes was above the qainquennial average in both divisions. 

Turning to the second part of the table, dealing with children under 5, 
it will be found that the most fatal causes are diarrhoea and enteritis, con- 
genital debility, pneumonia, measles, and bronchitis in the order stated. 


Deaths of Illegitimate Children. 


A further statement is given below in which the causes of death of illegitimate 
children are compared with those of legitimate children. The figures represent 


the deaths of children under 1 year per 1,000 births in the State as a whole in 
1912. 


Deaths under 1 per £,000 Births. 
Causes of Death. —— 
| Legitimate. | Megitimate. Total, 
| | 

Measles oe oa ces Hs }-1 3:1 1:2 

Scarlet Fever ses Bas eel oe au She 
Whooping-cough ... | 13 2-4 1:3 
Diphtheria and Croup 3 3 | 3 
Tuberculosis—Meninges .., “2 3 2 
Ve Peritoneum aa 1°0 at 
45 Other Organs ‘1 [en ‘l 
Syphilis. as e 5 4b] a 
Meningitis ... ihe ate ‘7 25 Ss 
Convulsions... ey ee hl 22 3-4 2.3 
Bronchitis ... ae j 21 5 37 a9 
Broncho-pneumonia 27 37 2°8 
Pneumonia ... ae eek 1Q | Bek. - 4 Lh 
Diarrhcea and Enteritis ... wie 196 + 69:2 |!  Q2a4 
Congenital Malformations wl 25 4° 26 
Infantile Debility ... ' 6-6 1S4 73 
Premature Birth 3 «| 152 28°3 139 
All others ... es ei est 93 21 | 99 

Total... vee ee 

| 63°35 168°7 71-3 


The reasons for the greater mortality of illegitimate children are seen from 
this table. Excluding diseases which may be ascribed to inherent weakness, 
there is strong evidence of neglect or want of care as regards these unfortunate 
children, Infantile debility, including congenital malformations and 
premature birth, showed 51:5 per 1,000 births as against the legitimate 
rate, 24-3. Diarrhoea and enteritis were 69-2 as compared with 19-6; 
respiratory diseases, bronchitis, broncho-pneumonia, and puenmonia, 9.8 
as compared with 5°8; and syphilis 4] as compared with «5. Among 
the epidemic diseases the great difference was in deaths from measles—3'1 
as.against 11. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


Tue discovery of gold in payable quantities in the year 1851 was a 
poweriul factor in promoting the settlement of population in New South 
Wales, and consequently in Australia, aud during the succeeding decade 
gold-mining became the leading industry, easily eclipsing in quantity 
and value of production the mining of coal, which previously was the 
only mineral mined. In the earlier stages of goldmining, when 
alluvial deposits were being worked, and diggers could obtain the 
metal readily, the knowledge of these conditions induced a great influx 
of population from other countries, and attracted the attention of the 
resident population from existing industries, so creating a local market 
for commodities of all descriptions, As alluvial deposits became ex- 
hausted, the characteristic fluctuations of the prospecting period gave 
way to more settled conditions of an industry, offering employment te 
fewer men and requiring large capital and expensive inachinery, which 
were provided under the direction and control of companies, mainly 
organised on the no-liability system; and the surplus population of the 
early gold-field days was gradually and necessarily diverted to the 
development of other industries, such as agriculture, which, with the 
increased population, became remarkably profitable. 


In the last thirty years other metals have been discovered and worked 
in New South Wales, and though gold still occupies a prominent place 
in the mineral wealth of the State, such metals as silver, tin, copper, 
and iron now contribute considerably to the importance of metal mining 
as a primary industry. 


GroLocicaL Surveys, 


The geological survey cf the State is conducted by the Geological 
Survey Branch of the Department of Mines. ‘The main objects of its 
operations are (1) the mapping of the various geological formations, 
so that geological maps of the State may be prepared, and (2) the exami- 
nation of the mineral deposits and the preparation of reports for scien- 
tific and economic purposes. A new edition of the geological map of the 
State is in course of preparation, in addition to detail maps of special 
areas. 


The location of the principal minerals may be seen on the map in this 
volume. 
GEOLOGICAL ForMaTIon. 
The sedimentary rock formations found in New South Wales arc classt- 
fied as follows :— 


Recent ; auriferous and stanniferous soils, and alluvial 


Gunning. 
Eocene; marine limestones and calcareous sandstones of the 
Lower Darling; plant beds of the New England district. 


‘ : ( deposits in the beds of existing rivers. 
S) ¢ Post Tertiary "* ) Pleistocene ; alluvial leads containing gold, tin, and gem- 
g | _ Stones. 
o4 ( Pliocene ; alluvial leads, freqnently covered by basalt, and 
5 | | _ containing gold, tin, and gem-stones. 
D Tertiary ..., J Miocene; quartzites with plant remains at Dalton, near 
| 
u 


T7109—A 
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Upper Cretaceous (Desert Sandstone) ; contains deposits of 
precious opal. 


( Cretaceous he w.% Middle Cretaceous; aurifcerous alluvial leads at Mount 
| | Brown. 

Lower Cretaceous; Rolling Downs formation of Queensland. 
| Jurassic ... wee ... Talbragar fish-bearing shales, 


( Form the base of the arte~ 
sian water-bearing basin. 
The Ipswich Coal Measures and } These Measures contain 
the Clarence Coal Measures | thin coal-seams, not at 
present worked in New 
\ Triassic .., see wed South Wales. 
WianamattaShales ; con- 
tain fireclays. 
. Hawkesbury Series... ...4 Hawkesbury Sandstones; 
building stone. 
Narrabeen Shales. 


Mrsozorc,. 
Sepals a. 


1. Upper cr Newcastle sie 
Measures 
2. Dempsey Series... The productive coal- 
“Pp is chonifer | 8. Middle or eeneee Coal | seams of New South 
erino-Carboniferous ‘*) Measures .. at Wales occur in these 
4, Upper Marine ‘Series ... | Measures, 
5. Greta Coal Measures | 


6. Lower Marine Series 
\ Rhacopteris Beds aud Asso- 
ciated Marine Beds .. 


Carboniferous ... ‘ ) Gympie Clay-stones of Queens. 
( land... 
Devonian { Upper Devonian “3 **) All the  metalliferous 


(Lower Devonian 

Limestones and slates ‘at Yass, 
Silurian ... si des Molong, Wellington, Qui- 

dong, Portland, &c.. 

( Slates and Tuffs at Mandurama, 
| Cadia, Tomingley, Berridale, 
| and in the counties of Auck- 
+ land and Wellesley, on the 
| Victorian border, Talwong, 
t | ‘Tallong, Chatsbury, and in 
| \ the Monaro-Albury district. ) 
Cambrian re ... Limestones, schists, and glacial beds of Terrawingee. 


lodes and reefs occur in 

these formations, or in 

such igneous rocks as 

granites, quartz-porphy- 

oe felsites, ciorites, . 
c. 


PALOZOIC. 
A. 


—~-- 


Ordovician 


Post-Tertiary and Tertiary deposits cover approximately one-third of the 
area of New South Wales, embracing practically the valleys of the western 
tiver systems, except for a broad belt of Silurian and Devonian rocks between 
the Bogan River and the Barrier Range. Tertiary fluviatile deposits consti- 
tute the chief sources of alluvial gold, stream tin, and gem-stones. The Cre- 
taceous formation was the source of supply of the first artesian water struck. 
Lower Cretaceous rocks occupy the greater part of the basin of the Upper 
Darling and its tributaries, overlying a considerable area of Triassic water- 
bearing formation. The Upper Cretaceous formation is opal-bearing, rich 
deposits being worked at White Cliffs and Lightning Ridge. Rocks of 
Jurassic age are limited in occurrence to the locality of Gulgong. Triassic 
aud Trias-Jura rocks extend over a large part of the coastal district. 
Wianamatta shales, Hawkesbury sandstone, and Narrabeen shales constitute 
the Hawkesbury series. The Hawkesbury sandstone overlies the Narrabeen 
shales, and extends from Sydney on all sides for some 70 miles, embracing 
practically the whole Hawkesbury River Valley. The Wianamatta shales 
form the eappings of hills throughout County Cumberland and outcrop in 
the Blue Mountains. 


The Permo-Carboniferous formation extends along the coast between the 
Clyde.and Hunter River districts and -westward to the mountains and in 
the Central-Western Division. This formation is described in detail in the 
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section of this chapter relating to coal-mining. The Carboniferous strata 
are developed in the Hunter and Manning River districts. They are of 
marine and fresh water origin, interbedded with tuffs and lavas and inter- 
sected by metalliferous lodes, but contain no workable coal seams. 


Rocks of Devonian age are developed on the Blue Mountains and in 
isolated localities, as in the Yass-Goulburn district, and in the Western 
and New England Division; they are traversed by metalliferous lodes and 
quartz reefs, 

Upper Siluriau beds occur generally west of the tablelands, on the upper 
courses of the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and extend north- 
wards. They are developed also in the basins of the Namoi, Clyde, Upper 
Shoalhaven, and Macleay Rivers. At Milparinka and at Bateman Bay they 
earry the chief metalliferous deposits. gold, silver, tin, copper, lead, and 
antimony, and the limestone beds in which the Jenolan, Wellington, Yarran- 
gobilly, and Wombeyan Caves occur. 


Lower Silurian rocks have been located on the Victorian-New South Wales 
boundary line, aud at the localitics mentioned in the table of formations. 
Their area is not defined. Rocks of Cambrian contain the Broken Hill lode, 
and probably occur also in the Cooma-Albury districts. 


Minine axp Gronouica, Musrum. 
The Mining and Geological Museum in Sydney contains 42,066 exhibits, 
and during the year 1912 seventeen collections, comprising 1,950 specimens, 
were prepared. The Museum is open to the public free of charge. 


SUPERVISION AND ReacuLation or Mrxinc, &c. 


The Department of Mines of New South Wales, created in 1874, is 
administered by a Minister of the Crown. The functions of the Department 
include the general supervision of the mining industry, geological and 
mining surveys and assays, the examination of coalfields, the inspection of 
collieries and mincs, the administration of the Prospecting Vote, aud legal 
enactments relating to mining. 

In the preparation of this chapter, the information has been derived 
chiefly from the “ Anuual Reports of the Department of Mines,” and has 
been supplemented by the “ Memoirs of the Geelogical Survey of New 
South Wales,’”’ and the series ef “Monographs on the Mineral Resources 
of the State,’’ issued by the Department of Mines, as well as Pittman’s 
“Mineral Resources of New South Wales.’? Reports of Royal Commis- 
sions have been consulted also. 

In the chapter of this Year Book relating to “ Employment and Industrial 
Arbitration,” a summary is given of the principal clauses of the statute laws 
affecting the mining industries of this State, as contained in the Mining 
Acts, 1906-7, the Mines Inspection Acts, 1901-4, the Coal Mines Regu- 
dation Act, 1912, which consolidated previous enactments, the State Coal 
Mine Act, 1912, and the Miners’ Accident Relief Act, 1900, with its subse- 
quent amendments. Regulations under these Acts are made and adminis- 
tered by the Department of Mines; and it will be sufficient here to outline 
briefly the general conditions under which mining is conducted within the 
State. 

Warden’s Courts. 

The Mining Act, 1906, provides for the establishment of Warden’s Courts, 
and at the end of the year 1912 there were 174 of these Courts in New 
South Wales. Warden’s Courts are Courts of Record, and are held by a 
Warden sitting alone. The Courts have jurisdiction to hear and determing 
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all suits relating to the right to possession or occupation of Crown or 
private land by virtue of a miner’s right, a registered share in a claim or 
lease, application for a lease, or of a license or authority, the right to cut, 
construct, use, possess, occupy, or hold any interest in any race, drain, dam, 
or reservoir for mining. The subjects within the jurisdiction of the Courts 
are defined in the Mining Act and include all matters in dispute in regard 
to nuning operations. 


Miners’ Rights and Business Licenses. 


Authority must be obtained for all operations for the mining of gold, 
‘or other minerals, whether such operations are to be on, in, or under, 
Crown lands or private lands in which the minerals are reserved to the 
Crown, a penalty attaching for unauthorised mining on or occupation of 
Crown. lands. 


A miner’s right entitles the holder to occupy Crown land for the 
purpose of mining for gold or other minerals, to construct works for 
mining purposes, to conserye water or obtain timber in connection with 
mining, except within exempted areas, and for residence, The areas which 
may be held, and the classes of tenements, are defined by the Regulations. 


A business license entitles the holder to occupy one quarter cf an acre 
of Crown land in a town or one acre outside town boundaries, for the 
purpose of carrying on any business. 


A ininer’s right or a business license may be issued for any period from 
six months up to twenty years, the fees payable being determined accord- 
ing to the currency of the right or license. Jor a miner’s right, the fee 
is 5s, per annum, and for a business license £1 per annuni. 


Under a provision of the Crown Lands (Improvement Purchase) Act, 
1909, holders of business areas exceeding the limit allowed by the Mining 
Act, 1906, within the suburban boundaries of any town, may obtain by 
purchase a freehold title to such areas, provided that registration was 
effected prior to July, 1907, and that the areas do not exceed one acre. 


Regulations prescribe the areas which may be held as prospecting 
areas or claims for dam or machinery sites, and the contingent labour 
conditions; and provision is made for registration and survey in certain 
instances, transfer, creation of shares, and all other matters affecting 
holdings under miner’s right or business license. 


Special provision is made for the issue, to any holder of a miner’s 
right, of an authority to prospect upou any Crown land, whether exempted 
from ordinary occupation under miner’s right or not. Such authority 
is subject to payment of rent, and upon finding gold or minerals the 
helder must report the discovery within fourteen days and may be required 
to take out a lease. 


Leases of Crown Lands. 


The term “ Crown Lapds’’ embraces ail lands vested in the Crown or 
in any trustee or constructing authority for public purposes, all lands 
held under lease from the Crown (except conditional lease or conditional 
purchase lease), and any navigable water, road, street, or highway. 


Leases of Crown lands are divided into two classes—(a) Mining leases, 
and (5) leases for “‘ mining purposes.” 
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Mining leases are for either gold or minerals, the annual rent in each 
case beiug 5s. per acre, except in the case of leases for coal or shale, which 
are subject to a rental of 1s. per acre, and a royalty of 6d. per ton on 
all shale or large coal, and 3d. per ton on all small coal raised. The. 
amount paid as rent may be deducted from the royalty. 


Gold-mining leases are limited to 25 acres, mineral leases (other thans 
coal, shale, or opal) to 80 acres, coal or shale leases to 640 acres, and 
opal leases to 10 acres; and the maximum term for which a lease may be- 
granted is twenty years, with the right of renewal for a similar term. 


Under special conditions, where there are exceptional difficulties in 
mining the land, leases for larger areas may be granted, subject to report 
by.the Prospecting Board. Such special leases are subject to payment of” 
a rent or royalty to be fixed by the Minister in each case. 


“The definition of ‘‘ mining purposes ’’ covers all operations in connec-- 
tion with mining, such as erecting buildings or machinery, conserving. 
water, treatment of tailings, or any other purpose in connection with. 
mining for gold or minerals. These leases for mining purposes are 
limited to the surface and to a specified depth, and do not authorise the 


helder te mine for any minerals contained in the land. 


Mining y on Private Lands. 


Holders of miners’ rights may obtain from Mining Wardens authority 
tc enter upon any private land to prospect for gold, or upon land 
granted with the reservation of minerals to the Crown, to prospect 
for minerals other than coal or shale. The fee for such authority is 5s., 
and the holder must pay to the owner of the land such rent and compen- 
sation for surface damage as the Warden, after inquiry, may assess. 
_Having obtained authority to enter, the holder may search for the specified 
mineral on the area granted (not more than 25 acres for gold nor 80 
acres for minerals), and may apply for a lease of the whole or any part. 
of the land. ‘Such lease may be for any term not exceeding twenty years, 
with the right of renewal for a like term. The rent ‘to’ the owner of the 
land is £1 per acre, payable in respect only of such ‘part of the suirface- 
‘as'is granted. A royalty of 1 per cent, on the gross valug of the gold and. 
minerals won is payable to the Crown. The owner of private land, or 
the occupier, with the owner’s consent, may obtain authority to enter or 
lease any area, not exceeding that prescribed for an ordinary lease, and 
to mine for gold or for any minerals, without any payment of rent or 
compensation, and such owner or occupier may also obtain a lease of any 
area not exceéding 640 acres to’ mine for coal or shale. Such owners’ 
leases are subject to the payment to the Crown of 1.per cent. royalty om 
gold or minerals, 6d. per, ton on large coal or shale, and 3d. per ton ony 
‘small coal.. tee © Apaele 4 


‘|. Thetowner of any private land may enter into an agreement with the- 
‘holder of a miner’s right, giving him permission to mine-for gold or- 
minerals (if reserved to the Crown) on any area ‘not exceeding that.pre~ 
scribed for an ordinary lease. Such agreement must be submitted. for- 
the Minister’s concurrence, and is subject to the payment of 1 per cent. 
royalty to the Crown on all gold or’minerals won. All agreements muét. 
be registered. 

All lessees or holders of agreements are entitled to deduct rent paid 
from the’amount of .royalty payable. 


Under ‘spécial conditions,’ or where there are exceptional difficulties -in 
‘mining the land, leases for extended areas may be gtanted, subject to 
report” by the Prospecting Board, re 
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‘The Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1909, provides that all grants 
of land under that Act shall ¢ontain a reservation of all minerals in 
such land. ‘The effect of this provision is to make -such lands “-private 
lands ’’ within the meaning of the Mining Act, 1906. 


Dredging. 


Leases of Crown or of private land may be granted for ‘the purpose of 
mining for gold or any mineral by dredging, sluicing, or other method. 
Such leases May cover any area not exceeding 100 acres, and continue 
for any term not exceeding twenty years, with the right of renewal for 
a similar term. The lessee is required to employ a@ certain number of 
men, and to expend a certain sum in ‘the purchase and erection of 
machinery and appliances. The rent of Crown land is 2s. 6d. per acre, 
and of private land such amount as may be assessed by the Warden. 
Compensation for surface damage to private land may also be assessed 

by the Warden. Rent paid may be deducted from the royalty payable. 


Labour Conditions. 


‘The minimum labour conditions fixed by Regulation are as follow :— 


For gold: 1 man to 5 acres for the first year, and thereafter 1 man 
to 2 acres. 


For minerals other than gold, coal, or shale; 1 man te 20 acres for 
the first year, and thereafter 1 man to 10 acres. 


For coal or shale: 2 men to 320 acres. 


The Mining Act empowers the Warden to grant suspension of the labour 
- conditions on any lease if the mine is unworkable, or if the lessee is 
physically or financially unable, for a limited period, to work the mine. 


The Minister may grant suspension, for any period not exceeding 
six months, on the recommendation of the Warden, if the price of the 
miner’s product be low, or for any other adverse conditions; if a lessee 
has employed labour in excess of that required by the terms of his lease, 
he may obtain”exemption from labour conditions to the extent of one 
month in respect of each six months during which excess labour has been 
‘employed. 


Inspection of Mines. 


The inspection of mines and collieries is conducted by Government inspec- 
-tors appointed under the Mines Inspection.and Coal Mines Regulation Acts. 
The regulations require the certification of managers and engine-drivers 
and other persons occupying positions of responsibility; restrict the hours 
of work of underground workers and persons in charge of machinery; and 
prescribe general regulations for the ventilation and safe-working of the 
Mines. 


Certificates of competency are issued by examining boards to managers, 
-under-managers, engine-drivers, and electricians. 


Sludge Abatement. 


The Sludge Abatement Board has been appointed under the Mining Act 
to administer ‘the provisions for the prevention of the pollution or injury by 
«mining operations of any stream, watercourse, &e., .supplying -water for 
domestic or stock purposes. 
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AREA UNDER MininG OccUPATION. 


The area under mining oceupatien in New South Wales at 31st 
December, 1912, was approximately 299,125 acres, made up as follows:+— 


Acres. 
Crown.Lands under:lease ... se a he a ads vee 230,239" 
» a x» application for ieave aes wee oe 12,142 
” was Ste oo races; machine- ae &e. iss 43. 
Reserved:Landa under authority to mine. se a ies ii 2,411 
Private Lands-under:appiication for lease. oe 1,564 
” a ” ” races, machine sie, &e. ve 85 
is 5 »,  aithority to enter . bie rs bes aa 16,770 
i ‘on Private 
eh eb er nae Brine es 13,830 
” ” >» agreement, aati Laws. igen detent 
Act a ice ase 
” » + agreement, I Mining aa 1906 es 2,279. 
15,613. 
o » as permit to remove materials star Me othe 3,064 
Dredging Lands under application for lease... es a es 2, 947° 
Miners’ Righta-: se tet cbs igen, “te oe tet 205 11,503 
Authority to Prospect ie is 139 
Under application for Authority t to: 5 Bodapext Pe ie a -_ 2,605 
Total... be ee es hee we 299,125 


The aggregate number of applications received during 1912.by the Depart- 
ment of Mines for leases and authorities to mine was 1,906, relating to 
79,172 acres. Of these, 838 applications, covering 54,973. acres, referred to - 
Crown lands, and. 1,068- applications, relating to 24,199 acres, referred to 
private lands.. 


The applications granted. during 1912 under the Mining Act, 1906, _ 
were as follows :— 


Applications. Aggregate Area. 


Number, ~ Acres. 
Crown-and Reserved Lands— 

For Gold Leases ... ise we we BBS 1,566 
»» Miveral Leases (coal and shale) ... 24 4,820 
>, Other .., 163 re ww. =: 236 6,851 
»» Sites for Dams, &c., mining purposes 25 110 

,, Authorities to. Prospect (qtuer 
‘than coal.or shale) ... ae veh 7 183 


— ee 547 ~=—-:13,530 


Crown, Private, and Reserved Lands— 
Dredging Leases ee tee she. tht we 47 2,018 
Private Lands— 
Leases to Mine for gold. and other min- 


erals, excepting coal and shale ... 118 2,378 
Leases to Mine for coal and shale ote 11 495 
Leases for Dam sites, machinery - 
areas, &c oe, a oes tee, 17 83 
— —_— 146 2,956 
Total ee ae oe e740 18,508 
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PROSPECTING. 


In 1878 the Legislature voted a sum of £7,000 to be expended as sub- 
sidies to encourage prospecting for gold. In subsequent years further 
‘small sums were voted aud expended, till in 1887, by resolution of Par- 
liament, an anuual vote was established; and in 1889 the conditions of 
the vote were so amended as to embrace all minerals, The original annual 
vote was £20,000. For the year 1892, however, it was fixed at £40,000; 
but thereafter, until 1902, the maximum sum available was £25,000. 
For the year 1902-3 the amount voted was reduced to £20,000, and 
further decreased to £15,000 for each of the following years. 


The Prospecting Board, constituted of the Under Secretary for Mines 
and Government Geologist, as Chairman, the Assistant Government 
Geologist, the Chief Inspector of Mines, and three Inspectors, the Chief 
Mining Surveyor, and a Geological Surveyor, deals with all applications 
for aid, and miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy the 
Board that the locality to be prospected is likely to yield the mineral 
sought, and that the mode of operation is suitable for its discovery. Aid 
given may represent, as the maximum, 50 per cent. of the value of the 
developmental work done, inclusive of the cost of the necessary implements 
-and materials. Assistance for sinking from the surface is not usually 
given, applicants being required generally to prove their Jona-fides by 

carrying out a certain amount of work unassisted. Miners’ assisted from 
‘the vote are not entitled to claim any reward that may be offered for the 
--discovery of a new gold or mineral field. 


Under the regulations governing the distribution of the vote, the 
“amount advanced must be refunded in the event of the discovery of 
ypayable mineral by means of the aid granted. 


‘During 1907 provision’ was made by Parliament, to the extent of 
£5,000, ‘for the erection of Government crushing batteries ; and in 1911 
arrangements were made to assist prospectors to erect plants. To pro- 
cure the erection of a State battery, reasonable evidence must be adduced 
that the plant can be kept employed, or that there are prospects of new 
lodes being opened up as a result of the installation. 


The proposal to make advances to prospectors to assist them to pur- 
«chase plants was designed to meet the case of small mine-owners, as, 
while satisfying their requirements, it would relieve the Government of 
the cost of operating and maintaining State batteries. Assistance up to 
75 per cent. of the cost of the plant and water supply may be advanced, 
and the prospector’s contribution may be made up, either wholly or in 
part, of labour and material. No interest is chargeable for the advance, 
but the Government imposes a condition that the prospector shall crush 
parcels of ores for the public on a specified number of days, the maximum 
- charges being fixed by regulation. 


During 1912 the total amount expended from the prospecting vote was 
£7,217, out of £12,091 allotted to eligible applicants. Of 376 applications 
for aid received during the year, 144 were dealt with as satisfactory. 


* “Of numerous applications for the erection of Government crushing 
batteries, mone were regarded as satisfactorily proving that sufficient stone 
was available to justify the expenditure. 


The following statement summarises the prospecting votes and the 
amount of the grants made therefrom for the various minerals, in quin- 
quennial periods since the establishment of the annual vote in 1887. 
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The figures are for calendar years from 1887 to June, 1895, thereafter 
for the financial years ended 30th June:— 


Amounts granted to Prospectors for— 

Period. | Amount ; 

Available. | goid, Bre s0) Copper. | Tin. Coal.) ther | Total. 
£ £ £ £ & & & £ 

1887-9 55,000 26, 332 886 | 138 34 338 | + 283) 28,011 
1890-4 130,000 | 111,878 7,254 1,367 1,261 3,752 3,283 | 128,795 
1895-1900 | 120,673 | 107,581 4,886 7,762 2,389 |... 4,021 | 127,639 
1901-1905 | 101,122} 80,636! 5,108 | 10,136] 7,828 40 | 1,430 |105,178 
1906-1910; 75,000 | 38,822 | 7,986) 20,765 | 3,146 310 871 | 71,900 
1911 15,000 8,470 |. 1,280 | 2,635 543 | wees 451 | 13,379 
1912 15,000 7,040 | 2,429 1,929 1,854 | wee 382 | 13,634 
1913 15,000 12,405 | 1,738 1,541 1,194]... 1,006 | 17,884 


In the aggregate, approximately 85 per cent. of the amount allotted has 
been expended, the total sum disbursed to the end of December, 1912, being: 
£433,359. 

No large payable field has yet been discovered through the agency of 
the prospecting vote; but several rich mines have been opened up with 
the aid granted, notably the Mount Boppy Mine, which is now the premier 
gold-mine of the State, having produced gold to the value of £1,170,936 from 
the commencement of operations in 1901 to the end of the year 1912. 

The Queen Bee copper mine owes its present successful position to the 
aid granted, and the Crowl Creek mine at Shuttleton was opened up 
indirectly as the result of assistance from the same source. In addition to 
the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or reef invariably leads to 
the development of large areas of adjoining land under the Mining Act, 
from which increased revenue is derived by the State. 

During 1912 substantial aid was granted with the object of exploiting the 
deeper levels of the Hill End, Hargraves, and Grenfell Gold-fields, which 
formerly contributed large yields. 


Bores AND Dri.ts. 


Since 1882 boring operations by diamond drills have been conducted by the 
Department of Mines at minimum charges, in order to enc@urage the 
development of the mineral resources of the State. 

‘The drills have been specially useful in proving the coal measures, a: 
notable example being the bores sunk to a depth of 3,000 feet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney, in order to prove the continuity of the coal measures 
under the harbour. Valuable work has been done also in prospecting deep 
alluvial leads of metalliferous areas. During the years 1896-98 boring 
operations were supervised by this branch of the Department in the Island 
of Funafuti, Ellice Group, on behalf of the Royal Society of London and 
the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, and valuable scientific infor- 
aoe was obtained in connection with the creation and formation of coral 
atolls. : 

An innovation in regard to core boring was introduced during the year 
1911, following upon an investigation of the system in use elsewhere, 
notably in Victoria, of core boring with the aid of chilled shot or steel cut- 
ters, as opposed to boring with diamond drills through bands or patches of 
loose conglomerate. - In applying this system in New South Wales, a large. 
drill was remodelled to bore with diamond, shot, or steel cutters, and utilised! 
for a bore in the Aberdeen district. 

During 1912 twenty-nine bores were sunk to a maximum depth of 2,442 
feet, including eighteen at Maroubra, with the object of locating a deposit 
of sandstone suitable for a State quarry; five at the Kyloe’ Copper-mine, 

. Adaminaby; and two at the State Limestone Quarries, Galong. 
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EmeLoyMent in Minus. 
The extent to which mining industries provide employment is indicated 
in the following statement of the approximate number of men employed 
in the various groups during each of the years 1902-1912. 


Metalliferous. 


4 Total 
LY Coal number of 
ear, . an! 
Silver, Shale. bihcds 
Gold. Lead, Copper. Tin. Other. Total. : employed. 
and Zinc. 


1902 10,610 | 5,382 | 1,699] 1,288) 1,602] 20,581 | 13,114) 33,695: 
1903 11,247 | 6,035 | 1,816 | 2,502] 1,842] 23,442) 14,117 | 37,559 
1904 10,648 | 7,071 | 1,850) 2,745] 1,377 | 23,691 | 14,146 | 37,837 
11905 10,309 | 7,887 | 2,171 | 23884] 1,544] 24,795 | .14,137 | 38,932 


1906 8,816 | 9.414| 3.047 | 3,795 | 2.975 | 27,347| 15,199] 42,546 
1907 7,468 | 10,021 | 3.764 | 3,173 | 1,976 | 26,402 | 17,356] 43,758 
1908 6,363 | 7,560 | 2,745 | 2,456! 1,757 | 20,881 | 18,084] 38;965 
1909 |- 5,585 | 6,207| 2,024] 2,037] 1,983 17,836 | 18,569} 36,405 
1910 5,247 | 7,999] 2:986| 2,028] 1,809] 19,369 18,044 | 37,413 
1911 4,650 | 8,495) 2,161 | 2,225] 1,839 | 19,360) 17,657 | 37,017 
1912 3,898 | 9,062] 2384] 2,646] 1,817| 19,807 | 18,051 | 37,858 


These figures do not include persons employed in works manufacturing 
lime, cement, or coke. 

The outstanding feature of this statement is a considerable and per- 
sistent decline in the numbers employed in gold-mining. In other 
branches of metalliferous mining the movement, over the whole period, 
has been rather progressive than otherwise, as may be more clearly 
evidenced by comparison of quinquennial averages for 1902-6 and 1907-1911, 
with the numbers for 1912:— 


Annual Average Number Employed. 


Period Metallifcrous. ier 
eriod, 
Silver, Total | and | .fofal 
Gold. Lead, Copper. Tin. Other. | Metallif- | Shale. . 
Zinc, erous. 
1902-6 10,326 7,158 2,116 | .2,643 1,728 | 23,971 | 14,143 | 38;114 
1907-11 5,863 8,056 2,594 2,384 1,873 | 20,770 | 17,942 | 88,712 
1912 | - 3,898 9,062 2,384 2,646 1,817 | 19,807 | 18,051 | 37,858 
I 


Metal Mines. 


‘In gold-mining, the decrease in the numbers employed in the ast 
‘ten -years has been most noticeable as regards the alluvial mining :— 


Gold Miners. Gold Miners. 
Year. Alluvial. Year. Alluvial. 
——————] Quartz. —_———| Quartz. 
‘European. Chinese. European. Chinese. 
1903 5,515 391 5,341 1908 2,640 211 3,512 
.1904 4,926 327 5,395 1909 2,176 208 35201 
1905 4,786 305 §,218 1910 2,230 125 2,892 
1906 3,948 “307 4,561 1911 1,706 130 2,814 
1907 3,006 244 4,218 1912 1,424 58 2,16 
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In. quartz. gold-mining, few, if any, Chinese are engaged. 


In. tin-mining, as- in gold-mining; the. nunsber of. Chinese: engaged: has: 
desreased;.as the following statement:.of the. persons: employed.since:1900 -will 
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show :— 
Tin: Miners, Tin Miners. 
Year, Year, 
European. | Chinese. Total, . European. Chinese, Total. 
1900 1,050 363 1,413 1907 2,739 434 3,173 
1901 972 456 1,428 1908 2,076 888 2,456 
1902 986 302 1,288 1909 1,688 349 2,037 
1903 2,047" 455: 2,502 1910 1,868 160 2,028 
1904 2,150. 595 2,745 1911 2,040 ; 185 2,225 
1905 2,212. 672 2,884 1912 2,418 228 2,646 
1906 3,157 638 3,795 
Coal and Shale Mines. 


Coal and shale mines are subject to supervision under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act,. 1912. The following statement shows the number of 
mines in operation during the last. ten years in. each mining district, 
and. the. employees on surface. work and underground :— 


Northern.. Southern. Western. Total, New South Wales. 
to | Employees. we | Employees, to | Employees. to Employees. 
Years! $3 gs ae 85 
ag. és os s2 
42 | Below | Sur- | 3 S Below | Sur- | = 3 | Below | Sur- | 3S | Below | Sur- | motay 
6! |ground.| face. 6 | ground.) face. © | ground.| face, © |ground.| face. . 
1903} 65 8,161 | 2,300 | 17 2,278 | 634 21 614) 135 103 | 11,048 | 8,066 | 14,117 
1904 63 8,217 | 2,243 15 2,450 594 18 527 125 96 | 11,194 | 2,962 | 14,146 
1905 67 8,265 | 2,240 16 2,397 653 23 469] 113 105 | 11,181 | 3,006 | 14,187 
1906 | 73 8,482 | 2,582 | 15 2,540 | 709 23 751 | 185 111 | 11,773 | 3,426 | 16,199 
1907 71 9,697 | 2,806 17 2,673 739 26 1,187 254 113 | 18,557 | 3,799 | 17,356 
1908 | 80 10,072 | 3,171 16 2,868 724 24 988 | 266 120 | 18,923 | 4,161 | 18,084 
1909 81 10,102 | 3,186 | 19 2,996 819 27 1,112 351 127 | 14,2138 | 4,356 | 18,569 
1910 | 98 9,425°| 3,380) 21 8,024 | 870 29 1,037 308 148 | 13,486 | 4,558 | 18,044 
1911 88 8,809 | 3,583 22 2,995 894 25 1,068 | 308 185 | 12,872 | 4,785 | 17,657 
1912 78 9,298 | 3,617 18 3,030 923 27 950 233 128 | 18,278 | 4,773 | 18,051 


The employment of boys under 14 years. of age or of women and 
girls in or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon 


the employment of youths. 


The following statement shows the number 


of boys between 14 and 16 years of age included in the above table :— 


Northern. Southern. Western. Total. 

Year, , 

groan: Surface. Pentel | Surface. ground Surface. ror Surface. | Total. 
1903 256 215 95 39 9 9 360 263 623 
1904 229 206 93° 39 4 1] 326 256 582 
1905 - 259 257 77 44 6 5 342 306 648 
1906 251 261 93 57 6 6 350 324 674 
1907 371 277 104 49 14 13 489 339 828 
1908 341 314 718 38 9 9 428 361 789 
1909 246: 285 78 45 26 2] 350 351 701 
1910 271. 246 70 44 22 1] 363 301 664 
1911. 229 234 85 42 19 13 333 280 622 
1912 199 235 76 51 16 19 291 305 596 
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Full particulars are not available to show the number of days worked 
in all coal and shale mines, but the following figures relating to 3ixty-nine 
of the more important collieries may be taken as representative of operations 
in the State during 1912, viz. :— 


Sat Collieries f | Average days 
District, R se ondin e, Days Worked. me eoniog? 
Northern... a eh 47 | 10,964 | 233 
Southern... a0 # ll | 2,752 | 250 
{ 
Westen 0.00 ue 11 2,801 | 255 
n Total ... os as 69 16,517 239 
| 
J 


“The slackest months were in the first quarter of the year. 


WAGES. 


In the more important branches of mining the wages are fixed for the 
most part by Boards constituted under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, 
and the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912. Details are given in the chapter 
relating to Employment and Industrial Arbitration. The following sum- 
mary may be taken as illustrative of all the branches of the mining 
industry :— 


Trade or Calling. 1895, 1900, 1905. 1910, 1911. ~ 1912, 
‘ Coal-mining— s.d. s. djs d. adjs.d. adjsd. adjad. sdjad. ss d. 
Miners.. ..perton| 2 ose 11/110 to 3 2/1 Y¥to3 0/2 Ofto4 2/2 VPto4 2/2 Oto 4 2 
s. d. . 
Wheelers .. per day an 0 r 70,8 666, 9 0}7 0, 9 68 0, 9 68 0, 9 6 
8s. d,s. d. 
Screenmen 53 6 6to8 3)6 6,7 666, 7 87 0, 9 68 0, 9 018 0, 9 O 
-Engine-drivers  ,, 7 6,,10 O]11 0 ,,12 6/11 0,,12 68 9,,13 018 9 ee 0} 8 9,, 11 0 
8. d. 8. d. 
_..Labourers .. ,, 5 6, 8 66 6,7 6/6 6,7 67 0,8 0 8 0 8 0 
Metal-mining— 8. d. gs. d. s. d. a. d. 
‘Miners .. .. yy 9 0 9 0 9 0 110 110 11 0 
Truckers.. .. 4, 7 6 7 6 7 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 
gd sdjad. os. djs. dos.djsd. s.djsd. sdjsa.d. ad. 
Engine-drivers ,, 9 Otold 01 9 Otold Of 9 Otol10 O/11 0 to 12 0/11 Otold O/11 Otold O 
= ss 8. d. s. d. B. d.. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
‘Labourers .. 4, 7 6 7 6 7 6 9 6 96 9 6 


MineraL Propuction. 


~The incompleteness of the statistics of production, as evidenced by the 
fact that in many instances the export trade is taken as the measure of the 
output, is to be regretted. 
i) 


Moreover, the variety of the units of measurement employed in the differ- 
ent branches of the mining industry militates against comparison of the 
output of the several minerals, except by the standard of value of the 
products. And, even in measuring the production by the standard of 
walue, it is necessary to remember that these values are taken at different 
stages of production; for instance, the value of the tin output represents the 
~values of*ingots and ore; with some metals also, the export trade, which 
as accepted as representing the total production, is mainly in ore. 
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The summary given below shows the value of the production of the 
various minerals, exclusive of iron made from scrap, and stone other than 
that exported, and Portland cement and lime, during the five years ended 


1912 -— 
, : Value. = 
Minerals, 
1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
4 Lt — et 
Metals, a ee £ eg | &£ 
Goll—domestis ores ... 954, 854 869,546 802,211 769,353 702,129 
Silver and silver-leadt ...| 2,160,195 | 1,653,615 | 1,861,479 | 2,442,764 | 3,481,266 
Lead+—pig, &. ...| 186,746 | 186,073 | 248,561 209,784 | 264,530 
Zinct—Spelter and Concen- 
trates ve} 600,883 | 1,041,280 | 1,289,634 ; 1,414,980 | 1,766,242 
Coppert-—Ingots, matte, and 
Ore... ee eel | 502,812 | 494,787 | 486,257 1 590,102 | 579,791 
Tint—Ingots and ore ...| 205,447 | 211,029) 228,156 | 307,089 | 338,074 
Tron— : 
Pig-iron oe 98,777 | 100,357 | 161,948 145,416 | 130,708 
Tron oxidet ... 1,857 4,948 | 714 2,377 | 4,763 
Tronstone flux 3 . 6,199 3,471 1,321 861 | 761 
Tungsten— | | 
Wolframt ied ‘ 6,742 | » 11,249 16,258 29,991 |} 16,584 
Scheelitet .. ow. 11,082 14,618 | 15,747 11,342 4,963 
Platinum ves a. “pd 439 1,720! 1,418 2,999 3,880 
Molybdenitet .. 6.0 929 3,249 5,607 | 2591 3,706 
Antimonyt 4. ae : 1,141 711 | 1,450 | 2,019 | 355 
Bismutht wa. Chee Selo 22,007 1,624 2,004 1,800 1,210 
Chrome? tes ie ‘ eee esreeaca dl Mr oben tehes 300 | 60 
Cobalt}... “a oa Beals aie seule 55 | 55 a ideas sgaateees 
Manganeset ... 0 meus Te Geewestors |: Sepaaeehes sanaeene ; ParrrEey 
Non-metals. | | i 
Fuels— 
Coal. use| 8,853,093 | 2,618,596 | 3,009,657 | 3,167,165 | 3,660,015 
Coke... 1. we} 199,983 | 137,194] 189,069 184,337 | 162,454 
Shale (oil)... 0 kal 26,068 93,617 | 33,896 36,980 | 34,770 
Structural Materials *— | 
Limestone—flux dae 14,77 13,851 | 16,946 12,541 11,066 
Stone (building)t .. 0. 229 378 2,792 2,417 | 559 
Marble a . 2,200 1,700| 2,134 1,610 ‘1,340 
Cheniical material—Alunitet 2,705 8,791 2,940 3,795 13,700 
Gem Stones— | 
Noble Opal... wu 41,800 61,800 66,200 57,300 35,008 
Diamonds 1,358 3,959 2,881 4,064 2,601 
Abrasives—Grindstonest ,.. 204 192 325 191 176 
Other Mineralst 1,654 4,850} 5,550 5,360 | 8,596 
- " Total £/ 8,384,150 | 7,403,210 | 8,455,150 | 9,409,519 [11,228,677 


* See following tables as to value of Portland ceinent and lime manufactured, 


t Eaports only. 
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The production of minerals can be shown to better advantage by the 
standard of values as given in the above table. The following return. of. 
quantities, in conjunction with values, will prove interesting. The figures. 
are for the years 1911-12:— 


1911. 1912. 
Minerals. = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

: Metals, oz. fine. £ oz. fine. £ 
Gold—domestic ores. ae ah 181,121 769,353 165,298 702,129: 
Silver!— OZ. 02. 

Silver (Ingots and matte) ...| 1,767,496 177,095 2,389,195 251,652 

tons. tons, 

Lead ore, concentrates, &ec. ... 338,469 2,265,669 345,307 3,229,614 
Lead{t—pig, &. 0. wl «17,278 209,784 | 17,251 264,530 
Zinct—Spelter and concentrates 516,378 1,414,980 520,518 1,766,242 
Copper|—Ingots, matte, and ore 12,100 590, 102 11,034 579,791 
Tint—Ingots and ore... x 1,929 307,089 2,074 338, 074 
Tron— | | 

Pig-iron seat? lessee * * chee 36,354 145,416 | 32,677 | 130,708 

Iron oxideF el 1,586 2,377 3,757 | 4,763 

Tronstone flux... 0. 1,216 861 1,093 | 76k 
Tungsten— . 

Wolframt oe sae sal 283 29,991 | 172 16,584- 

Scheelitef  . 108 11,342 | 56 4,963 

0z. | 02. } 
Platinum... bee si sl 470 2,999 610 3,880 
tons. tons, 
Molybdenitet 8 Sie: 21 | 2,591 57 3,706 
Antimonyt—Metal and ore oe 166 2,010 | 63 355 
Bismuth}—-Metal and ore ai 8 | 1,800 | 6 | 1,210 
Chromet... or ae sol 150 300 23! 60- 
Non-metals. \ | 
Fuels— | ; 

Coal dai tae es | 8,691,604 3,167,165 | 9,885,815 3,660,015. 

Coke... oe - | 264,687 184,337 241,159 162,454. 

Shale (oil) eB 7, Sh 75,104 36,980 | 86,018 34,77 
Structural Materials*— 

Limestone—flux a sas 46,237 12,54] 33,186 | 11,066. 

Stone (building)t 0. cee BAIT | vivsrooss | 559 

Marble 000. eel ceeeee ees 1,610 wae | 1,340 
Chemical material—Alunitet ... 1,096 3,795 , 3,495 | 18,700 
Gem Stones-— i | 

Noble Opal wa tee Fal) aaxteetes 57,300 | ee 35,008 

cts. cts. ! 

Diamonds ve te oy 5,771 4,064 | 2,239 2,001 
Abrasives—Grindstonest... 0.) cece | 191 seiaess 176 
Other minerals and orest... ees wae ianent 5,360 scaeeabes 8,566 

Total value. | ceessees 9,409,619 | essen 11,228,677° 


* Portland cement and lime have been omitted from the table. The figures are : Portland cement, 1911 
value, £315,569 ; 1912, value, £368,280. Lime, 1911, quantity, 29,980 tons ; valuc, £82,918 ; 1912, quantity 
35/657 tons ; value £44,478. t Exports only, 
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The value of the mineral production during 1912 represents the maximum 
for any year in the history of the State, and exceeds that of the year 1907, 
hitherto the highest recorded, by £769,381. The increase in the value is due 
to the highly favourable prices obtainable for the industrial metals, which 
have steadily improved since 1908 and 1909, when the prices were low, to « 
marked expansion in the coal trade and the absence of serious industrial 
dislocations. 


The outstanding features of mining operations in New South Wales 
during 1912 were the large output of coal and of silver-lead, constituting a 
record in each case; the remarkable activity at Broken Hill; the opening of 
@ promising silver-lead ore body at Mineral Hill; the discovery of stannifer- 
ous lodes at Ardlcthan; and the high price of tin. 


The totals quoted in the tables of production are exclusive of iron made 
from scrap, Portland cement, and lime, which, for statistical purposes, are 
included in the returns of the manufacturivg industry. The following 
shows the value of production of each of these items for the last five years, 
and to the end of 1912:— 


\ Anbsual Production. | Aggregate 


| _| Production 
\ to end of 
j 1908. 1909. | 10, | apna. iz. | 1912, 
| i L mus 
i ¢ e | ¢£€ | £ | € £ 
Iron made from scrap .... 19,447 | 6,000; sa Sates in See 1,416,030 
Portland cement ---, 184,400 | 202,200 | 251,110 | 315,569 | 368,280 | 1,829,684 
Lime...) 21,610 | 24,283 20,189) 52,918! 44,478 | 277,927 
Total seo) 225,457 | 232,483 981,299 | 348,487 | 412,758 | 3,533,641 
} : | 


The value of the mineral production in quinquennial periods since 1856 
is shown in the following statement. The figures arc exclusive of iron made 
from scrap, Portland cement, and lime. 


Period, Value of Production, | Period. Value of Production. 
; i 
£ £ 

1856-60 6,069,118 | 1891-95 26,324,780 
1861-65 9,980,397 | 1896-1900 | 26,159,491 
1866-70 7,001,454 | 1901-05. | 29,880,914 
3871-75 | 10,768,230 : 1906-10 | 42,450,535 
1876-80 9,184,015 , iu 9,409,519 
1881-85 12,381,842 | 1912 11,228, 677 
1886-90 18,681,548 


To the end of 1912 the aggregate value of the mineral output of the State 
was approxiniately £296,000,000. The following statement shows the aggre- 
gate quantity and value to the end of 1912 for each of the minerals; the 
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fizvres are exclusive of iron made from serap, and stone, other than that 


exported, and Portland cement, and lime:— 


Minerals. 


Production to end of 1912. 


t 


Quantity, Value. 
Metals. ' £ 
Goid 2 , oz. finei/ 13,998,775 59,462,975 
Silyer* — 
Ingotsand matte ... a 26,194,502 | 3,828,713 
Concentrates and ore F tons 6,879,031 1 54 gq ang 
Silver-sulphide and silver- lead* ot 562,976 it 94,092,270 
Lead*— \ i 
Pig, &e. yt 138,192 | 2,000,911 
Zine*— | 
Spelter and Concentrates ... >» | 2,819,718 |; 7,539,913 
Copper*— j 
Metal and ore ave Se 216,073 | 11,784,102 
7 — ' | 
ngots é 78,476 | 3” Pp 
Ore e 26,669 I} 9,327,609 
Tron— \ 
Pig-iron—from domestic ore 33 | 185,304 | 697,756 
Iron oxide* ss 23,696 | 30,748 
Troustone flux 3 106,917 | 81,618 
Tungsten ores— i 
Wolfram* Fy 1,357 | 132,517 
_ Scheelite* 5 1,130! 100,848 
Platinuin 0Z.! 12,990 | 29,010 
Molybdenite* . tons! 305 | 36,036 
Antimony* s3 16,654 305,225 
Bismuth* 2 54] 128,537 
Chrome* ey 30,835 | 101,468 
Cobalt* ... a “o8 5 885 | 8,065 
Manganese*_.... us aes os 577 | 1,662 
Quicksilver : Ib! 1,010 | 126 
Non-metals. 
Coal xa bes sae wii wae tons! 181,595,980 69,087, 68S 
COkei (ose oe) tes | ee ee oS » | B012,084 2,138,667 
Shale (Oil) as ee nes oy . 4. | 1,651,434 2,322,831 
Limestone flux.. hg fen : ; 7 1,124,671 | 702,814 
Stone (Building)* oes a ads f 24,176 
Marble... os 2 se] 23,064 
Slates* .., see Be ‘ » No, | SiG 
Alunite* arr a a tons 39,033 119,348 
Noble Opal a. a vee ase - 2 1,330,207 
Diamonds ‘ibe ei ies bate be . ots 120,408 
Grindstones* ... “ ie 4a i 2,842 
Other Minerals unclassified”, va sis sa 122,084 
Total . £ 225,985,329 


7 “* Exports only, 


+ Up to end of 1901 includes exports only. 


Measured by the aggregate output, coal is the most valuable mineral in 
New South Wales, followed closely by gold and silver. 

As compared with the total mineral output of Australia for 1912, the 
position of New South Wales is shown by the following percentages :— 


New South Wales Production 
in proportion to Australian, 


Gold 

Silver and Lead. 

Copper ... se 

Tin tas ae 
Coal 


A Minerals (exoluding lime and cement) . 


per cent, 


711 
88°85 
17°55 
95°16 
82°84 
43°44 
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Related to the number of men employed, the output in the different 
branches of mining varies greatly. Following are the average values 
per head of miners for the last five years. 


Year, Gold. pA pce Copper. Tin, - Coal. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1908 150 390 183 84 189 
1909 156 464 210 104 144 
1910 153 425 213 113 171 
1911 165 479 275 138 182 
1912 180 608 243 128 206 


As an offset to the relatively high values of silver, lead, zinc, and 
copper, it is to be noted that these ores require expensive treatment, which 
compensates the larger output per head as compared with coal and gold and 
tin. 

Quarries. 


The quantities and values of building stones, except stone exported, do 
not appear in the statements of mineral production, but are given hereunder 
in a return of quarries for the year 1912 :-— 


Description of Quarry. of Stone retsed, | of Stone raised, 
Building eee tons. £ 
Sandstone .. is ee Sse sie tas be 67,921 28,629 
Granite... See wee a wes ae 65,386 13,129 
Syenite (Trachyte) ee “ee oe an oo 478 1,100 
Limestone “ ea aes 25 she ees 10,580 1,339 
Limestone, crude.. ws ve was cat ae 138,079 27, 200 
Basalt (Bluestone) iv wae sia on ee 446,232 91,539 
Others— 
Sandstone, for breakwater ey see 81,497 18,186 
Kerbing, Guttering, Ballast, &c., for ‘roads .. aie 117,759 11,469 
Ironstone ... Ne ase 55,170 9,194 
White inetal se ies des ais ise = 22,500 3,938 
Gravel and Sand... eee sea sie se she 147,599 5,721 
Shale and Clay ... moe bey eee see te 34,292 5,695 
Andesite ... fe ne wale <i aes oe 187,000 46, 750 


Prices oF MINERALS. ° 


With all the minerals which contribute any considerable value to the 
New South Wales production, prices are regulated by the world’s production 
in relation to the world’s demands, as, with the exception of coal, the local 
demand is small.: 


Practically the whole of the gold mined in New South Wales and Queens- 
Jand, and a large proportion of the output of the other Australian States and 
of New Zealand, is sent to the Sydney Mint for melting, assaying, and 
coining, and is accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 1014d. per oz. standard, 
or sovereign gold—22 carats fineness. 


As regards silver, production is very largely influenced by prices realisable. 
Since 1875 the value of standard silver of -925 fineness has fallen by nearly 
__ 58 per cent., and the steady fall in the price of the metal, which had already 
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set in before the opening of the Broken Hill mines, and which, notwith- 
standing a slight recovery in 1890, has persisted since with slight Huctua- 
tious, helped greatly to diminish the outpnt of the New South Wales mines 
and its value. According to the reports of the Royal Mint, in 1890 the price 
of silver in the London Market was 4734d. per oz. standard; in 1893, when 
the Indian mints were closed, the price was 35%¢d., falling to 29d. in 1894; 
since 1894 that average has been exceeded only in the years 1895, 1896, 1906, 
and 1907, when it was slightiy over 30d. In 1911 the average for the year 
was only 24,°3d. per oz., but in 1912 it was 28,,d., showing a rise of 33d. 
per oz. as compared with 1914. 

The variations in the price of lead have likewise affected the value of the 
output. From 1904 nearly to the end of 1807 the price rose with corre- 
sponding benefit to the industry; but in 1908 the prices of silver, lead, 
tin, and zinc dropped considerably. With zine and tin the average prices 
have risen steadily in the last five years, but the improvement in silver and 
lead did not take place until the latter months of 1911. 

The prices of copper have shown considerable ductuation; the average was 
very low in 1894, and remained unfavourable for sonie years. Satisfactory 
prices were obtainable in the periods 1899-1901 and 1905-7, but a decline 
took place in 1908. During the year 1912 the prices advanced steadily, and 
the average was considerably higher than in the previous four years. 

The average prices shown in the following table for silver, lead, copper, 
and tin relate to the f.0.b. prices, Syduey, based on the London prices. In the 
ease of zinc, the averages are those quoted by the Department of Mines in 
coruiection with the Broken Hill ficld:— 


{ 
Year. Silver. Lead. Zine, Copper. Tin. 
{ 
per oz. per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 
s do) £ s. d £s. dj £s d. £ os. d. 
W904 | 2 1445 11 0 Of 2213 1 &518 4] 12316 $8 
1905 |2 38 | 1218 4| 25 7 8) 6618 4; 141 0 0 
1906 | 2 63 1630 0} 27 1 4{ 85 19 O| 17818 4 
107 | 2 64 1810 0} 2515 9| 85 1 8 170 10 0 
1908 | 2 0%;) 13 1 8/ 20 3 5! 5718 4} 131 5 0 
1909 { 1 11s 1211 38 22 3 0] 57 9 2) 133 1 8 
1910 | 2 1 1213 4) 23 0 0) 56 3 4/ 153 3 4 
191i | 2 Og 13 38 4, 25 8 2) 5418 4; 188 J 8 
1912 | 2 4 1713 4, 26 3 4| 7210 0); 29 1 8 
j 


In regard to coal, average prices are quoted in connection with the values 
of production elsewhere in this chapter. 


Merats aNp MetaLbLic Orgs. 


The value of the output from metalliferous imines, and mines other 
than coal and shale mines, in the last four years, 1s summarised in the 
following statement :— 


| + \Value of Output 
Metal. 1909, moi, | 191, | 1912. acer 

7912, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Gold... sed ed | 869,546 802,211 | 769,353 | 702,129 180 
Silver, lead, zine sea ...| 2,880,968 | 8,399,674 | 4,067,528 | 5,512,038 608 
Copper sok “aie veel 424,737 486,257 | 590,102 579,791 243 
Tin oe dia at weal 217,029 228,156 307,089 338,074 123 
Other .. aa si w | 237,523 306,250 | 286,965 239,406 359 
Fotal ... a ...| 4,623,803 | 5,222,548 | 6,021,087 | 7,371,438 393 


MINING INDUSTRY. 18z 


Even in these four years the dwindling gold yield is noticeable; and. 
in comparison with other metals the value of the output per person 
employed is low, 


GoLp. 


Amongst the metals which occur in the State, gold occupies an im-~ 
portant place, both ou account of the quantity which has been raised and 
of the influence of its discovery on the settlement of the country. 


Early Discoverves, 


The first: definite record of the discovery of gold in New South Wales: 
was made by Assistant Surveyor Jas. McBrien, in February, 1823. He 
found numerous particles of gold while surveying in the Fish River 
district, between Rydal and Bathurst, a locality where, in recent years, 
surfacing operations have enabled considerable amounts of gold to be. 
obtained. 


In 1839, Count Strzelecki, while engaged in geological exploration, 
discovered auriferous pyrites in the Vale of Clwydd, but for fear of 
serious consequences to the colony, the discovery was not advertised by 
the Government. Between 1841 and 1851 various other discoveries were 
made, leading to a systematic investigation by Hargraves, who proved 
the existeuce of gold in payable quantities, principally in the localities 
of Wellington, Dubbo, and Guyong. Prospecting operations resulted 
in the discovery, during 1851, of the principal gold-fields of New South 
Wales and Victoria, Subsequently, rich alluvial leads were discovered 
at Forbes in 1862, in beach sands on the North Coast in 1870, at Mount 
Drysdale in 1892, and at Wyalong in 1893. 


Occurrence. 


Gold is traceable in more or less quantity in rocks of almost every 
geological age throughout New South Wales. 


The deposits which have been worked profitably in the last sixty years 
include the following types :— 


(1) Alluvial or detrital gold. 
(2) Auriferous reefs or lodes. 
(3) Impregnations in (a) stratified deposits and (0) igneous rocks. 


(4) Irregular deposits, as in auriferous ironstone. 


Payable deposits of detrital gold have been found in the Recent and 
Pleistocene alluvials, in Tertiary and Cretaceous alluvial leads, in the 
Permo-Carbeniferous conglomerates, in the north coastal beach sands, 
and in gravel beds of running streams. The oldest payable alluvial 
deposits worked are at Mudgee, and the important centres of alluvial gold- 
mining at the present time are the Bathurst and Mudgee districts; the 
country watered by the various feeders of the Upper Lachlan, Araluen, 
Braidwood, Tumut, and Adelong districts; and, in the north of the 
State, the New England district. 


Auriferous reefs are numerous in the Silurian and Carbonifeious rocks, 
but generally the gold occurs in chutes, productive ore alternating with 
unproductive zones of quartz, which is the principal vein-stuff in auriferous 
lodes, though gold may be found in association with potash mica, as at Hill 
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End, and with calcite, barytes, iron and copper pyrites, galena, &c, Gold- 
bearing quartz veins occur as fissure veins, as. at Temora, Grenfell, Wya- - 
long, and Parkes; as bedded veins, at Hargraves, and contact veins at 
Gundagai. The extraction of gold from quartz veins requires extensive 
machinery and gold-saving appliances, involving a large capital outlay, 
consequently this branch of mining is generally controlled by companies. 


Impregnations of gold have been found in slate, quartzite, and volcanic tuff, 
the discoveries being made in localities widely separated, as at Mount Allen, 
Narrandera, and Cobar, where gold has been found in slate rocks. At 
Gundagai, Albury, and Orange, talc, mica, and chlorite schists were found 
to be auriferous, and in the locality of Bathurst, bunches and impregnations 
of auriferous mispickel, pyrrhotine, and iron pyrites were found to be 
analogous to deposits at Tamworth in tuffs and claystones. In igneous 
rocks gold has been found in granite, invariably in association with 
hornblende; in quartz porphyry; in diorite, serpentine, felsite, and garnet 
rock. 


Irregular deposits of auriferous ironstone have been worked at Mount 
‘Allen, the deposits, first opened up for the ironstone as a flux for silicious 
copper ores, being worked since 1891 as a gold mine. 


Production. 


Below will be found the quantity of value of the gold produced during 
each quinquennial period between 1851 and 1910, and for the last two years, 
New South Wales gold which was received at the Sydney Mint for coinage 
in 1912 amounted to 119,262 oz., of the gross value of £897,555, the average 
price being £3 6s. 8d. per oz. 


Equivalent in 


Period. Quantity., 02. fine. Value, 
oz. crude, oz. fine. £ 

1851—1855 1,920,200 1,492,154 6,338, 257 
1856— 1860 1,360,763 1,222,377 5,192, 326 
1861—1865 2,233,001 2,026,093 8,606,290 
1866—1870 1,309,911 1,193,535 5,069,812 
1871—1875 1,613,049 1,462,040 6,210,345 
1876—1880 640,210 557,076 2,366,310 
1881—1885 626,931 549,319 2,333, 358 
1886—1890 546,954 464,527 1,973,183 
1891—1895 1,176,325 1,002,527 4,258, 462 
1896—1900 1,691,012 1,429,860 6,073,658 
1901—1905 1,353,526 1,133,143 4,813, 285 
1906—1910 1,316,144 1,119,708 4,756,207 
1911 215,274 181,121 769,353 
1912 200,243 165,295 702,129 


The aggregate value of the output of New South Wales up to 1912 repre- 
sents approximately 11 per cent. of the total output for the Common- 
wealth; the value recorded for this State for 1912 is the lowest since 1902, 
when the output was valued at £684,970 as against £737,164 in 1901, these 
two years being the exceptions to a series of years between 1894 and 1907, 
when the lowest output value was £1,050,730 in 1907, and the highest 
£1,628,320 in 1899. Prospecting for gold has been neglected owing to the 
remunerative employment to be obtained in connection with other branches 
of the mining industries and in the last seven years there has been a per- 
sistent decline in the value of the gold production of the State. 


MINING INDUSTRY. 
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: The crude quantities of quartz and alluvial gold won during each of the 
last ten years are estimated as follows :— ; 


Production. Production. 
Year. Year. 
Alluvial. Quartz. Total. Alluvial. Quartz. Total. 
oz. crude. | oz. crude. | oz. crude. oz. crude, | oz. crude, | oz. crude. 

1903 69,413 226,365 295,778 1908 62,390 199,293 261,683 
» 1904 79,040 245,956 324,996 1909 55,435 182,612 238,047 

1905 80,512 248,235 328,747 1910 51,681 173,134 224,815 

1906 78,690 223,866 302,556 1911 43,326 171,948 215,274 

1907 76,478 212,565 289,043 | 1912 33,893 166,250 200,243 

—— 


As before stated, the value of the gold of domestic production received 
at the Sydney Mint during 1912 was £397,555, representing rather more 
than half the gold won in the State. Following is a statement showing the 
gross weight of the gold received at the Mint from the more important 
mining districts during 1912 :— 


Mining District. | Ounces. Mining District. Ounces. 
Cobar .., ay 28,942:09 Peel and Uralla 9,926°22 
. Tumut and Adelong oe 21,987 97 Bathurst 7,890°11 
Mudgee... *... 18,471°28 || Tambaroora and Turon 3,239°35 
Lachlan .. as 15,287°38 || Other... 1,577°31 
Southern — 11,940°80 
Total .| 119,262°51 


Of the aggregate production of domestic ores during 1912, two-fifths, 
viz., 66,801 oz., valued at £283,751, was obtained from the mines of the 
Cobar district, as may be seen from the available records of the chief mining 
districts contributing to the aggregate production during the year :— 


Alluvial, 
Mining District. Quartz. Total. 
By Dredging. Otherwise. 
oz. crude. oz. crude oz. crude, oz. crude, 
Cobar Cee sae ae Boalt’ Uses. lil)’ cevawes 69,690 69,690 
Lachlan te See , 2,178 311 19,067 21,556 
Southern 9,555 1,250 9, 538 20,343 
Mudgee % 918 81 16,371 17,370 
Tumut and ‘Adelong 1,019 1,851 7,988 10,858 
Peel and Uralla So6 ve 967 2,568 6,695 10,230 
Tambaroora and Turon ... a 769 4,416 974 6,159 
Bathurst... ea ee se 1,391 | wee 2,746 4,137 


In the Cobar district the Mount Drysdale gold-field was discovered in 1892, 
and for many years contributed a large proportion of the output, but more 
recently the Mount Boppy mine, near Canbelego,.has become the premier 
gold-mine of the State. A most important find was made at Wyalong, in 
the Lachlan district, in 1893, and for the period 1897-9 the production of 
Wyalong was the highest from any gold-field; but since 1900 the annual 
output of the Cobar district has been the highest. In 1908 there was a 
marked decrease in the output from the Wyalong mines, and the yield has 
fallen below those from the Adelong, Wellington, Araluen, and Hillgrove 
districts, ; 
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The annual gold yield for the Cobar district since 1900 is shown 
below :— 


’ ! 
Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
oz. crude, eee I | 04, crude. | £ 
1900 44,676 157,108 1907 : 58,399 | 228,981 
1901 42,299 145,146 | 1908! 82,474 | 271,682 
1902 26,956 90,209 |! 1909 | 78,206 | 246,567 
1903 | 79,860 266,355 1910 68,534 | 280,254 
1904 69,140 262,213 j 1911 | 69,054 265,870 
1905 70,109 230,386 1912 | 69,690 | 283,751 
1906 68,685 224,052 |! 
| 


The low yield in 1902 was due to the cessation of work at most of the 
mines for varying periods on account of drought, and the decreases ex- 
hibited in 1904 and subsequent years, as compared with 1903, are attri- 
butable to the restricted operations of the Cobar gold-mines, where the 
number of persons employed was considerably reduced, pending the 
adoption of new methods for economically treating the gold-copper ore 
in sight. For this purpose additional machinery was erected, and the 
result is shown in the increased output since 1908. The figures for 1909 
were affected by the cessation of smelting operations at the Great Cobar 
mine owing to industrial troubles. In connection with the operations 
of the Cobar mining field, some further details are given in relation to 
the production of copper, which is the principal metal obtained. 


Drepaina. 
Development. 


During 1899, great interest wag displayed in the introduction to New 
South Wales of dredging, to turn over alluvial flats which from the 
point of view of the individual miner were already worked out. The 
Macquarie was the first stream on which operations were tried, the 
success achieved resulting in the extension of operations to the Clarence, 
Araluen, and other rivers, till in practically all the rivers of New South 
Wales, which drain auriferous country, dredging leases have been taken 
up. In addition to dredging for gold only, as elsewhere in Australia and 
in New Zealand, the alluvial tin deposits known to exist in New South 
Wales were exploited also, and the value of stream-tin won annually now 
exceeds the value of gold recovered by dredging. The Gold and Mineral 
Dredging Act, passed in the latter part of 1899, assured security 
of tenure, and greatly facilitated dredging operations over leased areas; 
and an amending Act passed in 1902 fixed the rental of Crown lands 
leased for dredging operations at 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, with a tax 
of 1 per cent. ou the net profits of such operations. Thenceforward 
dredging has maintained its importance as a branch of the mining 
industrv. 


Plant. 


Three dredges were at work during 1899, but at the end of 1900, 22 
were operating, and applications had heen received for 21,331 acres 
under dredging leases. At the end of 1901 the dredges operating, and in 
course of construction numbered 43, their value being estimated at 
£289,333; 40 of them were equipped for gold dredging, 2 for tin dredg- 
ing, and 1 was arranged to treat both gold and tin. ‘he following 
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statement shows the type, number, and aggregate value of dredges and 
pumping plants in operation at the end of each year since 1903. 


Dredging Plants, I {| 1 Dreegisy Plants, | 


Gald. | Tin. Value of 


Year, --| Plants. 


Year. Gold. Tin. ' Value of || 
— | Plants. |! 
| 


7 1 1 
Ht 1 | 
poe Pump. |Bucket. | Pump. 
! | { 


-| ; 
Bucket. Pump. HBacket| Pump, 


£ | 


1 
L 


if { 
{ £ jl | ! ! £ 
1903} 95 | 10 1 5 | 253,486 | 1908; 23 | 8 | 1 BL | 315,555 
1904 | 23 | 12 1 | 6 | 235,576!) 1909 | 18 | 13 | 2 | 33 | 309,833 
1905 | 24 9 1 | 15) | 264,934 j19lo | 28) 15 3 | 29 | 364,255 
1905 | 25 ll 2 | 30 | 815,537] 1911 | 21 14 4 32 | 383,991 
1907 | 22 | 10 2 | 35 335,000 | 1912 | 17 | YW 4 | 35 | 855,096 
‘A tt 


The plants equipped for tin as well as gold dredging have been classified 
as for gold dredging. 


Output. 


The records of sixteen © bucket ” dredges working for gold in 1912 show 
that 3,921,525 cubie yards of material were treated, the gold won amounting 
to 16,803 oz. valued at £65,905, or an average of 2-05 grains, worth 4d. 
for every yard. The records of eight “pump” dredges show that 509,081 
eubie yards of material treated yielded 3,525 oz. of gold, valued at £13,119, 
or an average of 3-34 grains, worth '6-18d. per cubic yard. 


Dredging for tin, four bucket dredges treated 503,653 cubie yards of 
material, recovering 171 tons of ore, valued at £22,415, the average yield 
being -76 Ib., valued at 10-68d. per cubic yard treated. The records of 
thirty-three pump dredges show that 2,818,753 cubie yards of material 
treated yielded 1,336 tous of ore, valued at £185,192, the average being 
1:29 lb., valued at 19-21d. per cubic yard of material treated. 


The following table demonstrates the value of the metals recovered by 
dredging since the inauguration of dredging in this State :— 


Area under Gold : Stream-tin. 
Year. Lease : +e cart a 

at 81st Dec. ! Quantity. | Wane. | Quantity. | Value. 

acres. oz. crude: oz. fine. £ tons. | £ 

1600 6,943 8,882 7,024 33,660 seagere., ll’ OReteay 
1901 8,702 23,585 | 21,100 89,628 49, 3,542 
1902 11,709 25,473 25,046 97,891 110 ; 8,390 
1903 9,015 27,237 | 24,555 104,308 244 | 20,100 
(904; 9,855 82,345 20,111 123,656 319 26,160 
1905 13,571 35,338 32,038 136,090 | 582, BO.904 
1906 | 15,595 $6,649 33,218 141,101 ; 1,032 | 120,661 
1907 16,614 39,946 36,136 153,498 | 1,692 | 176,212 
1908 16,117 {| 40,890 87.917 161,059 | 1,562 129,952 
1909 11,182 36,168 ; 32,635 138,626 1,677 146,842 
1910 16,442 31,487 28,660 121,74] 1,607 158,467 
1971 10,392 | 25,509 | 23,364 99.245 1.742 | 208,095 
1912 10,419 20,649 | 18,899 80,276 1,621 223,813 


Sitver, Leap, asp Zinc. 
The output of lead and zine in New South Wales is obtained principally 
from the silver-lead mines of the Broken Hill district. and for this reason 
the mining of these metals is diseussed conjointly in this chapter. 
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Occurrence—Silver. 


The principal ores from which silver is obtained in New South Wales 
are argentiferous galena, cerussite, zinc-blende, mispickel, iron and copper 
pyrites, and limonite (gossan), resulting from the decomposition of pyrites; 
the important minerals located in various argentiferous lodes include, in 
New South Wales, native silver, antimonial silver, silver chloride, silver 
bromide, silver iodide, silver chlorobromide, and several other compositions. 
The progress of silver-ore development has been so considerable in recent 
years that the value of the output quite eclipses other metals, even gold, in 
spite of a persistently low price for silver itself. 


The earliest mention of the discovery of silver in the rocks of New 
South Wales was made in 1839 by Count Strzelecki, who, following up 
his geological investigations, recorded the further discovery, in 1845, 
of native silver at Piper’s Flat. In connection with the southern gold- 
fields of the State, references wero made by Rev. W. B. Clarke in 1860 
to the presence of silver in alluvial drifts; but the first effort to test the 
commercial value of the argentiferous ores of New South Wales con- 
sisted of a shipment to London for smelting, in 1864, of 120 tons of ore 
from the Moruya Silver Mine. This ore proved extremely refractory, 
yet averaged 22 oz. of silver and 1 oz. 8 dwt. of gold per ton; but costs 
of freight and treatment rendered the venture unprofitable, and the 
quantity of silver raised in New South Wales was very small until the 
year 1882, when extensive discoveries of the metal, associated princi- 
pally with lead and copper ores, were made in various parts of the State, 
notably at Boorook, in the New England district, and later at Sunny 
Corner, near Bathurst, at Thackaringa, Silverton, Broken Hill, and at 
other places on the Barrier Range, and in the Burragorang Valley. 


Lead. 


Mining for the lead product alone has not been carried on extensively 
in New South Wales, because all the lead ores yet discovered have con- 
tained more or less silver; and naturally the ores richest in silver wete 
exploited first, since the market price of lead was not high enough to 
encourage its production except as a by-product, or in simplifying smelt- 
ing operations, 


The earliest record of lead-mining in the State relates to a mine opened in 
1848 at Yass, and closed as unprofitable after a brief period. The principal 
ores of lead discovered in New South Wales are galena and cerussite; but 
less common ores, viz., oxide, sulphate, phosphate, arseniate, molybdate, and 
tungstate of lead have been found in varying quantities in several localities. 
The chief source of lead supplies in New South Wales is the Broken Hill 
silver lode; its ores consist mainly of argentiferous cerussite in the upper 
oxidised zone, and in the lower portion, of argentiferous sulphides of lead 
and zinc, consisting of a crystalline mixture of galena and zinc-blende. As 
the ore from the lower workings of the Broken Hill lode shows in recent 
years a decreasing proportion of silver, and as the price of silver declined, 
while the value of lead improved, the production of latter has increased in 
quantity and in value. : 


Zine. 


Ores of zinc have been located in various parts of New South Wales, 
viz., red oxide of zinc in the Vegetable Creek district, carbonate of zinc 
in the Cooma district, and the oxidised ores of the Broken Hill silver lode. 
Zinc-blende, the most common ore of zinc, is found in association with 
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galena in the majority of ihe silver mines of the State; yet, though thus 
widely distributed, zinc-blende is not mined specially for the production 
of metallic zinc. On the contrary, till recently its occurrence was re- 
garded as militating against the successful extraction of the silver and 
lead with which the zinc-blende is associated, and for several years after 
the opening of the Broken Hill mines the zine content of the ore was 
lost in smelting. Improvements in methods of treatment, however, 
resulted in the saving of a proportion of the zinc concentrates, and sub- 
sequently rendered possible the profitable extraction of zinc from the 
tailings accumulated since the opening of the-mines. The formation of 
.companies to recover the zinc contents of large quantities of tailings, and 
the installation by mining companies of treatment plants have added 
greatly to the vast wealth of minerals extracted from this field, and 
indicate this State as one of the principal producers of spelter in the 
future. 


Production. 


Assessment of the total output and value of production of silver-lead ores 
mined in New South Wales is hampered by the fact that the process of 
extracting the metallic contents has been conducted for the most part out- 
side the boundaries of the State, a proportion being treated within the 
Commonwealth, while large quantities of concentrates are exported to 
Europe for treatment. For this reason the value of the output credited to 
New South Wales does not represent the value of the finished product, but 
the estimated net value of the ore, concentrates, bullion, &c., as declared to 
the Customs Department at the date of export from the State. 


Caleulated on this basis the quantity and value of New South Wales 


silver and silver-lead ore exported to the end of 1912 are shown in the 
following table :— 


Silver. | Silver-sulphides, Silver-lead, and Ore. 
i} 
} Total 
Period. uantity. 
* Quantity. Value. | pn ae Value. Value, 
| Ore. Metal. 
oz. £ tons. tons. £ £ 
To 1885 1,730,297 382,884 7,074 191 237,810 620,694 
1886-1890 2,481,253 | 464,081 165,756 94,002 |. 6,478,515 6,942,599 


1891-1895 | 3,009,187 | 445,873 | 663,754 | 231,847 | ‘12,615,432 | 13,061,305 
1896-1900 | 2,352,092 | 269,663 | 1,771,983 | 86,005 | 9,592,856 | 9,862,519 
1901-1905 | 4,154,020 | 445,051 | 1,877,515 | 108,353 8,910,586 | 9,355,637 


1906 284,904 | 36,431 |’ 349,720 | 22,218 | 2,826,542 | 2,862,973 
1907 2,043,887 | 257,314 | 413,720 | *20,360 | 3,658,632 | 3,915,946 
1908 2,490,163 | 253,920 | 358,730] ......... 1,906,275 | 2,160,195 
1909 1,718,005 | 168,974 | 269,306] ......... 1,484,641 | 1,653,615 
1910 1,773,913 | 175,775 | 317,697)... 1,685,704 | 1,861,479 
1911 1,767,490 | 177,095 | 338,469 | ........, 2,263,669 | 2,442,764 
“1912 2,389,195 | 251,652 | 345,307 |... 3,229,614 | 3,481,266 


* Lead contents shown in the following table. 
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Similar information regardiug the lead (pig, In matte, also lead-carbonate 
and lead-chloride) exported is shawn below; the quantity as stated for 1907 
and subsequent years represents the contents, based on average assay, of 


bullion produced within the State. 


Period, Quantity. Value. 
= Peg I 
| £ 

1889-1890 ( 8,298 
1891-1895 | 7,413 
1896~-190) 258,874 
19V1-1905 | 2.55, 366 
1906 1,084 
1907 19,768°35 374,182 
1908 14, 936°40 186,746 
1909 15.475°85 186,073 
1910 21,193°00 248,561 
1911 17,276°00 209,784 
1912 17,251:00 264,530 


The following statement shows the quantity and value of zine (spelter 
and coucentrates), the product of domestic ores, exported, since 1889. 
These exports represent practically the total production :— 


Periad. Quantity, | Value. 
_ | 
tons. £ 
1889-1899 307 °30 3, 866 
189!-1895 663-15 7,077 
1896-1920 137 ,931-05 146,023 
1901-1995 183, 782-24 440,402 
1906 103, 665-60 292,806 
1907 237,218°95 336,620 
1G98 276,720°05 600,383 
1909 373, 906-20 1,941,280 
1910 468 ,627°00 ! 1,289,634 
1911 516, 378° 00 1,414,980 
1912 520,518°30 1,766,242 


The steady increase in the produetiou of silver. lead, and zinc may be 
seen in the following summary of the values during the last ten years :— 


| Silver, Silver- A 
= y ‘ :, « \ Zine (Metal and | . 
Year. | ice age er bend (Pig, &e.): Couperin Total, 

! : ‘ 

£ £ £ £ 

19103 1,501,403 38,586 86,587 | 1,626,576 
1S04 2,065,540 65,964 117,978 2,249,482 
1905 2,404,052 2,657 | 221,155 2,717,864 
1906 2,862,973 1,084 292,806 3, 156,863 
1907 3,915,946 374,182 536,620 4,826,748 
1908 2,160,195 186,746 £100,883 2,947 ,824 
1909 1,653,615 186,073 1,041,280 2,880,968 
1910 1,861,479 248,56] 1,289,634 3,399,674 
1911 2,442,764 209,784 | 1,414,980 4,067,528 
1912 3,481,266 264,530 | 1,766,242 | 5,512,038 


In 1908 the output was affected by a fall in the prices of silver and lead, 
and in 1909 by a strike of the Broken Hill miners. 
production was the highest on record owing to the favourable prices which 
prevailed throughout the year. 


In 1912 the value of 
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As previously stated, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead 
mines are exported for treatment outside the State and the figures shown 
in the preceding tables do not convey an adequate idea of the importance of 
these mines. During the last ten years, however, the Department of Mines 
has collected independent records from the various mining and smelting 
companies and ore-buyers with the object of ascertaining the actual value 
accruing to the Commonwealth from the silver-lead mines. Thus particu- 
lars have been obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, 
lead, and zine extracted within .the Commonwealth, and the gross nietallic 
contents of concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on the basis 
of average assays :-— 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth 


ti ted Bg 
from ores raised in New South Walcs, Concentrates exported, me Eg 
: SHOS 
; 2Bugs 
, 7 Boe? 
Year, | ' ® Contents by average assay. : is 3 5 P 
on jAgeregate] <p Assessed Boe 
Silver. | Lead. Spelter, Value, 5 Value. 3% 5 Aad 
| & Silver, | Lead. | Zine. 8 anes 
i 
j | 
oz. fine, | tons. tons. £ tons. | oz. fine. | tons. | tons. £ £ 


1903 | 6,489,689 | 92,298 286 
1904 | 7,751,667 | 106,038 299 
1905 | 6,804,934} 93,183 B44 
1906 | 5,575,410] 79,925} 1,008 
1907 | 5,921,457| 79,870 984 
1908 } 6,484,288 | 103}371] 1,065 
1909 | 8,717,016 | 64,821] .. 
1910 | 5,196,323 | 94,818 489 
1911 | 5,731,468 | 94,966) 1,708 
1912 | 5,220,588 1 101,811] 2,545 


90,929 | 76,824 | 1,736,512 29,706} 14,625] 308,714! 2,099,643 
88,784 | 140,464 | 2°945,058 ; 59,507 | 22818] 6425125 | 2°730,909 
31,317 | 270,474 | 3,480,561 | 69,044 | 30,637 | 1,181,720 | 3,318,037 
127977 | 165,151 | 3311/0138 | 58%683 | 33,427 | 15876,834 | 3,989,811 
28,420 | 837,823 6,228,225 | 111,880 76,645 | 3,874,775 | 6,808,195 
08,410 | 330.812 | 5,499,381 , 69,501 | 113,853 | 2,400,997; 4,409,407 
76,394 | 409,438 | 6/867 75 90,207 | 144,018 | 2,707,680) 3,884,074 
Oo 
4 
7 


oe peepee poe 
Reubepbhow 


5-220 | 506,959 | 7608-336 | 5/085 | 184/408 | 3/190;860 | 479367070 
9,271 | 559,591. | 8,797,077 | 117,795 | 188,669 | 3,259,246 | 5,208,517 
7,442 | 587,738 | 8,203,711 | 97,736 | 194,214 | 3,692,352; 6,169,794 


In connection with the above figures, it should be mentioned that, 
although the metallic contents are based on average assays, it is impossible 
to say what proportion of the bulk quantities was recovered. In the case 
of the lead and zine contents, the quantities have becn estimated only when 
payment is allowed for them. 


It is estimated that the quantity of silver yielded by the mines of New 
South Walos to the end of 1912 amounted to 292,842,076 oz. fine valued at 
$44,619,611 -— 


oz. fine. £ 
Metal obtained in Commonwealth w= 135,850,505 20,051,496 
Contained in concentrates, &c., exported we: 157,491,571 24,568,115 
Total a .. 292,842,076 44,619,611 


Broken Hill Field. 


The mines on the Broken Hill field are the chief contributors to the 
silver and silver-lead and zine output of Australia. The argentiferous lead 
ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill districts were discovered in 1883 
by a boundary-rider on Mount Gipps run. The field extends over 2,500 
square miles of country, and has developed into one of the principal 
miuing centres of the world. It is situated in western New South Wales, 
beyond the River Darling, and on the confines of South Australia. 

In the Barrier Range district, the lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic 
Micaceous schists and banded gneisses, intruded by granite, porphyry, 


and diorite, and traversed by numerous quartz reefs, some of which are 
gold- bearing. 


The Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered; it varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for-several miles, the country 
having been taken up all along the line of lode, and subdivided into nume- 
rons leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 
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The output of ore from the Broken Hill mines for each of the last ten 
years is shown in the following statement :— 


Quantity. 
Year, Total, 
Oxidised Ore, Sulphide Ore. 
tons, tons, tons. 2 

1903 22,072 1,078,442 1,100,514 
1904 14,895 1,327,381 1,342,276 
1905 11,157 1,327,877 1,339,034 
1906 20,943 1,231,193 1,252,136 
1807 32,142 1,620,749 1,652,891 
1908 38,241 1,409,283 1,447,504 
1909 23,478 1,006,809 1,030,287 
1910 24,102 1,219,582 1,243,684 
1911 26,501 1,457,886 1,484,397 
1912 28,057 1,611,602 1,639,659 


During the year 1912 remarkable activity prevailed on the Broken Hill 
field, owing to the high prices obtainable for the metals. Operations were 
somewhat hampered by a shortage of skilled labour. 

In the enormous deposits of sulphide ores at Broken Hill, zinc-blende 
is @ principal constituent. 


In the utilisation of tailings during 1912 three companies were actively 
engaged in treating zinciferous tailings, &«. The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company conducted smelting operations at Port Pirie, South Australia. 

The total value of the mineral output of the Barrier district during 1912 
was estimated at £4,436,759, as compared with £3,832,431 in 1911. In addi- 
tion, the treatment of zinc tailings in 1912 yielded an output valued at 
£1,033,098, bringing the total production of the Broken Hill field to 
£5,469,857 for the year. 

The following statement summarises the recorded operations of the 
companies engaged in mining on the Broken Hill field : — 


Value of 


Output from |, Dividends 

Name of Company. Anmneriee a of Operator es 

to December, Peorer 

1912, “ 
£ £ £ 

Broken Hill Proprietary (Limited) ... | 600,000 | 34,710,053*| 10,256,000 
Broken Hill Proprietary, Block 14 (Limited) | 155,000 3,448,108 536,660 
British Broken Hill Proprietary (Limited) .. | 339,000 2,682,937 474,100 
Broken Hill Proprietary, Block 10 (Limited) .»-| 1,000,000 3,993,513 | 1,280,000 
ooh hide Corporation (Limited), Central Mine _...| 1,100,000 | 13,409,085 | 1,230,625 
en Hill South Silver-mining {No Liability) ...| 200,000 4,978,900 | 1,195,000 
aoa Broken Hill (Limited). 600,000 2,708,202 658,940 


Broken Hill Junction Lead- -mining (No Liability)... 150,000 838,569 85,000 
Junction North Broken Hill Mine (No Liability) ...| 250,000 1,359,044 79,793 
Broken Hill South Extended (Limited), formerly Z 


New Australian Broken Hill Consols ... 337,500 150,344 50,000 
Zine Corporation (Limited)—~Mining Department, 
formerly Broken Hill, South Blocks (Limited)... t 870,271 10,000* 
Tailings Treatment Companies— 
Zinc Corporation (Limited) : -| 575,000 |? 
Amalyamated Zinc (De. ae 8) (Limited). 500,000 | 5 1,088,088 (28,402 
Total... ue we) ose, wee aes 5,806,500 | 70,182,124 [16,177,580 
2 ‘ ‘ alot ‘ 
* The value of the ores purchased during 1908-12 is not included. } Sinee amalgamation with Zinc 


Corporation separate figures regarding capital and dividends of Mining Department not available, 
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In addition to the dividends and bonuses paid is to be considered the nomi- 
nal value, £1,744,000, of shares in Block 14, British, and Block 10 Com- 
_ panies, allotted to shareholders of the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 


As a result of the early success of the Broken Hill mines, numbers of 
miners were attracted to the district, and the population of the municipality, 
which prior to 1883 consisted of only a few station hands, at the census of 
1911 numbered 30,972—16,921 males, and 14,051 females, At the end 
of 1912 the population was estimated at 32,500. The average number of men 
employed in and about the mines during 1912 was 8,219:—4,161 under- 
ground, 4,010 on the surface, including 374 at zinc-treatment plants, and 48 
at isolated mines. Compared with the previous year there was an increase 
of 515 men, notwithstanding that the supply of labour in all branches, par- 
ticularly miners, was short of the demand. 5 


Yerranderie Field. 


Next in importance to the Broken Hill field are the Burragorang silver 
lodes, in the Yerranderie Division. In this field rich galena occurs in bunches, 
but the deposits are very variable in width and composition. Owing to the 
excessive cost of transport, only high-grade ore is sent away, and a consider- 
able quantity of second-grade is left in the mines or dumped at the surface 
for future treatment. The operations of the mines on this field since 1900 
are shown in the following statement :-— 


a ee Metallic contents of Ore. x 
Year. | ‘and sold. en 
Gold. Silver. | Lead, 
tons, 02. oz tons £ 

1900 616 101 58,527 118 9,125 

1901 152 174 86,017 125 11,€00 

1902 1,553 306 146,018 229 18,373 ; 
1903 1,2934 308 145,275 2174 18,304 

1904 3,733 550 263,621 4483 | 32,068 

1905 3,527 707 | 243,403 451 37,599 

1906 2,473 557 223,572 439 39,156 

1907 4,469 862 479,243 1,005 80, 582, 

1908 7,402 1,293 828, 129 1,892 114,029 

1909 6,650 1,231 719,264 1,654 99, 374 

1910 7,338 1,399 783,295 1,873 113,071 

1911 6,606 1,025 728,340 1,674 105,600 

1912 7,055 1,438 676,095 1,906 121,859 

oe Other Fields. “og 


! mow 
The other fields which contributed to the output of silver-lead ores include 
the Kangiata mines, in the Yass Division, where 7,943 tons of ore were 
raised in 1912. The metallic contents were estimated as follows:—Silver, 
93,088 oz.; gold, 233 oz.; lead, 1,177 tons; and copper, 250 tons. The gross 
value of thé ore was £45,536. 


The Conrad mines, in the Tingha Division, yielded 21,958 tons,.of ore, 
estimated to contain silver 95,244 oz., lead 1,646 tons, zinc 480 tons, copper 
220 tons. The, total value was £51, 907. 


Dasite 1912 a promising silver-lead ore body, the most ‘important dis- 
. covered in New South Wales for many years, was opened tip at Mineral Hill, 
north of Condobolin, in the Melrose district; 1,648 tons of ore, valued at 
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$18,516, were raised, and were estimated :to .contain silver -49;020 0z., gold 
400/0z., and lead 326 tons. 


The Cobar -copper-mines, of which details. are given in connection with 
“eopper ‘mining, yield large-quantities of silver and -lead,:the figures for 1912 
being silver 275,861 oz., and lead 1,420 tons. 


Correr. 


‘Ores -of «copper are worked chiefly in the central -part of -the State, 
‘betaveen the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. Deposits occur also 
an. the New England and Southern districts, as well as-at Broken Hill, 
thus.showing a wide distribution. 


Lhe principal useful ores are native copper found in most df the cuprifer- 
ous deposits; red and black oxides; grey and: yellow sulphides; and green and 
blue carbonates of copper. 


The earliest effort to develop copper-mining in this State dates from 1844, 
and in 1851 the first geological examination of the known copper deposits of 
the State was made by Surveyor Stutchbury. As with the development of 
amining generally, but particularly with the copper-mining industry, disad- 
vantages of distance from commercial centres, and lack of transport facili- 
ties, militated against steady development, and in the majority of cases, 
after the extraction of the richest oxidised ores in the upper levels, the mines 
closed down, especially when the market value of the metal shbwed any 
tendency to depreciate. Since 1894 an increasing demand for copper for 
industrial purposes has assured a fair price, and with extension of transport 
facilities and improvement in methods of treatment, particularly of low- 
grade sulphide ores, copper has advanced to third place in the aggregate 
value of production from the metal mines of the State, the total output of 
metal and ore being assessed at £1134 millions at December, 1912. 


Production. 


The copper lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a high grade as 
compared with those of many well-known mines worked in other parts 
of the world, and,-given a fair price and transportation facilities, are 
capable of yielding satisfactory returns. The net export of eopper ingots, 
matte, and regulus and ore is taken as the production of the State. The 
quantities and values are shown below from the year 1858 to the present 
time :— 


Quantity. 
Period. Ingots, Matte, Value. 
dnd Reals, Ore. 
cae tons. tons. £ 

VERE 1858-1879 14,876 2,102 1,067,670 
{ 1880-1884 23,715 19 1,554, 326- 
1885-1889 18,160 537 778,804. 
1890-1804 10, 195 1,738 . 454,765 
1895-1889 25,408 852 1,286,084 
1900-1904 32,173 8,791 2,014,040 
1905-1909 41,425 - 3,037 2,972,253 
1910 8,435 4,455 486,257 
1911 10,618 1,482 590,102 
1912 8,990 2,044 579,791 


For the year 1912 the total value, £579,791, represents £560,025, value of 
ingots, matte, and regulus, and £19,766, value of copper ore. 

The copper-mining industry reached its highest point -of ‘production 
‘in 1906,-when the value of ‘the output was £789,527, ‘the year of highest 
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production previously was- 1883; when copper: to- the value of ££72/98R: 
was obtained ;. but in the following years the industry rapidly dectined: 
through the heavy fall in the price of the metal; till in 1894 the. year's 
production was valued: at‘ £63;617, the average: price of the metal: fon- 
the-year being only £40:per ton. During the last deeade the average: 
production has-been. maintained.on.a‘ high level, far in advance-of: that. 
of any other décennial- period. 


The diminished output in-1912; as-compared with:the previous year; .is.due 
tothe deerease in. the yield from -the smaller mines: 


Several important centres.of production. have.been. opened up in. recent. 
years. 


At’ Nymagee, copper: to the value of ‘£236,845: was produced during: the: 
three years, 1905-7; but in 1908 operations were suspended, as low market. 
prices, combined.with.the-heavy cost of. transport, rendered it impossible :to 
treat. the ore profitably. At the end of 1912, however, preparations. were. 
being made. for. the. resumption of work at. the.principal. mines. At Crowl. 
Creek, Shuttleton, in.1912, 192.tons of blister copper, valued at £10,735, were::. 
produced, and at. Adaminaby, Cangai, and. Dandaloo. satisfactory outputs: 
were recorded. 


Cobar Field. 


The Cobar mines constitute the chief centre of the copper-mining indus- 
try, contributing. over 70 per cent. of the value of the year’s production. 
From:.the point of view of combined output, the gold-copper mines worked in 
the Cobar district rank.next, in value of production, to the silver-lead mines 
of the Broken Hill field. The following statement shows the quantities and 
values: of the minerals taken. from the Cobar field in each of the last:ten 
years:— 


Quantity. Value. 
Year... Copper, . Copper, 
Gold. Silver. ee eod Lead. Gold. Silver. aa en Lead Total. 
oz, fine.| 02.. tons. | tons. £ £ £ £ £ 
1903 62,705 | 50,841 3,642 ... | 266,355 5,089 | 221,242 ass 492,686 
1904 61,730 | 50,334 3,825 oT 262,213 5,033 | 236,510 aa 503,756 
1905 54,480 | 91,440 6,303 225 | 231,418 9,366 | 444,858 3,000 | 688,642 
1908: §2,746:| 80,751 | 5,950 |: 957 | 224,052) 10,034] 516,320| 17,416 | 767,822 
1907 53,946 | 84,375 5,647 317 | 229,150] 10,117] 474,681 4,258 | 718,206 
1908 64;082.| 90,218-| 6,099 a» | 272,204 9,343 | 347,429 ia 628,976: 
1989: | 58;047| 79,887 5,630 |... | 246,567 5,991.1 253,378 tee 505,936. 


1910 61,328: | 114,467 6,270 37 | 260,506] 8,710) 282,348 485 | 552,049 
1911 62,591 125,276 6,611.) 147 | 265,870] 9,463) 370,109) 1,911] 647,353° 
1912 | 66,801 | 275,861 6,848 | 1,420 | 283,751] 28,784] 410,155 | 23,393) 746,083 


The-history of development of the Cobar lode dates from 1869, when. 
specimens of' copper were discovered in the district. In 1870 a mineral 
conditional purchase of 40 acres was worked; and between 1870 and 1876, 
when the Great:.Cobar: Copper: Mining Co. (Limited) was formed, some 
3,000 tons of ore were sent vid Bourke and Darling River to Port 
Adelaide for smelting. In 1889 the collapse of the world-wide copper boom: 
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interrupted a period of progressive development, and operations were sus- 
pended; in 1891 a branch of the main Western railway was extended to 
Cobar; and two years later the Great Cobar Mine was let on tribute to a 
syndicate, who successfully introduced a cheaper and more rapid blast- 
furnace method of reduction. In 1900 the syndicate purchased the mine, 
and in 1906 sold it to an English company—the Great Cobar (Limited)— 
which now controls the principal mines of the district. 


The Cobar lode forms a low ridge, having a north and south trend, in 
a country of sandstone and slate, the elevated areas being the direct 
result of mineralisation. The principal indurating agencies in the high 
metalliferous areas are silica and iron. Where possible, the contract 
system is operative in stoping and trucking below ground. The copper 
sulphides are eminently suitable for pyritic smelting, but up till 1901 the 
ores as they came from tlie stopes were roasted. 


An assay made in 1881 of Cobar copper revealed 92°65 per cent. copper, 
1 oz. 5 dwt. of silver, and 2 oz. 12 dwt. 4 grs. of gold; but, though gold 
was a known content of the copper ores, no attempt at recovery was made 
till 1893-4, the copper ore being exported and sold at lower prices than 
Chilian copper, notwithstanding its gold and silver content. 


The following statement shows the quantity of ore treated, and the 
amount of the copper output of the Great Cobar Mine since 1895 :— 


Period. Ore treated. | cea: Period, Ore treated. in iy a ed. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1895-9 401,116 14,160 1910 293,324 6,248 
1900-4 599,891 16,010 1911 352,149 6,548 
1905-9 984,934 22,432 1912 361,298 6,650 


Since 1904 quantities of ore obtained from subsidiary mines controlled by 
the Great Cobar (Limited), and also purchased ores, are included; to 
facilitate smelting, the different furnace ores are blended. 


Operations were restricted during 1912 owing to scarcity of labour. 


TIN. 


Tin, unlike copper, is relatively restricted in its geographical and petro- 
logical range. It is the rarest of the common metals of commerce. 


In addition to alluvial deposits, tin ore occurs in situ in granite and 
adjacent contact rocks, usually occupying fissures or penetrating walls; the 
majority of the tin lodes yet discovered in the State are on a small scale, but 
the lodes, developed or undeveloped, are very numerous. The maximum 
a attained. in the tin lodes of New South Wales is, approximately, 

eet. 


Tin is usually contaminated by iron, arsenic, antimony, lead, copper, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, and stannous oxide, but the impurities are removable 
readily if advantage be taken of the high specific gravity of tinstone, its 
stability at red heat, and its insolubility in acids. Samples of native 
tin have been reported in New South Wales, but the common tin ores are 
cassiterite and stannite. The latter ore was, till the location of deposits 
at Howell, and later at Tolwong, New South Wales, and at Zeehan, Tas- 
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mania, too rare to be commercially valuable. Other ores of tin, caufieldite, 
cylindrite, franckeite, stokesite, and tealite are comparatively rare in New 
South Wales. 


Tin ore occurs in the extreme Northern, Southern, and Western divisions 
of the State, but the proved area of workable quantities is limited practically 
to the western fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and 
Tingha as the chief centres. 


The ore has been discovered also in small quantities in the Barrier 
district, at Poolamacca and Euriowie; near Bombala, in the Monaro 
district ; at Gundle, near Kempsey; at Jingellic and Dora. Dora, on the 
Upper Murray; in the valley of the Lachlan; and in fine particles in 
beach sands along the coast, in association with gold, platinum, and 
monazite. . 


The earliest traceable reference to tin in Australia was made by 
Governor Phillip in September, 1788, who suggested the probability of 
mining’ development; and the first record of local occurrence of the 
mineral was noted by Josiah Wedgwood, in 1790, in a rock specimen 
sent to him by Governor Phillip. In 1824 W. C. Wentworth included 
tin as a fossil production of New South Wales; the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
writing in 1849, predicted the discovery of tin in abundance; in 1851 
he recorded his first authentic discovery of tin ore in New South Wales, 
in the Snowy Range, locality of Jindabyne; in 1853 he followed up his 
predictions and discovery by reporting the occurrence of tin in the New 
England Range. 


In subsequent years discoveries were made in various localities, and speci- 
mens of tin ore and stream tin were exhibited, but till 1871 the discoveries 
had no commercial value. In that year large deposits of tin ore were opened 
up near Inverell. Numerous companies were formed and leases taken up, 
and in 1872 tin ore was smelted at Newcastle. 


Much interest was aroused in 1912 by the discovery of stanniferous lodes 
at Ardlethan, and a large number of claims were taken up. A report fur- 
nished by the Government Geologist shows that the lodes occur in granite 
close to its junction with Silurian slates, and are lenticular in form, varying 
in width from an inch to several feet. The developmental work was insufii- 
cient to serve as a basis of a reliable estimate as to the permanence of the 
lodes, but surface indications favoured the occurrence of rich. deposits of ore 
separated by patches more or less unproductive. The accumulations have 
resulted from denudation in past ages of the upper portions of the lode; in 
some cases large masses of ore found on the surface consisted of cassiterite 
encrusted with a considerable proportion of iron oxide, and yielded from 40 
to 50 per cent. of metallic tin. Similar occurrences have been worked in 
neighbouring districts, but abandoned owing to the exhaustion of payable 
ore. 


As the available sources of the world’s tin supplies are comparatively 
restricted, and no known important fields await development, the neces- 
sity for preserving stanniferous areas for legitimate mining is apparent. 
In New South Wales these areas are usually rugged and unfit for close 
settlement, but their grazing capacity can be fully developed without 
hampering mining activities. In regard to alluvial deposits, the possi- 
bility of redredging, after they have been exploited by the modern system 
of dredging or hydraulic sluicing, is not alluring. As to lode-tin mining, 
the majority of the innumerable lodes are small, and the tin ore capri- 
cious in occurrence; but the principal lodes certainly offer inducement 
for systematic development work. 


77109—B 
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Output. 


From the opening of the fields, in 1872, the annual output of tin increased 
rapidly until 1881, when its value was £568,795, being almost equal to tlie ' 
output of gold for the year, and but slightly behind coal. From 1881 to 1902 
the effects of periods of dry weather, and consequent restriction of water 
supplies combined with fluctuations in the price of metal, tended to make the 
output very variable from year to year, the minimum output being £45,638 
for 1898. Since 1902 the activity which has characterised tin-mining on 
the various fields throughout the State, owing to the satisfactory prices 
obtained, has resulted in a steadily increased output value, so that tin has 
contributed in a very considerable degree to the total production of the: 
mineral wealth of the State, its aggregate yield, in point of value, standing 
in the fifth place, after coal, gold, silver, and copper. 


The output and the value of production of tin since 1872 have been as 
follows :— 


Period. Ingots, Ore, Agiaate 
i tons. tons. £ 
1872-1879 18,364 12,996 2,015,407 
1880-1884 22842 2°700 2) 194,533 
1885-1889 12,974 1,635 1.415, 374 
1890-1894 7,196 1,040 677,392 
1895-1899 4,608 197 342,503 
1900-1904 4,220 1,222 617,446 
1905-1909 5,567 3,712 1,191,635 
1910 s47—s 1,021 928) 156 
1911 958 71 307,089 
1912 900 1,175 338,074 


The figures for 1912 show value of ingots £183,000, aud ore £155,074, 
making the total as above, £338,074. 


In the years 1908 and 1909 the value of the output showed a decrease 
below the records of the preceding years, due to a drop in the market 
price and to the lesser output of ore principally from the dredges in the 
Tingha division. Since 1910 the price has risen steadily, and as a result the 
value of the output has increased, though the quantity is but slightly higher. 
In 1962 the value of production was £338,074, as compared with £307,089 
in the previous year. 


The proportion of ore to ingots, as may be seen, has been: very vari- 
able. The output of dressed ore from the tin lodes of the State has been 
comparatively small. Local treatment plants are neither numerous nor 
extensive, and the industry of tin-dressing has been intermittent and 
relatively unimportant. The recovery and cleaning of alluvial tin ore form 
a simple process in the early stages, but become more complicated in the 
final steaming stage. In the first year of tin-mining, the crude product 
of the mines was exported, but with the introduction of local auction 
sales, penalties for depreciation below a minimum standard forced sellers 
to remove the heavy associates of tin in the ore. Though the first tin 
ore from Elsmore, New England, was smelted in 1872, smelting has not 
been carried on extensively; but, as dressed tin ore is sufficiently pure, 
very valuable, and of relatively small bulk in proportion to its metallic 
content, the absence of local smelting facilities does not seriously handi- 
cap the export trade. 
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Tin Output for the Commonwealth. 


Tn comparison with the total value of the output of tin for the Common- 
wealth, New South Wales stands secoud:— 


vf 
S Value of Output to end | Value of Output 
Btate. . of Tez. daring 191, 
£ | £ 
Tasmania... A 11,634,617 ; 543,103 
New South W: ales... oe 9,327,609 338, 074 
Queensland .. vel 8,106,741 364,503 
Western Australia... Ses 1,048, 76 ' 65, 159 
Victoria ~ ail 782,680 j 5,733 
Northern Territory — 33 325, 898 27,001 
Dredging. 


Tin dredging was commenced in New South Wales in 1900, at Cope’s 
Creek, vicinity of Tingha. During 1912 dredging plants furnished a yield 
of 1,621 tons, valued at £223,818, and representing 66:2 per cent. of the total 
‘output. Figures in detail in regard to tin dredging have been given in 
connection with goid-dredging operatious. 

The principal leads worked during the year were at Tingha; at Vege- 
table Creek, near Emmaville; at Deepwater; and at Wilson’s Downfall. 

During 1912, twenty-one pump dredges, operating on the stanniferous 
gravels in the Tingha division, recovered 714 tons of stream tin, valued at 
£98,495. The plants operating in the Emmaville division obtained 744 tons 
of stream tin as the result of the year’s work; the value is set down at 
£101,948. The dredges operating in the Wilson’s Downfall division re- 
covered 140 tons, valued at £19,977. There were also several smaller plants 
operating in the Bendemeer division, recovering 14 tons, valued at £2,007; 
in Glen Innes division 94% tons, valued at £1,553, were obtained; and a 
quantity of stream tin was saved by several of the gold dredges. Within the 
forty-one years that have elapsed since the opening of the tin-delds, the value 
of the net export, which is regarded as the production, has been £9,327,609. 

The following statement shows the growing importance of the Emmayille 
division in relation to the aggregate ovtput of the dredges during the past 
five years :— 


Emmaville Division. | Value [fegpertian from 
as | e “OF Stream Tin Enmaville 
ici . ‘. | Stream ‘Tin | , Son tn | otal Output 
Material treated. recovered, | Value. |New South Wales. Vaine, 
cubic yards, tons. | £ £ per cent. 
1908 397,800 237 i 23,440 | 129,952! 18-0 
L909 494, 000 405 | 36,923 | 146,842, 23°1 
1910 1,086,200 702 | 69,074 | 158,467 | 43°6 
1911 1,183,804 713 | 83,308 208,095 40-9 
gly 1,039,789 744 | 101,943 223,813! 45°35 
I 


8 tannite-bearing Lodes. 


As the discovery of the stannite-bearing lodes of New South Wales 
. brought the previously rare ore of stannite into the arena of commercigl 
ores, those lodes are worthy of further notice. At Howell, the stannite 
core is associated with galena, zinc-blende, and mispickel; at Towlong also 
with chalcopyrite. The Conrad mines, Howell, were opened in 1890 asa 
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silver-lead proposition, and later developed copper and tin. In 1912, 21,958 
tons of ore raised were estimated to contain silver, 395,244 oz.; lead, 
1,646 tons; zinc, 480 toms; and copper, 220 tons—the total value being 
£51,097. The whole of the tin in the ore has been left in the’slag awaiting 
separation. : 

The Tolwong lode was located in 1904, and au average sample of the 
best copper ore from all openings yielded copper, 10°23 per cent.; tin, 
2°10 per cent. ; arsenic, 8°78 per cent. ; silver, 2 oz. 15 dwt. 13 grs. per 
ton; gold, several grains per ton. Mining is still in the developmental] stage. 
In the effort to solve the complex problem of stannite metallurgy, the ore 
and silver are matted and the tin slagged, as at the Conrad mines. 


Iron anp Iron Ones. 


The commercial cres of iron are classified as follows :— 


Magnetic ore or magnetite. Spathic ore. 
Red ore or hematite. Aluminous cre. 
Brown ore or limonite. Chrome ore. 


Apart from the chemical composition and mechanical structure of an 
ore, and the nature and proportion of impurities it contains, the question 
of commercial value depends upon the position of deposits, relative to fuel, 
limestone, and water, the means of transport available, and the cost of 
raising the ore. 

Iron is known to oceur throughout New South Wales, principally in 
the form of magnetite, hematite or goethite, limonite, and bog-iron; 
deposits of chrome iron are also found. Magnetite, as the richest of 
the iron ores, contains, when pure, a little over 72 per ceut. of available 
metallic iron. Of a number of analyses made from deposits at Brown’s 
Creek, in the county of Bathurst, where veins of this ore have been 
opened out, the samples of ore yielded from 48°83 to 61°3G per cent, of 
metallic irou. 

Hematite or goethite oceurs in very exteusive deposits in the Blue 
Mountains and Macquarie Ranges, the principal centres explored 
being situated at Mittagong, Picton, Berrima, Cadia (near Orange), 
Lithgow Valley, Wallerawang ; in the Rylstone aud Mudgee districts; and 
in the vicinity of Port Stephens. The results of a number of analyses of 
this kind of ore denote that it is very rich in metallic iron, containing 
a proportion of 42°69 to 64°48 per cent., and in the niajority of cases 
over 45 per cent. of metal. A gample of hematite from the Maitland 
district contained 60°83 per cent. of metallic iron, and another from 
Mount Pleasant, near Wollongong, analysed during 1891, gave 54°28 per 
cent. of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced by their almost 
invariable occurrence in proximity to limestone and coal beds. It is 
fortunate, also, that the main lines of railway pass through the regions 
where the deposits are most easily worked. 


Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—occurs principally at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels, in the Blue Mountains; in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field; and at Bulli, in the Nlawarra district. This ore 
is usually found very rich in nietal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron, while English clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, contain only about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
occurs in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures. 
Bog-iron ore, which is impure limonite, is found principally at Mitta- 
gong; and assays of this ore gave a percentage of metal of more than 
45 per cent. 
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Ore Supplies. 


Estimates made during 1905 in the Geological Survey Branch give the 
description and quantity of iron-ore then available in the various. 
districts ei New South Wales, where the deposits occur. The estimates 
were prepared on the basig of superficial area, depth to which the ore- 
extends, and average weight of a unit of ore, and were announced as 
conservative approximations :— 


Estimated 
District. Description of Ore. quantity of 
Ore. 
~ ~ tons. 

Bredalbane os tes ..| Brown oreand hematite... ss 700,090: 

Cadia_ soe ak we ...| Specular hematite, magnetite, an 39,000,000. - 
carbonate ore. 

Carcoar .., Kg ee ot ..., Hematite and brown ore ... su 3,000,000 
Chalybeate Spring Deposits of! Brownore... i 38 wef 1,510,000. 

Southern District. | ; 
Cowra... ve nay cies ...| Magnetite ... -_ he we 100,000" 

Goulburn sds aes oe ..., Brown ore... rhs ae int 1,022,000 

Gulgong ... a5 wh fas ..| Magnetite ... oe we sas 120,000 

Mandurama and Woodstock ... ...| Brown ore... si ie sal 609,000 

Marulan... an sai ina ... Brown ore and hematite .., a 40,000 

Mudgee .. os is ad ...| Brown ore with manganese... re 150,000 

Newbridge, Blayney, and Orange ...| Brown ore and magnetic ore asi 150,000 

Queanbeyan ae an ...| Magnetic ore ... aie wae eae 1,000,600 

Rylstone and Cudgegong _... ..| Brown ore... sas et 443,080 

Wallerawang and Piper’s Flat ...| Brownore... ss ws a 200,000 

Williams and Karuali Rivers... ...| Titaniferous magnetite ... wi 1,973,000 

Wiugello te wae Sd ...| Aluminous ore ae aoe poe 3,000, 000 

Total... eae 58,017,000 


It is noticeable that practically all the known iron-ore permanent 
deposits of New South Wales are to be found west of the Great Dividing 
Range. 

Of these deposits, the Cadia ironstone beds, 14 miles from Orange,. 
have proved the most extensive yet examined. The ore consists of two. 
classes, oxidised and unoxidised, the former, being chiefly hematite and. 
magnetite, containing from 57 to 65 per cent. of metallic iron. A large 
proportion of the ore is of excelleut quality, and suitable for the manu- 
facture of steel by the ordinary Bessemer and other acid processes, and 
compares favourably with some of the best American ores with an admix- 
ture of limonite. 

The deposits at Carcoar include hematite and magnetite, which contains 
about 52:67 per cent. of metallic iron, with 11 per cent. siliea, but is slightly 
deficient in phosphorus. 

Particular value attaches to these deposits on account of their proximity 
to the coal supplies of Lithgow and the limestone deposits of Portland. The 
Carcoar ore costs, approximately, 7s. per ton delivered at Lithgow. 


A large amount of iron ore has been raised from the deposits situated 
in the Marulan, Goulburn, Bredalbane, Mittagong, and Carcoar districts. 
At Mittagong, Moss Vale, Picton, and in the lawarra district, some of the 
shale and sandstones are highly ferruginous; and in these localities there 
are also quantities of iron ores deposited through the action of chalybeate 
springs, which are still active, so that the process of deposition of iron 
oxide cau be seen. The ore is limonite, partly ochreous and powdery and 
partly compact. 

In the Mudgee district there are manganiferous deposits capable of 
being utilised for the production of ferro-mangauese. 
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Yor the first blast furnace erected in New South Wales, supplies were 
obtained from the irenstone deposits of county Camden, but though excel- 
lent ore is available, the quantity there is not sufficient to warrant the 
outlay of much capital in ironworks and equipment. 

Ap ait from: the Cadia deposits already mentioned, magnetite, though 
found in numerous localities, has not been located in deposits capable of 
yielding great quantities of ore; but particular interest attaches to the 
titaniferous magnetite deposits in ithe vicinity of the Williams and 
Karuah Rivers, on account of their proximity to the northern coal-fields, 
aud to the occurrence of limestone in the locality. 

The ore contains from 36 to 52 per cent. of metallic iron, and from 
3 to 16 per cent. of titanic acid, in addition to silica and phosphorus, 
thus militating against the profitable employment of the ore. 

Another magnetic iron ore deposit of importance is that at Quean- 

. beyan, containing, approximately, 1,000,000 tons. With the opening of 
the Federal Capital railway, this deposit would rank as the second best 
in New South Wales. 

Aluminous iron ores and bauxites have been examined, at Wingello 
chiefly, but ferruginous bauxites are known to be widely distributed through- 
out New South Wales, as at Moss Vale, Invereli, and Emmaville; and these 
are of considerable economic value as furnace charges when rich hematites 
and other ores are being smelted. 

The claybaud iron ores of the upper coal measures do uct extend over 
wide areas. They are shales containing varying percentages of ferric 
and ferrous oxides, and where the shale has become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the iron salts an economic iron ore is obtainable. Spathic 
ores have not been located in commercial quantities in New South Wales. 

In 1911 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the iron and 
steel industry in New South Wales, particularly as to the suitability of 
domestic ores for the manufacture on a large scale of iron and steel, the 
costs of production, and ihe approximate cost of a plant capable of pro- 
ducing the whole of the iron and steel likely to be required by the Govern- 
ments within the Commonwealth. The Commission found that the known 
iron ore deposits in New South Wales, and in the other States of Aus- 
tralia, were of quantity and quality amply to warrant the outlay of 
eapital in the equipment of blast furnaces, and iron and. steel works for 
manufacturing; and, further, that the coalfields in the northern and 
southern districts of New South Wales can supply sufficient reasonably 
good coke to meet the maximum demand. 

Iron and steel works are in course of construction by the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company near Neweastle. 


lronstone Fluc. 


Varying quantities cf iron ore have been despatched from the different 
producing centres te the smelting works at Dapto and Cockle Creek, and to 
the ironworks at Li fer use as fiux, the gold conteuts of the ore e helping 
to defray the cost of railway carriage. The estimated quantity of iroustone 
flux raised during the last ten years is shown in the following table:— 


Year, Quantity. Value. | Year, | Quantity. Value, 
tons. £ i tons, £ 
1903 22,120 15,834 | 1908 8,087 6,199 
1904 8,661 6,628 | 1909 4,339 3,47] 
1905 6,801 4,525 | 1910 1,648 1,321 


| 
. 1906 935 723°) 1911 1216 | 861 
~ 1907 | 10,659 7,707 | 1912 | 1,093! 761 
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The decrease in the cutput since 1998 was due partly to the closing down 
of the smelting works at Dapto. The establishment of ironworks at Eskbank 
resulted in a greatly inereased output in 1907. The requirements of the 
smelting companies, owing to suitable ores being obtained, were on a 
lessened scale during the last three years, and the quantity of ironstone 
flux consequestly shows a decrease. 


Jron Oxide. 
Parcels of iron oxide are sent from the Mittagong, Port Macquarie, 
aud Goulburn districts to various gas-works for use in purifying gas. 
Following is a statement of the output ef iron oxide for the last ten 
years :— 


Year. Quantity. | Value. | Year, Quantity. | Value. 
| tons, £ : tons. | £ 
1993 1,194 1,181 | 1908 1,827 | 1,857 
1904 415 239 | 1909 4,900 4,948. 
1905 542 417 i 1910 1,351 7i4 
1906 584 336 «| 191 1,586 2,377 
1907 1,595 | 1,961 || 1912 3,757 | 4,763: 
The total recorded output, measured till 1902 by exports, was, to the end 
of 1912, 23,696 tons, valued at £36,748. 


Production of Iron and Steel. 


Under the Manufactures Encouragement Act, 1908, the Commonwealth 
Government has provided a bounty, to a total amount of £150,000, on all 
pig-iron made from Australian ore, and on puddled bar-iron and steel made 
from Australian pig-iron within the Commonwealth, from ist January, 
1909, to 80th June, 1914; the bounty is payable at the rate of 12s. per ton 
produced, and the maximum amount payable in any financial year is 
£30,000. The bounty paid under these terms, on the output of New South. 
Wales, during the last four years, is as follows :— 


Pig-iron. Puddled Bar-iron. Steel. 
Year. ; 
Production. Bounty Paid, | Production. Bounty Paid. | Production. | Bounty Paid. 
f 
tons. £ tons, £ tons | £ 
1909 23,180 13,908 | 1,939 1,163 1,855 \ 1,113 
1910 | 40,326 24,196 ! 3,384 2,086 3,410 | 2,046. 
191] 24,658 14,795 1,789 1,073 2,633 1,580 
1912 | 31,104 18,663 549 O29, | Sesehadaden {|| Catneuade ’ 
In regard to the bounties paid for production of galvanized iron and 


wire netting, figures are given in the chapter “ Manufacturing Industry ” of 
this Year Book. 


The output and value of finished iron, pig-iron, &c., for the last ten 
years are shown in the following statement :— 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year, Quantity. Value. 
| tone. £ tons. £ 
1908 6,086 85,790 : 1908 40,297 118, 224 
1904 6,303 80,504 | 1909 29,762 106,357 
1905 | 4,447 85,693 | 1910 40,487 161,948 
1906 8,000 112,848 | 1911 36,854 145,416 
1907 29,902 178,632 4 1912 32,677 130,708 
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The recorded output of pig-iron, &e., to the end of 1912, was 337,445 tons, 
valued at £2,113,786, The bulk was made from scrap-iron, but in 1907 the 
smelting of iron ore was resumed, and the figures given above include the 
following production from domestic ores :— 


{ 
Minerals Used, Pig-tron. | 
Year, ts 5 | = | Steel Ingots. 
Tron Ore, | Coke, | Limestone. | Production. Value. 
tons. | tons, tons. tons. £ tons. 
1907 34,500 20,873 13,433 18,631 60,550 5,700 
1908 51,206 36,134 22,467 30,393 98,777 | 3,946 
1909 46,740 | 34,785 21,649 26,762 100,357 4,958 
1910 72,825 | 54,619 31,890 40,487 161,948 7,815 
1911 | 58,206 45,178 | 23,921 36,354 145,416 4,338 
1912 55,170 | 51,102 } 20,399 32,677 130,708 | wseseeee 


For the last three years the output was wholly from ores raised in New 
South Wales; in 1907, 2,881 tons, aud in 1908, 5,687 tous of slag were used, 
in addition to the coke and limestone shown above. 


TUNGSTEN ORES. 

Tuugsten minerals occurring as ores are liubuerite, wolframite, ferberite, 
and. scheelite; and though tungsten is of wide oceurrenec, the individual 
deposits in any part of the world are rarely large enough to be commercially 
important. Australia ranks as one the chicf producers of tungsten ores. In 
New South Wales, tungsten ores, gencrally associated with minerals such 
as tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, aud molybdenite, occur in many districts. 
The deposits are patchy, but a steady demand during recent years has 
stimulated the search for payable deposits, especially in the Peel, Uralla, 
and New England districts. 

Hillgrove is the only distriet in which scheclite is known to exist in com- 
mercial quantities. The deposits oceur as thin veins and small lenses, and 
the mining is restricted to comparatively limited enterprises. The ore is 
of good quality, and carries a large percentage of tungstic acid. The prin- 
cipal deposits of wolfram are situated at Torrington, in the Deepwater 
division; plats are being installed on this field to work extensive low-grade 
-deposits. Supplies of wolfram have been obtained also, at irregular inter- 
vals, from the distriets of Emmaville, Glen Innes, Wagga, and Wilson’s 
Pownfall. 


Scheelite and Wolfram. 


The output of sclieelite and wolfram in the last ten years is shown in the 
following statement :— 


| Scheelite. Wolfram. 
“Year. - , 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
77 { i 

tons. £ H tons, £ 
1903 96 140 9 608 
1904 16 1,406 89 §,432 
1905 138 10,122 87 7,361 
- 1906 | 110 7,647 132 i 9,057 
1907 196 23,781 207 26,235 
1908 154 { 11,082 86 6,742 
1909 193 | 14,618 | 127 11,249 
1910 15] 15,747 165 16,258 
1911 108 11,842 283 29,991 
1912 56 | 4,963 172 16,584 
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ANTIMONY. 


Ores of antimony are of common occurrence in New South Wales, but 
the best are located in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts; and 
at Bowraville, on the North Coast. The principal source of supplies is at 
Hillgrove, near Armidale, where the lodes occur near the junction of slate 
and granite. The antimony ore is obtained principally in the course of 
mining for gold or scheelite, with which it is associated. The chief ore 
worked is antimonite or stibnite, which occurs frequently in lodes with a 
quartz gangue. Native antimony aud occasionally stibnite have been found 
at the Lucknow mines, near Orange. Other ores occurring frequently are 
cervanite, jamesonite, dyscrasite, tetrahedrite, and antimonial silver chloride.. 


Prospectors have been successful in obtaining small quantities of ore in 
the Kookabookra, Uralla, Maitland, and Barraba divisions, and in the 
Copmanhurst district. Lodes have been opened and partly worked uear 
Nambueea, Drake, Gulgong, and Razorback. Analyses of antimony ore 
show from 16:5 to 79-5 per cent. of metal; but the working of the mines is 
more or less intermittent owing to the unstable market conditions. The 
output was increased as the result of favourable prices in the periods 1880-82 
and 1890-94; in May, 1906, a rise in the price caused the reopening of 
numerous claims, and mining operations were carried on with great activity 
throughout the year on the Hillgrove field, and also at Bowraville. During 
the succeeding year, however, the value receded, and has since remained low. 

The following statement of the quantity and value of the output of anti- 
mony metal and ore during the last ten years will show the fluctuating 
nature of the industry :— 


Year, Quantity. Value. | Year. Quantity. Value, 

| ~ “| 

| tons. £ i tons. £ 
1903 | 13 135 | 1908 117 | 1,141 
1904 i 109 503 1909 96 71E 
1908 388 5,221 ' 1910 97 | 1,450 
1906 | 2,451 52,645 | 1911 | 166 2/010 
1907 || = s1,782 46,278 | 1912 | 63 355 

| 


The value of antimony ore raised during 1910 was enhanced by gold 
contents. The total output of antimony to the end of 1912 is estimated at 
16,654 tons, valued at £305,295. 


MANGANESE. 


Manganese ores have been discovered in various places in New South 
Wales, but generally in localities lacking transport facilities. Pyrolusite, a 
manganese dioxide, and psilomelane or wad, are the commonest ores. 
Other ores, as manganite and diallogite, have been found in the Bathurst 
district; rhodonite and braunite have been found in several widely-separated 
districts. Specimens analysed have yielded a very high percentage of metal; 
but the demand in the State for manganese is small, and prices are unre- 
munerative. Manganiferous iron ores have been located in the Mudgee 
district. 


The value of manganese raised to the end of 1912 is stated at £1,662, the 
last year of production being 1908, when only 2 tons, valued at £7, were 
raised. 


Assays made during 1911 of samples from Carcoar, Rockiey, and 
Grafton showed 35-49 per cent. manganese, A sample from Trundle 
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gave 47 per cent. metallic manganese, equal to T4 per cent. manganese 
dioxide; and another from Tilbuster gave 53 per cent. metallic man- 
ganese, equivalent to 84 per cent. manganese dioxide. 


BisMctTH, 

Ores of bismuth, which is a rare metal, have been located in various dis- 
fricts in New South Wales. In workable quantities bismuth has been 
found, associated with molybdenite, tin, and gold, in quartz-veins, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Gien Innes, the principal mines being situated at 
Kingsgate. Rich argentiferous ores have been obtained, the lode consisting 
of soft granular felspar matrix, impregnated with blotches of bismuth, 
molybdenum, and chloride of silver. The total value of bismuth, the produce 
of New South Wales, exported up to the end of 1912 was £128,537, repre- 
senting 541 tons of metal and ore. The total quantity exported during 
1912 was 5 tons 16 ewt., valued at £1,210. At Whipstick in the locality 
of Pambula 68 tous of bismuth ore raised in 1912 yielded metal valued at 
£859. At ISingsgate nearly 3 tons of bismuth, valued at £580, were won. 
Assays of samples from Tenterficld in 1912 revealed 10 per cent. of bismuth. 


MoLysppENuM. 


Molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum, occurs most plentifully 
in pipe-veius at Kingsgate, near Glen Inues, aud at Whipstiek, near Pam- 
bula; in both these localities it is associated with ores of bismuth. Molyb- 
denum is used chiefly ia the preparation of special steels, its influence being 
similar to that of tungsten, but it gives greater toughness, and the steel so 
treated is more readily worked when hot, and stands hardening better than 
tungsten steel. Molybdenite, in association with bismuth, has been found 
in the locality of Deepwater. In 1912 about 80 tons of ore were raised, 
but not treated. During 1912, 56:55 tons of molybdenite, valued at £3,706, 
were exported. 


PLATINUM. 


Platinum is known to cecur in several districts of New South Wales, 
but platinum mining, in comparison with other branches of mining, 
and for less valuable ores, is unimportant. The productive deposits are, 
however, only of comparatively recent discovery. Platinum was traced 
in 1878 iu the auriferous sands ou the northern beaches, and in 1894 the 
beach sands of the Evans River were investigated, since which date small 
quantities of platinum have been obtained from these beach deposits, On 
the Fifield gold-fleld, in the Parkes district, the metal is found associ- 
ated with the gold in washdirt. The platinum occurs in coarse, shotty 
grains. 

The total yieid of platinum for the year 1912 was 610 oz., valued at 
£3,880, as compared with 470 oz., valued at £2,999, in 1911. The quantity 
of platinum produced to the end of 1912 was 12,990 oz., valued at £29,010. 


Iridium and osmium are metals closely allied to platinum; their oecur- 
rence has been noted in the alluvia of the goldfields and in the sands at 
Bingara, Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. 

An assay in 1911 of dredge concentrates from the locality of Wellington 
revealed platinum 6 oz. 3 dwt. 12 grs. per ton of “fines”; osmiridium to the 
extent of 5 dwt. 20 grs. was also present. 


CuRoMIUM. 
Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially important ore 
of chromium which is an accessory constituent of a variety of minerals; 
it has been found usually associated with serpentine in the northern 
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portion cf New South Wales, in ihe Clarence and Tamworth districts, also 
near Guudagai; the principal mines are at Mount Lightning, in the 
Mooney Mooney Ranges, about 18 miles from Gundagai. The uses of 
chromium may be classified as follows :—-Metallurgical—in the manufac- 
ture of alloys and furnace linings; chemical—as a constiluent in colour- 
ing materials, mordants, oxidising agents, and taunages. 


The chrome mining industry dates from 1882, the first attempt in 
New South Wales being made at the Peel River, but the low prices 
obtainable and the difficulty of transportation prejudicially affected the 
industry. The quantity produced during 1899—5,248 tons, valued at 
£17,416—is the highest recorded as the annual output. In 1900 the produc- 
tion fell to 3,285 tons, valued at £11,827, the decrease being due to the: 
exhaustion of the smaller deposits. During 1907, 80 tons, valued at £105, 
were used in the lining of furnaces. The mines were not worked then till 
1911, when 150 tons, valued at £300, were raised; in 1912 the output was 
23 tons, valued at £60. The total production up to 1912 was 30,835 tons, 
valued at £101,468. Assays of chrome iron ore from the localities of 
Wallendbeen and Mingay during 1912 yielded from 39 to 44 per cent. of” 
chromic acid. 


CoBaLT AND NICKEL. 


Cobalt and nickel are usually associated in the same minerals, and 
traces of both metals have been found in several districts in New South 
Wales. Workable quantities have, however, been located in very few 
places. . 

Deposits of cobaltiferous minerals have been found at Bungonia, Carcoar, 
and Port Macquarie; but the market for the metal is small. The only 
deposits worked during recent years are at Port Macquarie, where the ore 
oceurs in nests or pockets in serpentine and the overlying clays resu!ting 
from its decomposition; but the irregularity of occurrence prohibits profit- 
able working, and operations were discontinued in 1904. An average sample 
assayed cobalt oxide 7-48, and nickel oxide 2:39 per cent. The output of 
cobalt during 1910 was valued at £55, the ore being obtained from an 
abandoned side at Bungonia. During the last two years no ore was raised, 
and the value of the total production to the end of 1912 was £8,065, repre- 
senting 885 tons of ore. No production of nickel is recorded. 


Mercury. 


Cinnabar, the most important ore of mereury, occurs in numerous locali-~ 
ties in New South Wales, but up to the present it has not been discovered’ 
in a sufficiently concentrated form to enable it to be economically wrought. 
In 1869 a deposit near Rylstone was opened up, but extensive prospecting: 
operations mct with little suecess. Cinnabar has been discovered also at 
Bingara, Orange, and Broken Hill, and at Woolgoolga, Yulgilbar, and 
Pulganbar, in the North Coast division; recent operations have been con~ 
fined to the last-mentioned two fields. 

The total production of quicksilver recorded to the end of 1912 amounted 
to 1,010 1b., valued at £126, extracted in 1903 from 40 tons of ore raised at 
Yulgilbar, where there is an extensive occurrence of low-grade ore. 

During the years 1908-11 assays of ores from Pulganbar have disclosed, in 
many instances, a high percentage of mercury. At the end of 1912 it was 
estimated that 2.000 tons of ore had been raised, and experiments were being’ 
conducted with the object of reducing the heavy cost of treatment. 

There is a considerable demand for mercury o1 account of its use in the 
metallurgy of gold and silver, especially in the recovery of gold by amalga- 
mation. 
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As an eucourugement in the search for quicksilver ores, the Government 
of New South Wales has offered a reward of £500 for the production of 
50,000 Ib. of quicksilver from domestic ores. 


Oruer METALS. 


A specimen of uranium ore was found sone years ago in the dump at 
the old cobalt workings at Carcoar, and again, in 1912, radio-active ores were 
noted, but no exploratory work has been done. 

Tellurium has been discovered at. Bingara and other parts of the 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western railway line, 
though at present only in small quantities, which would not repay the 
cost of working. It has also been found at Captain’s Flat in association 
with bismuth. 


Selenium has been discovered at Mount Hope, also in association with 
bismuth. 


Aluminium is not included in the specified mineral output of New South 
Wales, but, in view of its constantly increasing use in nianufactures, it is 
interesting to note that the ores from which it is made occur in great abun- 
dance in New South Wales. All clays are composed maiuly of hydrous sili- 
cate of aluniina, and these are of conimon occurrence, but the metal may be 
obtained at less cost from some other minerals. 


Bauxite, which is considered the most suitable mineral for the manufacture 
of aluminium and its alloys in commercial quantities, has been located in 
extensive deposits at Wingello, in the county of Camden, and in the Inverell 
and Emmayille districts. It is of voleanic origin, and is generally found 
capping small hills. Near Inverell bauxite has been used extensively 
for making roads, with very satisfactory results. Alunite also contains a 
high percentage of alumina, but the yield obtained in New South Wales is 
used chiefly in the manufacture of alum. 


SMELTING AND REFINING. 


Smelting as a distinct industry is carried on in several centres in New 
South Wales, the most important works being at Cockle Creek, in the 
northern district, and at Port Kembla in the south. At Cockle Creek the 
ores treated are obtained from Broken Hill, as well as from other imines 
of the State; at the Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Works at Port 
Kembla, the greater portion of the output is derived from blister copper 
produced at Mount Morgan, Queensland, though a small proportion is 
derived from New South Wales ores. Complete statistics are not available 
as to the capital invested in smelting works in New South Wales and the 
numbers of persous employed, but the extent to which domestic ores are 
exported is an indication that local smelting and refining operations are not 
considerable. 


The following statement shows the recorded operations of smelting com-~ 
panies dering 1912 :— 


} 
Output. | 


Works. 7 ay Poros ) Value, 
Gold. | Silver. | Lead, | Copper. | Tin. | 
| 
oz. fine. 02. | tons. leave fine.| tons. ; £ 
‘Cockle Creek... wr ..-| 12,487 | 1,056,268 | 15,605! .. joo | 410,409 
Port Kembla... ee »-| 115,218 | 475,257 a | 16,888 | 1,781,338 
Waratah zl age Sas 787 fs 54,700 
Woolwich | | .. + 900 | 183,000 
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The output shown above for the works at Waratah and Woolwich is 
from domestic ores only. At Port Kembla local ores included in the 
above statement yielded as follows:—Gold, 1,058 oz. fine; silver, 3,302 oz.; 
copper, 295 tons; total value, £26,729. 

In November, 1912, a demonstration was given at Woolwich of processes 
of elimination by which almost pure radium bromide was produced. The 
ore treated consists of ilmenite coated with earnotite and obtained from 
a lode at Olary, South Australia. After being crushed at the mine the ore 
is treated in a magnetic separator, and the concentrates, when bagged, are 
sent to Sydney for further treatment. Besides radium salts, oxide of 
uranium in marketable quantity and of fair quality is obtained. 

A report on the Olary field furnished during 1918 by the Government 
Geologist of South Australia states that prospecting has disclosed several 
lode formations, through which the metallic minerals are distributed in the 
form of irregular shoots. The uranium-bearing lodes are in the early stages 
of development, and so far the amount of high-grade ore proved is very 
small. One company only produces a regular output, but there are favour- 
able indications in the workings of other mines. 

‘The standard grade of uranium ores specified by foreign buyers is 2 per 
cent. of uranium oxide, and, moreover, the price of such ores in European 
markets is very low, therefore the profitable treatment of lower-grade ores 
within the Commonwealth would be of immense value to the industry in 
Australia. The cost of treatment, as published by the Radium Hill Com- 
pany, is stated at £19 10s. per ton, and the total cost, including mining, 
crushing, concentrating, and transporting concentrates to Sydney, at £29 
17s. 11d. per ton. 

Further details in regard to smelting works, &c., are given in connec- 
tion with that section of the Manufacturing Industry of this Year Book 
which relates to metal works and machinery. 


Coa. 


The coal-fields of New South Wales are of much greater importance as 
to area and as to quality of the coal than in any other part of Australia. 
The coal-bearing rocks within the State have been classified as follows :— 


Maximum 
Thickness of | ! 
Geological Age, aig Perea Locality. Character of Coal, 
(Approxi- 
mate). 
fo. |! 
Tertiary—Eocene to 100 | Kiandra, Gulgong,| Brown or lignite. 
Pliocene, , Forest Reefs. | 
Mesozoic—Triassic or 2,500 | Clarence and Richmond Suitable for local use. 
Trias-Jura. Rivers, 
Paleozoic—Fermo- |! 13,000 | Newcastle and Mait-| Snitable for gas-making, 
Carboniferous, | land, Illawarra, Blue)  steam-raising, and house- 
; i  Monntains. hold use. 
oa geote CAEeny ; 10,000 | Strond, Bullahdelah ... Inferior. 
erous. { 


The coal deposits of the Tertiary rocks, which have been found in the 
deep alluvial leads of many of the gold-fields, are not considered to be of any 
commercial value. 


The Mesozoic coal measures occupy a considerable area in the Clarence 
River basin, and extend into Southern Queensland, where valuable seams 
are worked at Ipswich. Within New South Wales, however, the seains are 
thin, and interspersed with shale bands. Mesozoic coal is remarkably free 
from sulphur, and comparatively smokeless; it contains a large proportion of 
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carbon, but on aceount of the high percentage of ash it is not of commercial 
alue, and is suitable only for local use. 

The Permo-Carboniferous rocks, which contain the productive coal seams, 
are estimated to extend over an area of 28,000 square miles, north, west, and 
south of Sydney, the coal measures occupying about 16,550 square miles. It 
is impossible to determine the quantity of available fuel in these measures, 
but it has been estimated by the Government Geologist that, within a depth 
of 4,000 feet, there. are 115,847,000 tons of eoal. This estimate allows. for 
one-third loss in working, impurities, &e. 

The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north, to Ulladulla on the south, and thus has a seaboard of 200 miles, which 
enhances the value of the deposits by conducing to easy shipment and the 
development of oversea trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to. 
the west, and north-west as far as Rylstone, whence the boundary line ex- 
tends northwards beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly diree- 
tion to Port Stephens. The widest part of this area is between Rylstone and 
Neweastle—100 miles; the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
where the uppermost seam is nearly 8,000 feet below the surface. 

From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions, and emerge: to 
the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the TWawarra district to 
the south and at Lithgow in the Blue Mountain region to the west. 

The Permo-Carboniferous rocks have been classified in descending order 
as follows:— 


Coal Content 
‘Thickness, Workable 
(approximate). 


feet. feet. 
1. Upper or Newcastle Coal Measures a bam sed 1,400-1,500 35~40 
2. Dempsey Series (freshwater beds) .. 2,200 | wae 
3. Middle, or Tomago, or East Maitland, Coal Measures... 5C0—1,800 18 
4, Upper Marine Series... se ie .»| §,000-6,400 | ow... 
5. Lower or Greta Coal Measures... se i w, 100-300 20 
6. Lower Marine Series... . fe 4,800 | ow. 


‘The upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. Their seams outcrop at Newcastle, Bulli, and Lithgow, and extend 
continuously under Sydney, the deepest portion of the basin. 

In the northern coal-field twelve seams have been discovered in these 
measures, five being worked; in the southern, five distinct seams are known, 
but two only have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western 
field three only have proved of commercial value. After many unsuccessful 
boring operations, the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located 
under Sydney Harbour in 1891, and is now worked at a depth of nearly 3,000 
feet. 

The coal obtained at Newcastle is specially suitable for gas making and 
for household use; the coal from Bulli and Lithgow is esseutially steam coal— 
the southern produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting purposes 
by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden in a 
blast furnace, and it contains less ash than the western. The coal obtained 
at the Sydney Harbour Colliery is also a good steam coal, and may be loaded 
direct into oversea steamers from a wharf near the pit’s mouth. 

In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain deposits 
of kerosene shale, a variety of torbanite, cannel coal, or boghead mineral. 
It is used extensively for the manufacture of kerosene oil, and for the pro- 
duction of gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though much less extensive, 
occur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field. 
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The middle coal measures outcrop near East Maitland, but do not appear 
in the western field; their occurrence in the southern field has not been 
definitely proved. 

The lower or Greta measures outcrop over au irregular area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen; they occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, and 
extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These measures 
have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern portion of 
the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal of the Greta 
measures is contained in two seams, aud ig the purest and generally the 
most useful obtained in the State, being of good quality, hard, and economi- 
eal as regards working. The Greta seams are worked extensively between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most inrportaut coal-mining district in 
Australasia, and yielded one-third of the total output of New South Wales 
coal in 1912. 

Developmen. 

The earliest record of the location of coal in New South Wales dates 
back to August, 1797, the discovery being made at Coalcliff, near Wollon- 
gong, and was shortly followed by the discovery of seams of coal in the 
cliffs at Newcastle; between that date and 1829 the total quantity of 
coal raised is estimated at 50,000 tons. 

In 1826, the Australian Agricultural Society obtained from the Crown 
a graut of 1,000,000 acres of land, with the sole right of working the 
coal-seazns known to exist in the Neweastle district, and several mines 
were opened with profitable results for a number of years; but it was 
not until the expiration, in 1847, of the monopoly enjoyed by the com- 
pany, that the coal-mining industry showed signs of extensive develop- 
ment. 

During that year the output of coal reached a total of 40,732 tons only, 
valued at £13,750. Six years afterwards the production was doubled, 
and the cutput increased rapidly year by year, exceeding 1,000,000 
tons in 1872, and thereafter steadily increasing till the production for 
the year 1912 amounted to £9,885,415 tons, valued at £3,660,015, being a 
record in the history of the State’s coal-mining industry, The average price 
secured ot the pit’s mouth in 1912 was 7s. 5d. per ton. 

Production of Coal. 

The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1880, the 
quantity and value of coal raised in New South Wales from the earliest 
record to the close of 1912, the total production being 181,595,980 tons, valued 
at £69,087,688. . 

The figures are exclusive of coal used in the manufacture of coke, par- 


ticulars as to which are quoted elsewhere in this chapter. 
Period. Guantitye:- ag Pite Mouth, | Sanat 

: tons. £ s. d. 

Prior to 1880 20,697,747 11,036,723 10 8 
1880-4 10,615,625 4,672.569 8 10 
1885-9 15,490,611] 7,077, 8f4 9 2 
1890-4 : 17,830,177 6,811,568 7 8 
1895-9 21,334,976 6,048,281 5.8 
1900-4 29,792,589 10,369,050 7 0 
1905-9 39,083,328 13,234,796: 6 9 
1910 8,178,508 8,009,657 | 7 4 
191) 8,691,604 | 3,167,165 7 3 
1912 9,885,815 3,660,015 7 4 
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The following statement shows the quantity of New South Wales coal 
consumed in Australia, including bunker coal taken by interstate vessels, 
and the oversea exports, during the last seven years :— 


| Consumed within Commonwealth. | Exported Oversea— 
{ meat - “- | Total 
Year. | j ; | p ; 
;, |Sent to other i | | Production, 
Domestic : As Bunker 

: ; Australian Total. As Cargo. Total. 

{Consumption States, Coal, 
i { 
tons. tons, tons, tons. tons, tons. { tons, 


1908 | 2,664,822 | 1,902,712 | 4,567,524. 2,057,381 | 1,001,447 | 3,058,828 | 7,626,362 
1907 | 2,914,417 | 2,019,959 | 4,934,376 | 2,644,507 | 1,079,041 | 3,728,548 | 8,657,924 
1908 | 3,048,349 | 2,267,218 | 5,315,567 | 2,558,366 | 1,273,092 | 3,831,458 | 9,147,025 
1909 | 2,626,276 | 1,814,705 | 4,440.98 | 1,580,564! 998,334 | 2,578,898 | 7,019,879 
1910 | 3,483,075 | 2,098,742] 5,581,817 | 1,700,184 > 891,507 | 2,591,691 | 8,173,508 
1911 | 3,687,524 | 2,149,630 | 5,817,154} 1,686,482 | 1,187,968 | 2,874,450 ) 8,691,604 
1912. | 3,832,697 | 2,514,970 | 6,347,667 | 2,150,600 1,387,548 | 3,538,148 | 9,885,815 


The variation in the proportion of the total production used for 
domestic consumption is shown in the following percentages :— 


Proportion of Output. 
Year, = 2 Oversea Exports, 
Used for Domestic Sent to other 
Consumption. } Australian States. 
Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. 
1906 34°94 24°95 40:11 
1907 33°66 23°33 43°01 
1908 33°32 24°79 41°89 
1909 37°41 25°85 36°74 
1910 42°61 25°68 31°71 
1911 42°20 ' 24°73 33:07 
1912 38°77 25°34 35°89 


Coal-cutting by Machinery. 


The machine-cut coal in 1912 represented 29-3 per cent. of the total 
output. Of the machines in use, 135 were driven by electricity, and 79 by 
compressed air; though not so cheap or convenient as electricity, compressed 
air is safer, where there is any possibility of explosions of fire-damp and 
coal-dust. . 

Following are the records of machines operating and coal obtained during 
the last four years :— 


Machines driven by — Coal obtained by machines driven by— 
Year, i S 
Electricity. | COMpressed | Tota), Electricity. Pon prabevd | Total. 
tons. tons. | tons. 
1909 96 67 163 1,169,203 507,388 | 1,676,541 
1910 112 69 181 1,691,986 558,284 2,250,270 
1911 128 74 202 2,074,767 562,905 2,637,672 
1912 135 79 214 2,189,968 706,644 | 2,896,612 
ae } 


Coal Exports. 


The relative decrease apparent in the export trade during the years 
1909-11 is attributable in great part to strikes and industrial difficulties. 
The proportion of the produetion consumed in Australia in 1912 was 64 
per cent., and the overseas exports amounted to 36 per cent.; the local 
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consumption is increasing with the growth of population, the increasing use 
of electric-power plants, the extension of railways, manufactures, smelting, 
and other industries, and the multiplication of gas works. The quantity 
exported to each oversea country, in the last six years, is shown beiow ; 
only the coal taken as cargo hag been included :— 


Country. 1907. ‘ 1908, 1909. 1910. t 1911, 1912. 

tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. 
New Zealand ... | 221,094 | 285,043 | 240,345 | 228,093 | 211,160 | 387,391 
Fiji . w| 383,114 44,649 31,623 36,267 82,453 30,256 
Strate Settlemiente 142,795 | 217,809 | 150,380 | 140,620 | 131,029 | 113,376 
India ie a ity 52,835 164, 352 68,027 67,763 38,165 | 123,330 
Hong Kong se s»| 63,623 86,682 40,27 9,584 | we 294 
Mauritius ee ina 1,001 791 8,475 5,020 | wa. 8,243 

Union of South Africa ant 1,800 1,249 1 Qa7 | ieeven, | | eked 
Canada. aa 1,014) ow. LBA. sects, oan 53 
United Kingdom ... Wale” ausheds 48 20h || siete Wt < ayes 30 
Papua set Seis 422 691 404 | owe. 1,185 
Other British Possessions 13,452 | 23,956 69 621 6,161 13,047 
Total, British Possessions! 530,728 | 824,951 | 586,758 | 489,249 , 419,968 | 672,205 

| 
1 

Chile : 878,012 | 789,620 | 469,420 | 553,302 | 619,806 | 850,017 
United States of America 589,876 | 188,498 106, 777 | 202,474 | 180,769 | 103,609 
Philippine Islands ...| 314,285 | 351,441 | 224,651 | 199,509 | 156,280 | 104,570 
Hawaiian Islands... .| 98,530 65,918 65, 769 64,016 53,201 61,979 
Peru ve mee «| 101,13) 78,223 41,450 41,796 64,559 65,447 
Java aes re .| 37,784 87,226 | 64,160 | 92,348 | 134,742 | 211,316 
Mexico... ae ...| 650,812 | 55,782 | 18,522 | 20,202 | 22,659 | 20,858 

Panama... ea 255 6,402 15,528) Sapeavees |, + Festi | * adie ||) Berens 
New Caledonia... | 12,816 10,079 6,228 7,712 16,683 | 21,706 
South Sea Islands... adh 4,172 5,911 6,019 1,825 870 1,273 
Heuador ... «| 7,519 | 36,092 | 12,734 | 6,927 | 4,235, 9,876 
China _ «| 41,058 43,394 15,608 2,105 6,125 788 


Other Foreign Countries... 21,932 5,753 12,468 18,724 6,585 26, 956 


Total, Foreign Countries2,113,779 |1,733,415 |1,043,806 [1,210,935 |1,266,514 {1,478,395 


Total, Export Oversea!2,644,507 |2,558, 366 |1,580,564 j1,700, 184 |1,686,482 /2, 150,600 


The largest exports are to Chile, New Zealand, Java, India, the Straits 
Settlements, and Philippine Islands, in the order mentioned. 


Coal—Divisional Records. 


Northern District.—It has been shown that the northern coalfield coutains 
all three systems of the coal measures, viz.:—Upper or Neweastle, East 
Maitland or Tomago, and Lower or Greta. 


In the vicinity of Newcastle the recently-proved upward rise of the 
working seams, towards the bed of the ocean, means a definite restriction 
on the coal supplies available from that locality, and a curtailment of 
the lives of several mines, as the coal workings beneath the ocean-bed must 
have a minimum cover of 120 feet of solid rock. 


The collieries working in the Maitland-Cessnock district on the Greta seams, 
located in 1886, have raised some 21,000,000 tons of coal. In nearly all these 
collieries coal-cutting machines are in use. Geologically, the seams on this 
area are thick, varying, over many thousand acres, between 15 and 33 feet; 
the commercially workable portions of the seams average 13 feet. The life 
of mines working on the field was estimated in 1911 as from 34 to 189 years. 
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In the collieries in operation in the Northern district, including the Sydney 
Ffarbour Colliery, the quantity of coal raised during 1912 was 6,913,810 tons, 
representing 70 per cent. of the whole production for New South Wales; the 
value was £2,798,764. , 


The following table shows the growth of the coal industry in the Northern 
district within the last ten years; the number of men employed and the 
quantity of coal raised have increased steadily during the period :— 


| Persons employed eaputley as Coal | Value of Coal raised. 
Year. Above and [Per person Average eee 

| below wee ; Total. | employed | Total value. value ea Person 

ground ground. , per ten. up oe 

F ¥ i 1 

i No. | No. tons. | tons. £ ' os, d. £ 
1903 | 10,461 | 8,161, 4,410,565 | 540 1,783,409 8 1} 219 
1904 | 10,450 8,217 4,042,739 | 492 1,450,3(0 | 7 2 176 
1905 10,505 | 8,265 | 4,645,742 — 562 | 1,473,995 6 4 | 178 
1906 11,005 8,478 i 5,336,188 629 § 1,718,178 6 5 | 203 
1907 12,486 | 9,692 | 6,058,580 : 625 2,231,901 i i 230 
1908 | 13,228 10,064 6,511,002 647 | 2,625,446 8 1 261 
1909 : 13,286 | 10,102 } 4,801,386) 1 475 1,990,217 | 8 3 197 
1910 | 12,626 9,404 5,366,975 571 2,178,953 8 1, 232 
1911 | 12,334 8,769 5,793,646 | 661 | 2,320,673 8 0 | 265 
1912 { 12,816 | 9,231 | 6,913,810 | 749 | 2,798,764 | 8 1 | 303 


Southern District—Owing to the demand for southern coal for steam 
‘purposes, the trade of this district has greatly improved during recent years, 
sand the increase would doubtless have been more pronounced but for the 
‘difficulty experienced in loading vessels. To remove this drawback, the 
‘Government is making a harbour at Port Kembla, a few miles south of Wol- 
longong, which, when complete, will enclose an area of 384 acres. An 
eastern breakwater is being carried out to a length of 2,585 fect; a northern 
‘breakwater is also under construction, and it is contemplated extending this 
‘to within 900 fect of the end of the eastern breakwater. These breakwaters 
will give a still-water harbour, which can be used in any weather. The 
‘eastern breakwater is nearing completion, and the jetties from which coal is 
‘shipped are afforded considerable protection from the south-easterly and 
easterly gales that affect the coast. 


Detail geological survey work is proceeding in the southern district with a 
view to greater development. The production during the last ten years is 
shown in the following table :— 


7 


Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. | Value of Coal raised. 
! ! Averag 
Ler: Above and Below a Moved : | Average value : 
A efoun dm & Total. | bel on Total value. bor F as Pereon 
ground. ground. per ton. | eapehenrg 
No. No. tons. tons. £ s. d. £ 
1903 | 2,887 2,255 — 1,476,005 654 418,919 5 8 186 
T1904 3,044 2,450 1,558,383 636 436,640 5 7 178 
31905 3,050 . 2,397 1,556, 678 649 423,768 5 6 176 
1906 3,249 | 2,540 1,783,395 702 494,871 5 7 195 
"1907 3,410 | 2,671 | 1,835,425 687 | 515,786 5 7 193 
1908 3,587 | 2,863 | 1,929,236 | 674 | 570,022 5 11 199 
4909 3,815 | 2,999 1,619,675 540 ; 485,300 6 0 162 
FOLD 3,894 3, 024 1,875,009 620 : 576,261 6 2 191 
¥911 ‘3,889 | 2,995 2,066,621 690 636,163 6 2 212 
T912 3,953 3,130 2,172,800 77 : 661,512 6 1.5 218 
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Western District.—The output froin this district has expanded largely 
during the period under review, the increase being due to more regular 
work, and to the absence of labour troubles. In the early part of 1916 
the coal from this district was in great demand, as mines in the other 
districts were closed. 

The average quantity of coal raised per miner is much greater in the 
Western collieries than elsewhere in the State. This is due to a variety 
of causes, but chiefly to the greater thickness of the seams, the friable 
eharacter of the coal, and the accessibility of the coal beds. In some cases 
the coal is worked by means of adits or tunnels, so that the facilities for 
winning the mineral are much greater than in the Newcastle mines, 
where shafts must be sunk in most instances. But though the output is 
greater per miner than in the other coal-mining districts, the price for 
hewing is lower, so that the earnings of the individual miner do not 
differ greatly wherever the mine is situated. 

The following table shows the growth of coal production in the Western 
district during the last ten years. Situated in close proximity to the 
principal iron-fields of New South Wales, the prospects of these mines are 
extremely favourable since the. manufacture of iron from the ore is now 
carried on in this part of the State:— 


Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. | Value of Coal raised. 
i ; al Averaye 
Year. Above and | 'Per person Average | value 
below Below Total. employed | Total value. value | per person 
ground. ground. | ; below | per ton. jemployed be~ 
1 | | ground. | | | low ground, 
No. No. tons. tons. £ s. d. £ 
1903 | 569 494 468, 276 948 117,382 5 0 238 
1904 540 455 418,687 920 108,012 5 2 237 
1905 464 392 429,718 | 1,096 107,698 | 5 0} 275 
1906 675 570 | ~=506,779 889 124,178 411 | 218 
1907 1,184 1,006 763,919 759 174,732 | 4 7 174 
1908 919 737 706,787 959 157,625 4 6 214 
1909 1,064 814 598,943 736 143,079 4 9 175 
1910 1,098 862 | 931,524 1,081 | 254,443 5 6 295 
1911 1,152 915 831,337 909 | 210,329 5 1 230 
1912 1,026 828 799,205 965 i 199,739 5 0 | 242 


Summary—New South Wales. 


In New South Wales, calculated on the total value of the productiom 
during the decade, the average quantity of 626 tons extracted yearly by 
each person employed underground represents a value of £219, In 191% the 
average value of production was £280 for each person employed below 
ground. 


Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. Value of Coal raised. 
Year. Above and ; Ber person | ‘Average eine 
. below oa Total. cap aed Total value. valne per person 

Resi ms ee pear ee 

i No. No. tons. tons. | £ s. d. | £ 
1908 | 13,917 ; 10,910 6,354, 846 582 2,319,660 7 4 | 213 
1904 | 14,034 ' 11,122 6,019,809 541 1,994,952 | 6 8 i 179 
1905 : 14,019 | 11,054 i 6,632,138 600 2,003,461 6 1 3 181 
1906 14,929 11,588 7,626,362 658 2,537,227 6 2 | 202 
1907 17,080 18,369 | 8,657,924 648 2,922,419 6 9 219 
1908 17,734 13,664 | 9,147,025 669 3,353,093 7 4 | 245 
1909 18, 168 13,915 7,019,879 504 2,618,596 7 5 186 
1910 | 17,618 | 13,290 8,173,508 615 3,009,657 7 4 +4 226 
1911 | 17,875 | 12,679 | 8,691,604 685 3,167,165 Tia ' 250 
1912 17,795. | 13,089 9,885,815 755 3,660,015 : 7 5 i 280 
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State Coal Afines. 


The State Coal Mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchase 
or resume coal-bearing lands or coal mines and to open and work coal 


mines upon Crown land or private land containing coal reserved to the 
Crown. 


The coal obtained from a State mine is to be used only by the State 
Departments. 
Up to the end of the year 1912 no coal mines were worked by the State, 


but the northern State coal bore at Aberdeen had been bored to a depth of 
1,011 feet. 


Prices. 


The average price of coal per ton in the various districts for the last 
ten years is shown below; in the average for New South Wales, allowance 
has been made for the quantity raised in each district :— 


{ 


District. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907, ; 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 

ls disals ais d,s a/aais dladls alsa 

Northern ./8 1/7 2/6 4/6 5:7 4/8 0/8 3/8 1/8 0/8 1 
Southern 45 8)5 7/5 5/5 7,5 7)/511/6 0/6 2)6 2;6 1 
Western... ja al i ce oR AF a ea 
New South Wales) 7 4°: 6 8/6 1/6 2/6 AG 41/7 5)7 4/7 3)7 5 


Proxzimate Analyses. 


Proximate analyses have been made of 194 thoroughly representative 
samples of coal taken from all the collieries then working in the State. In 
the larger collieries, at least two samples were taken from working faces as 
far apart as possible, and in many cases samples were taken also from 
portions of seams not then being worked. 


In the following statement are presented the results of these proximate 


analyses, as made by the Government Geologist, for the various districts 
of New South Wales :— 


a Composition. | 
© : | : 
Districts. Coal Measure. Ey Hygro- | Volatile Fixed Sulphur. ae 
& scopic Hydro- | Carbo Ash. 
“2 | Moisture. | carbons. | ~’ i 


No. | per cent. 


Northern | Upper, Newcastle | 78 2°01 


per cent. | per cent.) per cent.) per cent. 


36°01 | 53°27 8°71 | 0:468 | 12:7 


Western...) Upper ri «| 25; 2°05 32°31 53°08 | 12°56 | 0°672 ) 11°9 


i Middle, Tomago .... °5; 1°88 35°71 52°77 9°64 | 1°185 | 12%5 
‘s Lower, Greta «| 51 | 1°84 41°61 | 49°52 7°03 | 1-291 | 13-1 
Southern | Upper ass wf 35. O71 23°65 | 63°98 | 11°66 | 0°470 | 12°7 


The average composition of thirty-one samples of coal from seams 
actually being worked in the Greta coal measures was shown as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Hygrescopic Moisture... ott wes ak eg 1:89 
Volatile Hydrocarbons... io ae iss we 41°35 
Fixed Carbons ... see oni Se pa = 60°51 
Ash ... a ie is a ree aa ik 6°25 
100-00 
Sulphur... * eg ro ise a a6 1014 


Calorific Value a ed ita ia Vee . 132 
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Coal Dust Committee. 


In November, 1913, a Committee was appointed by the Government to 
consider what means could best be adopted to prevent coal dust explosions 
in collieries. 

For many years the question of coal dust in relation to colliery explosions 
has been a subject of controversy, and the report of the investigations of the 
Committee will be of great value. 


Coxe. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during the 
last ten years were as follows:— 


Quantity. 

Year, ; Total Value 

Northern i Southern Western Total. at Ovens. 

District. | District. District. | - : 

} } if 

tons. tons. ] tons, j tons. £ 
1903 34,730 125,862 | a 160,592 108,764 
1904 31,825 139,181 | lessee 171,006 110,692 
1905 25,329 137,632 . , 162,962 100,306 
1906 55,991 130,069 | 186,060 110,607 
1907 31,453 210,614 | 12,542 | 254,609 159,316 
1908 29,132 228,778 25,963 283,873 199,933 
1909 | 23,564 155,443 | 25,267 204,274 137,194 
1910, 24,352 207,760 | 50,295 282,337 189,069 
1gil ! 26,376 ; 201,451 36,860 264,687 184,337 
1912; 27,217 | 198,893 20,049 241,159 162,454 


Since 1890, when the value per ton of coke at the ovens was £1 6s. 5d., 
the price has fallen gradually. The variations in the last twenty years 
are shown in the following table :— 


Year, Price per Ton. Year, Price per Ton. Year. Price per Ton. 
y I 

] ] | : 

| s. d. j s. d \ s. d. 
1893 j 22 8 ; 1900 17 4 : 1907 12 6 
1894 19 3 190] 16 5 1908 14 1] 
1895 17 10 ‘| 1902 14 2 1909 | 13. 5 
1896 | 16 7 ‘| 1903 13 7 _ 1910 185 
1897 14] | 1904 1211 1911 13 11 
1898 |; 15 7 | 1905 | 12 4 | 1912 13 6 
1899 : 16 0 | 1906 Nv i 

I. } 


In 1912 the average values per ton at the ovens were—Nortliern, 16s. 4d.; 
Southern, 13s.; Western, 14s. 


Coke-making is carried ou in each of the three coal-mining districts of 
the State, but the bulk of the output, as the above table shows, comes from 
the southern district, where it is manufactured from coal drawn from the 
mines in the locality of Wollongong. 


All the coke produced is more or less suitable for use in blast furnaces, 
but the products of the northern and southern districts are harder, better 
able to carry a load in the furnace, and contain less ash than the coke of 
the western district. The plants in the southern district being closer to 
Sydney, have advantage in ratlway transit of a lower transport cost than 
the plants in the northern and western districts. 
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The range of costs for eoke and, approximately, for carriage from the 
respective districts is shown in the following statement presented to the 
Royal Commission on the Iron and Stecl Industry in 1911 :— 


j Cost of Carriage. 
District. Cost of Coke on - 
Trucks at Ovens,; a : 
| For Local Use. for Shipment. 
per ton. per ton. per ton. 
sd. os. di} 3. d. s. d,s, d. 
Northern... ...| 17 0 to 20 0 9 5 6 5to9 1 
Western Be «| 140 ,, 21 0 6 3 43,,5 8 
s. d. s.d. 

Southen ......)126,, 140/3 2t04 =| 2 4,211 

t 


Following are the percentage yields of coke from the coal used for coke 
making in the different districts: 


Northern ... ods tet ish sa 55 to 60 per cent. 
Western... se La sik site 60 ,, 674 ,, 
Southern ... ns bes aod ae 66 ,, 75 5 


It is to be noted, however, that in the northern coal-field particularly, 
there is scope for larger and better production. 


The following statement shows the coke ovens working, and idle, and the 
number of men employed in each district during 1912 :— 


Coke Ovens. 7 
: . Jen 
District. T Employed. 
Working. | Idle. i Total. 
| | 
y | ate 
Northern ... 145 48 198 | 6S 
Southern ... 468 8 476 1 279 
Western ve] 52 190 , 242 22 
Total... 665 246 | 91] 369 


The aggregate capacity of all plants (911 ovens) in 1912, in the different 
districts was, approximately, 6,000 tons per week; the weekly average out- 
put was 4,688 tons, of which 3,729 tons per week came from the southern 
district. 


“During the early part of the year 1912 the coke trade was in a very 
depressed condition. 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s coke works at Bellambi, on 
the South Coast railway line, supply a large proportion of the company’s 
requirements, and are capable of considerable extension. The Mount 
Lyell Copper Mining Company’s coke works are at Port Kembla, also 
on the South Coast railway line. 


In the northern district fifty by-product ovens—the first in New South 
Wales—are under construction. 


At the old Bulli mine a coal seam 6 feet thick has been for about half 
its thickness transformed into a natural coke, apparently through the 
intrusion of igneous matter underneath the seam. This coal is regarded 
as obviating the smoke nuisance, and has also a high calorific value. 
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Discovery. 


Oil-bearing “shale”’ is found on several horizons and at a number of 
localities in New Seuth Wales. It is worked principally at Hartley, 
Katoomba, Torbane (Airly), Joadja Creek (Mittagong), Mount Kembla, 
Greta, Colley Creek (Murrurundi), in the Capertee, Jamieson, and Wolgan 
Valleys. The shale occurs in the same manner as seam coal, but the 
deposits are’confined to smaller areas, the largest hitherto discovered not 
exceeding 1 mile in length, and varying in thiekness from a few inches 
to 6 feet. Frequently the upper and lower portions of a ‘seam are com- 
posed of bituminous coal, the kerosene shale being confined to the central 
band. The shale is really torbanite or cannel-coal, similar to the boghead 
mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger percentage of volatile 
hydro-carbon. Its discovery in New South Wales antedated by many 
years the Scotch discovery which brought the oil-bearing minerals into 
prominence, the Hartley deposits being located about 1824; in 1854, the 
natural and industrial products of New South Wales, at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, included a sample of “ brown coal or lignixe, highly inflammable, 
found. . . . near Hartley.” Again, in 1862, at the London Inter- 
national Exhibition, a combustible schist from Murrurundi, and a bitu- 
minous schist from Hartley were exhibited. The first effort to distil oil 
and other products from the oil-bearing mineral was made in 1865 at 
Stony Creek, Maitland district. Thereafter, samples of minerals from 
many localities were investigated, and the question of oil production 
attracted commercial interest. 


Supplies and Quality. 


Quantitative estimation of possible kerosene shale supplies in New 
South Wales is hampered by irregularity of form and capriciousness of 
occurrence of the known deposits. The remarkable feature about the 
geographical distribution of deposits is their marginal occurrence in 
relation to the coal-bearing area, and the comparative abundance of 
the typical kerosene shale as compared with other countries, ¢.g., France 
vand Scotland. The known deposits are all in the vicinity of railway 
lines, and the geological range of kerosene shale may be gathered frem 
the table given previously im connection with the Permo-Carboniferous 
rocks in the State. 


Every known deposit in this State has been discovered by its shed or 
slipped blocks, and the diamond-drill is the best adapted boring tool for 
lecating the shale, the physical characteristies of which show a wide 
‘range; colour varies from brownish to greenish-black,. with a streak 
yellowish to brown, and a lustre dull to satiny in highest grades, and 
disappearing proportionately with the depreciating quality. The tex- 
ture also is exceptionally fine, almost amorphous, approaching vulcanite 
-in appearance in the richest grades, and showing coarseness and rough- 
ness with depreciation. ‘The shale fractures conchoidally across the 
planes of bedding, but is capable of being easily split, approximately along 
_planes of deposition, so facilitating trimming and removal. Fusibility 
varies with the grade of material. . 


The richest shale at the Joadja mine, near Mittagong, yields about 130 
gallons of crude oi] per ton, or about 15,400 cubic feet of gas, with an 
illuminating power equal to forty-eight sperm candles when gas only is 
extracted from the shale; it has a specific gravity of 1:098, while the best 
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szale from Hartley Vale yields from 150 to 160 gallons of crude oil, or 
18,UG0 cubic feet of gas of 40 candle-power per ton. Its specific gravity 
is 1:06, the amount of sulphur 0°49 per cent., and the yield of tar 40 
gallons per ton. ‘The shale is suitable for mixing with ordinary coal in 
the manufacture of gas, and is exported to Great Britain, America, and 
other countries, as well as to the neighbouring States. 


Production. 


The production of oil shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1912, is shown in the following table:— 


( 
Total |Average Price Total Faukeon kt Price 
Period. Quantity. Value per ton Year. Quantity. Value per ton 
at Mines. at Mines, at Mines. at Mines. 
tons. £ £8. d. tons. £ £8. d. 
1865-84 | 370, 217 | 828,194 | 2 4 9 1910 68,293 33,896 | 0 9 11 
1885-89 | 186,465 | 406,255 237 1911 75,104 36,980; 0 9 10 
1890-94 | 247,387 | 451,344 116 6 1912 86,018 34,770| 0 8 1 
1895-99 | 191,763 | 222,690 | 1 3 3 —_-——-|- ——_—_-—_ 
1900-04 | 213,163. | 177,246 016 8 | “Total ...]1,651, 434 | 2,322,831 18 2 
1905-09 | 213,024 | 131,456 | 012 4 | 


The noticeable feature of this table is the steady fall in the average 
price of the mineral. 


A very large proportion of the output in the last ten years came from 
the western district, though in 1912 operations were suspended at the 
Newnes mines in the Hartley Valley. In 1902 and 1903 there was a small 
output from the southern and south-western district. In 1912 no shale was 
worked in these districts. In the last seven years there has been an increas- 
ing output from the northern district, rising from 200 tons in 1906 to 1,500 
tons in 1910 and 40,185 tons in 1912, the result of the establishment by the 
British Australian Oil Company of oil works at Murrurundi and a 
refinery at Hamilton, 


During 1910 the Shale Oil Bounties Act was passed by the Common- 
wealth Government, making provision for the payment of bounties on 
the manufacture of kerosene and paraffin wax from Australian shale, 
under the following conditions :— 


Maximum 
bach ‘ gyre ul 
; amounts which| may be pa Date of Expt 
Description of Product. Rate of Bounty. may be paid | during each of PITY 
. 34 during the the. years of Bounty. 
year 1910-11. 1911-12 end 
1912-13. 
Kerosene, the product of shale, £ £ 
having a flashing point of 
not lower than 73 degrees 
Fahrenheit a ...| 2d. per galion 8,000 16,600 30th June, 
Refined Paraffin Wax .| 2s. 6d. per cwt, 2,000 4,000 1913. 
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During the years ended 30th June, 1911 to 1913, the bounties paid were 
as follow :— 


1911.. 1912. 1913. 
On Kerosene... ect w. =£920 sae £2,629 oe £2,792 
On Refined Paraffin Wax Sas 553 wi 739 os 967 
Total is sts we £L473 ie £3,368 tes £3,759 


These amounts were received by the Commonwealth Oil Corporation, 
Ltd., with the exception of the following paid to the British Australian Oil 
Company, Ltd.:—In 1911-12, £340 on kerosene; and in 1912-18, £1,988 on 
kerosene and £86 on paraffin wax. 


he products derivable from kercsene shale vary, according to the 
temperature and methods of distillation and refining, from heavy lubri- 
cating greases and solid paraffins, machine and burning oils, to volatile, 
napthaline, gasoline, and permanent gases. In New South Wales oil for 
the enrichment of water gas, paraffin, and ‘lubricating grease have con- 
stituted the principal products prepared, but the value of oil as fuel, 
in comparison with coal, chiefly in connection with shipping, has so 
much appreciated in recent years that many steamships trading to this 
State have been fitted to use oil-fuel, and consequently the demand for 
the local product should increase considerably. Large quantities of oil 
manufactured at Hartley Vale have been supplied to the Australian war- 
ships. 


As regards the possibility of locating oil springs in Australia, the 
absence of any recognisable evidence of oil-bearing strata in the Palwozoic 
systems of New South Wales induces speculation as to the possibility of 
locating such strata, e.g., in the north-west, in areas not yet tested by 
artesian water bores. In several bores, notably the abandoned artesian 
bore at Grafton, in the Clarence séries, a considerable flow of natural 
gas has been liberated, and petroleum has been recognised, especially 
in dry seasons. | 


D1aMoNDs. 


Diamonds and other gem-stones in New South Wales were noted as 
early as 1851 by both Hargraves and Stutchbury, and have since been 
found to be widely distributed, but no extensive industry has yet been 
developed, mining operations being restricted to a very few localities. 
Diamonds occur in old Tertiary river drifts, and in the more recent drifts 
derived from them. The deposits in the Inverell, Bingara, Mittagong, 
Cudgegong, Delegate, and Narrabri districts are extefisive, but have not 
yet been thoroughly prospected, the stones found being usually discovered 
by miners engaged in washing alluvial gravels for gold. The finest of 
the New South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South 
African diamonds, and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian 
gems. Till 1904 only small stones were obtained, the largest recorded 
weighing 6} carats, and though many thousand stones were obtained at 
Bingara and Cope’s Creek, the absence of large sized stones raised doubts 
as to whether gems of sufficient value would be obtained to render the 
industry profitable. However, during 1905, at Werong, 30 miles from 
Oberon, a fine straw-coloured flawless stone was found weighing 26 ;4; 
carats. Sapphires and zircons are numerous in the wash where -this 
diamond was discovered. During 1904 diamonds were discovered at 
Oakey Creek, locality of Inverell, embedded in solid dolerite, this being 
the first known instance of dolerite having been found in any part of the 
world as the matrix of the diamond. 
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‘There is a difficulty in obtaining exact statisties. of the preduction of 
diamonds in New South Wales. ‘The following table, compiled from the 
available information, is believed to understate considerably the actual 
output. The majority of the diamonds have-been obtained from the mines 
in the Bingara and Copeton (Tingha) districts; in. recent years the whole 
output is from the latter district. 


Period. Carats. Values, 
£. 
1867-1885 : 2,856 2,952 
1886-18390 8,120 6,390 
I89T~1893 19,743 18,245 
1896-1900 69,384 27,948 
1901-1905 54,206 46,434. 
1906-1910 16,651 12,374 
1911 &,771 4,064 
1912 2,240 2,001 
OPAL. 


Common opals occur in many parts of New South Wales, and particu- 
larly in the locality of Orange. No commercial value attaches, however, 
to any variety but the precious or noble opal, which has been found in two 
geological formations in New South Wales, viz., in vesicular basalt, and in 
sedimentary rocks of the Upper Cretaceous age. Only from the latter forma- 
tion have gems in quantity and value been obtained hitherto, the finest opal 
known being located in the Upper Cretaceous formation at White Cliffs, 
near Wilcannia. The following table shows the estimated value of precious 
opal won in New South Wales to the end of 1912:— 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
£ £ 

1890 15,600 1902 140,000 
1891 dh desneae cay 1903 100,000 
1892 2,060 1904 57,000 
1893. 12,315 1905 59,600 
1894 5,684 1906 56,500: 
1895 6,000 1907 79,000 
1896 45,000 1908 41,800 
1897 . 75,000 1909 61,800 
1898 80,000 1910 66,200 
1899 - 135,000 1911 57,300 
1990 80,000 1912 35,008 
1901 120,000 


The first’ discovery of precious opal was made in the vicinity of the 
Abercrombie River in 1877, but the most important find was at White 
Cliffs in. 1889. 


In 1896, opal was discovered at Purnanga, about 40 miles north-east 
of: White Cliffs, but the scarcity of water has retarded development. Some 
very ‘fine parcels of stone have been raised in this loeality, and. it is 
considered that Purnanga is the nucleus of a fine opal field should a good 
water supply become available. A field more recently opened up, Light 
ning Ridge, near the Queensland border, and known as “ Wallangulla,’” 
produces black opal remarkable for colour, fire, and: brilliancy. 
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The output durzing 1912 fr:m the Lightning Ridge ficld was valued at 


£26,180, as compared with £8,828 from White Cliffs. 


The best market for the gems is Germany, where they are sold readily ; 
but it is stated that the principal gem merchants of Europe have now 
agents on the fields for the purchase of ihe stone. 


Since 1907 the raarket price for this gem-stone has decreased. During 
1912 rich finds were reported from Lightning Ridge, and prospecting was 
carried on vigorously. There was a ready demand for opal of all grades, 
the good black variety commanding the highest price. 


BERYL AND CovuNDUM AND OTHER GEM STONES. 


The emerald is a variety of beryl. So also is the aquamarine. In 
1890 emeralds were located in a deposit originally taken up for tin in the 
vicinity of Emmaville. The emeraids were intercrystallised with topaz, 
and had a specific gravity of 2°67; beryl las also been found at Elsmore 
in association with quartz aud tiustone; in the locality of Wellington in 
association with felspar, quartz, and mica; and in alluvial deposits, as 
at Tingha and Copes Creek, After the occurrence of emeralds at Emma- 
ville was recognised, a trial shipment of 2,225 carats was sent to London, 
and sone of the gems realized £4 per carat. In 1891 and 1892, gems 
to the extent of 25,000 carais were raised in each year. Thenceforward, 
except in 1908, when 1.000 carats of emeralds, valued at £1,700, were 
obtainc: in the same locality of The Glen, in the Emmaville division, 
no further prodnetion was reoorded. The largest sione in the rough 
weighed GO carats. 


Varieties cf pure corundum include the sapphire, the oriental ruby, 
topaz, eme svald and amethyst. Specimeny of these and other gem-stones, 
including oe ruby, garnet, chrysclite, zircon, &c., have been found in 
gold and tin-bearing drifis and river gravels in numerous localities 
ene the State. Cairngorm and onyx, with other varieties of 
agate, are found occasionally, 


The topaz is obtained at Oban, in the Glen Innes district, but the price 
realised for the output is low. 


Turguoises were discovered in the vicinity of Bodalla in 1894, and 
developmental work was carried on during 1895 by means of aid granted 
from the Pro: pecting Vote. In 1896, however, the mine was closed. 


ALUNITE, 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 85 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mouutain range which for more then a mile of its 
length is composec: aimost eutirety of alunite, of greater or less purity. 


Four varieties cf alunite ave recognised at the mines :— 


1. Light pink containiny “ss .» 17 per cent. silica, 
2. Chalk-white ... ae ig w= =164 
3. Purple ... oe a3 ae a. 195 


4. Granular es we BOS 5% 


Working is confined matily to the light-pink ore, the yield averaging 
about 80 per cent. of alum. During 1912, 3,425 tons of alunite, valued at 
‘£13,706, were shipped to England, where it was found that the stone can be 
treated more cheaply than is possible locally. The quantity and. value of 
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alunite, the produce of this State, exported to the end of 1912, is shown in 
the following statement :— 


7 i f 
Period, Quantity. Value. ; Period. | Quantity, Value. 
F 
tons. £ i d tons £ 
1890-4 3,891 16,756}; 1910 1,136 2,840 
' 
1895~9 6,791 21,202 191] 1,006 3,795 
| | 
1900-4 11,559 33,252 |, 19128, 425 13,700 
1905-9 11,227 27,998 | 
\ 


During 1910 and 1911, prospecting by means of diamond drilling was 
carried on at Bullahdelah, with a view to locating further bodies of alunite 
of payable grade, so as to maintain the export trade. As a result there was 
a large increase in the quantity exported during 1912. Particulars are not 
available as to the amount of alum of local production used within the 
State. 


ARSENIC, 


In connection with the treatment of small test parcels of gold and silver 
ores from Moruya, by Oxy-Hydro process, some 2 tons of arsenic were 
obtained in 1909. In 1910, 200 tons, valued at £950, and in 1911, 300 tons of 
arsenic were produced in the treatment of ores from the Conrad mine at 
Howell. The quantity obtained in 1912 was not recorded. 


Manrsie, Stones, PigMENTS, CLAYS, AND SLATES. 


New South Wales possesses abundant materials for building purposes, 
and considerable use is made of domestic supplies, but quarries generally 
are not subject to mining legislation. Complete records of operations are 
not readily available, but a return of quarries given on a previous page 
contains information as to the quantity and value of building stone raised 
in 1912. 


MARBLE. 


Beds of marble of great variety of colouring, and with highly orna- 
mental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work, and in 
recent years has won the favour of local builders. 


Costs of quarrying and of carriage to Sydney are heavy, and handicap 
the local marble considerably as compared with importations, which have 
the advantage of cheaper sea carriage, while most of the quarries worked 
or proved in New South Wales, being in the western district, have to pay 
the heavier costs of rail carriage. 


During 1912 marble valued at £1,340 was obtained, principally from 
quarries at Caloola and Rockley, and from Borenore, in the Orange division. 


Marble quarries have been opened in the Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallera- 
wang, Orange, and Tamworth districts; but the total value, at the place 
of production, of the marble raised to the end of 1912, amounted only to 
£23,064. 


From Borenore, about 600 tons of marble were raised during 1912, and 
from Caloola some 200 tons were obtained. 


pete OU gee 
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Stone. 
Sandstone (Building). 

The Hawkesbury formation, which underlies the city of Sydney and 
outcrops all round Port Jackson, provides an inexhaustible supply of sand- 
stone of the highest quality for building purposes. This stone, which varies 
in colour from white to light-brown, is admirably adapted for architectural * 
use, being of fine grain, durable, and easily worked. Sandstone is quarried 
in many suburbs of Sydney. 

In the north-west of New South Wales, a good building stone (desert 
sandstone of Upper Cretaceous age), resembling Hawkesbury sandstone, is 
used, and somewhat similar freestones are obtained in the Permo-Car- 
boniferous coal measures at Morpeth and elsewhere north of Sydney. 


State Sandstone Quarry. 


A State freestone quarry was established in 1913 at Maroubra, near 
Sydney, where a deposit of good “ yellow block” stone suitable for the con- 
struction of large public buildings has been located. 

Syenite. 

Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral; as a building 
material it is equal to granite in solidity, and takes a beautiful polish. 
It is a fine-grained, hard, crystalline rock, though difficult to dress; 
in colouring it is light-grey or dark-grey. For building purposes, the 
short distance from the metropolis at which it is to be found enables it 
to be used for large structures on comparatively favourable terms. 


Granite. 


Granite is found at Bathurst, Moruya, Trial Bay, and on Montagu 
Island, and at many other places throughout the State. Most of the 
granite hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, a port 
141 miles south of Sydney, where the deposits are of dark-grey granite, 
and are so located as to derive advantage from cheap water carriage. 
This applies also to the pale-pink granite of Trial Bay and the red granite 
of Gabo Island. 

Road Metal. 

Basalt, or “ blue metal,’’ suitable for road metal and for the ballasting 
of railway lines, and for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama, Pros- 
pect, and Pennant Hills. From the Prospect quarry the rock can be hewn 
in large blocks, and sawn into slabs for paving stones. 

At Coolabah, Tertiary gravels provide suitable material for roads and 
pathways, viz., uneompacted gravel to a depth of 3 feet below the sur- 
face, and, lower still, a type of cemented gravel. Of the uncompacted 
superficial gravel, some 25 per cent. is of quartzose material of shape 
and size suitable for a resilient railway ballast. 

Within the metropolitan area, prismatic sandstones occurring in dif- 
ferent localities have been worked for road material; but the irregular 
manner in which the sandstones are altered into quartzites militates 
against safe estimates, from surface indications, of the quantities 
available, 


6c 


State Blue-metal Quarries. 

At Port Kembla, 48 miles from Sydney, a large quarry has been worked 
by the State primarily to provide blocks of stone of large size for the 
breakwater under construction. As facilities exist for easy and quick 
transport of metal by rail or water, the small stone not required for the 
breakwater is broken into road metal and utilised for tramway ballast 
and concrete, 
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In August, 1911, the Government purchased from the Kiama Road 
‘Metal Company the Kiama -quarry, including a full working plant and 
aa steamer. During the six months ended 29th Febiuary, 1912, the metal 
«juarried and broken for ballastine amounted to 25,9374 tons. Deliveries 
included 10,2944 tons to Government departments, and 14,162 tons to 
municipalities and other buyers. 


Querry Licenses and Permits. 
Doring the year 1912 there were 109 quarry licenses, and twenty-two 
permits issued at the Department of Lands, chiefly for areas within the 
Metropolitan Land District. 


Time, Limestone, anp PortLinp CEMENT. 


Beds of limestone of different geological ages are clistributed widely 
over New South Wales, the best known being in the eastern and central 
parts of the State. The limestones are worked for the preparation of 
quicklime as flux in metallurgical processes, for building stones, and for 
the manufacture of cement. 

Limestone flux was supplied to the Broken Hill silver mines from 
‘quarries at Tarrawingee, about 30 miles distant: but with the transfer of 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s smelting operations to Port 
Pirie, in April, 1898, the demand for flux ceased, and the quarries closed. 
Since 1900 considerable activity has been displayed in the mining of 
dJimestone for the manufacture of lime and cement at Portland, in the 
Mudgee district, and in the Rockley division, and at Marulan, Broken 
Hill, Bulladelah, Taree, Barraba, Parkes, and Peak Hill, where also 
dime has been produced and a quantity of limestone obtained for flux. 

There is a deposit of magnesium limestone (dolerite) in the locality of 
Mudgee, which was regarded by the Iron and Steel Commission as unique. 

The following table shows the quantity of limestone raised for flux, 
in the last ten years :— 


Limestone Flux, [ | Limestone Flix. 

Year. ; ; ¥car. 7 { Hi , a 

\ he Value at entity. alae at 

I Quantity. 1 Suatting: Works, Quantity. Snielting Works. 

a 4 yr = 
tons. £ | tons. £ 

1903 23,824 14,22] | 1908 53.668 14,779 
1904 24,975 14,434 | 1909 45,078 | 13,851 
1905 14,941 9,519 I 1910 56,9338 | 16,946 
1906 12,788 7,463 | 191] 46,237 12,541 
1907 41,667 16,162 | 1912 33,186 11,066 


‘The total value of the limestone raised for flux to the end of 1912 was 
£702,814, representing 1,124,671 tons. 

Prepared lime for building and other purposes is manufactured at various 
docalities; State works were established in 1912 to treat extensive deposits 
at Taree. 

Limestone for the manufacture of cement is obtained from quarries in 
“the Capertee division, and the principal works are Granville and at Port- 
dand, near Wallerawang. 

The quantity of lime manufactured in 1912 was 85,657 tons, valued at 
244,478; and the value of cement was £368,280. Further details regarding 
lime and cement works may be found in the chapter “ Manufacturing 
Industry.” 
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Cuays, Pigments, &c. 
Fireclays. 

Fireclays of good quality are found in the Wianamatta shales and in the 
Permo-Carboniterous measures; and in every part of the State excellent 
clays, well adapted for brick-making purposes, are worked extensively. 
During 1912 14,152 tons of fireclay were raised in the Wollongong division; 
aud from 150 tons raised at Bathurst, firebricks valued at £150 were manu- 
factured.. 

From Hartley a good output of high-grade silica bricks has been main-~ 
tained, the approximate value of the output being £38,500 in 1910, and £2,80@ 
in 1911. During 1912, 1,820 tons of quartzite from Hartley were used in 
the manufacture of silica bricks, valued at £8,600. A deposit of silica in the 
loeality of Goulburn is judged suitable for the manufacture of metal polish. 


In the latter part of 1911 the Government initiated State Brickworks at 
Homebush, near Syduey, where a considerable area of suitable clay was 
loeated. 


Kaolin. 


Kaolin, or China clay, derived from the decomposition of the felspars 
in granite, is found in many granitic districts, such as Bathurst, Gul- 
gong, Uralla, and Tichborne, near Parkes. The clay is of excellent 
quality, and superior to the best obtained in England and France. 


In 1912, 394 tons of kaolin raised in the Parkes, Murrumburrah, and Geul- 
burn divisions, realised £185. At Burrabadeen, in the Dubbo division,. a 
large area is being tested for kaolin, mineral pigments, &c. 


Deposits of pigments are found near Mudgee and Dubbo, and also in 
the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, consisting 
principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. During 1912 
15 tous of ochre from the Dubbo district realised £22; and 18 teus from the 
Marulan district were sold for £27. 


Fuller's Earth. 


Fuller’s Earth has been located at Boggabri, in the Narrabri division. 
Trial parcels of the earth, after treatment, realised from £4 to £6 10s. 
a ton in Sydney. From surface indications, there are some 5 acres of 
actual outcrop showing Fuller's Earth, but the total extent cf the deposit, 
proved to a depth of between 20 and 30 feet, is considerable; and during 
1911 mining operations were commenced, 120 tons of crude earth being 
raised and dried at the mine. The factory for treatment of the crude 
earth at Darling Harbour treated 75 tons of earth by levigation and 
erinding, the product, valued at £5 12s. 6d. per ton, being sold for use 
in the refining of pareffin wax for candle-making. During 1912, 53.tons of 
earth were raised in the Narrabri division, and, after treatment, realised. 
£287, 

Tests of the Boggabri Fuller’s Earth have demoustrated its efficacy im 
reducing wool carrying 20 per cent. yolk to a commodity, carrying only 3 
per cent. yolk. 

In the locality of the Boggabri Fuller’s Earth deposits, an extensive 
deposit of earthy limestone, examined during 1911, proved to consist 
mainly of carbonate of lime (87°76 per cent.), with a little magnesium 
carbonate (2°15 per cent.), and some gangue sand and clay. This material 
is in demand for paint manufacture. A sample of “natural cement ’” 
froin the same locality showed 38°78 per cent. siliea; alumina, S18 per 
cent.; lime, 18 per cent.; and carbon-dioxide, 14°7 per cent. 
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Steatite. 

A deposit of steatite was opencd up at Wallendbeen during 1910, and 98 
tous were disposed of; in 1911, 88 tons of powdered material were obtained ; 
and 1 ton of steatite was raised in the Mudgee district. In 1912, 168 tons 
were quarried at Wallendbeeu—57 tons were powdered, and the remainder 
sold as rough lumps; some parcels of the crude material were shipped to 
Europe. The local demand has increased since the imposition of a Customs 
duty on white foundry facing and French chalk. Experiments are being 
carried out to test the suitability of the Wallendbeen deposits for the manu- 
facture of fire-bricks. 

Barytes. 


Barytes have been obtained at Bethungra and Cobargo, and at Lue, near 
Mudgee. During 1912, 292 tons of barytes, valued at £498, were raised at 
Lue, and 102 tons, valued at £254, at Bethungra; from Cobargo 300 tons 
of stone were obtained, but the quality was inferior. 

A sample of barytes from the vicinity of Gundagai, in 1912, yielded, on 
analysis, 98 per cent. of barium sulphate; samples from Candelo and Cooma 
each showed 97 per cent.; and from Germanton and Macksville 95 per cent. 


Magnesite. 

Magnesite has been found at Fifield, and a large quantity is easily pro- 
curable. During 1911, 5,700 tons of stone, estimated to contain 1,950 tons of 
magnesite, were raised, but owing to absence of demand the ore was not 
treated. Samples of magnesite analysed in 1912, from Melrose and Armi- 
dale, contained 97 per cent. of magnesium carbonate; from Fifield, 95 per 
cent.; and from Wee Waa, 88 per cent. 


Graphite. 


Graphite, or plumbago, occurs in the Walcha division, and at Undercliffe, 
in the Wilson’s Downfall division, where there are sevcral lodes, one of 
which is 6 fect wide, ]-ut of inferior quality. During 1911 60 tons of ore 
were dispatched from the latter division for shipment to England to test its 
commercial value. 


Slates. 


Slates occur at Gundagai, Bathurst, and Moruya. They are commer- 
cially worked at Chatsbury in the Goulburn district. 


Asbestos. 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Rockley, and Barrier Range districts—in the last-named in considerable 
quantities. 


Mica. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but has 
never yet been worked, although there is a considerable demand for the 
article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could be split 
easily into thin plates. It is to be obtained in the numerous granitic 
areas Which occur in various parts of the State, especially in the coarsely- 
crystalline granitic formations in the Silverton district, and elsewhere 
in the Barricr Rauges. 


ABRASIVES. 
Grindstones. 


The output of grindstones for 1912 was valucd at £176, making a total 
output value to date of £2,842, and representing practically the value of the 
export trade. 
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Diatomaceous Earth. 


Diatomaceous earth occurs in extensive deposits at Barraba, Cooma, 
Wyrallah, on the Richmond River, and at several localities in the Warrum- 
bungle Mountains. Very little work has been done on these deposits; during. 
1912, 31 tons, valued at £132, were raised at Bunyan, in the Cooma division. 


Emery. 
A sample of emery from the locality of Quirindi was analysed in 1911, 
the result being—alumina, 54:54 per cent.; iron oxide, 31°61 per cent. 3. 
titanium dioxide, 4°60 per cent.; phosphoric anhydride, 1°10 per cent. 


Rock PHosPHATE. 


Under the Commonwealth Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Act, 
1912, a reward of £1,000 may be granted under certain conditions to the 
discoverer of any deposit or vein of rock phosphate suitable for making 
phosphatic manure, provided the deposit or vein be worked, and 10,000 tons 
of rock phosphate be produced and used in the manufacture of marketable 
phosphatic manure. 


Although an occurrence of phosphatic rock was recorded during 1913 at 
Wellington Caves, 5 miles south of Wellington, New South Wales, it does 
not appear to be of economic importance, as an examination reveals the 
presence only of small nodules of the material in a valueless earthy matrix, 
the proportion of the latter to the valuable phosphate being approximately 
60 to 1. Analysis of certain of these particles yielded in the laboratory at 
the Department of Mines 28-80 phosphoric acid. 


Minine Accents. 

During the last five years, 248 persons were killed and 650 seriously 
injured as the result of mining accidents. The number of fatalities in the 
more important branches of mining and the rate per 1,000 employees is 
shown below :— 


: : - _ Metaliferous Mines. _ i! Coal and 
Year. rie j 1 me 8 yg Shale ' Total. 
Gold. ead Zine. | Copper. | Tin. Other. ee alliferous| Mines. 
Number of Fatalities. 

. = --, aw 7 JP ges 
1084 aE eka 32 21 53 
1909 4 | Ad : 4 ae 1 20 1 34 
1910 4 3 17 i ? 1 i | 29 21 50 
1911] ] { 3 ' 10 ee | ] i 35 15 50 
1912 8 17 : o 1 | ee 31 30 | 61 

Per 1,000 Hmployees. 
1908-63 BHR 2G | 1-22 . | BBO} 116 1-36 
1909 oy baa 177, 9 oe “BO 1-12 is) 93 
1910. -76 | 212 | 306 ; -49 a 10 | 1:16 1:34 
1911-22 (271 46 EB si | +85 1°35 
1912 205 3 18S | 216 “38 eee 1°66 H 1°66 1°61] 
i | H 


i _ : i : J oe 


During the year 1912 the number of fatalities in connection with gold- 
mining was much higher than usual, in consequence of an accident at Wya- 
long, where six miners were asphyxiated by inhalation of carbon dioxide; in 
other mctalliferous mines the fatal cases were below the average. Tlicre were 
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thirty fatalities in coal and shale mines, the result of twenty-nine separate 
accidents. In proportion to the number of persons employed the rates were 
highest in copper and gold mines. 


The number of persons seriously injured in mining operations during the 


last five years, and the ratio per 1,000 persons employed, are shown in the 
following statement :— 


Metalliferous Mines. Coal and 
Year. ea caf tee re a Total. 
Gold. prehy tegy | Copper. Tin. | Other. jy Menem Shale, 
Number of Persons Seriously Injured. 
1908 17 18 19 ee | 1 | 55 a 166 
1909 10 17 jl4 ; 2 we ot) 43 59 102 
1910 | 7 20 9” ey oY Ae: 36 109 145 
1911 6 20 5 1s ; 32] 92 124 
1912 3 22 6 1 | BB 81 113 
| 
u fi, cc 
Per 1,000 Hmployees. 
, t | 
1908 = -2°67 2°38 6-92 ive | ‘7 263 | 6:19 4:26 
1909 «1°79 | O74 692 , -98 w | @4b § 318 2°80 
1910 1:33 | 250 , 394 |... | 1-86 6-04 3°88 
191L | 1-29 2:35 | 2:32 | +45 we | 165 521 8°35 
1912 ‘17 2°43 2°59 | 38 ie | 161 | 4-49 2-98 
| 1 


The coal and shale mines show the highest rates of serious accidents, 4:5 
per 1,000 in 1912; in copper mines the rate was 2-5 per 1,000, being slightly 
higher than in silver, lead, and zine mines. 


Many of these accidents and fatalities occurring on the surface can 
scarcely be regarded as true mining accidents. During 1912 one fatality 
occurred in connection with dredging, but the following table shows the 
number of surface and under surface accidents in connection with metalli- 
ferous mining. As might be expected, the greater number of accidents 
occur under surface :— 


{ 


Under-surface Accidents. : Surface and Dredge Accidents. 
Metalliferoue Mines. ant ‘ = se 
Fatal. Serious. Fatal. H Serious. 
fines | | rf 
Gold (quartz) se we oe 7 : 2 a3 1 
3, (alluvial) hse an’ sa Me H ae : J 
Silver and Lead .., Be sant 14 : 18 3 4 
Copper aos tas a 2 5 i 3 i sun 3 
Tin ... kos aie Ee au tes i 1 : 1 
‘Other on i ‘ ; “as 
: i 
Total 20 ease 26 24 | 5 8 
; l 


In connection with coal and oil-shale mines, in 1912 sixteen fatal acci- 
dents underground resulted from falls in the mines; six were classified as 
miscellaneous underground accidents, one being caused by explosive; of 
eight surface accidents, three were in connection with machinery and two 
on railways, &c. During 1912 no accidents resulted from explosions of 
fire-damp or coal dust, but fire-damp was seen and reported in collieries in 
the northern and southern districts. 
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The number of persons killed and seriously injured in the coal and shale 
amines of New South Wales during the last ten years with the proportion of 
<miners and the quantity of mineral raised, is given below :— 


Acadia, | Fico enplarens | Nantes fons of meal 

Year. ia : 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured, Killed. Injured 
1903 13 71 1,086 199 491,509 89,995 
1904 12 65 1,180 218 504,807 93,195 
1905 24 68 589 208 277,932 98,094 
1906 21 72 723 211 364,705 | 105,922 
1907 17 99 1,021 175 512,074 87,932 
1908 21; Ql 861 163 435,573 82,823 
1909 14 59 1,326 314 | 504,900 | 119,807 
1910 21 109 859 166 | 392,467 | 75,613 
1911 15 92 1,177 192 584,447 95,290 
1912 30 81 602 223 332,394 | 123,109 
Average 19 83 880 200 418,572 | 95,153 


The experience of coal-mining in this State with respect to accidents 
‘bears very favourable comparison with that of other countries. 


Ambulance classes are trained and corps exist in New South Wales for 

~the purpose of promoting among miners a knowledge of first-aid principles. 

From 1897-1912, 107 classes were enrolled, the minimum membership being 
-ten. The classes formed during 1912 numbered five. 


Interesting information regarding the sickness experience of Friendly 
Societies in mining districts is given in chapter “Social Condition.” 


Below is a comparison of the records of the coal and shale mines of New 
“South Wales with those of the mines of Great Britain and Ireland, under the 
“British Coal Mines Regulation Acts; the figures represent the annual aver- 
‘ages over a period of twenty years, 1892-1911 :-— 


Twenty-Year Averages, Ney th ear ey and 
Mineral output... 0... eevee eee Tons) 5,934,365 | 237,698,630 
Persons employed— 
Surface eas ‘ae see te a abe Sed 2,862 | 160,979 
Underground see he ied ook eee ses 10,399 | 663, 868 
1 || ———. 
Total... ee ae ee el = NB.261 824,847 
| 
Mineral raised per life lost ose wae oF .. Tons 284,62) 210,023 
Persons employed per life lost eee ay Se 55 636 729 
Death rate per million tons of mineral raised Hee 254 3°51 4°76 
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Leap Poisonmna. 


As regards lead-poisoning, no cases were recorded in New South Wales- 
under the Mines Inspection Act, in 1910, nor in 1911, but three were 
reported in 1912. Since 1902 the following eases were reported from the- 
mines in the Broken Hill District :— 


Year. Cases. Year, Cases. 
1902 56 1907 3 
1903 40 1908 1 
1904 26 1909 1 
1905 Il 1912 1 
1906 16 


In 1909 a case of lead-poisoning was recorded from Condobolin, and in. 
1912 two cases from Mineral Hill. 


Miners’ Accipent Reuier Founp. 


The New South Wales Miners’ Accident Relief Act, 1900, operative since- 
Ast January, 1901, applied originally to all mines in or about which 
fifteen or more persons are employed; but under an amending Act passed 
in 1910, it is now applicable also to mines employing less than fifteen but 
more than five persons. 

The Miners’ Accident Relief Fund is administered by a board of siz 
members, viz., a chairman and a representative each of (1) owners of 
coal and shale mines, (2) owners of other mines, (3) persons employed in or 
about coal and shale mines, (4) persons employed in or about other: 
mines, and (5) the Department of Mines. 

The fund is maintained by contributions (1) from each employee,. 
amounting to 41d. per week, (2) from mine-owners equal to 50 per cent. 
of the aggregate amount contributed by employees, and (3) a subsidy from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund equal to the ‘amount contributed by the- 
owners. 

The benefits payable are as follows :— 

(a) In cases of fatal accident—(1) Funeral allowance, £12 ; (2) a weekly 
allowance of 10s. to the widow or other adult dependent upon the deceased 
for support ; and (3) a weekly allowance of 3s. in respect of each child of 
the deceased or of each child of an adult dependent, payable until such 
child attains the age of 14 years. 


(5) In cases of disablement—(1) A weekly allowance of 15s. until able- 
to resume work, and, where disablement is adjudged permanent; (2) a 
weekly allowance of 3s. in respect of each child under the age of 14 years. 


The number of distinct mines subject to the Act during 1912 was 192, 
and at the end of the year 178; the deaths reported as the result of fatal 
accidents numbered 77, and the disablements 6,211. The benefits paid. 
during 1912 were:—Funeral allowances, £883; relief to relatives of deceased 
persons, £13,362; and to persons disabled, £30,056; the total amount being 
£44,301. 

The beneficiaries on the fund, at 31st December, 1912, in respect of fatal 
accidents, were 374 adults and 536 children, and in respect of non-fatal 
accidents, 232 persons permanently disabled, and 192 children. 

A detail account of the Miners’ Accident Relief Fund may be found in. 
the chapter “Social Condition ” of this Year Book. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


In 1810 the manufacturing establishments in New South Wales included 
a pottery, atannery, a brewery, a manufactory for tobaceo pipes, and another 
for coarse woollen cloths, and for the twenty year's following the principal 
articles manufactured locally were cloths and woollens, cabbage-tree hats, 
salt, candles, leather, boots, drain-pipes, and other earthenware. 

Naturally the development of manufacturing was influenced by sparseness 
of population, and the industries established were connected mainly with the 
preparation of foodstuffs for local consumption. Subsequently to 1851, 
economic and industrial conditions were altered materially, as compar’ ed with 
the years prior to the discovery of gold in payable quantities, and impetus was 
given to the establishment and extension of manufactures. A gauge of 
progress exists in the following records of the description and number 
manufacturing establishments operating in New South Wales in 1829, 
1848, and in T861 =. 


Establishments, | Establishments. 
Class of Industry. hate aT ERErN pee Class of Industry. lyaoa). Woes adel 
1829; 1848| 1861 | 1928) 1848 | 1861 
~ rt 4 7 | 
Treating Raw Materials— | ; | Food and Drink (continaed) —| | 
Boiling Down iat vals. |. | 38 |! Bakeries (steain) ... Vic Reel eR 
Tanneries... en w| | 40 | 76 |) Coffee Mills (steam) base | ogee |) 22 
: | Distilleries, Breweries .... 9 | 23 | 16 
Oils and Fats— ' ef ea 
Soap and Candles .. «| 6) 18 | 28 iNest alas Buctone, | 48 Fe re 
Potteries Glass, &o— = | e | Clothing and Textiles— | | 
‘iiesworkss, store | 4 1 8) Cloth Factories «| 6; 6] 8 
Bison ae” “el See SP etl Hat Making, “yc. ad ey ty 2 
freee lone sae ve] vee | vee {LIS Dye Works. 4 
Stone-Crushing ... veel seal] tan | Ue Pe ay Fork “y “4! 2 
Suced-wernuns | oe Aare &e. ne 
Sig wrsaii inten & » Ke. — | 
Saw-mills (steam & water)! ... |... | 61 Docks and Slips za sides ae | 4 
Metal Works, eee &e. | Ship & Boat-building, &e. ive [| ere | 56 
4 [ 
qlee toundee ee | - Drugs and Chemicals— ; 
Iron and Brass Foundries | ... | 13 | 13 | Chromite Sy Oke es es i 
Food and Drink— | | Heat, Light and Power — i , i i 
Sugar Refineries ... PH en 2; 5 || RSE ae , a ee 
Salt works 2/ 2 1s re] i 
Meat Preservin 5B) Tt Total for the year .| 84 [305 649 
g | y i 


The following records at decennial intervals from 1871 indicate the 
aggregate number of establishments in operation, and the number of persons 
engaged therein. These records and their relation to the general population 
are shown in the following statement :— 


Persons Emvloyed in F: sctaries, including 
Manufacturing | Working Proprietors. 

Year, ere Per Per cent =O 
, Number. : G ‘ 

umber Factory, Bopalation: 

j 

1871 1,813 13,585 75 i 2, 
1881 i 2,961 31,191 105 ' 41 
1891 3,056 50,879 16°6 ' 4°5 
1901 3,367 66,230 19°G 48 
1911 | 5,039 | 108,624 21°6 65 
1912 5,162 115,561 224 66 
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EXPANsIoN OF INDUSTRIES. 


The extent and importance of the manufacturing industries of New South 
Wales are indicated in the following statement, which shows for the last ten 
years the number of the establishments in operation, values of plant and 
machinery, wages and salaries paid to employees, and the corresponding 
annual output :— 


eerie | | Salari | Value o: Good 
: MDP. pect 7 e osiaries a 0 20008. 
veer, | Papen | Wetoding’ | araSichine | grata, | unum 

| Proprictors, | 

| = 

i £ L x 
1908 | 3,476 | 65,633 7,121,806 | 4,839,557 | 26,391,028 
1904 3,632 | 68,036 | 7,648,903 | 5,012,758 | 27,159,230 
1905 | 3,700 | 72,175 | 8,081,948 | 5,191,350 , 30,028,150 
1906 3,861 | 77,822 | 8,407,337 5,591,888 | 34,796,169 
1907 4,432 86,467 9,155,772 | 6,650,715 | 40,018,301 
1908 4,453 § 89,098 | 9,718,842 | 7,218,556 40,163,826 
1809 4,581 | 91,702 10,330,724 7,665,125 , 42,960,689 
1910 4,821 | 99.711 | 11,578,620 | 8,687,007 49,615,643 
1911 | 5,039 | 103,624 | 12,510,600 | 10,047,662 | 54,346,011 
1912 5,162 | 115,561 , 13,795,195 | 11,592,052 | 61,163,328 
Increase per , ~ _ a 
cent. 1902 | | \ 
to L912... | 52-0 744 162-6 128-2 | 138°5 
l i 


+ Exctuding drawings by working proprietors. 


The figures representing “Goods manufactured or work done” include the 
value of production of factories making butter and cheese. 

During the last ten years additional plant and machinery, valued at nearly 
£7,000,000, have been introduced, and the salaries and we ages have in- 
creased by 128 per cent., and the output by 139 per cent. Comparing the 
figures for 1912 with those of’ the previous year, continued and remarkable 
expansion is apparent; under every heading of the tatle given above 
there were substantial increases, 


LeGISLATIVE REGULATION, 


Between 1871 and 188] manufacturing Tecaine an unportant part 
of the industrial life of the State, aud attention was given to the 
development of the more highly organized branches. by 189] thea Avera ge 
number of persons engaged ii manufacturing had increas+d to 16°6 per e estab- 
lishment. In 1895 the first measure of lewislative regu lation Was initiated in 
New South Wales, the Factories and Shops Act, 1896, requiring the registri 
tion and inspection of factories and the inspection of shops, su as to secure 
the maximum advantage to the workers in the matter of safety to health and 
lite. Substantially this Act remains the law of the present day, but it has 
been amended by ‘Acts parsed 5 ue 1908 and 1909, by the Eerly Closing Acts, 
1899, 1500, 1S06, and 1910, and by the Satnrday Hal Eholiday Mets 1910. 
The TAGtOeR and Shops Acr, 1835, ue Minimum Wage Act, 1908, and 
the Fac:ories and Shops (Amendinen t) A t, 1909, have been consolidated in 
the Factorics and Shops Act, 1912. a place is a factory in which at least 
one Chinese or four other persuns are Seelocd, directly os indirectly, in working 
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at any handicraft, or in which steam or other mechanical power or appliance 
is used in manufacturing or in packing goods for transit. Each employer is 
required to make returns showing the wages and piecework rates being 
paid to all eraployees, whether engaged within or outside the factory; to keep 
records ot ewployees, their ages, &c. The provisions of the Act are appli- 
cable only in proclaimed factory districts. 


L&GIsLaTive ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Under Section 51] (iii) of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Aet, the Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with 
respect to the payment of bounties on the production or export of goods, but 
so that such bounties shall be uniform throughout the Commonwealth. The 
enactments made in this connection include: Sugar Bounty Acts, 1903-12, 
Bounties Act, 1907-12, Manufactures Encouragement Act, 1908-12, the 
Shale Oils Bounties Act, 1910-12, and the Wood-pulp and Rock Phosphate 
Bounties Act, 1912. 


Bounties on Manuracrurep Propucrs, 


Particulars regarding the bounties on sugar and agricultural products will 
be found in the chapter relating to Agriculture, Jor manufactured products 
the folowing have been providecl :— 


Item. Period. Rate of Bounty. 


Under Bounties Act, 1907-12 = 
Fish, preserved... ... for 10 years froin Ist July, 


1907 tae os . 3d per lb. 
Combed weol or tops, ex- 
ported... fay for 3 years from Ist July, 

1909 rn 1}d. per Ib. 

for 2 years from Ist July, 
1912 1d. per Ib. 

for 2 years ‘trom Ist July, 
1914 i sb »» Id. per Ih. for first 1,000,000 


lbs. made by any one manu- 
facturer; #1. per Ib. in 
excess of 1,060,C00 Ibs. 
aiade by any ove manu- 
tacturer, 

Manufacturers Encouragement Act, 1908-12 :— 


Pig iron... Per 
Puddied bari ae i from lst Jan,, 1909, to 30th 


Steel é June, 1914 ee 12s, per ton, 
Galvanised sheet or r plate \ 
iron or steel... } 
Wire netting (not being | 
are ioe | from Ist Jan., 1909, to 30th 
ire June, 1914 ne ... 10 per cent, on value, 


Tron and. steel tubes or | 
pipes (except riveted 
or cast) not more than 
Gin. internal diameter. } 


Shale Oil Bounties Act, 1910 :-— 
Kerosene, product ofshale. from lst July, 1910, to 


30th June, 1913 ... @d, per gal, 
Refined paraffin wax .,. from Ist July, 1910, to 
30th June, 1913 . 28, 6d. per cwt. 
Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bonuties Act, 1912 :— 
Waod pulp oh .. fo: 5 years from Ist Jan. “ 
; 1913 ant oe ... 15 per cent. on market value. 


Rock phosphates (mann- 
factured into marketable 
phosphatic manure) ... for 5 years from Ist Jan., 
1013 fe wos ... 10 per cent. on market yalue.. 
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Bounties are payable only on articles manufactured in Australia from 
Australian products, with the exception of wire-netting, on which bounty may 
be paid also if made from wire manufactured in the United Kingdom. The 
amcunts paid in New South Wales to the end of June, 1913, in respect of 
the bounties shown above were as follows :— 


Product. 1908-9, 1903~10, 1919-11. 1911-12. 1912-13. 
& { £ £ &£ 
Fish, preserved «2 | lee | peek wath, 2 MW seated 
Combed wool or tops, eaported sews 8 522 16,898 : 13,061 
Pigiron .. 7 e. 2,314 20,462 13,611 16,949 
Puddled bar iron .. cA ov 563 2,080 671 33 
Steel. a a4 575 | 1,939 723 bs deshtiewe 
Galvanised shcetiron a 192 122 qh |) eewiekes 
Wire-netting Be aiid soit 4,824 5,968 | 1,110 
Kerosene aed ats 920 2,829 2,792 
Vatafin wax «2 (22. - ul <eesee™ o | trees | 553 759 OT 
t) 


New Sourn Wares CnauBer or MANUFACTURES, 


The New South Wales Chamber of Manufactures was constituted in 1895, 
with the object of developing the manutactures, products, industries, and com- 
merce of New South Wales, and generally to promote the manufacturing 
interests of the State, so as to assist in making Australia self-supporting. 
By mutual co-operation towards scientific efticiency, and the encouragement 
of industrial education, efforts are being made to bring Australian goods to 
the highest standard of quality. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTORIES, 


The manufacturing industries of New South Wales are classified for 
statistical and comparative purposes in nineteen groups according to a 
standardised classification adopted at a Conference of Statisticians beld in 


1902. 


The following table shows concisely the principal details respecting each 
class of industries for the year 1912 :— 


} 
i 
j 
H 
i 


fla Number of | 34 BES Sis 8 
verage Number 0: Saag ts a 1 
| Employees: | 283 SE pee 8 pe, SEH 
i § # (oe ISSR ESESF Cog 
Class of Industry. 3 | &32 |SSee2)888) 2 ea 
Bat Bole 20a oSa! asa 
a Bag jAgke 6G k ae 
'S | Males. Females.| Total.) © $4 |2 uae Fag 2! ra g 
te i <q? gen & Sea e 
a | [5% ; Ey 
Months £ H.-p. £ 
Treating Raw Materials, &c. we] 287) 3,785 87 3,872 10°02! 313,753 | 4,668] 274,577 
Oils and Fats, &e. wl 455 692 203 805 11°85 | 74,352 717; 912,958 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e. 297! 5,875 5? 5,922 1154: 695,204 111,825} $02,759 
Working in Wood ave ws) 684) 8,815 65 8,880 10°99 | 885,674 | 16,192; 782,910 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. | 536) 25,357 193 | 25,550 11°79 | 3,302,604 | 28,182) 3,008,426 
\ | 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c.| 765) 10,775 3,476 | 14,249 11°21 | 1,868,822 ) 21,105] 2,662,061 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &c, ..; 994; 7,808 19,251 | 27,059 11°77 ' 1,805,040 | 3,861] 499,845 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c.... se} 426) 7,051 2,390 2,441 J1°€3 $08,444 | 4,261] 1,045,208 
Musical Instruments ... aes ef DA 876 40 | 416 | 12°00; 49,492; 308 13,779 
Arms and Explosives... ses AI 6: 178 10 188 1174 24,021 292 90,717 
Vehicles, Saddlery, and Haruess, &e. | 393) 4,319 26 4,415 11°86! 495,381 1,081; 111,620 
ship and Boat Bui'ding, &e. 47) 3,168 1 3,169 11°$7 427,045 | 3,009 
Furniture, bedding, and Upholstery] 220) 3,583 891 4,974 11°64 404,703 | 1,553 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products 7 243 604 1,547 184 140,122 | 1,311 
surgical and wvther Scieutific 
Instruments Sie as wf 18 79 18 97 11°96 8,964 19 
Jewellery, Plated Ware, &e. on 53 763 100 863 11°S6 91,579 248 25,737 
Heat, Light, aud Power ave s»| 203) 3,334 53.) 3,387 | 11°67 449,254 | 74,886) 2,802,203 
Leatherware, N.E.I. 0... wit om 24 408 87 $95 11°87 45,126 234 11,440 
Minor Wares, \.E.1. 0... oa | 68 S71 261 1,132 11-70 | 87,052 911 89,355 
Total ... ac ae --.5,162) 88,178 | 27,383 | 125,561} 11°59 | 11,592,052l174,613 | 13,725,195 
! | 
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Naturally, the metropolitan district is the centre of the chief manu- 
facturing industries, particularly those connected with clothing, printing, 
wool-scouriug, and fellmongering, ship and beat building and repairing, 
the manufacture of furniture, drugs, and musical instruments, and the 
production of light, heat, and power. The following table shows the 
particulars of each class of industry in the metropolitan district during the 
year 1912 :— 


! 
\ : Average Number z g EF 7 3 | di 3 : 
2 of Employees. gee 32 = #5 S pe! BAe 
Class of Industry. z g 2 e g 33 %e 2.5 a 3 ace 
4 | Males, |Females.! Total. SQ loan & Sal § 
i 3 Mee a ios 
a a = = L = > 
| ;Months £ | H.-p. £ 
Treating Raw Materials, &c. v1 lov! 2,189 81) 2,270] 1179} 228,282 | 3,311! 243,057 
Ollsand Fats,&e. | 88) AB 166) 620) 11°82) 54,502 j 41] 149,528 
Processes iu Stone, Clay, Glass, &e,| 106| 8,455 82 | 3,487 11°78 452,08] | 4,881, 399,226 
Workingia Wood =... | 187] 4,012 | B5| 4,017) 11-78} 452,755 | 7,253] 300,246 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. «| 871 16,477 | 170 | 16,647 11°88 2,0:9,766 | 9,47€/ 1,218,456 
\ : 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c. 199! 5,911; 3,124! 9,035 | 11°70 £48,867 | 9,5131 1,5£ 9,236" 
; 
i] 


482,835: 


Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &¢....! 706; 6,611 | 17,217 23,828 | 11-79 | 1,901,691! 3,556! 
Books, Payer, Printing, &e. ... | 287 5,682 2,298 7,930 11°84 850,432 | 2,776! 808,032 


Musical Instruments... ... ..| 18876 40} 416 1s00| 49,432 308! 45,779 
H ; i 

Arms and Explosives... ... 4 23 Gi 20, 1200 2,627 | 93! 1,086 
i i t 
{ H 1 i 
Vehicles, Saddlery, and Harness,! -— ; { 

&e ou. tas ste ae » | 155. 2,282 84 2,366 1187 | 247,557} 576) 51,5857 
Ship and Boat Building, &..... ..| 88 3,022 1! 3,023} 11°99} 412,353) 2,936] 480,449 
Furniture, Bedding,and Uphoistery; 19£ 3,339 381) 3,770 11°62 385,876 | 1.473% 56,926 

j i 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| —&@: 839 601! 1443 : 11°83 123,338 1,131) 129,132 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- | i 
MENS, nse wae nee wef 185 ‘7 18 95; 11°96 8938] 18 4,572 
| | | } ; 
1 i t 
Jewellery, Plated Ware, &. |! BO vers } 100 | 847 | 11-96 89,725 ; ats] 25,047. 
Heat, Light, and Power os a e7! 1,812 t2 1,264 11°67 | = 250,471 56,986) 1,699,734 
Leatherware, NEI we | 25/406 87 45,303} 228) 11,040 
Minor Wares, NEI... ane eat Ce &31 261 85,807 eral 78,68 2 
\ 
i 


i i 
Total... 4. + 2,65.) 58,595) 24,757 | 83,352] 11°81 8,215,296 | 198.91] 7,601,580 
1 | 


The term establishment includes branches which, whether located in 
separate buildings or not, deal with separate branches of industry, and are 
therefore counted as separate establishnients. 


The value of production includes the value of products from manufacturing 
done in educational, charitable, or reformatory and other public institutions, 


excluding penal institutions. Power or lighting plants in all such institutions 
are, however, recorded. 
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EstTABLISHMENTS. 
Number. 


In the following table the number of establishments operating in each 
class is indicated at intervals since 1896 :-— 


Establishmen's, 


Class of Industry. ~ a ar ” = 


| 
igus | 1901. | 1906. | oto, | rol. | 1912. 


Treating Raw Material, &c. ... se . | 274 | 256 | 256 , 289 | 272 | 287 
Oils and Fats, &c. oy aa eh wl 48 51 48 . 43 48 45 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e. ... v-{ 240 | 244 | 252 ! 298 | 809: 297 
Working in Wood a ba ix ve B99 | 430 | 457 , 620 662 | 684 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. ... ees ..| 280' 301] 376, 476! 509; 536 
Connected with Food, Drink, &e. ses | 753! 673 | 707 = 767 | 769 | 765 
«Clothing and Textile Fabries,'&e. ... vi! BOL) 588. 724 | 936 981 | 994 
‘Books, Paper, Printing, ke... sist | 286 | 298 335 407 436 426 
Musical Instruments, &c, sek se vl 3 | 6 6 18 12 14 
Arms and Explosives... aa oe bes 1, 2 | 3° 5 5 6 
Velicles and Fittings, Saddlery, &. ... eo) 176 | 246 | 259! $861; 384 | 393 


Ship Building and Repairing ... de --f 16) 25} 34) 42/ 41 47 
Surniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... | 87 + 115 | 119 7 176 | 197 | 220 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products 28 | 19; 48 | 76 | 82 87 
Surgieal and Scientific Instruments... ee 5 | 7 | si oi 12 13 
| i | 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware ..., 11 14 33 | 46 48 53 
Heat, Light, and Power... .. =...) 76| 106! 139] 176! 191] 208 
.Leatherware, N.E.1. . : 6 5 12 2) | 20 24 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. .., ae abs veal 98 3} 45 58 61 68 
| 2 
Total 4... 8,106 [3,367 |3,861 |4,823 5,089 | 5,162 
| i 
rn ion eae 
Proportion to total for 1896... avy +t 100 | 108 124 155} 162) 163 


i 


By relating the total for each period to the total for 1896 taken as 100, 
as shown above, the rapid increases in recent years are emphasised. 
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Reviewing the advances at five-year intervals, the increase between 1896 
and 1901 was 261 establishments, representing a percentage increase of 8-4 ; 
between 1901 and 1906 the increase was 484, being 14:4 per cent., and 
between 1906 and 1911 the increase was 1,178, being 30:5 per cent. The 
advances in the last six years have been most consistent and remarkable. 


In 1912 the largest class numerically was that connected with clothing 
and textile fabrics, &c., the next classes in order being those relating to food 
and drink, working in wood, and metal works and machiuery. 

Tn 1901 the manzfactories established outside the metropolitan area easily 
outnumbered those located within that area, the ratio being 1,952 to 1,415, 
but since that year a process of centralisation has been evident; more 
new factories have been established in the metropolitan than in the extra- 
metropolitan area, with the result that at the end of 1912 the number of 
metropolitan factories was the greater. The following statement shows for 
the years 1901-1912 the distribution of manufactories as between the 
metropolis and the remainder of the State, and further, the number of 
establishments in which machinery was iastalled :— 


is 


Metropolis. | Remainder of State. | New South Wales. 

at With deen With a With | aired 

[Machinery.) Machinery. | Total. “ srachinery. ianieare Total. ema Machinery.| Total. 
196] 754 661 1,415 | 1,215 737 1,952 | 1,969 | 1,398 | 3,367 
1902 833 65s | 4,491) 1,342 | 568 1,905 2175 | 1,221 | 3,396 
1903 | 874 | 676 «| 1,559 «1,200 | «626 «| 1926) 2,174 | 1,302 | 3,476 
1904 951 | 699 11,650 1,252 | 730 1,982; 2,203 | 1,429 | 3,632 
1905} 1,035 | 645 “1,680 | 1,291 729 | 2,020 | 2,826 | 1,874 | 3,700 
1906 | 1136 | 635 1,771 1,360 | 7380 | 2,080! 9,496 | 1,363 | 3,861 
1907 | 1,249 746 | 1,995 1612 925 2,437 2,76] 1,671 4,432 
1908 1,380 712 : 2,092 1,527 834 2,381 , 2,907 1,546 | 4,453 
1909 | 1,498 | 709 | 2,205; 1,603 | 783 | 2,376! 3,089 | 1,492 ) 4,581 
1910! 1,620 724 | 2,344 1,668 | S09 | 2,477 3,288 1,533 | 4,821 
19l1 | 1,793 717 | 2,510 | 1,757 772 | 2,520) 3,550 | 1,489 | 5,039 
1918 1,964 686 | 2,650 stl \ 7O1 2.512 | 3,775 1,387 | 5,162 

| 
Location. 


“Ease of communication with the world’s commercial and industrial centres; 
proximity to coaltields, accessibility by rail or sea from the chief centres of 
the State in which raw material is produced, density of population, and a 
good water supply—these factors have promo*ed the concentration of nearly 
ail the more important industries in the metropelitan area. During the last 
five years or so new manufacturing industries of considerable importance 
have been established in the larger towns outside Sydney, and even in Sydney 
itself there has been a tendency to remove manufacturing businesses from the | 
city to the outer suburbs. Jn country districts the pri mneipal establishments, 
are sawinills, smelting works, sugar mills, grain mills, freezing works, and. 
similar industries connected with the trea‘me mt of perishable pr oduce. 
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Judged by classes the largest relative increase in the metropolitan area 
between 1901 and 1912 occurred in classes working in wood ; metal works, 
machinery, &c.; clothing and textile fabrics, &c.; books, paper, printing, &e.; 
forniture, bedding, and upholstery; heat, light, and power; while outside 
the metropolitan area the greatest advances were in classes working in wood; 
metal works, machinery, &e,; clothing and textile fabrics, ke. ; vehicles and 
fittings, saddlery, &e.; heat, light, and power. The greatest relative 
increases occur, of course, in those industries in which development is 
comparatively recent. The following table shows the distribution of establish- 
ments by classes for the metropolitan area and for the remainder of New 
South Wales at intervals since 1901 :— 


Metropolis. } Remainder of State. 


Class of Industry. 


1901, | 1906, | 1911. | 1912. | 1901. | 1906. | 1911, | 1912. 
| 
| 
J 


‘Treating Raw Material, &e. .. a Fe eet 89 | 82 | 102 | 107 


| 167 174 179 i 180 
Olls and Fata, &c. tee ee. oh: ofl Sel oat . 20 | 292] 28 30) 98 | 26 i 92 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. ri ae 66, 73) 103 | 106) 178 179 206 191 
Working in Wood <8 es oe we : | 86 114 182 187 344 343 480 497 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. .. we 3 «| 172 | 227 | 341 371; 129; 149 168 165 
Connected with Food, Drink, &e. .. uf a 160 159 | 188: 192 513 548 581 | 573 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &e. .. a | 372 495 | 689; 706 166; 229 292 283 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c.  .. ia ie +-| 124] 169] 227 | 237 174 166; 209) 189 
Musical Instruinents. &ec. 5 se a Ap 6) 6 12 14 | 
Atms and Explosives .. = oe we eal 2} 3 4 4 ae a 1 2 
‘ i | 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, &c... is «| 93 94 142 155 153,165 242 238 
Skip Building and Repairing .. aie ies or 16 27 30 25? 9 1 | lL 12 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 35 as 99 | 105 | 130 198 16 14} 17 22 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products .. “ ee 12 43 74 80 va 5 8 7 
Surgical and Scientific Instruments .. wis eu Vi & | 12) 1 1 
j ) 
| ! Hl i } 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware .. af 14 81 44 | 50 2 | 4 3 
Hoat, Light, and Power rs ee Ot | 84 | 87) 64 | 78) 107 116 
i 
Leatherware, NEI .. oe ae “ys 5 12 19; 28 1| 1 
Menor Wares, us. 6. 4. wef 89] 42 | 56] os] 2] 8 Bit 38 
oo 
Totals .. 6. 0. 1,418 ee 2,510 |2,650 | 1,952 | 2,090 | 2,520 | 2,612 
| 


In the metropolis the largest class numerically is clothing and textile 
fabrics, which includes 27 per cent. of the total metropolitan factories, and 
the class drugs and chemicals shows the greatest proportionate increase. In 
the country districts the establishments connected with food and drink 
outnumber those in any other class, being 23 per cent. of the total. The 
number of factories working in wood is increasing steadily. 
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Size of Establishments. 


The tendency for manufacturing to become concentrated in large establistt 
ments, or the reverse, is a matter of considerable interest from the stand 
point of industrial organisation. The following statement shows at interva! 
since 1901 the distribution of establishments, aceurding to the numbers of 
persons engaged in the metropolitan area and in the remainder of New South 
Wales :— 


T 
i 


1901. | 1906. 1911. | 1912, 
‘ one . Establish-| #Em- | Establish-, *Em- | Estabhsh-| #Em- | Establish- \ #Ein- 
| ments. pEoreee i Ments. | ployees. | ments. | ployecs. ments. ' ployees, 
MeEtTnorouirTaN DistRicr. 
Under 4 employees 79 188 | 135; 3810} 288 547° 992:  67E 
+ employees ye 105 | 420 j 116 464 179 716 } 145 | 650" 
5 to 10 employees 429 | 3,036) 546 | 3,924 743 | 5,386} 785! 5,616 
ll to 20 ,, veel 334 4,919: 396 | 5,857 | 520 7,834 | 5AT Jn LaG 
21to 50 ,, ne 279 | 8,564 341 10,864: 477 | 14,695 | 514 5 dG, 105 
5ltol00 ,,  .... 107 | 7,443 130 8,968} 203 | 14,422 201 | it 430 
101 and upwards...! 82 | 17,750 | 107 . 22,238 150 | 34,042 156 37,663 
. - ~ — — I= 
Total ..! 1,415 142,320! 1,771 . 52,605| 2,510 177,592! 2,659 | 88,352 
REMAINDER OF STATE. 
Under 4 employees| 439 | 1.094 | 457 | 1,090 538 | 1,282 } 539 + 1,265 
4 employees "se 256 | 1 024 | | 267 | 1,068 371 | 1,484 323 «1,292 
5 to 10 employees 768 | 5,333 $27 | 5,712) 993 | 6,817 1,008 ° 6.852 
llto20 ,, ie 294 | 4236 343 | 4,824 | 381) 5,390 385 , 5,513 
21 to 50, a 142; 4,612 110 | 3,400 164 | 4,874 167. 4,992 
5lto 100 ,, aoe 30 | 2,086 : 30° 2.193 | 40 | 2,858 | 51 3,572° 
101 and upwards... 23 | 5,430, 45, 6,930 j 42 | 8,827 | 41) 8,721 
i i 
Total wl 1,952 | 23,815 | 2.090 25,217! 2,529 | 31,082 | 2,512 } 82,200 
New Sovrit Waters. 

Under 4 employees 518 | 1,282 592 | 1,400 776! 1,829) 831 | 1,948 
4 employees abe 361 | 1,444 383 | 1,532 { 550 | 2,200 478) 1,912 
5 to 10 employees | 1,197 | 8,369, 1,383 | 9,636! 1,736 ' 12,153; 1,793 , 12,468 
llto20_,, oe 628 | 9,155 | 739 | 10,662 | 9u1 18,224! 930 13,663 
21 to 50 ——"», nil 421] | 13,176 451 | 14,264 641 | 19,569 G81 : 21,185 
51 to 100 ,, eel 137 | 9,529 | 160 | 11,161 243 | 17,280 252 | 15,608 
101 and upwards.. | 105 | 23,180 | 153 ) 29,168 192 | 42,369, 197 46,384 


eect | : L 
Total ate eet | 66, 35 | 3,86] | 77,822) 5,089 | 108, 624 5,162 | 115,561 


* Including working proprietors. 


In the metropolitan area the rate of increase has been highest in the 
smallest and in the largest factories. In the remainder of the State the largest 
increases, proportionately, were in the groups in which the persons ongaged 
numbered 51 and upwards, and from 5 to 20. A comparison of the relative 
positions of each group is presented in the following statement :— 


| Proportion of each Gr oup to Total. 
| 


Establishments 


employing-- Metropolis. Remainder of s : 
| 1905. 19u. wiz.) 1901. yu. 
per cert. per cent, per ce ut. ! per cent. per cent. | per cent. 
Under 4 employees te 56 | 9d 110 225 213 | Bhs 
+ employees baa wet 74 vi 5S 134] 146 § 128 
5to l0émployees... ... 30° 29-6 296 | 393 302 | 401 
llto 20 ,, on vey, 236 20°7 20-7 | 15°1 15:1 ; 153 
21to50~ ,, 19-7 19-0 19-4 73, 65 | 67 
51 to 100. ,, ees 76 $1 7-6 15} 16) BO 
101 and upwards ... ee 5°8 6-0 59 12 7 f 16 
= 2 = = | me = ; se 
Total =... ws, 100°0 | 1000, 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 
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«As regards employnient generally, the factorics of the metropolitan district 
are more important than those of all other areas, as they provide employment 
for twice the number of persons. The average number of employees per 
establishment in the metropolitan district in 1912 was 31, as compared with 
13 in the country; and this average has Leen fairly constant over a 
considerable period. 


JiMPLOYMENT. 


The relative importance of the various elasses of industry, as judged 
by the extent of employment offered, is evidenced in the following 
comparative statement of the average number of persons engaged in 
manufacturing :— 


\ Persons engage in manufaeturing.* 
Class of Industry. PNA = he a ae es 
1896. lool. | 1905. 1911. 1912. 
i 
Raw Materials, Pastoral Products... ...| 3,748 ; 2,981 | 3,209 , 95,890) 3,872 
Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable, &c. wo 41D 6985 | 68) : §89 895 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e. oe .' 2,447 | 3,007 | 3,877 5,695 5,932 
Working in Wood ‘ ei me .. §68,984 | 5,108 | 5,205 8,181 ; 8,880 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. sie | 8,705 |18,926 | 15,339 | 22,862 | 25,550 
| | 
Food and Drink, &. ... Ae ..-/ 10,179 {11,372 | 11,607 | 14,050 | 14,249 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &e, is | 9,750 {14,497 |19,650 | 26,504 | 27,059 
Books, Paper, Printing, &. ... Se ...| 4,940 | 5,573 | 6,961 9,134} 9,441 
.Musical Instruments —... de “56 vay 18 226 ' 338 387 415 
Arms and Explosives... sas er ool ee 11) 17 | 33 188 
I 
Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, &c. be ...| 1,592 | 2,541 | 2,667 4,416 | 4,415 
‘Ship and Boat Building, and Repairing | 1,182} 1,541 | 1,595 2,429 3,169 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... | 1,183 | 2,140 | 2,317 | 3,554 | 3,974 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ... wi 331) 450! 1,012; 1,460} 1,547 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments... 35 69 | 86 96 97 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware sa 102 165 | 437 703 863 
Heat, Light, and Power a aes | 859 1,417 1,883; 2,795 3,387 
Leatherware, N.EI. oe Saja oy se! 33 117 | 240 461 495 
Minor Wares, N.EL wi 448 391 681 1,035 1,132 
Total ve ae ve. | 49,840 66,230 '77,822 | 108,624 115,56] 


* Including working proprietors. 


In the figures three classes stand out conspicuously, viz. the industries 
concerned with metal works and machinery, food and drink, clothing and 
textiles. In quinquennial periods the aggregate figures for all classes give 
the following increases :— 


1896-1901 32:9 per cent. 
1901-1906 175 ,, ,, 
1906-1911 396 ,, ,, 
1911-1912 6:4 ,, 


”? 


Explanation of the relatively smal] increase in the middle period is to be 
found, in a measure, in the fact that in the early half of the quinquennium 
the rainfall in several parts of the State was below nurmal, and the consequent 
restriction of production in the priniary industries reacted in greater or less 
degree upon the secondary indnstries. In the last six years, however, the 
extension of employment in these industries has been remarkable. 
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The following table shows separately the average number of persons engaged 
in manufactures in the metropolis, as compared with the remainder of the 
State, for the last ten years :— 


Employecs Gucluding working Employees (including werking 
proprictors). proprietors). 
Year. | se oa if = Year, ~ = 
Metropolis: re State. Total, Metropolis. ve ' Total. 
| Bs bo Seton ‘at 
oat (iene i r} f 

1903) 43,752 21,881 65,633 || 1908 60,974 28,124 | 89,098 
1904 45,409 22,627 68,035 1909; 63,777 27,925 91,702: 
1905 | 48,842 | 23,3838 | 72.175 | 1910) 69,950 29,761 99,711 
1906 52,605 25,217 77,822 | 1911 77,592 31,032 | 108,624 
1907 | 57,247 29,220 | 86,467 || 1912 83,352 32,209 | 115,561 

| | H 


Under the classification of “Remainder of State” are included such urban 
centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Goulburn, Bathurst, Albury, Orange, 


canstituting parts of declared factory districts ; 
attractive power of Sydney and suburbs as a 
that whereas the number of employees in the metr' 


by 


State was only 10,328 persons, or 47 per cent. 


39.600, or 91 per cent. since 1903, the increase 


The 


follow 


demonstrate the increases in the employees of each sex :— 


yet it is significant of the 
suitable manufacturing centre, 
opotitan district increased 
for all other parts of the 
ing figures will 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 
Year. A = 
Males, | Females, Males. | Females. 
1903, 32,280 | 11,472 | 20,173 1,708. 
1912 58,595 24,757 i 29,583 2,626 
Increase per 81°35 | 115°8 46 6 53°7 
cent. | 


Sex anp AGE Distrisution, 


The following table shows the sex and age distribution of the persons 


engaged in manufactories for the last ten vears :— 


Persons Employed in Manufactories, ineluding working proprietors. 


Year. \ Adults. | Juveniles, Adults and Juveniles. 

| Males. | Females. Total. | Males, | Females.| Total Males, Females. Total. 
i H } i 

- 3 ; ee 2 = — 
1903 | 51,679 | 12,7¢0 | 64,439 774 420 1,194 | 52,458 | 13,180 | 65,633 
1904 | 52,717 | 14,127 | 66.844 1 740 452 | 1,192 | 53,457 | 14,579 | 68,036 
1905 55,443 ; 15,591 | 71,034 668 473 | 1,141 | 56,111 | 16,064 | 72,175 
1906 59,098 | 17,264 | 76,362 : 881 | 579 | 1,460 | 59,979 | 17,843 | 77,822 
1907 63,547 | 18,634 | 82,181 | 2,406 | 1,880 | 4,286 | 65,953 ; 20,514 |) 86,467 
1908 ; G5,141 | 19,623 | 84,764 | 2,475 | 1,859 | 4,334 | 67,616 | 21,482 | 89,098 
1909 66,751 20,545 | 87,296 2,433 | 1,973 | 4,406 | 69,184 | 22,518 | 91,702 
1910 72,932 | 22,302 | 95,934 | 2,452 | 2,925 | 4,477 | 75,884 | 24,327 | 99,711 
191] 79,609 | 24,274 |103,883 | 2,474 | 2,267 4,741 82,083 26,541 | 108,624 
1912 85,953 | 25,290 |111,243 | 2,225 | 2,093 . 4,318 | $8,178 | 27,383 | 115,562 
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In the last six years, 1907-12, the term juveniles included boys and girls 
under 16 years of age. Prior to 1907 the age of demarcation was 15, so that 
the figures for juveniles for the full period quoted are not strictly comparable. 

The proportionate increase in the number of females has been much 
greater than in the case of males, for in several years the latter showed a 
decrease. This condition was noticeable in 1902-3-~4, the decrease being 
chiefly of employees in metal works, establishments dealing with pastorai 
products, and refrigerating works. 

The following statement shows the variations in the proportions of acaults 
and juveniles of each sex, to the total number employed in each year since 


1907 :— 


| | 
1907, | 190s. {| 1999. 1910, 1911. 1922. 
- . 
Adults— per cent.|per cent.|per cent.|per cent. per cent, per cent. 
Males ... wef 73°49 73-11 72:79 7314 | 73-29 74°37 
Females vet 21°55 22°03 G24) 22°37 32°35 21-89 
Total s 95°04 ; 95°14 95°20 95-51 95°64 | 98-26 
-J aveniles— | 
Males ... ‘as 278! 278) 2-65 246 | 2°28 | 1:93 
Females ns 218 | 2-08 2°15 2:03 2-08 1°81 
Total  .., 496| 486| 490| 449) 4:36] 3-74 
‘Grand Total.; 100-CO | 100:00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
1 
! : 


The most satisfactory feature of this comparison is the decrease in the pro- 
portion of juvenile labour, which in 1912 was nearly 25 per cent. lower than 
in 1807, The proportion of adult females has increased slightly during the 
period reviewed, but in 1912 was lower than in any year since 1907. 


WomMENn AND JUVENILES. 


The average number of women and juveniles engaged in manufacturing 
has increased fourfold since 1896, In proportion to the total employment of 
men, women, and juveniles, the increase in the numbers of women and 


Year. | Females, Males~ Total— Adult 


oe Juvenile. Women and Males, 


| Adult. Juvenile, | Juveniles. 


per cent. per cent, | per cent. | per cent. per cent, 


1896 13 61 30 1-09 15-00 85-0 
1901 17°19 “44 1:19 18°82 81°18 
1906 22-18 wr) 118 24°06 7o'94 
1911 22°35 2-08 2°28 26°71 73°29 
1912 21°89 181 1-93 25°63 74:37 


| 


Even the raising of the age limit of so-called juvenile labour from 15 to 16 
years does not account for the fall from 85-0 per cent. to 74:4 per cent. in the 
proportion of males above those ages to total employed, and coincidently 
the increase of women and juvenile labour from 15-0 per cent. to 25-6 per 
cent. of the total since the year 1896. 
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The following table shows, at quinquennial intervals since 1896, the 
industries in which women and girls have been employed in greatest 
nambers, and for 1901, 191] and 1912 the proportion to every hundred 
males employed in the same industries :— 


Average Number of Women [ Froportion per 
and Girls. 10) Males. 
Industry. <a t 7 ease 
1896. 1901. | 1908. 1911. | 1912, | 1901. | 191. | 1912, 
Food, &¢.-- 
Aerated waters... Si ve 34 49 43, 152 | 151 4) 11 | ll 
Biscuits re ‘ia A .-| 136 | 850} 522] 705) 757} 71) 108 | 107 
Condiments, cotice, and spices ...| 172 | 167 | 224 | 216 | 219} 42/102) 84 
Confectionery = «| IS | 225 | 388 | 483 | 519] 89] G4] 5 
Cornfour, oatmeal...  ... «| 16} 71] 189} 199, 235! 46] 73] 83 
Jam and fruit caming .., wt $l 140 | 214) 449 | 472 28 | 114 | 127 
Meat and fish preserving ... Mt, ae 24 42, 121} 117 3} 13, 16 
Pickles, sauces, and vinegar Salfee 58 62; 174 192 | 199 | 125} 115 
Tobacco “ id sl «| 170] 428] 390] 755) 742] 71 | 112 | 109 
Clothing, &.— | 
Dressmaking and millinery wi L738 | 2,526 3,602 | 5,053 14,952 4,141 )5,675 5,053 
Hats and caps ab tne we 50, 198 | 694 |1,029 1,051 | 150 | 192 | 192 
Oilskins and waterproofs... ...) 94} 290| 129] 98] 88 | 208 | 377 ; 275 
Shirts and ties ts eae vo 56; 337 | 1,028 |1,655 |1,978 |1,021 |1,191 i244 
Slop clothing es ar .« 1,290] 2,636 [3,971 | 5,508 | 5,073 | 434 | £28 | 5380 
Tailoring... ote $63 . [1,086 | 1,487 | 1,778 | 3,004 3,430 | 100 | 136 | 149 
Woollen and tweed mills ... st ‘ 389; 413 111) 118 
Hosiery and Knitting Factories...) \ a0 72) 18 | Vigo | 308 i 44 | 520] 474 
Sails, tents, and tarpaulins =...| «15, 86| 197] 245) 265 | 88 | 147 | 144 
Boots and shoes... ens «| 849 11,118 | 1,589 | 1,593 |1,612 | 39} 57] 58 
Chemicals anddrugs... ... ..! 82! 66! 199] 365} 347| 20] 79} 66 
Furnishing drapery, bedding | 43 128 | 148; 271 | 302 7 | 58) 58 
Printing aud bookbinding ... ..| 894° 703 | 915 |1,539 ]1,640 ; 16) 26 | 26 
Paper, paper bags, and boxes 150 | 148 | 495 | 754 | 73S | 149 | 157 | 152 
Other industries she ae .| 886 | 417 | 976 | 1,609 |1,776 1 3/ 3 
Total... wn .. 6,932 |15,674 117,843 126,541 127,383) 21 32 31 
‘ ! i 


The classes of industry in which women and children engage most exten- 
sively are those connectcd with clothing and textiles, food and drink, books 
and paper, and, to a less degree, drugs and chemicals, furniture, bedding, 
oils and fat, metal works, and minor wares, 

In 1896 the proportion of females to every hundred males employed was 
16. Between 1901 and 1911 the increase in the proportion was greater 
relatively than in the year’s prior to 1901, and in the fifteen years 1896-1911 
the proportion rose from 16 to 82. The proportion in 1912 was 31 females 
per 100 males. 

Cuitp Lanour. 

The law regulating primary education requires that children must attend 
school until they reach their fourtcenth year, exception being made only in 
case of those who, prior to reaching that age, have obtained exemption certi- 
ficates. The Shops and Factories Act of 1896 prohibits the employment cf 
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children under age 14 in any factory, unless by special permission of the 
Minister for Labour and Industry ; such special permission may not be given 
to a child under the age of 13 years, From 30th December, 1909, the 
Minister decided that permission would not be granted except under extreme 
circumstances to any girl under J4 years of age. 

Out of 4,518 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 3,424 were employed in 
factories within the metropolitan area, Reviewing the records of juveniles. 
since 1896, it is noticeable since male labour constitutes three-quarters of 
the labour force eanployed in manufacturing, that male juveniles have formed 
consistently a larger body than female juveniles. But practically all the 
girls employed are working in Sydney and suburbs, while a fair proportion 
(31 per cent.) of the boys are employed in establishments located outside 
the metrepolitan area, 

Certificates uf Physical Fitness. 

The employment of juveniles under age i6 is conditional upon a medical 
certificate as to physical fitness being secured by the factory occupier under 
the Factories and Shops Acts. Particulars regarding such certificates issued 
in each year since 1903, are as follows :— 


eaten an Newcastle. | Western, Seah Goulburn. REG: | Total. 

| ¢ & 2)2)8)/2)8's)-e] 3] & 2 | 8 3 
; | 8 : a mo} a can ied fe a & Pr | 7 | Fy G 

a as ial ner 
1905 | 1,261} 591 | 169 | 39 | 39 Cae ee ee we, 1,470 633 | 2,103 
1906 1,751 | 686 | 209! 52 46° 4/27). lo. ve | 2,083 742 | 9,775 
1907 | 1,924! 838 | 297 | St 46 | ts | 3/0.) 2. | 2,270) 922) 3,192 

1 | | 

1908 | 2,192 1,172] 229 57 | 27 | : 6° sae 2,444 | 1,229 | 3,673 
1909 | 2,265 | 1,282 | 206 | 58 | 36 | 4|...{ .. | 2,511 | 1,340] 3,881 
1910 | 2,221 | 1,709 | 276 | 59 | 42 x 1! 1) 6 | 2,556 | 1,769 | 4,325 
1911 | 2,475 ) 2,229} 265 50 | 37 | Lyte} 6] ..] .. | 2,788 | 2,280] 5,063 
1912 | 2,513 | 2,201 | 248 146 oa 3 |) 2|4' 3| 6 | 2,815 | 2355 | 5,170: 


Permits to Work. 


As to special permits issued to children between ages 13 and 14, following 
are the records of each factory district for the last ten years ; 


Metropolitan i Broken 


District. Newcastle. Western! “pit, Goulburn.| Albury. Total 
8 g g | | g g 2 | 3 g g 4 
i] i | ! 

1903 | 264 | 95 | 36) 7 | t\ a 300} 102) 402 
1904} 190) 95) 36; 7 | 226 | 102) 328 
1905 | 165; 93| 17; 97; 8 1 | 186} 102] 288 
1906 | gi2/ 77! I9| 6 1 line 232 83| 315 
1907 | 287} 128; 17| 7 a ee 3 |. | 809) 135 | dae 
1908] Sheet MOI AR eae Ik oat ase ap, bees es 225) 121; 346 
1909 | 231 | 145 16 3 | J ' 248 148 | 396 
1910] 158} 7] 19] ux 1 1! 179 7| 186 
1911 | 175 6| 5]. | 2 . | 182 6 | 188 
1912) 147) 4 Cl et. 23 | 1 | 154 4| 158 
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OccUPATIONAL SraTus. 

Of all the persons engaged in the manufactories in 1912, approximately 84 
per cent. were actually engaged in the different processes of manufacture, or in 
the sorting and packing of finished articles. ‘The following statement shows the 
oceupational status of the persons en gaged in each class or “industry for 1912:— 


5 5 Cap] 
3 ‘ & E gs 
go ay 5 3 as a& ea 
2se8) 3 |. | eb | fee) $28] = 
Class of Industry, i oe bok Z a4 a fe 4 #3 aoe g 
Beas) 8 & 23 )PB°| soe; & 
Age] © x BS & | BRS 
a | 2s |g 
Treating Raw Materials &. ...| 43811 95) 197] 3,003! 146] ... | 3,872 
Oils and Fats, &e. ... 75 | 80: 28 687: 2)... 895 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e.| 416) 186 { 183 | 4,879; 268° .., 5,932 
Working in Wood. ... ..| 1,013 | 422; 445} 6,584, 466° ... | 8,880 
Metal Works, Machinery, ka 1,128 | 797; 393 22,821 | 403 | 8 | 25,550 
! \ 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c.| 1,029 849 | G64 | 11,242) 465 .. | 14,249 
Clothing and Textile Fabries, &e...| 1,572 | 374 5S | 24,045} 154 | 856 | 27,059 
Books, Paper, Printing, &e. -| 850) 649! 38) 7,723) 162 19 9,441 
Musical Instruments... aed sa 19 29 | 4: 361 2 Li 416 
Arms and Explosives nes se 19 ll, 5. 149 4]... 188 
Vehicles, Saddlery and Harness, &c.| 531 | 200; 13 3,614) 53; 4! 4,415 
Ship and Boat- building, &c. 123 | 112 36! 2,806 92] ... 3,169 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 347 71 | 12. 3,499 39 6, 3,974 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products, 122 | 1386; 22° 1,226) 41 we | 1,547 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments! 16 dean aes 70 | Ai iw | 97 
Jewellery, Timepicces, and Plated Ware.,| 7S 57 oe 720 8 863 
Heat, Light, and Power... ane 223) 153 | 561) 2,205) 2945! ... | 3,387 
Leatherware, N.B.1. ... ik ay 4) 20 | 3 426 5 at Re 495 
Minor Wares, N.E.L.... ee w= 108 36 12 966 | 9 1 1,132 
Total ... wae ...| 8,141 | 4,284 | 2,674 | 96,976 | 2,591 | 895 115,561 


CapiraL INVESTED IN Premises. 

In regard to the capital invested in manufacturing industries, only scanty 
particulars are available. Where the land, buildings, and fixtures in use for 
manufacturing purposes are the proper ty of the occupier the assessed value is 
recorded ; otherwise the rental value is stated. ‘he following statement 
serves to ‘show the extent to which in the last five years the capital value 
and the rental value of premises have both increased, and have been 
accompanied by an increase in the value of plant and machinery installed :~ 


Pr emises. 
os =< Value of 
Year, Capital Value Annual Rental | Machinery, Tools, 
when occupier is Value when and Plant. 
owner. leased or rented. 
£ £ | £ 
1908 6,508, 164 245,756 9,718,842 
1909 6,625,066 274,331 10,330,724 
1910 7,208,392 306,274 11,578,620 
1911 8,126,487 334,248 12,510,600 
1912 8,833,266 370.784 S 18,795,195 
Percentage increases, 
1908-1912 wae 35°73 | 36°01 41°94 


Allowing for interest on owned premises at 5 per cent. net, the aggregate 
annual income value for land, buildings, and fixtures, used in manufacturing was, 
for 1912, £812,000; or capitalising reutals paid ona 10 per cent. basis the aggre- 
gate value of all premises was £12,541,000, being less by one and a quarter 
million pounds than the assessed value of pla ut and machinery in all factories 
at the same date. 
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The value of the land, buildings, and fixtures in the metropolis as compared 
with other areas for each cl: iss of industry, is shown in the following table for 


the year 1912 :— 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 
Class of Industry. Land, Building ip | Value of eee $+) Value of 
wee o> eee ee a eS a ae 
5 Tools, : ‘ools, 
Capital | Rental | and vant | ae. value. | and Plant. 
£ £ i o£ £ £ £ 
Treating Raw Material, &c....| 168,487 7,173 | 243,067| 84,542 | 1,695 131,510 
Oils and Fats, &e. ... wt 179,654 1,160 142,524 32,073 351 70,434 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &¢. | 371,381) 6,113 | 399,226 | 245,455 | 2,884 503,533 
W orking i in W ood : .| 348,362 | 15,474 | 300,246 | 181,623 | 9,047 482,664 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. 1,343,989 | 32,797 1,213,454 | 535,929 | 3,480 | 1,884,972 
Food and Drink, &e.. .. 1,142.908 } 28,949 |1,589,230 | 868,678 |10,608 | 1,372,831 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &e. 361,513 | 94,030 | 432,835 | 72,691 | 15,087 67,010 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c.. 360,427 | 46,184 | 809,992 73,862 6,730 935,216 
Musical Instruments, “ke, 26,709 2,036 | TAT |) ees sek of Il © oes 
Arms and Explosives... 1,850 | 286 1,030 59,459 | 100 89,637 
Vehicles, Saddlery, &c. tec) 144,597 | 17,588 | 51,557 | 95,237 | 9,203 60, 063 
Ship-building, &e. . .| 661,044! 2,327 | 489,449; 6,982 74 6,682 
Furniture, Bedding, &e. ..| 87,662 | 21,349 56,926 8,158 626 4,823 
Drugs, Chemicals, ‘ke. | 127,681 | 8,179 | 129,133 17,794 206 89,065 
Surgical Instruments, &e. 2...) we... 1,648 4,372) wa, 75 150 
Jewellery, &c.. 8,850 8,458 25,047 600 406 690 
Heat, Light, and Power 877,586! 4,784 |1,699,734 | 256,466 | 4,951 | 1,102,469 
Leatherware, NEL vat 29,941 | 1,242 11,040 400 nih 400 
Minor Wares, Nett... | 48,475| 5,043 | 78,689] 2,210 39 1,666 
Total ..|6,291,307 | 304,820 |7,691,380 |2,542,159 | 65,964 | 6,103,815 
| | 
State of New South Wales. 
Class of Industry, j i a Value of 
. Rental : 
Capital value. 2 Mach an 
a a _ 
Treating Raw Materials, BrOdeck of Pastoral! £ £ £ 
pursuits, &c. é i 253,029 8,868 | 374.577 
Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable, ‘&e. a 211,727 1,511 212,958 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. “ | §16,836 8,997 902, 759 
Working in Wood ... : -  §29,988 24,521 782,910 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. ie : 1,879,918 36,277 3,098, 426 
Connected with Food, Drink, &e. .. 2,011,586 39,557 2,962,061 
Clothing and Textile Fabvies and Materials | 434,204 109,117 499,845 
Books, Paper, one and Enea DE , 434,289 52,914 1,045,208 
Musical Instruments . i 26,700 2,036 18,779 
Arms and Explosives. 3 61,309 386 90,717 
| 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, Harness, &c. ,...) 239,834 | 26,793 111,626 
Ship and Boat Building, &e. F ; 668,026 2,801 496,131 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 95.820 21,975 61,749 
Drugs, Chemicals , and By-products : 145,475 8,385 | 218,198 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments Sy. | Heese i 1,723 | 4,522 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware... | M450 4 8,864 25,737 
Heat, Light, and Power ve 1,134,052 9,735 2,802,203 
Leatherware, NVEL 30,34] 1,242 11,440 
Minor Wares, NEI... 50,685 5,082 80,355 
Total ... she =e seg ., 8,833,266 370,784 | 13,795,195 
{ 
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MACHINERY AND Puant. 


In 1896, the value of machinery and plant used in manufacturing, 
including machinery and engines of indicated horse-power, in addition to all 
other tools and implements used in the various processes of manufacture, as 
well as the conveyance plant, was assessed at £5,035,905. By 1901 the value 
had increased to £5,860,725. Tn the succeeding ten years this amount was 
almost doubled, and during the last two years has increased by over £2,000,000. 

Particulars have been given in a previous table of the number of establish- 
ments in which machinery was installed, as compared with those not so 
equipped. ‘The most powerful machinery is used in the supply of heat, light, 
and power, in the manufacture of metals, and in the preparation of foods and 
drink, while in the clothing industries machinery enters into use only to a 
minor degree. 

In the table given below are shown comparative figures for each of 
the last ten years,as to the number of establishments using machinery, 
with the aggregate value of the plant and machinery, and the indicated and 
developed horse-power. By the teu “full capacity” is understood the 
power which can be generated by the boilers or machinery, while “average 
used” represents the power generally used in carrying on the process of 
inanufacture :— 


| Establishments Value of Power of Engines. 

Year, ' eauioned WA? ERY | Fan ~] Averare : 
Machinery. and Plant. | Capacity. Used. 

' £ | h-p. | h.-p. 
1903 2.174 7,121,808 | 81,475 59,353 
1904 2,203 7,648,903 | 86,878 62,407 
1995 2,326 $.031,948 | 90,896 70,054 
1906 =| -2.496 | «8,407,887 “97,244 74,756 
1907 2.761 | 9,155,772 | 108,257 | 81,2938 
1908 2,007 9,718,842 | 116,571 88,109 
1909 3,089 10,339,724 , 145,349 99,827 
1910 | 3,288 13,578,620 I 155,590 114,871 
1911 | 3,550 12,510,600 ; 185,089 127.547 
1912 ; 3,775 13,795,195 212,372 147,961 


The capacity of engines as shown is exclusive of electrical power which is 
dependent ou steam or other engines for its development, as the power is 
credited to their agency. The figures relating to establishments and value of 
machinery, &e., are inclusive of electric-generating machinery. 

For manufacturing purposes, nearly the whole of the power used for the 
purpose of driving machinery is derived from steam; in some instances, 
chiefly in the metropolis, gas is employed. Other power is used only to a 
limited extent, and although there are electric engines of considerable power, 
they are used mainly for lighting and tramway purposes, and their power is 
usually dependent upon some other class of engine for its development. 


Horse-power of Machinery in ure. 


y Full Capacity. | Average used. 
ear, Y oe = 
Steam. Gas. si Water. | Oil. Steam. | Gas. cirri Water.! Oil. 


1 I _ = = 


i 
1902 72,534 | 3,001 | 16,046 98 | 130 | 50,545) 2,010, 8,820 66 78 
1907 90,376 6,624; 14,951) 135! 602 | 66,620| 4,901; 16,072) Jal: 429 
1908 | 106,809} 8.691 | 14,521| 3886 | 685 | 80,894] 6,578) 10,937; 154 | 4838 
1909 | 132,069 | 12,168 | 16,368) 372 | 740; 89,917| 8,658) 11,773; 209 , 543 
1910 | 140,310 | 18.985 | 21,444} 362 | 933 ' 103,857 | 10,123 15,991; 197 '' 649 
; 166,980 | 16.338 | 27,466 | 372 .1,399 © 118,939 | 12,201 | 20,671 | 222 :1,185 
1912 | 189,999 | 20,602 | 36,331 | 348 ee | 130,479 | 16,028 | 26,652 | 273 1,181 
j | | | 


i t 
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This classification of the horse-power indicated and developed according to 
the class of power evidences wide differences in relative importance : 


i Developed Harse-power. Proportion of Total. 
Souree. 4 \ > I - 

; 1902. 1911. 1912. 1902, 1911, 1912, 
i per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Steam tos .! 50,659 113,939 | 130,479 82:19 76°87 74°72 
Gag ... oa se 2,010 12,201 16,028 3°26 8°23 9:18 
Electricity ... ae 8,520 20,671 | 26,652 14°31 13°95 | 15°26 
Water: el 66 | 292 | a7B ds} 15 | 16 
Oil... ia See 78 1,185 1,18] 13 *80 “68 
61,633 | 148,218 174,613 10000 | 100°00 100-00 


! ( ! I 


The distribution of the various kinds of power, and the value of fuel used 
and power rented, among the different classes of industries, in 1912, was as 
follows :— 


Horse- -power of Mac hinery in use. 


| Value 


\ Full Capacity. I Average used. et ioe} 

a . > | i i. ose af. 8 sunied , 
Class of Industry. | i 2] | including 

a els FA H - |e! | Motive 

5 a yg RS ? $ |3i Power 

| 3 a 3 |3l\ 4 3 3 3 )8| 2 | rented, 

a 3 BH |2/S ) a Sj a |e | 

Treating Raw Materials, Product of ' | | £ 
Pastoral Pursuits, we... .| 4,046] 1,202} 9u4) .. aa| 2,923] 91n} 787) ..) 48) 39,712 
Oils and Fats, Animal, syeuatahle:. 671 &6) sas| waif ai 385! 35] 297) ..| .. 14,652 
Processzs in Stone, Clay, Glass, &..! 9,767] 2,501) 3, 154) --' G6) 7,974; 1,734] 2,070) ..| 45) 197,914 
Working in Wood... | 34,518) 1,279} 4,5201 40 96! 11,467] 1,056) 9,576) 28) 65] 19,161 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. ..{ 17,974) 5,662/12,063) 2 ca 13,974) 4,807) 9,180/ 2] 215) 532,103 


Connected with Food and Drink, &¢,| 22,407] 3,032) 3,942) 8) 286) 15,432) 2,272 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, and 


3,172! 8! 215) 163,483 


Materials we ae ..| 1,733) 1,404) 1,648) -. 18) 1,283) 1,183} 1,436] . Hs 9 32,142 
Books, Paper, Pelntess ands miata. i i \ i 

ing... “fe 2 774| 1,480) 2,993) 3; 5} 285 617) 1,004) 2,469) 2) 169 28,332 
Musical Instruments .. re i 11g} 112 91] .. | 110) 112 86) 2.) .. 876 
Arnis and Explosives... 3 o 437|.. 16, -.) -- | 276]. 16] . os 1,682 
Vehicles and Fittings, eaey and | i 

Harness, &c. ‘5 369 430) 466) ..| 181) 245 282) 373] . | 131 11,843 
Ship and Boat Building, Bn ..{ 3,618} 49] 3,143) .. 3) 2,834 41 632] 2: 2 10,269 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 292) 451) 1,137) ..| 25 240} 388 963; ..) 12 6,748 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-Products! 558! 336,862} 1/ = 8| = 403)«-210/-« 691, 1], 6} 16,445 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru-' | ‘| 

ments ae ae ee ae a 10) 14) ..) we Fa Wo). 186 
Jewellery, bap ic and Plated 

Ware. a a 57} 22m | ae | 44) 904) .-) 1,959 
Heat, Light, and Power ae ..{111,870] 2,243) 478/290) 263) 72,179) 1,824] 395/230} 260] 277,541 
Leatherware, NEBr... 2. ..{ 124] 201} 2) ..| 76) 43s] 9]... 823 
Minor Wares, N.E,1... -- ste 616 117! 378) 2 | 561 RRs 266] 2) .. 4,785 

Total .. .. —.. 189,909] 20,602| 86,881 348, 1,513' 130,479] 16,028, 26,652)278) 1,181] 1,360,141 


eae esa ke ! | 


SALARIES AND WAGES. 


The figures representing salaries and wages, as stated throughout this 
chapter, are exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 

The salaries and wages paid to employees in manufactories and works 
amounted in 1912 to £11 ,592,052 ; male workers received £10,283,733, or 
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£122 9s, 11d. per head ; and females £1,308,319, or £48 7s. 9d. per head. 
A com parison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid during each 
year of the decennium, 1903-12, is shown below, also the average amount 
received and the average time worked per employee. 


Salaries and Wages (excluding | 
working proprictors), : 
Oe Avorage tine 
Year. | worked pec 
Total. fae ont ' Employee. 
= Mi ares eee a re 
£ £s.d. | months, 
1908 4,839,557 79 14 0 11°33 
1904 §,012;758 + 7917 9 11°36 
1905 5,191,350 77 12 2 W134 
1906 5,591,883 77 9 6 11°45 
1907 6,650,715 8012 7 1143 
1908 7,218,556 | S84 It 5 11°51] 
1909 7,695,125 | 87 5 5 11-46 
1YLO 8,687,007 . 9016 4 J1‘51 
1911 10,047,662 |° 96 7 1 11°55 
1912 11,592,052 | 10+ § 10 11°59 


In 1903 the general average amounted to £79 I4s. per worker; in 1905 
and 1906 it was “somewhat less but, during the last six years, it has increased 
steadily, and in 1912 was 35 per cent. hial ser than in 1906. 

The largest amount of wages is paid in the class, metal works and machinery, 
—£3,302,664 out of a total of £11,592,052 in 1912; next in order are the 
classes, clothing and textiles, food ‘and drink. The amounts paid in each 
class of industry during the years 1906, 1911, and 1912, are e shown below :— 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings of Working 
Proprietors). 
Class of Industry. j Total Amount. Average amount per cmployeec. 
1906. j 1911. 1912, 1906. 1911. 1912. 
! i ; \ | ~ 
£ | £ f £ lead} esd] a4 
Treating Raw Material, &. = .. «| -194,407 326,218 | 813,753 | 67 11 0] 90 310] 87 711 
Oils and Fats, &-. .. - o ve 42,866 67,228 | = 74,852 | 68 $16] 78 7 1! 8B 31 
Stone, Clay, Glass, We... ne «| 300,272 | 601,406 695,804 ° 4415 2) 11016 7/122 710 
Working in Wood .. ats ..| 876,912 732,465 885,074 $112 9| 97 8 7!107 17 7 
Metal Works, Machinery, fe. ee -- 1,602,331 | 2,728,286 | 8,302,004 ) 102 16 G/}121 15 4.181 1d 7 
! [ i 
Food and Drink, &e. D + | $24,083 | 1,301,676 | 1,868,832 | 7714 6/ 9512 1, 9% 2 6 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ke. --| 907,542 | 1,633,509 | 1,805,040 | 4818 5] 63.17 0] 69 3 5 
Books, Peper Eames ee ay «| 857,245 868,868 993,444 87 18 2/100 4 1]110 10 1 
Musical Instruments, &e. ne ‘ite 30,54 43,755 49,482 , 9213 7)115 9 0/121 15 1 
Arms and Explosives i i el 1,077 1,971 24,021 ; 821611] 67 19 4/129 1610 
Vehicles, Saddlery, &e. .. oe | 179,990 391,955 425,391 | 7612 6| 87 12 5/306 1210 
Ship- -building, &e. .. an ae «-| 167,186 305,932 427,045 | 108 6 5/127 14 9/13611 4 
Furniture, Bedding, ke .. ste eel 157,383 | 354,368 | 404,708 | 78 4 9/106 9 0/109 3 & 
Drugs, Chemiculs, &. 5 ee 62,893 | 124,844 | 140,122 | 67 15 5) 87 1511) 9% 8 4 
Surgical Instruments se os . 5,589 8,202 | $964 | 75 10 6] 94 5 6/105 9 2 
i 
Jewellery, &e. a i | $3,990 75,042 91,569 | 82 2 0/105 1910/1138 4 0 
Heat, Light, and Power ae oe ..{ 200,922 870,547 | 449,254 | 115 12 1/1383 17 4/134 1 4 
Leatherware, N.k.1.. 2 os w| 14,218 36,729 | 45,486 | 64 12 7| 831910) 98 0 7 
Minor Wares, y.E.0 oe aa on 33,008 7,101 ; 87,052 | 58 1 4) 73 511} 8019 7 
Total .. cove ees | 8,591,888 11,592,052 | 77 9 6| 96 7 1/104 $10 


The increase in the average amount paid per employee has been general 
throughout every class of industry. The high increase in the class arms 
and explosives, is the result of the establishment of the Commonwealth 
small arms factory, where highly skilled labour is engaged; but in other 
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classes, such as those connected with stone, clay, and glass, with clothing 
anc textile fabrics, with vehicles and saddlery, and with leatherware, the 
increase since 1906 exceeds 40 per cent. 

The average amount per employee is lowest in the class clothing and 
textiles, where women and juveniles are largely in excess of adult male 
employees, and in establishments treating raw pastoral products, where 
employment is intermittent, 

Since 1909 particulars have been obtained of the amounts paid to males 
and females respectively, and the following comparison shows the average 
earning per employee of each sex in 1909 and in 1912. During the period 
the general average for male employees has increased by £18 10s. 8d., or 
17°8 per cert., and for females by £10 9s. 8d., or 27:7 per cent.; but no 
allowance has been made for intermittent’ employment, skilled or unskilled 
labour, or other important factors affecting the comparison, Available 
information indicates that the mean average time worked in all industries 
was 11-46 months in 1909, as compared with 11°59 months in 1912; and 
that the proportion of employees under 16 years of age was 34 per cent. of 
males and 82 per cent. of females in the earlier year, as compared with 
2% per cent. of males and 8 per cent. of females in 1912 :— 


Average Annual Amount of Wages per Employee, 
exeluding Working Proprietors. 


Ciass of Industry. Males, Females. 
Sy —- 
j 1909, 1912, 1909. | 1912 
Treating Raw Materials, Product of Pastoral] £ s. d.| £ s. d.| £8. 4d /£ 8. 4 
Pursuits, &c. a 2 - ..| 7618 8 | 88 9 5} 30 5 37 0 8 
Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable ... (938 0 4/9918 9/37 6J1/41 6 8 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. - |1038 8 6 /128 110 | 34 8 7/49 8 iL 
Working in Wood... Ss is --| 90 18 10 |108 5 2/49 16 1/5910 4 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. si {113 13 11 1182 8 § | 59 3 7 55 12 9 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c. {100 16 11 (11618 0) 37 4 1/4517 11 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, and Materials| 98 2 0 |12114 0/38 5 7/49 7 7 
Books, Paper, Printing, and Engraving .../116 3 6 {184 5 11 | 34 10 10 [44 11 0 
Musical Instruments ... me we . {112 16 6 129 5 3 | 3216 6 St 1 6 
Arms and Explosives ... 35 “a - | 94 9 1/184 12 1) 47 10 0/4610 0 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery and Hav- - 
ness, &e. is isa ose site | 86 17 7 |107 15 11 | 4117 6/59 7 7 
Ship and Boat Building, &e. .. vas ./125 17 10 |1386 11 8] oo... 909 9 0 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery . | 98 18 6 |115 18 1) 41 0 4/5115 0 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-Products (107 6 11 {127 9 8 | 8419 11 42 14 Y 
Surgical and other Scientitic Instruments .../107 13 16 [118 11 2) 55 9 6/73 1 2 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware ...|100 7 7 |121 3 1| 4219 § 3616 0 
Heat, Light, and Power... (128. 18-1185 7-4} 59 010 (51 10 9 
Leather, .E.L... ee bas ‘ss | T7717 9 108 3 2 | 3619 7 [51 10 10 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. ... eu ane . | Sl 3) 938 2 0] 37 13 10 42 311 
Total .., +06 ea ts .. 103 19 3 1122 911) 3718 1/48 7 9 


VALUE OF Propuction rrom ManuFacrTortiss. 


In stating in a previous table the value of production from manufactories, 
the returns from factories dealing with milk products are included. 

The value of goods manufactured or work done in 1912, excluding the 
production of factories dealing with milk products, amounted to £57,265,091. 
Of this amount, £34,701,153 represent the value of materials and fuel used, 
the value added by the processes of treatment including salaries and wages 
being £22,463,938, 
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The proportions of the total output which the various items represent are 
shown in the following table :— 


| Industries Proportion 
re i connected Other All of total, 
Heading. | with Milk | Industries, | Industries. all 
Products. | Industries. 
| | 1 

£ £ £ per cent. 

Materials 3,655,897 | 33,466,544 | 37,122,441 60-7 

Fuel . 25,532 | 1,334,609! 1,360,14] on 


Salaries and wages, 125,443 TL,206; 609 | 11,592,052 19:0 


| 50,074,634; 81-9 


Total ... ei ..1 8,805,872 , 46,2 


| : 
Goods manufactured or work done | 8,898,237 | 57, 265, 091 | 61,163,828}... 
Balance des ne he es wel 91,365 | 10, eee 11,088,694 18°] 


The difference between the cost of cetanal: fuel, and wages, as shown, 
represents the values accruing to proprietors and manufacturers , from which 
are to be deducted cost of premises rented, depreciation, &c. Under the 
heading of fuel is included the cost of rented power, but waste product fed 
for fuel, as in sawmills, is for purposes of these tables regarded as valueless. 

Thus out of every hundred pounds worth of goods produced in factories, 
materials and fuel used in the manufacture thereof cost £62 18s., while the 
workers received £19, and the proprietors £18 2s. There are, of course, 
numerous other sources of expense, and the balance shown as accruing to 
proprietors by no means represents the actual profits. A considerable margin 
must be allowed for such items as renewal of plant and machinery, &c., 
insurance, rent, advertising, rates, taxes other than duty or income tax, and, 
in addition, a sum to cover the interest on invested capital, the balance 
being the actual reward of the manufacturers’ exertions. 

The proportions of the items of material, fuel, and wages, vary considerably 
in the different classes of industries :— 


i Proportionate Value of 
Goods !Fuel con-| Manufactured Goods 
| , ‘epresented by— 
Manufac: | staterials including Sueriey es 3 
Class of Industry. tured, used. | motive | “out a | 3 13 8a5 
or work i power Wages, 2 | 3g £83 
done. | rented. | & £2 ° 3 ase 35 A 
(a? | 2 [8°B| “Ss 
aie Bose. 7 ar per 
Treating Raw Bascal; Pastorat £ i £ cent. 

Products oo : a3 ..| 4,643,811] 3,880,546: 10°0 
Oils and Fats, &e. 1,099,695; 783,901 20°6 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e.| 13807}287| 340,556: B17 
Working in Wood - a 2,287, ! 5 13°9 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e, $8,678,576! 2,198 8,302,004] 564 34 215 18°7 
Connected with Food and Drink, &c.| 18,787,001 14,599,13!] 163,483! 1,868,882] 77°7 9, 73 141 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &c. ..| 5,692,009] 2,839,438: 32,142! 1,805,040] 49°9 6 317 17°8 
Books, Paper, Printing, and En- 

graving .. we] 2,545,941] 898,05! i 998,444] 35°3, 11] 390 | 24-6 
Musical Instruments, ‘&e. ee «| 154,604 68,905 376 49,432] 44°6 | “2 | 32°0 23°2 
‘Arms and Explosives... | 17,085] wigs} saes2! atom} ot it | t t 

i 1 | 
Vehicles, Saddlery, and Hamess, &c.! 1,070,084! 433,246 11,843; 425,301) 40° ' 191 | 39°4 | 19°4 
Ship and Boat Building, Repairing,’ | ; 

&e. . 700,023; 189, 01& 10,2€9 427,045) 2770, 174 60°8 10°8 
Furniture, Bedding, U: pholstery, &e. 1,171,820) — 167,15¢ 6,748 404,708) 48 4 6) 34'6 164 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By- productsi 1,008,795 544,730 16,445) 140,122; 54°01 16 ; 13°9 30°5 
Sureical and other Scientific Instru-: : 

ments..  .. ees 25, 4BE 7,296 186 8,964] 28:7} "7 | 85°38) 853 
Timepieces, Jewellery, and Plated | 

Ware .. Ss ws; 286,317) 130,981 1,95§ 91,579) 45°7 | 7 | 820) 216 
Heat, Light, and Power y 564,232) 277,541 449,254| 24°0} 11-0 | 180 47-0 
Leatherware, NEI. 140,601 82! 45,486) 62°2 “4 | 2071 173 
Minor Wares, NBL. 214,804| 4,7 87/052 57°S 13 23°5 16°4 

Total 328; 37,122,441 1,360,141| 11,592,052' 60°7 | 2°2 | 19°0 | 18°17 
* Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors. + The return 1eceived trom the Small- 


Aring Factory i is incomplete, as only the values of finished rifles are shown, 
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It is interesting to note the extent to which the value of materials is 
enhanced by the processes of treatment. For all industries, materials 
averaged 60°7 per cent. of the value of the output ; there was, however, great 
diversity amongst the various classes, the proportion ranging from 19 per 
ceut. in those industries engaged in processes in stone, clay, glass, &e., to 
&4 per cent. in those treating raw pastoral products. These variations can 
be understood easily when the wide difference between the operations of the 
industries is considered, and the value of the plant employed taken into 
account. The extensive use of machinery, however, is not always the cluef 
factor coutrolling the value added to materials, and the industries dealing 
with food, &c., and those engaged in ship-building, &c., may ‘be cited as 
examples. In the former class, materials represent 78 per cent. and wages 
ouly 7 per cent. of the total value, while in the latter class, the wages 
arnount to more than twice the value of the materials used and represent 
61 per cent, of the total cost. It must be noted, however, that in ship and 
boat-building and repairing a very large proportion of the work consists of 
repairs and renovations in which the cost of materials is much less than in 
making new goods, 


The following statement shows the progress of manufactories, inclusive of 


those connected with milk products, as regards value of production and wages 
paid in each year since 1903 :-— 


Value of— 
Salaries 
aie and ibe 
Year : paid, exclusive 
Fuel i ‘ of drawings of 
ip Goods Production : Bailey 
Materials neni manufactured, | being Value foun oe 
Used. Imonive Power or | added to 4g Pex Hen Proprietors. 
- tented. work done. (Raw Materials. Populaion: 
( = j j i ae 
£ £ ; £ £ £os d £ 
1 | 
1903 16,086,875 | 512,661 | 26,391,028 9,791,492 619 2 4,839,600 
| { | 
if 
1904 | 16,492,242 533,304 | 27,159,230 | 10,133,684 7 110 5,012,800 
‘3 


1905 18,636,720 


or 
=I 
Ao 
oI 
fom] 
i=) 


30,028,150 | 10,818,730 7 8 9 j 5,191,300 


1906 22,102,685 609,998 | 34,796,169 | 12,083,486 8 


bo 
w 


5,591,900 


1907 | 25,533,451 | 843,686 40,018,301 | 13,641,164) 9 0 0 | 6,650,700 


1908 | 25,507,414 


876,565 , 40,163,826 , 13,779,847 818 4 7,218,606 


1909 | 27,314,486 | 940,840 | 42,960,689 | 14,705,363 | 9 6 6 | 7,665,100 


1011 1 8,691,007 


1910 31,379,604 | 1,184,282 : 49,615,648 | 17,051,757 


1911 | 33,670,953 | 1,242,613 54,346,012 | 19,432,447 | 1113 6 | 10,047,622 


1912 | 37,1¥2,441 | 1,360,141 | 61,163,328 ; 22,680,746 | 12 011 | 11,592,052 


The production per head of population has increased by £6 1s. 9d., or 87 
per cent. since 1903, 
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INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 
In the following pages some details are given in regard to the separate 
industries included in the group classification hitherto under discussion :— 
I.—Treating Raw Mareriars, Pasroran aNp AGRICULTURAL Propucts. 


The industries in which raw materials, as derived from pastoral and 
agricultural operations, arc treated, form five distinct groups. Details for 
1912 for these groups are :— 


2 | Average Dunaber of ret 

aes | including working = 5 a | Power used. ae 

. Proprietors, net ao ' 3 Ay 

2 Bf a | oo we aac 

Industries, oa | Oe Bet igicn 

* tog { He | = ‘ re 

qd | Ag | Males. |Females. oo8 1 4 ze 3 aa 

a i red ria 6 ° a a 8 

oe, i Bt 2 S os 

= = a | iy qt 
- " 7 : pailcal 
i |Months| H.-p.| H.-p | H.-p.|  £ 
Boiling-down, Tallow Refining, &c....) 33 80 | 444 11 1158 | 600 8g 6) | 55,741 
Sausage-skin making... .. ... 6 |... | 183 Do) TEAS gs. ad Iles 660 
Tanning 2 ew | 77k) OTB 8 | 11°98] 626] 25 | 407 | 83,179 
Wool-scouring and Fellmongering...| 59 | 58 ; 1,508 6b | 985 51,301 | 578° 425 ;180,224 
Chaft-cutting, Corn-crushing, &e.... 112 | 112 | 680 3 | 633] 396] 94] 66 | 54,773 
° i a 
Total sy Saas te 287 | 274 | 3,785 87 10°02 | 2,923 | 787 | 958 | 874,577 
: 1 t 


Botling-down, Tallow Refining, &c. 


In the figures given above regarding establishments, particulars are not 
included concerning boiling-down or wool-washing plants in operation on 
sheep stations and on farms. Such plants are necessarily operative for more 
or less restricted periods, 


Tallow refining as an industry is, in a measure, dependent upon seasonal 
conditions, activity being greatest when there is a surplus of live-stock, 
and coincidently a market price for tallow which encourages production. 
The following statement shows the estimated production for the last ten 
years in comparison with the figures for 1900. The output from all sources, 
including station plants, is indicated ; the amount used locally is shown also ; 
this constitutes the raw material used in soap and candle works. The balance 
of the local production is exported :— 


| Estimated Quantity of Estimated Quantity of 
} Tallow. Tallow, 
Year. ieee : Year. ee 
Produced. |Used Locally. Produced. |Used Locally. 
ewt. cwt, cwt. cwt. 


1900 436,090 | 135,370 i908 420,630 | 117,610 


? 


1903 220,710 114,200 1909 640,110 | 116,200 
1904 353,080 | 117,940 1910 | 742,200 | 118,450 
1905 495,160 | 113,720 1911 729,330 | 123,740 
1906 487,830 | 116,740 1912 568,500 | 131,600 


1907 490,430 | 115,770 || 
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Exclusive of operations on stations and large farms, for which details are 
nut available, the value of carcases, fat, refuse, bones, etc., treated during 
1912 in boiling-down works, was £554,010, and 5,691 cwt. of raw tallow 
were used; the output included 364,987 cwt. of raw and refined tallow, 
valued at £544,884 ; 440,616 ewt. of manure, valued at £126,254; whilst 
the values of hides, skins, oils, bones, horns, glue-pieces, sinews, &e., 
mnounted to £31,290. 


Sausage-skin Making. 


This industry was, until recently, classified with the miscellaneous indus- 
tries, in which only one or two establishments are operative. Sausage-making 
is manifestly a hand industry, no inachinery being installed in any of the 
establishments. 


Tanning. 


In tanneries, £78,791 hides and 1,629 ewt. of hide pieces produced 
4,067,410 pelts, valued at £74,009, and 13,449.696 lb. of leather, worth 
£806,583. In addition, 4,308,651 jelts and 147,500 other skins were 
operated on; 10,492 tons of wattle bark were used in treating these 
materials; 498,780 pelis, valued at £11,959, were pickled ; others were 
converted. into 4,029,744 Vb. of basils, valued af £149,174. Other skins 
after treatment were valued at £30,287. 


Wool-scouring and Fellmongery. 
In wool-scouring works and fellmongeries 32,379,719 lb. of greasy wool 
aud 4,596,997 skins were treated, producing 14,438,070 lb. and 14,922,561 
Ib. respectively, of scoured wool, valued in the aggregate at £1,946,54-4. 


Included with wool-scouving works are two wool-combing factories estab- 


lished at Botany, near Sydney. As previously stated, the amount of bounty 
paid on wool-tops exported in the year ended 30th June, 1913, was £13,061. 


IJ.—OILs anp Fats, 


The industries in which oils and fats, animal and vegetable, are treated, 
are grouped under two heads, and particulars for each group for 1912 
include the following :— 


j 
| Averare Number| . | = 
ae of Employees, | g# g | “erage 2 
Establishments. |i cindine working| 5 AS Power eens 1% cS 
Industries, ' proprietors. | Oy o | £23 
i ee ben a oe ea — Sea 
ERE q i p> aa 
' Using | | oS Flee. ; as 
Total. Machin-| Males. |Fomales,! < 7 Steam. ,"."" | Other. 5 
teal | peieLsy a 
4 _ an ——, — a 
| | ‘Months. H.-p. | H.-p. | H.-p. £ 
OilandGrease., | 11 | 9 9, 7h 192 38 | 94 | a5 | 52,486 
i : 
Soapand Candles...) 34 | 25 495 | 19g | ss | 347 | 208 | 160,{72 
| } i 
aot et | = 
Total 2 wn) 43 | st | 699 2cg | 18s | 385 | cz a5 | 212,088 
: | | i} 


Establishments dealing with mineral oils are included in the Class in 
connection with the dey elopment of heat, light, and power. 


In the last ten years the establishments dealing with oil and grease have 
doubled, and the average number of workers has increased from 105 to 206. 
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Soap and Candle Fuctories. 


The following table gives some particulars of the soap and candle making 
industry during the last ten years :— 


| Sioa Avorage Number Quantity Manufactured. Horse-power 
Year. and Candle Employees, , of Plant 
| Factories. including work- (full capacity). 
. ing proprietors. Soap. Candles. 
a Se! = a penne, 
i cwt. Ib. H.-p. 
1903 7 520 | 199,807 3,231,842 Td 
1904 46 508 | 208,677 3,984,035 556 
1905 : 40 \ 574 | 212,658 4,226,082 | 520 
1696 4] ; 602 : 221,834 5,076,048 §22 
1907 34 547 : 234,022 5,656,354 | 489 
1908 1 2 | 553 ! 232,441 5,566,776 454 
1909 1 26 ‘ 571 | 229,845 6,922,488 427 
1910 33 624 ; 251,662 6,689,875 648 
1911 37 i 658 | 277 ALO 5,388,848 872 
1912 2 659 290, 953 5,581,858! 837 


The candles manufactured in 1912 weighed 5,581,858 lb., valued at 
£117,485, while the soap manufactured included household, 245,917 cwt., 
valued at £354,658 ; toilet, 14,199 ewt., valued at £73,723; sand, 23,898 
ewt., valued at £20,620; soft, 6,989 ewt, valued at £6,355, making the total 
value for all soap £455,356. And in addition 1,193,845 lb. of soap extract 
and powders valued at £10,907, and soda crystals valued at £18,109 were 
made, Tallow, 131,600 ewt.; alkali, 6,946,303 lb. ; and other materials such 
as copra oil, resin, and parattin, valued at £201,295 were used in the manu- 
facture. 


IIf.—Srone, Cray, Grass, &. 


The majority of the industriesin this class are associated with the building 
trade, and their vperations reflect, to a great extent, the condition cf that trade. 
Details of each industry for 1912 were as follow :— 


| Average Number| wes 

Establish- | of Employees, ~O S| 

ments. including working: » 2 &, | Power weeds < Bs 

: "proprietors, SEE oo 

Industries. - | fs & |——-7-—__ ga 

s | : bak S "a9 4 

oS , CS) , 2m 

aay : 148 a che Pee 

Total |F'> | Males. Females. 9 Steam) © |Other ° 

288 a ah 5 

| | ec { ist 
2 a2 7 

Months: H.-p. | H.-p.| H.-p.} £ 
Bricks and Tiles... vee wel 202 73 | 3,201 27 11:26) 3,853) 503 | 1,897) 533,287 
Glass (including Bottles) ... ! 5 €5L 2 11°98 26 89 61 25,041 
Glass (Ornamental) ... cen ae 18 10 275 5 11°80 : 10) 121 a. | 10,482 
Lime, Plaster, Cement, and 

Asphalt .., oes at wid 35 17 £41 4 1171 3,914) 1,966 205) 280,413 
Marble, Slate, &e. ... ose di 14 13 246 we 12°00 15) 187 71 15,€20 
Modelling 4 we) BJ dB st 1300} oe fae [one 430 
Pottery, Earthenware, &c. sei] 18 14 448 19 11°86 | 156) 94 | 455 38,085 
Total... iss v| 297 | 132 5,875 57 11°54 | 7,974) 2,070 | 1,779 | 902,759 


With the exception of 45 horsepower derived from oil-engines, and 
used in brick and tile works, all the “other power” used was derived 
from gas. 
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Brick-works. 

Brickworks have been established in proximity to nearly every large town 
throughout the State. 

In 1891 there were 2,018 persons employed, and the output of bricks was 
184,682,000. Subsequently there was a decline in building operations, and 
the annual output fell below 100,000,000. In 1901 the output was 159,254,000 
bricks from 182 works, employing 1,823 persons. 

The following figures give details concerning the industry during the last 
ten years :— 


Average Number 
Year. Brickworks, | ot meplerees Bricks made, eerie 
ing proprietors. (full capacity). 
7 | | | ihe. 
1903 163 / 1,921 | 202,681,000 | 2,248 
1904 165 | 1,893 ——- 154,480,000 | 2,701 
1905 172 ' 9.006 162,643,000 2,974 
1906 187 2147 172,010,000 3,172 
1907 186 | 1,844: 195,594,000 | 8,585 
1908 189 1,919 214,696,000 | 3,853 
1909 | 201 2,108 222,558,000 4,547 » 
1910 220 | 2,514 251,546,000 | 5,382 
1911 222 | 8,017): 827,864,000 | 6,311 
1912 | 202 | 8,128 | 383,656,000 7,956 
I 


The output of brickworks for 1912 was valued at £804,214. 

The impetus given to brick-making during the last four years is a result 
of the remarkable activity of the building trades in the metropolitan and 
suburban areas. 

State Brickworks, Homebush, 


To supply the requirements of railways and other public works the 
Government established State brickworks during 1911. <A suitable area of 
clay land was selected at Homebush Bay, near Sydney, The first bricks 
were manufactured in November, 1911, but most of the ontput in the period 
of inauguration was used in constructing and amplifying the works of which 
the estimated capacity is 1,500,000 bricks per week. During the year ended 
30th June, 1913, trade bricks manufactured numbered 14,676,279, the cost 
being £20,369, equivalent to £1 7s, 8d. per 1,000. 


State Sandlime Brickworks (Botany). 

Sand-line brickworks were established at Botany in 1912, the capacity of 
the machinery instalied being 250,000 bricks per week. The production of 
bricks for trading purposes was not commenced until the end.of April, 1913, 
the number produted to 30th June, 1913, being 417,253, 


Lime and Cement Works. 


Lime is manufactured chicfiy at Capertee and Goulburn, though small 
quantities are obtained from other localities. 

The manufacture of cement has become an important industry and the 
production has been increased cousiderably on account of the coustruction of 
vhe Burrinjuck dam, and extensive railway and other works. The principal 
cement works ave in operation at Granville and at Portland, near Wallerawaug, 
the Limestone being cbtained from the quarries in the locality of Capertee. 
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The production of lime and cement during the last ten years as recorded 
by the Department of Mines, is as follows :— 


Value of Cement | Lite Manufactured. 
Year. Manufactured. Quantit a Value 
y- alua, 
£ tons. £ 
1903 55,740 23,579 17,213 
1904 54,750 ! 22,173 13,250 
1905 ‘ 88,100 , 18,018 15,019 
1906 128,487 | 21,126 15,573 4 
1907 144,548 23,587 19,458 
1808 134,4.0 24,922 21,610 
1909 262,200 25,849 24,283 
1910 251,110 30,113 30,189 
191] 315,569 29,930 32,918 
1912 368,280 35,657 44,478 
\ 


State Lime-works (Taree). 

To work extensive limestone Geposits in the locality of Manning River, 
State limc-works were established during 1912 at Taree. The quantity of 
limestone produced was 14,804 tons, of which 1804 tons were despatched to 
Botany, and 13,000 tons were stacked at the quarry at 30th June, 1915. 


State Lime-works (Botany) 

Up te 30th June, 1913, limestone weighing 454 tons had been treated, 
producing 358 tons of lime. The stock on hand was 25 tons of lime and 
1,350 tons of limestone. 

Pottery, Earthenware, &e, 

The manufacture of tiles, pottery, and earthenware is carried on usually 
in conjunction with br ickmaking, although some establishments are devoted to 
this branch of the industry solely. The values of the tile, pottery, and 
earthenware manufactured in 1912 wére :—Tiles, £37,229 ; pipes, £76,544 ; 
pottery, £51,009; terra-lignum blocks, £3,580; making a total value of 
£168,362. 

TV.—Workinc 1x Woop. 

Wood-working industries are connected generally with the preparation and 
supply of building materials, and, as in the class immediately preceding, afford 
a a reliable index to the state of the building trade. 


"Establishments. Average Nu:nber| Su — 

Sa Employees, | £ Ag | Power used, we hE 
_ 2 lincluding Work-! Groh ee 
Industries. 3 oS | ing Proprietors. | 22 |— Ba a8 
8 oe TY SES | ge | sice> | Other.| Ha e™ 

a | Males. |Females |< ERY eine ey ' Ore Se 

za | | | 
| | ,Months| H.-p. H.-p. | H.-p. £ 
Boxes and Cases on 36 i 31 655 | 5 TL59 623 | 768 1580 | 44,045 
Cooperage wee es 14 ll 223 | meee , 12°00 101 | 41 55 27,268 
Joinery .. .. | 133 | 16 | 2t88 | wW | 75 | S72 B09 | 703 | 100,282 
Saw-mills.. ... ..| 469 | 4e9 | 5,554! 33 | 10°55 | 9,826 | 1,873 | 205 | 597,097 
Wood-turning, &... 82 32 215 | 6 | 159) 145 82 36 | 14,268 
— | — =e 

Total ... ess oe} «=66E4 1 659 i 8,815 | 65 | 10°99 | 11,457 3,576 1,149 7&2, 910 


] i t 


OF the 8,880 persons employed in these industries, 4,047 were engaged in 
the metropolitan clistrict, and 4,833 in the country, the employment in the 
latter district being almost wholly in connection with saw-mills, which pro- 
vided werk for 4,294 persons. 

Power elassified as “other ” includes 68 h.-p. derived from water or oil, 
used in saw-mills and joinery works, : 
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Box and Case Making. 


Employment in bex factories has extended considerahly in recent years, 
mainly on account of advauces made by the expors trade, In 1902°there 
were only 183 employees in these establishments, as compared with 660 in 
1912, and the number of establishments inereased from 1+ to 36. 


State Timber and Joinery Works, Rozelle. 


These works, which were purchased from the Chief Commissioner for 
Railways, were taken over on Ist Junc, 1912, and have since been main- 
tained as a trading business by the State. The works supply the public, as 
well as the State, with timber and joinery. 


he value of the stock at the works on 30th June, 1913, was £56,083. 


State Timber-yard, Uhr’s Point. 

‘The State timber-yard, where timber used in constructional work may be 
properly seasoned, is situated at Uli’s Pcint, onthe Parramatta River, near 
Sydney. 

Sau-milty, 


Details concerning the saw-nilling industry during the last ten years, in 
which period the number of workers increased by 42 per cent. were as 
follows :—- 


: Average 
i iNomber of 
Employees,; —— 


Average | 


Plant and Machinery. Number of ! Plant and Machinery. 


! rs i Saw. | Eninlovees —<— 
Year, ene ' Gneluding H Year. ete (including | 
," Working Power (full Value i “) Workieg !Power (full] Value 
Pro | Capauity). | Ps ape ; Pro- | capacity), z 
' 1 prietore) an i | pe iets). | 
— x ie 1 > H -s r) > 1 = 
. ‘ ‘ 
H.-p. £ | ; | Ff.-p. £ 
' ! : ! | | 
1903 | 333 | 3,936 6,857 | 289,258 ; 1908 | 885 | 4,127 $367 | 367,005 


1904 | 324 | 3,655 | 6,379 | 285,935 | 1909 | 407 | 4,807 | 10,947 | 870,671 
1905 | 389 | 3,886 | 6,903 


286,011 || 1910 | 437 | 4,826 * 11,961 | 470,081 


| 
1996 ! 388 3,(42 | 6,636 | 260,810 | 191] , 452 5,505 13, 342 526,909 


1907 | 377 3,983 8,969 332,230 


1912 | 469 | 5,290 | 15,016 597,097 


During 1912 the output of sawn timber frem logs obtained from the 
forests of New South Wales amounted to 162,604,000 superficial feet, of 
which 117,812,000 superficial feet, or nore than two thirds, were hardwoods. 
From imported logs 12,456,000 superficial feet of timber were sawn, of 
which 11,174,000 feet were softwoods. ‘The value of the timber sawn from 
native logs was stated as £1,111,976 at the works, and the imported timber 
when sawn £147,708, 


V.—Metat Works, Macuinery, «ec. 


The industries included in this class are by far the most important to the 
industrial workers in the State, although the clothing trade employs a greater 
number of persons. 
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The following table shows the employment afforded, and other particulars, 
for each branch of the industry during 1912 :— 


t 
Establish- ! eee eo 3 | Powe used. ' 
p iments. Hinploye 3, | Bo a | - 
———" incthiding Work-; ~ 32 ss 7 
Industries. G | 1 Proprietors. ae a : 4 els 
a ps Males. Fomales} 2 2] @ | 3 | 9 
ae I = ! = fo . 
| jMonths' H.-p, | H-p.] Bp £ 
Agricultural Implements... “ie 22) 19 607 ! 6 11°97 : &3 22 110 24,822, 
Att Metal Works .. .. «| 5| 4 43 | 4 | 1200} 5/ Jo 7} 4,630 
Brassand Copper... ws) BR 28 3is' 6 | olbrs| 026) ar] 70; 19,945 
Cutlery... 0. ee eel 7] 36 3 | 1200]... | 3 12 3,260 
Engineering ... sd Ses w| 194] 193 6,129 43 | 11-72 | 1,723 | 1,704 832 540,057 
Galvanized lron ° 44 26 915 15 11°55 61 160 és 47,25) 
Tronworks and Foundries vel 71 63 2,490 10 11-29 | 2,362 922 2: 251,94 
Nails 0.00. mr eels BS 67 a 1200]... 27 | 140 11,987 
oilway Captowcutna Rolling Stock! 4 i 4 1,367 6 | 12-00 AZ] 10 65,325 
Railway and Tramway Workshops| 22 | 22 7,13) 19 1209 | 1,824]1,156 | 858) 572,395 
Smelting and Ore Dressing "ol 83] 84 8,702 6 1165 | 7,126 | 4,686 2,257 | 1,401,426 
Stoves and Ovens wef 1B] 10 aia; 4 | w200} .. | 65] 19} 23,280 
Tinsmithing ... wes ie ses 3 | 25 mat 47, 11°97 ie) 26 6h 33,035 
Wireworking .. oe 1g} 1 675 | 13 12°00 / 8) | 868 24 64,919 
Other Metal Worss (ietuding { 
Lead Miils) .. 7 “| 13} 10 352 6 | 11°94 7 179 pao, 91 | 34,211 
Total... ae we| 536 | 454 | 25,357; 193 | 11°79 [13,974 |9,180 |5,028 | 3,098, 126 
i} a 


In 1902 there were only 13,695 persons engaged - in works of this class, 
so that there has been an increase of 11,855, cr 87 per cent. since that ae 
The largest increases are’in engineering works and works connected with t 
manufacture of agricultural implements, the manufacture and repair e 
railway engines, carriages, and rolling-stock. Engineering works show an 
increase of 2,624 employees since 1902, the increase during the last four 
years being due partly to the local manufacture of locomotives, 

In connection with the figures in the above table it should be remembered 

hat the work carried out at the railway and tramway workshops is of such 
a character that the particulars shown under this heading an 1 for engineering 
should be considered in conjunction. 

The building locally of vessels for the Australisn Navy at the Fitzroy 
Dock, Sydney, ell give considerabie impetus to the iron trades. Steel rails 
for use in Australian rail and tramways are made at Lithgow. Hxteusive 
iron and steel works are under construction at Waratah, near Neweastle 


Smelting and Ore Dressiny. 

In smelting works, including treatment plants in conjunction with mining 
plants, there are 1,150 more persons employed than there were in 1902. The 
bulk of the work done is in connection with the treatment of silver and lead 
ores of domestis production ; but some establishments deal with gold, copper, 
tin, and other ores, which are brought from all parts of Australia, and 
also from New Caledonia. Quartz batteries are excluded from these figures, 
but establishments using a cyanide plant arc included. Within recent years, 
zinc-extraction plants on an extensive scale have been established iri the 
State, and at Broken Hill and clsewhere great attention is being 
directed to this matter. Further details in connection therewith are given 
in the chapter dealing with “ Mining Industry,” where are quoted also the 
quantities of iron and steel made locally. 

Details of bounties provided by the Commonwealth Government in con- 
nection with metal manufactures have been shown on a previous page. 
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VI.--Foop anp Drink, anp Narcotics. 


There have been large individual increases in severai industries in this 
group, notably confectionery, biscuits, and tobaeco, but these have been 
counterbalanced by a decline in sugar-milling, and in meat: preserving, 
The number of workers fluctuates considerably during the year, as employ- 
ment in establishments manufacturing aerated waters, butter, cheese, flour, 
sugar, and jam varies with the seasons, The following table shows the 
average number of persons employed in each industry during 1912 :— 


| . | Av crage Number i = 

; | a Pr ae =e 3 | 7 | os 5 

Industries. ; | a | ae5 bg ES ae 

3 cae pee) 2 | Bj} g | eee 

2 2 ; Males. H Females, < 2) 3 1 3 é 3 3 

3 fe Baek ee ne 
| | ronths.| U.-p. | H.-p iW.-p, £ 

Bacon-curing .. oe ie oem § 20 194 2 nev 233; 72 27 27,175 
Dutter Factovicsand Creameries ..; 145 145 908 | 16 ' W73 1,936 11 ; B03 252,981 
Butterine and’ Margarine .. yer A 4 51 2 1200 | 56 1} 80 5,300 
Cheese Factories es 3 ..| 29 24 x3 | 2] ines j 85 | .. = 10,332 
Sondensed Milk Oy 6 x | 2 2 37 ae 1200 | 40 Sa ia 11,070 
Meat and Fish Preserving .. | 9 9 739 117 851 116 | 6 19 33,795 
Biscuits oe £5 ee cap 09. SL 7 769 757 12°00 463 475 16 102,089 
Confectionery ies os . | dd 38 $96 519 | 11°78 88 | 286 | 140 $1,471 
Cornflour, Oatmeal, &e. .. .| 12 12 284 235 171 338 262 | 103 80,521 
Flour-anills .. ad at ..| 9 69 957 : 7 11°34 3,893 43 569 333.068 
Jamand Fruit Canning .. al ME) aT 373 472 9°86 140 31 82,027 
Pickles, Sanees, and Vinegar | 20 12 167 192 | 11°28 45} 21: 10 12,289 
Sugar Mills... | Ete 500 | 2,495 | .. | 1. | 466,699 
Sugar Refinery a iss : 1 1 £40 | 35 | 12°00 | 800) 876 | ar 400,209 
Acrated Waters, Cordials, &c. ae 231 211 3,413 | 151 11°91 310 | 217 | 248; 172,903 
Breweries. wee aay SB} 82] 1,016 4 | 11-97 978 | 94 26 | $33,716 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, &e, ..| 19 18 261 219 | 12-00 90: 87 19 25,988 
Distilleries us os cls ae 3 3! 20 . 10°65 | 58 53 3 47,369 
lee and Refrigerating a --| Sl , 79 923 4 10°90 2,910 | 37. 940 429,956 
Malting = oe ae hee 4 4 50 + 9°22, 88 | 40 32 23,062 
Tobacco, Cigars, &c. ss Sel aT 7 482 742 | 11-99 $11 285) ., 100,101 
Total .. .. + 785 711 10,773 | 3,476 11°21 | 15,432 | 3,178 | 2,498 | 2,962,061 
In the preparation of food and drink, mechanical power is used con- 


siderably, as will be seen from the figures given above. 


° Butter, Cheese, and Bacon Factories. 


Creameries are not considered as separate establishments when worked in 
conjunction with butter factories ; the persons employed are included. There 
has been an enormous increase in the quantity of butter made in recent 
years, and particulars of the machinery in use and the number of persons 
employed during each of the last ten years are given in the following table. 
The number of “factori ies and of employees do not coincide with those shown 
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in the preceding table, as they include factories on farms, in which 
the employees (661 males and 22 females in 1912) are not exclusively engaged 
in manufacturing dairy products, but in general farm labour :— 


. Ss: 4 SR {| Persons 
Factories. i 5 Machinery in use. employed. 
ro Ar ar Sz a 
: at y gS: ~ 2 | Engines. | FA 
el/ Sle |Bleele le 188 a, raancal a| 
» | 6 fe.) & | S2's5/8.,52; 2 4 Se 0g 3 =8| & ‘ 
(sel a (Seleslasleai Si #2 8 laslsel 4/88] e) . 18 
© /S'e| & |e eS logl(ay; A ae 2 Blige! E | Sa) B a a 
Bilssi 3 |Eriga Bglfe oe 5 ee /Sh' 5s RS] 3 8 q 
= | 2 A 5 S S Om 5 
BIR i gis BO | 3a fam e |MaAlme: a o| a oO 
Jo 15 je aq )R iQ | ! & % F\ oO wa), oO a 
i" : | } 
| i oad | 
1903 | 153 j 284 | 31] 16 4 3 | 494 || 246,35 0: | 1 
1904 | 145 | 271 28! 14 4 2 1 | 465 | 251,32 | | i 
1905 | 143 | 255 | 86) 16 3 : - | 463 207 5908 | § ' | 
1906 | 170 | 193 57 20 4 : 1 | 445 |e ° 2,453 \ 
1907 | 176 | 140] 36 J6 6 ae 374 447 3,415 
1903 | 160 | 172 42 17 3:8 397 2 | 466 | 3,526 
1909. | 163 | 222 43 17 4: 1 1 458 F 286, 517 | 624 | 3,100 
1910 | 157 | 346 46 19 Bil da: 8! 319,111 | | 680 | 4,725 
1¥1L | 163 | 629 49 | 19 5 Bent, - est 389,585 | 456 | 5,)44 
1912 | 152 | 615 54] 21 3 ~ i oo. | Sh 1, 409, 909 | 959 | 6,250 
* Includes combined churns and buttver-makers—5 in 191], and 11 in 1912, 
During 1912 the bacon factories, apart from farms, cured 13,766,482 Ib. 
of bacon and ham, valued at £401,736, and produced lard weighing 


598,753 Ib., valued at £15,889 ; also small goods to the value of £18, 741, 
The butter factories showed during 1912 an output of 72,421,770 Ib., valued 
at £3,694,781, Cheese factories produced 3,463,036 tb., valued at £110,043, 
and at condensed and concentrated milk factories 3,636,519 lb. of condensed 
and concentrated milk were made, the value being stated as £49,408. 

As bacon, ham, butter and cheese are made also on farms, apart from 
factories, the special chapter in this Year Book dealing with the Dairy 
Industry should be consulted for complete information regarding these 
industries. 


Buttcrine and Margarine Factories, 


There were in 1912 four factories for the making cf butterine and 
margarine at which 53 persons were continuously employed. The value of 
machinery, bools, and plant was stated as £5,300. The output for the year 
was 2,930,589 lb., valued as £75,294. 


Meat and Fish Preserving and Refrigerating. 


There were 9 establisuments and 856 persous employed in connection with 
neat and fish preserving during 1912. Following are the records of carcases 


treated during the last ten years in establishments dealing with meat by 
preserving or chilling i 
| Meat Preserving Works. Refrigerating Works. 
Year. oa oes ier 7 
Cattle. : Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
1903 7,794 188,248 3,666 © 299,131 
1904 10,696 58.902 | 4,133 » 870,934 
1905 10,931 356,894 3,135 1,306,160 
1905 9,955 274,050 | 5,302 1.283,862 
1907 5,197 5o4,072 | 2248 | 1,866,543 
1908 4.078 620,013 | 1.719 1,196,994 
1909 18,465 1,061,276 2.482 1,599,683 
1916 36,145 1,093,577 10,357 226.750 
1911 6,596 | 985 475 , 10,188 | -1,469,92¢ 
ile 5),S41 616,455 ‘ 11,552, L 191,711 
| 
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The output of tinned meat in 1912 was 19,373,881 lb., valued at £387,504, 
and other products valued at £41,772. By-products were valued at £232,627. 
47,149 tons of ice, valued at £74,449, were made at the ice-works. 


Ish Canning. 

Fish canning has not risen to the rank cf a definite industryin Australia, and 
although the waters along the coasts are teeming with edible fishes, local 
markets are supplied chiefly with imported canned goods. To encourage the 
industry the Commonwealth Government has provided a bounty of 3d. per lb., 
up to a maximum of £10,000 per annum, payable for ten years from Ist July, 
1907, fer fish canned in Australia, but none of this bounty has been claimed 
on account of products of New South Wales. 

During 1912 the Royal Commission of inquiry as to food supplies and 
prices issued a progress report as to the supply and distribution of fish, 
and in regard to the lack of loca] industry the report states that canneries 
have been started in New South Wales, but they have not proved successful, 
owing partly to the fact that the people engaged in them were without 
the necessary experience, and partly to the absence of regular supplies of 
fish, as the cannery owners made no attempt to engage a special staff of 
fishermen, and consequently had to compete in the market for fresh fish, 


Flowr Mills, Biscuit Factories, de. 

The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the State, aud an export trade of growing 
importance is maintained. 

The ontput of the flour mills was below the normal level in 1902 and in 
1903 on account of a restricted wheat crop. In 1908 also the output was below 
normal, as a result of a decrease in the yield of wheat. The following table 
shows various details regarding flour mills for a period of ten years :— 


nee a Plant and Machinery. 
Employees -_ 
Year. se including | Wheal treated. |; Flour made. | 
7 working Power (full Value. 
proprie- capacity). . 
tors. | 
= as - ate en i eens 
Bushels. Tons. | H.-p. | £ 
1903 | 79 7 6,030,409 121,074 4,947 262,297 


51 
75 | 10,418,979 210,137 4,851 293,328 
1905 78 875 | 0,117,793 | 205,805 | 5,158 | 294,760 
73 | 11,151,126 | 225,995 | 5,532 | 997,859 
58 | 11,617,905 | 237,614 , 4,342 | 973,459 
1908 68 792 8,737,228 | 180,843 | 5,609 | 284,954 


1909 7] g60 | 10,466,329 | 214,426 | 6,126 | 307,321 
1910 72 945 | 19,045,148 | 242,813 | 6,083 | 326,502 
1911 73 967 | 12,616,111 | 253,556 | 6,302 | »340,316 
1912 69 964 | 12,063,733 | 255,359 . 6,268 | 333,068 


During 1912 the value, at the mills, of flour made in 1912 was 
£2,190,438, the output of bran was 62,855 tons, valued at £343,441, and 
pollard 45,152 tons, valued at £259,987. The value of other products 
amounted to £29,213. They included 2,214 tons of sharps and screenings, 
and 1,460 tons of wheatmeal, etc. Considerable quantities of oatmeal, 
maizena, etc., are manufactured locally. 

In biscuit factories 10,420 tons of flour were used during 1912, and 
22,891,000 Ib. of bisevits, valued at £536,155 were made, 


’ 
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Jam, Pickle, and Sauce Factories. 


The principal articles produced in jam and pickle factories during 
1912 were 28,421,834 lb. of jams and preserves, valued at £383,125; 
539,3bu lb, of candied peel, valued at £12,870; 22,270 lb. of dried and 
evaporated fruit and pulp, valued at £342 ; 2,581,314 pints of pickles, valued 
at £50,421; 2,492,727 pints of sauces, valued at £50,233; and 593,535 
gallons of vinegar, valued at’ £26,843. 

Jam and fruit-canning is an industry which awaits systematic development 
in New South Wales; the climate and soil are admirably adapted for fruit 
growing, nevertheless a large proportion of the local demand is supplied by 
sinportation. 


Aerated Water and Cordial Factories, + 


Particulars regarding the output of aerated-water factories show that 
during 1912 the following articles were produced :—1,117,824 syphons 
and 6,077,458 dozen bottles of aerated waters, 194,012 dozen of cordials 
and syrups, 476,708 dozen of hop beer, 1,485,616 dozen of ginger beer, and 
26,194 dozen-of other cordials, the total value at the factories being 
£658,528. The number of persons employed varies with the season of the 
year, the greatest number at work in 1912 being 1,886. 


Breweries. 


The number of breweries is decreasing, but the output shows an increase, 
especially during the last four years. ‘The materials used in breweries for 
manufacturing purposes and the actual output during the last ten years were 
as follows :— 


Year. Malt. Hops. Sugar. Piarsact ie. ap a a sly 
| Bushels, 1b, Tons. Centals, Gallons, 
1903 466,673 601,339 3,495 10,081 14,211,888 
1904 441,844 557,400 3,252 10,133 13,651,208 
1905 458,371 558,661 3,370 6,209 13,873,259 
1906 488,982 | 586,438 | 3,405 ; 5,530} 14,032,390 
1907 | 533,825 | 636,650 | 3,651 4,996 | 15,361,227 
1908 | §§9,950 677,884 3,842 4,291 16,202,242 
1909 571,526 | 681,614 3,871 6,440 16,754,728 
1910 604,366 718,994 4,119 8,392 17,885,373 
1911 667,457 | 790,866 4,42] 7,705 19,804,540 
1912 773,194 | 891,535 | 5,048 8,286 | 22,741,332 


In the following table is given the quantity on which excise was paid :— 


a | Average A Average Horse 
3 Humber of|Beer and Stout| Horse- & ipumibse of Beer and a power of 
3 Employees} on which power of 5  |Employees, on whic! 
Year.) & including) Exelae [Plant (tuli|| Ye | 2 | including | Excise ane 
= working was pald. | capscity) = | working was paid. qi 
| proprietors) ue ; © _ |proprieturs capacity). 
Gallons, | H.-p. Gallons, H.-p. 


1903 | 45 | - 969 | 13,201,098 982 1908 | 37 885 | 15,791,878 1,426 
1904 | 42 968 | 12,877,757 961 1909 | 37 831 | 16,154,906 | . 1,416 
1905 | 42 | 1,028 | 13,248,386 | 1,089 1910 | 38 €25 | 17,411,827 1,466 
1906 | 39 881 | 13,587,336 | 1,087 1911 | -37 912 | 19,352,995 1,192 
1907 | 38 854 | 14,994,537 | 1,253 1912 | 33 1,020 | 22,126,426 1,926 


81048—B 
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The total value at the breweries of the 22,126,426 gallons of beer and 
stout made during 1912, and on which excise was paid, amounted to 


£1,032,845. 


The local malt works treated 284,493 bushels of barley during 1912, and 
produced 270,179 bushels of malt, valued at £100,720. 


Distilleries. 

There are three distilleries in the State, two of which are wine distillerics. 
The output of the latter was 6,534 proof gallons of brandy, valued at 
£2,559, from 42,355 gallons of wine ; the other establishment is worked 
in connection with sugar-refining, and used 252,182 cwt. of molasses in 1912 
to produce 1,156,550 proof gallons of white spirit, valued at £43,458, ‘The 
following is a statement of distilleries since the year 1903 :— 


so | 
Year, | Distilleries. Sumber Molasses used. | ae 
cwt. | proof gallons. 
1903 Qe 18 128,635 593,131 
1904 Q* 16 140,973 : 662,141 
1905 o* 18 125,530 620,887 
1906 2* 17 138,409 634,240 
1907 Qe 17 168,100 863,131 
1908 2° 24 163,270 | 844,416 
1909 3t 29 292,554 | 1,132,917 
1910 3t 21 960,241 | 1,191,371] 
1911 3t 19 ” 951,384 | 1,157,148 
1912 3t 20 952,182 | 1,156,550 
* Includes one wine distillery. , t Iptludes two wise distilleries. 


A number of vignerons are licensed by the Castoms Department to distill 
spirit for fortifying purposes ; during 1912 111,205 gallons of wine distilled 
produced 19,061 proof gallons of brandy. 


Sugar Mills, 


The manufacture of sugar has long been an important industry. No 
far back as 1878 there were 50 mills, of which 24 used steam-power, 
and 26 were worked by cattle. The number of employees was 1,065. 
By 1886 the establishments numbered $3 steam-mills and 19 worked by 
cattle ; the number of men employed and the quantity of sugar and molasses 

produced had increased correspondingly ; since that time the-smaller establish- 
oats have closed; the tendency to Seance of manufacturing 
processes in large central establishments is obvious. There are new onby 
three sugar mills in the State, and employment is, afforded te a smaller 


number of persons than were engaged ten years ago. 
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The sugar manufac- 


tured in 1912 was valued at £214,422, and molasses at £6,671, the quantity 
of cane crushed was 141,274 tons :— 


{ a Horse-power 
Year. Sugar Mills, Number of Semetege mat call capaatty) 
Employees. 
Sugar. Molasses. Steam. 
ewt. Gallons. H.-p. 
1903. 6 586 435,718 1,367,020 3,146 
1904 6 643 400,150 1,296,590 3,146 
1905, 5 652 1 402,040 1,263,100 3,140 
1906 6 622 479,993 1,305,466 3,485 
1907 5 610 | 593,446 | 1,211,000 3,491 
1908 4 543 298,920 922,549 3,196 
3909 4 529 296,200 1,072,400 3,180 
1910 4 506 | 402,300 918,900 3,196 
1911 4 469 345,978 798,440 3,546 
1912 3 469 336,340 667,100 2,835 
Sugar Refinery. 


There is only one sugar refinery in the State, and it treats both local and 


imported sugars, so that its operations are extending each year. 


In the last 


ten years there has been little alteration in the number of persons employed, 
but owing to greater power and improvements in plant, the quantity of 
sugar treated has increased. The following table shows particulars of the 
industry. The raw sugar used in 1912 amounted to 1,798,460 ewt., and 


produced 1,770,660 cwt. of refined sugar, valued at £1,373,458 :— 


28 | tae 2 | rf 

ae gz | *é | E 3 

AS \ | Se 

cwt. cwt. H.-p. cwt. cwt. H -p. 

1903 | 415 | 1,284,380 | 1,250,560 | 973 | 1908 | 487 | 1,732,000 | 1,695,080 | 982 

1904°| 390 | 1,313,800 | 1,276,820 974 || 1909 | 555 | 1,896,500 | 1,848,180 | 1,024 

1905 | 410 1,868,000 | 1,327,500 | 948 || J910 | 521 | 1,779,740 | 1,678,960 | 1,307 

1906 | 454'| 1,459,400 | 1,406,000 | 932 || 1911 | 581 | 1,869,200 | 1,898,900 |'1,490 

1907 | 431 | 1,554,200 "1,514,840 1,031 | 1912 575 | 1,798,46¢ | 1,770,660 | 1,676 
i i 


Tobacco Facteries. 


Tebacco of local manufacture is, to a large extent, superseding the 
imported article ; cigarettes made in this State now practically command 
the Australian market ; and the nranufaeture of cigars is increasing also. 


A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture of tobacco, 
the proportion of Australian-grown leaf bemg about oneeighth of the 
total. 
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The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
for the last ten years. The large increase in the number of females 


employed is due principally |to the extension of cigarette making :— 
ci Average bacco Leaf used, Tob: Ci , and Plant and 
bere ag BS apiece icctneive of nate: Cigarettes manufactured. Machinery. 
Year, cg =. 
ao oe 
8 | 43 Australi i Se 
8 32 Males.| Females own sa aaa Tobacco. Cigar ~ | Cigars, 5 a Value. 
8 )55 | 28 
Ib. Ib. lb. Ib, | Ib. |H.-pj £ 
1903 | 5 18 | 669 | 426 |1,009,745/2,714,578)/3,329,938) 790,697/45,297| 462 | 92,355 
1904) 4 17 | 648 | 376 |1,256,339|2,709,569)3,404,201| 829,851/47,756) 464 |106,793 
1905 | 4 16 | 573 | 391 |1,145,923)2,606,702/3,318,719] 818,400,48,850) 425 |104,766 
1906 | 5 20 | 649 | 397 /1,178,183|3,056,906|4,057,965} 837,835/50,326| 431 |104,226 
1907 | 5 | 23 | 622) 497 |1,050, 107|3,254,656|3,899,196| 972,875|54,048) 435 |111,346 
1908 | 3 | 25 | 665 | 674 |1,039,909/3,549, 966/3,916, 3881, 119,269.57,716] 567 |119,723 
1909 | 2] 23] 629] 631 47 ,030|3,570, 143/3,694,918)1,300,045:57, 148) 571 |120,216 
1910 | 2; 22] 669{ 763 15,8094, 130,059|3,850, 154)1,548,872.73, 194) 589 /125,703 
19tl | 3) 23) 697 | 765 45,405/4,617,756/3,996,471]1,899,462:87,818] 837 | 92,138 
1912 | 4 18 | 694 | 748 60,543 '5, 305, 654/4,170,853|2,377, 554 80,537) 935 {100,101 


Includes working proprietors. 


Notz.—The reduced yalue in 1911 of machinery has been caused by writing off obsolete machinery at 
some of the principal factories. . 


In addition to the factories enumerated in a previous table, several 
establishments licensed by the Customs Department are included above. 


The value at the factories of the tobacco was £747,278 ; cigars, £51,678 ; 
and cigarettes, £594,389; the total manufactured in 1912 being valued at 
£1,393,345. 


VIT.—CiotHine anp TRXTILEs. 


These industries afford the-greatest employment numericaily, but in point 
of production and wages paid per employee they are below several other 
classes. The number of persons engaged in each branch of the industry during 
1912 is shown in the following table :— 


. | 
Establish- | average Number Power Used. 
ments. of Employees, | Average Value 
. - |including working] time . Machin- 
Industries, te e Proprietors. worked > a ery, 
@ | 68 Perem-| steam | 2 [Tools and 
© | 26 ployee. 3 = Flaat. 
B & | Males, | Females & | 9 
a =) 
. [ Months.; H.-p. | H.-p.|H.-p. £ 
Woollen and Tweed Mills .. ate 5 5 351 418 12°00 669 80 | 106) 121,400 
Hosiery and Knitting Factories .. 9 7 65 - 308 | 11°62 5 55 22) 15,630 
Boots and Shoes ae Sa --| 103 78 | 2,779 1,612 11°98 126 | 211 | 647 | 149,233 
Slop Clothing .. se aa «| 101 90 858 5,073 11°68 338 36 41,198 
Clothing (Tailoring) .. is ..| 343 37 | 2,290 3,436 11°66 a 59] .. 19,145 
Clothing (Waterproof and Oilskin) 4 4 32 88 12-00 10 9) .. 2,685 
Dressmaking and Millinery (makers’ 
material). oe ae -.| 195 33 91 4,071 11°75 64 3 12,206 
Dressmaking and Millincry (cus- 
tomers’ material) .. ae «| 114 13 7 881 11°42 e 15 a 3,479 
Dyeworks and Cleaning... me 9 5 40 31 12°00 11 13 8 | ‘3,128 
Furriers Be oe = Ss 4 3 34 36 | 12°00 oe 7 1 425 
Hats and-Caps .. ei =é se 35 81 546 1,051 11°83 280 | 302 44 61,873 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs #6 a 47 39 159 1,978 11°87 fe 202 54 23,262 
Rope and Cordage .. ws a 6 5 263 8 | 1196 182 2| 200) 33,904 
Sailmaking .. a 2 sis 6 3 23 4 | 12°00 + 4 2 630 
Tents and Tarpaulins oo -.| 13 12 166 261 | 12°00 ae 75 10 | 11,557 
Total .. a --| 904 | 370 | 7,808 | 19,251 | 11°77 | 1,283 ]1,486 |2,142 | 499,845 
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A recently developed industry included in this table is the making 
of shirts, ties, and scarfs. In-1898 only 74 persons were thus engaged, 
and in 1900, before the Federal tariff came into operation, 133. In 1912 the. 
number was 2,137. 


There has been a large increase in the number of persons engaged in the 
clothing trade, in “slops” and order work, the numbers of employees having 
increased by rather more than 100 per cent. in the last.ten years; in the 
former trade more attention is being devoted to the manufacture of ready- 
made costumes for women. . 


The number of persons now employed in tent and tarpaulin making is 417, 
of whom the majority are machinists. | 


Woollen and Tweed Mills. 


Although one of the greatest wool-producing countries in the world, only 
764 persons find employment in the manufacture of woollen materials. 
Woollen-mills were amongst the earliest: works established in the State, but 
the industry las progressed little, the number of persons employed, until 
the last five years, when a decided increase took place, had practically 
remained stationary for forty years. Details of the persons employed, and 
the output for the last ten years, are given below :— 


Average Number of Employees 
Sapa (includes workiug proprietors). ov 0 olen iene owse 
Year. beats Tweed manu: hated (full 
: factured. pacity). 
Males. | Females. | Total. , 
yds h.-p 
1903 4 170 110 280 , 458,302 330 
1904 3 148 97 245 481,289 305 
1905 3 151 111 262 459,590 329 
1906 5 | 160 178 | 338 | 498,164 327 
1907 § 179 216 395 512,640 397 
1908 5 210 245 455 524,885 476 
1909 5 277 293 570 594,512 901 
1910 5 307 353 660 804,146 1,155 
1911 5 349 389 738 | 1,054,845 1,024 
1 

1912 5 351 413 764 = =|1,143,046 1,029 


During 1912, 1,211,058 Ibs. of scoured wool were used in the mills, and, in 
addition to the tweed and cloth shown above, valued at £192,934, there 
were manufactured flannel, blankets, rugs, and shawls to the value of 
£69,284. The quantity of cloth manufactured showed no signs of 
increase until the latter half of 1905, since which time there has been 
an improved demand for locally-made cloth. 
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Hostery and Knitting Factories. 


Particulars regarding hosiery and knitting factories are available for 
the last three years; previously they were. included with woollen and 
tweed mills. The following statement shows the rapid expansion of the 
industry :-— 


. Average number of Employees.| Value Horse- 
Year. | Factories. | —-—#1|__ pa Adak ey Biaxt trail 
Males. Females. Total. tured. | capacity). 
i | 
i £ h.p. 
i | 
\ 
1910 2 6 26 32 : 5,300 8 
1911 8 33 180 213° | 41,008) 51 
1912 9 65 308 | 373 | 71,692) 88 
| | 


Knitted goods are made from imported yarns; the output, though 
somewhat restricted by a shortage of efficient machinists, has increased 
largely during the past few years. 


Boot and Shoe Factaries. 


Following are the records of boot and shoe factories for the last ten 
years. For the year 1912 the boots and shoes made were valued at 
£1,198,091; slippers, &e¢., at £33,934; and uppers at £14,878. In the 
manufacture of boots, é&c,., in 1912 there were approximately 5,093,000 lbs. 


of sole leather used, and 8,243,000 square feet of upper leather :— 
Tisebual Sendsh Wanna sopneleay Output (as returned by manufacturers), 
Year, A Shoe | __ a — a - = 
‘actories. i. 
H Boot: a Slippers, Infants . 
Males. Females. | Total. Shoes snade: Fela hea bars dl Uppers. 
Pairs. Pairs, Pairs, 
1908 |; 93 2,938 1,350 4,288 3,166,475 397,538 | 
1904 92 2,858 1,459 | 4,317 3,291,087 477,302 | oe 
+ 1905 98 3,021 1,444 | 4,465 3,250,243 435,912 | ww... 
1906 102 3,178 1,589 4,767 3,567,555 378,599 | o... 
1907 102 3,163 1,623 4,786 |: 3,687,868 460,132 69,068 
1908 | 105 3,048 1,602 4,650 | 3,672,244 440;571 78,574 
1909 102 2,854 1,606 4,460 3,597,359 408,527 103, 762 
1910 106 2,866 1,609 |. 4,475 3,820,633 502,731 125,142 
1911 106 2,818 1,593 4,411 3,730,760 439, 425 71,188 
1912! 103 2,779 1,612 4,391 3,885,267 399,874 61,647 


A striking feature of the above table is the large.inerease in the employ- 
ment of females. Since 1903 the number of males decreased, while the 
females increased by 262 and now represent more than one-third of the 
total number of employees. 
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Hat and Cap Factories. 


There has been a great expansion in the establishments connected with 
the manufacture of. hats.and caps. Until 1898 less than 100 persons were 
employed, but each year subsequently has seen an increase, and between 1903 
and 1912 the number of employees increased from 543 to 1597, and in the 
latter year there were nearly twice as many females as males :— 


Average Number of Employees Power Value of 

Year oo (includes working proprietors). a ang a Machinery, 
; Factories, (full ¥ | Tools, and 
Males. |Females.| Total. capacity). Plant, 
H.-p. £ 

1903 15 225 318 543 142 22,152 
1904 | 18 269 460 729 139 26,117 e 
1905 21 318 586 904 120 29,650 : 
1906 | 23 342 | 694°/ 1,036 | 144 32,570 
1907 22. 335 759 1,094 175 35,653 
1908 26 361 860 1,221 216 34,315 
1809 30: 398 951 1,349 247 39,966 
1910 29 454 944 1,398 382 52,057 
1911 32 537 1,029 . 1,566 625 60,807 
1912 35 546 1,052 1,597 863 61,873 


The hats and caps manufactared during 1912 numbered 2,839,260, valued 
at £351,925. 
State Clothing Factory. 


The State Clothing Factory to 31st December, 1912, was worked as a 
branch of the Government Stores Supply Department, but since lst January, 
1913, it has been classed as an industrial undertaking under Act 22 of 1912. 
The trading account at 30th June, 1913, showed stock on hand to the. value 
of £13,202. The value of the manufactured clothing was £15,259, which 
clothing has been supplied to the Public Service only. 


VITI.— Books, Paper, Painrrme, kc. 


These industries give employment to 9,441 persons, who are mostly 
engaged in printing or bookbinding. In the process of bookbinding and in the 
manufacture of paper boxes and bags, women are employed largely and on 
an increasing scale; in 1900, females represented 14 per cent. of the total 
employees, as against 25 per cent. in 1912. The details of each industry 
for the latter year were as follow -— 


— 


- 2 Nereee ian ee ih 2 
‘Establish- mployees ‘ — 
ments, ((inelhides working} A Power Used: S43 
proprietors). | BB 2 SEB 
Jadustries, B § $2 s B Pc 
8 aa| ¢ | 3 Sey 
| BE | Males. females.) $9] € | 3 33 
a cee] ‘ A= 3 $ S 
5 |P3 3 a & 
2 3 oad & s 
a : | aes a 


Blectrotyping and Stereotyping.. & 4 , 28. 10,716 
ee wo} 37. 159 109,908 
Photo-engraving 17] 73 | 17,309 
Printing and Binding B75 | 384 2,209 |1,08% | 967,075 

Total .., | 486) Sai 2,489: | 1,275: |L,OM5 268 
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IX.—Mosicat Instruments. 


Fourteen establishments are engaged in the manufacture and repairing of 
musical instruments and sewing machines, and they employed 376 males 
and 40 females. The machinery in use was 308 horse-power, of which the 
greater part was derived from gas; the value of the machinery and plant 
was £13,779. The. most important of the industries is piano-making, and 
instruments of a high class are produced. 


X.—ArMs AND EXPLOSIVES. 


The manufacture of small arms and ammunition is a matter of national 
importance, which has oceupied the attention of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. A small-arms factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, was formally 
opened on 8th June, 1912. In this State there are now six establishments 
fy the manufacture of explosives; these employed 178 males and 10 females 
during 1912. The machinery in use was 292 horse-power, and the value of 
machinery and plant £90,717. , 


XI.—Veuicies, SADDLERY, Haryess, &c. 


The work done in these establishments is connected mainly with the 
repair of vehicles; but there are many establishments where coaches and 
waggons are built throughout. With the extension of. railways and tram- 
ways, and the introduction of other improvements in methods of locomotion, 
this industry cannot be expected to show much further development. In 
many establishments in the Metropolitan district persons are now employed 
in the motor trade who were previously engaged in building vehicles for 
horse traction, as motor vehicles are coming into general use, especially in 
the city; in most cases the chasses are imported, and the bodies built 
locally. Other industries in this class, such as cycle-building, are 
growing in importance, and the whole group of industries employs more 
than twice asmany people as in 1902. . The following table shows the 
operations of each industry during 1912 :— 


| i 
Establish- | _ Average é Power used. 2 
ments, Number. of du. 9 4; 
= Od ° H 
=| ¢ pate loy oes ‘ S29 4 3 4 
F b | (includes work- o = ° 
Industries. | s06 | ing proprietors). , aes , = F a ta 
# )ge/—______| Bee] §@ | 8 | 8 | PBS 
° as | > Pde 3 <4 rl ed 
a | *s | Males. |Females.| <4 a ic} ° s 
i | 
Months) H.-p. |H.-p..| H.-p. £ 
Coach and Waggon Building ...| 242 €8 | 2,534 12 11°66 7 180 | £21 57,467 
Oycles ae ewe] 69 | GB | BAL 23 | «11-74 142] 76) 28,505 
Perambulators ae aa daz 4 4 81 8 12:00 | 9 4 650 
Saddlery and Harness _... | 67 12 731 4 11°95 20 12 | 12,528 
Whips ... ess on ana est 3) ou. 18 eae 12-00 oes ane on 205 
Spokes, &. ... as ‘és tae 8 8 134 bee 11°96 168 22 my 12,265 
Total... és «| 893 | 175 | 4,319 96 11°86 245 373 | 413 | 111,620 


XII.—Suip anp Boat Buitpine anp Repatrine, kc. _ 


Nearly all the ships built in the State are small wooden vessels for the 
river and Island trades, or for passenger traffic on Sydney harbour. The 
ferry steamers which are built in the private docks of Sydney are among the 
finest in the world. In regard to boat-building, there is always considerable 
employment afforded in the Metropolitan district by the constant demand for 
yachts, motor-launches, and other pleasure craft. In the docking of ships, 
considerably less number of persons are employed than formerly, although 
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additional accommodation has been provided, and there are now four large 
graving docks at Sydney. Employment in this connection, however, is 
subject to great fluctuation, and at one period of the year there were 1,548 
persons employed in dockyards and 2,572 in ship and boat building, &e. 
A description of the docks is given in the chapter “Shipping.” The 
following table shows the details of each industry for 1912 :— 


Establish- | Average bo Power used. 4 
ments. ‘ Number of gx | Cus 
| Employees | 3 ag pA ; ‘o's 
_ ——— oa; Cnelades Work: wh 2 Ears 
Industries. | . PB { ing proprietors). moo. 2 | g9™ 
a bn @ crn a ee i > ed anv 
| 's a8 ir _|lg8g;) 2 | 3 5 Ga -e-| 
oH ip eceiog | & 2 Pas 
i) aa | | = By o | @ a 3) 
& |P 2 Males. Females.) | ® io] } & 
a. i 1 | | a 
oO _ . | ‘ 1 ay - . ' i 
: Months! H.-p. | H.-p.) H.-p.! & 
locks and Slips)... a sah TG) 6 | 1,185 ae | 7200) | 2,035 820,543 
Ship and Boat Building and! * | : 
Repairing... wey AL | BS 1,988 1 11-96 | 299} 632; 43) 175,788 
| oe os 
Total... .. 1 47 | 81 | 8,168 | 1; 1197 2,334 | 682 | 48, 496,131 
| | 


An increase of employment in the ship-building trade has resulted by 
reason of the construction of war vessels for the Australian Navy, at the 
Fitzroy Dock, Sydney. 


State Dockyard and Workshops, Newcastle. 


A Government Dockyard and workshops are in course of construction 
at Newcastle. 7 


XIII.—Furwiturr, Beppine, &c. 


Industries connected with the manufacture of furniture, bedding, &ce., 
have increased greatly in importance since 1900, when only 1,916 persons 
were employed. The particulars relating to each industry for the year 1912 
are shown in the following table :— 


Establish. | Average ie Power used. | a 
ments. Numberof | 2 5 wos 
+. dimployers. SA 2 es | 9° Fin 
ies H b, | (includes work | ego aS \ @, 

Industries. ives wp @® jing proprietors). j Sa A : 2 Par Ea 3 
| @ | 2s gen! uy | @So 
| 3 | #3 — S64: 9 | 2) & | Pgs 
H | 3 | Males. /Females., 4 z gi 6 | BR 

z= 7 po 

| iMonths.! H.-p, | H.-p.| H.-p. £ 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery co} I8 433 | 117 11°82 40 229 60} 8,861 
Billiard Tables... | 3] 2] 68 1] woo! .. | a] a9) 1,884 
Chairmaking.. .. «.  .., 17) Ie! 228 | 15 | ues! .. | sl 47] 4952 
Furnishing Drapery,&e. ... =...) 8| 5) 85 | 185 | zoo} .. | ar]... | s1402 
Furniture and Cabinet-making ...) 136 | 1¢2 | 2,568 23 11°51 | 260 591 | 212 | 41,347 
4 i 

Picture Frames Sue ise ey 18 | 16 137 48 11°82 Sag 38 be} 2,591 
‘Window Blinds eis bas hue 8 3 67 2 12°00 2) 10 | 863 

— : _— cs) a i 
Total ... See «| 220 162 | 3,583 391 11°64 240 933 | 350 | 61,749 

1 1 


A factory at Drummoyne, near Sydney, has .been acquired by the 
Department of Public Instruction for the manufacture of furniture for 
State schools. 

81043 —C 
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XTV.—Drvuas ann CirrmMicats and By-PRropuctTs. 


There are several large establishments for the manufacture of drugs and 
chemicals, and nearly three-quariers of the employees are females, who are 
principally engaged in packing or Iabciling tie manufactured articles. The 
manufacture of by-products includes many articles such as baking powder, 
blue, biacking, &c., for domestic use, and the local article is gradually 
superseding imported goods. Following are the leading details in regard to 
each industry for the year 1912 :—~ 


| 
| 1 
| Establish- Average : Power used, 
| ments. Number of 4 
i Employees. | in ay we 
a (includes work-  @ ; os 
Industries, i . ; ag proprietors). 5 22 | a | 225 
Bl 3B = | a8 
ig | pS] jp B22 2 | 2] g | Psa 
oo Ao i Heal @ 2 < fe} 
ic) U2 ; oo8 a 3 4 io) 
a P38 Males. |Females. 3 Fa OF re 5 fe 
i pat : 
I 
an i ! 
i | ‘Mouths H.-p, | H.-p. | H.-p. £ 
Baking Powder and Self-raisingi j , 
Fleur, a om ae | 18 | 16 | «87 | tod | 1138) IB | 10s] 16 | 9,260 
' | i 
; : { i} 
Chemicals, Drugs,and Medicines., 38 | 26 | 522 | 347 112 | 180 | 257/ 11 161,595 
H i i i 
' ; | 
Paints and Varnishes, &c.... wf BL | 24; O8h | 153 11°89 | 205 326 | 189 47,343 
|_| | 
a 
' \ i 
| ; 
Total sa. oe | 87 | 66 | 943 604 11°84. 403 69] | 216 218,198 


Essential Oils, 


- A large proportion of the Australian vegetation yields essential oils, but 
the industry of oi] extraction is as yet undeveloped. From information 
supplied by the Curator of the Sydney Technological Museum it has been 
ascertained that the following products can be obtained in large quantities :— 
Aromatic alcohol geraniol, a constituent used in the manufacture of 
synthetic rose oils; oil of a eucalyptus species which might be produced 
at a very cheap rate as a substitute for lemon oil, which it strongly 
resembles, though containing twice as much citral ; citral used for favouring 
purposes and perfumes; citronellil, the chief constituent of citroneila oil 
which is used extensively for perfuming soap and for similar purpuses ; 
eucalyptus oils which are used for pharmaceutical purposes and in metallurgy 
as a means of separating metallic sulphides from the gangue by a flotation 
process, 


XV.—-SURGICAL AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Most of these establishments, which number 13, are engaged in the 
manufacture of optical instruments, such as spectacles, &c.; 79 males and 
18 females were employed. The total average power of machinery in use 
was 19 horse-power, and the value of machinery and plant £4,522. 
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XVI.— Timepieces, JeweLLery, AND Piatep WARE, 


Wile there are numerous small establishments where timepieces are 
repaired, there are but few in which the articles are actually manufactured; 
and these are included with manufacturing jewellery :— 


| Wstablish-| Average ij Powerused. | § 
\ teuts. Number cf 83g, i pS ON as 
: _._— . Employees BA! Wo [wis 
Industries. sa (includes working | age ' i | on 
oe ; S| proprietors). | gue, ; | 3 . | sae 
a 8B i ' ae gig ! 4 g | aoe 
4 aos a - B 2 that 
BBS fanaa iment ogi 4 a | 2 FA: 
s ales, |Pema | , 2 | g | fo) _ 
d | ( fj ‘Z ( i ! i 
| | Months) Hop. Hep. Hep.) & 
Electroplating wt a | 12! 12 | 163 is | 16 | , 7 | | 9,227 
Manniacturing Jewellery... . 4 | 33! 600 85 11-96 ' 431 | 16,510 
] 
| 7 ee irra ee 
Total... ar ol 58 | 45 | 768 we °° 61865 lw | BOS | 4h) 25,787 
i 


In 1900 there were only 102 employees engaged in manufacturing 
jewellery ; in consequence of the import duty under the Federal tariff a 
number of factories were established, the figures for 1912 being 41 establish- 
ments with 685 employees. The progress of this and other industries which. 
supply commodities which are not essentials is a notable indicxtion of the 
general prosperity of the State, Australian gem-stones are used extensively 
in the jewellery trade, and have commanded favourable attention in othor 
aranbies 


XVIT.— Heat, Lieut, anp Powen. 


Kstablishments connected with the supply of heat, light, and power show 
an increase in each year, and the number of persons employed has been 
doubled within the last ten years — 


_ — | 
Establish- | 


Average | ' = 3 
ments. | Number cf 3g HS : Power used. ie 
j— ---,,, Employees BER | ——_____| 8g 
ke | ; includes working, oc & ' bl Qes 
Industries. | wo : proprietors. 28 a F Bs logs Ean 
Total) 24 |———_— 888) § |B | a | Pee 
a z H 
| rs | Males. Females.! | aR 3.0 & 
_ | 3 i : fa | \ zs 
1 t i =e 
(Months| H.-p. | H.-p.| H.-p. £ 
Coke-works ws ae wwe 8] S|! | ete | 987 | 205). | 168,288 
3 | 
Electric Apparatus ... Sa wel 25 23 | 456 5 10°71 119 | 29 \ 21,362 
! : 
Electric Light and Power 118; 113); 1,071 2 1184 169,252 | iL8E9 | 1,850,498 
1 | 
Gas-works and Kerosene .,. wl 4%) 42 1,296 | 2 | 42°00 | 1,510 55 | 163 | 1,236,541 
i ’ i 
( 
Lamps and Fittings, &e... | | 4 | 45 44 | 1200/ 4. | 16] 38) 9,885 
Hydraulic Power ae] 2 | | wl. | 100] 500] 28,249 
i} 
are ers Te aaa 
Total... ue | 203 | 196 | 3,334 53 11°67 72,179 395 | 2,084 2,802,208 
; | i 


The chief development in this class has oceurred in connection with the 
supply of electric power and light, principally owing to the development of 
electric tramways in the Sydney and suburban area, and of electric lighting 
systems, 
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Electrie Light and Power Works. 


value of the plant aud machinery used in furnishing electric power 
hight is £1,550,488, exceeding the plant and machinery in gas-works 
2113, Jt7, and the engines have a capacity of 110,51] horsepower. In 
; nL? the electric light produced was 23,736,000 kilowatt hours, valued at 
-297,219 and the power, 142,966 kilowatt hours, valued at £179, 620; coal 
ating 286,013 tons was used in 1912 for the generation of electric. light 
and powec. The rapid progress of these establishments is shown by the 
follwing table :-— 


[ 
Average Numher’ 


Machinery, Tools, and Plant. 


Year \ Srectrie Supply | of Employees - — 
: Works. : Gncludes work. , Dower | . 
ing proprietors). j (full capacity). Value. 
pe DE Rt Vee penis AN ) = 
. Map | 
“4908 | "3 434. | 21,994 528,587 
1904 | 65 464 | 24,492 | 624,686 
2905 | 67 521; $81,862 | 778,313 
Toes | G6 565 38,327 | (975,728 
“W907 9] 634. «| 48,215 1,109,535 
1908 97 748 || = 46,200 j-1,012,281 
1909 | 108 769 | ~— 66,428 1,047,680 
191 97 749 =| 67,745 ‘1,156,920 
wir! 104 889 | 89,155 | 1,957,173 
IN2 | 113 1,073 110,511 1,350,488 


En the metropolitan area there are numerous small establishments ; outside 
tlat at Hay in which the tramway and the City Couucil’s systems are the most 
eatensive, the largest establishments ave connected with mines, as at Broken 
and Cobar, or are controlled by municipal councils. Practically all the 
KK aver is generated from coal. 


Tw electric power for the Sydney tramways is obtained from a principal 
yower-house at Ultimo and several auxiliary stations ; a large power plant is 
ie course cf construction at White Bay, Balmain. 


State Power Supply. 


Dering 1911-12 investigations were carried out, under the direction of 
she Departinent of Public Works, for the utilisation of the water and coal 
meseurees of the State, in a general scheme for the development and distribu- 
‘fion of electric light and power over the more populated parts. 


A. report of the Chief Electrical Engineer advocates as a first instalment 
of the complete system, the establishment of a Power Station at one of the 
South Coast mines with transmission mains covering the coastal area between 
‘Syduey and Kiama, enabling the Government to supply power to all Govern- 
sneat works and institutions, and to municipalities, mines, Xe. 


State Water-Power Schemes. 
A proposal to develop power on a large scale from the Shoalhaven River 
es being considered, as also the matter of an electric railway to Batlow, and 
“iy to Tumbarumba, with power derivable from Gilmore Creek. 
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Gasworks, &e. 


Considerable progress has been made in the installation of electric lighting 
plants; but the use of gas for lighting, power, and cooking is extending 
continually. The following table shows particulars of the operations of 
gas-works during each of the last ten years. The value of plant does not 
include mains. 


The rate charged to consumers of gas varies in different country localities 
between 3s. per 1,000 feet in Bathurst and 15s. in Deniliquin. The price 
charged by the principal company in Sydney to private consumers during 
1912 was 3s. 9d. per 1,000 feet. 


“| 
Average Machinery, Tools, and Plant. 
Year, | Gas-works. Number of Gas made. - 
Employees. Power, Value 
(full capacity). : 

! Sear: 

j 1,000 cubic ! 

| feet. Hep | . 
1903 39 716 2,487,807 1,001 542,775 
1904 40 692 ; 2,598,650 1,091 601,976 
1905 43 663 2,683, 396 | 1,057 598,047 
1906 | 44 654 2,790,494 | 1,221 628,389 
1907 40 | 679 3,044,756 1,273 607,856 
1908 39 689 3,307,083 | - 1,368 610,914 
1909 37 748 3,503,402 1,394. | 647,812 

i = - - 
1910 44 916 | 3,861,771 | 1,799 748,473 
1911 47 | 1,053 =| 4,275,859 | 1,928 =| 888,711 
1912 47 i 1,298 | 4,820,512 2,223 1,236,541 

i : 


During 1912 the quantity of coal used for gas was 340,463 tons, which, 
with 84,194 tons of shale, produced, in addition to the gas (valued at 
£759,900), 191,420 tons of coke (valued at £101,853), 4,116,935 gallons of 
tar (valued at £55,479), and 2,513,062 gallons of ammoniacal liquor (valued 
at £8,747). 


Mineral Or. 


Extensive works for treating oil shale have been established at Newnes, in 
the Wolgan Valley, at Murrurundi, and at Hamilton, near Newcastle. 
Particulars may be found in the chapter, ‘‘ Mining Industry.” 


Coke Works. 


At the coke works, 369,123 tons of coal were used in 1912 to produce 
241,159 tons of coke, valued at £162,454. Further information regarding 
coke is contained in the chapter “ Mining Industry.” 


X VI[I.—LeatHEeRwAre. 


There are 24 establishments with 408 males and 87 females employed in 
the manufacture of leatherware not elsewhere included, the majority of the 
employees ‘being engaged in making bags and portmanteaux. ‘The employees 
in this class were busily engaged throughout the year, averaging 11-87 months 
per person. The power of the machinery in average use was 234 horse-power, 
and the value of the machinery and plant was £11,440. 
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XLX.—~ Minor WARES. 


Of the minor industries which cannot be classified under any of the 
preceding headings, the more important are broom and brush making, 
umbrella-making, and the manufacture of baskets, wicker-ware, and mats. 
The brooms are manufactured principally from millet grown in the State. 
Au interesting feature of this industry is the employment which it affords 
to persons afflicted with bHndness, and in 1912 there were 100 males and 
1 female in the Sydney Industrial Blind Institution, who were employed 
in the manufacture of brushes, baskets, mats, dc. The particulars of the 
different industries for the year 1912 were as follows :— 


Average number | | Pp 
Establish- of Employees: in- | Power used, ee 
ments, , cludes Working as ce tS 
Froprietoxs). 2 | | ac 
Industries, See cal 4 [=p ee a 5 
ba ' Bele oe Shakar? | bay 
i wg | Bg 13 2g) os 
Total! -‘Z-3 Males. |Pomales. ; $ | B's | Bs 
pa | s | 2,6 | 2s 
; Ls ee hea, poe oe Be of 
i j ; ; 
| lvrouths. H.-p. H.-p.} H.-p. £ 
Baskets and Wicler-warc, | | | 
Matting,&. 0.00 8 1 lll | 4 | 12°00 te 2 re 210 
Brooms and Brushware ... we) 25 \7 245, 18 | 11°40 Se 18 50 5,995 
’ i t 
Rubber Goods 5 5 260 | 47 12.0 | 366 | 112 12 49,500 
| ' | 
Toys o.oo Oe Ce | BY | Ea Oa 500 
Umbrellas oo. w. 6 5 BL 93 | us 29 or 
Other Industries 4. 0. 0 w.| 21 1 13 | 18k 99 | | 165 6 | 22,496 
f 
-|— 2 
i es 
Total... ee | 68 44, Sil Y61 | eee 561 | 266 84 80,555 
1 
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EDUCATION. 


THE SratTe System or Epvucation. 


On the foundation of New South Wales as a British Colony, authority was 
given to the Governor to reserve 200 acres of land in the vicinity of each 
township to provide for the maintenance of a teacher. This plan was not 
followed, however, and for the first sixty years, from 1788 to 1848, education 
remained the province of private initiative. The first four teachers accredited 
in New South Wales were provided through the instrumeutality of the 
Society for Promotion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Society granting, 
at the urgent request of the Rev. R. Johnson, a sum of £40 per annum 
towards their salaries. he first school was opened at Parramatta in 1796, and 
most of the schools established subsequently were conducted under the auspices 
of religious bodies, the cost of their maintenance being met by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. From 1810, these subscriptions were supplemented by subsidy 
from the Governinent out of Customs Duties, and in 1834, one year after the 
Imperial Parliament made its first appropriatiou for elementary schools, the 
Government of New South Wales made a grant for the same purpose, and 
the money was distributed to the controlling religious bodies in proportion 
to the amount expended by them for educational purposes. 


In 1839 a grant was authorised from the public funds of New South 
Wales to provide undenominational schools where required, but little activity 
was evinced in this connection till 1848 ; when, following a recommendation 
made in 1844 by a Sclect Committee of the Legislative Council, an Act was 
passed authorising the incorporation of a Board of National Education 
to administer the appropriation for State undenominational education. 
At the same time a Denominational School Board was created, with one 
representative each from the Church of Engiind, the Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Wesleyan Churches, to distribute to the respective 
denominations the moneys allotted from the Treasury in support of their 
educational work. 


The period characterised by this dual administrative control of moneys 
supplied from the Treasury of the State lasted from 1848 to 1866, and 
was naturally distinguished by a spirit of rivalry. The extension of 
National Schools was hampered by a regulation that one third of the cost of 
building and equipment should be contributed by the applicants for such 
schools. In 1857, arrangements were made for the establishment and 
maintenance of non-vested schools, property in which was not vested in the 
Board of National Education. These schools won a degree of public 
approval, and prepared popular sentiment for a more truly national 
administration. 


The Public Schools Act, 1866, which was operative from January, 1867, 
to 30th April, 1880, was devised as a measure ‘to make better provision. for 
public education.” A Council of Education of five members was constituted, 
in which were vested all the lands, moneys, securities, and personal property 
of the Board of National Education, all lands and school buildings held by 
trustees under the regulation and inspection of the Denominational School 
Board as well as all personalty of the latter Board. The new Council was 
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empowered to disburse all moneys appropriated by Parliament for elementary 
instruction, to establish and maintain public schools, and to grant aid 10 
certified denominational schools, and, subject to regulations, to define the 
course of secular instruction generally. 


Four classes of schools were recognised, viz., Public, Denominational, Pro- 
visional, and Half-time ; while, for sparsely settled districts, itinerant teachers 
might be appointed, or private schools assisted, provided they were subject. 
to inspection as prescribed by the Council. The Council was empowered to 
authorise a scale of fees to be charged in the public and in the certified 
denominational schools, but inability to pay such fees did not constitute a 
valid ‘reason for excluding children from the schools. 


Traiving sch»ols for teachers were authorised ; Public School Boards were 
appointed to exercisea lozalised supervision ; four hours per school-day were 
reserved for secular instruction exclusively, and a maximum period of one 
hour per school-day was left available for visiting religious teachers to 
impart religious instruction ; all existing national schools, vested and non- 
vested, were declared public schools. On its establishment in 3867 the 
Council of Education assumed control over 259 national and 310 
denominational schools. From 1875 the entire cost of building and 
maintaining public schools was defrayed from the public funds, and the 
number of schools increased so rapidly that in 1880, when the Department. 
of Public Instruction was created, there were 19220 schools under contrvl, 
viz., public, 705 ; provisional, 313 ; half-time, 97; and denominational, 105 ; 
and » degree of standardisation had been attained. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, marked a new era. Under it the powers 
and authority of the Council of Education were vested in a responsible 
Minister of the Crown as Minister for Public Instruction, with power to 
disburse all moneys appropriated by Parliament for public instruction. The 
subsidies to certified denominational sthools ceased, after due notice, on 
31st December, 1882; an undenominational system of education was 
established as a public service, and attendance at school for a minimam 
period of 70 days in each half-year was declared obligatory, failing just 
eatse of exemption, on all children between the ages of 6 and 14. 
years. The classes of schools to be established and maintained were defined 
as follows :—Public schools, primary and superior; evening public schools ; 
and high schools for girls end for boys; and the conditions in regard to 
provisional schools and itinerant teachers, as contained in the Public Schools 
Act, 1866, were retained but in amplified form, along with other features of 
that Act, e.g., regarding allocation of hours of instruction, be. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, remains the basis of the educational 
system of the present day, though it was amended by the Free Education 
Act, 1906, which expressly enacts that instruction in primary and superior 
public schools shall be free, no fees being chargeable therefor. Previously, 
the maximum fee chargeable in public primary schools was 3d. per .week 
per child, with a limitation of 1s. per week for all the children of one family, 
Fees chargeable in higher schools were determined by regulation, and 
following the lead of the Free Education Act, 1906, amended regulations 
were issued making instruction in high schools also free from Ist January,. 
1911. : 


In the thirty-three years during which the Public Instruction Act, 1880, 
has been operative, numerous adjustments in organisation and procedure have 
been made to adwit of educational development in consonance with changing 
ideals. In New South Wales a considerable proportion of the population is. 
located in sparsely settled districts, and in virtual detachment from community 
life. On the other hand, an urban population is concentrated at a few points 
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ouly. These two entirely diverse conditions of settlement complicated the 
difficulties of administering a general education policy, by making the higher 
standards designed by the lew unattainable except in large centres of popula- 
tion, and necessitating spesid adjustinents of standards fe isclated areas ard 
pioneer settlements. 


In these circumstances school accommodation was extended steadily, the 
immediate needs being supplied Ly the establishment of primary schools on 
which superior departments were grafted as occasion arose. 


Except for the work carried on in high schools in Sydney and in Maitland, 
secondary education remained the province of denominational or Beate 
schools, of which one only, the Sydney Granimar School (for boys) was 
subsidised from the public funds, while all were exempt from any measure of 
supervision or superintendence. Some of the pee schools and colleges 
were linked in a detined plan of organisation and administration, but for the 
most part they existed as independent : and isolated units, and consequently 
the curricula devised varied with the controlling authorities. Failing any 
other means of co-ordination of standards, entrauce to the University as the 
highest educational institution, was conditioned by a test of fitness prescribed 
by. the University for individual students, 


Realisation of the importance of thorough education lod to a conference in 
the beginning of 1902 of representatives on different inéerests in educational 
matters i in New South Wales. In Apvil of the same yeara Royal Commission 
of two members was appointed to proceed to Hurope aid America “to enquire 
into existing methods of instruction in connection with primary, secondary, 
technical, and other branches of education,” and to recommend tor adoption 
whatever improvements night in the judgment of the Coumission be intro 
duced with advantage in New South Wales. 


Extensive investigations and comprehensive recommendations were made 
by the Commission, and following these a further Conference, convened by 
the Minister for Public Instruction, was held in 1964 to consider the qoestion 
of State Eidusation front every point of view. The plin of action embodied 
in the most tnportant resohitions ado; pted at this Conference involved the 
cessation of the alae teacher system, which had been operative in the 
public schools since 1852; the introduction of 5 ee. trained teachers, and 
for this purpose the equipment and maintenance of a Normal School, with 
a Practice School attached ; the formation of a Kindergarten Training 
College, and of local training schools for country-scheo! teachers. The 
establishment of a Chaix of Pedagogy at the University of Sydney, of truant 
schools, and schools for the feeble-minded was urged, and other resolutions 
involving alterations mainly in matters of procedure in the public (pnmary) 
schools were adopted. 


To accord with the new policy, a Syllabus of Tustruction for Primary School 
Work was prepared and issued in 1905. Following is the grouping of subjects 
in this syHabus, in which all the school work is correlated :— 


Lnglish.—Correct speech, reading, writiug, spelling, composition, recita- 
tion, grammar 
Mathematies.— Arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, geometry. 
Nature Knowledge. —Geography, object-lessous, elenientary science. 
Civics and Morals——History, Scripture, moral duties, citizenship. 


Art Manual Work.—Drawing, brushwork, kindergarten exercises, model. 
ling, woodwork, needlework. 


Musical and Physical Education. 
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This syllabus was arranged for five classes, 


The course outlined for Infants’ Departments should be completed, under 
ordinary conditions, atthe age of 8 years. Thence in point of time the 
work should proceed in gradations of one year each till the Primary course 
is completed in the fifth class at the age of 12 years. 


Pending extension of the secondary school system a Higher-Primary course 
was arranged to cover the procedure as to sixth and seventh classes, 


To suit the special conditions of one-teacher schools a modification of the 
primary syllabus was made dividing the instruction into that required for a 
lower division and an upper division. 


An important alteration in procedure was the substitution of inspection for 
examination. 


Since 1905 steady progress has been made towards embodying, with a mini- 
mum of disruption of existing institutions, the adjustments necessary to effect 
complete co-ordination of educational effort in all stages and between all the 
controlling agents; but the last three years have been most fruitful in this 
direction, having been marked by progress in organisation and administration, 
expressed in many lines of development. The regular school work has been 
extended, tc include more manual and vocational training for boys, and more 
general opportunities for domestic science for girls ; increased emphasis has 
been put upon the application of school work in its relation to the daily life 
of the citizen, as is evident in the specialised courses of the continuation 
schools newly organised. Decided progress has been made in modernising 
school buildings ; the question of playgrounds has received attention ; medical 
inspection is being conducted over more extensive areas. The increase so - 
lately initiated of high school facilities is significant of the desire to provide 
a higher standard of education to a greater proportion of the people than has 
been the case hitherto. 


The secondary school system was extendel greatly and a new syllabus was 
introduced in 1911, which, with certain modiltications, has been adopted, not 
only in State High Schools, but in all the private schools registered under 
the Bursary Endowment Act. 


A system of certificates has been introduced. The: Qualifying Certificate 
marks the completion of the Primary course, and gives admission to a 
secondary school. The Intermediate Certificate is issued on the completion 
of the first two years of the secondary course, and the Leaving Certificate 
after the completion of the full High School course. The Leaving Certificate 
is accepted under certain conditions by the University as equivalent to 
matriculation, and also secures admission to the Teachers’ College. 


Important statutory provisions affecting educational matters are contained 
in. the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and in the Uniiversity Amendment 
Act, 1912, concerning which details are given subsequently. 


Under the Public Instruction Act any school with an attendance of twenty 
pupils who had completed the Primary course, could be made a Superior 
School, taking the higher primary course or the first two years of the 
secondary course. These Superior Schools have now been entirely reorganised 
.on a vocational basis, and a special syllabus: has been arranged, having for 
its objective the training of pupils in the direction of their probable future 
needs. These schools are classed as Commercial, Junior Technical, and 
Domestic Superior Schools, 
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Dirruston oF Epucartion. 


Some idea of the diffusion of education among the people of New South 
Wales may be gathered from the following figures, derived from the Census 
of 1911 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

English Language— 
Read and write «| 696,258 645,022 1,341,280 
Read only... =: 2,565 3,140 5,705 

Foreign Language only— “y 

Read and write wa 5,889 | 650 6,539 
Read only... oe 497 61 558 
Cannot read oe | 184,255 123,808 258,023 
Not stated .., oe aoe 18,274 16,355 34,629 
Total... ae3 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 


As regards those who cannot read, classification according to age shows 
the following :--- 


Ages~-Years. Males, Females, Total, 

o—4 ove eee «=| 102,008 98,863 200,866 
5—9 _ ae ses 16,612 14,044 31,556 
10—14 tae See wae 605 440 1,045 
15—19 eee we wie 641 338 979 
20 and upwards... act 13,934 8,922 22,856 
Unspecified... oe ens 420 301 721 
Total wae .| 184,215 - 123,808 258,023 


Persons above the age of 4 years who could not read, in propurtion to 
the total population, were :—Males, 37 per cent.; females, 3-] per cent. 
These figures relating to persons 5 years of age and upwards who could not 
read included immigrants and persons who had not come under the juris- 
diction of the Public Instruction Act of New South Wales. 


ScHooL PopuLaTIon. 


Under the Public Instruction Act, 1880, attendance at a school is obligatory 
upon children between the ages of 6 and 14 years; but this period of eight 
years does not entirely cover the full school age, which is extended 
frequently by kindergarten training on the one hand and by continuation or 
secondary school work on the other. In these conditions, the full sehool age 
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derived from the records of the Census in April, 1911, shows the population 
of the State (exclusive of full-blood aboriginals), in relation to schooling, 
distinguishing the persons receiving instruction at school, at the University, 
or at home, and those not so classitied :-— 


At School. University Not recorded 
Ages—Years. (Day At home. | as receiving Total. 
Public. | Private. |Unapeeified. pe ete Instruction. 
MaLss. 

Under 5 1,463 551 97 82 99,810 | 102,003 
5 5,237 | 1,372 288 635 | 10,990 | 18,522 
6 10,126 2,305 472 755 4,200 17,858 
7 e 11,518 2,497 501 593 1,266 16,375 
8 * 11,980 2,568 464 494 752 16,258 
9 “ 12,131 2,449 453 | * 455 636 16,124 

10 12,529 2,469 .§18 351 367 16,434 

il 12,345 2,455 495 297 751 16,343 

12 % 11,002 2,224 470 250 884 14,830 

13 10,348 | 2,140 436 241 2,518 | 15,683 

44 4,953 1,606 308 137 8,842 15,846 

15 ua 1,882 1,329 80 saa 94 12,597 15,982 

16 eos 681 963 52 It 52 14,368 16,127 

17 295 635 16 36 39 15,851 16,872 

18 136 406 24 93 34 16,544 17,237 

19 ai oA 90 238 15 12] 14 16,285 16,763 

20 and upwards 122 689 5I 501 79 502,509 | 503,951 

Unspecified 177 79 52 15 4,167 4,490 

Total 107,015 | 26,975 4,792 762 4,617 713,537 | 857,698 
‘ FEMALES, 

“Under 5 1,319 659 70 75 96,740 98,863 
5 we 4,870 1,443 337 669 10,672 17,991 
6 tee 9,108 2,627 406 894 4,437 17,472 
7 10,431 2,824 425 679 1,524 15,883 
8 11,409 | 2,969 445 548 821 | 16,192 
9 10,930 2,974 449 519 710 |~ 15,582 

10 ‘ 11,612 3,091 402 458 691 16,254 

Il 31,315 3,057 393 401] 770°| 15,936 

12 ’ 10,506 2,957 404 369 1,002 15,328 

43 8,818 2,830 355 323 2,757 | 15,0383 

14 4,600 2,199 244 a 227 8,327 15,397 

15 2,050 1,648 122 163 11,910 15,893 

16 ‘ 822 1,261 i7 16 97 13,690 15,963 

17 ry 373 742 34 18 46 15,100 16,313 

18 206 371 37 30 26 16,038 16,708 

19 =, was 125 226 32 25 13 15,717 | 16,138 

20 and upwards 105 279 816. 82 ct 442,945 | 444,237 

"Wnapecified 155 71 63 se 13 3,501 3,903 

. Total .| 98,784 | 92,228 5,111 171 | 5,580 | 647,242 | 780,036 
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Summarising the totals under the various heads of the table given above, 
. the followiag comparison for ali ages and for school ages is derived :— 


All ages. School ages (6-44), 
Maia. Femates, Total. Males. Females, Total. 
Receiving Iastruction— = 
At Sehool— 
Public... Se ...| 107,016 | 98,754 | 205,769 | 91,979 | 84,129 | 176,168 
Private ae ...| 26,975 | 32,298 | 59,203 | 19,107 | 23,329) 42,436 
Unspecified ... wan 4, 792 5,111 9,903 3,809 3,279 7,088 
Total as ...| 188,782 136,093 274,875 | 114,895 | 110,737 | 225,632 
Atthe University | 762 171 8 een ar eeinn arr 
Athome ... ae ais 4,617 5,530 10,147 3,436 4,191 7,827 
Total receiving in-) 144,161 | 141,794 | 285,955 | 118,331 | 1 14,928 233,259 
struction. 
Not under instruction ...| 713,537 | 647,242 |1,360,779 | , 11,574 12, 802 24,376 
Total ..._...| 857,698 | 789,036 |1,646,734 | 129,905 | 127,730 | 257,685 


Persons of all ages who were receiving instruction formed 17-36 per cent. 
of the total-population; persons of school age (6-14 years) represented 
15°67 per cent. of the total, the proportion of girls being rather greater than 
the proportion of boys, viz., 16:21 per cent. as against 15°17 per cent. 
respectively. 

Improvement in the diffusion of education is shown in a comparison cf 
the records at each census since 1891, of persons aged 5 years and over. 
The following figures represent the proportion of the total population over 
5 years of age, in two groups, 5-14 years and 15 years and over, who could 
read and write, or read only, in English or a foreign language, and the 
proportions unable to read :— 


1891. 1901. 1911. 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 
Read and write— per cent./per cent.|per cent.|per cent.|per cent.|per cent. 
Ages 5-14 years oo wf 731 74°3 762 771 83-9 39°8 
15 and over... w[ 92-4 92°2 94-0 95°3 97°0 97°7 
Total, 5andover ... ...| 87°5 | 868 | 893 | 900 | 95:3 | 95°9- 
Read only— 
Ages 5-l4 years. es 84 | 77 50 7 3 3: 
1andover ... see 2°4 37 14 18 “4 Dd. 
Total, Sandover ... ...) 40 49 2:3 27 4 5 
Unable to read— 
Ages §-14 years... | 18°5 180 18°8 18-2 10°8 99 
15 and over... si|| B22 41 46 2°9 26 18. 
Total, 5and over... «| 85 §3 84 73 4°3 3°6 


The increase in the proportion of those who ean n read and write is evidence 
of the extension of educational facilities. 
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As to the ages of compulsory attendance, viz., 6 and under 14 years, some 
fursSher details are available to enable a comparison between the urban area 
of Sydney and suburbs, and the remainder of New South Wales, as at the 


census of 1911 :— 


feaney and Suburbs.| Remainder of State. Total. 
Children of School Ages, 
(6-14 yeurs.) | 
| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females,| Males, | Females. | Total. 
| 

Receiving Instruction at . 

School :— 
Public ... 30,051 | 27,483 | 61,928 | 56,696 | 91,979 | 84,129 | 176,108 
Private 9,086 | 11,436 | 10,021 | 11,893 | 19,107 | 23,329 | 42,436 
Unspecified 1,345 1,301 2,464 1,978 3,809 3,279 7,088 

Total 40,482 | 40,170 | 74,413 | 70,567 | 114,895 |110,737 | 225,632 
At home ix 373 694 3,063 3,497 3,436 4,191 7,627 
Not under Instruction 2,757 3,131 8,817 9,671 | 11,574 | 12,802 | 24,376 

Total 43,612 | 43,995 | §6,293 | 83,735 | 129,905 127,730 | 257,635 


Of 24,376 children of‘ages 6 and under 14 years who were not recorded as 
receiving instruction 18,488 were resident outside the Metropolitan area. 

The following statement summarises the records in regard to children of 
statutory school age, as derived from the last three censuses :— 


Sydney and Suburbs. Remainder of State. 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1891, 1901, 1911. 
At School— 
Public 44,448 | 53,876 | 57,484 | 103,783 | 118,476 | 118,624 
Private ... 16,894 | 27,280 | 20,522 18,934 | 27,213 | 21,914 
Unspecified ‘ 477 2,137 | 2,646 336 4,608 4,442 
Under instruction at home 1,590 1,773 1,067 9,173 10,982 6,560 
Total receiving instruction) 63,409 85,066 | 81,719 | 132,226 | 161,279 | 151,540 
Not recorded as recone rae ; 
instruction 2,972 3,561 | 5,888 13,235 13,896 18,488 
Total ... 66,381 | 88,627 | 87,607 | 145,461 | 175,175 | 170,028 
| . i 


In 1901 children of compulsory school age were nearly one sixth of the 
total population ; in 1911 they were more nearly one-seventh. 

The following statement shows the figures in each group reduced to per- 
centages of the total number of children of the statutory school age at each 


date :— 
Sydney and Suburbs, Remainder of State. 
1891. 191. | io. | 1891, 1901. 1911. 
At.School— % y | ¥ | x % 
Public 20°98 20°42 22°31 48°99 44°91 46°04 
Private ... 797 10°34 7:97 8:94 10°32 8°51 
Unspecified ; 23 81} 1:02 16 1°75 1-72 
Under instruction at home 75 67 | ‘41° 4°33 4°16 2°55 
Total receiving instruction 29°93 | 32:24; 31°71 62°42 | 61:14, 58-82 
Not recorded: as receiving in- 1 : 
struction is A 1-40 1°35 2°29 6:25 5:27 7°18 
Total 31:33 | 33-59 | 34-00; 68-67| 66-41 | 66-00 
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Tn the period between 1891 and 1911 there was a gain to the metropolitan 
area in the proportion of children of school age. There was also an increase 
in the proportion of the children attending public schools, and of the total 
receiving instruction. For the rest of the State there were proportionate 
decreases in the numbers receiving instruction, in all cases except the un- 
specitied schools, The increases in the number of children “not recorded as 
receiving instruction” are unsatisfactory features of the table. 


Strate EXPENDITURE oN EpucATION. 


The actual expenditure of the Government on Education, includes grants 
and subsidies to Educational and Scientific institutions, cost of maintenance 
of industrial schools and reformatories, as well as expenditure for premises, 
equipment, ‘and maintenance of public schools; the aggregate has been 
increasing steadily as the figures for the past ten years will show. Relatively 
to the mean population the increase was almost imperceptible until 1907; 
but for the last five years there has been a distinct advance in all items of 
educational expenditure, particularly in the amount spent on schools and other 
buildings. 

In the following statement of the public expenditure on education during 
the last ten years, the expenditure on buildings, equipment, sites, d&ec., 
representing capital expenditure, and contributed from Loan Funds, or since 
1907 from Public Works Account, has been distinguished as far as practicable 
from expenditure for maintenance, including grapts and subsidies, all of which 
constitute annual running costs, and are payable out of Consolidated 
Revenue :— 


Vent ended Expenditure. Cost per head 
e. F 
= Capital. Annual. | Total. population. 

£ £ £ s. d. 
1903 72,466 905,439 977,905 13 11 
1904 57,951 913,197 971,148 13. 7 
1905 30,227 916,071 946,298 13 0 
1906 42,937 938,640 | 981,577 13 3 
1907 99,338 946,044 71 045. 382 13 9 
1908 132,753 1,058,864 1,191,617 15 5 
1909 20,954 1,110,621 1,314,575 | 16 8 
1910 159,890 - 1,148,520 1,308,410 16 3 
1911 176,778 1,213,368 1,390,146 16 9 
1912 185,710 1,419,234 1,604,944 18 6 


These figures are exclusive of amounts spent on colleges, experiment farms, 
or societies for the promotion of agriculture and allied interests, concerning 
which reference should be made to the chapter on Agriculture. Naturally, 
under each head, the Jargest item relates to the Public Schools of the State. 
The following statement, giving in more detail the expenditure for 1912, 
demonstrates this fact :— 


, Expenditure. 
Object. Capital. Annual. 
£ £ 

Public Instruction Department, Schools, &c. an 171,559 1,308,742 
Educational Institutions, Schools of Arta, &e. ad 1,776 10,357 
University, and affiliated Cosas ar 2g 13 10,875 47,253 
Sydney Grammar School a6 oe sss Ss) Saeleeaeas 1,500 
Industrial Schools ses cai has eee he. eaaeakee 9,524 
Kindergarten Union oe a as the ate . . Lbtiiates 1,000 
Public Library... a3 Ae es re wet!  eBaataaser 9,899 
Museums .. a hes 1,500 10,415 
Grants and Subsidies to Various Societies oat whe. _ seein’ 20,544 


Totals... oe vee os one a 185,710 1,419,234 
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‘I'he major portion of the annual expenditure of the Government in 
eonnection with the promotion of educational interests is obviously for 
institutions which are under control of governmental or delegated officials, 
as the Department of Public Instruction, industrial schools, public library, 
&c. The University of Sydney, though a publicly endowed institution, was 
a notable instance of freedom from any measure of Governmental supervision, 
but this condition is altered by the University Amendment Act, 
1912, under which the Government is represented on the Senate of the 
University. Grants and subsidies to institutions, schocls, and societies 
represent annual payments conditional upon satisfactory fulilment of 
functions. 
: ScHoots and Tgacuine Starrs. : 


~ he total number of publie and private schools in operation in New South 
Wales at the end of each of the past ten years, and the aggregate teaching 
étaffin each group are shown in the following table :— 


Schools, Teaching Staffs. 
pes Public. Private. Total. ane | My jie eatvats | Total. 
1903 2,862 841 3,703 5,589 3,388 8,937 
1904 2,870 852 3,722 5,699. 3,396 9,095 
1903 2,901 853 =| «8,754 5,719 3,482 9,201 
1906 2,885 852 3,737 5,758 3,557 9,315 
1907 |. 2,918 806 3,724 5,965 3,524 9,489 
1908 3,002 792 3,794 6,012 3,501 9,513 
1909 3,075 789 3,864 6,176 3,633 9,809 
1910 3,105 774 3,879 6,262 3,602 9,864 
1911 3,125 756 3,881 6,517 3,859 10,176 
1912 3,234 754 3,988 7,048 3,673 10,721 


These figures are exclusive of Technieal Schools, the Sydney Grammar 
School, the Ragged, and Free Kindergarten Schools, the New South Wales 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Institutional schools 
under denominational control, Shorthand and Business Colleges, Agricul- 
tural Schools, &c. In 1963 there was on the average, one school to 383 
persons ; in 1912 there was one school to 446 persons in the population 
of the State. Since 1903 there has been an increase of 372, equivalent to 13 
per eent., in the number of public schools, which increase was partly off set 
by # decrease of 87 in the number of private schools. The Teaching Staff 
averaged 1 per 158 persons in the population in 1903, and in 1912, 1 to 
166. The Teaching Staff per school was much greater for the private 
schools than for the public, but it must be remembered that the staffs of the 
private achools include a number of visiting teachers who do not devote their 
whole time to one school. 


As to the private schools, there has been practically a continuous drop in 
their number since 1901, when there were 889, until in 1912 there were 
754, a decrease of 135. Included in these schools are those of the Roman 
Cathelic denomination, which show a substantial increase, in contrast to the 
diminution of other private schools. 


In the public schools there was little advance in numerical strength during 
the first half of the period covered by: the-table. The-policy of conveying 


: 
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children to'central schools rather than of opening a large number of small 
schools is partly accountable for this. The granting of educational subsidies 
has in many cases obviated the necessity of increasing the number of small 
country schools, but during the last six years an advance is apparent, due 
mainly to the extension of small schools in scattered districts. 


ENROLMENT. 


A comparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last quarter in each year, as the figures col- 
lected in regard to private schools refer only to that period. The following 
statement shows the recorded enrolment of public and of private schools for 
the December quarter during each of the last ten years :— 


Enrolment. Proportion of Total Children 
Enrofled. 
Year, 
In In 
Public Private Total. In in 
| Schools. Schools. Public Schovis. |Private Schools. 
per cent, per cent. 

1903 211,558 58,258 269,816 78°2 218 
1904 207,860 57,811 265,671 78-2 21:8 
1905 206,010 57,854 268,864 78°1 219 
1906. 207,298" 58,707 266,005 77°9 22°12 
1907 + 209,229 57,440 266,869 78°2 218 
1908 214,495 57,111 271,606 790 210 
1909 213,789 58,361 272,100 78°6 21°4 
1910 214,776 59,247 274,023 78°4 21°6 
1911 221,810 60,963 282,778 78'4 216 
1912 228,529 61,744 290,273 18°7 21°3 


During the first half of the period under review the total enrolment 
appears almost nape if not retrogressive, a condition referable probably 
in Jarge measure to the decline in the birthrate. Latterly, however, there fs 
au appreciable recovery, so that: the figures for 1912 are 9 per cent. in 
advance of those for 1907. 

The ratio of enrolment of children in public and private schools for the 
various years of the decade remains very constant, varying from 77:9 in 1906 
to 79-0 in 1908 in the case of the former, and conversely from 22°1 in 1906 
to 21-0 in 1908 in that of the latter. 


The figures relating to enrolment are exclusive of the Sydney Grammar 
School for Boys, Business and Shorthand Schools, the School held in connec- 
tion with the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution, the Ragged Schools, 
and Free Kindergarten Schools, Institutional Schools under denominational 
control, Agricultural and Technical Schools, etc. 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


A comparison over the last ten years between the average quarterly 
enrolment and the average attendance for Public Schools is derived from 
the rolls for all quarters of the year, not for the December quarter only. 
The pupils attending Subsidised Schools are included only for 1907 and 
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subsequent years. For Private Schools the ratio is on the December quarter 
for the first four years (1903-6) and on the average daily attendance during 
the whole year for the last six years (1907-1912) :— 


Public Schools, Private Schools. 
Average Average Ratio of Enrolment, Ratio of 
Year| guaree, | diuing the | ,Atendance | amber’ | aitendanee, | asim 
per cent. per cent. 
1903 213,318 154,382 72°3 58,258 46,982 80°6 
1904 211,489 153,260 725 57,811 46,667 80°7 
1905 209,227 152,105 G27 57,854 46,480 80°3 
1906 207,741 151,261 728 58,707 46,942 80°0 
1907 213,709 152,607 71°4 57,440 46,697 81:3 
1908 216,747 155,997 72-0 ; 87,111 48,203 84°4 
1909 218,248 160,080 73°3 58,361 48,792 83-6 
1910 218,539 157,498 72:1 59,247 49,351 83°3 
1911 223,603 160,776 71°9 60,963 51,569 84 6 
1912 235,803 171,028 725 61,744 51,168 829 


The quarterly enrolment, as the standard for comparison of children 
under tuition, and, by means of the average attendance, of the degree of 
constancy in the education of children, is a somewhat unsatisfactory test. 


Yearly, quarterly, or weekly rolis of the pupils are functions of the same 
variable daily attendance, and the longer the intervals of compiling the roll, 
whether for a week, a quarter, or a year, the greater the error introduced 
by multiple enrolment inte the basis of comparison. Figures for the gross 
evrolment in public schools indicate that in each year approximately 40,000 
enrolments result from children attending more than one school and being 
enrolled nore than once. 


The Department of Public Instruction finds that 13 per cent. of ‘the 
gross yearly enrolment must be deducted to obtain the number of individual 
pupils enrolled. Furthermore, the effective quarterly enrolment is only 90 
per cent. of the yearly roll, and the weekly roll again only 91 per cent. of 
the quarterly. 


It is remarkable, however, how greatly the percentage varies in the 
different inspectorial districts. 


As might be expected there is more school migration in the tourist districts, 
while in the western districts the percentage of pupils who have been enrolled 
in more than one school during the year is extremely small. 


An experience shows that in the Moss Yale district, for example, the 
percentage was 17-3; Wollongong, 17-1; and Blackheath, 16-3. On the 
other hand, the percentage at Broken Hill was only 5-7; Hay, 7:6; Albury, 
9-1; and Wellington, 9°8. 


The weekly roll is clearly the best test, inasmuch as it most nearly ap- 
proaches the basis (daily) on which the average attendance is computed ; but 
preferably the average attendance of scholars should be compared with the 
total children who can be regarded as in need of education. Such compari- 
son is rendered possible by, and is given in, the census figures for 1911 
already quoted. 
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The following statement shows, for the last ten years, the average 
attendance at public and private schools in comparison with the estimated 
numbers of children requiring education :— . 


Year. 


q 
Estimated children| Ot i ildren Averag Proportion pey 
of school age. Sener ear bees i ret ssbeee Pu setendance te cane apioaitny 
(6-14). school age on roll. tion, oS anon ; rival school. 
265,400 44,682 310,082 201,364 £49 
266,100 44,600 310,706 199,827 64:3 
284,200 40,352 304,552 198,585 65°2 
262,500 41,436 303,936 198,203 65:2 
260,300 43,111 303,911 199,304 §5°6 
259,400 42,551 301,951 204,233 67°6 
259,200 43,242 302,442 208,872 69°1 
257,900 44,364 302,264 206,849 68°4 
260,800 43,979 304,779 212,345 69°7 
264,760 44,992 309,692 222,196 . 94-7 


The figures in this table are exclusive of "Fechnical sghools, Sydney 


Grammar School, charitable schools, and shorthand and bu 


colleges, &c. 


siness schools and 


Following is a comparison of enrolment and attendance -in public schools, 
excepting subsidised schools, in recent years :— 


Enrolment. 
Individual Pupils. Averages, 
Year. ; 
Boys. Girls, Total. Quarterly. Weekly. 
1905 121,233 106,790 228,023 209,227 * 
1906 121,294 108, 194 229, 488 207,741 + 
1907 123,730 112,006 235,736 213,709 * 
1908 122,383 110,741 233,124 216,747 194,641 
1909 125,116 113,398 238,514 218,248 197,979 
1910 129, 364 114,475 243,839 218,539 198,874 
1911 130,926 118,606 249,532 223,603 203,385 
1912 136,719 123,103 259,822 235,803 213,930 
Attendance. 
Attendance {n Proportion 
to Enrolment. 
During the Year. * December Quarter. 
Year. 
Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls. Total. Quarterly. | Weekly. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
1905 | 81,445 | 70,660 152,105 | 80,868 | 70,165 151,033 72°69 * 
1906 | 80,904 | 70,357 151,261 | 80,245 | 70,878 151,123 72°81 * 
1907 | 81,103 | 71,505 | 152,603 | 79,769 | 70,717 | 150,486 71°40 * 
1908 | 82,550 | 73,447 155,997 | 84,090 | 75,205 159,295 71:97 80°10 
1909 | 84,830 | 75,250 160,080 | 83,379 | 73,956 157,335 73°34 80°85 
3910 | 83,710 | 73,788 157,498 | 80,917 | 71,328 152,245 72-07 79-19 
1911 | 85,196 | 75,580 160,776 | 87,097 | 77,245 164,342 71°85 79°00 
1912 | 91,492 | 79,536 171,028 | 91,661 | 79,151 170,812 72°53 79°94 


* Information not obtainable. 


_ On the individual enrolment the attendance during the year was slightly 
better for boys than for girls, viz., 66°9 per cent. as compared with 64°6. 
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The discrepancy between enrolment and attendance is ascribed to several 
contributing causes—(1) laxity of home control ; (2) indifference to the need 
for education ; (3) desire to exploit the energies of children, and (4) ineffective 
comnpulsory-attendance laws. The question of truancy inspection has aroused. 
considerable attention at various times, and the need for making attendance 
at continuation schools obligatory has been discussed recently. 

To reduce the disproportion between attendance and enrolment, in State 
schools particularly, and to secure the enrolment of all children of school age, 
amendment of the Public Instruction Act is projected, to enable the 
Department to deal more stringently with truants and children who fail to 
attend a school regularly. 

During 1912, in the State schools, 32,098 children between the ages of 
6 and 14 years, in the first half of the year, and 31,336 in the second half- 
year, failed to complete the minimum attendance of 70 days. Legal action 
to enforce attendance was taken in 840 cases, viz., 465 in the first half-year, 
and 375 in the second. In 2,605 cases the parents were cautioned. 


Acre DIsTRIBUTION OF PUPILS. 

The age-grouping of pupils enrolled at schools during the last ten years 
is shown in the following tab’e; for Public Schools the basis is the mean 
quarterly enrolment; for Private Schools the basis is the enrolment for 
December quarter in each year :— 


Public Schools. | Private Schools. 
Year i 
. Tr] 6 years | or. 6 years 
Under ba 14 years | Under : i4 years 
: and vee ey Obed - | uaetoaaes and Enchitin Total. 
6 years. under 14. | and over. ! 6 years. under 14. and over, 


i F i 
1908 | 8,413 182,421 | 22,484 | 213,318 | 5,836 | 44,473 | 8,449 | 59,258 
1904 | 8,559 | 180,480 | 22,450 | 211,489 5,193 44,214 | 8,404 | 57,81] 
1995 | 7,430 | 182,460 19,387 | 209,227 | 4,848 | 44,969 | 8,737 | 57,854 
1906 | 8,302 ; 180,228) 19,211 ; 207,741} 4,972 ; 44.784 | 8,951 | 58,707 
1907 | 8,762 | 184,858 } 20,089 | 213,709 | 4,859 | 43,180 | 9,40) | 57,440 
1908 | 8,933 | 187,750 | 20,064 | 216,747, 4.889 | 43,549 | 8,723 | 57,111 
1909! 9618 | 189,074 | 19,561 | 218,248 | 5,007 | 44,293 | 9,061 | 58,361 
1910 |10,140 | 188,770 | 19,629 | 218.539) 5,180 | 44,652 | 9,415 | 59,247 
1911 | 10,688 | 194.894 | 18,521 | 223,603 | 5.247 46,193 | 9,523 | 60,963 
1912 } 11,271 ed 19,532 | 235,803 , 5,279 | 47,555 | 8,910 | 61,744 
| 


Since 19G7 the figures relating to public schools include enrolment at 
subsidised public schools. 

Lfietardation. 

For the year 1912, figures showing the ages of pupils in various classes 
were compiled from a limited number of schocls. 

The result shows that ‘“ Retardation ” is a feature of the Infants’ Depart- 
ments, arid even of the first class of the primary schools. The chief reason 
appears to be found in the fact that children are enrolled, for the first time, 
much beycud the minimum age of 6 years. Other contributing factors 
doubtless are, lack of continuity of educaticn and re-enrolment in different 
schools. The retardation poticed in the lower classes net only continues 
throughout the scholastic course, but each class contributes a fresh quota. 
Thus the scheduled ages for completing the first to fifth classes are 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13 years, resp: ctively, and on this basis the amounts of retardation 
were 12 per cent., 40 per cent., 55 per cent., 62 per cent., and 60 per cent., 
respectively. 

More complete statistics, covering the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Districts, are bemg compiled for the year 1913, when the definite causes of 
retardation should be placed. 
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RELIGIONS, 


A comparative view of the aggregate enrolment in all schools (public and 
private) tor the December quarter during the last ten years, is given here- 
under, and the figures, being on the same planes of coinparison for each 
year, may be accepted as illustrative of the progression of each type of school 
during the period. 

The first table contains the numerical eurolment and its constituent 
subdivisions; and the second table supplies the ratios per cent. which such 
subdivisions bear to the aggregate enrolment, thus providing a ready means 
for comparisons :— . 


' | Puhlic Sehools— Private Schools— 
= | _ Total | Lenomination of Children, Denomination of Schools, 
east Es ; : iqinaron -_ 
Church of ; Roman Presby- « et bees Roman 
} | England, | Catholic. | terian. poinodiey| Other, Lave ail Catholic. Other, 
= bg _ ate _ mnNgal si 


i ; 
| | | ' | 
1903 | 263,816 | 110,843 | 31,308 | 23,841 , 26,849 | 18,717 | 4,465 | 40,989 ) 12,803 


i 
| 
| 
t 
i 


1904, 285,671 | 109,658 | 30,233 | 23,829 | 28,240 | 15,900 | 4,116! 41,112 j 12,583 
1908 j 263,864 | 108,333 | 29,985 | 24,070 | 28,608 | 15,019 | 3,954 | 41,268 | 12,632 
1906 , 266,005 | 108,497 ; 30,636 | 24,207 | 28,866 ) 15,092 | 3,922 | 42,106 '. 12,679 


1907 | 266,669 | 109,306 31,436 24,455 | 28,954 | 15,080 | 3,434 ; 42,005 | 12,001 
1908 | 271,606 | 112,725) 82,209 24,013 | 29,581 j 15,064 3,415 | 42,295 | 11,401 
1909 272,100 | 113,019 | 31,190 24,941 | 29,582 | 15,007 | 3,308 | 43,615 | 11,438 
1910 , 274,023 | 114,677 | 30,937 25,021 | 29,640 | 14,501 | 3.500 | 44,249 | 11,498 
" 1911} 282,773 | 118,794 | 31,044 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 | 11,569 
1912| 290,273 | 123,190 | 31,313 26,992 | 31,768 | 15,266 | 3,347 | 46,778 11,619 


i | 
i \ i 


Taking the total enrolment as 100, following are the proportionate values 
ander each head of the table given above :— 


Percentage of Total Lurolment, 


Publig Schools— Private Schooly—- 


Denonunation of Children. Denomination of Schools. 
Year. ~ ame rea aie r 
. 7 j Obureh | 
Church of — Rome: Presby- |. : aha: eae Roman | ae 
Pawend, : Catholic terial. | Methodist OtnGr. Enoland. | Cathovie. Other. 
j , 9, , ro) i ss - re) - i cs) 9, 2 © 9, 
eae NW Cgc oie wey, ge 4 ae Waste New e e 
1903. 41°08 | 1bsQ | 88k 98S 6-04 1660) 1510 | 4:74 
i9l4 | 41°23 11°38 8°97 10°63 5°98 | 15 | 47 | 4:74 
1905! 41-06 | 1136 | 912 | 1084 , 5-69 | 1:50 | 15-64 | 4-79 
105 , 40°79 11°52 9:10 , 10°85 5°67 147 15°83 407 
i907 | 40°99 i .y 7) O17 10°86 SOS § 12) 15-75 ) ed 
1908 #000 | 1isb , 917 | 10°89 555 | 126 , oy ; 4°20 
1909} 41°54 1146 917 | 10°87 5°31 1:22 | 16°03 | 4:20 
1919) 41°85 | 11-29 | 91B | 1082 ) 529 | 128 | 1615 | 419 
1911 42-01 ( 10°98 9°32 10°81 6°32; lla 16°30 ' 4°09 
1912 42°44 | 10°79 93)  10-9f | 5°26 | 1:15 1612 | 4°00 


Tt will be noticed that in the public school figures the colunin headings 
indicate the denomination of the children, and in the private school figures 
the denomination of the schools. In the former case the denomination of the 
ehild is ascertained, but not in the latter, and the pupil, although attending 
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a school of stated denomination, is not necessarily to be considered of that 
denomination. It may be assumed, however, for purposes of comparison, 
that on the whole the religion of the child accords with that of the 
denomination of the private school he is attending, and on this basis the 
following comparisons are obtained. As to the children of the Church of 


England, its constituent percentages of the total children were :— 


Per cent. of Total Children attending School in — 

Year, > 7 — 
Public Schools, | CBurch of England | an) schools, 
i 
te % % 

1903 41°08 1°66 42°74 
1904 41°28 1°55 42°83 
1905 41:06 1°50 42°56 
1806 40°79 1:47 42°26 
1907 40:99 1:29 42°28 
1908 41°50 1:26 42°76 
1909 41°54 1:22 42°76 
1910 41°85 1:28 43°13 
1911 42°01 117 43°18 
1912 42°44 1:15 43°59 


The percentage evidently has been very constant during the whole period, 
for both classes of schools—public and private—the advance, on the whole, 
for the period covered by the table being 1 per cent. of the total school 
children enrolled, and of the Church of England children attending school 
only 3 per cent. attend their own denominational schools. 


As to the Roman Catholic children, the figures appear as follows :— 


Per cent. of Tota! Children attending School in-- 
Year. a ee 
Public Schools, Roman Catholic. All Schools. 
% 7 70 

1903 11:60 15°19 26°79 
1904 11°38 15°47 26°85 
1903 11°36 15°64 27°00 
1906 11°52 15°83 27°35 
1907 11°79 16°75 27°54 
1908 11:86 15°57 27 40 
1909 11°46 16°03 27°49 
1910 11-29 16°15 27°44 
1911 10°98 16°30 27°28 
1912 | 10°79 16°12 26°91 


Here is observed extremely slight fluctuation in the percentage attending 
public schools, and as to the denominational schools, the rates show a 
tendency to rise. The Roman Catholic children at present attending the 
schools of their own denomination represent 60 per cent. of the total Roman 
Catholic enrolment. 
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Religious Instruction in State Schools. 


A provision of the Public Instruction Act, 1880, retained from the Public 
Schools Act, 1866, reserves a maximum period of one hour in each school day, 
during which religious instruction may be given to scholars in State. sehools 
by visiting ministers and teachers of religious bodies. That full advantage of 
this provision is not taken by the various denominations is evident from the 
total number of visits paid by clergymen and religious teachers during the 
years 1909-12 :— : 


Number of Visita, ~ 
Denomination. 
1000, | 1910. | 1stt. 1912. 
Church of England ee | 24,977 25,209 26,101 27,229 
Roman Catholic ... a ies 936 840 7h 887 
Presbyterian ass ie ce 6,920 7,132 7,452 8,074 
Methodist ... eat heats vt 8,301 8,430 8,800 9,956 
Other Denominations... és 4,542 5,094 5,536 6,737 
Total asi «| 45,676 46,705 48,600 52,883 


During 1912 some 1,300 visits were paid each week that the schools were 
open. The extent to which opportunities for religious instruction are 
used could be measured more closely if the number of children taught were 
recorded, : 

In connection with this matter it may be noted that, in all parts of the 
civilised world a considerable amount of gen aoe is bestowed on the problem 
of moral education; in New South Wis civics and morals are subjects of 
study in the Public School curricula, and efforts are being made_io devise the 
best means of teaching ethics. 


Tur State ScuHoots. 


Annual Expenditure. 


The following statement shows the expenditure by the Department of 
Publie Instruction in each calendar year since 1905, for maintenance, 
administration, and building, on account of primary and secondary public 
day schools and technical schools :— : 


Primary and Secondary Schools. Technical Education. 
Maintenance and Administration. fanaank 
Year. Building, | Maint eth 
si Rent and . | Maintenance| Administra- | including aa ea ineheatee 
Rates. a ae Tanne Total. Repairs. Administration.) “p. epairs. 
£ P £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1905} 9,171 729,464 | 51,692 790,327} 49,648 25,315 : 
1906 8,570 737,041 54,565 800,176) 81,405 26,879 tee 
1907 | 10,965 758,131 60,817 829,913 | 92,382 33,569 187 
1908 7,342 873,748 | 64,557 945,647 | 139,373 40,896 10,918 


1909 | 17,445 877,916 | 66,324 961,685 | 148,254 45,489 55,963 
1910 | 18,657 911,641 | 71,711 | 1,002,009} 189,704 49,293. 16,430 
1911 | 19,494 967,900 | 80,683 | 1,068,077 | 174,499 51,47% 10,393 
1912 | 18,875 | 1,191,743 | 93,666 | 1,304,284 | 285,702 60, 762 17,466 


These figures represent governmental expenditure only. “In regard to 
Technical Education, it is necessary to note that fees paid by students 
constitute a considerable item of receipt in each year. Kees in primary 
schools were abolished as from 8th October, 1906, and High School fees 
from Ist January, 1911. © 
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Throughout the period quoted, the item of rent paid on account of public 
day schools las fluctuated between £1,200 and £1,900 per annum ap- 
proximately, Rares constitute the greater part of the amount shown 
ander the heading of rent znd rates, and include water and sowerage rates. 


The fgures given above represent the annual rormal expenditure. To 
estimate the total cost of State school education during any year would 
necessifate investigation of the capital value of buildings and equipment, 
the rate of depreciation to be allowed, &e. At the present time the 
Department of Public Instruction has not the necessary data to give an 
exact valuation, but the latest approximate valuation of the Departmental 
properties, including the sites, is £2,400,000. 


‘the comparative intensity of annual cost in primary and secondary 
schools is indicated in the following table, in which the relative cost per 
schooi is shown for a series of years :— 


C 


Per School. 
ad Ne cy ee om ee 
No. £sad | £ ad £s a 

1895 | 2,563 011 8 215 2 2 ris & 
seo | 2,745 262 2231910 | 1812 2 
1905 | 2,901 212 8 251 9 0 17 16 5 
1908 | 2,885 2 910 25 9 5 |} 1819 2 
1907 | 2,918 | 3 G 38 | 25916 2 20 16 10 
1908 | 3,002 118 1 | 291 10 2110 0 
1909 | 3,075 5 37 285 10 0 21 11 

1910 | 3,103 310 7 293 12 1 23 111 
1911 3,125 6 4 9 309 14 10 25.16 4 
1912 } 3,234 516 9 | 36810 1 2819 3 


The following statement shows, in comparative form, the distribution of 
expenditure (exclusive of rates, &c.) in connection with primary and 
secondary schools under the Department of Public Instruction in 1911 
Sec 8 8 imex Instruction in 
and 1912 :— 


1911. 1912. 
£ £ 
School premises ... ae cue wr oe ses 176,194 287,522 
ts Maintenance— 
Primary and Subsidised Schools : 
‘Teachers’ salaries and allowances ... ie $69,928 1,069,998 
Other expenses Mes ss is “a 72,320 78,868 


High Schools : 
Salaries and maintenance ... se ae 18,223 24,743 
Scholarships and bursaries .., ies 95 7,429 13,445 
Evening Continuation Schools : 


Salaries and allowances 9,416 
Other expenses a ade or 2,279 
‘Training of teachers... wie dat ar ee 39.040 36,274 
Administration ... as aie ve me iss 50,643 57,392 


Total eee vee .. £1,224,777 £1,572,932 
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Scuoo, AccoMMODATION, Sires, AND PLayGRounpDs. 


There was accommodation in the scliools in 1881 for 98,721 children, and: 
at the end of 1911] for 228,283 ; and conmiparison of the latter number with 
the average attendance at the present timc shows that there is, ou the whole, 
ample space in the school buildings to meet requirements. On the basis 
adopted in 1908 in regard to school buildings, 150 cubic feet of air space are 
required per child, though under the Public Instruction Act, 1880, the 
minimum apportionment of space inside a publie school building is 100 
cubic feet for each child ordinarily in attendance. In the last five years, 
Departmental expenditure for building h as been far in exccss of that for 
earlier years, and progress has been made in the work of remodelling 
existing buildings ; effecting improvements in lighting, ventilation, and 
general sanitation ; erecting science, cookery, and manual-training rooms 3 
and providing assembly-halls and supplying furniture of modern type. 

During 1912 thirty-two school-buildings, at an average cost of £690, were 
erected ander the Public Works Department, and eighty-four, at an average 
of £127, under inspector's supervision, Jn eighty cases additions were made: 
the total value being in excess of £54,000. Twen ty-one residences, ab an 
average cost of £603, were erected; also repairs were eifected in 1,230: 
schoclrooms. 

There were many works in progress at the end of the year, amongst them: 
being 56 school buildings, 83 additi ions, and 27 residences. Omitting the 
value of the sites, the total cost of these buildings under construction was. 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 

During 1912, 161 sites for public schools were vested in the Department. 
Of these, 79 were grants of Government lands, 43 were resumed, 387 
purchased, aud 2 conveyed as gifts. Ja eight cases additional land was. 
secured for the purpose of enlarging existing playgrounds. In the city and 
suburban area the question of adequate ground s space in connection with the 
public schools is complicated by the high Fenaeaptinn values involved, and. 
the authorities controlling some of the Metropolitan and Suburban parks. 
have given assistance to the Education Department in the establishment of 
“ Park oe 

In the Victoria Park, Sydney, under the City Council, a small area. 
has been fenced off cota. a shelter shed erceted ; swings and appliances 
for the amusement of children are in course of ane uction ; and the 
children are in charge of a trained Kindergarten teacher. 


Scuoont Fursitrurn anp Equipment. 


School furniture and general equipment are apne in the Public Schools 
by the Department of Public Instruction. Specific articles, as teaching aids 
and equipment, may he provided from school funds, a special inventory 
made during 1911 of articles so 4 provided in the Public Schools showing an 
aggregate of 2,247 items, of the mininium value of £1 each, the total value 
being £14,960. This list includes pianos, sewing machines, magic lanterns, 
baroniet ers, Microscopes, typewriiors, &e. Most of the schools in the State 
have schoo! Libr ries, frequently wel! stocked, andin the larger schools books 
of reference are supplied by the Department of Public Instruction, with the 
object of encouraging research work 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES. 


At present the Department of Public Instruction is hou-ed partly im 
buildings constructed as far back as 1814, and partly in private rented offices. 

To relieve the congestion in the clerical department and to centralise the 
staff, an Act was passed in April, 1912, authorising the cowstruction of new 
offices on a site adjacent to the present building. 
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The offices, which are practically fireproof, are already well advanced, and 
are built of local freestone, with steel frames and concrete floors. The 
estimated cost is £65,150, and the construction is being carried out by day- 
labour. It is expected that the buildings will be completed early in 1915. 


Primary anp SEconpARY SCHOOLS. 


The number of Primary and Secondary Schools open at the end of each of 
the last eight,years i is shown in the following statement :— 


G Primary Day. Primary Evening. 

Year. ar les Pri Provisional 
i. . House-to- cee . Continua- 

Bh [Pegemargand) “Teand | ouseto- | subsided. | Primary, | Conon 
1905 4. 1,923 768 12 160 32 
1906 5 1,908 750 10 195 #4 
1907 5 1,927 721 2 220. 33 
1903 8. 1,941 727 9 284 33 
1909 . 6, 1.949 | 729 12 344 33 
1910 5 1,950 740 9 362 36 aie 
1911 8 1,915 746 6 414 16 18 
1912 12 1,942 739 6 489 3 41 


The. number of schools open at any time during the year does not neces- 
sarily coincide with the number open at the end ‘of that year, as with varia- 
tions in “population changes are being made constantly in the classification 
of schools opened, and new schools are established or existing schools closed. 
The most consistent demand for new schools or additional “accommodation 
is from Sydney and the contiguous suburbs. Country towns, with a compara- 
tively stationary population, present little difficulty ; but. the continuous 
demands 'for new schools in freshly-settled districts, remote from towns, 
account .in great measure for the increase in recent years in the number 
of subsidised schools. 

The following table affords a comparison between the number and type 
of State schools in operation in 1881, the first full year in which the 
Department of Pubic Instruction was under immediate ministerial control, 
and the numbers open during the years 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1912; the 
figures represent the gross number of schools in operation at any time during 
the veer = 


Schools in operation, 
Type of School. 

ae 1881. 1891, 1901. | 1911, | 1912. 
High ... ais si 5 4 8 12 
Public, Primary and Superior Day’ ..{ 1,100 1,697 2,049 1,945 1,972 
Provisional ... a 246 349 428 514 §28 
Half-time _.... ies a wie si 93 300 276 303 295 
House-to-hotige"" nee a no ve 92 20 6 6 
Evening, Primary ... rr axe ase 57 14 41 24 16 
»  . Continuation oe me es 259 oa she 18 4l 
Subsidiged .., wie” ares Ghee = = 494 633 
Reformatory and Industrial er oe, 2 3 4 3 2 
Totat Ae ie se | 1,498 2,460 | 2,822 | 3,315 | 3,505 


ae Centralisation of Small Schools. 


In 1904 the consolidation of small schools was initiated, the Department 
of Public Insteaction granting a subsidy for the conveyance, to central 
schools, of children attending various small schools, The advantages of this 
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. system are that better buildings and equipment, as well as a larger teaching 
staff, can be provided, and a higher range of instruction imparted. The 
number of central schools and the cost of conveyance of ohildren #2 them 
are shown in the following statement for each year :— : 


Cost of Cost of 
Schools, Conveyance. Schools. _ Conv eyance. 

Year. £ Year. ft 
1904 12 267 1909 51 3,718 
1905 13 959 1910 63 ag: 967 
1906 17 1,802 1911 80 4,650 
1907 38 2,812 1912 111 5,859 
1908 47 3,280 Ta" 


Study Courses. 


Details have been given previously regarding the Primary School Syllabus 
as revised in 1905, and instruction in all primary schools is along the lines 
of this syllabus, with such adaptations from traditional methods in the 
scope of tréatment of each subject as may be essential to bring the schools 
into close relationship with the outside world, and to fit the pupils for useful 
citizenship, 

Primary and higher primary work are undertaken in schools classifiable 
broadly in two groups—(a) Primary and Superior Schools in more or less 
populous centres. and (b) schools in isolated and sparsely settled districts, 
viz., Provisional, Half-time, House-to-House, and Subsidised Schools. 

House-to-house teaching is restricted generally to English and mathematics. 

. In half-time schools, one teacher divides his time between two schools, so 
arranging that homework and preparatory study will occupy the time of the 
pupils in the absence of the teacher. The course of instruction follows that 
of full-time schools. 


TRAVELLING SCHOOLS. 


The Subsidised School was till recently the outpost of the State’s educa- 
tional activity, but in 1908, to supply means of education for families so 
isolated that even two could not readily combine to form a Subsidised 
School, a Travelling School was established in the Narrabri district ; the 
teacher has been provided with a vehicle to carry school requisites, and a tent 
for use as a schoolroom, and teaches for a week at a time at each centre in 
his circuit. At the close of 1912, the appointment of itinerant teachers for 
other districts was contemplated, as investigation had revealed the fact that 
about 1,000 children in the most inaccessible localities in New South Wales 
were still lacking any educational facilities. 

Another form of the travelling school is established in connection with 
extensive railway construction works, where Railway Camp Schools render 
eduéational facilities available to the children of the men engaged on the 
works, 

SupsipisED ScHOOLs. 


For the education of children resident in places remote from any State 
schools, the Subsidised School was instituted in 1903 with good effect. 
The conditions upon which aid is granted are that two or more families 
must combine to engage a private teacher, who, after approvak'of the 
Minister as to his qualitications, will receive, if in the Eastern portion of the 
State, a subsidy at the rate of £5 per pupil per annum, the maximum 
amount being £50 per school; and if in the Western portign, a subsidy of 
£6 per pupil per annum—the maximum per school being £60. The 
provisions of the Regulation have been extended in the direction of 
granting a subsidy to any family with not less than four children of school 
age and living in complete isolation, or, subject to -eertain conditions, 
subsidy at the stipulated rates may be paid as an aid-towards boarding 
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children in a tewnship for the purpose of ateending a public school. The . 
amount paid for salaries of teachers of subsidised sthools for the year 
1912 waa £17,039. 

Following are the records of Subsidised Schools for December Quarter of 
the last ten: years :— 


pone Waren ~ 


Pupils. 

Teachers. Foro Pee pee 
Year. Quarterly Enrolmen Average Attendance. cent. of 
Enrol- 
ta * ; ment. 

Males. [Females | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
: ) 

1903 49 49 237 217 454 356 366 | = 78°4 
1904 118 118 540 458 998 801 801 602 
1905 160 160 701 650 | 1,360 570 §38 | 1,168 | 84 
1906 195 | 195] | 949 915 | 1,884 694 691 | 1,385 755 
1907 220 220 926 833 | 1,809 TAT 712 | 1,459 80°6 
1963 37 247 284 |} 1,281 | 1,267 | 2,548 | 1,089 | 1,039 | 2,078 815 
1909 35 309 344 ; 1,598 | 1,581 ; 3,179 | 1,294 | 1,299 | 2,563 85 
1910 33 324 362 | 1,710 | 1,761 | 3,471 | 1,304 | 1,437 | 2,831 815 
1911 | 39 | 386 425 | 1,862 | 1,807 | 3,669 | 1,521 | 1,502 | 3,023 | 823, 
1912 50 439 489 | 2,025 | 1,975 | 4,000 | 1,885 | 1,604 | 3,489 87-2 


During 1912, regulations and arrangements were made whereby subsidised 
school teachers could be examined, certified, and registered on passing the 
examination, after which the subsidy would be given only when registered 
teachers were employed. 


Evening Primary ScHoots. 


For some years Evening Primary Schools had bzen open in localities where 
there was a definite demand for them, to enable students to make good 
deficiencies in early education. The pupils enrolled were boys. Following 
is the record of evening primary schools for the Jast three years :— 


Students. 
Year. | Schools. Teachers. phn 
| ] Enrolment. Peete Years, 
1910 36 36—Cti 9SL 539 7 
1911 16 16 639 343 17 
1912 3 3 110 60 17 


In 1912 only three of the Evening Primary Schools remained, the work 
having been taken over by the Evening Continuation Schools, particulars of 
which are supplisd below. 

, KINDERGARTEN. 

Three special Kindergarten Schools were in operation in connection with 
the public schools since 1903, and, in addition, the majority of large schools 
were equipped for Kindergarten classes under skilled teachers. 

_ During the year 1912 classes were in operution in forty-five public schools. 
The enrolment was 2,546-—-1,365 boys, and 1,181 girls ; the average attend- 
ance was 1,662--900 boys, and 762 girls. 


Montessori Methods. 


The published success in 1912 of the Educational methods’ adopted by 
Dr. Montessori, of Rome, in the case of mentally deficient children, caused 
‘the Education Départment of this State to obtain particulars with a view to 
following the course with normal children. 
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We underlying principle is individual liberty, and it is claimed that the 
pupil “acquires” what was taught previously. 

An experiment was conducted by the Mistress of the Kindergarten 

Practice Schoo] at Blackfriars, who is also Lecturer in Kindergarten in the 
Sydney Training College, and so great was the success that it was deemied 
advisable to study the system firsthand, for which purpose the Mistress 
visited Rome. 

The study of the system not only bore out the first impressions, but, 
according to the report, the methods were capable of extension to children 
much older than those usually associated with Kindergarten. 

The results of the twelve months’ exper imental work have been 
satisfactory, and it has been demonstrated that children learn to read and 
write without strain and without any formal teaching. 

The main benefits of the system, as already tested, are greater liberty, 
independent work, more rapid progress, and a joyousness in work for both 
teacher and children hitherto unknown. 

Students from the other States are availing themselves of the benefits of 
the Lecturer’s experience in Italy. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Public schools are classified according to average attendance, and in the 

largest schools there are separate departments for infants (up to about age 8), 
for boys, and for girls. 


In the classification of schools, made in January of each year, the schools 
were graded as follows :— 
im i Schools. 
Class. Aitendance. | a 7 = 
| 1908. 1909. 1910, | hh. | 1922. 
i Il ' —_ 
| iar ee ! ie | : 
1 600 andover, 58 | 62 | 65 70 5 738 
II 400-599 45 45 42 35! 31 
ii 200-399 84. 85 85 86 Oj 93 
IV 50-199 379 378 370 375 388 
Vv 30-49 58k 405 600 605 582 
VI 20-29 | 488 482 455 460 | 545 
vo Under 20, 1,034 1,025 1,077 1,030; 967 
i i ‘ 


In the smaller schools work beyond the primary syllabus is not usually 
undertaken, but in the larger schools, constituted in several departments, 
higher primary work is conducted. 


Vocational Trainine and Seconpary Epucarron. 


Provision is made in State Schools for education beyond the primary stage 
in Superior or Continuation District and High Schools, and in Technical 
Schools and Colleges. 

Art and manual training, nature study and the school garden, and ele- 
mentary science, as adjuncts to the primary work, are initiatory stages in 
vocational training, which may be continued in a move specialised way in 
the higher schools. 


SUPERIOR AND CONTINUATION SCIIOOLS, 


Till 1912 the Superior Schools continued the work of the primary syllabns, 
with such additional subjects as would enable pupils to compete at public 
examinations. 

Any Public School may be declared a Superior School if there is a 
minimum attendance of 20 pupils in one department who have completed 
study in the primary course. 
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Following are the records of attendance and enrolment (December 
Quarter), at Superior Schools during the ten years, 1903-12 :— 


Year, Schools. ' Departments. Enrolment. Athenee: 
1903 129 302 I 86,636 63.919 
1904 140 | 320 90,604 46,510 
19:5 141 i 323 88,234 64,452 
1906 142 i 325 91,096 68,011 
1907 142 i 325 92,926 68,923 
1908 142 B25 91,935 69,958 
1909 145 326 92,695 69,631 
1910 145 328 96,028 70,077 
191] 145 328 92,498 70,033 
1912 114 i 255 78,457 58,964 


The decrease showu in the figures of 1912 is explained by the increase 
in the number of High Schools and the exclusion of figures relating to 
District Schools, previously classified with Superior, 

There were twenty-seven District Schools, with sixty-six departments, an 
enrolment of 16,481, and an average attendance of 12,481. 

The course of instruction in superior schools is designed for pupils between 
ages 13 to 15 years. In 1912 the study course was remodelled, and some 
of the schools reorganised as Day Continuation Schools. 

In the Day Continuation Schools, specialised instruction for any one 
vocation is not designed, but preparation fundamental to various groups of 
industry is made possible. The schools are organised as Junior Technical 
(boys), Commercial (boys and girls), and Domestic (girls), and in all three types 
provision is made for a group of studies having no immediate bearing upon 
vocational ends, but designed for training in citizenship. These subjects are, 
English, civics and morals, history, music, and social exercises. The hours 
of instruction are twenty-five weekly, as compared with six hours per week 
in the Evening Continuation Schools. A Special Certificate marks the 
satisfactory completicn of the two years’ course. 

Such of the Superior Schools as have not been reorganised as Day Continua- 
tion Schools will continue the general higher primary work up to the 
Intermediate Certificate standard till such time as high schools are constituted 
in the different localities, 

In January, 1911, the Director of Education was entrusted with a com- 
mission to inquire into the working of Continuation Schools in Great Britain 
and Europe, and to recommend for adoption whatever iniprovements might 
with advantage be introduced in New South Wales. Following bis report, 
issued in July, 1911, Evening Continuation Schools were organised, and 
numbers of the evening primary schools are being converted into Continuation 
Schools. 

Prior to the year 1910 Evening Schools were maintained, with the 
object of affording instruction to those who had failed to receive the full 
advantage of primary education. As the need for thus simply completing an 
unfinished primary course became subordinated to the imperative demand 
for an Evening-School system to serve the requirements of pupils who had 
completed their primary school work, it became necessary to modify and 
adjust the Evering-School organisation accordingly. Consequently, the 
Evening Schools now comprehend two distinct types of training-—~(«) the 
Primary Schools, to complete elementary education, which ave now practically. 
obsolete, (6) the Continuation Schools, properly so-called, to provide instruc- 
tion on special lines for persons engaged in daily employment. 

The first of these schools were artisan, cominercial, or domestic, and were in- 
stituted in populous suburbs of Sydney and Newcastle. At the end of 1912, 
forty-one such schools had been opened-—Commercial Schools in such districts 
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as Mosman, Petersham, Gladstone Park (Balmain), Cook’s Hill, Cleveland- 
street, &.; Junior Technical Scliools at Paddington, Newtown, Rozelle, 
Wickham, &c. ; and Domestic Schools at Newtown, North Sydney, &c, The 
enrolment was heavier at commercial than at the junior technical schools, 
but both types were well supported. In connection with the system the 
question of compulsory attendance has been the subject of much discussion, 
particularly as the responsibility for the direction of military training of youths 
for the Commonwealth Defence Force has been imposed” upon the State 
school teachers primarily. Related to the question of obligatory attendance 
at Continuation Scliools for boys and girls between ages 14‘and 16 years is 
the question of conducting these schools at times which will not involve 
attendance at late hours of the night. 


Following is the record of these Evening Continuation Schools for the 
year 1912 :— 


H Pupils. 
Classification. | Schools. Avahise 
| | Enrolment. attendance. 
Junior Technical (boys) ... | 16 1,010 | 710 
Commercial boys) 6&e we (16 1,153 | 808 
Preparatory sea ts ee | 3 102 71 
Domestic (girls) G 365 264 


In these schools the fee chargeable is 6d. per week for forty weeks, on 
three nights for two hours each ; but on completion of a satisfactory attend- 
ance above a stipulated minimum, in each year, the amount paid is returnable 
to the student. The average age of pupils attending all three classes of 
schools was 18 years. At the beginning of 1913 there were thirty-one 
Evening Continuation Schools in the metropolitan area and seventeen in 
country districts; ten of the latter were artisan schools. 


Hicu Scwoors. 


In December, 1912, there were twelve High Schools, including a Technical 
High School, where both boys and girls attended ; of these seven were outside 
the metropolitan area. The conrse of instruction covered practically 
secondary education in literary subjects up to the highest standard of 
University entrance examination. In 1911 fees in High Schools were 
abolished ; entrance was conditional on satisfactory completion of the 
primary school work and a guarantee of attendance for the full period of 
four years. The total expenditure on High Schools for 1912 was £25,685, 

The following are the particulars relating to High Schools during the last 
ten years :— - 


j . 1 

\ Teachers. BEA rm “Attend- Holders of— ™ Cost per 

Year. | Schools ——) Daily |" ronejved, | _nead of 
| uw. |, | rotot, | totat [AYR lavage. ,Bur, [Scholar PFN | enrolment, 
| £ | £ s.d. 
1903 4) 15 10 25 72 | 520) 484 ves .. | 3,546) 410 3 
1904 4 | 16 12 28 696 | 530) 512 111 138 | 3,689} 4 4 11 
1905 4 14 12 26 693 | 563) 524 127 148 | 3,481; 411 8 
1906 5 21 13 34 917 | 723} 670 126 | 143: 3,350 419 3 
1907 5 23 12 35 908 | 739 | 669 129 149 | 3,617 |. 6 9 7 
1908 5 24 17 4] 969 | 811 728 143; 196 | 3,702; 6 5 4 
1909 5 25 16 41 |1,085 | 875 | 786 151; 220 | 3,703) 6 5 6 
1910 5 29 19 48 |1,168 | 894 | 826 162, 246 | 3,575) 713 38 
1911 8 59 38 97 | 2,293 | 1,864 |1,786 | 201 | 250 ao 10 6 10 
1912 12 95 5] 146 | 3,002 | 2,573*|2,387 | 470; 7&1 | 811 1 


*Average weekly enrolment. 
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The increased attendance at High Schools in recent years is most noticeable. 
In {91% the teaching staff was rearranged and reclassified; the revised 
syllabus now provides for complete secondary courses, extendirg over 
four years, designed as preparation for various types of vocation :—(a) A 
general course leading -to professional study in higher institutious; (6) a 
commercial course preparatory to business careers ; (c) a technical course ; 
(d@) a domestic course, qualifying for home management. 

So far the schools are constituted on the basis of professional study, 
except for the Technical and Agricultural High Schools in connection with 
the Technicsl College. Particulars as to the various High Schools for 1912 
are as follows :— 


| Teachers. Pupils. Attendance. 
% | ‘ i | ‘Averag * : Holders. 
School! ! ; Total BF lik ate 7 1 
| | | : Cpe nent. ; Saties. | 
Sydney :— | | | 
Ultimo... 9... Boys... 20; 2. | 20 | 873 | 317 | 801 | 96 | 146 
Elizabeth-street Girls...) 2, 16 18 ; 362 310 279 33 124 
: Boys ... 23 | .. 23.) 530 | 465 | 435 ! 17 1 67 
Pavestnedt UGirls../ 1 | 18 { 19 | 36s | ais | 287 | 19 | 160 
Yin i i H 2 86 g 
Technical. {BIL ie |. ; 16 (18g | ops | ant; 30 | 88 
¥ H : | box a aid) | 
va ak SGirls | 44 154 | 135 | 1261) i 
Newcastle ty Bove 13 5 | 18 1178 | 15] 144 J | 40 64 
East Maitland ... Boys...) 5 | PB. ae 702 | 86 gz} 21 | 19 
West Maitland ... Girls...) 1 [8 9 + 115 102 92 21 7 
Grafton... {RLY a2 Blea tea | aaa 10 | 10 
Liye yi | | y a bs 
Orange. Spee "9 1 3 i{ orem em ees ae 2 
(Girls Ul gy f 49 42 39,1 P 
WEARER ks | SEP yal. on ol’ ek | oe deen). O 2 
Hurlstone Agricul. Boys ...! 8 ao 8 6] 60 fae 8 6 
tural, i | 
' 7 i Pai aa | i 
Total ......) 95 | 51 | 146 [3,002 [2,573 12,387 | 305 | 607 
: ) 


* Headmaster is not included, as he is also headmaster of the Prnnary School, 


In 1912 High Schools were established at Grafton, Orange, and Wagga, 
while from the beginning of 1913, Bathurst, Goulburn, an’] Parramatta, like- 
wise benefited; a new Girls’ Hligh School is in course of construction at 
North Sydney. 


District ScHoo.s. 


In 1912 there were twenty-seven District Schools in country towns, which, 
as adjuncts to the Superior Public Schools, offered an additional two-years’ 
course of study in higher education. The course includes instruction in 
Science, manual training, and agriculture, and the practical application of 
these principles. These District Schools also serve as preparatory training 
schools for probationers who desire to enter the teaching profession. In 1912, 
for the December cuarter, there was an enrolment of 16,481 at these schools, 
with an average attendance of 12,481. 


Scuoots In Feperat Capiran Trrnitory. 


An arrangement has beea made by the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments, by which’ the Department of Public Instruction will continue to 
administer Education in the Federal Area, 
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: Buildings will be ereeted, equipped, and maintained, and the general pro- 
visions of the Public Instruction Act of. New South Wales enforced. 
Teachers will be subject to classification, status, and transfer on am equal 
footing with ordinary State School tenchers. 


Should the Commonwealth demand teachers of higher qualifications than 
is provided in ordinary circumstances, the ratea of payment will be determined 
by the Administrator and the State Education Department, 


The subjoined statistics of the Federal Capital Territory have. been 
included in the foragaing tables relating to Staite Schools -—' 


Teachers. f Grose Enrolment. 


Mumber | ee 
Year. of 

Schools. M. KF | Total. Boys. Girls. | Total. 
1911 14 | 10 4 | 14 t 178 170 | 348 
1912 12 9 3 12 177 164 341 


The religions of scholars on the net December enrolment was :—~. 


Year. | C.E. | R.C. | Pres, |. Meth, | Others, | Total; 
191] 98 135 22 21 ole 276 
1912 93 142 21 23 1 280 


7] 


The expenditure by the State on behalf of the Commonwealth waa a for the 
year 1911, £1,593.; and for 1912, £2,473, 


TecunicaL Epucation. 


Technical education in New South Wales developed somewhat fortuitously. 
The foundation of the New South Wales Technical Sehool’was due in great 
measure to the efforts of a few enthusiasts connected with the Sydney 
Mechanics’ School of Arts; and, in 1873, it was decided to establish a 
Technical College, affiliated to that instituticn, with the object of improving 
the scientific knowledge of Australian artisans. In the year 1878 a sum of 
£2,000 was granted by Parliament towards the organisation of a Technical 
College, and the work of the institution was carried on in connection with 
the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a Board was appointed by the 
Government to take over the management, and the Technical College became 
a State institution. In addition to the classes held in the metropolis, lectures 
were delivered in country towns, and classes were established wherever 
sufficient support was given. 


Towards the end of 1889 the Board was dissolved,- and;: the Technical 
Oollege placed under the direct control of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Technical education is administered by a superintendent, with 
financial and general procedure independent of primary and.,sgeondary 
education, Suitable accommodation for the classes waa .provided by the 
erection of the Technical (Central) College, at Ultimo. ‘This central College 
wea opened for the reception of students in January, 1892, and. has, since 
that date, been subjected to extensive additions and alteratioris, of which 
may be mentioned the Turner Hall, opened in August, 1911, to accommodate 
ak least 1,000 persons. Additional land was secured, and the Central College 
hlock now comprises 6 acres. During 191] a new igs ee ing Department 
-was added, and in 1912 a new building for the Printing trades was 
completed. 
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Colleges are established in the more important centres outside Sydney, 
viz., Bathurst, Newcastle, Maitland, Goulburn, Lithgow, Albury, Broken 
Hill, and Granville ; and special classes are held in many country towns, 

In 40 districts new classes in Technical Education were opened during the 

ear. “1uu 

At the end of 1912 premises for a Technical College were under con- 
struction at Balmain, and additions were made to the College premises at 
Sydney, Granville, and Newcastle. 

Many persons réquire the aid of evening classes for the purpose of receiving 
instruction only “in a few subjects directly related to their daily occupations, 
and, in the absence of other provision by the State for this class of students, 
they have been encouraged in the past to attend the Technical College, with 
the result that the conducted classes came to embrace a miscellaneous group 
of subjects. The provision of Trade or Continuation Evening Schools with 
definite vocational courses relieves the Technical Schools, and particularly 
the Central College, of much extraneous work and further reorganisation of 
Technical College work, with a view to the concentration of Art Classes 
(exclusive of Applied Arts) under a Director of Art, and the transfer of 
commercial classes to a Special Advanced Continuation School, leave oppor- 
tunity for wider development along the line of pure Technology, the proper 
province of the Technical Education Brancb. 

In the large centres of population outside Sydney, the courses of in- 
struction in technical subjects have been adapted to the requirements of 
the local industries. Thus, at Cobar, there are classes in assaying and 
mineralogy ; at Granville, in trades-drawing and coach painting ; at Balmain, 
in naval architecture ; at Lithgow, in iron and steel manufacture ; and at 
Maitland and Newcastle, in electricity as applied to mining; and in connec- 
tion with Broken Hill Technical College the establishment of a school of 
mines for the Barrier District is in contemplation. 

Generally the course of study in the Technical College is arranged in three 
schools with various departments, in which the subjects constituting the 
department are taught. Following are the schools and departments :— 


Technology.—Agriculture, architecture, biology, chemistry, domestic 

_,, economy, engineering (electrical and mechanical), geology, indus- 

‘ trial and decorative art, mathematics, printing and lithography, 

sanitation, sheep and wool, women’s handicrafts. Separate Classes : 

- Bootmaking, leather-dressing, naval architecture, saddlery, tailors’ 
cutting, window-dressing, elocution., 


Art.—Art modelling, painting. 


Commercial.—Bookkeeping, Modern Languages, Shorthana, Type- 
writing, &e. 


Towards the end of 1913, with the object of improving the standard of 
education in/the Technical College, the co-operation of the employers’ and 
employees’ associations in various trades was sought, and a system has been 
evolved whereby the Trade Schools will supply a more practical training in 
the sevayal trades, and will endeavour to supply part of the practical training 
missed in“the-shop or factory experience. 

Among thé trades thus treated are:—(1) Building, (2) Engineering, 
(3) Artistie trades, (4) Printing and allied trades, (5) Tanning, (6) Boot- 
making, (7) Baking, (8) Tailors’ cutting, and (9) Coal-mining. 

Under the newischeme only apprentices or those actually engaged in the 
trades will be allowed to enter the classes, and then only after having passed 
a qualifying examination ; the classes will be under the inspection of 
Committees, and ‘the Department’s certificate of competency. will be 
recognised by the'various trades. : 
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The course of training will include three years in the Trade Schools, and a 
finishing course at the Technical College. To assist those who wish to 
proceed to the positions of foremen and managers, a Diploma will be granted 
after a special course at the Technical College; the entrance for the Diploma 
course will be conditional on the completion of the Trade School course, or 
the possession of equivalent knowledge and skill. 


The effect of the reorganisation will be to class all the present Technical 
Colleges, with the exception of Sydney and Newcastle, as Trade Schools, and 
to render necessary the immediate formation of Trade Schools at Sydenham, 
Leichhardt, Waverley, Redfern, North Sydney, and in other suburbs where 
such establishments may appear advisable. 


In addition to courses given in the central and branch colleges, technical 
classes--principally in dressmaking, cookery, and science—are conducted at 
Public Schools. The classes and students in the Technical Education Branch 
have increased considerably in the last six years, as may be seen from the 
following record covering the past decade :-— 


' Classes. | Individual Students. ee eS 
Year. | Technical Public | Technical ! Public Technical cue, ~ | Needed” 

[ j : \ 

| No. | No. |. No. No. | No. No. £ 
1903 408 | 164 | 7,853 5,379 | 6,402 2,269 10,205 
1904 415 | 231 94g 6,074 6,673 2,587 10,053 
1905 449 | = 176 | 7,282 4,344 | 7,287 2,560 9,861 
1906 482 172 | 8,169 4,232 | 7,606 2,165 11,007 
1907 565; 1538 10,106 4,129 | 8,616 2,644 | 18,046 
1908 667 123 | 12,451 2,415 | 9,506 992 14,176 
1909 736 128 | 12,434 3,036 | 10,924 1,341 15,475 
1910 777 ~-|~—«:109 | 12,712 3,127 | 12,192 1,083 15,873 
191i sl6 | 57 14,147 1,600 | 14,560 5l4 16,395 
1912 | 732 61 | 14,805 1,613 | 17,204 545 15,846 


Except the classes conducted in public schools a great part of the 
technical work is done in evening classes. 


Trade schools include a school of bootmaking at Erskineville, and a school 
of leather-dressing at McMahon’s Point. Technical Secondary Day Scliools 
numbered four—two of them ranking as High Schools, viz., a Technical High 
School (incorporated with the Central Technical College), the Agricultural 
High School, Ashfield, and Technical Day Schools at Newcastle and Goulburn 
(in connection with the Technica] Colleges in those places). The Technical 
High School, Sydney, is preparatory to the Engineering and Building pro- 
fessions ; the Agricultural High School is referred to in connection with the 
teaching of Agriculture. In these High Schools the teaching is free. 


The Public School Classes include manual training at Granville’ and at 
Newcastle, and science at Goulburn. Shorthand. is taught at seventeen 
schools, typewriting at three, and elocution at thirty-eight, while book-keeping 
is a subject at only one school. 


The teaching staff in connection with technical education consists of 
lecturers in charge of departments and resident masters in charge of branch 
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schools, with salaried and partially-paid teachers. The: following statement 
shows the number of teachers in the Technical Education branch in the last 
four years. 


} Teachers, 


Lecturers Resident ; ar 
in charge. | Masters. Salaried. a4 
ee Unsalaried, Total. 
. - Masters, Aesistante, receiving Fees., 
* Males. Males. | ——_—__—- - = : aren 
ae Males, | Females. Males, | Females. Males, | Females.) Malea. Females, 


1909 i 8 126 32 | 36 | ‘3 31 45 212 80 
1910 11 7 139 31 55 4 31 56 243 o1 
A911 11 8 151 33 54, 9 28 49 282 0] 
1912 11 8 149 29 60 13 20 50 248 92 


The results of the Technical Examinations for 1912 show that out of 
5,714 examinees 4,728, or 82-7 per cent., were successful ; 593, or 10} per 
cent., obtaining honours. The number of scholarships awarded was 198. 


AGRICULTURAL AND RurAt TRAINING. 


For the boys of the present school generation education in subjects per- 
taining to rural industries is commenced in the primary schools with the 
teaching of the elementary principles of agriculture, both practical and 
theoretical. Sehool gardens and experiment plots are adjuncts to the 
majority of State schools, and for these gardens grants are made of farm, 
vegetable, and flower seeds. 

n 1905 an Instructor of School Agriculture was appointed, to direct the 
‘work of the:teachers in the primary schools ; his dutiés are to visit schools in 
the interests of school agriculture, and to supply the teachers with information 
wequired to direct the work of the pupils. 

Bural camp schools are held in each Autumn and Spring, at which 
metropolitan school-boys are accommodated for a short period, while they 
visit dairies, farms, &c., under suitable guidance, and are instructed by 
direct illustration. The object of these camps is to familiarise city lads with 
the important rural industries of the State, and to foster an inclination for 
rural pursuits, 

At the Rural Camp School, held at Bathurst in the Spring term of 1910, 
685 boys and 52 teachers participated. At the Autumn School at Nowra 
516 boys and 45 teachers were present. 

During 1911, as a result of largely increased attendances, the eamp schools 
were practically continuous throughout the year, being held as follows :-— 


Location. Duration. Attendance. 
Richmond an a ». February-April 5a ... 593 boys. 
Morpeth oes ie .. June-August ... i .. 636 ,, 
Mudgee... ce See .- October-December... .. 844 ,, 


‘Lhe teachers taking part in.these schools numbered 163; the camp equip- 
ment, previously borrowed periodically from the Military Department, WAS 
provided by the Department of Public Instruction. 

In 1912 the camp schools were held at Nowra, Camden, and Tamworth, 
with an attendance of 1,528 boys and 109 masters. At Nowra, over 60 farms 
and dairies were visited, and opportunity was afforded to see the manufacture 
of butter, cheese, condensed milk, and bacon, as well as the growth of dairy 
fodder and the conservation of ensilage. 

Camden was’ chosen to illustrate dairy and mixed farms, vineyards, 
orchards, tree nurseries, bee and strawberry farms, and irrigation areas, At 
Yerranderie the silver ores formed interesting. geological study, and in the 
vicinity’ of Jervis Bay and the river entrances, fishing and oyster culture 
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‘showed still another averme of employment. At Tamworth, nrustering, 
‘branding, shearing, and wool-sorting-on ‘thé one ‘hand, ond hay-meking aml 
wheat-harvesting on the other, formed the subjects of the Spring term. 

In twenty-tive District Schools, m various parts of the State, agricultural 
science classes, including milk testing, are held regularly, and experimental 
agricultural work is undertaken strictly on scientific lines. A” special 
Agricultural High School (Hurlstone) is established at Ashfield, and forms 
part of the Technical’ Edvcation system ; the grounds, covering 26 acres, 
are used for teaching practical operations and for expevimental work in 
the growth. of crops, action of fertilisers, &c. The course ‘at this school 
extends over two years, and covers a general English education in addition 
to science with laboratory practice, and agriculture with field work. During 
1912 there were sixty-one students on the roll, of whom thirty-one were in 
residence. At the end of 1912 there were twenty-seven students in residence 
of whom four were bursars, and six were scholarship holders. ~For resadent. 
students the fee is £6 63, per quarter ; for day students no fees are charged. 

The training at Hurlstone Agricultural High School forms a i eaiaaaas fl 
course to the more advaneed work at Hawkesbury Agricultural College and, 
from the school, three scholarships are available annually to the Hawkesbury 
College. The school has been endowed privately with a scholarship, known. 
as the “ Herald and Mail Scholarship” in addition to liberal provision of 
scholarships by the State. 

At the Central Technical College at Ultimo, a diploma course covering 
two years is available for evening students. 

Supplementing the training given to pupils under the Department of 
Education a graduated scheme of agricultural instruction is organised in 
connection with the development of rural industries, by the Department. 
of Agriculture of New South Wales. This scheme provides for 
apprentice Schools for lads between the ages of 16 and 20 years who 
intend to become agricultural workers. These schools are conducted 
in connection with Experiment and Demonstration Farms at Cowra 
(mixed farming), Glen Innes (mixed), Grafton—both epened in February, 
1912—Yanco (irrigation), Dural (orchard), and Wollongbar; and offer 
ome year practical courses at a charge of £5 per half-year. 

Experiment Farm Schools, which provide a preparatory course for older 
lads to enable them to work their own farms, are established in connection 
with the Experiment Farms at Wagga, Bathurst, and hitherto at Berry. 
At these Schools, scholarships are available as follows: Wagga, three ; 
Bathurst, three; Wollongbar, one. 

During recent years lads have been received for short courses of agricul- 
tural training at the Casual Labour Farm at Pitt Town. Since 1910 the 
whole establishment, converted into the Government Agricultural Training 
Farm, has been devoted exclusively to the training of lads, particularly in 
connection with the Dreadnought Funds, publicly subscribed, of which the 
Government has undertaken the administration. At 30th June;4$912, ninety- 
eight lads were in residence. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides higher agricultural education. 
At this College the average number of students in attendance, during 
the year 1912, was 201. The farm covers 3,430 acres, and accom- 
modation is available for 200 students. From the establishment of the 
College to June, 1913, 1,577 students had passed through the College courses 
in addition to 609 State school teachers who attended Summer Schools, and 
731 farmers who attended Winter Sehools, and 118 students of dairy 
science. The Diploma course at the College covers three years’ work and, 
for the year 1910-11, ten students obtained this awar,; certificates are 
obtained for shorter courses. Students holding the Diploma of the College 
may be permitted to complete the. course for the. degree of -Bachelor of 
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Science in Agriculture at the University in three years instead of four. 
Under the direction of the College, Dairy Science Schools have been held in 
various centres for the benefit of factory managers and assistants. The 
College has been provided with twenty scholarships and bursaries, as 
follows :— 


Departmest-of Agriculture ... das ae ee wee See ae 3 
Department.of Public Instruction— 

For @timents ofthe Teachers’ Training College ... . 10 

For Students of the Hurlstone Agricultural High School.. o3e 3 
Messrs, Jy Heirfax & Sons (Sydney Morning Hes ala) ies ae 1 
The Dauly*Selegraph Newspaper ae Re foie Sec tae 
Farrer Research Scholarship... ves vee a ane es 1 
Government Farrer Scholarship is nes ee . es 5 1 


In addition to these scholarships, prize funds have been provided liberally 
from public and private sources, 

The following statement shows the attendance during the last six years at 
Agricultural Farm Schools, and Hawkesbury College :— 


Experiment Farm Schools. Apprentice Schools, pitt | Hawkes 
Year. . |Wollo Glen Town. | bury 
Wagga. | Bathurst. | Berry. )" 00> | Cowra. | Yanco. | Dural.) yi nes, Grafton. College. 
1907 63 23 11 18 90 230 
1908 58 33 5 18 105 231 
1909 60 45 5 19 eae one a abs see 199 237 
1910 69 48 eee 23 aoe woe 3 ase wee 88 221 
1911) 77 49 233 11 19 20 5 se «| 177 217 
1912 75 51 jx 2 20 23 3 12 14 98 201 


The culmination of agricultural education and training in this State is in 
the University, where, in the beginning of 1910, in the Faculty of Science, a 
Department of Agriculture was instituted. A four-years’ course leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science ; and, in providing a higher 
training ground for, teachers and experts, completes the whole system of 
preparation for rural industries. The Experiment Farms of the State are 
available for the practical and experimental work in connection with the 
degree course. 

In addition to the educational work undertaken, either under the State 
system of education, or in the development of rural industries, agricultural 
interests are developed by means of such institutions as Agricultural Bureaux, 
shows, &c. In regard to the agricultural shows, detailed figures are given in 
the part of this volume relating to “ Agriculture.” 

During each year various short courses of study and practice in matters 
pertaining to rural industries are held. Following is the record of short- 
course students in the last eight years :— 


Students Attending. 
Year Hawkesbury. 
ended 30th June.} Dairy Science 
Scheols. Winter School Summer Schocl 
1. for Farmers. for Teachers, 
= 1906 13 61 102 
* = 1907 faa V7 98 
1908 17 78 88 
ago {] 13 } 67 96 
BAND. BS 113 96 
i) 5 ee eee 125 81 
‘ 20 94 48 
193 10 N6ée | oo... 
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TEACHERS, 


The following table shows the sources from which additions to the teaching 
staff have been derived during the past eight years, and also the number of 
departures :— : : 


o Appointed aft der- 7 
Appointed as — conga: Training College oD 
course. oe| ¢£ Teachers 
Year. . 3 A| 2 | Total, bees left 
. Teachers . . a|/ 5s e 
Pupil J Sew : Bg! 5 7 
Teachers.| S™2ll  |assistants,| Mistresses. Probationary|, Other /F 4 Servis 
1905 160 44 sede’ DD 24k cleszenes | | |||" eacave . 5 | .» | 222 | 232 
1906 171 98 | Qo Ol) ewshs ei ||) .qeatee 6 | ... | 284 | 226 
1907 194 182 | ...... a (er ee rer 4/... | 386 | 257 
1908 36 163 58 5 40 y 7° | ue | ae | 809) 237 
1909 ashes 157 65 6 72 10 2)... | 812 | 220 
1910 1 173 114 8 36 5 2|... | 3389 | 241 
W911 | oe. 141 77 5 65 9 13 | 11 | 321 | 282 
a s 
1912 |... Fi 117 | 62 vo iae 269 see {182 | 579 | 289 


Training of Teachers. 


Until the year 1905 the teaching staff of the State Schools was recruited, 
generally through the pupil-teacher system, under which boys and girls com- 
menced between the ages of 14 and 16 years as pupil-teachers, charged with 
the control and instruction of a certain number of children; in return for 
their services they received, in addition to a small salary, instruction and 
practical advice from the principals of the schools where they were employed. 
After four years service, marked by annual examinations conducted by the 
Department vf Public Instruction, a limited number who passed the qualify. 
ing examinations were admitted to a course at the Training College—men 
at a non-residential institution in connection with Fort-street Model School ; 
and women at Hurlstone College, where residence was provided, On 
completion of the course, trainees were classified as teachers. 

Pupil-teachers who did not enter the training schools were appointed as 
assistants, or placed in charge of small schools; and after a probationary 
service were allowed to compete for classification on the same footing as the 
trained teachers. A number of practically untrained teachers entered the 
service as teachers of small schools in outlying districts, and became eligible 
for classification. 


The inadequacy of this system for maintaining an efficient and well-trained 
body of teachers becoming apparent, the pupil-teacher system was abandoned 
in 1905; and a well devised training system instituted for all prospective 
teachers. 

. The training schools at Hurlstone and Fort-street were closed, and a 
general training school established in connection with Blackfriars Public 
School, with a one-year course, ninety-five students being admitted. 
In 1911, Hereford House School, Glebe, was opened as an adjunct to the 
Blackfriars School, but both these establishments were intended as temporary 
expedients. The necessity for adequate accommodation in a specially equipped 
building has been obvious, and is accentuated by the urgent need of teachers 
for primary work in small country centres, and for specialised work in con- 
tinuation schools, and in secondary schools. 

During 1912 the Teachers’ College and Building Acts were passed, author- 
ising the construction and maintenance, by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of a Teachers’ College, within the domain of the University of Sydney ; 
the College is now in course of erection. 

818¢fee3 
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At the present time training for prospective teachers takes two forms—a 
short course of six months at Hereford House School for assistant teachers 
and teachers in small country schools, and a complete course, extending over 
two years, with the option of a third and fourth year for specialised work ‘ 
for the larger primary and higher primary school-teachers’ certificate. 
Entrance to the short course is conditional upon the passing of a qualifying 
examination, held twice annually, viz.,in February and August. 

During 1911 swimming was included in the curriculum for women 
students of the Training College; 161 students were instructed, and at 
the end of the season eighteen gained certificates for life-saving, ‘seven 
obtaining bronze medallions. In 1912 sixty teachers and fifty students 
were taught swimming. 

Entrance to the full course at Blackfriars has been hitherto canditionad 
upon passing a special entrance examination, held anaually. ‘The : first 
examination for the Intermediate Certificate in 1912 gave entrance to the 
Teachers’ Training College, but from 1912 entrance will be dependent .on 
the results of the Leaving Certificate examination. 


Candidates for admission to the Teachers’ College are.provided with a two- 
year preliminary training course in District Schools, «tc. At the close of 
¥$12 probationary students numbering 872, viz., 70 males and 302 females, 
were in attendance. Of these 168, comprising 32 males and 136 females, 
were in their first year, the remaining 204, composed of 38 males.and 166 
females, being in their second year. 

The maximum age of entrance for candidate probationary studanis has 
been 18 years. From 1911 the age limits are over 15 and.under 20 in 
January following the examination. During the year 1912 221 probationers 
in District Schools qualitied for entrance to the Training College. 

In 1912, students and graduates underwent courses of instruction .at 
the Teachers’ College, their distrioution among the different years being 
as follows :— 


Students, Males, Females, Total. 


First year... ow | 87 114 151 
Second year i 53 69 132 
‘Third year ... Fe in | Ww Vt 21 
Fourth year nas ic a 4 1 5 
Graduates ... se oe oo 1 7 8 
Shert. course (May) aie wf 48 ‘68 126 
(October) .. | 52 65 147 

Total eee ae eee 205 355 5D 


On completion of training, trainees qualify for 2A or 3B Teacher’s 
certificates. 

The-candidates tested during the year 1912 in connection with. Teeshers’ 
examinations included the. following :— 


Candidates for Training— 


Probationary students sit ots eas yee pom | 
Not previously in Departmen’ sens oes aaa poet ol 
Pupil-teachers and assistants wale ieee oe - 1D 
Smati-school teaeiers... sue wes ce isis ae 8 
Applicants for probationary studentships... as w- 220 
Students of Training College an ne wee ee GF 
Trainees in Art.subjects —... iy eee ees a AGS 
Admission to Hereford House ves os tes ws 448 
Teachers examined at Easter 7 ied ‘ase ooo 2B 


»  4Artraubjects only)... wal ome | EES 
applicants for small achoole 4. ee wns RO 


” 
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Conditions of Service. 

Prior to 1908 the salarics paid to classified teachers in charge 
of schools depended entirely cu the classification of their schools, as 
Jetermined by average attendance. U lee the present system the classifi- 
cation is rendered more stable by vestrictions upou the transference of schools 
from class to class, and arrangements have beeu made by which the teachers’ 
promotion depends, nob ouly au the proniotion of their schools, but also on the 
improvement’ of their «jualiticstions. To qualify for a higher grade the 
teachers must pass a series of examinations, but to obtain promotion they 
must show also the requisite degree of efficiency in practical work. During 
1911-12 regrading of salaries was effected, special attention being given to 
the question of residence or rent allowance. 

The following statement shows the range of salaries paid as at December, 
19] 2, to teachers s at schools having au average e ynibendanee of 200 and over :— 


Principal Mistress, = d First Assistant. 7 
Class Required Teachers. Gul,’ : Intan.s” x on 
ot 7 A joeace =. : _| Topairtment. | Denartment_ is Mole. 7 Beinale, 
School, | Attendunce.' y 
Clas . ary San 6 Salary 
aan , 3 £ 
630 and ( 1A 450 JA + 288 JA | 252 1B 288 1B 210 
L aber iam a ey | IB 252 1B 240 2A, 216 Qf 1s8U 
. Over a og isies lt mete Ruut» ale 216)... < ae a 
{ | JA 408 1A 252) 1A 216 1B 2045 QA 108 
If. | 409-5ea- | 1B 390 1B 24 1B 210 PA | Dat 2B) 150 
|) 0s . | GA: 26] 2A | 19s) 2B ] Jos! , ; 
f, 1A | 2650 1B ' 916; 1A |! 210) 1B] 240 ‘ : 
IIL. | 200-399 | 1B B42, QA 204 1B | 193 2A ! 216 
| (laa! gos! ly | ga | i92] 2B | ts! 
i | | l 


When the averiuze attendance in a boys cepartment exceeds 500, the 
Principal receives £500, and the first assistant £312. When the average 
exceods 490, the salaries ave £175 aud £509 respectively. Siniularly, if a 
girly department exceeds 409, the nus'reys receives £312, and the first 
assistant (1B) £229, or (2.4) £192. 

At each State senool where the average attendance is less than 200 the 
salary of the principal teacher is as below :— 


Class of School with Averaze Attendance. 


IY. ; 


258 3B | 1y2 
| 


| VL | “VER 
50-199 Pupila. | ils, 20-9 Pupils. 1 Under 20 Pupils. 
; ne Nie oes . 
Classification, | Salary. | Classification. Salary, rae Salary. | Classification. Salary. 
: i 
| £ ; o£ = £ 
1A | $24 2A 23k | on BA li4 
1B | B06 2B | 222 y 2 | BB jy 156 
2a |) 270 3A 16 3B a1 8 Uael, 110 
2B I 


Avsistants.--The salaries of ordinary assistants are:—1B men £228, 
women £162; 2A men £204, women £156; 2B men £186, women £144; 
3A men £174, women £126; 3B men £156, women £120; Unclassified, 
£110; Junior Assistants under £ 21 years, men £72, women £69, 

In addition to these rates, special allowunces are made to teachers of District 
schools and to teachers of special subjects, such as Science, Manual Training, 
Cookery, &c. If married, teachers in charge of schools ave granted residences 
at-an assessed rental. Extra allowances muy be granted to teachers stationed 
in remote localities, where the cost of living is hgh. ‘Teachers in half-time 
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schools and teachers of house-to-house schools are paid at the same‘rates as 
those in public schools of corresponding classification ; subsidised teachers 
receive £5 per head of average attendance, with a maximum of £50 per 
annum. In the western districts the subsidy is £6, and the maximum £60 
per annum. Teachers are eligible for a minimum salary of £110 per annum 
on attainment of age 21; and extended leave after twenty years’ service is 
part of the conditions of service. 


Classification and Improvement. 


State school teachers are graded and obtain promotion after passing a 
series of examinations, framed to test their progress in scholastic attainments 
as well as their skill in imparting knowledge. For meritorious service, also, 
teachers may recéive promotion. 

Teachers associations are established in inspectorial districts, with the 
object of keeping the teachers in touch with modern educational methods. 
Meetings are held at frequent intervals for the discussion of educational 
topics ; addresses are delivered, and demonstration and practical lessons are 
given on subjects of professional interest. Circulating libraries have been 
established by a large number of these associations. 

In isolated districts, where the teachers are unable to be present at these 
meetings, they are allowed to attend for a short period, from time to time, at 
larger schools, 

Summer schools are held regularly to improve the skill and knowledge of 
teachers. During 1912 and 1913 schools tor art work, music, and physical 
culture were conducted. Schools of instruction are held by inspectors. 

During 1912, 138 teachers were enrolled either as day or evening students 
in the University of Sydney ; a special day course of instruction for work- 
mistresses was given at the Central Technical College ; special classes i in Art 
and Manual Training were fermed at various centres. 


Supervision. 


A staff of Inspectors has been organised to exercise supervision over 
educational work in Public Schools. In 1912 the inspectors for primary 
and superior schools numbered 39, In addition there were attached to 
the Department of Public Instruction an Inspector of Continuation Schools, 
and an Inspector of Secondary Schools. The latter, under the Bursary . 
Endowment Act, is charged with the inspection of such private secondary 
schools as apply for registration. 

Methods of inspection have been radically altered in recent years to 
accord with the spirit pervading the new syllabus. Detailed exhaustive 
examination of schools has been abandoned, a quarterly examination by 
the principal of the school in certain subjects having been substituted, 
which is tested at various points, so as to bring the inspector and teacher 
into close and friendly contact and to co-ordinate their duties. 

This mode enables the inspector to devote his attention to general observa-- 

tion of the work of the school, inspecting minutely where signs of weakness 

ay be apparent. 

As the result of his examination, the Inspector will assess the value of the 

aching, with special reference to various considerations, as detailed .in his 
cial instructions. . 

‘The Inspector is required to meet the teachers of his district during 

ach year ; the meetings being devoted to lectures, essays, and the discussion 

educational topics. In 1912 Schools of Instruction were conducted by 

nspectors at various country centres. 

Although the whole internal administration of schools is reserved to the 

{inister, “Public School Boards are appointed to visit schools, to induce 

hrents to send their children regularly, and to carry out other duties either 
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in support of the teachers or to check or report misconduct, These Boards 
are restricted in supervision to the schools in their respective districts, which 
are defined by the proclamation of the Governor, About one-third of the 
menibers of the Boards are women. 

During recent years, a number of Parents’ and Citizens’ Associations have 
been formed in connection with schools. Their growth testifies to a wide- 
spread desire to do something independently of State aid to make the schools 
better fitted in the matter of equipment for educational work. These associa- 
tions have no authority in respect of the internal management of the schools 
nor in the expenditure of public moneys, 


Carerrs Apoprep BY Ex-PupPIits. ‘ 


Tn the last two years returns obtained from teachers in State schools give 
some indication of the avenues of employment which their ex-pupils seek. 
In 1911, 12,162 boys, and 10,974 girls; and in 1912, 15,025 boys and 13,485 
girls are recorded as passing to other schools, State or private. A statement 
of the careers adopted in the remaining cases is of interest :— 


1911, 1912, 


Objective on Leaving School. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Technical classes ... ae ses ie 150 da 289 ta 
University ... ee tea cis Ae 72 14 62 at 
Public Service mee ae ste 504 170 576 220 
Business colleges ... iss sey oe das 185 ees ~ 202 
Professions ... ste eee Bie aiid 161 14 124 sits 
Commercial pursuits ee so . ~—-1,031 169 1,046 236 
Agricultural pursuits .., oe we 1,932 ae 1,865 ots 
Building trades... se bas S 291 oe 310 
Carrying, &e. ei ea ast sat 421 ee 155 
Mining. ... se ste es eee 248 Zoe 239 
Metal abe ais igs See ox 134 ae 169 is 
Clothing 0.00 34 518 33 463 
Other skilled trades te aay se 498 19 302 5 
Unskilled trades... ue is os 379 ae 238 ae 
Shop assistants... oes ie sae 262 88 331 100 
Factory workers ... a bes oe 148 65 21] 102 
Domestic workers— 

Home Ns Ae ws se ii 4,630 sa 5,471 

Inservice... Bes ees eis sun 244 on 289 
Miscellaneous wes was wae we = 1,069 64 1,017 42 


7,334 6,200 6,965 7,141 


In 1912, 62 boys entered the University ; the majority in the Schools of 
Medicine and of Engineering. Of the boys who entered technical classes 
174 were from metropolitan schools, and 115 from schools outside that area. 
The great majority of entrants to the Public Service were country boys, viz., 
400, as against 86 from the city. Also 1,692 boys from country schools 
entered on agricultural pursuits; on the other hand a majority of city boys, 
as might be expected, entered commercial pursuits. Of the girls, University 
entrants were 7 from the city and 4 from the eountry. The majority of 
recruits, to domestic service were country girls 215, as against 74 from the 
city ; 111 country girls chose teaching for a profession, as against 76 city 
girls. 

Merpicat Ixspecrion. 


In 1907, arrangements were made for the medical inspection of children 
in the State schools, but inspections were restricted in the first couple of 
years mainly to schools in the most populous centres of Sydney and New- 
castle, During 1911, the medical inspection was extended to the South 
Coast District and to a number of the largest inland towns, and further: 
extensions occurred in 1912. The ultimate aim is to embrace all the school 
population of the State in, at least, two medical examinations during the- 


ats 
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school life. At the close of 1913, the medical inspection staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction included ten doctors, and four trained 
nurses were appointed to assist in the work. Arrangements are practically 
complete to employ two more nurses. 

The following statement shows the extent of the inspection work between 
1907 and 1911. Pending a re-organisation in the work uno figures are at 
present available for 1912. 


May, 1907, ey 1008, i | 
to | 1910. i 1911. 
| April, 1908, sane 1909. | | 
~ | at " i 
Medical Officers... eee 2° " 8 3 4 
Schools visited “ve och Ss | 50 98 127 | 144 
Enrolment... eet 86,118 | 66,000 | 75,854 | 67,577 
Children presented ... Pe 4,000 14,360 | 16,036 16,909 
Complaints disclosed— Boys and girls as 4,795 | 22,824 | 21,558 | 18,341 
| 
The defects disclosed in 1911 are summarised as follows :— 
7 7 = Cases observ red. 7 | Ratio 
Defect. = i per cent. of 
| Boys. ] Girls. Total. | total defects. 
7 | 
Vision and’ Eye wees e eee 2,685 | 8,663 |. 6,348 | 34-61 
Nose... 00 eee ee eee, ~~ 2,888-| 9917 25750 31°33 
Throat. vee eee 913° 7,112 2.025 1104 
Glands... eee tee 279 214 493 2-69 
Teeth 5 7 aes ove eel 358 293 651 3°55 
Ear anit ae “ae es eye ba 680 329 1,009 { 5 50 
Other .., ‘is aa ane see aay 801 1,264 2,065 - 11°26 
Total o.oo ee 8549 9,792 | 18,341 , 100-00 
i 


In all cases the children concerned were advised to apply to the family 


. doctor for treatment, and in the past two years the proportion of cases in 


which treatment has been undergone on the School Doctor’s advice has risen 
frora 25 to 36 per cent. of complaints diagnosed, Dental troubles generally 
were not investigated by medical officers, as Dental inspection is undertaken 
specially by the Dental “Association ia a limited number of schools, 

It is still noticeable that more than half the number presented were 


girls; the eyesight of girls is, on the whole, worse than of boys; and 


cases of defective vision are more frequent in the metropolis than in 


country districts. 


In their endeavours to rectify the abnormalities discovered the medical 
inspectors have delivered addresses to parents; and attention has been 
given to school architecture, sanitation, &c. Special schools for delinquent 
or mentally defective children are mentioned elsewhere, 

These matters will be discussed in greater detail in the part of this 
volume relating to “Social Condition.” 

The school clinic in connection with the Teachers’ Training College, 
established during 1910 to provide opportunity for training women studénts 
to take the Infant Teachers’ Course is still in active service. The students 


.are trained to observe children, and to treat simple ailments. 


PuysicaL AND MILITARY TRAINING. 
: At the close of 1910 there were in the State schools 7,000 cadets in 


“Metropolitan and Country Corps, in addition to senior companies at the 
Sydney Boys’ High:School, Fort-street Model School, Hurlstone Agricultural 


High School, and Cleveland-street School. The ranges in use numbered 
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239, including 75 miniature riffe ranges, constructed during 1910, On 
Ist July, 1911, the State Schools’ organisation of senior mounted and 
school cadets was superseded by the Commonwealti compulsory training 
system’ initiated in the latter half of 1911; the first half of the year having 
been devoted to the preparation of candidates for posts as non-commissioned 
officers in the forces. The State Department of Public Instruction acts in 
co-operation with the Defence authorities, since the responsibility for carrying 
out the defence scheme devolves largely upon teachers. To complete their 
year’s traluing, junior cadets prior to 1912 served for 120 hours, in periods 
of 22 hours per week for 44 weeks. The Defence Act of 1912 reduced the 
yearly service to $0 hours. Elementary marching drill occupies one 
half-hour per week, and the optional subjects include miniature rifle 
shooting, swimming, running exercises, and first aid. Senior cadets 
(14-18 years) attend weekly drills after school hours; and 6_ half-day 
musketry parades per annum are required, in addition io 4 whole day 
parades, aud 6 half-day parades on public holidays or Saturdays. Sen‘or cadets 
having now the option of choosing whether they will drill with the school 
unit or with the area unit, may be enrolled in the school corps. Particulars 
coacerning the system of universal military and naval training are given in 
the chapter dealing with “ Defence.” 

To secure the efficiency of the teaching staff for the universal training of 
cadets, schools of instruction for teachers are arranged—the course to cover 
physical training, drill, shooting, swimming, first aid, &e. In 1912 there 
were attending the State Schools 16,115 Junior Cadets and 1,280 Senior 
Cadets, Al other pupils, boys under 12 years of age, and girls, practise 
drill and physical exercises daily in school. 

Three instructors, assigned by the Commonwealth Defence Department to 
New South Wales, were occupied in visiting schools and instructing 
teachers. 

Swimming is encouraged ; one afternoon per week in the season may be 
devoted to acquiring and practising the art of swimming. In 1912, 
14,173 boys, and 7,665 girls from metropolitan schools received regular 
swimming exercise, the average attendance each swimming day being 
about 9,000 boys and 4,000 girls; 1,500 boys and 350 girls were 
taught to swim. Life-saving certificates were obtained by 118 boys and 26 
girls; medallions being obtained by 35 boys and 17 girls. At country 
schools, when possible, instruction in swimming and life-saving is given. 

In 1913 the Defence Department of the Commonwealth extended its 
activities to include the physical training of girls. In April a School of 
Instruction was held in Melbourne for selected women-teachers from public 
schools in the several States, Six women teachers attended from New South 
Wales. After completing the instructional course these teachers specialised 
in the physical training of girls in their respective districts and gave 
demonstrations in the practice schools of other divisions. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES, 


In addition to providing schools it has been the policy of the State te- 
assist promising students, especially to High Schools and to the University, 
by means of scholarships and bursaries, of different tenures and values. 

During 1912, 514 scholarships, each of the value of £1 10s. per annum 
for four years, were awarded in District and High Schools after competitive - 
examination for the qualifying certificate to boys and girls under age 15. 
For the future the age limit will be 14 years. 

The number of Bursaries granted during 1912, was 300 each carry- 
ing in addition to the grant of 30s. per annum for books, a maintenance 
allowance of £10, £10, £15, and £20 in successive years for pupils living at: 
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home, or £30 for the first year, and £30 or such sum in excess of £30 as may be 
determined for each of the second, third, and fourth years for those who 
have to live away from home to attend school. 

On the results of the Interniediate examination, there were grarted 20 
scholarships carrying living allowances, and 30 with allowances for text 
books, tenable at High Schools. In addition 10 scholarships with living 
allowances, and 15 without, were awarded aud made tenable at Technical 
Colleges or the Agricultural College. 

There were also 88 Probationary Student Scholarships granting two years 
at selected district schools, and carrying living allowances. 

Until 1911, Scholarships tenable at the Teachers’ Training College were 
in two classes, carrying different rates of remuneration, In January, 1912, 
all scholarships were fixed at the higher rate, viz., £50 per annum for students 
boarding away from home, and £30 per annum for students living at home. 

In 1908, Travelling Scholarships of an annual value of £150 to £200, and 
open to ex-students of the college, were established. 

In 1911 a sum of £2,500 was provided by Mrs. Falkiner, of Deniliquin, to 
establish a scholarship fund for the Hay District, -A Falkiner scholarship, 
carrying University. training, with text-books and costs of board and 
residence while in attendance at lectures and examination, for four years, 
has been founded. It is open for competition at the Leaving Certificate 
examination for boys’ who have passed through the Hay District School. 

The Scholarship was granted in 1912, the successful candidate choosing 
the Engineering course. 

In 1912 a special scholarship on the lines of the Falkiner scholarship was 
provided by the Department of Public Instruction for the Riverina district, 
and is to be available in alternate years. 


Bursary Endowment. 


In 1912 the Bursary Endowment Act was passed by the Parliament of 
New South Wales, providing for the allocation of public moneys for the 
purpose of establishing a fund for bursaries, tenable in secondary schools, 
public, or private, and in the University of Sydney. This fund is adminis- 
tered by a specially constitiated board, consisting of two representatives 
each of the University of Sydney, of the Department of Public Instruction, 
and of the Secondary schools registered under the Act. A representative 
of the Departinent of Public Instruction is chairman. 

Schools desiring to benefit under the Act must register ; and such registra- 
tion, which is effective for two years, is conditional upon inspection to de- 
termine the suitableness of school premises, the organisation and equipment 
of the school, the method and range of instruction, efficiency of the teaching 
staff, and the general conduct of the school. The inspection is conducted 
by the Inspector of Secondary schools under the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The general conditions attached to registration are (1) a school must be 
capable of providing a four-year course of instruction beyond the primary 
stage, (2) such course shall lead to a standard not lower than that of the 
leaving certificate in at least six subjects (of which mathematics shall count 
as two subjects), and (3) the subjects of the course shall be such as the Board 
may approve. Forty-eight private schools were registered in 1912 under 
the Bursary Endowment Act as eligible to receive bursaries in 1913. 

Twenty-one Bursaries, tenable for three years at the Sydney University, 
in Arts or Science Schools, were awarded to pupils from all schools, according 
to their positions as candidates at the Senior Examination of November, 
1912, the candidates being under 19 years of age at date of examination. 

A full Bursary entitles the holder to a grant of text-books not exceeding 
£5 per annum, and free education, together with an allowance not exceeding 
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£20 per annum, to those who need not board away from home, and not 
exceeding £50 per annum to those who must do so; provided that a Bursar 
who wins and elects to hold a Scholarship or Exhibition offered by the Senate 
of the University shall be entitled to receive from the two sources conjointly 
an allowance of not more than £50 per annum. Should a Bursar enter 
one of the professional schools within the University he will be obliged 
to pay the prescribed fees. The Bursary allowance will not be continued 
beyond the third year of the student’s attendance at the University. 

The following Statement shows the particulars of Scholarships and 
Bursaries granted during 1912 :— 


Number 
Awarded. 
Classification. wance Value per Annum, Method of Award. 
M.) F.| T. 
Scholarships..... ia Sa Seite me 830] 184] 514] Secondary Education, and £1 10s, Qualifying Certificate 


text books. Examination. 
Intermediate Scholarships ....| 17| 3] 20] If at home, £15 and £20 in third and) Intermediate Certifi- 
fourth years, and £30 if away from| cate Examination. 


home. 
do, do, aecees| 28! 2! 30) Education, and text books £1 10s. do. do. 
Technical do. ose... le} .. | 10) 1f at home £15 for first, and £20 for| do. do. 


subsequent years; if away from: 
home, £30 p.a. and text books, 


£1 10s. 
do. GO: > ieee. 12} .. | 12) Education and text books. do. do. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural 3] .. 8| Two years at College, and £1 10s. do. do. 
Scholarships. text books, 
Probationary Students Scholar-| 29] 59) 88] If at home, £12 during second year | do. do, 
ships. if away from home, #30. 
Bursaries ......0..ccereeeeeee 198] 102; 300! If at home, £10 for first and second] Qualifying Certificate 


years, 4nd £15 and £20 for third] Examination. 
and fourth; if away from home, 
£30 for first year and snch sum in 
excess of £30 as may be determined 
for the subsequent yedrs. 


University Bursaries........../ 18] | 21) If at home, £20 per anmum ; if away] Senior University Ex- 
{ pea home, £50, also £5 for text} amination. 
| ooks. 


PRIVATE ScHOOLS. 


Concerning private schools, particulars have been given of the aggregate 
number of schools and of the pupils enrolled. Little otber information is 
available ; many of these schools are denominational, and none are subsidised 
excepting the Sydney Grammar School, which was incorporated by an Act of 
Parliament of 1854, and opened on 3rd August, 1857 ; it was established to 
confer on all classes and denominations of British subjects the advantages of 
a regular and liberal course of secondary education. The Act authorised the 
payment of £20,000 for the erection of school buildings, and an annual 
endowment of £1,500. The following is the record for the last five years of 
the numbers of teachers and students in the Sydney Grammar School, which 
since its foundation has been conducted exclusively for boys :— 


Teachers. Students, 
y. es : Enrolment. Attendance, Age Groups. 
ear. | Holdi ; | , 
University Gatvaiiey Total. Quarterly | Daily i a lsear 
Degrees. | Degrees, Total. Average. | Average. |g 14 yonie: ee 

1908 17 9 26 700 601 574 123 481 
1909 18 8. 26 719 604 574 112 469 
1910 17 8 25 689 572 536 138 414 
1911 18 8 26 696 584 553 153 434 
1912 7 8 25 665 561 §22 143 379 


. 
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New pupils admitted in 1912 numbered. 179, viz,.96 under,, and 83 over, 
14 years of age. 

This school has occupied a special place in the educational world on 
account of its early establishment under Government support. Private 
endowments have made available various prize funds and two. exhibitions 
annually for students proceeding to the University. 

The income and expenditure of the school for 1912 were as follows :—- 


Incoma, . Hazpenditure.. 
£ £ 
From State grant .., aa ... 1,500 | Total Expenditure .., Bea w «17,416 
From school fees... ide we = 9,676 
From special prizes, &e. ... aes 179 | 


The cost per pupil in average attendance was £21 17s. 4d., being 15s. 2d. 
greater than in 1911; the expense to the State was £2 17s: 6d. per head, 
-being 3s. 3d. more than in the previous year.. 


Private Kindergarten Schools. 


Free Kindergarten schools are conducted by the Kindergarten Union. of 
‘New South Wales, which is assisted by a grant from the Government 
-amounting to £800 per annum. In 1911 an additional £200 was granted 
subject to conditions. There were 11 Free Kindergarten schools in 1912, 
with 55 teachers. Of the 11 schools 9 were in the metropolitan area and 2 
.at Newcastle. The number of. scholars on the roll during the December 
quarter was 732, of whom 687 were under 6 years of age, and 45 between 
6 and 14 years, The average daily attendance was 471. 

The eight schools under the Kindergarten Union are overtaxed for 
accommodation and there is a large ‘waiting list. Some of the schools allow 
the use of playgrounds during school hours to children for whom no room 
-ean be found. | 

In. connection with Kindergarten teaching a private institution provides 
training in Froebelian methods, and. the Free Kindergartens provide 
- observation and practice svhools. 


Business Colleges and Shorthand Schools. 


oe 

Students at many of the public and private schools receive instruction in 
business methods, and this branch of education is undertaken also: at the 
Technical schools of the Department of Public Instruction. 

A return of the number of pupils taught in these special subjects is not 
available, but the following statement shows that many persons who-have 
passed: the school age receive instruction annually at special Business and 
Shorthand Schools which are entirely under private management. Book 
keeping, Business Methods, Shorthand, and Typewriting aro the main 
subjects taught :— 


‘ Teachers:. Enrolivent. Average *A ttendance,: 
Year, {Schools - a : Total Fees 
M. | E. M. F, Total. M. F | Total. 
£ 
1907 17 73. 1,776 1,185 2,961 1,137 699 1,838 | 11,447 
1908 19 96 2,430 2,237 4,667 1,301 1,281 2,582°| 16,509 


‘1909. 18 99 2,177 | 2,558: | ° 4,735 1,069 | 1,230 | 2,239 | 16,293 


1970 | 18 |65 | 38| 2,492! 2,638-] 5,130 | 1,316) 1,184] 2,500 | 17,159 
TOLL | 19 |66 | 36) 3,336 | 4,225:| 7,559) 1,400] 1,741 | 3,231 | 19,436 
igi .| 18 [59 | 44! 3,280] 5,231 | 8,511 | 1,821) 2,184 | 3,455 | 22,748 


Im addition to the above, there are many students to whom instruction is 
being imparted in their own homes by means-of correspondence. 
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Evening classes are conducted by various institutions, e.g., classes held 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association ; also, at the Railway Institute. 
These institutions have really been carrying on Continuation School work.for 
some years. 

At the Railway Institute, lectures of a technical and scientific character 
are arranged, in addition to the regular class work, in subjects ranging from 
ordinary English and commercial subjects to engine-driving, electricat physics, 
safe railway working, goods and coaching accounts, &e. The institute, also 
has succeeded in accumulating a choice collection of New South Wales 
timbers. Under the egis of this institute, ambulance classes, &c., are 
undertaken and the attendance is exceptionally good. 


ScHoon Savincs Banks. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with the public schools of the 
State was initiated during 1887. By this means £436,000 have been received’ 
in deposits, and £102,477 transferred to other banks as Children’s Individual 
Accounts. The cbject of these school banks is to inculcate principles. 
of thrift while the minds of the children are susceptible of deep impressions. 

In 1912 these banks numbered 719; the estimated number of depositors 
was 60,000. The deposits amounted to £30,221, and withdrawals, £29,911 ; 
£5,870, representing individual sums of £1 and upwards, were transferred 
to the Government Savings Bank, leaving £12,118, as credit balances in the 
schoo] banks. 

EXAMINATIONS. 


Since 1867 the University has conducted annual Public Examinations, 
Junior and Senior, which are open to candidates from any school, on payment 
of the necessary fee. ‘These examinations have ranked as tests of the sound- 
ness of instruction imparted in the public and private schools of the State. 

The number of candidates and the passes at these examinations are shown 
for quinquennial periods as under :— 


. Senior. | Junior. 
Passes. i | Passes. 

Period. Candidates. | Per mantscot Candidates. cent. of 

| Total. | Candidates. | oral: | Candidates. 
1867-1870 35 30 85-7 69 53 | 768 
1871-1875 294 174 59-2 951 544 57-2 
1876-1880 316 | 237 750 1,737 1,046 | €0'2 
1881-1885 B11 233 76°5 2,471 1,589 64-3 
1886--1 890 617 2 471 763 4,756 3,152 | 66°3 
1891-1895 771 ' 586 76:0 8,606 5,250 | 61°06 
1896-1900 602 496 82°4 6,102 3,915 64°2 
1901-1905 674 F68 84°3 5,841 3,944 675 
19806-1910 867 719 82-9 6,408 4,560 "  71°2 
1911-1912 | 378 298 78°8 2,405 1,830 | 76-1 


The following table shows the distribution of successful candidates in recent; 
years :— 


Senior Passes, Junior Passes. 

Year. 7 

Boys | Girls. Total. Boys. | Girls. Total, 
1906 92 34 126 582 263 845 
1907 104 45 149 531 273 804 
1908 101 50 151 582 332 914 
1909 90 55 145 604 311 915 
1910 114 34 148 721 361 1,082 
191] 100 31 131] 645 299 44 
1912 114 53 167 , 615 271 886 
T913. Hs) 36 131 418 | 214 632 
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The scope of the examinations is wide enough to embrace all subjects 
usually included in the curricula of secondary schools ; seven subjects at the 
Junior, and eight at the Senior now constitute the maximum for proficiency 
prizes, and the attainment of specified standards is the equivalent of matricu- 
lation. Honours at matriculation are obtainable at. the Senior examination, 

Examinations for the admission of articled clerks in Law have been 
conducted by the University since 1877 under a rule of the Supreme Court. 
The records of these examinations in the past three years were :— 


Candidates. Passes. 
i9ld ae aes eee 43 eae nas wis 25 
1911 a wes ove 55 és sae wos oF 
1912 Soe oes oes 49 _ ae oe 23 


The subjects of examination are English, Latin, Mathematics, and Greek, 
or French, or German. 

Various other public examinations are conducted by different bodies, for 
which the schools prepare their pupils, notably the Institute of Bankers for 
admission to the Bank service, and the Public Service examination for 
admission to the Service of the State. 

Prior to 1911 students from public schools, superior and high, were 
successful competitors at public examinations. ‘With the introduction of a 
co-ordinated system of secondary education, designed to furnish adequate 
preparation for various types of vocation, the necessity for competing at such 
examinations has vanished with the acceptance by the University, of 
the certificates of the Department of Public Instruction, as indicating the 
attainment of satisfactory standards of education. 

The higher school courses are designed to furnish preparation for various 
types of vocation, viz:—(1) A general course leading to the professional 
studies of higher institutions. (2) A commercial course, preparing for 
‘business careers. (3) A technical course, leading to industrial pursuits. (4) 
A domestic course, qualifying for home management. ‘Three certificates 
mark definite stages in the progress of public school pupils. The Qualifying 
Certificate indicates that the holder has completed the primary course, and is 
fitted to enter upon a secondary course. This standard isa condition precedent 
to admission to all higher schools. The Intermediate Certificate marks the 
completion of the higher primary stage constituting the first two years of the 
secondary course. The Leaving Certificate is obtainable on graduation from 
the full four years’ course of the High Schools, and is accepted as indicative 
of adequate preparation for the University, if it shows a pass in matriculation 
subjects. ‘ 

The first examination for the Qualifying Certificate was held in December, 
1911, at some 600 centres in New South Wales. The following are parti- 
culars regarding the two examinations held to date :— 


Year. | Examinees, | Qualifying Certificates Issued. | High pe kei oiclag 
| ' 

1911 12,000 7,092 | 900 
| 

1912 16,500 | 7,869 1,000 


As the object of this examination is to avoid stereotyped questions and 
discourage “cramming,” the schools were classified in districts, and the 
papers set in each had a bias towards problems especially applicable to local 
conditions. In allotment of the certificates on this examination, which also 
determines the allocation of Scholarships to District and High (including 
Agricultural and Technical Schools) the teachers’ reports aud the record of 
school attendance are influential factors. 
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The Examining Board in connection with the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates consists of the Director of Education, the Chief Inspector, 
the Principal of the Teachers’ College, the Inspector of Secondary 8chools, 
and four delegates appointed by the University. 

Subject to regulations, Scholars of Private Secondary Schools may compete 
for the Leaving Certificate. 


SPECIALISED EpucatrionaL ACTIVITIES. 


Reference has been made to the system recently inaugurated in State 
Schools, of secondary education in preparation for various types of vocation. 
In this scheme consideration is given to the necessity of commercial, as well 
as domestic, training, 

Tn the new scheme of the reorganised Superior Public Schools provision has 
been made for the establishment of Domestic Superior Public Schools for 
girls. The syllabus came into operation at the beginning of 1913, and the 
course has been drawn up for Australian girls under local conditions. It 
inelndes household accounts, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, 
garden, art of home decoration, music, and social exercises, morals and civics, 
physical training, as well as a course in English, designed to encourage a taste 
for wholesome reading. 

Three hours per week are devoted to cooking and laundry, the course 
being practical and diversified. Personal hygiene, nursing of sick, and the 
care of the infant receive considerable attention. 

Botany and gardening are taught, and while the course is designed 
primarily to train girls to manage a home, provision is also made for a 
training in commercial horticulture, and an alternative course of business 
lessons in the secoud year is intended to fit girls to take up work in the 
commercial houses in the city. 

During 1912, 61 cookery schools were in operation at various centres, and 
were attended by girls from neighbouring schools, the course covering 
twelve months, and at the end of the year, 3,338 girls were receiving in- 
struction. The Technical College provides more advanced courses. 


CommerciaL Epuca'rion. 


Preparatory education for commercial life has been provided in the State 
schools by means of the curricula of classes in which youths receive tuition 
for the commercial certificates issued in connection with the University 
public examinations, and special preparation is given in the Commercial 
Continuation Schools recently established. 

Private schools and colleges afford facilities for commercial training, both 
by day and evening classes. and advanced preparation for commercial life 
has been provided in the University evening lectures for the diploma in 
Economics and Commerce. This section of the University teaching was 
promoted originally by the Sydney Chamber of Commerce in the form of 
brief lecture courses available to the general public, and in examinations 
conducted for senior and junior commercial certificates issued by that 
body. The diploma course was, in 1913, converted into a full degree course ; 
separate Chairs for applied chemistry and for economics have been provided, 
and it is hoped that means will be provided for practical research work 
which will be of great benefit to Australian industries. Such industrial 
research work is warranted by the necessity for keeping abreast of similar 
movements now being developed, particularly in numerous Universities and 
higher colleges of the United States of America, 

In connection with the question of vocational training and compulsory 
attendance at continuation schools, it is of interest to note that the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the alleged shortage of labour, &c., 
in New South Wales, reporting in 1912 under the second head, viz., “ Hours 
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aud general conditions of employment of female and juvenile labour in 
factories and shops, and the effect on such employees,’ recommended as the 
most essential reform the raising of the entry age to 16 years, and, asa 
corollary, education with vocational direction. Jn regard to the third part 
of the inquiry, viz., ‘Cause of the decline in apprenticeship of boys to skilled 
trades, and the practicability of using technical and trade classes as aids to 
or substitutes for apprenticeship,” the Commission emphasised the fact that 
children may leave the primary school at age 14. The ‘Technical College 
evening Classes being devised for adults, boys under age 16 are discouraged 
from uttending, Similarly, in entering on an apprenticeship, employers 
favour boys of at least age 16, so that they may have the benefit of the full 
five years’ term. The interval between ages 14 and 16 thus presents a 
serious problem, The remedy recommended is an Apprenticeship Commission 
(with the Director of Education as President) to— 

(a) Classify for apprenticeship trades and branches of trades which may 
be deemed skilled ; 

(b) Determine with regard to apprenticeship the period, rates of pay, 
length of attendance at teclinical classes, and aimount of pay for 
certificated attendance ; 

(c) Supervise the carrying-out by masters and apprentices of the 
apprenticeship.agreement, and transfers of indentures. 

Supplementary to the Apprenticeship Commission, a new apprenticeship 
law is deemed essential, making— 

(a) Apprenticeship in skilled trades compulsory for future juvenile 
labour ; : 

(b) Technical education obligatory on all apprent‘ces ; and 

(c) Additional wage payment enforceable for certified technical stndy. 


Deninquent AND DEFECTIVE CIIILDREN. 


The special provision made for delinquent and defective children expresses 
the humanitarian tendencies of the times, in striving to enable such of these 
classes as can profit by education to receive that special training which may 
best fit thein for life, consistently with their capabilities, 

In addition to purely educational establishments, the State of New 
South Wales inaintains several reformatorics and industrial schools. For 
girls there is the Industrial School at Parramatta; and for boys the 
Carpenterian Reformiatory (Brush Farm Home) and the Gosford Farm School, 
these institutions being under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. At the Parramatta Industrial School for Girls there was 
during 1912 an enrolment of 159, including 14 girls on probation. As 
an annex to the School a Training Home for Girls was established in 
1912, and 29 girls were admitted, their average age being 14 years and 5 
months, compared with 15 years and 3 months of those entering the 
Industrial School. The average attendance in the combined institutions 
was 97, and on 3lst December 107 were remaiuing, 20 in the Training 
Home, and 87 in the Industrial School. The gross expenditure on the 
Institution was £3,984 ; but, deducting parents’ contribution for maintenance 
and value of laundry work done, the net cost was £3,505, 

During 1912, 69 boys were admitted to the Carpenterian Reformatory 
(Brush Farm Home), Eastwood, while 71 were discharged. The ages of 
these boys were :— 


| Years. 

| a [ i | 16 | 7 | 18} Total. 
Admissions ...| 4 13. | 38 | 2 | 2 | 69 
Discharges } 5 | 24 | 25 17 | 71 
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The total discharges to date number 1,017, and 84:5 par cent. have needed 
no further treatment. The cost per head to the State, on the yearly 
enrolment, was £27 6s. ‘The present site having been deemed unsuitable 
a new one has been selected, consisting of Crown Lands at Penang 
Mountain, 3 miles from Gosford Railway Station, with an area of 700 
acres possessing a healthy aspect, good water supply, land suitable for 
cultivation and removed from thickly populated areas but nevertheless 
within easy reach of stores and medical assistance. In the middle of the 
year a party of the boys, under the direction of skilled workmen, has done 
much good in the way of clearing, draining, levelling and erecting buildings 
in concrete. 

Education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at a 
school in connection with thé Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. This institution receives periodical grants from the Government, and 
the school fees are remitted in cases where the parents are unable to pay. 
In 1912, the sum of £2,801 was received from legacies, the whole amount 
being placed tv credit of the Perpetual Subscribers’ Fund. The income of 
the institution, excluding legacies, was £9,415. The expenditure for the 
year was :—For maintenance, £2,266; salaries and wages, £3,381; total, 
£6,647, The expenditure for new buildings during 1912 was £4,037, 
‘The number of teachers employed was 22, and the average cost per pupil 
was £47 18s. 3d., as against £46 13s. 4d. for 191]. Pupils in residence 
during 1912 numbered 149, as compared with 146 in 1911. Of these, 
116 were under and 33 were over 14 years of age. The admissions during 
the year were 23, of whom 22 were under 14 yearsof age. Thirteen pupils 
were discharged, 3 being under and 10 over [4 years of age. 

Ragged Schools have been conducted since 1860 in Sydney, to’ provide 
education and attention for neglected children. During 1912, 5 schools were 
open, 7 teachers, all females, were employed, and 297 individual scholars 
were enrolled. The average daily attendance was 162, Of the 213 on 
the rol] in the December quarter 35 were under 6 years, 149 from 6 to 14 
years, and 29 above 14 years. Meals and clothing are provided when 
necessary. The operations of these schools have decreased in recent years, 
with the enactment of free education in State schools. 

At charitable institutions in 1912 there were 14 schools with 39 teachers 
and a gross enrolment of 1064, In December quarter pe enrolment of 957 
consisted of 80 under 6 years of age, 740 between 6 and 14 years, and 137 
over those ages. These were denominational institutions conducted by 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England. 


Tur Untivensrry of Sypnry. 


An Act to incorporate and endow the University of Sydney was passed 
by the Parliament of New South Wales on Ist October, 1850, and received 
Royal Assent on 9th December, 1851. 

The Government of the University was vested in a Senate of sixteen 
elective fellows (at least twelve to be laymen) and a maximum of six 
ex officio members, professors of the University. Vacancies are filled by 
election at a convocation of persons entitled to vote, to be held within siety 
days of the first meeting of the Senate after the occurrence of the vacancy. 
The Chancellor and ViceChaneellor are elected by the Senate from 
their own body—the Chancellor triennially under the by-laws, the 
Vice-Chancellor annually by statute. The Senate is empowered to make 
by-laws and regulations velating to the government of the University, 
examinations, conferring of degrees, &e., such by-laws, &c., being subject to 
approval of the Governor of the State. 

By the Act of foundation, the University was required to be undenomina- 
tional, religious tests for admission to any privilege being prohibited 
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expressly ; degrces in Theology or Divinity are not conferrable. Authority 
was given to examine, and to grant degrees in Law and Medicine as well 
ag in Arts. 

The first Senate was appointed on 24th December, 1850, and established 
immediately three Chairs—in Classics, Mathematics, and Cheniistry and 
Experimental Physics. On the llth October, 1852, the University was 
opened, and twenty-four matriculated studeuts were adinitted to membership. 

In 1858 a Royal Charter was granted, declaring that ‘“‘the degrees 
of this University m arts, law, and medicine shall be recognised as academical 
distinctions of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, and consideration 
in the United Kingdom as fully as if the said degrees had been granted in 
any university of the United Kingdom.” 

Since the passing of the original Act varigus amendments have been 
nade, In 1884 the Senate’s powers as regards teaching and degrees were 
extended to provide instruction and to grant degrees or certificates 
in all branches of knowledge, other than Theology or Divinity, subject 
to a proviso that no student should be compelled to attend lectures 
or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern History ; and the 
benefits and advantages of the University in all respects were extended 
to women equally with men. In 1900 the various enactments were consoli- 
dated by means of the University and University Colleges Act. 

The University Amendment Act, 1912, makes radical alterations in the 
Constitution of the Senate, which will consist of 24 members, viz. :— 

4 Fellows appointed by the Governor of New South Wales, 

1 Fellow elected by the Legislative Council. 

1 7 Assembly. 

5 Fellows representing the Teaching Staff of the University, i.e., one 
elected by the Professorial Board, and one each by the four 


Faculties, . 
10 » elected by Graduates. 
3 5 % the aforesaid Fellows. 


Special provision is made in the Act for the retention of the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor as additional Fellows for their lifetime ; otherwise the 
maximum term of office iy five years. Authority is given for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of evening tutorial classes ; the State endowment is 
increased to £20,000 per annum, with proportionate increases of £1 for 
each 15 persons between ages 17-20, added to the population of the State 
as determined by Census records after 1912. Public exhibitions covering 
cost of matriculation, tuition, and degree fees are authorised in the 
proportion of one for every 500 persons between ages 17-20 in the 
population of the State as shown by Census records. 

The establishment of colleges of residence in conuection with religious 
denominations for the association of students in the cultivation of secular 
knowledge was authorised by an <Act passed in 1854. Under this 
provision three colleges have been established adjacent to the University, 
namely, St. Paul’s (Church of England), St. John’s (Roman Catholic), 
and St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian), and action is being taken at the present 
time for the foundation of a Methodist College. A college of residence 
for wonien was established in 1892, ou a strictly undenominational basis. 
The colleges provide assistance to students in preparing for the University 
lectures and examinations. 

Endowment. 


On incorporation an endowment of £5,000 per annum was provided from 
the public revenue for “ defraying the stipends of teachers in literature, 
science, and art,” and for purposes of administration ; but provision was not 
made for teaching in other branches of learning. 
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This endowment remained unaltered until 1880, when £1,000 was added 
for assistant lectureships; in 1882 a further allocation of £5,000 was made 
for the establishment of schools of Medicine and Engineering, and to assist 
the Faculty of Arts. Periodically grants were made, until in 1893 the 
Governnient endowment for general purposes amounted to £13,000, and the 
special grants to £6,595. In 1902 the endowment for maintenance was 
placed upon a statutory footing at £10,000’ per annum, payable quarterly ; 
the special grants for 1903 amounted to £3,750. These included a sum of 
£2,000 per annum as a provision for evening lectures, which were initiated 
in 1882. Jn 1908 and 1909, £2,500 were added for the establishment of 
departments of Veterinary Science and Agriculture, and a sum of £5,000 
is voted anuually for the maintenance of these departments. During 
1910 the amounts received from the Government for general purposes 
aggregated £18,800. 

In 1913 the Government statutory endowment was raised to £20,000 
. per annum, and Parliament voted the following sums for the services 
mentioned, viz, :— 


£ £ 

Extensions of existing departments 2,500 Organic and a ass Sree «+ 1,500 
Chair of Agriculture eee v. 2,500 Astronomy .., ce 260 

», Botany... 1,000 Scientific ‘apparatus | . 2,500 

3 Economics and Commerce 2,000 Apparatus for Department of 
Veterinary Science . “se .. 8,500 Engineering... ¥ .. 1,500 
Library ‘ ... 1,000 Reduction of Lecture Fees ... 2,500 
Science Research Scholarships ... 1,000 Evening and Extension Lectures... 2,500 
Retiring allowances .. tas .. 1,800 Geological Branch ... at .. 500 


Including the vote for additions, repairs, and furniture, £2,000, the 
the total endowment from the State for 1912-13 was £44,866. 


Private Benefactions. 


Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
persons. Among the first were gifts of £1,000 each from Mr. Thomas 
Barker, Sir Daniel Cooper, and Siv Edward Deas-Thomson, represented by 
lands which have multiplied in value. The sum of £445 given in 1862 by 
Mr. W. C. Wentworth for the foundation of a travelling scholarship had, in 
December, 1912, accumulated to £3,534. Many others followed, and at the 
close of 1912 endowments to the value of £474,812 had been received by the 
University. Some prizes have been exhausted by award, but by careful 
investment, increases in value, unawarded scholarships, and other causes, 
these private foundations showed at 3lst December, 1913, credit balances to 
the extent of £547,239. 

These endowments include a sum of £30,000, bequeathed by Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, for a library, and £6,000 given in 1888 by Sir William Macleay 
for a Curatorship of the Natural History Museum, the collection contained 
in the Museum having been presented by him to the University, and for 
which the Government erected a suitable building. Bequests of property, 
other than money, are estimated to be worth £51,000; the Hovell bequest — 
made in 1877—-of properties for the endowment ofa Professorship in Geology 
and Physical Geography, is valued at £5,200 ; and the late Mr. John Henry 
Challis, in 1880, bequeathed his residuary real aud personal estate, subject to 
certain annuities, to the University, ‘to be applied for the benefit of that 
Institution in such manner as the governing body thereof shall direct.” In 
December, 1890, the trustees of the Challis Estate handed over to 
the University the major part of the Australian portion of the estate, 
approximating to £200,000 in investments, together with a cash balance. 
The balance, bringing the capital of the fund to £276,856 was transferred, 
upon the termination’ of the last annuity, to the University in 1905, 
and under the bequest the Senate has created Chairs in Law, Modern 
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Literature, History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, Engineering, 
and Biology, and a Directorship in Military Science, in addition to four 
Lectureships in Law, and three Readerships. ‘To each of tzese it has given 
the testator’s name. The Hovell and Challis bequests constituted, until 1896, 
the chief resources of the University for education, apart from the public 
endownients. 

Daring 1896 Sir Peter Nicol Russell, (formerly of Sydney), presented 
£50,600 for the purpose of endowing the Department of Engineering as the 
Peter Nicol Russell School of Engineering, and this gift was supplemented by 
a further grantof £50,000 in 1904, with the stipulations that efficient teaching 
in electrical engineering be provided and additional scholarships founded, and 
that the Government should expend £25,000 upon buildings. Through this 
endowment, seven Lectureships in Engineering have been established, in ad- 
dition to Assistant Lectureships and for Instructors and Demonstrators, The 
deeds of gift stipulate practical and theoretical teaching in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engincering, Surveying, Mining, Metailur. gy, Architecture, and 
other instruction as the Senate deems necessary. The income of the Fund is 
applicable to the maintenance of the School, but is not chargeable with the 
costs of existing buildings, of service of attendants, of Professorships of 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Ceology, nor of the Chal.is Professorship 
of Engineering. Three Scholarships in Mechanical Engineering, each of the 
annual value of £75 5, and tenabte for four years, are provided out of the fand. 

In 1909 the sun of £7,050 was given by Mr. Hugh Dixson to enable 
the University to put ‘chase the Aldridge Collection of Minerals from 
the Barrier District of New South Wales. This collection is distributed 
in four parts, viz, (w) a primary collection, completed by exchanges, in 
the Museum of the University ; (6) a second collection for exhibition at the 

Technological or Australian Museum, or other suitable institution ; (c) a 
collection for exhibition in London; and (d) specimens for exchange, analysis, 
or cabinet purposes. During 1910 a bequest of £450 was received from Miss 
Frances M. Busby, for the foundation of a Musical Scholarship, and two 
subscriptions of £400 for prize funds. In 1912, £200 was received for a H. C. 
Russell prize in Astronomy, and £100 was given by Messrs. William Cooper 
and Nephews for the foundation cf an annual prize in the Department of. 
Veterinary Science. In 1913 suins of £100, and £225, were received from 
subseribers to memorials of the late Sidney B. Clipsham, and Ethel Talbot, 
M.B., Ch. M., respectively. 


Receipts and Disbursements. 


Below is given a statement showing the amounts derived by the University 
from each of the principal sources of revenue, and the total expenditure, 
during each of the last six years. Under the items are included sums 
received for special expenditure and amounts from benefactors to establish 
new henefactions. 


| Receipts. 

} ff ] Disburse Thacorents 
Year. | i ‘Challis Fund! eae canoe 

i | ‘ nents, t Credit 

aa Baba ¢ ren oer Il sears: Total. Balance. 

i i ,Foundations. 

j ' 7 ieee 7 

i £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

3807 +: 13,750 19,961 ao 473 251 76,435 52,756 541,232 
1908 | 21,084 39,672 22,781 665 64,202 58,953 543,752 
1909 15,425 20,714 30,630 483 67,252 | 68,331 | 546,634 
1910 1 18,800 | 19,453 25,756 296 64,305 | 63,764 549,295 
491) \ 22,550 20,206 26,710 Sl 69,557 72,149 546,260 
1912 i 43,956 18,822 24,395 97 87,273 79,618 547,165 

t | } 
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The principal item of disbursements in each year is for salaries. In 1911 
and 1912 the total expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


| Amount. Percentage of Tofal. 

1911. 1912. 1911. 1912. 

£ | £ 
Salaries ... | 51,296 | 52,849 711 | 699 
Maintenance and Apparatus... .-| 10,551 | 12,256 7: 162 
Buildings and Grounds “35 393 4,207 3,486 o8 | 46 
Scholarships and Bursaries... tee 3,554 3,770 49 ) 50 
Books, retiring allowances... wf 2,541 3,257 | F5 7 43 
Total wa os | 72,149 75,518 | 100-0 | 100-0 


Faculties antl Cost of Graduation. 

Within the University there are four Faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
and Science, and in addition there are four Departments. A Dean for each 
Faculty is appointed for a period of two years. The Professors 
of the four Faculties, with the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, form the 
Professorial Board which superintends in matters relating to study and 
discipline. In, each faculty the higher degree includes the lower. The 
degrees and diplomas given, and the cost of graduation, including matricu- 
lation in the faculties and departments, ave as follows :— 


| 5S. ‘ 
Faculty or Department. Degree or Diploma. £e3 De pee pee ear i 
ESR i * 
: me 
Years.| £ , £ s. dy 
Faculty of Arts ae .. | Bachelor of Arts. B.A. wl 8 3): +55 8 0 
Master sy M.A. x aa ee ee ee 
Diploma in Education (post} 1 3 18 15 0 
graduate). 
Department of Economics| Diploma in Economies and] 3 | 1 | 1918 0 
and Commerce, | Commerce. 
' Bachelor of Economics. B.Ec.| 3 3 55 8 O 
Faculty of Law oes ...| Bachelor of Law. LIin.B. ...) 4 10 169 13 0 
Doctor nA LL.D. .. 2: 10 | whe 
Faculty of Medicine... ...; Master of Surgery. Ch.M. 5 10 } 163 4 0 
Bachelor of Medicine. M.B.. | (10 | 
Doctor M.D.. 2 10 | averse 
‘ Diploma in Public Health (post * 10 30 10 0 
graduate). 
Department of Dental ...| Bachelor of Dental Surgery.; 4 10 154 16 0 
Studies. B.D.S. ' | 
Department of pee | gusebaaeneawes ata 1 | 1515 @ 
Massage Course... w]e na eee en eeneeee ee 2 ae 22 1 0 
Faculty of Science ... ...| Bachelor of Science. B.Sc...) 3 3) TL 3 0 
Doctor i D.Se. ... 3 1O | oases 
Department of Engineer-| BachelorofEnginecring, B.E.-- 
mg) ont ie igs $0 
Mining and "Metallurgical 4 10 
Mechanical and Electrical s 115 19 0 
Master of Engineering. M.E.| 3 1O | eee 
Department of Veterinary; Bachelorof Veterinary Science.| 4 3 $0 12 0 
Science. B.V.Se. 
Department of Agriculture! Bachelor of Science in Agri-| 4 3 83 15 0 
culture. B.Sc.Ag. 
Department of Military, Diploma in Military Science...| 3 1 1512 0 
Science. | 


* Two terms. 
The total cost of graduation shown above includes lecture and laboratory 
fees, matriculation, and degree or diploma fees, also—in the medicine and 
dentistry course—hospital fees. 
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The University also awards an Australian Diploma in Tropical Medicine 
on a post graduate course in the Faculty of Medicine ; the cost is £17 17s., 
including degree fee of £5 5s. ; the term of study is 3 months, and includes 
a course at the Australian Institute of Tropica] Diseases, Townsville, 
Queensland. 


Matriculation. - 


Students proceeding to degrees must qualify for entrance to the University 
by watriculating, the examination fee being £2. 
The subjects of examination for matriculation are— 
(1) English. 
(2) Mathematics. 
(3) Latin, Greek, French or German; and 
(4) One or more of the following, depending on the Faculty or 
Department into which entrance is sought :— 
(a) One or more languages not already taken. 
(6) Mechanies, 
(c) History (i.) English, (ii.) Modern. 
(d) One of the following sciences :— Botany, Chemistry (Inor- 
ganic), Geology, Physics, Physiology, Zoology. 
Of the above-mentioned subjects, certain subjects must be taken at a 
high standard, as prescribed for admission to the respective faculties or 
departments of study :— 


Arts: Latin or Greek, and one other subject. Law: Latin, and two other 
subjects. Medicine, Science and Agriculture: Three subjects, of which one 
must be Latin, Greek, French, or German. In the Department of Hngineering, 
Mathematics, Mechanics, and one of the languages, Latin, Greek, French, or 
German are prescribed. In the Department of Veterinary Science, two 
subjects, one of which must be Latin, Greek, French, or German. In the 
Department of Hconomics and Commerce, two subjects, one of which must 
be French or German. 


Matriculation examinations are conducted in March of each year, but 
matriculation passes are obtainable also at the senior public examinations. 
In 1913, 241 students were admitted to matriculation. Persons of the 
minimum age of 2] years, not being graduates of any University, may 
be admitted as advanced students, and graduates in Arts with qualifications 
for advanced study and research may be admitted as advanced students in 
Science ; they proceed to a Certificate of Research, and thence to the degree 
of B.A, or B.Se. 


Tn 1912 arrangements were made with the Government for acceptance, in 
lieu of matriculation examination, of the Leaving certificate awarded by the 
Departinent of Public Instrnction. On the examining board for this 
certificate the University is entitled to four representatives. 


Lectures and Lectureships. 


Non-matriculated students are admitted to lecture and laboratory practice, 
but are not cligible for degrees. Lectures are given during the daytime in all 
subjects necessary for the degrees and diplomas quoted above, and, in addition, 
evening lectures are provided in the subjects of the Arts course, including 
elementary science. Ju 1912, arrangements were made whereby the Govern- 
ment Astronomer of New South Wales was appointed Professor of Astronomy 
in the University, and lectures are given in connection with this subject. 

In 1913, the Teaching Staff included 23 professors, 9 assistant professors, 


and 98 lecturers and demonstrators, of whom 7 professors and 7 lecturers and 
readers were paid out of the Challis Fund, and 12 from the Peter Nicol 
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Russell Fund. There were, in addition, 4 honorary demonstrators. Pro- 
fessors and most of the lecturers are paid fixed salaries, and the remainder 
receive fees. Provision is mace for a pension scheme for professors appointed 
since 1898 after twenty years’ service, and after attaining the age“of 50 years. 


Degrees and Diplomas. 


From the foundation of the University to the end of 1912 there have 
been 3,875 Degrees of various kinds conferred ; the highest annual number, 
viz., 237, having been granted in 1909. Of the total, male graduates num- 
bered 3,320, and females 555. The Degrees conferred during 1911 and 1912, 
and the total Degrees from the foundation of the University to the end of 
1912, are shown in the following statement :— 


Conferred during | Total to December, 1912. 
Degree. 1911: 19126) by E i on Pena | Total. 
a. | Fo) Mw. | Fr, M. F. Me | hol oo. F, Total. 
Ix 
MA. | 7) 5; 9) 1] 392 | 48 |* 21 2 | 353 50 | 403 
. BA. | 54} 22, 40) 31 | 1,803 | 412 9 .. | 1,812 412] 1,723 
LL.D. |. |e |e | oe a or 3 we | 5 2) 
LL.B. | 10, ...; 10]... 1s7 | 1 4 a 191 1 192 
AED» |) Bahco RoR ate = BGT, oak 6] 56 |. | (56 
MB. | 57/| 3/14] ...| 562 37 9 | .. | 571 | 37 | 608 
ChM. | 23} 1] 26)..} 371 27 1 |) ae | 878 27 | 399 
BDI S abi: aed sl dee tent ||’ — 28 lil) i ie ||» 28 2, 30 
BD.S. | 3/0.) 2/0. 48 2 i wf 48 of 2 4 
Ds. | 2)... | 2]... a eee ba 9| ou.) 9 
BSc. | 4] 2; 7) 2] 96 25 5 101 2 (126 
ME |). |. |. 5 | 1 6 | 6 
BE | 16]... / 13) ..1 249 | J 250 | 250 
B.V.8e} 1 2 3 3 3 
Total |1s0 | 33 |127 | 34| 3,240 | 553 80 2} 3,320 | 535 8,875 


In connection with the degrees quoted as conferred in 1911, it is to be 
noted that examinations are held for most subjects in December and March, 
and the Degrees, &c., earned at these examinations are conferred publicly, 
usually in May following. 

The diplomas issued are as follows :— Es 
Half-year, Total to 


1912. 30th June, 1912. 
Diploma in Military Science oe re 3 19 
i Public Health ... bec ie a 2 
“6 Economics and Commerce _... 15 50 
$4 Fducaition nS, sie oe Eee 
Total ae wae sds is 2 te 


In addition to the foregoing, Massage and Pharmacy“ students attend 
certain courses, and certificates are issued for attendances and examinations 
passed. 

The University has no power to confer honorary degrees, but may,admit 
ad eundum gradum graduates. of other recognised universities. 
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Students. 


The following statement shows the number of students attending lectures 
at the University at mtervals since 1876 :— 


Year, Matriculated. Non-matriculated. Total. 
1876 84 24 58 
1886 122 81 2038 
1896 438 16 454 
3906 836 218 1,054 
1907 871 307 1,178 
1908 875 449 1,324 
1909 j 924 350 | * 1,274: 
1910 | 1,005 337 1,342 
1911 1,060 327 1,387 
1912 1,083 339 1,472 


The following table shqws the distribution of the students attending 
lectures during 1911 and 1912, and ineludes students taking more than one 
degree course :-— 


Matriculated. Non-matriculated. 
a ; 7 Total. 
Departinent. Men. Women, Men Women. 
19L1. ; 1912. 1911. | 1912. | 1911, | 1912. | 1911. |1922. /1911, | 1912, 
( \ \ i 
Arts—Day wee es | 109 | 107 | 92] 90} 20 7 | 14) 16: 235 | 220 
» Evening ... ee .| 96} 115 | 20) 24]... . | 8/116] 166 
1 Post-graduate ..  ...| 20| 92) 14] 19)... | 84] 41 
Law ra wes aaa | 861 SE]... Me 2 88 90 
Medicine... oes wee | 448 | 432 | 14) 16 1 18 | 479 | 466 
5 Post-graduate ihe 4| 8 rs eer Net Seite eo | aes 4 8 
_ Dentistry... «| 19) 23 3 3{ 26 T[.. |. | 48) 388 
Science—Pure ... oe | 87; 29} 12) 14! 16) 12) 4) 10] 69) 65 
- Agricultural ... feel) ed Sea ere eer Lice | co 7: 10 
»  Sngineering... ...,| 76) 87! ../ u.| 4] B41.) | 80] 95 
vs Veterinary ... .| 6) Wo .., Seg 5 ee ea (ees ee we: 15 
Pharmacy oe ses staf ae Gate caeeng Cred p OL Gk SE 34) G2 297 
Military History and Science ik bok fy Saee se 81; 59] 1...) ... ! 81 59 
Economics and Commerce... ots sis ate 84 | 120}... ]... | 84!) 120 
Research Study ee | 8] 10 1 Ds), cgae, Jo hope. teal Bas 4 ll 
= _| = as il 2 a = = 
Total ... es ...| 9217 | 94] | 156 | 167 | 295 | 333 | 35 | 55 |1,407 | 1,496 
| i} 


The figures given above show that unmatriculated students, numbering 330 
in 1911 and 388 in 1912, represented 23°5 and 25-9 per cent. respectively 
of the total number of students proceeding through the degree courses, 
Women students represent 13-6 and 14-8 per cent. respectively of the total 
students. 

Scholarships, Bursaries and Fellowships. 


Scholarships, exhibitions, and bursaries have been founded, chiefly by 
private benefactors, as rewards for proficiency and for the purpose of placing 
the advantages of a University education within the reach of capable 
students, who otherwise might be excluded through want of financial means. 

Such scholarships and exhibitions are awarded only when the examinations 
disclose a satisfactory degree of proficiency, and no candidate may hold more 
than two scholarships. 

Candidates for bursaries are required to show that they do not possess 
sufficient means to attend the University. Bursaries to the number of 
nineteen are provided by the Senate; they are tenable only in the Faculties 
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of Arts or Science (not including Engineering), and are supplemented, on the 
part of the Senate, with exemption from fees. Inthe case of the Struth 
Exhibition and the Henry Wait Bursary, awarded to students proceeding 
from the first year in the Arts course to the Faculty of Medicine, no 
. exemption from payment of lecture fees is granted. In addition, bursaries 
are granted annually by the Government to pupils of State schools, and 
under the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, bursaries will: be available for 
pupils from private secondary schools, 

A Rhodes Scholarship of the value of £300 per annum, tenable for three 
years at the University of Oxford, is awarded annually to students of Sydney 
University, and a commission in the British Army is also offered every year. 


The following statement shows the number of students who attended 
University Lectures as non-paying students during the Teel four as — 


Government Officers, | 
State and cree | 
Year. University Departments of— | pen Other. Total. 
Bursars. i Public Agriculture ; 

| Instruction. Jand Veteri inary.| i i 
1910 48 179 sid 78 34 339 
1911 49 160 7 49 30 295 
1912 42 192 9 63 32 338 
1913 49 221 | 9 | 82 24 385 


In 1912 the cost of bursaries allowed by the Senate of the University was 
£1,005. Scholarships cost the Senate £2,264. 

Since 1912 Parliament has made an annual grant of £1,000 for Scientific 
Research Scholarships. 

Fellowships available to graduates in science of the Uuiversity includé 
four annually under the Macleay bequest of £35,000 made in 1904 to the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales. These fellowships are intended to 
encourage research in Natural Science, by means of post graduate work ; 
each is of the annual value of £400. 

The Walter and Eliza Hall Engineering Fellowship, awarded annually, is 
of the annual value of £300 for a maximum period of three years, It is 
awarded to a graduate in Engineering of the University of Sydney of not 
more than four years’ standing. 

The University enjoys the privilege, bestowed: through the Orient Royal 
Line of Mail Steamers, of allotting three first-class return passages to Europe 
to graduates desiring to continue ‘studies abroad. 

Clinics. 

In 1873 the Government resumed land for the erection of the Royal 
Prince Alfred Hospital for the sick, which was designed as a General Hospital 
and Medical School for the instruction of University students, and for the 
training of nurses. The Hospital is open for students (during 42 weeks 
in each year) for certificates of hospital practice necessary for admission to 
final degree examination in medicine and surgery.  Clinicai lectures are 
delivered, in accordance with the University curriculum. All appointments 
to the Medical and Surgical Staff ef the Hospital are made: conjointly by 
the Senate of the University and the Directors of the Hospital. 

In 1911 Lectureships in Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery were 
increased from one to three each. 

Sydney Hospital, founded in 1811, also provides a Clinical School under 
the direction of a Board of Medical Studies, and all appointments of clinical 
lecturers and tutors are subject to the approval of the Senate. 
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Other hospitals recognised as places where studies may be undertaken 
in connection with the Faculty of Medicine, are :—The Royal Hospital for 
Women, Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
the Gladesville and Callan Park Hospitals for the Insane, ard the Women’s 
Hospital, : 

In connection. -with the Department of Dental Studies, the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney was established in 1901, and provides facilities for 
instruction of students. It was amalgamated with the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney in 1905. The University lecturers in Surgical and Mechanical 
Dentistry are, ex officio, honorary dental surgeons of the Hospital. The fee 
payable by students for dental practice in the Hospital is ten guineas per 
annum. 


Buildings. 


The University buildings consist of the main building, containing the 
great hall, lecture rooms, and offices, all built of Pyrmont sandstone ; the 
Medical School, which is in the same style, and is now being enlarged ; the 
Fisher Library, adjacent to the inain building, and designed to form part of 
the main quadrangle. This is the latest addition to the buildings, and is of 
modern design, with bookstacks of steel and glass for 200,000 volumes, and 
with ample reading-room accommodation for students. 

Separate buildings for the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Biology, and Veterinary Science, and the Macleay Museum are distributed 
over the grounds, which, including lands vested by the Senate in the 
Afiiliated Colleges, &c., cover an area of 126 acres, The Peter Nicol Russell 
School of Engineering has a separate building, provided by the State at a 
cost of £25,000. <A building for the School of Agriculture is now in course 
of erection. 

Most of the buildings and equipment of the University have been provided 
by the Government. 

Extension Lecrures. 


University Extension Lectures were inaugurated in 1886, and have been 
conducted since that date under the direction of a University Extension 
Board of eighteen members appointed annualiy by the Senate, and including 
at least four members of that body, and four of the teaching staff. Courses 
of Lectures are given in various centres upon topics of literary, historical, 
and scientific interest. At the conclusion of a course, which consists of 
a minimum of three lectures, an examination may be held and a certificate 
awarded to successful candidates. During 1913 extension lectures were 
delivered in Sydney and suburban centres, and in other centres embracing 
country districts in New South Wales. The Board has till recently conferred 
the benefits of its lectures on other States. 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 


In the affiliated colleges within the University 153 students were in 
residence during 1912. Following are the figures relating to these colleges :— 


| Taeae! : 
" Principals : 
Student: > apt Disburse- 
College. Residences: L Pee i Receipts. imnentar. 
Shes i aes ante oF r —, 
St. Paul’s (C.E.) aie 36 4 3,470 3,729 
St. John’s (R.C.) 19 5 1,432 1,460 
St. eulee 8 (Pres.)... val 7 8,093 7,952 
Women’s::.- ... 27 2 2,289 2,299 


| 2 

These colleges have been endowed from private sources with funds for 
scholarships, and each college is subsidised by the Government to the extent of 
£500 per annum for the Principal’s salary, "The Wesley College Incorporation 
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Act, 1910, repealed an earlier Act of incorporation (23 Victoria), and 
empowered the University to grant the land necessary for a college in lieu of 
the earlier grant for a Wesleyan Methodist College, which lad been allowed 
to lapse. For the purpose of establishing the college the Government, under 
the University and University Colleges ‘Act, 1900, may subsidise the build- 
ing fund of a college by sums corresponding to the amounts expended for 
the purpose of building by the college, out of its subscribed: funds, up to a 
maximum of £20,000. 

The Women’s College, incorporated by Act 53 ister No. 10, is not 
attached to any religious denomination. 


ReEcIPROCITY, 


By Royal Charter in 1858 the same rank, style, and precedence were 
granted to graduates of the University of Sydney as are enjoyed by graduates 
of universities within the United Kingdom. The University of Sydney was 
affiliated to the University of Oxford in November, 1888, and later with the 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge extend certain privileges to students of two-years’ standing in the 
University of Sydney who desire to compete for honors, and graduates of 
Sydney, subject to certain conditions, are eligible for admission as advanced 
students at Cambridge, proceeding then to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts or of 
Law, or to Research Certificates. 

Admission ad eundum gradum in the University of Sydney is obtainable 
by graduates of approved universities, viz., Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Durham, Victoria, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dublin, 
Queen’s of Ireland, and the Roya] of Ireland; and the universities of 
Melbourne, New Zealand, and Adelaide, and such other universities as the 
Senate may from time to time determine. 


ConGREss OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE EMPIRE. 


In July, 1912, a Congress of Universities of the Empire was held in London, 
at which fifty-two Universities in the British Empire were represented. 
The University of Sydney was represented by four delegates, ‘The subjects 
of discussion were arranged as follows :— 


I. Universities in their relation fo one another. 
1. Conditions of entrance—equivalence and mutual recognition of 
entrance tests. 
2. Interchange of University 
Inter- University arrangements for _ post graduate and research 
students, 
4, Division of work and specialisation among universities. 
5. Establishment of a Central University Bureau—constitution and 
functions, 


So 


II. Universities in their constitutional aspects and in relation to teachers, 
graduates, and students. 
1. Relation to technical and professional education, and to education for 
the Public Services. 

Courses of study and examination of “other than for degrees,” 
extension and tutorial work, and specialised courses for proteionel 
commercial, and industrial pursuits. 

. Representation of teachers and graduates on the governing “body. 

. (a) Action of Universities iri relation to after careers of students. 

(6) Position of women. 

. The problem of Universities in the East—influence on character and 
moral ideals. 

. Residential facilities—colleges and hostels, 


oe re) 


for) 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF EpucaTIon, 


Various organisations exist which have for their objective the encourage- 
ment of professional interests, the advancement of Scieuce, Art, and 
Literature, and the promotion of the social weil-being of the members, and 
the Commonwealth Government has afforded a measure of recognition to the 
efforts of Australian men of letters by establishing in 1908 a Commonwealth 
Literary Fund to provide pensions and allowances to literary men and their 
families. Concerning this Fund reference should be made to part “Social 
Condition” of this Year Book. 


As far back as the year 1821 a scientific society, under the title of the 
Philosophical Society of Australasia, was founded in Sydney, and after 
many vicissitudes of fortune was merged, in 1866, into the Royal Society 
of New South Wales. The Society is now in a flourishing condition, 
counting amongst its members some of the most eminent men in the State. 
Its objects are the advancement of science in Australia, and the encourage- 
ment of original research in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophic 
interest, which may further the development of the resources of Australia, 
draw attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural history. 


The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of furthering the advancement of these 
particular sciences. The Society has been richly endowed through the 
munificence of the late Hon. Sir William Macleay, and possesses a commodious 
building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, attached to which are a library and 
museum. The proceedings are published at regular intervals, and contain 
many valuable papers, with excellent illustrations of natural history. 


Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomica] Associa- 
tion, whose first meeting was held in 1895; the Royal Anthropological 
Society of Australasia ; the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science ; the Royal Geographical Society ; the University Science Society ; 
aud the Australian Historical Society. ~ 


All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies. 


The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney ; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Liedertafel, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society, with 
over 1,000 members. 


Last year there were 163 associations existing for the advancement of 
agriculture, horticulture, and pastoral pursuits, of which 133 were subsidised 
by the Government. Of these societies, the Royal Agricultural Society of 
New South Wales, which holds an annual show at Sydney, had a membership 
of 3,696 persons, and received a subsidy of £1,000. 


SyDNEY OBSERVATORY. 


The Sydney Observatory, established in the year 1856, is an institution 
of 4 scientific and educational character, which the State supports. The 
immense growth of Sydney has caused such adverse atmospheric conditions 
that the site is now altogether unfavourable for satisfactory work, and the 
Government is contemplating the removal of the Observatory to a new site 
some distance from the city. 
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Daily time-ball services are maintained at Sydney and Newcastle, and it'is 
proposed to initiate a new time schenie, whereby every telephone subscriber 
in the metropolitan area may be enabiec at any time, day or night, to obtain 
accurate time, direct from the Observatory. 


During 1912, 115 earth tremors were recorded on the seismograph ; and at 
the Red Hill Observatory Station a few test photograpliic plates were taken 
for focus and adjustment purposes ; the Astrographic Telescope being in 
process of remodelling, magnetic work was dentinal at Red Hill. The 
mean variation for the year, from 60 observations, was 9° 19’ 33” east. 
The resultant mean variation of Sydney is 9° 23’ 33” east. 


Observations taken comprised 665 zone stars, 385 clock stars, 108 azimuth 
stars, and 390 determinations of collimation and azimuth. The 114 inch 
equatorial telescope has been used fer showing the principal celestial objects 
to visitors, and during the latter portion of the year for occasional observa- 
tions of Gale's Comet. The measurement of star plates, undertaken joiutly 
with Victoria, has proceeded during the year. 


The Observatory at Sydney was visited by 673 persons during 1912. 


Expenditure for 1912 was £2,410, viz., salaries and allowances, £1,866 ; 
and maintenance, £544, The Government Astronomer is also Professor of 
Astronomy at Sydney University. 


Meteorological Bureau. 


Meteorological observations are directed by a special Bureau, under the 
administration of the Commonwealth Government. Two bulletins and one 
weather chart are published daily by the Bureau. They contain full reports 
from 234 stations as to wind, weather, and sea at 2 p.m.; and in addition, 
at 9 am., as to rain, state of rivers, pressure, and temperature, For the 
chief centres of the other States a bulletin, snowing pressure, temperature, 
wind, rain; weather, and state of sea, is issned daily at 1 p.m. Weather 
charts, published each afternoon, contain complete data, isobars, full notes, 
shaded rain area, and forecast for the ensuing twenty-four hours. <A local 
forecast for Syduey is published at 10 a.m., and forecasts for the whole 
Commonwealth at 1 p.m. daily. Rain maps show daily, monthly, annual, and 
, storm distribution of rainfall, and departures from the average. An isobaric 
chart, symbolising for various stations, wind-direction, rain area, thunder- 
storms, and condition of sea, is prepared for publication in the Sydney daily 
newspapers, with weekly and monthly reviews of weather over Australia. 
During the year 1912 there were 11,736 bulletins, 17,845 weather charts, 
and 11,682 rain maps of New South Wales issued. Forecasts were telegraphed 
to 111 towns daily. 


During 1912, 45 new climatological stations were established, the total at 
the end of the year being 2,002. All stations are equipped with self- 
recording instruments. Seven have self-recording thermographs, eleven 
barographs, 36 mercurial barometers, hygrometers, maximum and minimum 
thermometers, 90 maximum and minimum thermometers, with properly 
constructed’screens, and 1,876 with rain-gauges only. 


Museums, Lisrarigs, AND ART GALLERIES. 


Recognising that Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries are powerful 
factors in promoting the intellectual well-being of the people, the Govern- 
inent.of New South Wales has been active in founding.and maintaining such 
establishments. 
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The following statement shows the total expenditure by the State on 
buildings for Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries, to 30th June, 1913 :—~ 


Museums— £ £ 
Australian.. as 79,397 
Agricultural, Forestry, Mining a and Geological ac 14,191 
Technological is is 19,366 
Botanical—Herbarium ... am vee a's in 11,436 

Libraries— 

Public; of New South Wales... ice «28,957 
Mitchell bai ois ie «. 43,118 
72,075 
Fisher—Sydney University ... oa sa en 81,428 
National Art Gallery... va “bs se se 94,437 
Total.. bes 5 £372,330 


All these institutions are open to che ‘Sublic fies of shen but subject to 
any necessary regulations. 
Museums, 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of its kind in Australia, 
was founded im Sydney in 1836 as a Museum of Natural History ; it con- 
tains fine specimens of the principal objects of natural history, and a valuable 
collection of zoological and ethnological specimens of distinctly Australian 
character, for which special accommodation was provided in a separate wing 
opened in 1910. The specimens acquired during 1912 numbered 13,418, of 
which 2,382 were purchased, and the remainder collected, exchanged, or 
donated ; the most noticeable acquisitions were articles made by the North 
American Indians and a model of an extinct gigantic kangaroo. A fine 
library is attached to the institution, containing many valuable publications, 
the total volumes numbering 20,000. Lectures and gallery demonstrations 
are given in the Museum on the third Thursday in each month, and are 
open to the public. On Mondays students and artists only are admitted. 

In 1853 the Museum, till then managed by a committee, was incorporated 
under control of trustees, with a State endowment, which is now supplemented 
by annual Parliamentary appropriations. Following is the record of expendi- 
ture for years ended 30th June, 1912 and 1913. 


1912 1913 
£ £ 
Salaries and allowances... we 7,453 7,665 
Purchase, collection, and enc of specimens ae 473 596 
Books and binding .., ; Bie ae we 480 485 
Catalogues and publications. eT ae as 579 486 
Cases, ‘bottles, and receptacles fas sisls ve =1,921 1,084 
Miscellaneous ed og tus sie tea 930 977 
Total” _ 7 .. £11,836 £11,293 « 


A Teclmnological Museum was inetivaiea in Sydney at the close of 1879 
under the administration of a committee of management appointed by the 
trustees of the Australian Museum. The whole original collection of some 
9,000 specimens was destroyed in 1882 by the Garden Palace fire. Efforts 
were at ouce made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, 
the Museum was again opened to the public. In 1890 it was transferred to 
the Department of Education, as an adjunct to the Technical College, and 
now contains’a valuable series of specimens illustrative of various stages of 
manufacturing, and an excellent collection of natural products. Techno- 
logical Museums are established also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West: Maitland, 
Neweastle, and Albury. The exhibits in the central and branch museums 
exceed 111,000, atyuired by purchase, gift, loan, and exchange. 

The most recent acquisitions included minerals, pottery clays, and lace 
manufactures. Natural history exhibits included flies and mosquitoes 
commonly found in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and oysters from Port 
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Macquarie. The former was supplied by the Department of Public Health. 
Research work is carried on by the Curator and his staff, and particularly 
in respect of the pines (natural order Conifere) of Australia, important 
characteristics were discovered. During 1912 an extensive research, covering 
many years, in connection with the Eucalypts of Australia, was completed, 
The economic value of the investigatious into timbers and oils’js‘considerable, 
and numerous inquiries are made as to the correct methods of..distillation of 
the oil and the species of eucalyptus best fitted for the indostry. 
Following are the records of attendance at) musenms in 19123 :— 


1 
1 . | 


Visitors, Pan ec. | Expenditure. 
Museum. - = 
bier Sundays. | Total. bifeasy eb eo ‘Purchases, 
. | £ | £ 
Australian... ace .. 161,559 | 60,726 | 222,285 | 608 1167 | 453 4,383 
Technological— | | =a 
Sydney ese «» 47,457 | 36,492 | 83,949] 152 701 | 6,192 
Newcastle... wee 80,253] 30,253} 100 | ...... | 207 
Bathurst oy ee 35, 360 antes 35,363 | 117 | ...... 43 
West Maitland oe 31,687 |. 31,637 | 104 toate, ot 212 
Goulburn... . $21,290) 21,290 TO! 1) sieess | 103 
Albury wae ogee, ABEIBOE |e acces, 12,150) 40 | w.., | 111 


Additions to the Collections in Technological and Australian Museums in 
the last two years are classified as under :— 


Donation. | Exchange. Purchase. | Collection, Total 
Classification. ; ~ a ; ce eee ; 
gil. | 1912. | 19. | 1912, pon 1912. | 19h. | 1912, 1911. | 1912. 
“PECIINOLOGICAL | [ | : | i 
Museum. i | 
Mineral ... | 224 706 1 442 90 59 743. j 1,058 1,207 
Vegetable... . | 39 99}... we | 9 | 100 23 42 91} 240 
Animal... | 244 ll ] eee 17 62 90 19 352 92 
Applied Art 7} - - ; 3 
Miscellaneous  ; | 21 73 43 ea 59 | 374 ee ee 123] 447 
eos = | a | ks 
Total ... .»| 548 | 889 45 | 442] 175 | 595] 856| 60 | 1,624) 1,986 
AUSTRALIAN | F = a 7 ~ 
Mouser. 
Vertebrata wat 762 | 4,134 44 284 20 | 1,184 | 1,408; 231 2,234 | 5,833 
Tnvertebrata ...| 7,407 | 2,944! 968! S10 | 132 544 924 | 735 , 9,481 } 4,833 
Fossils and Mine-| | | | 
rals ...| 137} 169 7 | 258) 17 45 1! 10; 172) 482 
Ethnological and: : 
Historical .{ 111 }1,088 41 | 524! 64] 410 75 14 291 | 2,036 
Miscellaneous...) 57 19 3 6 3} 199 | 279 10. 342) 234 
te soho he | 
Total... ...| 8,474 | 8,354 | 1,063 | 1,682 | 236 | 2,382 | 2,697 | 1,000 12,470|13,418 
; | 


The Mining and Geological Museum is connected with the Department of 
Mines. Exhibits number 42,066, the number acquired during .1912 being 
776, viz. 424 by collection and 352 otherwise. The Agricultural and 
Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department of Agriculture and 
contains some 7,000 exhibits. 

The functions of the Mining and Geological Museum mobic the pr epara- 
tion of collections of minerals to be used as teaching aids, in schools and in 
other institutions. During December, 1912, 17 collections, comprising 1,950 
specimens, were prepared ; and many specimens received from country schools 
were classified. 
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The public have access to the “ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“Macleay” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal aud Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals, speciaily 
prrchased for, and donated to, the University by Mr. Hugh Dixson. 


Pusuic LipRARIES. 


The principal public libraries, with the number of volumes in each at 
the end of the years 1911 and 1912, are shown in the following statement :— 


t 


Total number of volumes. 
Name of Library. 
1911, 1912. 
Public Library of New South Wale including Mitchell, 

Library ... Ai 24) 294 250,383 
Sydney University (Fisher Library) a ae a ee 95,500 100,000 
Australian Museum oe ose ais o ee we 18,000 20,000 
Tyatanical Museum ... : dvs wes aa vs 5,500 6,000 
‘Veohnival College and Branches .. be is ee re 8,480 11,020 
Sydney Municipal Library ae ais e's sh weal 27,273 | 28,385 
Other Municipal Libraries.. as 33s oe 33,277 31,982 
Schools of Arts, Mechanics’ Institutes, hGe Ske oes .| 623,090 660,168 
State Schools tr is ax wi ie oats wei: 145,000 320,046 

Total ... be aes aes ...| 1,197,414 427,984 


i 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on the Ist October, 1869, when the 
building and books of the Australian Subscription Library, founded in F626, 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired numbered 
about 16,000, and formed the nucleus of the present Library. In 1890 the 
Library was incorporated under its present designation, wilh a statutory 
endowment of £2,009 per annum for the purchase of books. The number of 
volumes in the Library on 31st December, 1908, had been increased to 
240,743, including those in the lending branch or lent to libraries or private 
students in the country. During 1909 the number was decreased by the 
transference to the Sydney Municipal Council of 29,808 books in the lending 
branch, but at the end of 1910 there were 230,889 volumes. During last 
year the accessions included 9,089 volumes, of which 2,351 were donated, 
and 115 books, maps, newspapers, and periodicals received under the 
Copyright Act. 

The scope of the Public Library, which is essentially a reference institution 
is extended by a loan system, under which boxes, containing from 60 to 100 
books, are forwarded to country libraries, schools of arts, progress associa- 
tions, &c., to lighthouses, and to Public School Teachers’ Associations. These 
collections are to be returned or exchanged within four months. This system 
was initiated in August, 1883, and has been extended gradually, the Light- 
house Library being taken over in 1903. 

Loan operations during 1912 included the following :— 


£ No. Volumes, 
Country Libraries... he wee on on 239 11,684 
Lighthouses. see sa 67 2,406 
Public School ‘Teachers’ Associations see ssa 120 4;570 
Country Stndents ... ae bes a5 bie 70 128 


Students are expected to pay return freights on parcels, but all the other 
charges are defrayed by the State. 
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In 1912 The Reference Department of. the Public Library contained. 

237,481 volumes, and there were also 12,902 volumes for country libraries 

under the lending system. For 1911 the figures were 229,678 and 11,616 
respectively in which year the classification was as follows :— 


| | 
Classteation Beer eer ad ee 
| 
Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts .. a 15,633 1,440 | 17,073 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ...| 8,357 1,382 | 9,739 
Biography and Correspondence ... . 6,310 1,361 7,874 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, etec.. wel 7,741 1,415 | 9,156 
Periodical and Serial Literature.. ; 34,749 A415 35, 164 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, ete. 7,154 382 | 7,536 
Theology, Moral and Mental Epilowyuy , and | Educa, i 
tion... 7,040 1,356 8,396 
Poetry and Drama... 3,750 212 3,962 
General Literature, Philology, and Collected Works.. 7,398 | 3,627 11,025 
Works of Reference ae ee 4,626 26 4,652 
Dupheates .., wae seas Ay _ oy 5,575 ed 5,575 
“ Mitchell” Library ; ie | 71,461 A 71,461 
Classified according to the Dewey Systemn— 
General Works Se . . ix oes 5,302 | ie 5,302 
Philosophy ... ae we ei aor es 950 er 950 
Religion oe ous ste a sa “i 1,706 be | 1,706 
Sociology 0. etree tee ee RSL | wf QTE 
Philology... ise ies oe ie a 515 “eh 51S 
Natnral Science... as adi Ass os 4,732 ie 4,732 
Usefnl Arts ... bey aoa Me a on 7,700 see 7,700 
Fine Arts... wai ae a sha ae 3,000 mee 3,600 
‘Literature ... ms 6,124 —_ G,124 
History (including Biography and Travel) ae 7,738 os 7,738 
Total... ees ee ates | 229,678 11,616 | 241,294 


The total cost to the Government of the library buildings has been 
£28,957 ; this includes expenditure for’exten’sions in 1886 and 1887, and for 
the reconstruction of the main building, completed in 1890, 


In 1899 Mr. David Scott Mitchell donated to the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 10,024 well-chosen volumes, together with 50 valuable 
pictures, and at his death, in 1907, bequeathed to the State the balance of a 
unique collection, consisting principally of books and manuscripts relating to 
Australasia, and coniprising over 60,000 volumes, and 300 framed paintings 
of local historic interest, valued at £100,000. A separate building designed 
on modern lines is under erection. The portion completed at a cost of 
£37,688, and opened on 8th March, 1910, now holds the Mitchell 
bequests, which, being so decidedly of Australian interest, form the nucleus 
of an historical library. During 1912, 3,347 volumes were added to the 
original collections, making a total of 74,808 volumes in the library. Of 
the additions the volumes and pamphlets-donated numbered 683. 


The attendance at the Public Library during 1912 was as follows :— 


Visitors:during Year. Average Attendance. 
- Branch. | Week-days. atertoeay. | Total. Week-days. i irid 
Reference .., Bi 158,915 10,791 | 169,106 526 | 195 
Mitchell .. ..| 24,162 /A16* | 14,578 47 | 58 


* Holidays, 
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The following statement shows the cost of maintenance and administration of 
the Public Library, including the Mitchell Library, for the last three years :— 


Salaries. ks, &c., : 
Year, r aa | ee Total. 
Reference, Mitchell. in Country. Binding. | 

| | : 

i o£ £ | £ £ i ¢£ 
1910 3,997 1,530 in 2,456 848 8,992 
1911 4,121 | 2,201 | 115 2,178 1,616 10,231 
1912 4,398 2,431 | 137 1,885 1,687 10,538 


Salaries in the Reference Library include expenditure in connection with the 
Board for International Exchanges and the preparation of Historical Records. 
The Sydney Municipal Library was formed by the transfer to the City 
Council in 1908-9 of the lending branch of the Public Library. The volumes 
forming the library and their daily average issue in classes for 1911 and 
1912 were as follows :— 


1911. 1912, 

Classification, } Average Average 

; Volumes. Daily Volumes, Daily 

Tssue. Issue. 

Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts .. 6,567 60°6 6,646 80°0 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology... 3,296 13°4 3,312 12°9 
Biography and Correspondence , 4,148 | 17°55 4,219 | 19°7 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, ete. 3,560 | 20°4 3,552 | 23°8 
Jurisprudence and Social Science... ae 1,788 11°5 1,877 14/1 
Moral and Mental aie ca and Religion {1,721 74 1,777 | 10-7 
Poetry and Drama se “s | 1,137 10°0 1,205 141 
Fiction and Prose 2,276 | 112°3 2,292 | 115-4 
Miscellaneous—General Philological ‘and Juvenile 2,780 | 86°7 3,505 | 98-4 
Total ree, ene ste ..| 27,273 | 339°8 | 28,385 | 389-1 


The attendance at the newspaper-room, attached to the library, was 
282,495 persons for the year 1912, or an average daily attendance of 908. 

Maintenance costs during 1912 amounted to £4,653, made up as follows :— 
Salaries, &c., £2,558 ; books, periodicals, binding, and electric lighting £2,095. 

Local libraries established in the principal population centres throughout 
the State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, receiving 
an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of monetary support 
accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established in connection with 
municipalities. Those of the former class preponderate, and in 1912 there 
were 433 such libraries with 660,168 volumes. Under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act of 1906, any shire or municipality, may 
establish a public library, art gallery, or museum. At the end of 1912 there 
were, in addition to the Sydney Municipal Library, 34 municipal libraries in 
the State, with 31,982 volumes. 

The library of the Austfalian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and 20,000 volumes 
may be found on the shelves. 

On 31st December, 1912, the library in connection with the Tech- 
nological Museum, at the Central Technical College, contained 7,000 text- 
books, and 2,600 periodicals of a technical nature, and other volumes to a 
total value of £5,600. At branch colleges there were 1,420 volumes, viz., 
Albury, 178; Bathurst, 169; Broken Hill, 210; .Goulburn, 28]; Gran- 
ville, 53 ; Maitland, 238; Newcastle, 291. 
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The Parliamentary Library contains over 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of vclumes are at the libraries of the Law Courts and Government Offices. 

The Bush Book Club, a private foundation, is intended to provide books 
to people in localities not served usually by Schools of Art, &e., and in 
sparsely settled districts, 

Private circulating libraries, the subscribers to which are charged com- 
paratively small fees, are used extensively. 


Navionan Art GaLtery ox New Soura Waxes, 

The National Art Gallery contains an excellent collection of paintings 
and statuary, including some of the most famous works of the best modern 
artists, aud some valuable gifts from private persons. 

The collection of water colours is exceptionally fine, and it is estimated 
that the pene value of the contents of the Gallery is at least £140,000. 

During (912, the Trustees acquired paintings, drawings, and etchings 
from the exhibition by British artists held in Wellington, N.Z,, and 
artists in London were commissioned to paint pictures for the Gallery, one, 
an Australian arust, having been engaged to provide a picture relating to the 
inception of the Austr: alian Nav y. 

The number of paintings, ke, in the Gallery on 31st Deceorber, 1911 
and 1912, and the amount expended iu purchasing works of art during 1912, 


are shown below :-— Cost of purebases” 


1911. 1912. 1912 

No, No. £ 
* Oil Paintings... ive a ie ai we 877 393 2,404 
Water Colours ... ake ta nae we B75 ast 193 
Black and White W orks fs, Big tie a» 623 526 172 
Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes.. as is vce VDE 160 47 

Various Art Works in Metals, ae Ceramics, 

Glass, Mosaic, &e. 360 368 52 


The atbendance at the National Art G lee dase the last six years has 


Visitors i in the Year. i Av erage Attend 

Year. Tiana SE oe i os 

W “eck Das 8. Sundays. “Week Days. | “Sundays. 
1907 | 165,638 o5,i9¢ | 522/830 
1908 ( 184,767 104,340 592 2,066 
1909 | 173,361 99,730 | 547 1,918 
1910 171,686 98,059 548 1,887 
1911 183,745 104,319 587 2,006 
1932 192,532 116,863 620 | 2,247 


Art students, under certain’ regulations, may copy any of the various works, 
and enjoy the. benefit of a collection of books of referorce on art subjects. Tn 
1894 a system of loan exchanges between Sydney, Metbourne, and Adelaide 
wus introduced, by which pictures are seut from Sydney to Melbourne and 
Adelaide and reciprocally, with results most Loneficia) to. the interests of art. 
Since 1895 the distribution of loan collections of pictures to the principal 
country towns is permitted for tenporary exhibition. During 1912, 112 
pictures were so distributed among ten country towns, and shown in 
technical museunis and municipal buildings. At the close of 1912 the total 
expenditure on the National Art Gallery, inclusive of the building, 
amounted, to £267,001, of which £109,699 had been oe ou works 
of art. The disbursements during 1910, 1911, and 1912 


1910. 1plt. ve 
£ £ 
Works of art .. .., see . 1,627 2,369 2, 568 
Salaries, &c. .,. ‘at ve a. 2,199 2,312 2,416 
Sundries 25 seis a see 725 612 768 
Cost to State oie w. £4,551 £5,293 £6,052 
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The aunual endowment for purchase of works of art is £2,000, but for some 
years this sum also covered portion of the expenditure for maintenance, &c. 
In 1912, pending the amendnient of the Act, an additional grant of £1,500 
was mace to the Art Gallery. The Gallery has received but small support 
from private endowments, and, consequent upou its limited funds, is largely 
restricted to the collection of specimens of conti mporary art. During the 
last twenty years more than £10,000 have been expended upon the purchase 
of works of Australian artists. Owing to the ditticulty of ohtaining suit- 
able and representative works of notable artists, the Trustees have decided 
to ‘purchase more sculpture, and are negotiating for works suitable for the 
exterior decoration of the building. 


Scuoois or Ars, ETC. 


Schools of Arts, and Mechanics’ or Working Men's Tustitutes, are 
established in uearly all centres of population throughout New South Wales. 
Particulars fur the years 1910, 1911, aud 1912 regarding these institutions, 
which are really libraries and recreation ceutres, are given below :— 


= ] 


Year. 
Particulars. tee aa = 
191. fA | 1912. 
A ot see — 
Institutions ... oo 28H eas 390 438 | 433 
Membership ave 9 | 43,792 46,350 | 47,749 
Books eae eee 890,799 | 623;440 | 660,168 : 
| 
£ £ | £ 
Value of library contents... . | 72,084 69,708 | 63,890 
», buildings... ore ..| 290,086 | 343,251 | 349,00] 
xovernment subsidy re wf 71,054 11,3538 | 31,152 
Subscriptions 2, ‘a | 18,390 19,647 | 19,645 
Other receipts a es wo! 37,460 48,9383 | 58,671 
Expenditure— | | 
On books, &ce. ... ie wot 40,670) | 11,088 | (11,288 
1) maintenance... its | 48,0383 | 67,249 | 73,994 
| | 


Other receipts in 1912 include £20,342 on account of billiards. Expend- 
iture for maintenance includes £9,643 in this connection. The Sydney 
Mechanics’ School of Arts is naturally the principal institute, having a 
membership of 2,645 and a library of 45,000 volumes. This institution 
was formed in 1833, essentially as a mechanics’ institute, and was intended to 
provide opportunities for evening study for those employed during the day. 
In 1873 the Working Men’s College was formed, but this section, devoted to 
the mechanic trades, was taken over by the Government in. 1883 and so 
carried on till 1593, when the Technieal College was opened. The educational 
work of the evening school has been continued at the institute, and classes 
for adults are held in literary and commercial subjects, 


Tur ARTS AND PROFESSIONS, 


Apart from the initiatory work of instruction in art manual work and in 
Singing, as portion of the syllabus work of the State schools, there is no 
organised State system of higher training for the arts, and practically all 
the preparation for art careers is undertaken by’ private schools. In the 
Technical Education scheme provision is made for teaching art work, 
modelling, and painting. At the public examinations of the University, 
drawing and the theory of musie form the subjects of the art section, and to 
accord with the standard of these examinations the requisite instruction is 
available in the State schools. But though the State system of education 
makes no direct provision for higher training in this connection, it offers 

‘ 
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encouragement indireetly by means of subsidies, such as that to the Royal 
Art Society of New South Wales, and by the maintenance of libraries, 
museums, and especially of the National Art Gallery. In connection with 
this institution, a private bequest enables the trustees to offer annually the 
Wynne Art Prize, valued at £33 for the best landscape painting of 
Australian scenery, ov the best figure sculpture executed by an Australian 
artist. 

During 1912 the Government of New South Wales decided to establish a 
Conservatorium of Arts and Music ; portion of the buildings used formerly 
in connection with the Federal Government House was set apart for the 
purpose, and is now in course of remodelling. Meanwhile a Library of 
Music has been instituted by the Public Instruction Department, and is 
housed temporarily in Sydney Girls’ High School ; it contains many valuable 
works which are available for the use of recognised musical societies and 
organisations, 

In New South Wales the majority of professional workers are connected 
with a society or association peculiar to their particular profession, and in 
most cases, excluding of course those professions for which the University of 
Sydney supplies preparation, such associations direct the educational work 
for entrance to the profession, mainly by conducting examinations and 
issuing certificates. Physicians, dentists, and pharmacists are bound by 
statute to register with the Medical or Dental Board before they can 
proceed to practise ; similarly, barristers and solicitors must be formally 
admitted to their profession. Similar control is contemplated in regard to 
hospital nurses, but other professions have not yet been regulated by statute, 
except in so far as restrictions are placed on employment, such as in mining 
industries and in connection with local government control, engineering, 
surveying, Shire aud Municipal Clerks, ete. In these cases the Government 
sets standards and issues certificates of fitness. 

For the medical and legal professions and in various branches of science 
the University provides the requisite training. The practice of medi- 
cine is restricted to persons registered by the New South Wales Medical 
Board under the Medical Practitioners Act of 1898 and Amendments 
of 1900. To become a legally qualified medical practitioner an appli- 
cant must prove to the satisfaction of the Board (a) that he isa doctor 
or bachelor of medicine of some University, or a physician or surgeon 
liceused or admitted as such by a college of physicians or ‘surgeons in Great 
Britain or Ireland ; (6) that he has completed a five-years’ medical course of a 
University or equivalent college, and has received after examination a 
diploma, degree, or license entitling him to practise medicine ; (c) or he is a 
member of the Company of Apothecarics of London, or a member or 
licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin. Medical officers duly appointed 
in His Majesty’s sea or land service are eligible for registration. 

During the last ten years the registrations of medical practitioners have 
been on an average eighty per annum, and at 31st December, 1912, there 
were 1,895 registrations in force. ‘Holders of degrees of M.D., M.B., and 
Ch.M., conferred by the University of Sydney, are entitled to registration 
and recognition in the United Kingdom in the same way as holders of 
similar degrees conferred by a British University are recognised in New 
South Wales. 

To qualify before the Dental Board of New South Wales, in terms of 
the Dentists Act, 1900, and the Amending Act of 1909, dentists must hold 
a recognised certificate ; or have been engaged for not less than four years 
in acquiring a professional knowledge of dentistry, and passed an exami- 
nation ; or produce a diploma in dentistry from an Australian University. 
Persons in, actual practice, or preparing for the profession at the time of 
passing of the Act, were exempted from these rigid provisions. 
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Following is the record of students in the School of Dentistry at the 
United Dental Hospital] :— 


Students, 


Year, - si = a om 
Deutal Board. | University. | Total. 

: et ahi Sh oh ps o 
1907 | 12 i 29 : 41 
1908 QU i 37 ' 58 
1909 | 24 | 27 ‘ bl 
1910 { 23 ! 38 ' 61 
1931 | 14 | 34 48 
1912 | 47 l 21 ‘ 68 


At the end of December, 1912, there were 1,345 registrations in force. 

Pharmacists are registered under the Pharmacy Board appointed under the 
Act of 1897. To qualify for registration, evidence must be adduced of three 
years’ apprenticeship in the business of a pharmacist keeping open shop ; 
or of holding a certificate of competency from a recognised College or 
Board ; or of registration under the Sale and Use of Poisons Act; or of 
having passed a preliminary examination before the Board, or the usual 
examinations of a recognised college or university. 

The number of preliminary examinations held prior to 1912 was 4, 
and 382 of the 783 candidates who presented themselves were successful. 
During 1912, 3 examinations were held, and 46 candidates were examined, 
24 being successful. The number of final examinations held previous to 
1912 was 28, and 154 candidates qualified out of 244 who sat. Tn 1912, in 
3 examinations, 31 were successful, 24 having failed. The Board accepted 
8 certificates of examination instead of the Preliminary examination and 
registered 39 indentures of apprentices. 

The Board is charged with the publication, in January of each year, of a 
list of all registered pharmacists, corrected up to 31st December previous. 
At the end of 1912 the registrations in force numbered 1,100. In addition 
to qualified pharmacists, other dealers in poisons must be registered before 
the Pharmacy Board and obtain annual licenses. During 1912, 350 such 
poison licenses were issued, besides 62 to registered pharmacists. During the 
past eleven years the registrations of pharmacists have averaged 34 per annum. 

Members of the nursing profession are registered and certificated by the 
Australasian Trained Nurses’ Association, which was established in New South 
Wales in 1899, and has branches in the other States. Yor the year ended 
30th June, 1913, the register of nurses in New South Wales showed as 
follows :—General, 1,357 ; Obstetric, 673. 

Barristers and solicitors may proceed through the courses provided in the 
Law School at the University, or they may qualify for admission by the Bar 
examinations. Barristers practising in New South Wales at the end of 1912 
nuinbered 169; solicitors at the same date numbered 1,025, viz., 417 in the 
country, and 608 in Sydney. 

Men desirous of entering into articles of clerkship with Attorneys, and 
who have not taken a University Degree, nor passed the preliminary 
examination required in England, Scotland, and Ireland, are required to pass 
a preliminary examination conducted by the University. The standard of 
the law matriculation examination is the University matriculation examina- 
tion, lower division, Clerks are alto required te pass three subsequent 
examinations in Legal History and Law before application for admission as 
solicitors. The examinations are conducted by a Board appointed by the 
Supreme Court. 
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SHIPPING. 


LEGISLATION AND SUPERVISION. 


TuHE principle of merchant shipping legislation is that the ship is subject to 
the law of the country in which such ship is registered. This general principle 
is modified by the fact that the various parts of the British, Empire have 
power to regulate their own coasting trade, and by the further fact that as 
regards ships other than those registered locally, and engaged in coastal 
trade, these legislative powers are restricted to territorial limits, and are 
therefore inoperative on the high seas. Under the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia Constitution Act there is an exception in regard to ‘‘ round voyages.” 


Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901, 
the shipping of the State was controlled partly by Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by enactments of the Legislature 
of New South Wales. 


The Commonwealth Constitution Act empowered the Commonwealth 
Government to make laws with respect to trade and commerce, also to 
lighthouses, light-ships, beacons and buoys, and quarantine. 


Section 98, Part IV, of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, extended 
this power to include navigation and shipping, and enactments were made 
accordingly in regard to Sea Carriage of Goods, 1904, and Seamen’s Com- 
pensation, 1909. Specific legislation in regard to navigation and shipping 
was introduced in the Commonwealth Parliament (Senate) in 1904. A 
Royal Commission wes eppointed subsequently to investigate matters 
incidental to the Bill. An amended Bill, embodying the results of the 
British-Australasian Conference held in London in 1907, was introduced in 
September, 1907, but did not become law. In the 1912 Session of the 
Federa] Parliament a new Navigation Bill of 424 clauses, which had been 
passed by the Senate, was among the first taken by the House of 
Representatives. This Bill, which passed the final stages in December, 1912, 
is awaiting formal proclamation to come into effect. The Act is drafted on 
the lines of the Merchant Shipping Act, and of the local Navigation Acts of 
New South Wales and New Zealand. 


Meanwhile the shipping trade of the State remains under the general 
supervision of the Navigation Department of New South Wales, adminis- 
tering the Navigation Act, 1901, and its amendments, on the basis of 
Imperial enactments; while within Port Jackson, control of shipping, and 
matters incidental thereto, is vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. «. 


THe NAVIGATION DEPARTMENT. 


Under the Navigation Act, 1901, the jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
of the Department of Navigation extends to the navigable waters lying 
within one nautical league of the coast, end to the inlaged navigable waters 
of New South Wales. It includes all ports and harbours except the port of 
Sydney, which is administered by the Sydney Harbour Trust. The Super- 

L245 —A 
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intendent of Navigation has general superintendence of all matters within 
the jurisdiction relating to the issue, suspension, and cancellation of 
certificates of competency and of service; the preservation of ports, 
harbours, havens, and navigable creeks and rivers; the licensing, appoint- 
ment, and removal of pilots; the regulation of lighthouses, and superin- 
tendence of lights, and other sea, harbour, or river marks; the placing or 
removing of moorings; the granting to and regulation of licenses for ballast 
lighters; the licensing and regulation of watermen, boatmen, and boats 
plying for hire, and the determination of fees and rates chargeable for such 
services; steam and other ferry boats; harbour and river steamers; 
safety and prevention of accidents; unscaworthy ships; life-saving 
appliances, lights, fog-signals, and sailing rules; and the accommodation 
for seamen. The Department also administers the Wharfage and Tonnage 
Rates Act, 1901, in all ports within New South Wales, except Port Jackson. 


Port Duss. 


Shipping charges payable on account of vessels entering ports of New South 
Wales include pilotage rates (unless the Master holds an exemption certificate) 
and harbour removal dues, harbour and light rates, wharfage rates, tonnage 
rates. In addition to these charges, regulations under the Navigation Act, 
1901, stipulate the fees for swinging ships in the adjustment of compasses, 
and for surveys and the issue of certificates, &c. Fees for engagement and 
discharge of seamen are fixed by the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The Customs Acts 
impose upon the master of every ship the duty of reporting the ship and 
cargo. 


Pilotage Rates are 2d. per ton on ontry or clearance, except in the following 
. Cases :— 


Ships entering or clearing in ballast, or entering for docking or re- 
fitting, 1d. per ton. 


Ships compelled to enter port for coaling, provisions, orders, &c., 1d. 
per ton on arrival or departure. 


Minimum fee, Sydney or Newcastle, £2 10s.; other ports, £1 5s.; 
maximum fee £20. 


Harbour Removal Dues.—Ships of 300 tons, £1; increasing 5s. per 100 tons 
to 600 tons. Thereafter 600-800 tons, £2; 800-1,000 tons, £2 10s.; 
increasing £1 per 500 tons to a maximum of 2,000 tons. 


Harbour and Light Rates.—Half-ycarly charges 4d. per ton. Payment 
at one port carries exemption for the half year for all other ports of the 
State. Rates are not enforced against vessels engaged in the whaling 


trade, nor vessels compelled to enter a port for repairs, orders, provisions, 
&e. . 


Wharjage.—Inward wharfage rates, at a genoral rate of 2s. 6d. per ton, 
are levied on all goods unshipped at the port of Sydney from vessels 
berthed at any wharf, &c., vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust 
Commissioners. Harbour rates, at an all-round :ate of 10d. per ton, 
-are levied on all gocds ex vessels lying in the stream or berthed at any 
land'ng place*hot vested in the Commissioners. There are special 
rates—considerably lower than the all-round rate—levied on produce 
and cargo of small value; transhipment cargo is charged an all-round 
rate of 5d. per ton. as 
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Tonnage.—Tonnage is levied on all vessels. over 240 tons register, berthed 
at the wharves, &c., in the port of Sydney. vested in the Sydney 
Harbour Trust Commissioners. The rate is $d. per ton per day, for 
the first six days, on the registered tonnage of the vessel up to 5,000 
tons, and id. per ton per day for the first six days on tonnage in excess 
of 5,000 tons, but, when the pericd during which the wharf, &c., is 
occupied exceeds six days, half these rates are leviable. In calculating 
tonnage, pcrticns of a day are charged a proportion of one-quarter, 
one-half, and three-quarters respectively, of the amount leviable for the 
whole day. 


Berthing Charges.—On vessels under 240 tons register, berthing charges are 
levied at rates ranging from a minimum of 2s. 6d. to a maximum of 
103. per vessel, according to the tonnage thereof. 


DECENTRALISATION. 


Sydney is the chief.trading centre in the State, and, for the majority of 
shipping lines, a terminal port which is cquipped with extensive facilities for 
shipment and discharge of passengers and cargo. It is also the centre io 
which all the railways of the State converge. This centralisation has resulted 
in considerable congestion of business in Sydney, and as a preliminary to 
decentralisation of the growing volume of traflic, a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed in June, 1910, to report as to the best means of 
effecting this object. 


The Commission’s recommendations included the establishment of ports 
for oversea shipment at Port Stephens to the north, and Jervis Bay to the 
south, of Sydney, these points to be connected by the construction of cross# 
lines with the existing railways, 


As tothe shipping places along the coast of New South Wales which offer 
shelter for vessels of small draught, their utilisation for oversea purposes 
would involve large expense. As has been indicated, they are mostly 
anchorages with. ocean jetties, or bar harbours at the mouths of the rivers. 
In many places the construction of breakwaters has been undertaken to 
afford additional shelter or to improve the entrances by preventing the 
ingross of sand from the ocean beaches. 


Wollongong and Port Kembla are used mainly for the shipment of coal 
from the southern coal-fields, and in the trade connected with the smelting 
and other industries established in the vicinity. Wollongong is an artificial 
harbour, excavated out of rock, with a retaining wall to form a shipping 
basin. At Port Kembla, which for some years has been a coal-loading station, 
the works are practically completed for the purpose of forming an enclosed 
harbour, with an area of about 334 acres at low water. The area having 
a depth of 30 feet or over is 165 acres; the entrance is 900 feet wide, with 
a depth of 50 feet. 


The trade of the Northern Rivers is hampered considerably by the 
unsatisfactory river entrances, the navigation of the bars Veing difficult 
and uncertain; a scheme is in progress and the preliminary work has been 
started in the establishment of a deep-sea port at Coff’s Harbour, 240 m/les 
pies of Sydney, to provide reliable transport fo. the rich products of the 

istrict. 
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OVERSEA AND INTERSTATE SHIPPING. 


The following statement shows in comparative form the number and 
tonnage of vessels, oversea and interstate, entered and cleared from the 
various ports of the State during the last ten years, and the aggregate 
for all ports over the same period :— 


i 
Twofold Bay | other Ports. 


Sydney. Newcastle. Kembla. (Eden.) Total. 
Year. : prc 2 | > 
2 | 3 g a 4 | 4 
< o S o (>) 
FA | Tonnage. a Tonnage. | 4 |Tonnage. R Tonnage.. & |Tonnage.| ¥% /|Tonnage, 
oO eo }o° > oS = 2: 
S| i o> ! > > = Le 


ENTRIES, 
! ! | 

1903 | 1,993 | 3,348,966 | 674 | 1,034,440 | 25 | 31,124 | 87 | 27,025 | 174 | 22,093 | 2,953 | 4,463,648 
1904 | 1,872 | 3,320,953 | 692 | 1,022,066 ; 30 | 37,297 | 63 | 33,300] 56 5,563 /2,718 | 4,419,179 
1905] 1,831 | 3,401,013 | 717 , 1,182,267 | 57 | 74,085 | 34 | 30,772] 86] 9,374 |2,725 | 4,697,511 
1906 | 1,919 | 3,751,458 | 815 ' 1,404'844 | 68 | 85,324 | 35 | 33,276] 56 / 8,817 | 2,893 | 5,283,719 
1907 | 2,163 | 4,273,995 | 909 | 1,657,234 | 76 | 92,320 | 32 | 31,644 | 58 | 15,760 | 3,238 | 6,070,953 
1908 | 2,128 | 4,409,021 | 908 | 1,746,070 | 39} 58,910 | 50 | 54,908 | 71 | 29,875 |3,196 | 6,298,784 
1909 | 2,062 | 4,507,187 | 620 ' 1,182,031 | 42 | 72,994 | 71 | 36,468 | 66 | 21,354 | 2,861 | 5,870,034 
1910 | 2,021 | 4,791,029 | 694 | 1,303,133 | 64 | 87,831 | 69 | 78,340 | 89 | 295786 | 2,937 | 6,290,119 
1911 | 2,181 | 5,246,351 | 701 ; 1,357,132 ; 64 | 102,866 ; 55 | 63,145 | 126 | 52,641 |3,127 | 6,822,135 
1912 | 2,333 | 5,732,055 | 806 , 1,570,581 | 35,148 | 49 | 58,798 | 101 | 43,464 | 3,354 | 7,490,046 


> 
or 


CLEARANCES. 


1903 | 1,409 | 2,585,445 | 1,143 | 1,639,165 |146 | 173,606 |100 | 38,806 | 209 | 29,894 | 3,007 | 4,466,916 
1904 | 1,527 | 2,896,631 | 1,005 | 1,405,112 | 84 |111,710 | 69 |; 35,871 82 | 10,690 | 2,767 | 4,460,014 
1905 | 1,413 | 2,922,461 | 1,062 | 1,586,134 |103 |135,198 | 36 | 31,479 | 80 | 8,841 | 2,694 | 4,684,108 
1906 | 1,516 | 3,277,907 | 1,115 | 1,762,472 |140 |185,793 | 38 | 37,486 | 74 | 11,373 | 2,883 | 5,275,031 
1907 | 1,718 | 3,717,792 | 1,221 | 2,044,706 |155 |197,832 | 32 | 31,957 | 79 | 16,995 | 3,205 | 6,009,282 
1908 | 1,592 | 3,642,793 | 1,372 | 2,408,946 |106 |154,111 | 49 | 51,235 | 100 | 46,040 | 3,219 | 6,303,125 
1909} 1,559 | 3,795,231 979 | 1,676,759 | 93 |123,761 | 49 | 61,417 87 | 32,258 | 2,767 | 5,689,426 
1910 | 1,676 | 4,299,857 | 1,082 | 1,915,312 |115 |146,656 | 54 | 64,629 | 108 | 45,411 | 3,035 | 6,471,855 
1911] 1,691 } 4,459,030 | 1,151 | 2,106,013 |104 | 141,332 | 51 | 61,380 | 149 | 66,027 |3,146 | 6,833,782 
1912 | 1,787 | 4,822,889 | 1,293 | 2,395,674 hace 124,531 | 48 | 58,509 | 11L | 51,402 |3,346 | 7,453,005. 


Of “Other Ports,” grouped together in the above table, the more im- 
portant are Bellambi, and Ballina, Richmond River. Following are the 
figures for each of the “‘ Other Ports,” for 1912 :— 


Entries, Clearances. 


Port. 


Vessels.| Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. 


Tweed River ... ae sce 9 | 1,044 9 1,044 
Richmond River (Ballina) .... 40 | 10,977 | 40 10,977 
Clarence River ois --| 26 | 6,310 ; 27 6,152 
Nambucca River ie oe 3 536 |; 2 441 
Port Stephens ... ae és 3 3,301 9 7,907 


Bellambi ove ese ---| 20 21,296 24 24,881 


In these shipping records the total voyages of vessels are included, but 
account is not taken of ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, nor of 
vessels trading between ports in New South Wales. The tonnage quoted is 
net. 


Vessels are entered at the first port of call in New South Wales, and cleared 
at the port from which final departure is taken from the State. 
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The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
arriving in and departing from all ports of New South Wales, with the average 
tonnage per vessel, at intervals of five years since 1860, are as follows :— 


Entries. Clearances. Average 
‘Year. - se 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessel. 

i 4 

| 
1860 1,424 427,835 1,438 431,484 300 
1865 1,912 635,888 2,120 690,294 329. 
1870 1,858 689,820 2,066 771,942 373 
1875 2,376 1,109,086 2,294 1,059,101 464 
1880 2,108 1,242,458 2,043 1,190,321 586: 
1885 2,601 2,088, 307 ] 2,583 2,044,770 797 
1890 2,326 2,340,470 2,317 2,294,911 998 
1895 2,390 2,851,546 2,405 2,854,705 1,190 
1900 | 2,784 4,014,755 2,714 3,855,748 1,432 
1905 2,725 4,697,511 2,694 4, 684, 108 1,731 
1910 2,937 6,290,119 3,035 . 6,471,855 2,137 
1911 3,127 6,822, 135 . 38,146 6,833,782 2,177 
1912 3,354 7,490,046 3,346 7,453,005 2,230 


Between 1860 and 1912, the number of vessels engaged in the trade of the 
State has more than doubled, the entries increasing from 1,424 to 3,354. Im 
the same period the tonnage of the vessels increased nearly eighteen times. .# 


The average tonnage has advanced steadily, and in the last twenty years 
very rapidly. In 1905 the average was 1,731, representing the highest 
figure recorded at that date; but in each subsequent year a new record has. 
been made, the average for 1912 being 2,230, which is more than seven times 
the average for 1860, and nearly 30 per cent. greater than the average of 
1905. And side by side with an advance in tonnage has been an improve- 
ment in the class of accommodation provided both on passenger and on cargo 
steamers, special provision being made on the latter steamers for refrigerat- 
ing space, to assure carriage in good condition of meat, fruit, butter, and 
other perishable produce. 


Compared with other Australian States the shipping tonnage of New South 
Wales is greatest. The relative positions may be seen in the following 
statement of shipping entries from oversea, direct and indirect (via States), . 
for 1912 :— 


| Direct. Via States, 
State, 
Vessels. | Tonnage, Vessels, | Tonnage. 
} 
New South Wales ... ane 849 1,847,943 590 2,116,174 
Victoria eas ave ae 260 701,313 465°°| 1,684,762. 
Queensland ... Per oe 210 345,702 204 805,662... 
South Australia ‘ oe 210 634,622 224 896,817. 
Western Australia ... -.| 378 1,180,944 | 6 12,907 ~ 
Tasmania ... Ses eet 100 387,661 ~  § 20,544 - 
Northern Territory ats 33 65,172 41 72,880: 
—|— aoe a) 
Total... wee es-| 2,035 5,163,357 | 1,539 5,609,746 


The figures relating to clearances oversea, direct and indirect, correspond” 
closely with the entries, and emphasise the importance of the New South 
Wales shipping trade. Summarising oversea and interstate trade, the 
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following figures are obtained for entries and clearances for the different 
States and the Northern Territory of Australia during 1912, and show the 
Telative pre-eminence of New South Wales :— 


Entries. Clearances. 
State. = a 

Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

Now South Wales ... se 3,354 7,490,046 3,346 7,453,005 
Victoria 2,399 5,426,146 2,385 5,410,801 
Queensland... ... ’ 1,020 | 2,024,828 | 1,040 | 2,033,803 
South Australia eis ‘ . 1,213 3,662,060 1,204 3,660,533 
Western Australia ... . * 780 2,621,787 765 2,614,127 
Tasmania ... agit 1,009 1,321,800 1,007 1,322,496 
Northern Territory : . 74 138,052 74 | 138,052 
Total ... ee xg .| 9,849 22,684,219 9,821 | 22,632,817 

| 


That Sydney is one of the chief ports of the world is evident from a com- 
parison of its oversea and interstate shipping entries (entirely exclusive of 
coastal trade) with the returns of other ports, as shown by the following table. 
The figures quoted relate to the latest years available, viz., 1912 for Austral- 
asia, and 1911 for other ports :— 


Port. Eee | Port. Heese 
I 
Sydney 5,782,055 ) Aden .. 3,594, $88 
Melbourne ... 5,299,896 | Singapore ... 7,737,785 
Brisbane 1,832,128 | Penang ‘ 3,877,981 
Port Adelaide 3,175,796 Hong Kong 11,138,527 
Fremantle 1,977,306 || Cape Town... 2,195,902 
Hobart a 832,764 || Durban 3,078,745 
Auckland .., $20,230 || Montreal ... 1,702,690 
London 11,973,249 || Halifax 1,474,372 
Liverpool 7,887,719 || Victoria (B.C.) 1,374,102 
Cardiff 5,526,426 | Hamburg ... 11,830,949 
Tyne Ports ... 7,343,225 || Marseilles ... 8,051,321 
Hull 3,534,964 || Havre 3,582,065 
Southampton 4,466,314 || Antwerp 13,233,677 
Glasgow... 2,146,512 || Rotterdam... 10,624,499 
Leith... ote 1,417,534 || Copenhagen | 8,278,674 
Calcutta... 2,093,771 || New York... wot 13,428,950 
Bombay as 2,083,208 Boston 2,836,611 
Colombo... 7,074,152 | Shanghai 4,183,528 
’ Gibraltar .., 5,903,529 | Monte Video 8,244,375 
Malta 4,119,221 Rio de Janeiro 5,212,713 


The total-shipping tonnage—oversea, and coastwise—shows Sydney even 
to greater advantage, at least as far as Australian ports are concerned, 
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Appended are the figures, including coastal, for the principal ports of 
Australasia and the United Kingdom, for the year 1911 :— 


Port. Tonnage. | Port. Tonnage. 
Australia— England— i 
Sydney ......) 7,769,040 || London ... ...| 19,662,664 
Melbourne ... «| 5,928,065 Liverpool ... | 14,612,751 
Newcastle ... «| 3,807,094 Cardiff cue ...| 10,738,059 
Port Adelaide «| 3,104,641*)/ Southampton | 6,841,982 
Brisbane... «| 2,452,782 Hull She «| 5,165,763 
Fremantle ... «| 2,038,422 Plymouth ... wi 4,475,991 
Townsville ... se! 1,222,603 
Albany ts «| 1,164,389 || Scotland— 
Hobart tii sue 862,746 Glasgow... in 5,695,542 
Leith “oa sie 2,350,805 
New Zealand— 
Wellington ... «| 2,995,826 || Ireland— 
Lyttelton ... | 2,137,051 Cork Sie ase 4,230,153 
Auckland ... «| 1,822,824 Belfast rt eee 3,105,624 
Dunedin... ws 1,084,269 Dublin Se 434 2,641,944 
| 
| 


* Exclusive of Coastal Shipping—not available 


The rate of progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been uniform, 
the increase from the year 1860 to 1890 being at an average rate of about 
5-6 per cent. per annum, and from 1890 onwards at the rate of 5-7 per cent. 
per annum. ‘The vessels registered as entered at Sydney considerably exceed 
in tonnage those cleared. This is caused by vessels, leaving Sydney 
for Newcastle for the purpose of shipping coal, being reckoned as departures 
from Newcastle, and not from Sydney. For this reason the clearances of 
Newcastle uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be noticed in the following. 
statement, which shows the shipping entered from and cleared to countries 
outside New South Wales at both Sydney and Newcastle for quinquennial 
periods from 1860 to 1910, and for 1911 and 1912 :— 


Sydney. Newcastle, 
Year. 
Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
tons. tons, tons, tons 

1860 292,213 275,630 111,274 134,480 
1865 | 423,570 421,049 189,620 * 248,769 
1870 385,616 364,758 283,091 383,242 
1875 | 590,700 468,423 510,902 573,626. 
1880 827,738 641,996 400,598 516,480: 
1885 1,608,169 1,283,888 452,946 722,865 
1890 1,644,589 1,356,632 625, 398 842,180 
1895 2,027,951 1,669,654 727,834 1,048,400 
1900 2,716,651 2,109,739 1,160,758 1,523,976 
1905 3,401,013 2,922,461 1,182,267 1,586,134 
1910 | 4,791,029 4,299,857 1,303,133 1,915,312 
1911 5,246,351 4,459,030 1,357,132 2,106,013 
1912 5,732,055 4,822, 889 1,570,581 2,395,674 
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NATIONALITIES OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the State of New South Wales is carried, to a very great extent, 
under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and 
British possessions being controlled by shipowners of the United Kingdom, 
and the. interstate trade chiefly by local shipowners. Foreign-owned shipping 
has become increasingly important in the last thizty years, and the greater 
portion of the direct trade transacted with foreign ports is now carried in 
non-British vessels. In the Australian trade the steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes have been engaged since 1883, those of two German lines com- 
menced later, and more recently the vessels of American, Japanese, and 
Dutch companies. From the table given below, distinguishing British and 
foreign shipping during the last fifty-two years, it will be seen that the British 
tonnage entered and cleared in 1860 was 689,251, or 80-2 per cent. of the 
total of 859,319 tons; while in 1880 the proportion was as high as 92-9, 
British vessels representing 2,259,924 tons out of a total of 2 432, 779. Iu 
1912, however, the British shipping had fallen to 80- -2 per cent., the foreign 
tonnage being 19-8 per cent. 


Tonnage, es Percentage. 

Year. bodes = 

| British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. 

— = ann = 

1860 689,251 170,068 859,319 | 80°21 19°79 
1865 | 1,248,249 77,933 1,326, 182 | 94:12 | 588 
1870 1,333,410 128,352 1,461,762 91-22 8°78 
1875 2,001,641 166,546 2,168,187 | 92°32 7°68 
isso | 2,259,924 | 172,855 2,432,779 | 92°89 TAL 
1885 | 8,615,582 517,495 4,133,077 87°48 12°52 
1890 4,030,472 604,909 4,635,381 86-95 13°05 
1895 | 5,061,387 644,864 5,706,251 88°70 | 11°30 
1900 | 6,702,106 1,169,897 7,870,503 8515 | 14-85 
1905 8,033,943 1,347,676 9,381,619 85°63 14°37 
1910 10,723,040 2,038, 934 12,761,974 84°02 15°98 
1911 11,239,844 2,416,073 13,655,917 82°31 17°69 
1912 | 11,983,698 2,959,353 14,943,051 80°20 19°80 

{ 


Of the tonnage included as British, a large proportion is owned or registered 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


In 1870, out of 1,383,410 tons of shipping entered and cleared under the 
British flag, 964,718 tons, or 72-3 per cent., belonged to British possessions, 
the great bulk being Australasian. In 1880, out of 2,259,924 tons of British 
shippin rg entered and cleared, 1,499,236 tons, or 66-3 per cent., belonged to 
British colonics. In 1890, 60-9 per cent. of British shipping was owned and 
registered in Australasia. In 1900 the shipping of British nationality 
entered and cleared this State amounted to 6,702,106 tons (of which 3,590,284. 
tons, or 53-6 per cent., were Australasian) out of a total of 7,870, 503. 
In 1901 the total tonnage of vessels trading with this State was 8,407,301 
and of these the vessels owned in the Austrahan Commonwealth 
represented 3,348,502 tons, or 39-8 per cent. of the total; while in 1912, 
less than 33 per cent. of the total was Australian. The proportion of 
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shipping belonging to the United Kingdom and other British Possessions 
has been faily constant at about 47 per cent. during the last decennium, 
though it has shown a tendency to increase during the last three years. 


The tonnage of the foreign vessels trading with New South Wales exhibits 
an advance during the last twenty years, increasing from 13 per cent. of the 
total to nearly 20 per cent. For the year 1912, the total tonnage of the 
principal nationalities is given below. Germany stands first with 10-31 per 
cent. of the total, then Norway with 2-83 per cent., and France with 2-07 per 
cent. The only other nation whose carrying trade with the State is im-. 
portant is Japan with 1-92 per cent. 


_ The statement below shows the number and tonnage of shipping of the 
principal nationalities that entered and cleared the ports of New South 
Wales in 1910, 1911, and 1912, as well as the tonnage proportions per cent :—- 


Entries and Clearances, Tonnage 
Nationality. 1910. 1911. | 1912. 
| Vessels, | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. | 1910. 1911. 1912, 
—— — os _ seine is J — 
British— 
Australian .. | 2,984 | 4,463,079 | 3,011 | 4,645,195 | 3,127 | 4,892,143 | 34°67 | 34:02 | 32-74 
New Zealand —..|._——«581 | 1,004,548 665 | 1,080,498 779 | 1,844,279) 787 | 7-91 97010 
United Kingdom ..| 1,624 | 5,229,381 1,519 | 5,475,280 1,539 | 5,709,879 | 40°92 46°09 88°21 
Other British oe 19 26,037 32 | 38,871 31 37,897 20 | 29 25 
ne Ae Rens | eS eee ie annem 
Total .. @ i 5,058 |10,723,040 | 5,227 |11,289,S44 5,476 |11,983,698 | 84°02 82°31 80°20 
—— —|——_ — el ees Ce cee ds | 
Foreign — i 
France oe . 144 282,551 152 311,287 146 310,001 2°21 2°28 207 
Germany .. =| 335 950,100 401 | 1,193,782 508 | 1,540,352 | 7°44 8°74 10°31 
Norway os o 189 308,603 208 369,840 245 422,747 2°42 2°70 2°83. 
Sweden ee ° 28 72,976 28 70,772 23 57,662 57 52 | “89 
Netherlands. 4g | 91,850 50 | 97,028 50 | 91,201 mm) ogi 6 
Italy oe vel 38 70,079 32 49,415 27 42,462 “85 "36 28 
Japan ~ | 54 160,413 74 218,036 94 286,774 1°26 | 1°60 192 
United States of : : i * ; 
Anierica - vi 46,631 76 70,527 61 96,279 ‘37 “52 64 
Other Nationalities 31 65,731 25 H 35,386 70 | 112,875 44 “26 “15 
Total .. es 914 | 2,038,934 1,046 2,416,073 1,224 | 2,959,353 1598 17°69 19-80 
Grand Total ..] 5,972 |i2,761,974| 6,278 |13,655,917 | 6,700 | 14,943,051) 100-0 | 100-00 100-00 


Direction oF SHippinc TRADE. 


Of the tonnage engaged in the outward trade of New South Wales, approxi- 
mately half goes to other Australian States. The following table shows, for 
the specified years in comparative form, the tonnage entered from and cleared 
for the countries within the British Empire, and the principal foreign 
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countries; the figures represent the nominal tonnage or cargo space of the 
vessels carrying the goods, and not the actual weight of the goods carried, 
which latter information it is impossible to obtain :— 


Entered from and cleared for various Countries. 


Country. ; 1290. 1900, 1912. 


Vessels.| Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage, |Vessels.| Tonnage. 
} 


British Empire— 


Australian States ats 12,974 | 2,544,905 | 3,082 | 3,861,154 |3,773 | 6,998,135 
United Kingdom tes | 318 651, 133 341 954,232 476 | 2,293,848 
New Zealand ... ik .-| 460 332,793 | 540 598,710 | 677 | 1,489,487 
India and Ceylon wh ae 33 61,820 57 138,993 61 191,185 
“Hong Kong ina vet a 64 92, 523, 68 121,933 31 49,283 
Canada ... ans 4 5,108 4] 76,477 42 160,835 
Union of South ‘Africa— 
Cape Colon wits Sa 12 18,744 152; 240,755 . 
Neale, ‘one ahha a 40 | 0701 |} 82] 67,922 
Fiji me ae 66 68,003 65 64,125 71 151,631 
Straits Settlements ... w{ 24) 33,994 19 31,212 61 154,967 
Papua... on ne sal! Bae Sh, Scere 14 11,448 22 18,088 
Ocean Island 00.00. se] fo ceeeenees mck ll engiesieds 30 69,601 
Other British Possessions ... 13 9,079 46 46,653 O38 14,930 
Total, British ... ...| 8,968 | 3,818,097 | 4,465 | 6,206,393 |5,299 | 11,609,912 
Foreign Countries— 
France ... ie waa wal 95 57,096 44 100,793 40 123,792 
Germany wtih at ies 69 133,368 70 234,817 | 219 743,632 
Belgium .. as 10 14,426 13 28,129 19 58,563 
United States of ‘America ..| 154) 222,483 | 157 303,187 | 218 565,960 
China, «e ees a 8 10,365 19 41,161 1 3,905 
ee i ue ws 4 5,150 34 83,179 98 248,240 
New Caledonia .. an .| 100 97,823 | 118 143,867 70 139,804 
Java a a we) 20 26,837 45 89,129 39 142,542 
Philippine Islands .., —...| 14 19,323 31 44,825 27. 83,200 
Hawaiian Islands.) |e 94 | 107,248 | 20, 49,493 
Peru a aad as vee 15 17,676 28 37,411 51 82,812 
Chile wes {100 115,222 211 | 295,829 309 683,147 
Other Foreign Countries wl 156 97,515 169 154,535 270 408,049 
| lhe - 
Total, Foreign... ...)_ 675 | 817,284 | 1,033 | 1,664,110 | 1,401} 3,333,139 


All Tonnage... ..-| 4,648 | 4,635,381 | 5,498 | 7,870,503 | 6,700 | 14,943,051 


Out of a total tonnage amounting to 14,943,051 in 1912, vessels from 
other Australian States provided 6,998,135, or 46-8 per cent. The United 
Kingdom furnished the next largest tonnage with 2,293,848 tons, or 
15-4 per cent., followed by New Zealand with 1,439,487 tons, equal to 
9-6 per cent. Germany is first among foreign countries with 743,632 
tons, or 5-0 per cent.; Chile following with 683,147 tons, or 4-6 per cent.; 
and United States of America with 565,960 tons, or 3-8 per cent. of the total, 


During the period 1890-1912, the tonnage of the United Kingdom 
increased by 1,642,715 tons, or 252 per cent., while the tonnage of ships 
trading with British dominions increased by 7,791,815, or 204 per cent.; 
and with Germany by 610,264 tons, or 458 per cent. Consequent on the 
discontinuance of the direct line of mai! steamers between San Francisco 
and Sydney, there was a decrease in the tonnage of the United States 
between the years 1907 and 1911. In 1912, however, there was .& 
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decided increase, and as the opening of the Panama Canal will provide 
a direct sea-route to the east coast of America, further increases may be 
* expected. 


The growth of trade with Eastern Asia since 1900 is apparent from the 
darge increase in the tonnage of vessels plying between this State and Japan, 
Java, and the Philippine Islands. A line of Dutch steamers to Java was 
‘established in 1907. 


The tonnage for Chile shows a marvellous increase. Vessels from 
Chile and other South American countries arrive usually in ballast to load 
coal, which is the chief item of export from New South Wales to South 
America. 


The great increase in German tonnage is due principally to the fact that 
Germans are large buyers of wool at the Sydney sales, and the wool purchased 
is sent by German steamers, to Germany direct, instead of London for 
transhipment. 


The tables given above do not disclose the full extent of the shipping 
communication between New South Wales and other countries, since 
the records, relating only to terminal ports, entirely disregard the 
business of intermediate ports of call, which, being on the direct route of so 
many shipping lines, are visited regularly by vessels both on their outward 
and inward journeys. Some idea of the extent of the State’s shipping 
facilities may be gathered from the lists given elsewhere in this chapter, of 
places having direct and indirect communication with New South Wales; 
and in the chapter relating to Commerce, the value of the trade of New 
South Wales with verious countries is classified according to continents. 


STeAM AND SAILING VESSELS. 


Records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish steamers from sailing 
vessels, but the tendency to supersede sailing vessels by steamers has been 
abundantly apparent in the years which have elapsed since. In 1876, 
about which time the change was making itself apparent, the steam tonnage 
was 912,554, as compared with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 42-9 
per cent and 57-1 per cent., respectively. The relative positions were trans- 
posed within the following ten years, and the tonnage of sailing ships in 
1912 though higher than years 1910 and 1911 was, with these exceptions, 
lower than in any year since 1876. The tonnage was 956,953, or 6-4 per 
cent. of the total shipping, as compared with steam tonnage, 13,986,098, or 
93:6 per cent. The steam tonnage in 1912 was fourteen times as great 
asin 1876. The progress of the tonnage of cach class will be scen from 
the following table :— 


¥ Steam. Sailing. Ee a fabs nL 0 
ear. ite 
Entered. Cleared. Entered. | Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
tons. tons. ' tons. tons. per cent. | per cent. 
1876 473,821 438,733 600, 604 614,567 44°10 41°65 
1880 803,935 746,437 ; 438,523 443,884 64°71 62°71 
1885 | 1,413,551 1,378,292 674,756 | 666,478 67-69 67°41 
1890 1,759,475 1,768,848 580,995 526,063 75°18 77:08 
1895 2,132,753 2,161,176 718,793 693,529 74°79 75°71 
1900 3,206, 657 3,140,449 808,098 715,299 79°87 81°45 
1905 4,051,884 | 4,042,703 645,627 641,405 86°26 86°31 
1910 5,892,049 | 6,047,832 398,070 424,023 93°67 93°45 
1911 6,427,442 6,424,865 394,693. 408,917 94°71 94°02. 
1912 7,010,420 6,975,678 479,626 477,327 | 93 60 | 93°60 
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VESSELS WITH CaRrGo, AND IN BALuast. 

The followmg statement evidences the relative importance of British 
shipping among the number of vessels, with cargo and in ballast, entered and ° 
cleared New South Wales ports during 1912 :— 


Entries, Clearances. 
Nationality. With Cargo. In Ballast. i With Cargo. In Ballast. 
Steam, | Sailing.| Steam. Sailing.| Steam. | Sailing., Steam. | Sailing, 

British— | | | | 
Australian ... 1,186 24 352 | 8 { 1,511 31 i 12 3 
Other $ 897 53 170 52 1,032 108 | 36 1 
Foreign Fe | = 857 43 56 | 156 381 | 200 29 2 
Total 2,440 120 578 | 216 2,924 | 339 77 6 


The majority of sailing vessels entered and cleared are foreign-owned, 
but the numbers, though the highest since 1909, are decreasing in proportion 
to the decline of sailing vessels among the world’s shipping. Such sailing 
vessels as come oversea to the port of Sydney are attracted by the chances of 
securing wheat cargoes, and the increasing equipment of sailing vessels 
with auxiliary engines, by facilitating regular timetables, may result in 
greater employment for sailing vessels in this particular trade. 


VESSELS IN BALLAST. 


The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners is 
‘illustrated by the rather peculiar feature of the large amount of tonnage 
entries in ballast, and the small number of clearances without cargo. Many 
vessels arriving in ballast come from ports of neighbouring States, where 
they have delivered a general cargo, and, having been unable to obtain full 
teturn freight, have cleared for Newcastle, in this State, to load coal. The 
largest amount of tonnage entered in ballast in any on vear since 1876 was 
in 1907, when it reached 1,980,322 tons. In 1912 the tonnage entered in 
ballast amounted to 1,365,014 tons. The tonnage entered and cleared in 
ballast at intervals since 1876, is shown below :— 


Proportion of Tonnage 
Steam (Ballast). Sailing (Ballast). in Ballast to 
Year. In a Total Tonnage. , 
| 
| Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. i Cleared. 
| tons. tons. tons. tous. per cent. | per cent. 
1876 | 16,709 4,022 246,244 13,884 * 24°47 1°70 
1880 | 73,006 ' 3,015 144,757 13,204 17°53 1°36 
1885 146,501 11,181 198,865 42,200 16°54 | 2°61 
1890 309,780 3,767 228,699 18, 620 23°01 | 98 
1895 375,589 26,802 466,401 6,630 29°53 i 7 
1900 791,803 133,159 505,030 1,644 32:30 |} 3°50 
1905 {| 882,539 127,268 466, 774 16,956 | 28-72 | 308 
1910 | 997,188 201.614 | 269,241 8,635 20:13 | 3-25 
1911 | 891,978 110,474 275,779 4,690 612 | 168 
1912 ; 1,013,651 175,565 351,363 5,566 | 18°22 | 2°43 


Although the proportion of tonnage entered in ballast fluctuated between 
16-5 per cent. in 1885, and 32'6 per cent. in 1907, the tendency is for’ the 
figure to stand at about one-quarter of the total tonnage entered. The 
reason for so small a proportion of shipping clearing New South Wales in 
ballast is not difficult to discover, for the export trade of the State is extending 
so rapidly that steamers have been constructed specially for its requirements, 
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Coast TRADE. 


Particulars of the Coast-trade shipping of New South Wales for 1912 are 
contained in the following statement :— 


Entrics. Clearances. 
Port. i ee ey 2 ern = - 
\Vessets.| Tonnage. Crews. | Vessels.) Tonnage, Crews, 
; \ \ 
Tweed River... 34 wa 116 16,390 | 1,342 | 116 16,440 | 1,348 
Byron Bay a one «| 148 75,475 5,516 | 148 75,475 5,516 
Richmond River - ... we} 822 109,321 6,792 | 323 109,319 6,800 
Clarence River ... 55 | 236 84,454 5,707 | 234 83,576 5,693 
Woolgoolga soe ees wai 112 26,845 1,814 | 112 26,845 1,814 
Coffs Harbour ... vw] 407 | 124,840 | 8,194 | 407 | 124,840} 8,194 
Bellinger River ... on ees} 221 25,386: 2,197 222 25,471 2,203 
Nambucca River bee wl 6186 16,500 1,527 138 16,115 1,497 
Macleay River ... eas wl 165 | 38,237 3,090 165 | 38,237 3,090 
Port Macquarie ... van | 180 29,384 | 2,408 180 29,384 2,408 
Camden Haven ... os ..| 138! 16,999] 1,625 | 138 16,999 | 1,625 
Maaning River ... a w| 243 38,238 3,137 | 243 38,238 3,137 
Port Forster (Cape Hawke) ...; 215 20,383 2,019 | 215 20,383 2,019 
Port Stephens Sad ...| 588 62,333 4,941 588 62,333 4,941 
Lake Macquarie is we} 88 6,685 843 90 6,825 853 
Wollongong wie seis woe] O13 145,505 | 10,031 613 145,505 | 10,031. 
Shellharbour... 28 ..{ 40 3,596 | 437 40 3,596 437 
Kiama ... aa ee .-| 252 53,033 : 3,830 | 252 53,033 3,830 
Eden 23 ise we | 183 124,059 | 5,716 | 182 123,603 5,683 
Bateman’s Bay ... aa oie 72 19,454 | 1,475 72 19,454 1,475 
Moruya ... tie hte Soa 15 9,381 i 1,057 75 9,381 1,057 
Narooma ee age vf 80 | 8,115 1,100* 80 8,115 1,100* 
Shoalhaven wea “1 138 9,843 1,388 137 9,884 1,394 
| 
Total... 9... «44,768 | 1,064,456 | 76,186 [4,770 | 1,063,051 | 76,140 


* Estimated. 
River Trarric. 

The extent of the waterways of New South Wales has been shown in 
the portion of this Year Book relating to Geography. Relatively to other 
countries New South Wales has few inland waterways, but is dependent 
upon railways and ocean shipping es the principal agencies of transporta- 
tion. On the coastal rivers, of course, there is some traffic apart from the 
vessels trading between the river ports and Sydney, but the extent of this 
traffic is not recorded. On the Northern rivers the steamer trade, mostlv 
engaged in transporting timber, and cream, is hampered by the $rowth 
of water hyacinth, so much so that a Bill to deal with the water hyacinth 
as a pest has been brought before the Legislative Assembly of the State. 

On the inland rivers there is considerable traffic after a season of good 
rainfalls—e.g., wool from Western New South Wales is carried down the 
Darling River. 

The Murray River is navigable for some 150 miles above Albury, or 1,590 
miles from its mouth. Its tributaries, the Kyalite or Edward River and 
the Wakool River, are navigable for some 400 miles, as far as Deniliquin. 
The Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan Rivers combined provide some 900 
miles of navigable waterway. The Darling is navigable in time of freshets 
as far as Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray. Al- 
together, the Murray River system provides some 4,200 miles of waterway 
more or less navigable. The question of locking these waterways, especially 
the Darling, to make them permanently usable, has been mooted. The 
volume of traffic on these rivers is not now recorded. 
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_ CREws. 


{n 1902, the crews of vessels entering New South Wales ports averaged 
42 per vessel; in 1912, the average was 57. The following statement 
shows the aggregate crews of vessels, oversea and interstate, entered and 
cleared New South Wales ports, for 1902, and for the six years, 1907-1912 :-— 


[ 


Nationality. 1 1902. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 1911, | 1912, 
Entries : | | | | 
British-— i | 
Australian ... ... 49,285 | 60,189 | 62,783 | 59,197] 61,387 | 65,351 | 69,960 


United Kingdom ..,) 41,214 | 54,603 | 58,292 | 54,739 | 61,199 | 66,100 69,063 
Other Possessions.../ 10,288 | 12,270 15,365 | 16,128 | 16,336 | 17.825 21,559 


Total British ...! 100,797 ' 127,062 | 136,440 | 130,064 | 138,922 | 149,276 | 161,482 
Foreign Ms ..| 20,680 | 24,637 | 23,502 | 24,217 | 23,698 | 26,876 | 31,537 
Total Crews —...) 121,477 | 151,699 159,942 | 154,281 162,620 | 176,152 | 193,019 
| ‘ ei — 
Clearances : 
British— ! | 
Australian ... ..1 48,530 | 59,693 | 61,943 | 57,356] 62,898 | 65,827 , 69,468. 


| 
United Kingdom ...; 41,286 | 55,980 | 58,579 | 53,349 | 62,423 | 65,195 | 68,538 
Other Possessions...| 9,608 | 12,055 | 14,534) 16,932 | 16,287 ' 17,291 | 21,365 


4 


Total British ...| 99,424 | 127,728 | 135,056 | 126,637 | 141,608 {148,313 | 159,371 
Foreign .... «| 20,496 | 24,370 | 23,723 | 23,890 | 23,788 | 26,864 | 31,176 
Total Crews —...! 119,920 | 152,098 | 158,779 | 150,527 | 165,396 | 175,177 | 190,547 

- | 


The crews of shipping on the New South Wales register at December, 1912, 
numbered. 6,752, viz., 4,967 on steamers, 373 on motor vessels, and 1,412 on 
sailing vessels. On the shipping added to the registers during 1912, the 
crews were 944, viz., steam, 832; motor, 61; sailing, 51. 


CERTIFICATES AND LICENSES. 
Department of Navigation. 

During 1912, the Department of Navigation issued 352 certificates to 
masters and officers of vessels. During the ten years, 1903-12, the annual 
average of certificates issued was 301. Following are details regarding the 
certificates issued during 1912 :— 


Master—Extra ... ae ae «6 Engineer —1st wes -. 30 


be Forvign-going ... «. 18 —2nd be we 82 
Coast Trade... s. LO —3rd sis’ we 16 
Harbours and Rivers... 45 Pilotage ae oes a. 86 

Mate—Foreign-going —Ist ... 22 — 
—2nd ... 20 Total fu ree 052 

Coast Trade —Ilst ... 6 

—2nd ... 1 


The qualifications of candidates, as to age and service, for the master’s or 
mate’s certificate, are— 


{ 
Certificate. | Foreign-going. | Coast trade. 
Master— | years. years. 
Minimum age ses a aaa! 21 ; 20 
: ae sea service ace ae 6 : 5 
Mate 
Minimum age tse bee abe 19 j 19 
3 sea service | 5 4 
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Vessels certificated at 31st December, 1912, numbered 360, distributed 
among coastal ports as follows :— : 


Port. 3 Tonnage. fl Port. & Tonnage. _Passonger 
> é | | ce 
{ 
Sea-going Steamers Harbour and River 
Sydney ... «-.{188 | 321,130 | 13,717 || Steamers (contd.)- 
Port Stephens...| 3 79 225 
——|—-—_——|_ —_—_ Richmond River| 14 763 2,501 
Harbour and River Tweed River ...) 3 150 479 
Steamers— —|——_—_—|_—___- 
Sydney ... «.| 71 | 11,326 | 39,934 Total ... ..|126 | 13,996 | 49,224 
Newcastle veel 15 745 3,206 —_-- -—_|-_-—— 
Camden Haven..| 1 84 12 || Sailing Vessels— 
Clarence River...) 8 390 | 1,466 Sydney ... --| 46 | 9,627 | 
Hawkesbury . f--——-|-- 
River... see|n 8D 80 396 Summary. 
Lako Macquarie..| 2 89 459 || Steamers ... .-./3814 | 335,126 | 62,941 
Macleay River...) 3 166 356 || Sailing Vessels ...| 46 9,627 eee 
Manning River ..| 2 36 110 —_|-—_——'— 
Port Macquarie...) 2 88 80 Total ... ...(860 | 344,753 | 62,941 


All vessels, steam or sailing, passenger or cargo, must be certificated, and 
the certificates are renewable at maximum intervals of twelve months. 
Watermen licensed by the Department of Navigation for 1912 numbered 102; 
viz., 46 at Newcastle; 15 at Clarence River; 9 at Hawkesbury River; 7 at 
George’s River; 8 at Tweed River; 6 at Port Stephens; 3 each at 
Botany Bay and Richmond River; 2 at Lake Macquarie; and | each 
at Bermagui, Merimbula, and Port Hacking. 


Sydney Harbour Trust. 


During 1912 33 watermen were licensed by the Sydney Harbour Trust 
to ply on Port Jackson, while the shipping licensed by the Trust included 
the following :— 


License. | Vessels. Tonnage. | License. Vessels. | Tonnage, 
j 4 

Lighters wind eh 381 | 19.352 || Water Boats... fas 13 | 671 

Ferry Steamers seh 65 | 7,299 || Hulks ... oe <a} 18 | 9,261 

Tugs... ets es ‘52 | 1,473 |; Punts... ss a 13 249 
Launches—Steam ee 13 182 |j 
Oil... .. 83 597 | 
it 


STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. 


At the Imperial Conference held in London in 1911, various resolutions 
related to Merchant Shipping, and to the advisableness of supporting, 
in the interests both of the United Kingdom and of the British Dominions 
beyond the scas, efforts in fevour of British manufactured goods end British 
shipping. The majority of steamship lines trading to New South Wales have 
the benefit of mail contracts with their Governments, but in addition many 
of the foreign lines are assisted by subventions and contributions from 
national exchequers, e.g., the Norddeutscher Lloyd receives an annual 
subsidy for the mail service between Australia and Germany. The French 
and Japanesc Governments also subsidise steamers trading to Australia. 

Of the British lines the Peninsular end Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
is in receipt of a subsidy from the Impcrial Government for the conveyance 
of mails to Kast India, China, and Australia. The Commonwealth Government 
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has made a contract with the Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
for ten years from Ist February, 1910, by which the Commonwealth has 
agreed to pay a subsidy of £170,000 per annum for a fortnightly service 
between Australia and the United Kingdom, provided that each mailship 
is at least 11,000 tons gross registered tonnage, and capable of steaming 
at least 17 knots per hour. Space for certain cargo is to be provided, and 
each steamer fitted with wireless telegraphy installation. The flag of the 
Commonwealth of Australia is to be flown, only white labour is to be 
employed ou the vessels, and the rates of freight payable on perishable 
produce are stipulated in the contract. 

An annual subsidy of £2,000 is given to Burns, Philp, & Co. for the 
niaintenance.of a monthly service with Java ports and Singapore. For 
maintaining the Pacific Islands service this Company is subsidised by the 
Commonwealth to the extent of £19,850 per annum. 

For granting preferential cargo space and freight rates, and making 
Shanghai a regular port of call each month for their steamers, the Eastern 
and Australian Steamship Company are subsidised to the extent of £2,925 
per annum. 

Among the companies engaged in the Australian shipping trade are several 
subsidised lines of foreign steamers, whose vessels are, under agreenient with 
their Governments, available for service in case of war. Somie of these vessels 
are manned by trained naval reserve men. 


Rovures. 


Practically the whole Coastal trade centralises in Sydney, and from Sydney 
vessels trade to all the rivers and ports north and south. 

As to Interstate trade the greater part is direct. Thus from Sydney 
there are direct routes to ports in Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. To South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia there is also indirect traffic via Victoria. 

Oversea the New South Wales trade included during 1912 direct shipping 
to the following places within the British Empire :-— 


United Kingdom.* 
Canada.* 

Fiji. 

Andia.* 

Mauritius. 


New Zealand.* 

Ocean Island, 

South African Union. * 
South Sea Islands ( Brit.) 
Straits Settlements. * 


To the countries marked * there was also considerable indirect shipping 


trade, as also to Hong Kong and Papua, to which places Sydney shipping 
goes va other Australian States. 
To foreign ports the greater part of the tr ade goes direct :— 


Africa——Portuguese East. 


Argentine Republic. 
Belgium.* 

Brazil. 

Chile. 

Dutch East Indies. * 
Ecuador. 

France.* 
Germany.* 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Japan.* 

Mexico. 

Netherlands.* 

New Caledonia, 

Peru. 

Philippine Islands.* 

South Sea Islands. 
Sweden. * 

United States of America.* 


The countries marked * also have the benefit of indirect trade, as also 
have Austria-Hungary, Borneo, China, Java, &c. 
In the New South Wales shipping trade the greater part of the business is 


conducted by regular liners. 


Those lines trading with ports outside Australia 


are generally owned and controlled by companies registered outside the 


Commonwealth. 


Interstate and coastal companies are for the most part 
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Australian-owned. In addition to the regular lines a considerable amount 
of cargo is carried in tramp steamers, and a smaller proportion in sailing 
vessels. 

During 1912 no new lines were opened between Sydney and oversea ports, 
but the Union Steamship Company’s Wellington (New Zealand)-San Fran- 
cisco service was in December extended to Sydney, and in May, 1912, the 
Oceanic Steamship Company’s Sydney—San Francisco service, which had 
lapsed for several years, was resumed, the vessels being refitted with oil- 
burning engines. The establishment of a direct steamship service from 
Australian ports to Hull (England) is proposed. 
~The opening of the Panama Canal will involve the re-arrangement 
of ocean routes and itineraries, and will lessen the journey from 
New York and East Coast ports to Sydney—eg., New York-Sydney 
via Cape of Good Hope, 13,306 miles; va Panama, 9,691 miles. It also 
supplies an alternative route between New South Wales and English ports 
of approximately the same distance as the Suez route. Following is a com- 


parison of distances between Sydney and Plymouth (England) by various 
routes :— 


Sydney—Plymouth, via— miles. 
Auckland, Tahiti, Panama ee 8 .-- 12,560 
Cape of Good Hope see aes ae .- 12,340 
Wellington, nee Panama ate aC «. 12,290 
Suez Canal . a .» 11,200 


Thus in the English- Aneinalian tied zone, these distances indicate that 
the possible freight for the Panama Canal must be mainly marginal, the 
extent of diversion of such traffic being dependent primarily on ‘the canal 
toll rates. In the Eastern American-Australasian trade the saving of nearly 
4,000 nautical mites, as from New York via Panama, and when the three- 
port service to Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide is completed, the fact that 
the return journey via Panama would be 1,700 miles shorter than via Cape 
of Good Hope, combined with the availability of New South Wales coal 
for coal-using ships, will incline this trade to the Panama Canal. 


RATES OF FREIGHTS. 


Distance from foreign trading centres renders freight a large item in the 
cost of placing the products of the State on oversea markets. The rates 
are subject to great fluctuation, and show considerable increases during the 
last quinquennium. The following statement gives the rates per steamer from 
Sydney to London during the last two years as compared with 1905, and 
shows that the increases have affected all the principal articles of export :—- 


Freight rate. 
Article. Ass = eae zn z 

1905. 1911. | 1912. 
Wool (greasy)... see ace Ib.. 4d. to 4d. 8d. to 44d. iid. to 3d. 
Wheat nos aes dee «- ton) 16/3 to 23/9 17/6 to 30/- 10/- to 35/- 
Frozen meat ce ne we Ib. 4d. ad. to 14d. ed. to poet. 
Preserved meat... .... 40 cub. ft.| 22/6 to 25/- 30/- 30/- 
Rabbits... see eee » | 25/- to 40/- 50/- 50/- 
Butter... 0. SK TB) «1/9t0 1/10 | 2/- to 2/6 2/- to 2/6 
Tallow ...  .. ws. ton 22/6 to 35/- | 40/- to 42/6 42/6 
Leather ... = ode ead » | 25/-to40/- ; 60/- 60/- 
Hides sie ies ant “0s »» | 27/6 to 32/6 | 40/- to 52/6 | 40/- to 52/6 
Timber... a .-» 100 sup. ft.; 4/- to 5/- 6/- 6/- 
Copra ots oe «ton; 20/- to 37/6 40/- 40/- 
Measurement goods .. 40 cub. £6. 25/- to 45/- 25/- to 30/- 35/- 

{ 
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During 1912 the rates remained firm throughout, and on account of the 
bounteous seasons the supply of cargo was ample to fill the space available. 
Cargo i is carried by sailing vessels at a cheaper rate, but this class of carrier 
is being rapidly replaced by large modern steamers designed specially for the 
Australian trade. 

To European ports, e.g., in France, Germany, and Belgium, the freights 
for products such as wool (greasy) are practically the same as to London, 
though the goods are transhipped at London for the European ports. 

Freights to the East Coast of the United States of America by various 
routes are typified by the rates for wool (greasy) thus :— 


Freight rate. 
Route. 
1905. ; 1911. 1912, 
Via London or Liverpool cat «| $d. to §d. | Hd. to t#d. fd. to td. 
», San Francisco -_ was yas 3d. i 2d. id. 
To Boston, direct... 0 0. see] aeeaeeeee | ad. to td. fd. to td. 


The steamer rate for wool (greasy) from Sydney to Japan is 4d. per lb. 

Tn connection with the question of freights, it is of interest to note that 
associated lines have been able to affect freights to such an extent that, as 
given in evidence before the Imperial Conference of 1911, in the case of wool 
the freight rate from South Africa is practically the same as from Australasia, 
double the distance. 

For sheepskins, another substantial export item both of Australia and of 
South Africa, the position is similar; but for scoured wools the Australasian 
rates are less by some 5 per cent. than the South African rates. 

Discrimination between producing countries is evident in the rates for 
specified goods from the United Kingdom to South Africa and Australia :— 


Bicycles—United Kingdom to South Africa, 42s. 6d. 
», Australia, 37s. 

Motor cars—Freighit to Australian ports is less by 5s. 6d. than to Cape Town. 
Pianos— 8s. 55 
Agricultural implements—United Kingdom to Cape Town, 30s. 

Australia, 37s. 
Fares—United Kingdom to South Africa, £16 16s, (3rd class). 

ae Melbourne, £17. % 


CoASTAL AND Harpour Licuts. 


Lighthouses and Signal Stations. 


The transfer to the Commonwealth of the control of lighthouses on the 
Australian coast has been in contemplation for some time, and the necessary 
legislation has been introduced in the Federal Parliament. Commander 
Brewis, R.N., was appointed in 1911 to advise the Commonwealth 
Government regarding the lighthouse services of the States and their 
requirements, and to collect all the information necessary for the preparation 
ofa Federal scheme of administration. Reports have been furnished on the 
lighting of the various sections of the coast-line of Australia embodying 
recommendations regaiding existing lights and additional lights. Perhaps 
the most important proposal is the attachment to the various sections of the 
coast, of vessels specially fitted, to act as stcre supply ships to the lighthouses, 
also as relief ships for vessels in distress, the equipment to include wireless 
telegraphy, derricks, &c., and workshops for minor lighthouse repairs. 
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The coast of New South Wales, which is about 700 miles in length, has 


been, under State control, well provided with lighthouses and signal stations, 
the number of lighthouses at the end of 1912 being 27, averaging one light 


to 26 miles of eonee line :— 


.. 30 
) 


c Soe 
Location of Lighthouse. 52 Description of Light. Colour of Light. 2 2 
| Nauti- 
cal 
oF niles, 
-M. Green Cape. .. 87 16 | Revolving— Flash 50 sec. | White ... 19 
Twofold Bay “(Eden) 3 4| Fixed Ee .| Bed 7 
(Lookout Point). | 
M. Montagu Island — Sum.36 15 | FixedandFlashing—Fixed|] White (Incandes-| 22 
mit 33 sec., eclipse 16 sec.,} cent Petroleum} 
| flash 5 sec., eclipse 16) Vapour). 
sec, 
Ulladulla (Warden a 22 | Fixed ..| White | 12 
M. Jervis Bay (Point Perpen- 3 5 | Group Flashing—Flash $ White (Incandes-! 24 
dicular). sec., eclipse z sec., flash| cent petroleum 
14 sec., eclipse 2 sec.,) vapour). 
flash { see., eclipse 154! 
1 see. 
Crookhaven River .. 34 54 | Fixed Red 7 
Kiana... 34 40 35 ..{ Green (gas)... 
Wollongong . B4 26 iS .| White (gas)t ...| 10 
Port Jackson, Sydney— - 
M. Macquarie (Outer 33 SI | Revolving—Flash every |White (Ineandes-| 26 
South Head). | min. / cent Kerosene; 
: j ; Vapour). 
Hornby (Inner South 33 50 | Fixed .| White (gas) 15 
Head). 
Broken Bay (Barrenjoey), 38 35 re | Red a Lb 
i ! 
} 
M. Norah Head _ 33 17 | Flashing—Flash +} = White ... / 18 
duration, eclipse 44 se 
Port Hunter, Newcastle— 
M. Nobbys Head (Sum. 32 58 | Fixed », (Incandescent| 17 
mit). petroleam 
vapour). | 
M. PortStephens—Stephens 32 45 | Revolving--Red & white | 
Point, light alternately, short ee \ Ww. 17 
. eclipse between the two] ( aiternatel { R. 12 
' colours. y: 
Nelson Head (Suminit)...' | Fixed White and Red*; 8 
| Hl 
M. a ard Point aa 32 26 tevolving—Flash every 4] White(Incandes-| 23 
Rocks) min. cent petroleum) 
4 (same Tower) . Fixed | Green§ . 3 
Forster, Cape Haw ice 32 11 | Fixed tree1l (acetylene 5 
(anchorage). gas). 
Crowdy Head (Summit) '31 51 = White and Redt 12 
Tacking Point : BL 29! ,, F eae ..., White ... 12 
| 
M. Smoky Cape . 30 56 | Group Flashing—Tlash 2) ,, | 28. 
sec., eclipse 2 sec., flash ; 
2sec., eclipse 2 sec., flash j 
| 2 sec., eclipse 20 sec. 
| triple flash every 30 sec.| * 
Monument Rock, Trial 30 53 | Fixed we 233 White ... 6 
Bay. {| Red 3 
Coffs Harbour Jetty 18 | Fixed .. | Red 5 
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% 22 
Location of Lighthouse. ae | Description of Light. Colour of Light. a2 5 
Nanuti- 
eal 
: oon} miles 
M. South Solitary Island)30 12 | Revolving—Flash every 4] White(Incandes-| 20 
(Summit). | ; min, cent petroleum) 
Clarence River ... .129 25 | Fixed ae tes ...| White ... sacle “12 
2 
Richmond River (2) ...'28 51 { 2 ae ae roa (Pm : ae 1a 
M. Cape Byron... 28 87 | Flashing—Flash # osee.) 4, as | 26 
i duration, eclipse 44 sec. 
in (same Tower) ...' Fixed wae ang | Red ii... il <a55 
Tweed River(Fingal Head)|28 11 | Fixed = ae ...| White ... wf 12 


* The light shows white to seaward, and over Entrance Shoal, red within the shoal, and up the Chanue 
as far as Nelson Head, white up the Harbour. 

+ Showing red over Mermaid Reef. 

t Shows red over Bellambi Reef. 

§ Visible between N. and N. 62 deg. W., covering Seal Rocks and adjacent dangers, This arc does not 
include Edith Breaker, from which the green light cannot be seen, 

|| Showing over the Juan and Julia rocks. 

Distance visible,—The distance is ¢alculated visible to an observer whose eye is elevated 15 feet from the 
sea level, 


The lighthouses marked M above are equipped with Morse signalling lamps, 
and messages may be sent to them according to the rules laid down in the 
British Sign Manual from vessels passing during night-time. At Newcastle 
and at South Head (Port Jackson) the Morse signalling equipments are at 
the signal stations adjacent to the lighthouses. 

Lighted beacons and leading lights are placed for the safety of harbour 
navigation in the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Ulladulla, Clarence River, 
Botany Bay, Wollongong, and Kiama. The Smoky Cape group-flashing 
light (visible 28 miles at sea), the Macquarie revolving hight, on the South 
Head of Port Jackson, and the Cape Byron group-flashing light, each visible 
26 miles, are amongst the most powerful lights in the world. In addition, 
the light on Point Perpendicular is visible 24 miles; at Seal Rocks, visible 
23 miles; and at Montagu Island, visible 22 miles. An annual inspection is 
made of all lighthouses to ensure their satisfactory maintenance. 


Harbour Lights. 


In Port Jackson the question of efficient lighting has received considerable 
attention during the last three years. A conference of ship-masters (repre- 
senting oversea, interstate, and coastal shipping companies) with the Harbour 
Trust Commissioners met in July, 1909, with the result that leading lights 
were erected at the entrance to the port, with occulting lights to mark the 
channels. Most of the lights are provided by acetylene installations. The 
harbour lights include two leading lights in the Eastern channel, and fourteen 
lights at points up to Goat Island, where also are two leading lights. On Shark 
Island a lighthouse, built in sections, of reinforced concrete, has been 
completed, and a new light has been placed on Fort Denison. Fog-bells are 
placed on the more prominent positions along ferry routes. 

In Port Hunter, leading lights (two each) are placed off Stockton, and in 
the fairway; there is also a leading light on the South Breakwater. 
Lights are placed at five other points, and there are also two fog-bells. 

For Ulladulla harbour, Kiama breakwater, and Wollongong, there are two 
leading lights each, and for navigation of the Clarence River leading lights 
are exhibited at Maclean, Lawrence, Elizabeth Island, and Ulmarra. Also 
at Sugarloaf Point (Seal Rocks) there is, in addition to the dioptric light, a 
catadioptric, fixed, green light visible at three miles; and at Cape Byron 
there is a fixed red light (dioptric) showing over Juan and Julia rocks, 
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Pinot AND Rocket Stations. 


Pilotage on the coast of New South Wales is a State service, the pilots 
being salaried officers appointed by the Government. Their services must be 
engaged for all vessels not specifically exempted, and certificates of exemption 
from pilotage for the various ports of the State are granted, after exami- 
nation, only to British subjects, and are usable only in respect of British 
ships registered in Australia or in New Zealand, and engaged in trade in 
Australasia and the South Sea Islands, or in whaling. 

The following statement shows the pilot stations along the coast from 
north to south, the pilot staff at December, 1912, and the number of vessels 
piloted in aud out of port during each of the last five years. All the stations 
except Camden Haven, Lake Macquarie, and Moruya River, are also rocket 
stations; Port Jackson and Macleay River have two stations each, Port 
Hunter four, and each of the other ports one :— 


Vessels Piloted In and Out, 
Port and Pilot Station, Pilots. | Crew. ; | F 
1908. | 1909. 910, | 1911, | 1912. 
1 s { 1 
Tweed River... hfe Cgal> © A 2| 5! 4] 18| 33 9 
Richmond River—Ballina i 1 5 Bell, cis 17 |} Bl sess 
Clarence River—Yamba 1 5 7! 138 13 10 22 
Bellinger River ... 1 2 18 13 4 4) 18 
Nambucca River 1 2 8 15 vi 2) 20 
Macleay River ... 1 4 6 8 ll; ... 13 
Port Macquarie ... 1 3 8 6 1 7 16 
Camden Haven . a er 1 2 6 4 4 14... 
Manning River—Harrington ne 1 4 1 10 6 i} 26 
Port Forster—-Cape Hawke 1 2 4; 15 ll 8 15 
Port Hunter—Newcastle 11 23 | 1,562 | 1,008 |1,042 | 1,113)1,231 
Port Jackson—Sydney in 8 | 23 | 1,700 | 1,540 /1,731 | 1,844] 1,939 
Port Kembla——-Wollongong ... See 1 2 4 9 11 12 
Kiama ; 1 bag oes . Pree ee 
Shoalhaven River—Crookhaven | | 3 3 7 4 | 4, 21 
Moruya ... ise ee . 1 2 11 4 7 10 8 
Twofold Bay—Eden | 1 | 3 | 7 16 19 34, 26 
1 


The number of pilotage certificates is shown elsewhere. 

The pilot vessel at Port Jackson is the Government steamer ‘‘ Captain 
Cook,” a main-deck vessel 156 ft. x 25 ft. x 13 ft., having a gross tonnage of 
396, under-deck 376, net 172, and nominal horse-power 86. At Port Hunter 
the pilot vessel is the Government steamer ‘‘ Ajax,” an awning-deck vessel 
129 ft. x 21 ft. x 12 ft. to main deck, and 19 ft. to awning deck, having a 
gross tonnage 344, net 189, and nominal horse-power 72. The Government 
has lately purchased the tug “ Alexandra ” for pilot service at Clarence River. 
At each of the northern stations there are subsidised tugs for the use of pilots. 


Sarety EQUIPMENT FOR VESSELS. 


Regulations for safety under the Navigation Act make the following 
stipulations of equipment to be carried :— 


Sea-going Vessels. 


Sufficient boat and raft accommodation and life-belts for passengers 
and crew up to the numbers for which the vessel is certificated. 
Life-buoys in proportion to boats carried, the minimum number being 

six. 
Blue lights (12), deck flare lights (2), rocket distress signals (24), 
rockets (12). 
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Harbour and River Steamers. 
Sufficient buoyant apparatus, flotation seats, rafts or life-belts to - 
accommodate all persons on board. 
At least four life-buoys. 
Approved signals of distress. 
Under the Federal Navigation Act, awaiting a date of proclamation, 
lifebelt must. be provided for each passenger, even on ferry boats. 


CHARTS AND COASTAL SURVEYS. 


The British Admiralty have two surveying ships employed—H.M.S8. 
*Fantome,” constantly, and H.M.S. ‘‘Sealark,” occasionally—on the 
Australian Coast, and during recent years they have been engaged 
principally on the northern and north-western portions of the continent. 
The importance of the Torres Strait route from Australia to Eastern Asiatic 
and Indian ports, and the opening up of the Northern Territory of Australia 
by the Commonwealth Government, have rendered such surveys necessary, 
so that the shores of the Arafura and Timor Seas will shortly be as well 
charted as the more settled and better known southern and eastern shores of 
Australia. 

The importance of a properly equipped and organised Hydrographic 
Department has not yet been fully realised by the Australian States, and 
with the exception of the. work done on the New South Wales coast, com- 
paratively little is known of the set of the ocean currents, with their seasonal 
or other variations, the meteorological influence on tidal flow, or the changes 
in temperature, density, velocity, or direction of the many currents on the 
Australian littoral. That these currents are subject to change at various 
seasons of the year, as well as to secular changes, is undoubted, and a know- 
ledge of them is of primary importance to this island continent in connection 
with its mercantile marine. The eficct of these changes is also of the greatest 
importance to the fishing industry,.as without a knowledge of the currents 
which are the means by which fish and their food are transported from place 
to place, all investigations of fish-life are futile. 

In the other Australian States, harbours and river entrances are surveyed 
by State officers, as in New South Wales, but nothing is done in the way 
of investigating ocean-currents beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
entrances. In New South Wales some work of this description has been 
undertaken, and a considerable amount of useful material has been 
collected; the observations can be regarded” only as items in a series, 
and their full value will not be apparent until that series is complete. 

H.M.S. ‘“‘ Dart,’ manned by boys from the training ship ‘‘ Sobraon,” 
was used for about two years on this service, under the direction of the Hydro- 
graphic Officer. Some temperature and density sections of the ocean and 
littoral currents at various places on the coast from Byron Bay to Green Cape 
were obtained, which will be useful for future investigations, as laying the 
foundations for more complete knowledge of the coast of New South Wales. 

During 1912, it was found necessary to lay down measured distances on 
the coast for the use of high-speed vessels, such as torpedo destroyers, when 
running their speed trials. Two sets of obelisks, 1 nautical mile apart, 
were set up at Maroubra Bay,and another set near Cape Solander, Botany Bay, 
4 nautical miles to the southward. By keeping a due magnetic north course, 
and noting the times of transit for each set of obelisks, distances of 5, 4, or 1 
miles may be accurately timed,and by timing and running the same distances, 
steering due magnetic south, the effect of current and wind may be eliminated. 
The obelisks are conspicuous, easily picked up, and the transits well marked, 
at distances of from 1 to 3 miles off shore. 
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DREDGING. 


The. dredging service is controlled by the Department of Public Works for 
the ports and rivers other than Port Jackson, where the Sydney Harbour 
Trust is in control. 

The following statement summarises the operations of the Dredge service 
for the year 1912-13, in the effort to prevent the shoaling of entrances, and 
to deepen existing channels wherever necessary :— 


Expenditure. 
Ss 5 re 
us Hours ‘ Dredging and 
Class of Dredge. om poo a, | Dredg- Dredging only. Towing. 
ge recaged. |" ing. 
tI 
ZA | Total. [Per Ton./Per Hour) Total, | Pet 
‘on, 
; i ( 
Harbours and sa bam £ pence, |£ 8. d.| £ ;pence, 
adder .,. ave wee] 6 1,389,535 | 8,501 | 23,171 4°00 (214 6 | 34,856; 6:02 
Sand-pump 12 3,027,871 | 9,635 | 56,325 4-46 05 1611 | 59,495) 4°72 
Combined ene and Sand-pump 8 758,911 |12,159 | 18,623 5°39 /1 10 8 | 18.911; 5-98 
Grab as 11 175,873 |12,756 | 10,962 | 14:96 017 2 | 13,093; 17-87 
Total .. oe| 37 5,352,190 |43,051 | 109,081 489 |210 8 126,355 5-67 
Sydney Harbour Trust-—— | 
Sand-pump and Grab ... «| 9 1,875,925 \11,989 22,721 2°91 !1 17 11 | 28,697) 8°65 
} ! i 


In the towing of dredged material from harbours and rivers seventeen tugs 
were engaged for the year 1912. For the Sydney Harbour Trust, five tugs 
were engaged in towing during the year, in addition to one tug engaged on 
special service. The following statement shows the expenditure on dredging 
and towing services ati each port for the last three years :— 


Cost of Dredging and Towing. 
Locality. 
1910. 1911. 1912, 

: ( £ £ £ 
Tweed River os ve we as <4 7,603 7,062 7,015 
Richmond River ... wee ae Sie ate 9,841 16,106 12,823 
Clarence River... ica ed ae eee 9,605 8,440 10,509 
Coffs Harbour... bes re Pa fide “edoeces, le 582 
Bellinger River ... eae te oi veep 2,372 2,874 | 4,511 
Nambucca River ... : | 2,950 5,755 5,152 
Macleay River ak ne wk er 6,648 2,358 3,054 
Port Macquarie ... ae ue aa sta 3,255 2,245 4,003 
Camden Haven ... ois pas oa pee 2,964 2,693 2,006 
Manning River... mis ae ead 4,717 15,098 11,633 
Port Forster (Cape Hawke) wee se tea 2,462 2,953 2,315 
Port Stephens... eae re a 3,598 2,770 | 1,283 
Hunter River ~... ae bet ae 2,682 | — ssseee 835 
Paterson (Port Hunter) a6 see seee GOES sees || Ges 
Newcastle Harbour as ass bee «| 37,639 41,072 46,424 
Lake Macquarie ... ay 5 fale ga) 827 1,709 | oa 
Tuggerah Lakes ... eal 863 | aeeees |] teas 
Hawkesbury River and Brisbane Water es 1,925 4,970 2,679 
Parramatta River a ‘ Weel ike || waneee 1,155 
Cook’s River and George’s ; River sag iva 2,648 3,439 3,502 
Port Hacking she ‘ite ae it ee 3 1,209 755 
Wollongong na eee ess ve Se! 810 51 510 
Port Kembla or see ike ven DST. i), ~eteetee || ee 
Shoalhaven and Crookhaven ee ee ey ae ey, 709 2,131 
Bateman’s Bay ... nee ae enn ell, Wavedes “yl”! eae ted 1,602 
Moruya River... we ee ae on eer -) Cn eS 1,020 
Wagonea Inlet... wee Se an aselae “esas 1,893 856 
Twofold Bay ae tee a ey 7 2,915 | sees 

Total... wa ; £) 107,005 126,321 | 126,355 
Port Jackson (Sydney Hisrbede rieust) £22,893 24,470 28.697 
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Docks AND SLIPS. 


Naturally, as the shipping traffic employing vessels of considerable size 
is concentrated at Sydney and Newcastle, accommodation, provided both by 
the Government and by private enterprise, for building, fitting, and repairing 
ships in the State, also is concentrated at these ports. AtSydney there are four 
graving docks, five floating docks, and five patent slips; at Newcastle there 
are now three patent slips, and an Act was passed in October, 1913, sanctioning 
the construction of a floating dock designed to lift vessels having a displace- 
ment of 8,500 tons. The estimated cost of this venture is £110,000. Other 
docking and building yards are estabished along the coast to meet the 
necessities of the smaller vessels engaged in coastal trade. 


Particulars as to dock accommodation at Sydney and at Newcastle at the 
end of 1912, are supplied in the following table :— 


Lifting- 


| 
| power of 
| Draught Floating 
~- Name of Dock. Where situated,} Length. Breadth, limits, Dock or 
| Patent 
| | | Sup. 
SYDNEY HARBOUR—(PORT JACKSON). 
Graving Docks—__| ft. fu, ft. tons, 
Government— i From outer caisson, 638 
Sutherland | Cockatoo » inner ,, 608 84 82 eer 
Fitzroy * Island, » onter ,, bee } 59 214 
innei 482 
Private— ' . % 
Mout’s ... «. Mort’s — Bay, 640 | 69 at cope, 69) 18 high water: ...... 
' Balmain, © | at entrance,| 183 low ,, 
i 59 on Moor, 
: 720 at present; but in) 100 at cope, 83 
Woolwich «| Parramatta }) course of extension to; at entzance,| (28 high water, ....6 
River. 1 780, 75 on floor, ve low ,, 
Floating Doecks— | 1 
Private— i | ' 
Ward’s ... «| WaterviewBay!| 163 42 113 400 
Drake's .| White Bay, 150 60 es 300 
Balinain, | 
Woolwich Pon-| Woolwich, \ 195 56 between — 12 1,400 
toon Dock. Parramatta | altars. 
Tubilec ... ) 317 | 55; 44 at en- 15 1,200 
| Johnson’s trance. 
Small... J] Bay. 100 23 | 7k 120 
ad Slips— | j 
overnment +, Cockatoo " (| Arms, 80... 
Island, 105 _ {) Gradle, 20! } : 500 
Government Boat-| Dawes’ Point Anns, 17 ‘ - 6 108 
shed. 82 . { Cradle, 10 J 
Private— : | 
Mort’s No.1 (i 270 30 11ft.forwd.17)} 1,500 
i im fb, art, 
» No.2 (| Mort’s Bay, | 200 H 25 8 it. forwd, 14 800 
fc Balmain, 4 | fv. aft. 
» Nos | \ 58 15 54 ft. forwd. 40 
) L 10 ft, aft, 
NEWCASTLE HARBOUR—(PORT HUNTER). 
i 1 ' 
Patent Slips— | \ tte | ft. ft. tons. 
Private— | i 
O’Sullivan’s ...| Stockton el 220 40 9 ft. forwd. 12) 1,000 
| ft. aft., up 
\ to 170 tt. 7 
_ i iv. torwd, if 
hated 220 ft. long. : 
alicn’s No, 2 159 i 80 8 160 
No.2 j| Stockton ...4 150 30 8 100 
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Particulars as to the Government graving docks elsewhere along the coast 
ate a8 follow :— 


Locality. Length on Top.) Breadth at | praught limits, 
| it. it. ft. 
Tweed River ous oe! 115 42 10 
Richmond River ... wel 2143 45 10 
Clarence River... ois 115 42 10 
Macleay River : 121 32 7 
Manning River... eel 128? 40 6} 
Shoalhaven River eos 130 | 26 6 


Sutherland Graving Dock at Cockatoo Island, Port Jackson, is one of the 
largest single docks in the world. Woolwich Dock will be, when the present 
extensions are completed, the largest dock in the southern hemisphere— 
the pumps empty it in four hours, discharging 18,000 tons per hour. Fitzroy- 
Dock is capable of receiving vessels drawing 21 feet 6 inches of water. Con- 
siderable extensions have been made recently at the Government Dockyard, 
including the construction of two building-slips, adjacent to Fitzroy Dock, 
commanded by cantilever electrically-driven cranes. One of the berths is 
capable of allowing the construction of a vessel of 50 feet beam, 450 feet in 
length, and 30 feet moulded depth, the other is capable of taking a vessel of 
a similar beam and depth and 350 feet in length. During 1913 the Fitzroy 
Dock was transferred to the Commonwealth for naval purposes, and war 
vessels for the Australian Navy are being constructed there. 


Transactions at Government docks for the last ten years are recorded in 
the following statement of vessels docked :— 


! i Shoal- 
5 «a Richmond Clarence Macleay Manning lait 
_ | Pott Jackson, Tweed River.) “pt River, | Riven River. | haven 
uu I River, 
€ |-— =~ i eee — : | 
ai ie g a 4 a a 
a $ | Tonnage ! 9 | Ton- ¢ | Ton- o | Ton- | ¥ | Ton- e ¥ | Ton- 
fee ovr, 6G | nage. % | nage, | mage. | ¢ nage. B g | nage. 
Le a > > i > - 


aaa ( , i | 1m 


1903: 92] 85,371! 5) 712 / 25 [3,119 | 16 \1,744/ 1 

1904| 71] 70,429) 611,120] 8/1,400| 9| 740] 6 

1905) 89] 64,185 | 13 11,577 | 11 [1,590 | 17 ]1,530 ; 8! 740 | 9 | 845 |... | es 
1906 | 85) 81,403; 6) 809 | 9(1,5295/ 7] 664; 5 

1907] 78] 62,639 | 4| 239] 8 |1,155 | 9| 749 
1908 | 80) 103,026 | 6 | 492] 131,477] 9| 656) 6 

1909 | 59| 79,170 6 

1910 | 68] 102,161 | 11 |1,002 | 9 |1,961 | 13 |1,058 | 3| 348 
1911} 60} 79,243! 8} 497] 10 }2,376)} 16] 900! 6. 
1912] 70, 95,367) 12, 609] 4, 3890] 14/1,338/ 11, 633 


i] 
“1 
I 
oO 
© 
r 
= 
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Oo 
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British ships of war are docked at the Government docks in Port Jackson, 
while at coastal docks the majority of vessels docked are Government dredges. 
tugs, and punts. The private vessels docked numbered 16 for the year 1912, 
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Surp-BuILDING. 


The numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels built in New South 
Wales are shown in the following statement for quinquennial periods from 
1876 to 1905, and for each of the last seven years separately :— 


| Sailing. Steam.* | Total. 
Years. 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage, | Vessels. Tonnage. 

1876-1880 155 9,319 106 7,232 261 16,551 
1881-1885 173 7,403 191 17,546 364 24,949 
1886-1890 68 2,877 87 5,169 155 8,046 
1891-1895 76 2,865 42 2,042 118 4,907 
1896-1900; 97 4,015 50 3,419 147 7,434 
1901-1905 63 | 3,145 87 5,110 150 8,255 

1906 4 336 17 567 21 903 

1907 5 79 18 1,046 23 1,125 

1908" 3 | 146 16 943 19 1,089 

1909 1 | 3 22 835 23 838 

1910 2 92 18 1,067 20 1,159 

1911 1 18 14 968 15 986 

1912 2 | 145 18 1,325 20 1,470 


* The figures include motor vessels. In 1912 there were 10 motor vessels, tonnage 140. 


Although the Merchant Shipping Act, which controls the registration of 
shipping in New South Wales, does.not require the registration of vessels 
under 15 tons burthen, few of such vessels remain unregistered. The rules 
of yachting clubs demand the registration of the yachts, steamers, and 
motor boats of the members; and, for the purpose of sale or mortgage, 
business is facilitated by such registration. 


In the first ten years of the period for which figures are given, the 
rate of construction averaged sixty-three vessels per annum—sailing, 
thirty-three; steam, thirty. Taken on the tonnage, the construction was at 
the rate of 4,150 tons per annum,—sailing, 1,672; steam, 2,478. The 
replacement of sailing vessels by steamers, and the increasing size of the 
latter, were the evident tendencies of the period, in which the years 1883 and 
1884 were characterised by the maximum activity in construction, both of 
sailing and steam vessels, fifty sailing and fifty-two steam vessels having been 
built in 1883, and thirty-nine sailing vessels and sixty-four steamers in 1884, 
But the promise, indicated by the extent of operations in this period, of a 
localised ship-building industry was not fulfilled,as is evident from the figurés 
for subsequent years. Ketches and schooners were the principal types of 
sailing vessel constructed, and operations were restricted practically to the 
building of vessels with wooden frames and hull, only three vessels, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 712, being built of steel in the last seven years. 
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Surprinc Registers. 


The only ports in New South Wales at which shipping registers are main- 
tained by the Navigation Department are Sydney and Newcastle, and the 
following statement shows the registrations at these ports on 31st 
December, 1912, classified according to tonnage :— 


Sydney. Newcastle. 
Tonnage, Steam, Sailing: Steam. Sailing. 
Vessels:| Tonnage. lyreaaelar| Tonnage. | Vesse!s.] Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. 
Under 50* ... ...| 376 6,944 | 238 3,492 4] 936 2) 565 
50 and under 100¢ 105 7,556 7 5,575 10 685 13 926 
100 ay 200 soot 65 9,074 20 2,842 2 217 2 244 
200 so 300... | 25 5,996 10 2,534 vk ak 2 ; 510 
300, 400... 18 | 6,159 | 12 | 4,227 4 | 1,393 
400, 500..., 8 | 3,599 } 1 467)... w= 6G 8 ft 1,812 
500, 600...) 11 | 6,127 | 2 1,108 2 | 1,136 | a 
600 ,, 1,000...) 12 } 9,087 | 10 | 8043 | .. - 2 | 1,436 
1,000 oh 1,400 ... 7 8,254 4 4,678 |... sins oot sate 
1,400 - 1,800... 9 | 14,258 ees a ae | 1,653 1 1,453 - 
1,800 and over... v| 7 | 16,689 sis wf 1 | 1,835 si 
Total ... ..| 6434 | 93,738 | 371 | 32,966 57§ | 6,462 | 48 7,839 


* Includes under steam, Sydney, 136 motor vessels, tonnage 1,369, aud under steain, Newcastle, 3 motor 
vessels, tonnage 45, 


f Includes under steam, Sydney, 5 motor vessels, tonnage 340. 
t Inclndes 141 motor vessels, tonnage 1,709. 
2 Includes 3 motor vessels, tonnage 45. 


The total tonnage registered at the end of 1912 was 141,005,—steam, 
98,446, motor 1,754, and sailing, 40,805. These figures are exclusive of 
lighters. 

The aggregate numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the 


register at each port at the close of each of the last seven years are shown in 
the following statement :— 


Sydney. Newcastle, 
Year, Steam.* Sailing. Steam.* Sailing. 

Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage, | Vessels.) Tonnage, | Vessels., Tonnage, 
1906 542 70,301 435 : 43,740 54 6,691 46 6,771 
1907 555 72,226 416 43,674 56 5,116 46 6,771 
1908 582 73,022 418 45,475 | 55 5,071 48 7,840 
1909 627 74,784 408 43,207 55 3,732 48 7,840 
1910 - 616 17,257 399 41,707 55 2,959 48 7,840 
1911 610 76,589 374 37,048 57 4,820 48 7,840 
1912 643 93,738 371 32,966 57 6,462 48 7,839 


* The figures include motor vessels. In 1912 there were at Sydney 141 motor vessels, tonnage 1,709, and 
at Newcastle, 3 motor vessels, tounage 45, 

The number of steam vessels registered at Sydney in 1912 increased by 
5 per cent.; as compared with the previous year and the tonnage per 
vessel increased from 125 in 1911 to 146 in 1912. At Newcastle the average 
tonnage of steam vessels registered rose from 85 in 1911, to 113 in 1912. 
For sailing vessels at both ports the figures were constant. 
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The new tonnage registered in New South Wales during each of the last 
ten years is summarised in the following table. The figures for steam 
tonnage, 1912, is far in excess of previous years, being due to depletions in 
inter-state shipping having been filled by the purchase and transfer of 
vessels registered outside of Australia. In a similar manner the value of 
vessels imported, shown subsequently, is inflated. 


Steam.* | Sailing. Total, 
Year. 

Vessels, Tonnage, | Vessels. Tonnage, Vessels. Tonnage, 
1903 42 6,424 28 1,742 70 8,166 
1904 23 6,082 20 716 | 43 6,798 
1905 37 3,018 11 1,108) | 48 4,121 
1906 \ 40 | 11,249 14 | 3,243 | 54 14,492 
1907 35 | 7,664 15 3,294 50 10,958 
1908 42 4,660 14 1 4,798 | 56 9,458 
1909 43 6,646 | 5 1,783 48 8,429 
1910 35 9,951 4 1,377 39 11,328 
1911 36 7,502 10 )} 1,945 46 9,447 
1912 60 22,394 ll 988 71 23,382 

i ! H 


¥ Includes motor vessels. During the year 1912 there were registered 18 motor vessels, tonnage 288, 


The number of vessels built outside New South Wales, which are included 
in these registrations, is as follows :— 


Stcam. * Sailing. Total. 
Year, 
Vesscls.| Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. 
l 
| 
1903 | 6 4,396 2 739 | 8 5,135 
1904 6 5,411 _ as 6 5,411 
1905 | 7 1,51] 6 827 ; 13 2,338 
1906 6 10,261 4 2,831 | 10 13,092 
1907 9 6,487 7 3,144 16 9,631 
1908 ; 138 3,392 , 10 4,648 23 8,040 
1909 7 5,525 | 4 1 1,780 11° 7,305 
1910 12 8,741 ;| 2 1,285 14 10,026 
1911 10 6,085 | 7 1,813 17 7,898 
1912 30 20,753 7 683. 37 21,436 


* Includes motor vessels. During the year 1912 there was 1 motor vessel, tonuage 30, 


Side by side with this statement of the origin of vessels registered, it is of 
interest to record the number and value of vessels built abroad and imported, 
duty free, into New South Wales for the local trade, in the last eight years :— 


Peat || | apeeoter 2) ace 

Year. ! . 

Vessels. ms te | Vessels. a ima Vessels. reat 
& i £ | i £ 

1905 4 36,000 3 10,165 7 | 46,165 
1906 6 160,000 3 8,300 | 9 | 168,300 
1907 9 234,760 6 24,940 15 | 259,700 
1908 10 179,000 7 10,450 17 189,450 
1909 8 191,750 2 4,150 10 195,900 
1910 9 304,000 2 23,750 11 327,750 
1911 6 172,300 7 30,000 13 | 202,300 
1912 22 573,515 5 22,405 27 | 595,920 

i } | 
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Changes on the register by sales are summarised as follows, for the last 
ten years. Sales to foreign buyers, of course, result in removal of the 
vessels from the registers :— 


| To British Buyers. | To Foreign Buyers. 


Year, Steam.* Sailing. Stcam.* Sailing. 
| Vessels.) Tonnage. |Vessels.; Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. 
j 
t 
1903 39 3,849 37 3,192 ase eee 6 1,167 
1904 56 8,180 26 3,574 2 1,850 2 90 
1905 43 | 4,100 37 2,898 4 2,468 1 54 
1906 47 | 3,159 32 3,059 ews _ 52 1,287 
1907 38 3,161 29 2,269 2 1,849 21 443 
1908 68 5,964 23 3,745 see ede 1 13 
1909 36 4,137 32 3,749 ee 2 1,939 
1910 54 5,146 31 5,650 2 1,530 aes ace 
1911 57 5,072 31 2,466 | 2 50 3 57 
1912 | 59 9,148 | 39 4,098 2 7 4 138 


* Includes motor vessels. During the year 1912, 11 motor vessels, tonnage 221, were sold to British 
buyers, and 2 motor vessels, tonnage 7, were sold to foreigners. , 


Harpour REMOVALS. 


In addition to piloting vessels in and out of ports, pilots are required to 
superintend removals of vessels, except such as are exempted within Port 
Jackson and Port Hunter. Following are the records of narbour removals 
for the last ten years :— 


| Port Jackson. j Port Hunter, 
Year. | nner . 

| Vessels, Tonnage, Vessels. Tonnage, 

i } : ‘ = 

) 
1903 900 1,920,420 | 601 : 1,042,106 
1904 854 1,747,717 423 700,796 
1905 676 1,682,809 565 1,066,047 
1906 814 1,992,845 | 634 1,256,393 
1907 1,178 2,704,323 710 1,448,843 
1908 783 2,030,751 641 1,364,667 
1909 698 1,795,286 389; 786,733 
1910 913 2,661,064 415 | 903,764 
1911 991 3,009,123 426 960,718 
1912 941 2,981,329 516 | 1,200,765 
Tues. 


To assure an efficient and ready service in towing vessels in and out of port, 
as required, the Department of Navigation subsidises one tug at each of 
nine stations for the ten ports named below; for the Nambucca and 
Macleay rivers there is a joint service by one tug. The tonnage of the tugs 
ranges from 32 at Port Forster (Cape Hawke), to 59 at Richmond River; 
the special sanction of the Department must be given before the tugs 
may be removed from their stations. The masters must be in readiness to 
take all vessels out of port, and must render assistance promptly in case of 
any vessels in danger; they are required also to convey pilots to vessels 
signalling for the services of a pilot. The maximum towing rate is fixed at 
4d. per registered ton, with a minimum fee of £1 10s., and the annual subsidy 
varies for each station. 
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The following statement shows the vessels towed in and out of each port 
and the amount of the subsidy for each of the last ten years :— 


Tweed and 1 | 
Brunswick | Richmond River, i Clareties Bellinger River. Napuee | Rheneed 
Y Rivers.” a : 
eal. . = eats yt 1 
Sub- | Sub- | | Sub- 
lu. Out. | In. Out | sidy, | 1n.|Out. sidy. In. | Out. sidy. ln. out. | In, | Out. 
| £ | £ 
1903 113 104 18 19 | 1,770 | 28 | 30 900 | 75 104 | 1,008 | 120 | 135 7 13 
1904 89 901 8 23 (1,717 | 13 | 13 900 104 114 (1,008 58; 79 6 7 
1905 , 84 94 i l 18 | 1,360 | 10 9 900 | 92 139 (1,008 70 | 107} ... 1 
1906, 65! 81) 6/ 15|1,560/13|15| 900' 91/ 136 j1,008| 50| 87; 6 | 1 
1907 61' 79| 4, 841,560| 13) 13) 900 154| 177/| 1,008) 48/114) 3 | 5 
1908 88 | 93 i 3 | 5 |1,560 | 13 | 13 900 | 156 197 | 1,008 | 163 | 113 5 8 
1909 82 93! 1.) 411,560 | 13 | 12 900; 140 194 "1,008 76; 129 5 4 
1910 78 | 100 1; 7 |1,560 9 8 t | 126 212 | 1,008 57 | 113 3 3 
1911 84 | 82 6 | 24 | 1,560 | 10 9 oa 118 200 912 64 | 132] .., aie 
1912 97 | 103 Se vee | 1,560 3 3 By 128 202 912 | 52 97 | ae . 
} : } i _ t 
ae 7 = Port Forst 
! 0 orster 
Port Macquatie. ‘ Camden Haven, | Manning SS Cape Hawke. | Total.§ 
Year. _ | 
Sub-| | Sub- | Sub- Sub- 
In, | Out. | Gay | ln. | Out. | sidy. | In. | In, | Ouf. | sidy. In. | Out. | Sidy. 


1904 ' 108 | 114 | 420 | 148 | 206 | 600 | 204 | 209 | 400 | 83! 168 | 400 | 829 | 1,046 | 7,754 
1905 84 96 | 420 4 203 | 205 | 600 | 280 , 280 84 | 254! 400 | 908 | 1,208 | 6,997 
1906 73 | 104 | 420 | 203 | 207 | 600] 64! 64 | 500 ! 1380 ' 274 | 400 | 701 | 984 | 7,197 
1907 56 | 92) 420 ' 115 | 171 | 600} 19 \ 100 | 500 | 132} 240{ 4001 605 | 999) 7,197 
1908 48 | 82 | 540 5 8 | 960 | 112 | 163 | 500} 239} 239); 400] 832! 921 | 7,677 
1909 | 39! 57 | 840 | 165 | 190 | 960 | 300 ; 300 | 500 | 67 | 144! 540 | 887 /1,127 | 8,117 
1910 37 | 38 | 840 | 152 | 178 | 960 | 249 247 | 600; 62 | 107; 540] 774 |1,013 | 7,317 
1911 24 31 | 840 | 115 | 150 | 960 | 235 | 240 | 840 49 112 660 | °705 980 | 7,581 
1912 53 61 | 840 53 | 104 : 960 | 124 | 138 | 840 51 110 660 56L 818 | 7,581 
| 

* For the Tweed and Brunswick station the subsidy has remained at £849 per annum throughout 
the ten years, 


{For the joint service of the Nambucca and Macloay Rivers station the subsidy throughout the 
decade was £960 per annum, 


The tug was purchased by the Government, and the service is conducted by the Tepartment of 
Navigation. 


§ Includes Wollongong for the two years 1903-4. 


| £ £ £ | 1 £ | £ 
1903 | 137 | 139 | 420 ) 135 | 241 | Goo | 238 | 224 | 400 | 113 | 221 | 400 | 1,030 | 1,274 | 7,907 


In the years 1903-4, during which a Government subsidy was paid, the 
number of vessels towed in and out of Wollongong were :—46 in, 44 out, 
aubs'dy £660, in the year 1903, and 8 in, 23 out, subsidy £500, in 1904. 


QUARANTINE. 


Since Ist July, 1909, the administration of all matters relating to 
seaboard quarantine, till then controlled in New South Wales by the Govern- 
ment of the State, has been under control of the Federal Minister for Trade 
and Customs. The Commonwealth Quarantine Act, 1908, defines the 
vessels which shall be subject to quarantine, and provides for the exclusion, 
detention, observation, segregation, isolation, protection, and disinfection 
of vessels, persons, goods, animals, or plants, so as to prevent the intro- 
duction or spread of diseases or pests into the Commonwealth. Particulars 
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of vessels examined by the Government Port Health Officers at Sydney 
and Newcastle, during the last ten years, are shown in the following 
table :— 


Vessels, Persons. 
Year, / x. | Detained a 
. aciz ig ro. ‘otal. 
amined. Jon Special Passengers. | Crews 
| | 
1903 | 804) 144 | 17,449 | 44,542 | 61,991 
190 | 762} 153 8,602 | 34,723 | 43,325 
1905 | 655 159 8,700 | 29,737 33,437 
1906 | 871 141 12,016 42,376 54,392 
1907 969 160 9,656 39,298 48,954 
1908 740 44 7,300 31,477 | 38,777 
1909 628 67 8,227 | 29,075 | 37,202 
1910 655 71 | 11,813: 80,328 41,641 
1911 737 196 25,160 38,755 | 63,915 
1912 689 *878 | 23,668 37,719 61,387 
} 


* Represents vessels fumigated, 


Vessels arriving in Australian ports from oversea are examined at the 
first port of call, and also, in the case of vessels from places north of Australia, 
at the last port of call, and pratique is given ordinarily for the whole of the 
Commonwealth. The quarantine station at North Head, Port Jackson, as 
maintained by the State Government, was transferred to the Commonwealth 
for the purpose of human quarantine. 


Stock quarantine is undertaken at Athol Bay, Port Jackson, where 72 
horses, 12 head of cattle, and 61 dogs were detained during the year 
ended 30th June, 1913. 


Administration of the Federal Act, in relation to animals and plants from 
oversea, is undertaken by the Department of Agriculture of New South 
Wales. 


Quarantinable diseases under the Commonwealth Act include small pox, 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, leprosy, and such other diseases 
as may be declared, and quarantine includes all measures inspired by medical 
science for the purpose of preventing the introduction of communicable 
disease to, or its spread from, spacific localities. 


The Commonwealth Government, in 1909, became a party to the Paris 
Convention of 1903, to which the United States of America, and the chief 
States of Europe are signatories, but in 1911, this adherence was qualified by 
certain conditions intended to secure to Australia even greater protection 
than the terms of the Convention assure. The most important article of 
the Convention stipulates that every signatory country shall provide at least 
one port on each of its seaboards with an organisation and equipment 
sufficient for the reception of a ship whatever its health conditions may be. 
The necessary organisation and equipment include— 


(1) A properly organised port medical service, and permanent medical 
sup2tvision of the health conditions of the crews and of the popula- 
tion of the port. 


(2) Suitable accommodation for isolation and observation. 


(3) Bacteriological laboratories to facilitate diagnosis of quarantinable 
disease. 


(4) Water supply and sanitary systems. 
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The Paris Convention relates particularly to plague, cholera, and yellow 
fever; but as indicated above, the Commonwealth legislation has a somewhat 
wider scope. 


The accepted standard of quarantine accommodation for isolation is one 
bed per 1,000 of population, which would mean approximately 1,800 beds 
for New SouthWales. As the chief terminal port in Australia, the necessity 
for extensive accommodation at Sydney is very evident. 


The present accommodation of thé Quarantine Station at Sydney is practi- 
cally 700 beds; while the estimate of requirements under Federal control 
was 1,130 beds, viz., 100 for first-class passengers, 250 for second-class 
passengers, 750 for steerage passengers and crew, and 30 for observation 
cases. Other projected extensions included the following works :— 


Administrative offices. 

Officers’ quarters. 

Reclamations, &c., to provide luggage sheds, disinfection block, laundry, 
and power-house. 

Personal disinfection and bathing blocks. 

Modern isolation and observation blocks. 

Dining aud kitchen blocks for steerage passengers. 

Dormitory block for steerage passengers. 

Dormitory and living block for second saloon passengers. 

Cable tramway from jetty to storeroom. 

Tramway system connecting main buildings. 

Electric light installation. 

Crematorium. 


Before incurring the heavy expense attendant on these additions, the 


Director of Quarantine visited other countries, with the result that the outlay 
was justified. 


Vigorous progress has been made with the works, and the Quarantine 
should soon be fully equipped. 


SHIPWRECKS. 
Casualties. 


Wrecks and shipping casualties occurring to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of the State are subjects of investigation by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry, of which some account is given in the Chapter of thig Year 
Book relating to Law Courts. The following statement shows such wrecks 
and casualties reported in each of the last ten years :— 


British Vessels. '  Vatne of | Crewsand ; 
Year. - | a : Vessels Sid i ee {Lives Lost. 
Steam. | Sailing. | Total. | em} Cargees. gers. 
! i i 
j | Ie £ 
1903 Tit 3 10 4,420 69,566 | 182 13 
1904 | 5 | vi 12 5,509 52,862 | 286 36 
1905 4 | 4 8 974 22,672 52 8 
1906 | 4 ae 4 89 4,063 22 3 
1907 4 1 5 T16 17,945 55 as 
1908 9 3) 12 5,898 139,082 209 10 
1909 4 ii 4 520 18,750 60 1 
1910 6 ove 6 3,29] 111,765 | 191 2 
1911 q 2 9 2,546 50,600 112 4] 
*1912 8 2 10 1,093 38,066 142 | 36 
| 


* Figures for this year include one steam vessel of 41 tons, trading on the Murray River, 
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One ship is included twice in the list of wrecks for 1912, having been 
stranded at Tweed River Bar on 2nd June, and wrecked at Tweed Heads 
on 28th November. 


The majority of the vessels reported are small coasters under 200 tons, é.e., 
out of 80 vessels wrecked in the ten years, only twelve were of 500 tons 
and over. As regards foreign shipping, inquiries as to vessels lost are made 
by foreign consuls. Following is the record for the last nine years :— 


{ i 
Foreign Vessels. | 
Year, J ———--—— | monnage. | Basscugers [Zives Lost 
Steam. | Sailing. Total. | 
at uae aaa =a | —-- ca, 
t 
1904 oes 1 1 2,413 32 fo seas 
H | 
1905 |... 1 1 1,299: 14 a 
i} 
1906 1 2 3 6,367 | 62 
1907; 1 2 3 2,293 | 47 7 
1908 1 1 2 3,605 AO ltt =i 
| 
1909 bee 1 1 1,364 | 2 | Wt 
: | { 
I9l0; ave ae we eee errs 
1911)... 1 1 1548 | 20 | 
| 
1912)... a nis see a | mace 


Particulars as to value of vessels (which were all, except one, over 500 tons 
burden) and cargo lost are not obtainable for each year. During the years 
1910 and 1912 there were no inquiries on wrecks. 


The particulars given in the two tables above do not include vessels which . 
left the ports of the State and were not reported subsequently. 


Relie}. 

Two lifeboat stations are maintained on the coast, one at the Sydney 
Heads, and the other at Newcastle; and the whaleboats at the pilot stations 
are fitted for rescue service. The steam tugs subsidised for the towing of 
ships in and out of port also are available for the purpose of rendering 
assistance to vessels in distress; and life-saving appliances are kept at certain 
places along the coast. A considerable number of vessels trading m 
Australian waters are fitted with wireless telegraphy apparatus, by which. - 
means aid may be summoned to vessels in distress. 

The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales is 
maintained by public subscriptions, unsubsidised by the State, to afford 
telief in cases of distress to dependents of New South Wales seamen who- 
have lost their lives or sustained injury in the discharge of their duties, to 
relieve crews of vessels and necessitous passengers wrecked in New South 
Wales waters, and to encourage acts of bravery by granting awards for 
meritorious deeds in saving human life. The relief granted on account of . 
maritime disasters during the year ended 30th June, 1913, amounted to 
£1,286, in addition to £72 expended on account of awards. The revenue- 
of the Society for the year included £1,589 derived from public subscriptions. 
and legacies. 

82545—B 
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Under the auspices of the religious denominations, several missions are 
interested in the welfare of seamen, such as the Sydney Mission to Seamen, 
the Catholic Mission, and the Central Methodist Mission, each of which 
maintains an institute in Sydney for the use of seafaring men while in the 
port. 


GOVERNMENT SHIPPING OFFICES. 


Government Shipping Offices are maintained at Sydney and Newcastle 
to deal with matters relating to the engagement and discharge of seamen of 
British vessels. Following are the records for the last five years of trans- 
actions at each of these shipping offices :— 


Engagements registered. Discharges registered. Licenses to ship. 
Year, ; = 
Sydney. Ove Total, | Sydney. Newcastle, Total. | Sydney. | ae Total, 
5 5 \ | 4 


{ } 


1908 | 22,845 | 3,995 | 26,840 | 22,829 2,875 | 25,704 3,726 746 4,472 


| 
1909 | 19,420 2,447 | 21,867 | 21,020 2,166 | 23,186 | 2,9891 436] 3,425 
1910 | 22,791 2,989 | 25,780 | 20,989] 2,014) 22,953] 3,405| 732) 4,137 
1911 | 25,293 | 2,653 , 27,946 | 24,971; 1,898 | 26,869; 4,143 / 715) 4,858 


1912 | 30,332 3,619 | 33,951 | 31,051 2,885 | 33.936] 3,112 | 667 3.779 


For 1912, seamen reported as deserters from British vessels trading on foreign 
voyages numbered 1,291, viz., 924 at Sydney, and 367 at Newcastle. The 
wages paid to seamen through the shipping offices amounted to £133,218, 
of which £115,656 was paid at Sydney. Wages issued in advance notes 
amounted to £3,597, of which the greater part, £2,759, was recorded for 
‘Newcastle. 


Masters of Foreign vessels engage and discharge seamen at the offices of 
the Consuls representing the countries to which the vessels belong, and no 
particulars are available in regard to these transactions. 


Ferry SERVICES. 


Linking up the highways in every direction are ferry services provided 
“free by the State. At the end of 1912, there were 129 of these ferries, of 
which 14 were classed as national works, 112 were controlled by munici« 
palities and shires, and 3 were in the unincorporated Western Division. 
‘These services are not to be regarded in any way as coming under the 
classification of shipping, being merely a necessary connection between 
‘roadways broken by rivers. 


Sydney Harbour Ferries. 


In Sydney Harbour extensive ferry services are provided: by various 
private companies, which, unlike the river ferries noted. above,, are not 
considered in the light of necessary links in the system of road communica- 
tion, and the companies therefore are: permitted to charge fares for these 
services. The total number of passengers carried on the Sydney Harbour. 
ferries during 1912 was 32,500,000. 
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Fares FROM SYDNEY. 


athe 


The passenger fares current in December, 1912, between Sydney and 
Australasian ports were as follows :— 


Single Fares, Single Fares. 
Ports, ie og : Ports. = 
First Second First Second 
Class. Class. Class. Class, 
} if} i 
{ t 
New South Wales— | £ 5. d.|£ 8. d. j| Queensland— |}£ s.d.|£ 8, d. 
Ballina ..|115 0,017 6] Brisbane ... ./3 3 0; 111 6 
Bateman’s Bay {1 °7°0; «+ || Bowen - 8 8 0|)515 6 
Bellinger River 112 6,017 6 Burketown ./17 10 0 ase 
Bermagui 1 7 6/013 9/'| Bundaberg wid 4 0;2 4 9 
Berry e lo 8 3 .. (|| Caims .. ../919 6/616 6 
Bomaderry .., 10 8 38 w= {| Cardwell... 919 6/616 6 
Booral see | 9013 0 «. |} Cooktown... {110 6/717 6 
Bulahdelah ... 014 6 .. || ‘Innisfail 919 6/616 6 
‘Byron Bay... 117 6)1 0 0} Gladstone... .|5 5 0/217 9 
; —£110s.| Lucinda ... wf 914 3/611 3 
‘Caden Haven 015 0 ats Mackay... 717 615 5 0 
Cape Hawke 015 0 see Maryborough [318 9/2 4 9 
|| Mourilyan Harbour) 919 6:616 6 
Clarence River— | | Normanton 15 10 0 isd 
Maclean ... 115 0/1 0 0; Port Douglas (1015 3/7 7 0 
Grafton ... 117 6/1 7 6; Rockhampton /510 3;3 3 0 
Townsville | 818 6|/6 0 9 
Coff’s Harbour 115 0/}1 00 Thursday Island ....14 0 0 wae 
Coraki ies «| 117 6/1 0 0 I. 
Eden a .f 113 0,015 0; | i 
Hastings River 1 7 6 as South Australia— | 
Kiama | 0 6 6 «» |) Adelaide ... «| £319s.—| 3 3 0 
Lismore... ...) 1 17 6) 1 2 6 | £4 15s. 
Macleay River 112 6\017 6 H 
Manning River 1 2 6/017 6 } Northern Territory— 
Merimbula ... . 113° 0/016 6) Darwin... ./18 0 0]12 0 0 
Moruya... O19 3 | we] 
Nambucca River ...| 1 12 6 | x 4 
Narooma .., wif 1 5 0 \| Western Australia— ! 
Nelligen (Clyde R.)...) 1 2 0 Albany ..  ..) £993—| 7 7 0 
Newcastle . ~|9 6 0;0 8 6 £10 10s 
No ra | 90 8 3 ote Fremantle «..| £993.— | 7 7 0 
Port Macquarie...) 1 7 6 as i Steerage. 
Port Stephens | 011 0 wen £10 10s. | £6 68,— 
‘Tathra 1112 0/016 6] Geraldton... ./ft11Is—| 
Trial Bay ... 112 6/017 6) £12 10s. 
Tweed River 110 0 . Tasmania— \ 
Ulladulla | 016 6} 3 Hobart... «| 215 0,113 0 
Wagonga ... 115 0 me Launceston «| 215 0)113 0 
‘Wilson, River 1 7 6 ese 
Wollongong 10 4 6 wee 
New Zealand— 
Auekland ... |7 7 0174 4 0 
Gisborne |8 8 0} 416 0 
Lord Howe Island ....3 0 0 
Napier— 
: Via Auckland ...|} 9 0 015 0 @ 
| Via Wellington... 8 2 6/410 0 
Wellington 77 0\|4 4 0 
Victoria— Lyttelton ... |8 2 61410 0 
Melbourne .., +| £22s— | 111 6 | Dunedin ... 9 0 0/5 0 0 
£2 12s. 6d. Bluff .|910 0;510 0 
I 
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Between Sydney and foreign ports the fares were as follows :— 
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Single Fares. 


Ports, se . 
First Class, Second Class. ! Third Class. 
1 1 
Ss £ os. d. | £ os. d. | £3 d. 
ntwerp ... wy wie j 

Benen -_ 334 ai _ O60 38 10.0 £17—£2l 
Toulon ie oss see ...| £67 2s,—£78 2s.) £39 128.—£44 £15—£19 
Brindisi... oe bes ...| £67 25,—£78 2s.) £44—£48 8s, 5 wae 
Genoa ive Ge bas .| £61 12s3,—£78 2s. £36 6s.—£44 i £15—£19 
London... nes ee ...| £66—£82 10s. | £38 10s.—£46 4s. £15—£21 
Marseilles ... ...|£61 12s,—£78 2s. £36 68—£44 | wee 
Naples .| £61 12s.—£78 2s. £36 68.—£44 £15—£19 
Southampton 66 0 0 38 10 0 £15—£19 
Venice ae er: aie a 8310 0 | oa... saws 
Aden oan ean .. £62 14s.— £73 14s.| £37 8s.—£41 16s, | ae 
Bombay ...00 «0 ee .| 8810 0 | 3016 0 | £12 5s.—£14 5s. 
Calcutta . ck 38 10 0 \ 30 16 0 | £12 5s.—£14 5s. 
Colombo ... ase $08 35 4 0 | 28 12 0 | £8 5s.—£10 5s. 
Hong Kong £30—£40 £19 10s—£26 | 15 0 0 
Manila £28 10s.—£38 | £18153—£25 | £14 10s.—£15 
Madras oes aie 38 10 0 3016 0 |... 
Penang... bsg Bs 45 2 0 35 4 0 1515 0 
Port Moresby... ies ADO" ON PS ee se 8 0 0 
oe aes we 30 0 0 sease 15 0 0 
Samarang .. oe 38 31.00 | ou. ! 15 10 0 
Batavia... si 32 0 0 = i 16 0 6 
Maccassar .. ene ies 2800 | ae Re ay teens . 
Shanghai ... és 44 0 0 28 10 0 ' 1616 6 
Singapore, via Brisbane ... 35 0 0 | ae i 1710 O 
Singapore, via Fremantle ais 28 0 O  [ aaeeee : 18 5 06 
Mauritius... _.1£35 138,—£50 13s, oe f{ ae 
Port Said ... xe er: £62 14s.—£73 14s. ; £15—£19 
Yokohama we et 47—«00-C*OsC*dEC B80 OO 18 0 6 
Norfolk Island .. evel 600 uae 400 
Aneityum .. JO 00 | ou, 5 0 0 
Fiji (Suva and Levuka) .. | O10 O fo ou 6 7 6 
Honolulu ... wee Psy : 30 0 0 20 0 0 1210 0 
Noumea... oe J. 1000 | 70 0 40 0 
Samoa Islands... aes 1615 0 | 4... 910 0 
San Francisco. £40—£43 10s, £25—£27 10s £16—£18 Is. 8d. 
Tonga Islands (Nukualofa) VRAT 6 | ieee : 1110 0 
Vancouver... 3 40 0 0 ' 25 0 0 | 16 0 0 
Cape Town = _ £380—£87 face ‘£11 11s.—£17 17s. 
Natal ee one sees “ £22—£37 fae \£1] 1ls.—£17 17s. 
Monte Video mea 50 0 0 30 0 0 1717 0 


DISTANCES FROM SYDNEY. 


The distances by water between Sydney and some of the principal ports 
of the world are as follows :— 


Sydney to— 
Adelaide 
Auckland 
Brisbane 
Capetown 
Fremantle 
Hobart ... 
Hong Kong 
Honolulu : 
London, via Vaneouver 
London, vta Suez direct 
London, via Cape Horn 


Miles. Sydney to ee Miles. 
1,084 London, via Capea! of Good Hope 13,379 
1,277 Marseilles .. re , 10,113 
500 Melbourne., as 76 
6,774 New York, via San Francisco . 1 567 
2,460 Port Darwin Se ae .. 2,540 
628 San Francisco ye be ee 6,447 
5,888 Singapore ... dee Pe .. 4,230. 
4,656 Suva «d ae we 1,770 
| 12,925 Vancouver.. pA ts 6,985 
.. 11,603 Ww ellington Sioa, ee we 1,238 

2,051 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS. 


The following organisations of employees in connection with shipping 
have been registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Acts :-— 


Merchant Service Guild of Australasia. 

Federated Stewards and Cooks’ Union of Australasia. 

Australian Institute of Marine Engineers. 

Federated Seamen’s Union of Australia. 

Waterside Workers’ Federation of Australia. 

Marine Cooks, Bakers, and Butchers’ Association of Australia. 
Federated Marine Stewards and Pantrymen’s Association of Australasia. 


The Commonwealth Steamship Owners’ Association is an organisation of 
employers. All these organisations, except the Waterside Workers’ Federa- 
tion of Australia, are bound as to hours, wages, andconditions of employment, 
by awards of the Court, which are operative for five years from date of 
promulgation. 


Between the Waterside Workers’ Federation of Australia and the 
Commonwealth Steamship Owners’ Association an agreement was registered 
in the Commonwealth Court as to rates of pay and conditions of work in 
the Port of Sydney. 


WaGES AND AWARDS. 
Australian Trade. 


Minimum rates of wages payable to navigating officers, seamen, cooks, 
and stewards of vessels engaged in Interstate trade by the six companies 
which comprise the Commonwealth Steamship Owners’ Association are fixed 
by awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


Under the award relating to the masters and navigating officers of steamers 
in the Australian trade, and delivered in April, 1912, the minimum rates of 
wages per calendar month are graded, according to the size of the vessels, 
for the Interstate trade as follows :— 


Officers. 
Gross Registered Tonnage, | Master. 7 = = 
Chief, | Second. | Thi, | POR oF 
Passenger vessels— £ £ £ £ £ 

250 tons and under sed 21 15 12 ae sv 

251- 500... eee | 23 16 13 ae ae 

501-1,000 ... i eer 43) 16 13 11 10 
1,001-2,000...  ... «1 = 28 17 14 12 ~=—-10 
2,001-3,000 ... ane ony 32 18 15 12 10 
3,001-4,000 ... ooh wl 37 19 16 13 10 
Over 4,000 ... ae os] 43 20 17 14 10 

Cargo vessels— : 

250 tons and under «. =—.20 14 12 ose ass 

251- 500... ee wef = 22 15 12 Sate : via 

5)1-1,000 .., ‘ees ase 24 15 12 11 ; 10 
1,001-2,000 ... sae aes 27 16 13 12 | 10 
2,001-3,000 ... «.. 0 .| 80 17 14 12 | 10 
3,001-4,000 ... ene aa 33 18 15 13 10 
Over 4,000 ... ee | 36 18 15 13; 10 

d 
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For coastal trade within a State the rates are fixed as follows, per 
month :— 


Officers. 
Gross Registered Tonnage. Master, 7 
Chief, | Second, | ‘Third. aa 
Passenger vessels— £ |! £ | £ . &€£ | £ 
Uptol25tons ... | 20 1 rs 2 rr 
126- 250... oo... uf 21 15 | 12 11: 10 
251- 500... 3. | 88 16 | 11 ! 10 
501-1,000...  .. 25 | Ie | 18 | J  ° 10 
1,001-1,500... ... 0.) 270 | 17 | d4 | 12 : 10 
1,501-2,000... oo... «| 28 | IT 4 | WB 10 
2,001-3,000.. .. ../ 32 | I | 15 ; 2 . 10 
3,001-4,000 ... ee Hel Bl 19 1 ! 13 | 10 
Over 4,000 tons ... vl 48 20 17 14 10 
Cargo vessels— 

Uptol25tons... i 19 VB els VD ye eae GP Ate 
126- 250... wee w| 20 14 5 2 11 ! 16 
251- 500... .. «| 22 ) 1s | a | U 10 
501-1,000...  .. 2, 2d | i |! wi ‘1 10 
1,001-1,500...  .. wp 26 | 16 13 122 ! 10 
1,501-2,000...... | 27 | 16 13: #12 , #10 
2,001-3,000...  .. «| 30 : 17° Id 12 | 10 
3,001-4,000 ... A | 33 | 18 | 15 | 1 10 
Over 4,000 tons. S) 36) IB |S | 13 | 10 


Leave of absence for a continuous period on full pay has also been awarded 
—the masters being allowed from 21 to 28 days, and the officers 14 days per 
annum, In addition, five intervals of twenty-four hours in each month 
must be given free from duty at the master’s or officer’s home port, or on 
Sundays or holidays at other ports. If required to do duty at his home 
port from the expiration of one hour after the vessel has been berthed till 
two hours before its departure, or for more than eight hours per day in any 
other port, overtime must be paid to a master at the rate of 5s, per hour, and 
to an officer 23. 6d. per hour. 

Masters and officers are, after three months’ continuous service, entitled to 
one month’s notice or one month's pay on discharge, except in the case of 
dismissal for m‘sconduct or transfer from one ship of the employer to 
another. 

For engineers, the minimuin monthly rates were, by judgment given in 
May, 1909, fixcd as follows :— 


| Enginccrs, 
Class of Vessel. 7 ra 


| Chief Second. | Third. Fourth, 

| i t 

i £ | &£ £ |! £ 

With 100 n.h.-p. ws 20 | 16 14 aa 
100-149 we a al 216 14 | 

150-199 J 22 5 «17 4 jo. 

200-249 J 24} 18 15 |; 12 

250-349 v2 wl 25 | 18 1 | 2 

350-449 TR 9 16060:Cli«d2B 

450 and over oe sae 329 20 16 13 


For fifth, sixth, and scventh enginecrs on vessels over 450 n.h.-p., the 
minimum ratcs are respectively £12, £11, and £10 per month... .. - 
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‘The award relating to seamen became operative at the end of 1911. The 
minimum rates of wages per month are :— 


£ £ 
Boatswain sts ate Bee ee | Donkeyman... . tne caer 
A.B., employed aslamp-trimmer... 9 | Greaser : o. 10 
AB... ae wie ooh .. 8 | Fireman . 10 
Ordinary seamen, 18 yearsand over 6 | Trimmer < awe «8 
es under 18 years... 5 


Working hours in port for seamen.are fixed as between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
the maximum being eight per day. At-sea the hours for stokehold men 
have been fixed at eight per day, this provision being extended to deckhands 
from Ist July, 1912. 

Seamen are not required to work on Sundays or holidays if in port, except 
for overtime pay, and each seaman is entitled to an extra day’s pay or a day 
off ashore at his home port for each holiday spent at sea. 

The award relating to marine cooks, bakers, and butchers dates from. 
31st December, 1908, the minimum wages per month being :— 


Passenger vessels— . £38 £ s. 
Chief cook... Bee -. 13:10 Sculleryman ... oe - 5 10: 
Secondcook... .. .. 810 | Galley boy ... - = 38 0 
Third cook ... es «- 610 ‘ 

Ship’s cook ... ane vw. 710 Cargo and collier vessels— 
Baker ... _ aoe - 910 Chiefcook ... eee w 10 9 
Butcher eee ove ow = 7 OO Assistant cook ove - 3 O 


For passenger vessels trading within the limits of a single State the rates 
are as follows :—Chief cook £12, second cook £7, third cook and butcher £5 
pert month, respectively. 

Extra payment at the rate of 1s. per hour is made to each member of the 
galley staff. for work in port after 5°30 p.m., when there are no passengers on 
board, or after 6°30 p.m., when passengers are on board. 

Stewards and pantrymen are governed by an award made in May, 1910... 
The minimum rates of pay per month are :-— 


£ 3s. £ s.. 
Second steward rs -. 710 | Stewards of second grade— 
Steward in charge of second saloon 710 | under 17 years... 2 0 
Pantryman ... ies mee « 610 | » 17-19 years 3.0 
Fore cabin steward... aes - 610 | », 19-21 years 4 0 
Chief saloon steward . 6 0 | »» 21 years or over 5 0 
Barman and storekeeper ... 5 10 | Night-watchman oes «. £7 to £8 
Other stewards of first prade 5 10 | Cargo or collier steward 10 0 


The rate of overtime is 10d. per hour for stewards of second grade, and 
1s. per hour for others. Overtime is payable for all work in port after 5 
p.m., and at terminal ports for work after 10 a.m., or one hour after arrival, 
whichever is the later. 


+ Sia 


SEAMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


@ The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, applies to ships in the service of 
the Commonweglth (exclusive of naval or military service), ships trading 
with Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules 
to the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in case of death or 
total or partial incapacity, resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of theiremployment. Regulations also indicate methods 
of procedure for recovery of compensation, 
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COMMERCE. 


Unper the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, power to 
make Jaws with respect “to trade and commerce with other countries and 
among the States,” was vested in the Federal Parliament, and, accordingly, 
control of the Customs and Excise Department, till then maintained by the 
State, was transferred to the Commonwealth at the commencement of the 
Federation in 1901; and the duty of collecting statistics of the trade of the 
States, oversea and interstate, has devolved since that date on the Common- 
wealth Government. Following on alterations in the financial arrangements 
between the Commonwealth and the States, the Federal Government ceased 
‘to collect particulars of the interstate trade from 13th September, 1910; 
consequently the figures shown in this chapter relate only to oversea trade— 
that is, the trade of New South Wales with countries outside the Common- 
wealth. 
DETERMINATION OF VALUES. 


The recorded value of goods imported, as shown in the tables throughout 
~this chapter, represents the amount on which duty is payable, or would be 
payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods subject to duty is 
taken to be the fair market value in the principal markets of the country 
whence the same were exported, plus 10 per cent. to cover the cost of packing, 
insurance, freight, and all other charges. The value of goods exported is 
the value in the principal markets of the State at the date of export. 


LEGISLATION. 


The legislation passed by the Commonwealth Government with respect to 

‘trade and commerce includes the following Acts :— 

Customs, 1901, 1910 (Nos. 9 and 36). 

Customs Tariff, 1902, 1906 (Nos. 14 and 17), 1908 (Nos. 7 and 13), 1910, 1911, 

Sea Carriage of Goods, 1904 [Bills of Lading]. 

Secret Commissions, 1905, 

Commerce (Trade Descriptions), 1905 [Merchandise Marks]. 

Australian Industries Preservation, 1906, 1907, 1909, 1910 [Trusts and Dumping}. 

Excise Tariff, 1913. 

Sugar Bounty Avt, 1913. 


Customs AND TARIFFS. 


The first Customs Act provided for the necessary machinery to administer 
in matters relating to Customs, and also prescribed the manner in which 
duties were to be computed and paid. The Customs Act, No. 9 of 1910, 
related to interstate accounts and to dutiable goods passing between the 
States. Act No. 36 of 1910 assures to the Customs Department control over all 
goods designed for export, and, subject to restrictions under any enactment, 
extends the provisions of earlier Acts in regard to prohibited goods, payments 
of duty, weight and measurement, &c. It provides also for supervision of 
preparation or manufacture for export of articles used for or with food or 
drink for human consumption, and establishes conditions as to purity, 
soundness, and freedom from disease, of goods designed for export. 


The various Customs Tariff Acts provide general and special tariffs, uniform 
for all the States, but not affecting the right of Western Australia under the 
Constitution Act to impose a local duty on goods imported from other States. 
Preferential rates of duty apply to certain goods imported from and being 
produced within the Union of South Africa. 
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Sea Carriace oF Goons. 


_ The Sea Carriage of Goods Act nullifies any clause in a Bill of Lading or 
similar document, covenanting or agreeing—(a) that the owner, charterer, 
master, or agent of any ship, or the ship itself, is relieved from liability for 
loss or damage to goods arising from the harmful or improper condition of the 
ship’s hold or any other part of the ship in which the goods are carried, or 
arising from negligence, fault, or failure in the proper loading, stowage, 
custody, care, or delivery of goods received . . . to be carried in or by 
the ship; (6) to lessen any obligations of owner or charterer to exercise due 
diligence, and to properly man, equip, and supply the ship, to make and 
keep it seaworthy, and to make and keep the hold, refrigerating and cool 
chambers and all other parts of the ship in which goods are carried, fit and 
safe for their reception, carriage, and preservation; (c) or to lessen the 
obligations of master, officers, agents, and servants of any ship carefully to 
handle and stow goods, and to care for, preserve, and properly, deliver them. 


Secret ComMISSIONs. 


The Secret Commissions Act in regard to agencies and contracts, prohibits 
any gift or consideration as an inducement or reward, in matters affecting 
the principal’s affairs or business. 


TRADE DESCRIPTIONS AND SUPERVISION OF ExPoRrs. 


Regulations under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, prohibit 
the importation of specified goods unless there is applied to such goods a 
trade description, e.g. :— 

Articles used for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture or 
preparation of articles used for food or drink by man. 

Medicines or medicinal preparations for internal or external use. 

Manures. 


Apparel (including boots and shoes), and the materials from which apparel 
is manufactured. 


Jewellery. 
Agricultural seeds and plants. 


With regard to exports, the undermentioned goods are prohibited from 
being exported unless there is a trade description applying to such goods :— 


Butter. Milk— 
Cheese. Concentrated. 
Fruit. Condensed. 

sy preserved (including dried). Condensed skimmed. 
Honey. Dried. 
Jam. Plants. 
Leather. Potatoes. 
Maize. Rabbits and hares. 
Margarine. Seeds. 
Meat— 

Canned. 


Extract or essence. 
Other (except rabbits and hares). 


A high standard of the quality of exports is assured by the enforcement 
of the Regulations. 
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Goods are inspected and examined, and in certain cases a declaration by 
the exporter must also accompany the notice of intention to export. 


Approved goods for export are marked with an official stamp, and butter 
and cheese are graded also, whilst carcase meat, rabbits, and hares: are 
classified and marked. 


Special instructions regarding the supervision and inspection of meat for 
export are issued, under the Commerce Act, to meat inspectors, and standard 
requirements are set for abattoirs and premises where meat is preserved 
(corned or canned) for export. 


There are now employed in the frozen meat trade between Australia and 
the United Kingdom and European countries at least 59 steamers with a 
carrying capacity aggregating 2,520,200 carcases, All of these vessels visit the 
State of New South Wales. 


Loca INDUSTRIES. 
Preservation and Encouragement. 


The enactments relating to the preservation of Australian industries extend 
also to the repression of destructive monopolies, so that it is an offence for 
any person or corporation to make or engage or continue in any combination 
“to restrain trade or commerce to the detriment of the public, or to destroy 
or injure bymeans of unfair competition any Australian industry, the preserva- 
tion of which is advantageous to the Commonwealth, having due regard to 
the interests of the producers, workers, or consumers.” Monopoly of, or attempt 
or conspiracy to monopolise, any part of the trade of the Commonwealth, 
so as to control to the detriment of the public the supply or price of any 
service, merchandise, or commodity, is an offence, as‘is also the payment 
of rebates or the refusal to sell so as to promote exclusive dealing. 


Bounties oN Exports. 


With the object of encouraging local industries, general and specific legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament. The Bounties Act, 
1907, provides for the payment of bounties on exports of combed wool or 
wool tops, also on dried fruits (currants and raisins excepted). The bounty 
on wool tops for the three years from Ist July, 1909, was 14d. per lb., and 
subsequently and up to July, 1916, 1d. per lb. for the first million Ibs. by one 
manufacturer, and jd. per Ib. in excess of this amount. The bounty paid 
for wool tops for the year 1912-13 amounted to £13,061, the whole of the 
production coming from Botany, New South Wales. 


Customs AND Excise REVENUE. 


Between lst January, 1901, when the Department of Customs and 
Excise was transferred to the control of the Commonwealth, and 8th 
October, 1901, when the first uniform Federal tariff was introduced in the 
Federal Parliament, the State tariff, which had been on a freetrade basis, 
was administered by the Commonwealth. On 8th August, 1907, a new tariff 
superseded that of 1901, the duties in many cases being increased considerably. 
Duties of Customs and Excise are now collected under the Customs Act, 
1901-10 (No. 36 of 1910), the Customs Tariff, 1908-1911, the Excise Tariff 
€No. 8 of 1908), the Excise Tariff (Starch) Act (No. 14 of 1908), and the Excise 
(Sugar) Acts No. 17 of 1910, and No. 6 of 1913. 
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The following statement shows the gross amounts collected in New South 
# Wales under each division of the tariff during 1912, and also shows the draw- 


backs, refunds, and the net revenue :— 


ie | Article. icollections, Tacks Refunds iene 
( ie ir. a 
: £ | £ £ 
I, | Ale, Spirits, and Beverages a at . -| 1,242,494 ; 22 | 466 1,242,006 
i 1 
I. | Tebacco and Manufactures thereof... ka + 691,943 se 104,009 587,934 
nL Sugar Re oe - oa ~ ~ F | 263,005 | 2,150 233 265,622 
IV. | Agricultural Products and Groceries 2, | 483,269 | 9,583} 3,553 470,133. 
V, | Textiles, Felts, and Furs, and Manufactures thereof, \ 
and Attire 25 op Sine oe Sates Puss ei G- 998,817 13,201 4,909 980,707 
VI. | Metalg and Machinery ., ve o. om 672,168 | 10,229 8,069 653,860" 
j if 
Vil | Oils, Paints, and Varnishes oe ee : 132,336 | 4,423 599 127,314 
VHI. | Earthenware, Coment, China, Glass, and Stone | 166,626 1,467 1,510 163,649» 
\ 
1X, | Drngs end Chemicals... ee = tis | 54,327 i 2,343 ; 195 51,789 
X. | Wood, Wicker, and Cane.. fay 7 os 222,755 | 1,449 1,694 220,612 
XL Jewellery and Fancy Goods J 147,684 i 3,952 991 142,741 
XL. | Leather and Rubber aa Wes ; 174,512 5,873 1,920 167,219- 
XIN, | Paper and Stationery . 103,948 1,513 949 101,486. 
XIV. | Vehicles ere «119,077 | 1,100 | 8,000 114,977 
XV. | Musical Instruments i a’ on . $7,242 470 329 86,443 
XVI, | Miscellaneous 3 a | 144,174 3,758 5,082 135,334 
i ; i 
| Total, Customs Duties a ae £, 6,710,377 61,043 | 187,508 5,511,826 
| Excise-- [ r 2 ! 
Beer, viz. :—<Ale, Porter, and other Beer.. “| 256,007 234 | 70 255,703. 
i Spirits .. a6 ae we 2 164,602 | 68 183 164,349" 
f Sugar - | 162,023 | 133 | 64 161,826 
Tobacco... ok eke - 196,299 | 1 1 196,293 
Cigars... os ae or oe ee ; 1,019 we | 5 1,018. 
| Cigarettes a or ae “ ee at 348,183 | 1 348,182. 
| ‘ ! 
I ; ; 
Total, Excise Duties oa 8] Liesaga) 436 326} 1,127,27 
| Miscellancous Receipts— x | = 
Customs... 6. ww ae 21,039 ss | 10 21,049 
i Excise .. on a es ~ as : 2,115 | é 17 2,093: 
| ie Ba, Ss ee) — 
Total, Customs and Excise Duties o- £, 6,861,694 61,479 187,861 6,662,344 
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The amounts collected in New South Wales from customs and excise, and 
the proportion per head of population during the last seventeen years, haves 
been as follows :— 


Re Anson eheceanom— | | Per Hosa of Population. 
Year, |-——~ ——— | Tota | - — | Total. 
Customs, Excise. | Customs. | Excise. : 
) i 

£ £ £ |; £ s.d. £ os. d. £s.d. 

1896 | 1,367,431 269,929 | 1,636,760 | 116) 043/15 9 
1897 | 1,239,084 | 279,909 | 1,518,993 | 019 2/044/]136 
1898 | 1,250,290 | 300,471 | 1,550,761 0190] 047 137 
1899 | 1,335,194 | 323,925 | 1,659,119 / 100] 0410 | 1 410 
1900 | 1,421,763 355,918 | 1,777,681 | 1101053 /)163 
1901 | 1,871,248 | 401,546 | 2,272,794 , 1 7 4 | 0 510 | 113 2 
1902 | 2,698,682 , 595,590 | 3,294,272 11810, 087/27 5 
1903 | 2,761,757 69206 | 3,381,033 | 119 3 | 0 810 | 2 8 1 
1904 | 2,465,738 | 626,160 | 3,091,808 | 114 6 | 089 | 23 3 
1905 | 2,451,564 658,010 | 3,103,574 | 113 8 | 090] 228 
1906 | 2,654,366 685,160 | 3,339,526 | 115 9 | 0 9 3 | 2 5 0 
1907 3,367,286 | 808,827 | 4,176,113 | 2 4 4 oo 8 | 215 0 
1908 | 3,475,773 819,036 | 4,204,809 | 2 5 0 | 010 7 | 215 7 
1909 | 3,642,297 744,138 | 4,386,485 | 2 62/09 5 | 215 7 
1910 | 4,097,870 901,522 | 4,999,392 | 2109 | 011 2 | 34101 
1911 | 4,600,628 | 1,082,546 | 5,683,174 | 215 3 | 013 0 | 3 8 3 
1912 | 5,532,875 | 1,129,469 | 6,662,344 | 3 3 8 | 013 0 | 316 8 

| 


It will be seen that the customs revenue for the last three years shows 
a considerable increase over that received for the year 1909, both in the 
aggregate and per head of population. 


While the general prosperity of the State would account for increases in 
the quantities of dutiakle goods imported in late years, the fact should be 
remembered that in 1910 the system ceased by which, with the aid of inter- 
state debits and credits, accurate accounts for each State were compiled by 
the Commonwealth authorities to show the actual revenue received for goods 
imported by each State for its own home consumption. 


As Sydney is a distributing centre for, the whole of Australia, it follows 
that the customs revenue received at this port during the three years 1910-12 
was large, and the figures for the State of New South Wales consequently 
include customs receipts for goods which were, in the course of trade, trans- 
ferred to other States, and consumed therein. 


The aggregate contributions to customs and excise per head of population 
have almost trebled under the Federal tariff. 
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The following statement shows the quantities of spirits, beer, and tobacco 
on which excise duty was paid in New South Wales during 1911 and 1912 :— 


uantity on which Exci 
Article. | Erde’ : Duty was Paid. = 
, Duty. 1911. | 1912 
Spirits— haere Gal. | Gal. 
Brandy (pure Australian standard brandy) ... 10s. 47,814) 51,008 
Brandy (blended wine brandy, &c.) . 11s. 7,587) 6,793 
Gin (distilled from barley, malt, grain, or grape wi ine) 12s. 1,968; 865 
Whisky (Australian standard malt hare dias | 10s. 18,074 25,434 
Whisky (Australian blended whisky) .. 12s. 137 135 
Rum (Australian standard rum) — : 12s. 86,595 142,478 
Rum (spirits, n.e.i.) ie Ses . 18s, 13,703, 2,325 
Spirits, n.e.i. ‘ 13s. 21,009: 22,046 
Spirits for industrial or scientific pur poses : 13s. 25,158, 30,080 
Do fortifying wine or making vinegar... 6d. 40,960: 44,200 
Total, spirits... me eee 263,005! 325,364 
Per gal. \ , 
Beer, n.e.i. oe ‘ 3d. | 17,690,560; 19,939,520 
Beer, brewed from malt and hops : ee 2d. 622,320) 827,760 
Total, beer sane .» | 18,312,880, 20,767,280 
Per Ib. [ee es ee 
Tobacco— Manufactured, n.e.i, % ee 1s. 3,798,340; 3,842,000 
Tobacco—Hand-made ... ee : ‘i 9d. 100,000: 112,900 
Total, tobacco... os | 3,898,340) 3,954,000 
a ; Per lb. Larned eta ee 
Cigars—Hand-made_ ... tne vee ee ae) 1 8d 79,440) 81,520 
Total, cigars... wes xe 79,440) 81,520 
Per Ib. 
Cigarettes Bea we vais +. : 3s. 1,871,327 ae 033 
C igarettes—Hand- made se. abe cee wae] 28. Od 15, 163; 2,189 
Total, eigareties 1 ,886, 526 2, 322,222 


The following table shows the oversea trade at sack port and cdots station 


in New South Wales, with gross collections thereat, 


for the year1912 :-— 


Oversea Trade. Gross Revenue Collected. 
Port or Station. f ; 7 7 zs 
! Imports. Exports. Total. ,; Customs, | Excise, Total. 
, i j 
£ £ £ | £ i £ £ 

Sydney ons ... 31,237,538 '31,291,356 |62,528,894 15,539,058 |1,086,797 | 6,625,835 
Newcastle ... .| 1,000,775 | 1,647,007 | 2,647,782 | 160,416 32,213 192,629 
Clarence River... 16,812 16,812} wes, | Pacasee nl, Swdeedeuts 
Condong ... ssivessen. ||! SSebiecvar’|| | asecde | 19 19 
Morpeth 0... cee] ceeeeeeee 1 sense eee 6,849 96 | 6,945 
Port Kembla 2,886 | 2,886 | ...... 1 decane jo Aaaeeeeee 
Port Stephens 468) 468) ...... it, sebeoke i Gagiacanes 
Albury sw] 16,948 | eee 5,25 1,137 | 6,367 
Allandale ty Javeceadset [|p \setoceate: ||) teaneSeevel I] < deze ye 220 220 
‘Broadwater Alt i duiesieeates B[\ cntesaSette: Vive sateesest |||. s268aee | 47 47 
Broken Hill Eg eee anaes 19,598 9,386 28,984 
Corowa ‘ wee ji sekoesnees [seers 222 | 228 
Harwood ... weal acewesacces. 4ll) “veesecss li cagenes 28 22 
Wrleannia ...00 ose] cccseesee | ceseeeees : 236 137 373 
New South Wales £/32,303,630 pebso29 65,262,159 '5,731,387 |1,130,302 6,861,689* 


*This fiyure varies slightly from figures quoted elsewhere, the dis 
loging of the Federal Treasury books before 31st December each year. 


screpancy being accountable to the 
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Imports AND Exports. 


The average annual values of imports and exports over the quinquennial 
periods between 1885 and 1904 are here quoted, as are the actual annual 
values between 1905 and 1912. 


| Tapert Exports Per head of Population. 

Period. | (Average Annual (Average Annual -_—__- : 
Value). | Value). | nnports. | Exports | ‘Total Oversea 
£ £ | en aes | | £28. 4 
1885-89 | 13,514,534 10,624,323 1310 2 1012 6 | 24 2 8 
1890-94 | 11,689,109 13,138,884 919 9 ll 47 21 4 4 
1895-99 | 12,233,446 16,985,808 9 9 5 13 3 0 2212 5 
1900-04 | 15,418,701 18,879,740 11 0 65 13 9 11 2410 4 
1905 14,485,123 24,518,534 919 1: 1617 0 2616 1 
1906 17,603,503 30,986,888 1117 2 20 17 6 32 14 8 
1907 20,860,391 32,894,073 13 14.10 | 2113 5 35 8 3 
1908 19,828,486 26,880,709 1216 7 17: 7:10 30 4 5 
1909 20,888,019 | 26,044,789 13° 4:10 1610 3 2915 1 
1910 23,238,993 | 32,035,451] 14 7 7 1916 5 34 4 0 
1911 27,343,425 32,161,401 14668 7 | 19 6 5 35 15 0 
1912 32,393,630 32,958,529 311 7 | 1819 1 37.10 §& 


From 1904 onwards the annual increases in the volume of trade have been 
considerable, with the exception of 1908 and 1909, and the figures for 1912 
show a record of £65,262,159, or £37 10s. 8d., per head of population. 

The value of the exports from year to year forms a sure index of the 
progress of a country like New South Wales, the result of a rise or fall in the 
value of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, being 
readily traceable in the corresponding rise or fall in the export values, 
Oversea exports in 1912 were the highest for any year over the whole period; 
there was a decrease in value in 1908 and 1909 caused by the decline in the 
prices of pastoral and mineral products. In 1910 and 1911, the values were 
almost equal to that of 1907. The question of imports bears a close connec- 
tion with State financing, as loans raised outside the State reach the State in 
the form of goods, which are shown in the import returns. Thus 1881 to 1891, 
and 1899 to 1902, were years of large borrowing. In the years 1900 and 1901 
also the imports underwent abnormal expansion on account of loading-up 
by merchants in anticipation of the Federal tariff. The value of oversea 
imports in 1911 was greater by more than £4,000,000 than in 1910, which 
was previously the highest for the whole period, For 1912, however, the 
imports exceeded those of the previous year by £5,000,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 


The table following shows the distribution of the oversea trade of New 
South Wales, viz., values of imports from and exports to the various countries, 
and also the values of imports according to country of origin. It is not 
possible to trace exports to their ultimate destination. 
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The outstanding feature of the table is the extent of the trade with” 
is demonstrated in the 
of each of the countries 
South Wales for the year 


the United Kingdom. 


Its relative magnitude 
figures showing the proportion which the trade 
named bears to the total oversea trade of New 


1912 :— 
Values of Proportion to Total. 
Imports according | Imports accord- 
Country to Country— ing to Country—! a 
: — = Total |———_—-_|_ # 
: Exports. | trade, Whence! & 
Of Origin. rai acta ben me hn- & 
P . gin. ported.; aa! 
Hurope— | £ £ £ £. % % 1 % 
United Kingdom 03 .../15,342,225 |18,093,957 /10,316,918 |28,410,875 | 47-49 | 56-01] 31-30 
Austria ... one oo _ 171,715 39,664 205,464 245,128 253 °12 “62 
Belgium ... ove one soe 365,666 971,016 | 3,056,072 | 4,027,088 1-13 3-01 9.27 
France ... eee ove ose 860,627 207,955 | 4,033,115 ; 4,241,070 2.66 *64 | 12.24 
Germany eee are «| 2,850,139 | 1,908,282 | 4,262,038 | 6,170,320 8-82 5-91 | 12-93 
italy one ose on tee 271,754 190,128 325,704 515,832 84 +59 | “99 
Netherlands aoe ove oes 156,746 102,642 63,005 165,647 +49 +32 “19 
Norway ... ie one «| 249,637 205,464 19 205,483 | “77 | 64 Sha 
Portugal... tease 41,608 3,689 1,448 5,187 +13 +01 “01 
Russia... ace eee aes 33,225 8 52,841 52,849 “10 ese 16 
Spain... pesy one see 40,913 6,325 1,756 | 8,081 “13 +02 ‘01 
Sweden ... ore eee asa 266,859 194,584 6,712 201,296 +83 +60 “02 
EAL ncn oe ove aa! Heong 1,678 11,955 13,633 ets ace “04 
ey... ase oe oe. 5, ass os wee 7 ane wee 
Rest of Burope... 2. | agtoal Sia} Lost ai) 07) iy 2 
Total «4. are 21,171,118 /21,928,518 [22,398,008 [44,266,611 | 65-54 | 67-88 | 67-78 
Asia— 
Burmah ... one aes os 89,675 122,654 | 10,142 132,796 +28 38 03 
Ceylon ose wee as 389,253 403,781 | 2,448,586 | 2,847,367 1-21 1-25 7-41 
Hong Kong ase ane * 2,846 170,424 | 572,487 742,911 “01 | +53 1:74 
India on ase ore aS 830,659 719,113 450,449 | 1,169,562 2-57 22 1:37 
pute Settlements... eo 54,586 208,621 401,481 eae e Bs 2 1-22 
Arabia... des nas oe 20,286 2,675 | ase »675 +0 - eee 
Asia Minor ase waa ee 8,020 21,936 see 21,986 *02 -07 seb 
China... a mee a 209,215 35,276 104,181 139,457 65 “11 +32 
Japan ... a wise 479,144 476,528 966,798 | 1,443,326 1-48 1-48 2°93 
Java, ave ee _ 682,897 684,054 237,177 921,231 2-11 211 “72 
Philippine Islands ose 43,613 44,384 221,874 266,258 “14 14 67 
Rest of Asia... ose 176,776 20,154 | 84,380 104,534 *55 “06 +26 
Total... eee +.| 2,986,970 | 2,904,650 | 5,492,555 | 8,397,205 9-25 8-99 | 16°67 
Africa— | 
Union of South Africa .., «| 339,994 179,708 219,751 399,459 1-05 +56 67 
VDE dvs. Sees eee ave 8,551 8,886 12,188 21,074 +03 +02 “03 
Portuguese East Africa an ese | vee 27,881 27,881 eee eee 08 
Best of Africa... wk 7,142 36 | 1,690 1,726 “02 a “01 
Total ... ove ae 355,687 188,630 261,510 450,140 1-10 58 “79 
America, Northern— 
Canada ... ons cee w-| 386,485 633,007 153,814 786,821 1-19 1-96 “47 
United States of America...) 4,833,042 | 3,887,165 | 1,553,990 | 5,441,155 | 14-96 | 12-03} 4-71 
Rest of North America ee 2,135 ae ea aie 01 ose aes 
Total .. ve aa} 5,221,662 | 4,520,172 | 1,707,804 | 6,227,976 | 16-16 | 13-99 | 6-18 
America, Central and Southern— 
British West Indies ... _ 32,352 one = or +10 408 eee 
Braz ove one ove ass 23,060 562 7,756 8,318 +07 vee +02 
‘ ae ose ose see . ayes 21,451 464,378 485,829 07 07 1-42 
UDB — ove aes ase ae 3 aoe eee ove 10 ove eee 
Mexico .., ss 392 eee 10,868 10,868 see 03 
Wack Indic ove ete 56,168 56,168 “01 1? 
CB ase see aoe ate oon eee eee 
Rest of ‘Central and i 
America... ape «| 23,336 vv 18,003 18,003 07 ast 05 
Total... eee ee) 185,754 22,018 557,173 579,186 42 07 1:69. 
Australasia— | | 
Australian States es ase. 27,239 | - ove ses 08 5 ase 33. 
New Zealand _.... ase «| 1,839,004 | 2,182,029 | 1,833,065 | 3,515,004 5-69 6-76 4-04 
Papua... ae eee eve 69,630 71,647 | 106,536 178,183 +22 +22 oon 
Total. ... ase &) 1,935,873 | 2,253,676 | 1,439,601 | 3,603,277 5.99-| 698 4:37 
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Values of Proportion to Total. 
Inports according | | Imports accord- | 

Country, | to Country. | Total ine ab ouaey z 

Where | Exports, Trade. | gg |Whence| & 

Of Origin. | miported. Origin. sorted? a 

Polynesia— £ & £ £ A % 14 
Fiji es a hes w} 215,062 | 250,101 | 357,323 | 607,424 “67 “77: | 1:08 
Ocean Island 2. eae _ 29,752 29,834 19,582 49,416 -09 09 -06 
Hawaii ... esi wes 78 174 76,715 76,889 ase ae +23 
Marshall Islands as +| an 68 35,768 35,836 ove ove “ll 
New Britain (Neu Poumuern) .. i 59 287 60,770 61,057 ete ees 18 
New Caledonia ... Ss eis 26,986 31,404 141,782 173,186 +08 10 43 
New Hebrides ... eee ave 23,175 22,073 90,784 112,857 +07 07 +28 
South Sea Islands ass veel 198,169 146,151 277,878 424,029 62 46 +84 
Rest of Polynesia i eae] 3,285 5,884 |, 101,186 107,070 O1 02 +31 
Total ... oe | 496,566 485,976 | 1,161,788 | 1,647,764 154 1-51 3-52 
Grand Total... £ 32,303,630 [32,303,630 |32,958,529 [65,262,159 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


Of the foreign countries the United States of America supply the greatest 
proportion of imports to New South Wales, and formerly provided the largest 
foreign market for the exports of this State, but the steadily increasing 
direct shipments of wool to the Continent of Europe have rendered Germany, 
France, and Belgium far better export markets, while for the year 1912, 
the export of gold specie to Ceylon, £2,385,000, places this island ahead of the 
United States. The import trade with America, however, is still greater 
than that transacted direct with the principal Continental countries, although 
the imports of German origin hold third place in order of magnitude. 

The direct trade between this State and Belgium began in 1881, being 
attributable to a large extent, to the International Exhibition held in Sydney 
during 1879-80. In point of value the Belgian trade is larger than that of 
any foreign country, Germany, the United States of America, and France 
excepted; but the port of Antwerp, which receives the bulk of the trade, 
is the distributing centre for a great part of the wool destined for French, 
German, and other Continental markets, and it is not possible to say how 
much of the goods shipped to Belgium are for local requirements. 

Trade with Germany, steadily maintained since 1879, has attained con- 
siderable dimensions, exceeding that with any other foreign country. 

Trade with France has risen toimportance since 1881, but has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding falling-off in the trade with New Caledonia, the 
chief dependency of France in the South Pacific, and an important market 
of this State, which has been disturbed by the establishment of regular 
communication between France and her dependency, and by increases in the 
French tariff during recent years. 

Regular communication with Java and other islands of the East Indies 
is effected by steamers of British, German, and Dutch lines, and there has 
been a considerable increase in the direct trade with New South Wales. 

The other foreign countries whose trade with New South Wales is of 
importance, are China and Japan. The imports and exports of Hong Kong, 
however, belong in reality to the Chinese Empire generally, and the diminu- 
tion which has taken place in the China trade since 1881 is to be attributed 
largely to transferrence of part of the trade from the ports of the Chinese 
Empire to Hong Kong; but, if allowance is made for this transferrence, 
it will be found that the actual loss of trade is considerable. * 

The war with China gave Japan a new importance, which was enhanced 
by the Russo-Japanese conflict, so that in the future Japan may be expected 
to offer a large market for many of the products of New South Wales. 
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The table given above shows that, between the imports according to country 
of origin and country whence shipped, there were appreciable differences in 
the cases of the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
China, the Union of South Africa, and the United States of America, and 
smaller differences in the cases of other countries. Approximately 56 per 
cent. of the total imports were shipped from the United Kingdom, 15 per 
cent, from British possessions, and 29 per cent. fromforeign countries ; but, 
according to the country of origin, the proportion of British goods imported 
was 6] per cent., and of foreign goods 39 per cent. 


Tur Britis EMPIRE AND ForrIGN COUNTRIES. 


The distribution of the oversea trade of New South Wales for 1912, as 
between British and Foreign Countries, is summarised in the following 
statement :— 


Imports by Country— 
Exports. Total Trade, 
Of Origin. anteed: 

Europe— gs £ £ ' £ 
British es ote es ..-| 15,344,998 | 18,094,163 | 10,327,280 | 28,421,443 
Foreign ans ve a ...| 5,826,120 | 3,834,350 | 12,010,818 | 15,845,168 

Total ose mae ..-| 21,171,118 | 21,928,513 | 22,338,098 | 44,266,611 

Asia— - nee j at all 
British ssi ace as .| 1,404,367 | 1,622,060 | 3,878,524 | 5,500,584 
Foreign aie oad me ..-| 1,582,603 | 1,282,590 | 1,614,031 | 2,896,621 

Total ee dus «..| 2,986,970 | 2,904,650 | 5,492,555 | 8,397,205 

Africas i Soe 
British ee ee was ee 305,132 179,901 228,078 407,979 
Foreign 6. eee 50,555 8,729 33,432 42,161 

Total ae ose ot 355,687 188,630 261,510 450,140 

America, North— ia eles ig ote en [ha Se a ee —<—— so. 
British ees aes bes ae 386,707 633,007 153,814 786,821 
Foreign sas a oe «| 4,834,955 | 3,887,165 1,553,990 | 5,441,155 

Total ore wes ...| 5,221,662 4,520,172 1,707,804 6,227,976 

America, Central and Southern— 7 7 | 7 
British aoe ase re b's 39,235 LAUT Fe etsekats 1,177 
Foreign ae tite ie ae 96,519 20,836 557,173 | 578,009 

Total see oes ee 135,754 22,013 557,173 579,186 

Australasia— S | = > l = 
British vee AY Soe .-| 1,935,873 : 2,253,676 1,439,601 3,693,277 
Foreign < oes oes eis | sweeter sere Se eidteren ||) 0 eisowae | a waranae 

Total be ede .-| 1,935,873 | 2,253,676 | 1,439,601 | 3,693,277 

Polynesia— ~ a ~ ~ 
British ee nee $s oes 245,794 280,866 385,699 666,565 
Foreign ve eee ats eee 250,772 205,110 776,089 981,199 

Total eee wee wacis 496,566 485,976 1,161,788 1,647,764 

Totals— ioe ~ ~ a ~ 
British aes ea Stes ..-| 19,662,106 | 23,064,850 | 16,412,996 | 39,477,846 
Foreign err eae oes «| 12,641,524 9,238,780 | 16,545,533 | 25,784,313 

Grand Total rer £) 32,303,630 | 32,303,630 | 32,958,529 | 65,262,159 
British per cent. of total ...| 60:87. | 71-40 49-80 60-49 
Foreign ,, ae oh 39°13 28-60 |. 50°20 39°51 
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The proportion of British to total trade affords satisfactory evidence of 
the continued cohesion of Empire trade. Of oversea imports, according to 
country of origin, approximately 61 per cent. are of British manufacture or 
production, thus leaving only 39 per cent. of foreign origin. But rather 
more than 71 per cent. of the imports are shipped from British countries, the 
difference of 10 per cent. in favour of British countries being attributable 
practically to the importance of Great Britain as a transhipping country. 
Of the exports from New South Wales, rather more than 49 per cent. are 
shipped to British countries, while of the total trade, 60 per cent. is British, 

The indicated trade of the State is greater with the United Kingdom than 
with any other country. The real trade with the Umted Kingdom is not 
shown, however, because, in addition to foreign goods sent to Australia via 
London, a proportion of the exports from New South Wales to Victoria and 
South Australia is shipped eventually to the United Kingdom, and also some 
of the goods shipped to the United Kingdom are destined for transhipment to 
foreign ports. The extent of the export trade with the United Kingdom 
may be gauged by the relation between the values of goods originating in, 
and the values of goods shipped from, the United Kingdom. 

In quinquennial periods, since 1880, the volume of oversea imports divided 
under the heads of (a) British Empire—z.e., United Kingdom and other 
British territory—and (b) Foreign countries, shows that in the last fifteen years, 
while the volume of trade with the British countries has increased absolutely 
year by year, relatively to foreign countries the position is not so satisfactory. 
Following are the import figures :— 


Imvorts from— 
Period, British Empire. Foreign Total Imports. 
United Other British Countries. 
Kingdom. | Countries. 
| £ £ £ £ 
1880-84 48,726,544 7,092,661 9,502,846 65,322,051 
1885-89 48,279,604 8,134,224 11,063, 225 67,477,053 
1890-94 41,293,833 6,943,513 10,208,197 58,445,543. 
1895-99 37, 123,060 7,775,602 16,271,863 61,170,525 
1900-04 43,118,128 10,147,402 23,827,977 77,093,507 
1905 -09 55,312,612 15,422,106 22,930,804 93,665,522 
1910 14,385,633 3,240,358 5,613,002 23,238,993 
1911 15,740,509 4,284,573 7,318,346 27,343,428 
1912 18,093, 957 4,970,893 9,238,780 32,303,630 


Stated as proportions per cent. of the total imports the following results are 


obtained :— 
British Empire. 
Period. { Foreign 
United Other British Total. Countries. 
Kingdom. Countries. 
per cent, per cent, per cent. per cent, 
1880-84 , 74°59 10°86 85°45 14°55 
1885-89 71°55 12°05 83°60 16°40 
1890-94 70°65 11-88 82°53 17°47 
1895-99 60°69 12°71 73°40 26°60 
1900-04 55°93 13°16 69:09 i 30°91 
1905-09 59-05 16°47 75°52 24°48 
1910 61-90 13-95 75°85 24:15 
1911 57-57 15-67 73°24 26°76 
1912 56-01 15°39 71°40 28°60 
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The oversea exports from New South Wales are shown under the same 
heads and for the same periods as in the preceding tables, and exhibit changes 
similar to those in the imports :— 


Exports to— 
Period. oa ee ce Foreign Exports 
Rivgiows. | Comte | ee 

£ £ | £ rae 
1880-84 | 39,964,529 5,449,726 | 5,925,747 | 51,340,002 
1885-89 | 37,727,437 | 4,508,809 | 10,885,370 | 53,121,616 
1890-94 | 39,358,695 | 4,742,725 | 21,592,966 | 65,694,386 
1895-99 | 43,203,489 | 6,137,642 | 35,585,823 | 84,926,954 
1900-04 | 40,732,026 | 14,441,877 | 39,224,800 | 94,398,703 
1905-99 | 57,950,739 | 18,737,850 | 64,636,404 | 141,324,993 
1910 13,318,099 | 3,081,387 | 15,635,965 | 32,035,451 
1911 12,261,971 | 5,830,179 | 14,069,251 | 32,161,401 
1912 10,316,918 | 6,096,078 | 16,545,533 | 32,958,529 


The proportions per cent. of the total exports are as follow :— 


British Empire. 


Period, 7 a. 
Kin oe Seer Total. 
| per cent. per cent. per cent. nee cent. 
1880-84 7784 | 10-62 88°46 11°54 
1885-89 | 71-02 | 8-49 79°51 20°49 
1890-94 59°91 7220 | 67-18 32°87 
1995-99 | 5087 | 723 | 58-10 41-90 
1900-04 43°35 15°30 58°45 | 41°55 
1905-09 41-00 1326 | 54260 | | 4574 
1910 41°57 9°62 5119 48°81 
1911 38°12 18°13 56°25 43°75 
1912 31-30 18-50 49 80 £020 


Both absolutely and relatively the exports to foreign countries have in- 
creased continuously; so that the proportion of goods sent to the United 


Kingdom is now considerably less than to foreign countries. 


The opening 


up of direct communication with the various countries is in great degree 
responsible for this apparent diversion of trade, as it has obviated the 
necessity for much transhipment, so much so that even gold is shipped to 
different countries on account of the United Kingdom. The exports to 
British possessions show remarkable fluctuations throughout the period, 
mainly on account of the variations in the shipments of gold and silver to 


India and Ceylon. 
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THE Untrep Kinepom. 


As the previous tables show, direct trade with the United Kingdom is not 
advancing relatively to the total trade, the development of facilities for 
communication having given an impulse to direct trade with British 
possessions and with foreign countries ; yet, as has been shown, nearly 
56 per cent. of New South Wales imports are shipped from the United King- 
dom, where 47 per cent. of the State’s imports are manufactured or produced. 

The total value of the produce of the United Kingdom imported into the 
State during 1911 was £12,675,664. In 1912 the value of these imports. 
was £15,342,225, and a classification of the principal articles is given below :— 


Article, | Value. Article. Value. 
£ ! £ 

Ale and beer dias a 165,178 |; Iron and steel ... aes «| 1,852,735 

Apparel and soft goods— | Jewellery - ve) 140,252 
Apparel and attire, n.e.i...) 843,524 || Leather and leatherware ae 88,759 
Cosies, cushions, &e. vo 137,136 |! Machines and machinery ...| 1,127,864 
Curtains and blinds os 35,417 |’ Matches and vestas.... ee 32,836. 
Piece goods .., ae ...| 2,708,632 || Medicines re vis tis 83,092 
Sewing silks, &c. ... hee 182,175 || Metal manufactures... ...| 1,209,887 

Arms, ammunition, and ex- Oilmen’s stores... aes iss 116,409 
plosives i .| 246,671 || Oil, linseed aes or isa 94,804 

Articles for Army ‘and Navy . 41,034 | Paints and colours... ved 187,289: 

Articles for the Commonwealth 64,011 || Paper... as isk ...{ 306,026 

Bags and baskets es ide 42,036 |! Perfumery - es 27,259 

Books ba +, re | 199,922 || Photographic materials cee 37,444 

Boots and shoes ... ae ...| 162,346 | Pickles, sauces, &c. ... . 60,902 

Brushware Hie Pa ae 32,825 || Pipes, smoking, and accessories 36,951 

Canvas and duck oe es 119,824 |: Rails, &c., for railways .1 170,749 

Carpets and carpeting . -_ 78,905 | Rubber and rubber manu- 

Cocoa and chocolate, ke, ae 61,168 |: factures ve nee i 92,687 

Confectionery... ia .{ 147,119 |! Rugs vale woe ats bei 46,499 

Copper... gos | 104,904 || Specie— 

Cordage and Twines— Bronze tae et 16,813 
Metal ae ie is 55,013 |: Gold .. ‘ ees w| 244,466 
Other as ats wba 58,686 | Silver ove roe See 133,102 

Cutlery ... ae .| 118,862 | Spirits ... ne Bx --| 385,160 

Drugs and chemicals... Pe 86,693 |, Stationery ee ne 99,250 

Earthenware, &c. ‘ cia 89,761 Stone, marble, slate ee 47,359 

Electrical articles and materials 250,076 |i Tinned plates and sheets w.{ 205,215 

Fancy goods tie $33 ..{ 102,085 | Tobacco, &c.... ; oe 35,106 

Fish (all kinds) . ies 62,437 || Tools of ‘trade... oe «| 125,947 

Floor cloths and Tinoleum ...| 232,187 |; Varnishes Ses ae Seis 40,539 

Furniture. . | 942975 || Vehicles...e 2. 9 1. 1..| 382,089 

Glass and glassware... ...|__78,072 Vessels... 00 eee] 586,515 

Hats and caps, ... ee ...{ 186,942 || Yarns... ae “sk ae 68,169 

Instruments ie tas .| 145,121 | 


For the surplus products of New South Wales the largest market is found 
in the United Kingdom, which takes practically 40 per cent. of the exports 
to oversea countries. The value of domestic produce exported is not now 
recorded, owing to the Interstate records having been abolished. During 
1911, however, the domestic product sent to the United Kingdom was 
valued at £10,954,429, the Sa articles being as follows :— 


Article. Value. Article. Value. 
£ £ 
Butter ... “ee oe ..| 1,389,871 Meats ... re ee | 1,821,042 
Copper ... ine a ee 442,605 || Oil— Cocoanut see eae 150,300 
Gold, bullion ... oe Pr 426,928 Skins and hides" .,, a. 502,752 
Silver and lead sab aid 467,899 Tallow.. sk oe Gans 663,102 
Tin, ingots”... ay ea 152,035 Wool ... ;: oe ...| 3,389,779 
Wheat and flour cs ...| 1,725,939 Zinc concentrates... wl 19,890 
Leather.. : ei pee 224,906 


during 1912 to 39-5 :— 
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Foreign CouNTRIES. 


Taken absolutely, the trade between New South Wales and foreign 
countries has increased rapidly year by year, but, relatively to the total 
trade of New South Wales, the increase has been more gradual, especially in 
thesixteen years 1895-1910, when the trade with foreign countries increased 
from 35-5 per cent., to 38-4 per cent. of the total trade. 
value of foreign trade fell back to 35-9 per cent. of the total, but recovered 
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In 1911, the relative 


Oversea Trade. Proportion. 
Period, ~ : 
ee gee Sh nae a Total. Foreign. | British. 
| 
£ £ £ per cent. ; per cent. 
1880-4 | 15,428,593 101,233,460 116,662,053 13-22 86-78 
1885-9 21,948,595 98,650,074 120,598,669 18-20 81-80 
1890~4 31,801,163 92,338,766 | 124,139,929 2562 | 74:38 
1895-9 51,857,686 94,239,793 | 146,097,479 35-50 64-50 
1900-4 63,052,777 108,439,433 171,492,210 36-77 63-23 
1905-9 87,567,208 147,423,307 234,990,515 37-26 62:74 
1910 21,248,967 34,025,477 55,274,444 38-44 | 61-56 
1911 21,387,597 38,117,232 59,504,829 | 35-94 64-06 
1912 25,784,313 39,477,846 65,262,159 | 39°51 6049 
I 


The values of imports into New South Wales as shipped direct from the 
principal foreign countries at ten-year intervals in the forty years between 


.1870 and 1910, have advanced as follows :— 


Country. | 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900, 1910. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Belgium .. 130,819 147,661 55,298 
France and New Caledonia .. 66,119 160,348 201,791 298,593 206,228 
Germany... 47,169 639,475 | 1,105,664 | 1,288,574 
Netherlands and Jaya.. 71,365 136,640 122,342 103,493 334,794 
Norway .. Ae sees 20,891 77,596 114,020 
Italy few 23,961 92,732 129,246 
Sweden .. a 9,852 31,801 | 138,824 
China... 258,412 358,129 241,840 190,456 38,720 
Japan .. 5,419 22,040 122,041 335,320 
South Sea Islands 18,024 42,789 40,214 107,488 164,530 
United States of America ..| 154,799 387,056 859,102 | 2,557,961 | 2,150,953 
Other Foreign Countries 252,927 16,730 29,624 284,629 111,495 

Total .. ee £| 816,646 | 1,154,280 | 2,341,951 | 5,120,115 | 5,613,002 


i 
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The aggregate values of foreign imports, classified according to country of 
origin, are shown below for each of the last three years in comparison with 
1904 :— 


Country. 1904, 1910. 1911. 1912, 
1 
£ £ £ £ 
Arabia sas Aa a re 9,902 10,076 12,708 20,286 
Austria se es ses ad 34,275 123,850 153,576 171,715 
Belgium vis es des ies 78,391 277,187 372,049 365,666 
Brazil fay Sa a ait 698 | 22,458 21,152 23,060 
Chile Pre ot bai ae 9,835 7,439 20,718 21,752 
China +e vas sis vee 110,446 153,088 191,083 209,215 
Cuba sas re sa 8. 21,696 21,695 37,486 32,270 
Denmark ... was ee ote 7,740 7,619 10,769 14,190 
France ave Vie das os 435,484 722,391 916,918 860,627 
Germany... us wss)_-1,005,184 | 1,878,057 | 2,429,272 | 9,850,139 
Italy See es see eae 77,002 179,387 226,029 271,754 
Japan ns oar i 3 192,360 335,388 418,978 479,144 
Netherlands bg sos . 79,287 125,929 143,906 156,746 
Netherlands India ... ate ge 50,549 384,054 370,408 | 844,829 
New Caledonia... Sb oe 27,561 32,094 48,943 26,986 
‘New Hebrides ee tes an 17,067 23,983 35,407 23,175 
Norway ie ods nae re 119,575 140,706 186,590 249,637 
Philippine Islands... =... ...| 21,998 37,631 38,854 43,613 
Portugal 00 ae 4,644 98,524 | 33,801 41,603 + 
Russia vee or es tee 11,318 17,480 21,875 33,225 
South Sea Islands ... or yes 66,412 210,877 196,872 198,169 
Spain ie: ae tal 688. 40,490 50,928 40,913 
Sweden noe ven ine hs 45,161 204,996 262,642 266,859 
Switzerland ioe ies nee 77,228 380,035 401,800 482,786 
Turkey se ih oH 24,321 19,557 17,180 15,202 
United States of America and| 2,038,037 3,122,212 4,020, 149 4,833,042 
Alaska. 

West Indies eee Se Roul! Pdhanes 402 12,100 893 
Other Foreign Countries ... ai 33,095 68,758 68,377 64,023 

Total £) 4,017,935 8,576,313 | 10,720,520 | 12,641,524 


The outstanding features in the above comparisons are the gradual but 
nevertheless effective increases in the cases of the large trade of the United 
States and Germany. Comparatively greater, however, are the cases of 
Netherlands India, Switzerland, Belgium, and Austria. 


The produce of Java imported into this State in 1911 amounted to 
£278,480, in 1912 it had more than doubled reaching the figure of £682,897. 
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ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 


To show clearly and concisely the class of goods imported into 
New South Wales, oversea imports during the last three years have been 
summarised as shown in the table below. The figures show direct imports 
only, as the interstate transfers are not available; goods of Australian 
produce re-imported from outside the Commonwealth, £15,044 for 1910, 
£20,896 for 1911, and £27,239 for 1912, have been excluded :— 


Articles of Import. 1910. 7911. 1912, 

Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants— £ £ £ 
Animal food .., se eu eae cok 300,191 304,850 355,355 
Vegetable food we) IN IN) 1,110;354 | 1,327,999 | 2,331,046 
Drinks—alcoholic its ds ae se 664,522 808,685 884,313 
- non-alcoholic “a vee Ra 6,701 6,800 11,853 
Tobacco and other narcotics dé &. 373,364 434,557 519,871 
Other stimulants and condiments ... is 603,378 607,186 646,840 
Live Animals and Plants— 3,058,510 3,490,077 4,769,278 
Animals ofallkinds... 0... 00 ews 205,744 248,996 | 123,315 
Plants wc° sey lek ue nae 29,059 27,543 35,272 


234,803 276,539 158,587 
Textile Fabrics, Dress, and Manufactured - . 
Fibrous Materials— 


Silk manufaetures..., teh ie ate 375,149 431,633 421,362 
Woollen manufactures ae a | 1,069,600 1,154,707 1,235,968 
Cotton and flax manufactures he | 1,783,335 1,784,574 1,870,540 
Manufactures of mixed materials ... ve} 1,253,646 1,280,077 1,425,308" 
Dress... i) Persie | 1,900,214 | 2,332,761 
Manufactures of fibrous materials . wae 579,794 490,912 509,917 


6,677,236 | 7,042,117 7,795,846 
Products of Arts and Manufactures, n.e.i.— = |-——-—--—_ 


Books and stationery and paper... aes 968,991 1,104,340 1,222,930 
Musical instruments . a see 204,243 279,124 308,516 
Works of art and art materials er aa 21,398 35,852 40,213 
Fancy goods ... R we 426,670 590, 182 614,893 
Timepieces, jewellery, ‘and plated w ware ... 395,139 483,050 587,325 
Surgical and scientific instruments.. a 270,942 292,806 306.231 
Metal manufactures, including machinery... 3,465,054 4,509,946 5,173,151 
Harness, vehicles, and equipment .. ae 562,983 762,845 889,415 
Ships, boats, and pauipmens Ss ie 397,856 208,367 598,065 
Building materials... wee Ge 937,552 | 1,310,606 | 1,562,268 
Furniture... S. sy tae ae 122,535 187,178 ; 281,068 
Arms and explosives .. a a 226,102 289,543 309,438 
Drugs, chemicals, and by-products is 471,300 563,776 591,380 
Glass and earthenware manufactures iG 306, 205 401,876 418,196 
Soap, candles, and paint... he eile 246, 756 247,711 335,955 
Other manufactures, nei. ... ies, Chee 656,359 622,140 | 1,004,298 


9,680,085 | 11,889,342 | 14,243,342 
Staple Animal and Vegetable Substances, in- : 
cluding Mineral Oils— 


Animal substances... ee oa ea 378,607 365,871 506,392 
Vegetable substances.. he one ae 419,836 470,223 492,401 
Oils sic sa is and see wad 526,727 658,341 765,514 


1,325,170 | 1,494,435 | 1,764,307 
Staple Minerals and Metals, including Specie|——~ 
and Bullion— 


Specie and bullion... ete wee ads 680,214 1,241,961 1,192,439 
Iron and steel ... Sie ves es w| 1,015,954 1,119,349 1,593,983 
Other metals ... ate oe ie is 281,052 337,385 456,984 
Coal and shale... : cae ben 21,490 55 1,916 
Stone, clay, and. other minerala age ae 61,949 152,411 70,462 
2,060,659 2,851,161 3,315,784 

Unclassified articles eee ee] «187,486 278,861 229,247 


th 


Total Imports 23,223,949 | 27,322,532 | 32,276,391 
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In 1912 the principal articles imported from abroad were those in the class 
comprising the products of arts and manufactures. By far the largest item in 
this class was metal manufactures, including machines and machinery; then 
followed building materials; books, stationery, and paper; harness, vehicles, 
and equipment; fancy goods; ships, boats, and equipment ; drugs and chemi- 
cals; and timepieces, jewellery, &c. The class next m importance comprised 
textile fabrics and dress, in which the most important items were dress 
manufactures, cotton and flax, and woollen manufactures. The class 
including articles of food and drink came third, the largest item being 
vegetable food. 

Brirish Propuce. 


The following table shows the imports into New South Wales from the 
chief British possessions at decennial periods since 1870, and in comparison 
the figures for 1912 :— 


Country, 1870, 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1912, 

i 1 
eo | £ & £ ; £ ~ £ £ - 
Canada ee on ae as 1,726 17,530 18,784 114,321 356,593 633,007 

Union of South Africa— } 
Cape Colony at Or a sieht 5 55 943 12,950 140,032 
Natal ais sia oe «J weine aise ares 70 | 7,362 39,676 
Transvaal .. aie aieeea | aeee 138 
Ceylon a i ea at 210,114 13,668 43,702 213,195 | 357,522 403,781. 
PN ch), es eee oa, Ae le 54,135 99,853 60,831 } 161,894 | 250,101 
long Kong .. oe ee ese 48,803 228,526 271,730 67,928 | 95,450} 170,424 
India .. we ae ve =f 2,567 653 195,368 388,546 777 837 1 719,113 
Mauritius .. . = oe 325,630 207,107 5,059 76,779 | 1,002 | 36 
New Zealand... oe ve ee 298,951 460,735 932,073 | 1,348,605 , 1,180,011 | 2,182,099 
Straits Settlements... oe a4 sees 16,045 27,148 40,391 | 132,245 208,621, 
Adena cae’ ae. Gs Gul) Maes ihe aoe 432, 2,802} 2,466, 
Burmah wee nee] ee son ness 2,107 | 72,260} 192,654 
Malta — « - ~ mn e% eee eoee 373 746 206 
Papua .. se ea on ee okie err ree 33,474 60,411 | 71,647 
Norfolk Island es: a a ‘ ase 1,880 770 931 
Ocean Island. . e ee - eevee S 31,360 29,834 
West Indies .. «wwe ] nee eee rn Geese Aves 1,177 
Other British Possessions . 60 | 1,665 1 626 4,384 134 20 
Total .. ‘ £ 887,906 ] 1,000,069 | 1, 595, 398 | 2,853,759 | 3,240,358 4,970,893 


As the table shows, imports from New Zealand, India, Ceylon, Canada, 
Fiji, Hong Kong, and Straits Settlements amounting in 1912 to £4,562,076, 
cover 92 per cent. of the total from all British possessions. 

During the last twenty years there has been a considerable extension of 
the trade between New South Wales and New Zealand, both as to imports 
and exports. The value of imports fluctuates with the character of the 
season—a bad year in New South Wales being always attended with 
large importations of New Zealand oats and other produce. 

Commercially, Hong Kong is a port of China, and a considerable portion 
of the Chinese trade with New South Wales is transacted via that port. 
The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, but fluctuates 
largely owing to the variable exports of gold specie. The Fiji trade is 
valuable, and shows a remarkable increase in the last ten years. 
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The imports from British possessions, classified according to country of 
origin, are shown below for the last three years in comparison with 1904 :— 


Country. 1904. 1910, 1911. | 1912. 

| £ | £ ( £ £ 
Burmah ase See 32,459 , 75,681 | 61,722 | 89,675 
Canada oss Per ni 131,487 353,874 331,585 | 386,485 
Ceylon pa +| 252,609 | 356,580 - 329,832 389,253 
Fiji... iss ose fi} 58,102 ; 136,626 | 373,727 215,062 
Hong Kong... ew 7,197 | 1,574 1,901 | 2,846 
India why wo sel 364,109 |! 805,697 748,730 830,659 

Jamaica... sie pati 9,937 | 40,816 3,954 | wa 
New Zealand ree as 820,900 1,103,275 1,722,021 1,839,004 
Ocean Island sia oe 6,986 | 31,292 | 16,919 29,752 
Papua ne ies a 40,012 | 49,923 | 72,001 69,630 
Straits Settlements es 33,382 51,983 62,995 54,586 
Union of Sonth Africa ...! 3,227 129,899 169,274 | 339,994 
Other British Possessions... 35,499 39,190 31,850 45,696 
Total ..  £| 1,790,906 | 3,176,410 | 3,926,511 | 4,292,642 


Detailed information regarding the country of origin of the various 
articles imported into this State can be obtained from the Part ‘ Commerce,”’ 
of the New South Wales “Statistical Register.” 


Exports. 


Exports from New South Wales consist chiefly of goods produced or manu- 
factured in the State. 

Re-exports include produce of other Australian States, and produce of 
other countries. 

For 1912, Australian produce represented 93 per ceut., and other produce 
7 per cent. of the total exports. The following statement shows, for each of 
the six years, 1906-1911, the values of exports under the three heads of 
* Domestic produce,” “‘ Produce of other Australian States,” and of “ Other 
countries,” Subsequently the produce of New South Wales and the other 
Australian States is combined, to show the “‘ Australian ’’ Produce. 


: Value of Exports. 
Produce of . 
A Produce of 
7 D ti Othe’ 
Year. Produce. Australian c backs a Total, 
Rall — 
£ £ £ £ 
1906 20,642,867 | 7,749,852 | 2,594,169 | 30,986,888 
1907 25,231,804 | 5,458,953 | 2,203,316 | 32,894,073 
1908 21,602,424 | 3,537,814 | 1,740,471 | 26,880,709 
1909 21,771,580 | 2,644,381 } 1,628,828 | 26,044,789 
1910 | 27,677,088 | 2,660,263 | 1,698,100 | 32,035,451 
191] 27,491,326 | 2,447,089 | 2,222,986 | 32,161,401 
— ~— - y 
1912 | 30,661,028 2,297,501 | 32,958,529 
Proportion of total, 1912... 93-0% 70% | 100% 


Re-Export TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the State was of some importance until 1889, but 
for several years thereafter a marked decline was experienced till 1895, when 
an improvement was manifested. The shipping facilities of Sydney formerly 
attracted to the port a large amount of trade from New Zealand, Queensland, 
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and the South Seas, for transhipment to Europe; but the establishment of 
direct communication between these countries and Europe checked to some 
extent the expansion of the re-export trade. 

Gold, consisting mainly of Queensland and New Zealand metal, coined at 
the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint, and shipped by the banks to London, 
the United States of America, and Eastern Asia forms a. large. proportion of 
the trade. There is also a large re-export of wool, chiefly the produce of 
Queensland, and a fairly large trade in provisions and manufactured articles 
of British and foreign production with New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, 
and other islands of the Pacific. 

The following statement summarises the British and foreign re-export 
trade for 1911-12 :— 


British and 
Article, Foreign Produce. 
1911. 1912. 
Food and drink, &c.— £ £ 
Animal food ee ae aa tes 20,001 17,661 
Vegetable food... 2s oie aie 189,224 148,542 
Drinks, alcoholic ... gy o¥% $e 31,106 | 37,139 
», non-alcoholic... aed &: 289 202 
Tobacco, &c. aes a wae wee 47,904 49,495 
Other stimulants, &e. ... tee ete 35,539 33,368 
Total gee ae See Saks 324,063 | 286,407 
Live plants and animals— ———|—__—_———_-- 
Animals... 34 eae ies ce 9,847 2,815 
Plants ae so se zt ea 2,299 2,723 
Textiles fe Se an aes ats 149,930 156,483 
Arts and manufactures, n.e.i. ie re 468,927 569,421 
Staple products— 
Animal substances as ie ae 26,859 25,850 
Vegetable substances... et os 16,177 47,967 
Oils os ie a ri sei 38,135 43,556 
Minerals and metals 0 ae ae 69,694 78,511 
Specie and bullion bes aie Sos 1,096,936 1,065,933 
Unclassified articles... ies ans we _ 20,119 17,835 
Total ae sink aes £ 2,222,986 2,297,501 


As has been shown specie represents approximately 50 per cent. of the 
re-export trade. Following in order of importance are manufactures of 
metals, instruments, &c., machines and machinery, grain and pulse, piece 
goods, tobacco, &c., vessels, and books. 


Surps’ STORES. 


In addition to the values of oversea exports shown already, considerable 
quantities of goods are sent away from New South Wales each year in the 
form of ships’ stores. The following statement shows the aggregate values 
of ships’ stores exported in each of the last five years, classified as 
Australian produce, and other produce, being really re-exports :— 


« Value of Ship’s Stores. 
Year, - 
Australian Produce. | Other Produce. Total, 
24 £ £ 

1908 846,672 72,378 919,050 
1909 701,563 ie 59,816 761,379 
1910 654,068 - ‘ 69,935 724,003 
1911 ‘839,700 76,547 916,247 
1912 996,048 Sy 85,285 1,081,333 


i 
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Practically the whole Australian produce is of New South Wales origin. 
Following are details of the most important items in the entries for 1912 
of this Australian produce :— 


Quantity. eae 
Bunker coal re ate ie .. tons 1,387,548 775,065 
Meats ce ate sot tee _ oe 80,950 
Butter ae S93 bee bad lb. 417,134 20,507 
Flour vay ie ss ia ...centals 36,716 17,080 
Potatoes . be ee aan ae) 0 CWt. 32,896 15,$36 
Milk, preserved ss eae tee lb. 455,380 10,950 


Stocks in Bond. 


The following is a list showing the stocks of principal articles in bond in 
New South Wales on 31st December of each year, 1910-12. 


Article. 1910. 1911, 1912. 
Stimulants— 
Ale and beer ... ay wwe ove o-- = gal. 90,085 139,606 152,464 
Spirits— 


Brandy ms ise vs ses eis ss 46,308 121,723 90,043 
Gin and geneva wee ae oe ae4 a 42,031 40,465 35,928. 


Liqueurs and cordials ste wee Le ” 4,110 4,368 4,117. 
Rum ... ne ie sae 468 a re 257,692 253,217 190,763. . 
Schnapps... ay is ove ose ” 30,424 38,294 40,199 
Whisky on ive aaa wee ake yy 291,562 320,882 347,907 
White spirit ... se oa as a Py 241 109 99- 
Other a sas Se ” 9,936 3,245 3,268 
“oe in Commonwealth ee ais ie 348,578 334,310 338,586. 
Ine— 
Sparkling... bez site aus aus rf 3,808 9,082 10,468 ° 
Still... eee sie oe ae se oo 15,586 20,876 21,906 
Narcotics— 
Tobacco— 
Manufactured tes avs ee se Ib. 62,156 285,116 186,644 
Unmanufactured ... oe ees wae »» | 3,091,124 | 4,036,433 | 5,248,997 
Cigars oe me see ee ses 7 91,243 54,488 22,018 
Cigarettes ... ees eee Wea eve a 27,308 31,879 31,659: 
Sugar— 


Raw and refined* sts sve aise ws ewt.| 962,307 647,476 957,493 


Glucose ... esa ee sae ave ate 7 5,877 3,797 348 
Other articles— 
Candles .. ee ee wee ane owe, Tb. 189,066 38,566 30,006 
Cement . as tae wee aay owe «CWE 14,676 14,796 6,564 
Cocoa and chocolate ies vee see us Ib.) 166,999 58,246 138,997 
Coffee and chicory... a i _ rr 143,611 129,998 141,446 
Coffee essence ... ay “ee wee i » T,418 "| |e vsceteess: || Seccsteaze 
Fruits, dried— 
Currants ae ise he on eee » 564,278 99,980 40,246.. 
Raisins ves oe sce ee ee » 140,437 25,448 26,595 
Dates ay wie eas is eee » | 533,989 99,605 109,495 - 
Other es or ar ” 19,584 43,740 87,753 


Grain and ulse ( re ared}— 
Rice .. a a os a oe aoe tvs +» entl) 109,646 98,103 206,848 . 


Other eh _ i a ae By’ | "Jaseacees 10 12,979: 
Hops... aes nee ave ove Ib. 22,313 29,902 31,919: 
Iron, galvanised | _ ise oe we owt. 9,120 640 160- 
Matches eee ae des . ese TOSS, 60,197 35,327 98,645. 
Milk “ee ore eee ase are ose Tb. 222,708 21,187 12,229 
Salt ose oes vee see eee we «Cw. 57,245 130,658 55,133 
Salt, rock v8 eee Tn oT 5,729 2,690 92 
Vinegar ae oss ove ore oe. = gal. 32,798 13,718 20,008 


* Including stocks in factories. 
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CoMMERCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


In Eastern Asia. 


Mr. J. B. Suttor, A-M.L.C.E., represents the State of New South Wales as 
Comuuercial Commissioner in Eastern Asia, with headquarters at Kobe, Japan. 
The Commissioner, who is responsible for the fostering of the trade of the 
State in the important markets of eastern countries, makes periodical tours 
of Japan, China, India, Philippine Islands, Netherlands India, and other 
portions of the East, closely watching for new opportunities for trade for this 
State as well as taking steps to ensure the maintenance of the existing trade. 

Annual reports, giving in much detail the market prices, &c., for each 
commodity exported from New South Wales and valuable advice to shippers 
and the commercial community, are furnished by the Commissioner. These 
reports are published as Bulletins by the Immigration and Tourist Bureau, 
and may be obtained upon application. aie 

In addition to the valuable assistance given to commerce the Commissioner 
does useful work in diverting the stream of tourists in the Kast towards 
Australia. 

In America.and Canada. 

During 1911, preliminary inquiries were made as to the possibility of 
improving the trade relations between the United States of America, and 
also Canada, and New South Wales, and the advisableness of establishing 
a Trade Commissioner’s Office on the West Coast of America. A result of 
these inquiries was to disclose au ‘ almost unlimited market for all pastoral 
primary products, and a considerable number of agricultural primary pro- 
ducts, for hardwood timber, coal, cocoanut oil, for some fruits in all seasons, 
and for all fruits in the off season in America, and for such vegetables as will 
stand carrying, e.g., onions and potatoes. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


Chambers of Commerce have been formed in New South Wales at im- 
portant trading centres, the principal being at Sydney and Newcastle, 
Parramatta, Lismore, and Grafton. ‘The membership of the Sydney Chamber 
of Commerce'as at June, 1913, was 970, including 79 firms and public com- 
panies, and also Country Chambers of Commerce. Amongst matters relating 
to the commercial interests of the State with which the Sydney Chamber 
dealt, during 1912-13, may be mentioned the bulk handling of wheat, the 
universal meal hours, bills of sale and secret debentures, the Commonwealth 
Navigation Bill, the Commonwealth Bankruptcy Bill, the Dominions Royal 
Commission, the Interstate Comnuission, uniform food and drug standards, 
wool tops and insect pests, Early Closing Amendment (Chemists), proposed 
City Council suffrage. 

The seventh congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire 
was held in Sydney in September, 1909, and delegates from New South 
Wales attended the cighth Congress held in London in 1912. 
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, POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


Tue control of the postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services of New South 
‘Wales became vested in the Commonwealth, under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, and by proclamation these 
services were taken over on Ist March, 1901, and the Commonwealth Post 
and Telegraph Act, was assented to on 16th November of the same year. 

The system of administration and the rates levied in each State at the date 
of federation continued in force until the Commonwealth Post and Telegraph 
Rates Act, was brought into operation on 1st November, 1902, this 
measure securing uniformity in all the States of the rates charged for 
the conveyance of newspapers and transmission of telegrams. 

The postage rates on letters, letter-cards, printed papers, books, and maga- 
zines within each State were still continued until 1st May, 1911, when, by the 
Postal Rates Act, 1910, complete uniformity of postage rates was established, 
and the postage for letters within the Commonwealth or to any part of the 
British Empire was reduced to 1d. per 4 0z, The Postmaster-General is pre- 
pared to establish a reciprocal penny letter post with any country willing to 
join in such an arrangement. 

At the Postal Congress held in Vienna in 1891, New South Wales 
entered the Universal Postal Union as from 1st October of that year. 

Taking into consideration its large area, New South Wales possesses an 
excellent system of postal and telegraphic communication. The interstate 
system is good, and New South Wales is in direct communication with 
Europe and the rest of the world by means of the cables connecting with 
the various European, Asiatic, and the Canadian and South African tele- 
graph lines, and the State is also connected with New Zealand. Wireless 
telegraphy is available for the transmission of messages to and from vessels 
at sea, and for the interchange of telegrams with Papua, New Zealand, and 
Fiji. 

Earty ReEcorps. 


No means of postal communication existed in New South Wales until 1809, 
‘when the first post office was established in Sydney. This establishment 
appears to have been merely a distributing office for letters and parcels 
arriving in Sydney ; the conveyance of inland mails depended on constables 
and on private individuals, no arrangements having been made for the 
despatch of ship letters. The postmaster was empowered to charge on 
delivery to the addressee 8d. for every English or foreign letter of whatever 
weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 lb., 1s. 6d., and 
exceeding that weight, 3s. The charge on colonial letters was 4d., irrespec- 
tive of weight ; and soldiers’ letters were charged 1d. 

Measures towards additional postal communication were not taken till 
1825, when an Act was passed to regulate the postage, and a proclamation was 
issued fixing the postage rates and salaries and allowances of postmasters, and 
inviting tenders for the conveyance of mails. The provisions of the Act, 
however, were not fully observed until 1828. In that year there were in the 
Sydney establishment one principal postmaster, one clerk, and one letter- 
carrier, in addition to eight country postmasters and a carrier at Parramatta. 
In 1837 a fortnightly mail was established between Sydney and Melbourne. 
Stamps were introduced in the same year in the form of stamped covers or 
envelopes, New South Wales being the first country in the world to adopt 
prepayment of postage by stamps. 
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In the year 1838 there were fifteen otticers in the Sydney establishment. 
Within the borders of New South Wales, which at that time included 
Victoria and Queensland, there were forty post offices, the revenue of the 
Department for the year being £8,390, and the expenditure £10,357, ‘The 
New South Wales Government also made payments to the post office in New 
Zealand, which was not created a separate colony until 1841. Mail 
cominunication by land between Sydney and Adelaide was established 
in 1847, and the rate of postage on a single letter was fixed at ls. 6d. An 
amendment of the Postal Act was made in 1849, when the postage on town 
letters was fixed at ld., and on inland letters at 2d., while the postage on 
ship letters was 3d., in addition to the iniand rate, and authority was given 
for the use of postage stamps in their present form. 

The first annual report of the Postal Department in New South Wales 
was laid before Parliament in the year 1855, and at that time there were 
155 post offices. The head office’ was in George-street, Sydney, occupying 
the same site as the present edifice, but the building was small and 
inconvenient. There were no electric telegraphs, and the Observatory, by 
means of flags and semaphores, signalled the arrival of vessels at the Sydney 
Heads. Prior to the opening of the first railway, in September, 1855, the 
Southern and Western nails were despatched from the General Post Office 
in mail-coaches every evening. During that year the total distance travelled 
by the postal contractors, by coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255 miles, 
The number of letters passing through the post office was 2,114,179, of 
which 617,041 were addressed to places beyond New South Wales. The 
number of newspapers was 2,100,989, of which 1,281,613 were inland, and 
819,376 were “foreign.” Book parcels and packets were uot reckoned separ- 
ately, but were counted as letters. The reveuue of the Department for the 
year was £24,902. and the expenditure was £60,221. The staff numbered 
223 officers, of whom fifty-six were connected with the office in Sydney, 
The annual report also indicates that communication with Victoria was 
effected tlrce times a week. 


Postan Buiipinas. 


In 1863 it was resolved to build anew General Post Office at Sydney, aud 
the construction of the present building was commenced, the first part being 
opened in 1874. Ths headquarters of the Electric Telegraph Department and 
the Telephone Exchange are in the same building. Modern mechanical ap- 
pliances, which afiect considerable economy of time and labour, have been 
installed to meet the increasing requirements of the Department. 

A commodious building, for use primarily as a parcel post office, has been 
constructed on a site adjacent to the Central Railway Station, Sydney. 

With the advance of settlement a number of post offices are erected in 
each year in various country districts. During 1912, five new post otftices 
were erected in New South Wales at a total cost of £6,002, and additions 
and alterations were made to 26 offices, at a cost of £4,650, 


Postan Factnivizs. 


Postcards were introduced in 1875, and letter-cards in 1894, 

In the year 1856 the first iron pillar letter-receivers were erected in 
Sydney ; they are now available in all important centres of population, 

A parcel post between New South Waies and oversea countries was 
established in 1886, and the inland and interstate parcel post was 
inaugurated on Ist October. 1893. In the international parcels post 
service the Commonwealth has direct parcel post exchanges with 20 
countries, and parcels may be sent practically to all parts of the world, 
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Parcels addressed to many oversea countries may be insured against loss 
or damage whilst in transmission through the post, and arrangements have 
been made with a number of countries » hereby Customs duty may be paid 
by the sender of a parcel. 

It has been proposed that the Postal Department should undertake the 
carriage and delivery of smal] parcels of perishable farm products, and a 
trial service has been instituted in Melbourne. 


Value-payable Parcel Post. 


When the Postal Department was transferred to Federal control in 1901, 
a system of value-payable parcel post which had been in operation in 
Queensland was extended to the other States. Under this system the 
Department accepts for transmission within the Commonwealth parcels or 
letters sent in execution of orders, and collects from the addressees on behalf 
of the senders the charges due thereon. During 1912, the number of parcels 
posted in New South Wales was 10,210 and the value collected was £13,053, 
the revenue, including postage, commission on yalue, registration, and money- 
order comuission being £1,117. 


Registration of Postal Articles. 

In order to ensure safe delivery, any letter, package, or newspaper may be 
registered on the payment of an additional fee of 3d., and registration is 
required of all articles of value. The number of registered articles posted 
and received in New South {Wales during 1912 was 1,768,441. 


Nomprr or Post Orriczs, &c. 


The following table shows for New South Wales the number of post offices, 
employees, income and expenditure in five-year periods from 1855 to 1912. 
For 1885 and succeeding years the number of persons employed and the 
income and expenditure relate to the Department as a whole; prior to that 
year the figures are for Post Office only. The number of persons employed 
is exclusive of mail contractors, who numbered 1,798 in 1912; temporary 
employees are included during the last three years. Also, from 1885, the 
income is exclusive of interest on Savings Bank balances; and the expendi- 
ture is exclusive of interest allowed to Savings Bank depositors :— 


Persons em- | 
P Joyed in the! 
Year. a in New ‘Reavin| Pestinasir| Revenue. Expenditure, 
outh Wales. General's | | 
| | Department, 
} 
£ £ 
1855 155 8. 223 24,902 60,221 
1860 | 289 | - 289 45,613 71,391 
1865 | 435 | 6 | 513 70,985 | 83,659 
1870: 562 | ae 69) | 84,441 86,722 
1875 752 ‘ian| 967 | 107,761: 196,368 
1880 927 19 | #15386 + =194,084 | 268,128 
1885 1,115 202 | 3,205 | 485,489 573,617 
1890 | 1,338 325 | 3,821 637,975 | 677,216 
1895 | 1,470 502 5,063 648,852 | 763,259 
1900 | 1,668 521 5,516 831,340 | 764,227 
1905 1,744 522 5,890 1,022,330 970,808 
1910! 1,911 526 8,622 1,437,743 1,339,891 
191t_ ! 1,948 ; 542 9,255 | 1,478,091 { 1,567,801 
1912 2,000 : 559 12,614 '§ 1,486,956 | 1,727,577 


. ~* Not recorded. 

In 1855 there were only 155 post offices within the area now comprised 
‘in New South Wales and Queensland; at the close of 1912 there were 
within this State alone 2,000 post offices, besides 559 receiving offices. 
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Postan Marrer CarrirEb. 


The following return, showing the letters, &c., posted and received, will 
give an idea of the magnitude of the work done by the Post Office in New 
South Wales :— 


Letters, 


Year, 1? Re teacis aie Newspapers. oo Parcels. 
‘Articles. Book Parcels. 

1855 2,114,179 2,100,989 ees 

1860 4,230,761 3,668,785 83,736 

1865 6,328,353 | 4,689,858 249,904 

1870 7,083,500 ; 3,814,700 157,700 

1875 18,846,686 ; 6,262,600 357,000 

1880 21,885,860 | 13,791,000 711,600 

1885 39,692,200 | 25,567,400 3,446,500 ack 

1890 63,695,100 | 40,597,200 8,939,600 21,300 

1895 69,373,708 | 44,902,900 | 11,259,200 422,800 

1900 79,602,694 | 51,500,920 , 13,846,700 711,700 
thn 1905 | 111,958,588 | 44,599,104 | 22,083,000 | 994,100 


1910 | 163,754,056 | 66,963,559 | 39,008,610 | 1,600,426 
1911 189,656,401 | 71,619,194 | 36,283,500 | 1,748,822 
1912 376 | 68,696,648 | 32,687,904 | 2,067,652 


“* Included with letters. 


In 1855 the number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, was 
slightly over 2 millions each, whereas in 1912 the number of letters and 
post-cards had grown to 193 millions, and newspapers to nearly 69 millions, 
without reckoning nearly 35 millions of packets and parcels. 

Furthur particulars of the postal matter carried during 1912 are shown 
below :— 


To and from To and from 


Inland 4 other Countries Per Head 
Postal Matter. (Counted Once).| Australian outside Total. of 


States. | Australia, Population, 


Letters and post-cards| 134,538,694 | 36,300,868 | 20,388,373 | 191,227,935 110 


Registered articles ... 1,165,868 306,852 295,721 | * 1,768,441 ] 
Newspapers ... ..| 30,997,208 | 29,108,966 8,590,474 68,696,648 39 


Packets and parcels .. 24,570,389 7,049, C36 3,136,081 | 34,755,556 20 


During 1912 the postal matter posted and received per head of population 
was—Letters,* post-cards, and registercd articles, 11] ; newpapers, 39 ; and 
packets and parcels, 20. The corresponding figures for 1910, the year hefore 
the penny postage was introduced, were—Letters, post cards, and registered 
articles, 101 ; newspapers, 41 ; ; packets and parcels, 25. A large percentage 
of circulars classified previously as packets have been sent as letters since the 
reduction of letter rates. 


Deap Lerrers, &c. 


The number of dead letters and other postal articles dealt with by the 
Post Ottice in New South Wales during 1912 was as follows :— 


Letters. | Post-cards. Packets, 
Returned direct to senders, or delivered ... ...| 398,792 18,754 392,472 
Destroyed in accordance with Act oe “is 105,323 30,982 43,606 
Returned as unclaimed to other States or Countries .. 121,179 8,918 3,884 


Total... 9. eee ee wee] 625,294 | 58,654 | 439,962 
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The letters, &e., which passed through the Dead Letter Office are very 
numerous, but from official reports it appears that much carelessness is dis- 
played by some people in connection with their correspondence, and numbers 
of letters, including many containing articles of large value, are wrongly or 
insufficiently addressed, or not addressed in any way. 


Rates oF Postrace. 
Letters. 


The charge on letters between the State and the United Kingdom, which 
had for a long period been at the rate of 6d. per 4 oz. via Italy, and 4d. 
by the long sea route, was reduced in 1891 to 24d., the reduced rates being 
extended, when New South Wales entered the Postal Union, to all foreign 
countries embraced in the Union. A further reduction, made in 1905, to 
2d. for a letter sent to the United Kingdom, was afterwards extended to all 
other parts of the British Empire. 

Although the Commonwealth did not participate in the Imperial Penny 
Postage scheme at its inception, it was decided in 1902 to accept in Australia, 
with the concurrence of the despatching countries, letters from other parts 
of the Empire bearing postage at the rate of 1d. per 4 0z., and arrangements 
were concluded with New Zealand, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
Consequent on a decision of the Rome Postal Congress to allow administra- 
tions to adopt an initial weight of 20 grammes for letters, the United 
Kingdom adopted loz. as the initial weight, and approval was given in 1907 
for the acceptance in Australia of letters from any other part of the Empire 
bearing postage at the rate of 1d, per oz. 

On Ist May, 1911, the penny postage rates were introduced; the rate 
for letters throughout the Commonwealth and to any part of the British 
Empire, New Hebrides, Banks and Torres Islands, is ld. per $ 02. and to 
all other places 23d. per } 02. A proposal by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to extend the penny postage to the United States of America was not. 
accepted by the United States Administration, 


Post Cards. 
The charges for post cards are—-Within the British Empire and to the~ 


United States of America, 1d. each ; to other places, 14d. each ; and for letter - 
cards, within the Empire, ld. each; to other places, 24d, each. 


Newspapers. 

To'secure transmission at newspaper rates, it is required that newspapers : 
be registered at the General Post Office, and hoth newspapers and supple- 
ments must be printed and published within the Commonwealth. At the: 
end of the year 1912 there were 824 publications registered for transmission 
by post'as newspapers in the State of New South Wales. 

Newspapers are transmitted to any place within the Commonwealth, 
Papua, New Zealand, and Fiji, at the rate of 4d. for every 10 oz. or fraction 
thereof; to the United Kingdom, for each newspaper not exceeding 8 0z., 
ld.; exceeding 8 oz. but under 10 oz., 2}d.; every additional 2 oz., dd. ;. 
and to all other places at the rate of Id. for each newspaper not exceeding 
4 oz. in weight, with 4d. for every additional 2 oz. or fraction thereof. 
Newspapers transmitted wholly by sea to the United Kingdom are charged, 
at the rate of 1d. for every 16 oz. 

Parcels. 

No parcel exceeding 11 Ib. in weight will be accepted for transmission 
by post. The inland rate for a parcel weighing 1 lh, is 6d., increasing at 
the rate of 3d. per lb. to 3s. for 11 lb, The charge for interstate parcels is 
8d. for 1 lb., increasing at the rate of 6d. per lb. to 5s, 8d. for 11 Ib, 
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Books. 


Books up to 5 lb., for delivery within the Commonwealth, and to Papua; 
if printed in Australia, are charged 4d. per 8 0z., or part thereof, for 
books printed outside Australia the postage is 4d. per 4 oz, or part thereof, 
Books to New Zealand, Fiji, New Hebrides, and British Solomon Islands 
are charged at the rate of ld. per 4 0z.; and to other places outside the 
Commonwealth, 1d. per 2 oz. 


Commercial Papsrs, &e. 

Special low rates have been fixed for the carriage by post of commercial 
papers, merchandise, patterns, and samples, 

The inland and interstate rate for commercial papers is 1d. per 2 oz. ; the 
rates to other places are for 2 0z., 3d. ; for every additional 2 oz. up to 10 oz, 
$d. ; and for every additional 2 oz, from 10 oz. to 5 1b., 1d. 

For bond fide trade patterns and samples the rate to all places is 1d. for 
every 2 0z. Merchandise may be transmitted to any place within the 
Commonwealth, Papua, New Zealand, and Fiji, at the rate of 1d. for every 
2 oz. up to i lb. ; to other places, parcel rates are payable. 

Printed papers up to 5 lb. weight, for delivery within the Commonwealth, 
New Zealand, Fiji, New Hebrides, and British Solomon Islands are charged 
3d. per 2 0z. or part thereof: to other places the charge is 1d. per 2 oz or 
part thereof, 


Postrace Srames. 


While the book-keeping clauses of the Constitution Act of the Common- 
wealth remained in operation, postage stamps were valid for use only 
within the States in which they were issued; but on 13th October, 1910, 
the stamps issued in each State were made available for use throughout the 
Commonwealth, pending the issue of stamps of uniform design. 

The uniform stamps were issued in January, 1913, but during that year 
the design for the penny stamp was altered, the new issue conmmencing on 
sth December, 1913. 

Cancelled sets of Commonwealth postage stamps may be sold to the 
public at !0s. per set ; those of values from 4d. to 5s. are lightly date-stamped, 
and those of higher values are printed with the word “ Specimen.” 

Licensed vendors of postage stamps may be allowed 23 per cent. 
‘commission, up to a maximum of 30s. per week, 

During the year ended 30th June, 1913, an amount: of £6,229 was, paid 
as commission to licensed vendors in the State of New South Wales, the total 
so paid for all States of the Commonwealth being £19,231. 

A practical test of automatic stamp selling machinery is being conducted 
with a view to extending facilities for ‘the purchase of stamps by the public, 


Main Routes AND SERVICES. 


The mail routes in New South Wales in the year 1866 were 8,231 miles in 
length, whilst in 1912 the routes totalled 45,424 miles represented by 
railway, 3,786 miles-; water, 2,768 miles ; and other, 38,870 miles. 

The distances travelled by rail conveyances were railway 5,493,409 miles ; 
water, 1,155,677 miles; other, 9,741,307 miles; total, 16,390,393 miles. 
The number of inland mail services in 1912 was 1,835 and the cost of 
conveyance, £268,178 ; the road services cost £155,122 and the railway 
services £113,056. 

The Postmaster-General establishes new mail services in the country 
districts of the State when the persons interested provide half the difference 
between cost and. revenue. 
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The number.of mails despatched and received at the post offices of New 
South Wales during 1912 is shown below :— 
Despatched No, Received No. 
General Post Office, Sydney :— 


Inland... : . we 516,849 455,263 

Inter-State wae — wate 23,733 17,569 

Foreign ... See Ses “3 9,147 5,834 
Total ... wa 549,729 478,666, 

Other Offices... eee ee, 2,948,517. 2,924,892 

Total all Offices 3,498,246 3,403,558 


The weight of New South Wales mail matter conveyed by non-contract 
vessels at poundage rates was—letter, 150,591 lb.; other articles, 18,397 
ewt. The rates paid amounted to £14,593. 


OcEAN MAL SERVICES, 


Regular steam communication with England was established in 1852, 
by the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company; the service was 
suspended two years later on the outbreak of the Crimean war, and was not... 
resumed until 1856. As this service proved unsatisfactory, a line was started 
in 1866 to carry mails from Sydney, via Panama, but it was terminated two. 
years later. 

San Francisco Route, 


On the completion of the railway across America in 1869, a monthly service, 
via San Francisco, was inaugurated, under contract with the New Zealand 
Government, in which New South Wales participated under certain con- 
ditions until the expiration of the contract in 1871. The route was 
re-established in 1873 by the Governments of New South Wales and New 
Zealand, in consequence of an alteration in the arrangerments regarding the 
Suez service as shown below. Although the San Francisco route declined in 
importance as regards this State, by reason of the subsequent development 
of the weekly service via Suez, New South Wales contributed towards the 
maintenance of the service under various conditions, until the expiration 
of a contract between New Zealand and the Union Steamship Company 
in 1900, After that date Australian mails were despatched every three weeks 
at Postal Union rates, via San Francisco, by the American vessels of the 
Oceanic Steamship Company, which had a contract with the United States 
Government, but this service was suspended in April, 1907. After an interval 
of some months another service was for a short time carried on by a 
British firm. The Oceanic Company resumed the San Francisco to Sydney 
service in 1912, making monthly trips. ‘ 

In January, 1909, New Zealand entered into a contract for a mail service 
between New Zealand and Papeete, connecting with the United States service 
between Papeete and San Francisco. This contract was determined in 
October, 1910, and a new service from New Zealand, via Raratonga and 
Papeete to San Francisco, was in 1911 extended to Sydney; by alternation 
with the Vancouver line fortnightly communication with America is provided, | 
the mails from Australia being carried at poundage rates. 


Vancouver Service. 


In 1893, direct commmnication with Canada was established by the 
inauguration of a regular monthly service between Sydney and Vancouver, 
via Wellington, subsidised by New South Wales and New Zealand. In 
1899, the route was altered and Brisbane was substituted as a port cf call 
instead of Wellington. Since the expiration of a contract in July, 1911, the 
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call at Brisbane has been discontinued, and the Commonwealth has ceased to 
be a party to the contract for this service, though mails are despatched at 
Postal Union rates by the vessels sailing under a new contract, subsidised by 
Canada and New Zealand, and calling at Auckland, Suva, and Honolulu. 


Suez Route. 


After the establisliment of a mail route across America, there was a con- 
siderable improvement in the service via Suez. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company continued to carry mails under contracts negotiated by the Imperial 
Government—the Australian Governments contributing a share of the cost, in 
accordance with the weight of postal matter transmitted. For some years 
prior to 1874, the mails between England and Australia were conveyed under 
two contracts—one between England and Point de Galle, Ceylon, and one 
between Point de Galle and Sydney. In 1873, the Imperial Government 
decided to discontinue the latter contract, but offered to convey Australian- 
mails between England and Galle, or Singapore, or San Francisco. Subse- 
quently Victoria entered into a contract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company for a service between Galle and Melbourne, the Queensland 
Governnient conveyed mails to Singapore, via Torres Straits—a service 
which was established in 1864—and the Governments of New South Wales 
and New Zealand completed arrangements for a subsidised service to San 
Francisco. By mutual agreement, the contracting States for each mail 
service arranged to carry mails for the other States at poundage rates. 

In 1878, the Orient Company commenced to carry mails via Suez, at non- 
contract rates until 1883, when the first contract was made with New South 
Wales, payment being based on the weight of letters carried. 

Facilities for the transmission of mails to Europe were afforded also by the 
inauguration of the Messageries Maritimes line in 1882, and of the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd in 1886, 

Until 1888, however, mail communication between Australia and the 
United Kingdom, via Sydney, was dependent mainly upon the two contract 
‘services, viz. the Orient Company, fortnightly between Sydney and Suez, 
by arrangement with the New South Wales Government, and the Victorian 
contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, fortnightly between 
Melbourne and Colombo. ‘These services provided weekly connection with 
the mail lines from England to China and India, maintained by the Imperia] 
Government. 

In 1887 arrangements were made by which all the States of Australia 
agreed to take joint action with regard to subsidising the services via Suez, 
and at the expiration of existing contracts in 1888 the Imperial Government 
negotiated contracts with the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient 
Companies for two fortnightly services, alternating to secure weekly 
communication. Each+company was subsidised at the rate of £85,000 per 
annum—£95,000 being paid by the Imperial authorities and £75,000 
contributed by the Australian Governments, apportioned amongst the States 
on a population basis. 

After being renewed for various periods on somewhat similar conditions, 
these contracts terminated on 31st January, 1905. 

In consequence of tlie determination of the Federal Parliament, as 
expressed in the Post and Telegraph Act of 1901, to provide for the 
exclusive employment of white labour on contract mail steamers, the Imperial 
authorities arranged to take separate action to secure a fortnightly service to 
Australia, and entered into a contract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, paying one subsidy for the conveyance of mails to Australia, East 
India and China, On the expiration of this contract on 31st January, 1908, 
it was renewed for a further period of seven years. Mails from Australia are 
still carried by the P. and O, Company, with payment at postal union rates. 
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The Commonwealth decided to provide another fortnightly service to 
alternate with the Imperial contract, and in April, 1905, completed an 
agreement with the Orient Company for the carriage of mails fortnightly 
between Naples and Adelaide, via Suez, at an annual subsidy of £120,000, 
the period of transit being fixed at 696 hours. It was subsequently arranged 
that the steamers of this line should continue the voyage from Sydney to 
Brisbane upon the payment of an additional subsidy. The agreement 
lasted until 3let January, 1910, when a tender submitted by the Orient 
Company for a ten years’ service, dating from Ist February, 1910, was 
accepted. 

The contract provides that the vessels must call at Brisbane each trip, and 
that the periods of transit must be the same as are provided in the Imperial 
contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, viz., Brindisi to 
Adelaide 638 hours, and Adelaide to Brindisi 650 hours, the amount of 
subsidy being £170,000 per annum. All the mail steamers are fitted with 
wireless telegraphy installations, and white labour only is employed. 

In addition to the weekly service thus provided by the British lines, the 


Messageries Maritimes and the Norddeutscher Lloyd steamships carry 
mails for the Commonwealth at poundage rates. 


Oversea Mails. 


The postal matter carried to and from New South Wales by each of the- 
services during 1912, is shown below :— 


Orient Royal ee Nord- Messageries 
Mail.” P.&0.00. | sia | seta Maritimes. 
j Vancouver. oye:s: 


——_—————— i ae ee E — 


Interstate— 
Letters and Posteards...| 467,496 466,917 59,969 1,104 137 
Newspapers... he 518,220 426,078 56,661 eee | . 
Packets and Parcels ...) 104,066 87,009 14,285 one 

Oversea— j 
Letters and Postcards ...!_ 7,177,957 6,469,355 | 662,390 26,909 22,767 
Newspapers a | 1,410,183 | 1,320,872 331,765 8,790 5,833" 
Packets and Parcels ...} 1,068,002 | 1,006,208 | 226,266 11,362 4,022 


The European mails, via Suez, are landed at Adelaide, from which city the 
journey by train to Sydney occupies forty-two hours, including a stay of seven. 
hours at Melbourne. ; 

The following table shows, as far as possible, the average time and quickest 
time occupied in the transmission of letters by various routes between 
London and Sydney during 1912 :— 


London to Sydney. | Sydney to London, 
Service. 
Average | Quickest | Average | Quickest 
Time. Time, Time. Time. 
~ i 
Via Suez— | days. | days. | days. | days. 
| 
Per Orient Royal Mail Line ae aie | 312; | 30 323; | Al 
», Peninsular and Oriental 8. N. Co. ... wl 8l¢; ; 381 | 3ley 31 
», Norddeutscher Lloyd ... 0 0. eee eee | et BEE 34 
5, Messageries Maritimes ... es ass bells wet os 354, | 34 
Via Vancouver— | \ i 
Per Canadian~Australian ... ae ae ae 384 38 36y; 35 
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Pacific Islands Mail Service. 


Between the years 1888 and 1891 the Government of New South Wales 
contributed towards the cost of steam communication between Sydney, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, and other islands of the Pacific. The system was 
revived after a lapse of several years, and in 1900 a contract for a period of 
ten years was. made for a monthly steam service, including conveyance of 

mails, between Sydney, New Hebrides, Santa Crux, and Solomon Islands, 
for, an annual subsidy of £3,600, which was increased to £4,000 on the 
condition of employing white labour only when the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment took over the contract in 1901. The subsidy was increased. at various 
dates to provide extensions to Gilbert and Ellice Islands. and to British New 
Guinea. Under the existing agreement which commenced in September 
1910, for five years, a mail ences to Papua, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, 
and the Marshali, Gilbert, and Ellice Islands is s provided at an annual 
subsidy of £19,850. 

'TELEGRAPHS. 

The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South Wales on 
26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney ‘to Liverpool, 22 miles in 
length, was brought into operation. The notnrotk of telegraph lines now 
embraces all the important centres of population throughout the State. In 
1912 there were 1,384 stations, exclusive of 87 ‘railway offices, and 
18,348 miles of lines open, with 32,041 miles of wire in actual use. The 
following table gives a view of the telegraph business transacted in New 
South Wales in each year since 1900 :— 


Telegrams, 
. . } 
‘Telegraph , Revenue 

Year. | Hn Transmitted ay 
, Stations. and delivered In Total | received. 
/ i Inland, Transit. an 
| counted once. 
| o£ 


1900 961 | 2,038,720 | 161,187 | 3,219,907 | 174,895 
1901 978 | 3,275,197 | 174,118 | 3,449,315 | 186,135 
1902 983 | 3,412,319 215,050 | 3,627,369 | 183,855 
1903 987 | 3,395,359 243,932 | 3,638,591 | 153,018 
1904 | 1,005 | 3,398,158 239,122 | 3,637,280 | 151,036 
1905 ; 1,069 | 3,576,045 | 261,917 | 3,837,962 | 156,956 
1906 | 1,192 | 4,149,881 | 309,625 | 4,452,506 | 191,665 
1907 | 1,278 | 4,548,256 | 346,027 | 4,894,283. | 207,525 
1908 | 1,290 | 4,784,338 | 365,425 | 5,149,763 | 222,802 
1909 | 1,329 | 4,810,302 | 367,660 | 5,177,962 | 215,446 
1910 | 1,399 | 5,220,962 | 386,216 | 5,607,178 | 245,245 
1911 | 1,406 | 5,505,935 | 357,625 | 5,863,560 | 253,398 
1912 | 1,384* | 5,917,219 | 447,771 | 6,864,990 278,665 


* Excluding $7 railway offices. 


Although the telephone system has been developed extensively during 
recent years, there has been no decline in the number of telegraph messages. 

The telegrams received and despatched during 1912 were classified as 
follows :— 


Inland (counted once) .. as iss Se .. 3,632,311 
Interstate sie «» 1,992,273 
To and from other countries (cablegrams) . on 292,635 
In transit ae oe ate a wks es 447,771 

Total ws sie i oS .. 6,364,990 


Excluding the telegrams in transit, the messages represented 3-4 per head 
of population. 
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Automatic Telegraphy. 


The Wheatstone Automatic system has been introduced between the 
Australian capital cities directly connected by telegraph, with the result that 
the traffic may be handled with less delay and greater economy. 


The Creed Billé system is worked in conjunction with the Wheatstone at 
Adelaide, South Australia, where instruments were installed to facilitate the 
interstate business. Automatic machinery will be introduced gradually in 
other parts of the Commonwealth. 


CaBLe SERVICES. 
Eastern Extension Cables. 


Cable communication between Australia and Europe was opened in 1871 
by means of a submarine cable from Java to Port Darwin, and in 1872 
messages were transmitted by the overland telegraph line from Darwin to 
Adelaide, distance 1,97] miles. Under an agreement made with New South 
Wales and Victoria, the Cable Conipany undertook to duplicate the line, the 
second cable being brought into use in November, 1879, and up to October, 
1899, the company received from the Australian States (excepting Queensland) 
a subsidy of £32,400 per annum. These lines are controlled by the Eastern 
Extension Company. This company, under agreement with South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, which New South Wales subsequently 
joined, provided for a reduction in the charges for enblegrams, and for the 
construction of ‘a cable between Durban and Australia via Cocos. The line 
was opened for business in 1901, the Australian landing station being at Perth. 
By agreement with the Western Australian Government, dated January, 
1899, the Eastern Extension Company was also empowered to lay a cable 
from Java to Roebuck Bay in Western Australia. 


A cable, also constructed by the Eastern Extension Company, connect- 
ing New Zealand with New South Wales, was opened for communication 
on 20th February, 1878, and was subsidised for ten years. The landing 
places of this cable are at La Perouse, near Sydney, and at Nelson, New 
Zealand. In 1890 the Company laid a second cable to New Zealand 
without guarantee. 


New Caledonia Cable. 


In 1893 a cable from Gomen, New Caledonia to Bundaberg, Queensland, 
was opened by a French company, to whom New South Wales and 
Queensland each agreed to pay an annual subsidy of £2,000 for thirty 
years. The total amount, £4,000 .per annum, is now paid by the 
Commonwealth. 


Pacific Cable. 


In 1899 it was decided by the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand to construct a cable across the Pacific 
Ocean, touching only British territory on its way from Australia to Canada 
This line, which was completed on 31st October, 1902, connects Southport, 
in Queensland, with Vancouver ‘via Norfolk Island, Fiji, and Fanning 
Island. ‘here is also a branch from Norfolk Island to Doubtless Bay, New 
Zealand. The cable cost about £2,000,000, and its total length is 7,838 
nautical miles. It is managed by the Pacific Cable Board, consisting of 
representatives from the various Governments. In 1910 the Paeific Cable 
Board leased a telegraph line between Bamfield, British Columbia, and 
Montreal, which is werked by their staff, and thus extended the Pacific 
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cable system from Australia across Canada to Montreal. Traffic is carried 
across the Atlantic by the cables of the Anglo-American Company and the 
Commercial Cable Company. 


With a view to reducing the cable charges between Australia and the 
United Kingdom, a proposal to nationalise the Atlantic Cable, was made 
at the Imperial Conference in London in 1911. This proposal failed to 
receive approval, but arrangements have been made for the transmission 
of deferred telegrams at half rates and for week-end cable letters, as 
described below. 


In 1911, authority was given to the Pacific Cable Board to lay a second 
direct cable between Australia and New Zealand. The landing places 
adopted for this line are Bondi Bay, near Sydney, and Muriwai Creek, on 
the West Coast of the North Island, New Zealand, the distance being about 
1,200 miles. From the landing points connections were made with Sydney and 
Auckland respectively, and a new length of submarine line was laid to provide 
‘direct communication between Auckland and Doubtless Bay. This cable 
which was brought into operation in November, 1912, by duplicating the 
two southern sections of the Pacific Cable, provides accelerated service 
between Australia and New Zealand by avoiding the land line between 
Southport and Sydney. 


In connection with the working of the Pacific Cable for the year ended 
31st March, 1913, the amount to be made good by the Commonwealth was 
£10,757, as compared with £13,499 in the previous year, and £29,250 in 
the year following the inauguration of the cable. 


Tasmanian Cable. 


The cable of 180 miles, connecting Tasmania with the mainland of 
Australia was constructed and opened for traffic in 1869, under an agreement 
dated January, 1868, which gave the constructing company the exclusive 
right of submarine telegraphic communication between Victoria and 
Tasmania for twenty years, The cable was subsequently acquired by the 
Eastern Extension Company, and the period extended for another twenty 
years. At the expiration of this agreement in April, 1909, two new cables 
laid by the Commonwealth Government between Flinders, Victoria, and 
Low Head, Tasmania, were opened for traffic. 


Cable Lines. ‘ 


The following statement shows the particulars of the cable lines giving 
communication from Sydney :— ; 


To Europe— 
via Darwin and Banjoewangie, Java (duplicate). 
via Perth, Cocos, and Durban. 
via Roebuck Bay and Banjoewangie. 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, Fiji, Fanning Island, and Canada, 
To New Zealand— 
via La Perouse and Nelson (duplicate). 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, and Auckland. 
via Bondi and Muriwai Creek, 
To New Caledonia— 
via Bundaberg and Gomen. 
To Tasmania— 
via Flinders and Low Head (duplicate). 
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Cable Messages. 


The following table gives a comparison of the cable business transacted in 
New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding messages to and from 
Tasmania, Messages in transit are excluded also, but the receipts from 
such business are included in the amount of revenue shown. It will be 
seen that the cable messages despatched and received have increased steadily 
since 1903, the former by 85 per cent., and the latter by 98 per cent, 


Cable Messages. Alnount Collected. 
Year. eres Portion due to 
ent from New Received in New 
Seth Wales, i South Wales. | Total. penunen ea at 
£ £ 
1903 78,795 74,019 144,363 7,853 
1904 | 76,713 68,223 142,316 7,484 
1905 | 82,519 81,548 160,298 8,167 
1906 96,478 93,256 | 181,587 | 9,097 
1907 106,830 103,047 | = 192,625 | 9,681 
1908 108,634 103,870 | 190,266 | 9,748 
1909 108,03 L 102,785 187,606 9,484 
19L0 119,657 115.619 219,492 11,515 
1911 | 129,809 123,910 | 239,655 12,895 
1912 ; 146,049 146,586 271,037 15,259 


TELEGRAPH AND CABLE RATES. 


The rates for the transmission of telegrams within New South Wales 
and to the other States of the Commonwealth were determined by the 
Post and Telegraph Rates Act, 1902, and came into force on Ist 
November, 1902, For ordinary telegrams not exceeding sixteen words, 
including the address and signature, the charges are 6d. in town and 
suburban districts within prescribed limits, or within 15 miles of the sending 
station ; 9d. to other places within the State; and 1s. for messages sent to 
any other State of the Commonwealth ; in each case an extra charge of 1d. 
is made for each additional word. Double rates are imposed for the 
transmission of telegrams on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and 
between the hours of 8 p.m. and 9 a.m., and for urgent telegrams. 


Telegrams may he sent to any telegraph office in the Commonwealth, t» be 
forwarded thence by post to any foreign destination, on payment of postage 
in addition to the charge for the telegraph transmission. 


The rates per word for cables sent from New South Wales are :—To 
Norfolk Island, 3d.; New Zealand, 4}d.; New Caledonia, 9d. ; Fiji, 8d. ; 
Fanning Island, 2s.; United Kingdom, 3s.; to Cape of Good Hope, 
Orange River, and Transvaal States, via Cocos, 2s. 3d.; to Van- 
couver, via Pacific, 2s. 4d. The rate per word for press telegrams to the 
United Kingdom is 74d., and to Vancouver 34d. per word. 


Lerrer TELEGRAMS. 


Letter telegrams were introduced in February, 1914. By this system 
messages may be telegraphed during the night to certain offices and thence 
forwarded as ordinary letters—that is, delivered by first letter delivery, or 
despatched to address by mail. The mes:agzs must be written in plain 
language. The charges are-—up to 40 words including address and signature, 
1s., each additional word $d. Letter telesrams may be exchanged between 
any offices which are open for the receipt of ordinary business between 
7 p.m. and midnight, or for ordinary or press busiuess after 7 p.m. 
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DEFERRED TELEGRAMS. 


AA system of deferred telegrams came into operation on Ist January, 1912, 
by which telegrams, written in plain language, and subject to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours, may be sent at half ordinary rates to those 
countries which have adopted the service, including the United Kingdom 
and all British Possessions to which the rate per word is not less than 10d., 
except, Central Africa and Northern Rhedesia. Besides British territories 
the Commonwealth exchanges deferred telegrams with 54 foreign countries. 

Deferred press telegrams, via Pacific, subject to a delay of eighteen hours, 
may be exchanged between Australia and the United Kingdom at the rate 
of 44d. per word ; and between Australia and Vancouver, 13d. per word. 


WEEK-END CaBLi LETTERS. 


An important system came into operation ou 4th January, 1913, by which 
week-end cable l-tters may be exchanged between the Commonwealth and 
the United Kingdom, ria Pacifie or rza Eastern. ‘The cable letters reaching 
a cable stution before midnight on Saturday are forwarded for delivery on the 
following Tuesday. The messages must be written in plain language; the rate 
is 9d. per word, the minimum charge per message being 18s. Week-end cable 
letters are conveyed to and from the cable office by post, free of charge, or 
by telegraph on payment of inland telegraph rate. During the first eight 
months that the system was in operation the number of words sent and 
received was 287,347, and the Commonwealth revenue derived therefrom 
was £U,771, 

SupsipIsEp Press CaBLE SERVICE. 


As a result of an inquiry in 1909 into the press cable service, the Federal 
Government arranged to pay a subsidy of £6,000, extending over a period 
of three years from Ist October, 1910, for the transmission of press cables by 
the Independent Press Cable Association of Australasia, to which any news- 
paper in the Cominonwealth may subscribe at approved rates. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The Postmaster-General holds the exclusive right to establish wireless 
stations in Australia, and to transmit messages, but may issue licenses to 
private stations for experimental purposes under prescribed conditions. 

A scheme for connecting Australia and the Pacific Islands by wireless 
telegraphy was formulated by representatives of Australia and New 
Zealand, The High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, Fiji, the 
Admiralty, and the Pacific Cable Board, who met in conference in Melbourne 
in 1909. The scheme, which has been approved by the Commonwealth 
Government, comprised the erection of stations at Sydney, at Donbtless Bay 
(New Zealand), and at Suva (Fiji), Ocean Island, also at Tulagi (Solomon 
Islands), and Vila (New Hebrides). 

The scheme was not fully approved by the Imperial Government and ne 
further concerted action was taken, but the majority of stations recommended 
have been erected by the several Governments. 

The Commonwealth scheme of wireless telegraphy includes three high 
power stations for long distance communication forming the Australian 
unit of the Imperial scheme, and seventeen low power stations, located at such 
intervals around the coast as to aliow intercommunication, and directly 
intended for ship to sl.ore communication. 

The high-power stations at Sydney and Perth are open for traffic, and are 
worked under the Telefunken system. Preliminary air ngements have been 
made for the erection of the third high-power station ab Darwir, cay able of 
communication with Singapore. 
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The low-power stations are as follows, with the exception of Roebourne and 
Wyndham, all are in operation, and are worked under the Balsilie system 
devised by the Commonwealth Engineer for Radio-telegraphy, the hours of 
attendance being so arranged as to give continuous service around the coast :— 


Victoria —Melbourne Western Australia—Geraldton 

Queensland—Brisbane Roebourne 
Rockhampton Broome 
Cooktown Wyndham 
Thursday Island Esperance 
Townsville Tasmania—Hobart 

South Australia— Adelaide Flinder’s Island 

Mt. Gambier. Northern Territory—Darwin 


Papua—Port Moresby. 

It is intended to increase the number of stations to 32. <A station was 
erected on Macquarie Island, south of Tasmania, to maintain communi- 
cation between Australia and Dr. Mawson’s Antarctic Expedition. 

A large number of vessels trading with Australia have been fitted with 
wireless installation, In accordance with the conditions of the Common- 
wealth license, intercommunication between ships is compulsory, and the 
vessels are required to carry emergency apparatus capable of operating for 
six hours independeatly of the power supplied by the ship. 

The charges for wireless telegrams are 6d. a word for the radio-telegraphic 
handling by coast stations, plus the land line charges for telegrams within 
the Commonwealth, and. for messages exchanged with ships ; an additional 
amount not exceeding 4d. per word for the ship charges. Special reduced 
rates apply to press messages, 

Wireless telegrams may be exchanged between the Commonwealth and 
Papua through the media of the T hursday Island and Port Moresby stations, 
the charges for ordinary telegrams being 2d. per word in addition to the 
Commonwealth land line charges, 

Radio-telegrams may be sent for transmission to vessels approaching or 
departing from Suva, at the rate of 10d. per word in addition to ordinary 
charges to Suva, and to the wireless stations at Taviuni and Labasa, Fiji, at 
the rate of 3d. in addition to cable rate to Suva. 

The Sydney Radio-telegraph station at Pennant Hills, which has a 
range of 1,250 nautical miles, was opened for traffic on !9th August, 
1912; the “hours of attendance are from 8 a.m, to 2 a.m. Pending the 
completion of the Pennant Hills station, a private station of the Australasian 
Wireless Company, at the Hotel Australia, Sydney, was made available 
for public business on 27th August, 1910. From the time of its establish- 
ment until it was closed, the number of messages received and despatched 
at this station was 1,789 and 676 respectively. 

The business transacted at the Sydney station from the date of opening 
to 30th June, 1913, was as follows :— 


M M 
sees, | ket | ot 
Number ww ~| 1,456 | 1,993 | 3,449 
Words. 35,497 | 20,533 | 56,030 
Coast Station Charges ' £353 | £501 | £854 
| \ 


The conditions in Australia are especially iavoaable for the use of 
radiotelegraphy for land communication ; moreover, the cost of installation 
and maintenance of wireless is lower than that of ordinary telegraphy. It 
has been decided therefore, to install wireless stations inland, to supply 
means of telegraphic communication where economic conditions do not 
warrant the construction of a land line, or where it is expedient to augment 
an existing land line service. 
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TELEPHONES. 


The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, and exchanges 
have since been provided in many other importaut centres, the number in 
1912 being 385. ‘The first long-distance service in New South Wales was 
inaugurated in 1898, the connection being between Sydney and Newcastle, 
a distance of 102 miles. ‘There are now seviral long-distance lines in 
operation. A telephone trunk line between Sydney and Melbourne, erected 
at a cost of £46,686, was brought into use in 1907. 


The following table shows the growth of the service during the last 
ten years :— 


| Connections (Subscribers’ Lines).! Total 
* . Public miles 
Year, Exchanges, Syduey | Telephone at eae 
and Country. | Total. Tau 
| Suburbs, | - 
1903 57 10,193 1,898 | 12,091 | 85* 38,161 
1904 61 11,046 |; 2,092 | 13,138 98* 39,535 
1905 64 11,909 2,315 | 14,224 H 114* 40,793 
1906 76 12,670 ; 2,783 | 15,453 ) 137% 42,085 
1907 96 14,634 4,355 | 18,989 167* 48,972 
1908 113 15,392 6,022 | 21,414 313 59,694 
1909 132 18,239 7,443 ! 25,682 347. 69,332 
1910 268 20,203 9,914 | 30,117 446 83,018 
1911 353 22,476 | 12,075 | 34,551 722 101,240 
1912 385 24,787 | 14,113 | 38,900 | 818 108,870 


* Exclusive of public telephones in country districts, 


A noticeable feature of the comparison is the extension of the telephone 
facilities in the country districts, where the subscribers’ lines increased from 
2,783 in 1906 to 14,113 in 1912. In order to reduce the cost of installation 
in the country districts, the telegraph lines have been utilised for telephonic 
purposes by means of superimposed apparatus, and in 1912, the height of 
poles, as prescribed by statute, was reduced, The regulations provide also 
for the erection of telephone lines under guarantee ; and, whilst main- 
taining the general principle that the lines be self-supporting, the Depart- 
ment may erect lines in the country districts where it is estimated 
that the deficiency will not be greater than 25 per cent. of the revenue, 
and will not exceed ‘£5. In other cases, the Department is prepared to 
bear 25 per cent. of the deficiency. 


Until recently single lines were used for all the telephones in New South 
Walce, but metallic circuits have been introduced in the principal exchanges ; 
in the metropolitan area, at the end of 1912, $2°7 per cent. of the lines were 
metallic circuits, 


Public Telephones, 


Telephone bureaux for the use of the public are placed in prominent posi- 
tions in or near public buildings, post oftices, railway stations, &c. In the 
year 1910 there were 446 of these bureaux, and in 1912 the number had 
been increased to 818. 


A charge of Id. is meade for a conversation, not exceeding 3 minutes 
duration, with any subscriber within the network of the exchange to which 
the public telephone is connected. Many of these bureaux produce large 
revenues, the maximum earned by a single public telephone in 1912, being 


£99 16s, 7d. 
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Telephone Calls. 


Interesting information regarding the average number of calls made in 
each division is supplied in the following statement ; for the purpose of 
comparison the particulars of the other States are included :— 


Lines connected. | Average a Hae nue 

State. | j | 

pole Suburban.) Country, | bolita | Suburban.| Country. 

ae . = Lamy J 

' | 
New South Wales wean} 7,554 | 17,608 | 14,566 | 7°3 3:3 a4 
Victoria ens ie a 8,308 | 10,379 | 7,875 91 53 2:0 
Queensland ei ses ..| 8,652 1,060 6,594 81 46 38 
South Australia... wee | 4,899 1,093 1,384 87 5°6 15 
Western Australia a | 2,656 1,537 | 2,836 69 55 | 28 
Tasmauia .... - te we} 1U84 94) 1,391 55 26 29 


Automatic Telenhones. 


A special investigation in reference to automatic telephone switching 
mechanism was conducted in Europe and America during 1912, by the Chief 
Electrical Engineer of the Postal Department, and it was decided to intro- 
duce automatic equipment in the large networks. 

The first Australian exchange to be fitted with an automatic switchboard 
was Geelong, in Victoria, where satisfactory results were obtained, In the 
Sydney area the work of installing the automatic system is proceeding at 
several suburban exchanges ; it has been estimated, when the system has 
been extended to cover 40,000 lines, a saving of at least £1 per instrument 
per annum should be effected. 


TELEPHONE CHARGES, 
Subscribers’ Rates. 


Prior to 31st January, 1907, the telephone subscribers were charged, 
under the flat-rate system, a fixed annual rental, irrespective of the number 
of calls made by them; but on that date a toll system was introduced 
throughout the Commonwealth, under which extra payment was required for 
all calls in excess of 1,000 in each half-year. 

The financial results under this system were not satisfactory, and in 1909 
it was decided that the rates should be revised. The revised scale of charges, 
as shown below, was brought into effect on lst September, 1910 :— 


| 
j Minimum annual charge— 
Radius of | 
In telephone networks having a network a | . 
popu’ation of— , With main Foreach subscriber] For each subscriber 
| Exchange a8 | Foy an exclusive| or instrument or instrument 
i tenes service. on a two-party |on a three or more 
! service. party service. 
| 
Miles. £ os. da. £os. da. | £ os. d, 
From 1 to 10,000 a ae 5 3°00~«0 210 0 2 0 0 
», 10,001 to 100,00 Pees 10 310 0 215 0 2 5 0 
3, 100,001 upwards oo 10 4 0 0 3.0 «0 210 0 


In addition, all effective calls originated by each subscriber are charged as 
foliows :— 


Not exceeding 2,000 half-yearly, 2 calls for 1d. 
All calls over 2,000 half-year'ly, 3 calls for Jd. 


The necessary equipment is provided and maintained by the Department. 
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Trunk Line Charges. 


The charges for the use of trunk lines are based on the actual length of 
trunk line used ; the rates for each conversation are as follows :-— 


Between 8 am, and 7 p.m., Between 7 p.m, and 8 a.m, 
i 
Length of Trunk Line. First Every addi- First Every addi- 
three tional three three tional three 
tainutes. tninutes. minutes, minutes, 
{ 
Miles. s. d. | s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Not exceeding 15... 02. 02) 0 2 | 0 2 
1-90 0 BL OB | lO 0 3 
20— 25 sl 0 4 | 0 3 | 04 | 0 3 
25— 35 is 06} 0 5 0 4 | 0 3 
35— 50 3 0 8 ; 0 6 Oo 4 0 3 
50— 75 ws 10} 09 | 0 6 0 5 
75-100.) 2 4) 10; O 8 + OG 
100-150...) 110 | 1 4: 010 0 8 
150—209 ! 24 | 19; 1 2 011 
200-250 ..., 210 | 2 1 L 5 Lo. 
250—300_,.. 3 4 | 2 6 1 8 | 1 3 
300—350 _... 310 : 210 211 ] 1 5 
350—400 ... 4 4 | 3.3 2 2 18 
Sydney-Melbourne .., 5 0 5 0 | 2 6 2 6 


In England the trunk line charges are at the following rates for con- 
versations of 3 minutes between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., and 6 minutes between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. :— 


Not exceeding 25 miles... one tee ra aa 3d. 
” x9 50 » aad eee or aoe vee 6d, 
” ” 75 ” eee van vee vee ee 9d. 


os 100 sss ea sai wed 
For each ‘additional 40 miles or fraction thereof 


FinanciaL Resutts or Postat SERVICES. 


Viewing the postal services as important factors in the development of the 
country, it has not been the practice in Australia to regard the Post Office 
as an institution which should be self supporting; on the contrary, any 
financial loss incurred in the working of the services has been deemed to be 
counterbalanced by the national advantages gained. It was decided, 
however, in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Postal Services appointed in 1908, to reorganise the accounts system of 
the Department on the basis of a commercial concern, in order to ascertain 
the exact financial results of the various branches, The initial steps were 
taken in 1910, but the year ended 30th June, 1913, was the first for which 
the information became available, and for the whole Commonwealth a total 
deficit of £407,102 was disclosed. 


Year ended 30th June, 1913— £ 
Total earnings. ue eke ake ~ 4,243,292 
Total working expenses ... vor ie ia 4,263,373 

Deficit. ret wes sek 20,081 
£ 
Interest on capital ba tre ose 376,409 
Pensions and retiring allowances a gee DOTS 
a 387,021 


Total defieit for Commonwealth see £407,102 
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Particulars regarding the various branches in the State of New South 
‘Wales were as follows :— 


Branch, | Barnings Johns hee nate [Net Profit) Net Loss 
- ey Fk ge ey 
£ !} £ £ £ | £ | €£ 
Postal ss} 1,007,289, 949,588' 57,700 51,614) 6,086... 
Telegraph ... .. | 281,696, 321;041|(—) 39,345] 21,727)... | 61,072 
Telephone .. 9... | 840,548, 410,655/(—) 70,107 54,442) o., / 194,549 
Wireless Telegraph... 854, °2,462(—) 1,608) 335}... 1,043 
Pensions and Interest on { 
General Assets ... cee] eases i 3,581 (—) 3,581 B2738* saeees 8,854 
2 a ee 
Total, all branches... 1,690,387 1,687,328 (—) 56,941, 183,381, ..... 190,332 


i — 


The result in New Scuth Wakes for the year 1912-13 was a loss of 
£190,332. In connection with the telephone branch there was a loss of 
£124,549, the major portion being incurred in the working of the Sydney 
network, where the cost of operating as compared with other metropolitan 
areas is very high. 

The results of the various divisions of the telephone branch were as 
follows :— 


Telephone Branch. | Profit. Less. 
| | 
a eee ai ies - 
£ | £ 

Exchanges ... ove a ihe ag Bee 106, 870 

Trunk lines ... Be? a 338 cele thee 18,790 
Non-exchuange lines... aes sfc es 86 : 

Sydney-Melbourne trunk line... wel 1,025 [Yea tan 
Total Net Loss we wae So OySeres 124,549 


In the Sydney network there are 29 exchanges, and at each a day and night 
service is maintained, At 30th June, 1913, there were 42,915 subscribers, 
and the capital value, excluding sites and buildings, was £1,026,230. The 
total working expenses for the year—including operating and general 
expenses, £129,518, and repairs and renewals, £127,706—amounted to 
£329,150, and the revenue was £291,313. Thus irrespective of interest on 
capital there was a deficit of £38,737 in the Sydney network alone. A 
special investigation is being made into the high cost of operation, which is 
ascribed mainly to the peculiar configuration of the city and to the large 
number of exchanges necessary to the network. 


Details regarding the results of the working of each branch of the postal 
services in each State of the Commonwealth are shown below—except where 
marked the figures represent net loss. Interest on capital has been charged 
at the rate of 34 per cent. ; the items, interest on general assets (stores, &c.), 
and pensions and retiring allowances, have not been taken into consideration 
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in arriving at the Branch results, and such items as subsidies to ocean 
mail and cable services have been distributed amongst the States on a 
population basis. 


t 
Total 
New : | Western x, 
, : ueens-| South Tas- Com- 
Branch, South | Victoria, Ameen | Australia, ane mania. | mon- 
Wales | ia. wealth, 
i 
= : na 
Branch-- £ £ £ £ i £ £ z 
Postal .. es r ine --|(F) 6,086 I(t) 102,880 | 36,750 1,167 | 48,688 | 1,229 |(+)23,132 
Telegraph e a aa --) 61,072 24,475 36,785 | (+) 6,465 | 36,978 | 11,263 | 164,108 
Telephone... -. ..| 124,549 | 55,644 | 18,986 | (4) 1,955 | 13,574 | 10,959 | 221,757 
Wireless Telegraph . : 1,933 | 1,593 3,563 836 2,639 | 1,025 11,599 
Pensions and "Retiring Allow: ances’ i 
and Interest on General Assets. . | 8,854 12,742 | 4,396 1,780 4,253 795 | 32,770 
: t 
| 
Net Loss ..  .. «| 190,332 | (t) 8,426 | 100,480 | (+) 4,687 | 104,132 | 25,271 | 407,102 
! i 


(t) Denotes profit. 


The Postal is the only branch which shows a profit, and the result may be 
consicered satisfactory in view of the large area of the continent, and the 
relatively small and sparsely distributed population, moreover the intro- 
duction of the penny postage and the reduction of other postal rates has 
caused a diminution in revenue, and at the same time an increase in the 
volume of business. The operations of the telegraph branch involved a loss 
of £164,108 ; the only State showing a surplus was South Australia, which 
receives a large proportion of the revenue from cable trattc. It must be 
pointed out that no revenue has been credited in respect of meteorological 
and shipping telegrams, to the value of £79,000, which were transmitted 
free of charge ; and considering the extent of territory, the telegraph rates 
are amongst the cheapest in the world. 

The large deficiency in the telephone branch indicates that the rates under 
existing conditions are insufficient to make the service self- supporting, but 
the use, in past years, of obsolete material and methods of construction, have 
added materially to the capital cost and interest charges. 

In view of the recent introduction of wireless telegraphy, the results for 
the year cannot be regarded as normal, 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 


Controt or State Ramways aNp TRAMWAYS. 


Tse control of the railways was vested in the Minister for Works, the direct 
managemeut being undertaken by an officer under the title of Commissioner, 
until October, 1888, when the “Government Railways Act of 1888” was 
passed, afterwards consolidated as the “Government Railways Act, 1901,” 
with the object of removing the management of the railways from political 
control, and vesting it in three Railway Commissioners, who pay net earnings 
into the Public Revenue, and report annually to Parliament. Under the 
“Railway Commissioners Appointment .Act, 1906,” the management of the 
railways and tramways was placed under the coutrol of a Chief Commis- 
sioner, and two assistant Commissioners were appointed, one to assist in the 
management of the railways, and the other in that of the tramways. 

While the primary object of State railway construction has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of the 
lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that the railways 
should be self-supporting. 

A statement of the capital cost of the State Railways and Tramways, and 
the result of working during the year ended 30th June, 1918, is shown 
below :— 


| , Railways and 


Railways. Tramways. ‘Tramways. 
£ £ £ 
Cost_of Construction and Equipment at 30th) 
June, 1913... ee ea -.| 57,653,778 6,699,305 64,353,083 
Year ended 30th June, 1913— 
Earnings .. wks tid se) 6,748,985 1,754, 568 8,503,551 
Working Expenses Ps ome ves «| 4,644,881 1,572,190 6,217,071 
Balance after Working popes aus s| 2,104,104 182,376 2,286,480 
Interest on Capital aa : eee «| 1,917,200 214,832 2,132,032 
Surplus... “sa Nok ss ie oe 186,904 |(Loss) 32,456 | 154,448 
i | 


Rattway Construction. 


On 26th September, 1855, the first railway-line from Sydney to Parra- 
matta, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland in the Northern system 
of railways on 11th April, 1857. 


During the twenty years which followed the opening of the first line, 
railway construction progressed at a very slow rate, for in 1875 the lines 
in operation had reached a length of only 435 miles, an average of 2134 miles 
per year; and during four years of the period, 1859, 1865, 1866, and 1874, no 
fresh extensions were opened. From 1876 to 1889 greater activity was 
manifested, 1,748 miles being constructed during the period, a yearly average 
of 125 miles. This rate of increase was not sustained, only 14 miles being 
opened in the next three years. During the year ended June, 1893, 154 miles 
were opened; 150 miles in the succeeding year; and 30 miles in the year 
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ended June, 1895. In the following year no new lines were opened; but 
during the year ended June, 1897, 108 miles were added, and in the course 
of the next twelve months, 52 miles. During the twelve years ended June, 
1910, a further length of 937 miles was brought into use. In the years 1911 
to 1918 the new lines opened amounted to 287 miles, the total length of line 
on 80th June, 1913, being 3,930 miles. 


The progress in construction of the State railways of New South Wales 
may be traced in the table given below, the figures covering the period ending 
on 80th June in each year. Included in the mileage are the Campbelltown- 
Camden, and Yass tramways, which are worked with the railways :— 


. i ‘ot. 5 Opened during |Total opened at 
Period: oe plc and ohne | Period. the period. . | end SP pang: 
\ 

miles. miles. || miles | miles. 
1855-9 55 55 1890-4 i 330 ' 2,501 
1860-4 88 143 1895-9 | 205 i 2,706 
1865-9 175 318 1900-4 j 575 ; 8,281 
1870-4 85 403 1905-9 342 ! 3,623 
1875-9 331 734 | 1910 i 20 | 3,643 
1880-4 884 1,618 | 1911 ; 118 | 3,761 
1885-9 553 2,171 | 1912 | 71 1 3,852 
1913 98 | 3,930 


Tn addition to the mileage shown above there were at 30th June, 1913, 
709 miles of sidings and crossovers, extensions of a total length of 535 miles 
were under construction, and 636 miles of line were authorised for con- 
struction. 


EXTENSION OF RatLway FAcILivIES. 


The progress of the State railways can be fairly gauged by comparing 
the population and area of territory to each mile of line open for traffic 
at different periods. Thus, in 1860 there were 4,979 persons to each mile of 
line, but by the end of the year 1880 the work of construction had proceeded 
at a rate so much faster than the increase in population that the average 
number of persons per mile had fallen to 881, the facilities afforded by the 
railways being more than five times as great as in the earlier year. In 1913 
the average population per mile of line was 460. The decrease in the area 
of territory to each mile of line open has been very rapid, ranging from 
4,484 square miles in 1860 to 79 square miles in 1913. The following state- 
ment shows the exteusion of railway facilities since 1860 :— 


7 Population to each Ayes to each Mile Population to each ‘Area to each Mile 
Year. ea |” of Line open. Year, cass eras of Line-open. 
No. sq. miles. No. sq. miles. 
1860 4,979 4,433°9 1895 501 122'6 
1865 2,861 2,170°4 1900 482 1104 
1870 1,471 915°6 1905 443 94°6 
1875 1,360 7102 1910 443 85-2 
1880 | 881 365°6 1911 442 82°5 
1885 548 179°2 1912 454 80°8 
1890 523 142°2 1913 460 78°7 


— - eee 
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Duplication of Main Lines. 


In addition to increasing the facilities by the construction of new lines, 
provision for the rapidly extending traffic is made by the duplication of 
existing main lines. 


The following statement shows the length: of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 30th June, 1900:— 


At 30th June. Single. | Double. Triple. Quadruple. Total, 
= ——- —, ) 

miles. | miles. miles. miles. miles. 
1900 2644 | 158% ~ 84 2,811} 
1905 3,979 | 193 ee 84 3,280} 

1910 4,393 : 2414 se 2 3,643 
1911 3,476 276 7 RE | 37608 
1912 3.5258 o902 «| 64 si | 38814 

1913 3,5894 | 316s 53 18 3,930 

Raitway Systems. 


The railways of the State are divided into three branches, each consti- 
tuting a separate system. 


Southern. Lines. 


The southern system has several offshoots serving the most thickly-popu- 
lated districts, and places Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in direct com- 
munication. 


Numerous branches traverse the fertile Riverina district. From Culeairn 
there are two branch lines, one connecting with Corowa on the Murray 
River, and the other with Germanton; from The Rock a line extends to 
Oaklauds (Clear Hills); and from Wagga Wagga a branch to Tumbarumba 
is under coustruction. From Junee a branch runs to Narrandera, where it 
‘bifureates, one branch extending westerly to the town of Hay and the other 
in a southerly direction to Finley. A line is under construction from Finley to 
connect with the Victorian railways at Tocumwal, a distance of a little over 
11 miles. From Cootamundra a southerly branch carries the line to Tumut, 
and another, in a north-westerly direction, through Temora to Wyalong; au 
extension from Wyalong to Cudgellico has been authorised. The extension 
from Temora to Ariah Park has been carried to Barellan, and will be con- 
tinued to Griffith (Mirrool) in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. From 
Stockinbingal, between Cootamundra and Temora, a cross-country line is 
under construction to connect with the western system at Forbes. 


From Murrumburrah a branch has been constructed to Blayney, on the 
western line, thus connecting the southern and western systems of the 
State, and from Koorawatha, on this connecting line, a branch has been 
laid down to join Grenfell with the railway system, and there is a branch 
line from Cowra to Canowindra. From Galong a branch to Burrowa is in 
course of construction. 


Nearer the metropolis, a branch from Goulburn to Nimmitabel brings the 
rich pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with the metro- 
polis. An extension from Nimunitabel to Bombala, a distance of 40 miles, 
has been authorised. From Goulburn also a branch line has been opened to 
Crookwell. 
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A small offshoot from the main southern line joins Campbelltown with 
Camden, and on the main suburban section of the southern system there is 
a branch line from Clyde to Carlingford. 


The South Coast, or Illawarra line, which forms part of the southern 
system, has been constructed to Nowra, connecting the metropolis with the 
coastal district of Illawarra, which is rich in coal and in the produce of 
agriculture. From the Illawarra line a branch extends between Sydenham 
and Bankstown, with Liverpool as the objective. 


Western Lines. 


The western system of railways extends from Sydney over the Blue 
Mountains, and has its terminus at Bourke, a distance of 508 miles. Leaving 
the mountains, the western line, after throwing out a branch from Wallera- 
wang to Mudgee and Dunedoo which is being extended to Connabarabran, 
enters the Bathurst Plains, and connects with the metropolis the rich agri- 
cultural lands of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts. 


At Blayney, as before stated, the western line is joined with the southern 
system by a brauch line to Murrumburrah; at Orange a branch runs through 
Parkes to Condobolin; an extension from Condobolin to Broken Hill, a dis- 
tance of 373 miles, has been authorised. From Parkes a branch extends to 
Forbes on the Lachlan River. At Bogan Gate a branch line has been 
opened to Tullamore, and its extension to Tottenham has been authorised. 
Further west branch lines extend from Dubbo to Coonamble, from Narro- 
mine to Peak Hill, from Nevertire to Warren, and from Nyngan to the 
important mining district of Cobar. A connecting line between Peak Hill 
and Parkes is in course of construction. From Byrock a line branches off 
to Brewarrina. 


The western system includes also a short line from Blacktown to Windsor 
and Richmond. . 


Northern Lines. 


The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, but a connect- 
ing line crosses the Hawkesbury River by means of the far-famed Hawkes- 
bury Bridge, thus making Sydney the centre of the whole of the railway 
systems of the State, and affording direct communication between the four 
State capital cities of Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance 
of 1,791 miles. , 


The northern system has a branch from Tamworth to Barraba, and there is 
a north-westerly branch from Werris Creek, vz@ Narrabri and Moree, to 
Inverell, placing the Namoi and Gwydir districts in direct communication 
with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. A branch from Moree to Mun- 
gindi, on the border of the State of Queensland, is under construction. 
There is also a branch line from Narrabri to Walgett, with a further branch 
at Burren Junction to Collarenebri East. 


From Muswellbrook a branch is being constructed to Merriwa, a distance 
of 51 miles. There is a short line connecting Newcastle with the tourist 
district of Lake Macquarie, and another line runs from East Maitland to 
Morpeth. : 

At West Maitland the North Coast railway branches from the main 
northern line; the portion from West Maitland to Taree has been opened 
for traffic, and the construction is now proceeding in sections to meet a line 
from Murwillumbah, on the Tweed River, to Grafton, on the Clarence River, 
having a length of 149 miles. On the Murwillumbah-Grafton line there 
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is a branch from Casino to Kyogle. To provide an outlet for the produce of 
the fertile Dorrigo district, a branch of the North Coast line, from Dorrigo 
to Glenreagh, has been authorised. A short line, 13 miles in length, 
branches off the main northern line at Hornsby, and connects with the north 
shore of Port Jackson at Milson’s Point, whence passengers are conveyed to 
the city by commodious ferry steamers. 


Goods Lines. 


A short line from the Central Station at Sydney connects with the 
wharves at Darling Harbour, and a line has been constructed from the stock 
saleyards at Flemington on the main suburban line to the Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay; these lines are used for goods and live-stock only. 


On account of the rapid growth of the traffic it has been found necessary 
to provide a means of access to the wharves, independent of the Central 
Station. This is being done by the construction of a line from Flemington 
to join the Sydenham-Bankstown branch of the South Coast line at Belmore, 
and a line from Wardell-road, also on this branch, to Darling Island, with a 
new shipping depot at Glebe Island. On the completion of this work the 
Central station will be entirely free of goods traffic. 


From Lidcombe (Rookwood), on the Main Suburban line, a branch towards 
Bankstown is under construction; the first section to Regent’s Park has 
been opened for goods tratfic. 


Burringuck Railway Inne. 


Tn addition to the lines under the control of the Railway Commissioners 
a 2 feet gauge railway has been constructed at a cost of £76,200 from the 
main southern line at Goondah to the site of the Burrinjuck Storage Reser- 
voir, a distance of 26 miles. This line is controlled by the Department of 
Public Works, and is used mainly for the conveyance of material to the 
site of the works. 


Commonwealth Railways in New South Wales. 


A short railway, 544 miles in length, is under construction from Quean- 
beyan, on the Cooma-Nimmitabel branch, to connect Canberra, the Federal 
Capital, with the State railway system. The work of construction has been 
undertaken on behalf of the Commonwealth Government by the Public 
Works Department of New South Wales, at a charge of 5 per cent. in addi- 
tion to capital outlay. 


Under the “Seat of Government Acceptance Act” the Commonwealth 
Government has the right to construct a line from Canberra to Jervis Bay; 
a preliminary survey of the route has been made. 


DECENTRALISATION IN RAILWAY TRANSIT. 


As previously stated, Sydney is the centre of all the railway systems of 
New South Wales. In consequence of the enormous increase in traffic 
during recent years the railway facilities have been overtaxed, and the 
Government has determined that decentralisation in railway transit is 
necessary to meet the growing requirements of the State. A Royal Com- 
mission was appointed ia June, 1910, to inquire and report as to the terminal 
points inland and on the sea cost which should be connected by rail, and 
generally to advise as io the best means of giving effect to the Government’s 
policy. 


pbidacn per te nee Boone bei @ 
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The Commissioners dealt with a large number of proposals regarding 
railway communication with the coast, the establishment of seaports, and 
the construction of cross-country lines to link up the southern, western, 
north-western, and northern railway systems. Their report was furnished 
to Parliament in May, 1911. 


The Commissioners emphasised the necessity of speedy measures to relieve 
existing congestion. With the progress of closer settlement, the agricultural 
areas of the State must be furnished with improved railway communication, 
and the consequent increase in traffic will intensify.the congestion on the 
main trunk lines and at the port of Sydney, unless some compreliensive 
scheme of decentralisation is established. 


Railway transit could be facilitated by the duplication of the existing 
main lines, but this would lead to greater congestion at the port of Sydney, 
which practieally carries the whole trade of the State; that is, of 310,367 
square miles of territory, with 700 miles of coast-line. 


As regards exports, wool, wheat, and live-stock represent the greatest 
volume of traffic to be considered. The wool traflic centres in Sydney, where 
the sales are held, and while this system continues direct shipment from 
any other port cannot, in the opinion of the Commissioners, be expected 
to any extent. 


The live-stock business is largely controlled by the centre of population, 
which is Sydney. The stock traffic can be decentralised only in so far as 
it can be influenced by the frozen meat trade. At present this trade is 
centralised in Sydney, but there is no doubt that the opening of new ports 
with provision for freezing and shipment would not only decentralise but 
would stimulate this industry. 


It is considered that decentralisation as regards wheat for export could 
be accomplished easily if reasonable facilities were given; and in due course 
other products would be influenced in a similar manner. The import trade 
may not lend itself so readily to transference from an existing port of dis- 
tribution, but it would eventually follow in proportion to the requirements 
of the area served by any port for export purposes. 


The Decentralisation Commissioners were instructed also to give con- 
sideration to the question of linking the railway systems of New South 
Wales with those of Victoria for the purpose of providing direct access from 
the Riverina district to Melbourne, which is claimed to be the natural port 
of the district. The evidence obtained locally by the Commissioners showed 
that the wheat produced in the Riverina is generally sent to Sydney on 
account of the special grain rates allowed on the New South Wales railways. 
Practically all the wool and fat stock go to Melbourne, whence all stores 
and general merchandise required in the district are obtained. 


It has been argued that these connections would result in serious loss in 
working the extensions and a probable reduction in the revenue earned by 
the existing main lines, but the Decentralisation Commissioners pointed out 
that in ordinary circumstances the grain rates, being in favour of Sydney, 
would attract the wheat traffic, and although, as the general goods rates. 
show no such difference in favour of Sydney, the shorter distances between 
the commercial centres of the State of Victoria and the Riverina district 
would conserve the general goods traffic to that State, and the New South 
Wales railways would derive revenue from freight of this class at present. 
carried by teams after leaving the Victorian railways at the border. 
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‘As a result of their inquiries the Commissioners submitted the following 
¥ecommendations :-— 


1. That a port for oversea shipment be established at Salamander Bay, 
Port Stephens. 


Q. That in order to make the proposed port fully effective as a decentral- 
ising factor the following railway lines, which are arranged in the 
order of their importance, be constructed :— 

(a) Mary Vale, vié Gulgong, Wollar, and Denman, to Muswellbrook. 
‘ (b) Morpeth to Salamander Bay, Port Stephens. 
j (c) Walcha Road, via Walcha, Nowendoc, Woodside, and the North 
Coast railway, to Salamander Bay, Port Stephens. 
(d) Inverell to Guyra. 
(e) Warialda to Boggabilla. 


3. That an arrangement be made with the Federal Government for the 
establishment of a port for oversea shipment at Jervis Bay, with 
railway connection from Yass, vid Canberra and Queanbeyan. 


4. That the following railways be constructed for the purpose of linking 
up the New South Wales and Victoria railway systems at the 
border :— 


(a) Finley to Tocumwal. 
(6) Clear Hills to Mulwala. 


5. That railways be constructed for cross-country purposes, as follows :— 
(a) Stockinbingal to Forbes. 
(b) Parkes to Mary Vale. 
(c) Gilgandra to Curlewis. 
(d) Condobolin, vid Mount Hope, to Broken Hill. 


Of these proposed railway connections the lines from Stockinbingal to 
Forbes and from Finley to Tocumwal are under construction, also a section 
from Muswellbrook to Deuman, and from Canberra to Queanbeyan; 
authority has been granted by Parliament for the line from Condobolin to 
Broken Hill. 


State Borper Ramways. 


At a conference of representatives of the Government of New South 
Wales and Victoria an agreement was drawn up with a view to extending 
the Victorian railways across the border to serve large areas in the Riverina 
district, which are situated beyond the scope of the existing New South 
Wales system, and which cannot be advantageously cultivated without 
railway facilities. The agreement provides for the construction of two 
railways on the Victorian gauge, 5 feet 3 inches, from Euston and Went- 
worth on the Murray River, extending for at least 40 miles into Riverina 
territory. The lines are to be built by New South Wales, the Victorian 
Government to pay interest on the cost of construction, and to work the 
lines as portion of the railway system of that State. The two bridges across 
the Murray River required. for connection with the Victorian railways are 
to be built by Victoria, one-third of the cost to be paid by New South 
Wales. The agreement will ke submitted to the Parliaments of the respee-. 
tive States for ratification. : 
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£ SYDNEY AND SuBURBAN PASSENGER SERVICE. 


A portion of the passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is cou- 
dueted by the suburban railways and the ferry services, but the tramways 
form the most important means of communication. 


The railway suburban traffic is conducted principally on the main trunk 
line, which runs in a westerly direction from Sydney to Granville, 
where the main southern and western railway systems separate; the main 
northern system offshoots at Homebush (8 miles from Sydney). The South 
Coast railway, which has a branch from Sydenham (3 niiles) to Bankstown, 
brings passengers from the suburbs situated south of Syduey on the western 
shore of Botany Bay. The passengers travelling by these lines, however, 
are conveyed to aud from the Ceutral station by trams running through 
the city streets to the Cireular Quay. 


The populous suburbs of the north-western, central, aud eastern divisions 
of the metropolitan area are served entirely by the tramways. On the north 
shore of Port Jackeson there is a railway from: Hornsby on the main northern 
line to connect with the ferry service at Milson’s Point; with this exception 
the tramways carry all the passengers from tlhe northern suburbs to connect 
at various points with the ferry services which ply to and from the Circular 
Quay. 


On account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, and the consequeut growth of population in and around Sydney, 
where the trade of the State is centralised, the tramway system has been 
extended steadily, but the requirements of suburban traffic are gradually 
outgrowing the capacity of the main city thoroughfares, which were not origi- 
nally designed for this class of traffic. Thus the extension of the tramway 
system, combined with the increase in the mercantile vehicular traffic, has 
resulted in a state of congestion in some of the city streets that demands 
immediate remedy. The urgent necessity is now recognised of supplying a 
more effective method of dealing with the rapidly increasing traffic than is 
possible under any system of surface tramways. 


Proposed Improvements. 


In connection with this matter a Royal Commission for the Improvement 
of the City of Sydney and its Suburbs, in 1909 recommended the immediate 
introduction of a system of underground electric railways to deal compre- 
hensively with the whole suburban area. 


The scheme recommended by the Commission embraced a city railway, 
the connection of Sydney and North Sydney, an eastern suburbs railway, 
with branches to serve the sports grounds, and a western suburbs railway. 


More recently, in 1912, a special branch of the Department of Publie 
Works was created to deal exclusively with proposals for the improvement 
of the methods of handling the passenger traffic in the city and the question 
of conuection between the northern and southern shores of Sydney Harbour; 
an English expert was engaged by the Government to make an inquiry into 
these matters, and his report was submitted to Parliament in October, 1912. 
A bridge over the harbour was recommended as the best means (for both 
railway and roadway purposes) of connecting Sydney with North Sydney. 
Further particulars regarding the proposed harbour bridge will be given im 
the chapter, “ Roads and Bridges,” of this volume. 
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As regards city transit, underground electric railways were advised as 
follows :— 


A double-line loop railway to continue the existing main lines into the 
city and to Circular Quay, with a brauch runuing over the Harbour bridge. 


A western suburbs line in the form of a circle, commencing at the Sydney 
Town Hall, passing under Darling Harbour to Balmain and Leichhardt, 
and returning past the University to the city. 


An eastern suburbs line, commencing at Wynyard Square and terminating 
at Bondi Junction. 


It was recommended also that the King-street tramway be placed under- 
ground. 


The following estimate of costs of these works is exclusive of alterations 
or additions to Central Station, electrical equipment, thermit welding, 
wiring, bonding rails, signals, and lighting :— 


; £ 
“  Main-line Railways = bg ee ois ae -. 1,175,273 
Western Suburbs Line— . 
Essex-street to City-road Junction es ‘ a 486,350 
Completicn of circle from Essex-street to City: road 
Junction, vid Balmain Pe 3 she .. 1,648,160 
Eastern Suburbs Line— 
Wynyard-square to Darlinghurst .. ie bs he 400,129 
Royal Arcade subway. . ae 3% oy sth 5,500 
Darlinghurst to Bondi Taneon ons is bg ins 589,429 
King-street Tramway .. = a a Ae .. , 112,420 
Total ... a 05 «. £4,417,261 


Two underground limes for goods traffic only were proposed—one from 
Cireular Quay to Woolloomooloo Bay, as a branch of the city railway, and 
the other from the existing goods lines at Darling Harbour to Woolloomooloo. 
Bay. The cost of these lines on the basis of single line tunnels, exclusive 
of electrical equipment, thermit welding, wiring, bonding rails, signals, and 
lighting, was estimated as shown below :— 


£ 
Circular Quay to Woolloomooloo 4 ate dé a 69,933 
Darling Harbour to Woolloomooloo .. ks oe es 98,809 


In October, 1913, a Bill to authorise the construction of a city railway 
was submitted to Parliament, but was rejected by the Legislative Council. 
The design included an underground loop railway around the city, joining 
the existing railway system near Redfern Station, and comprising three up 
and three down tracks of a total length of 17 miles 22 chains, with six 
underground stations. To connect the eastern and western suburban tram. 
services with the city railway, double lines of tramway were designed to 
leave the existing tram lines and pass underground at points beyond the 
area of traffic cougestion, the total length of the connection for the eastern. 
suburbs being 1 mile 1814 chains, and for the western suburbs 1 mile 1514 
chains. 


The cost of the work wag estimated at £4,800,000. 


. 
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GRADIENTS OF RAtbways. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through moun- 
tainous country, and have been constructed with a large proportion of steep 
gradients, some of the heaviest being situated on the trunk lines. 


In the southern system, the line at Roslyn, near Crookwell, reaches an 
altitude of 8,225 feet above sea level; in the western, at Newnes Junction, 
on the Blue Mountains, a height of 3,503 feet is attained; and on the 
northern line the highest point, 4,478 feet, is reached at Ben Lomond. 


Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier grades and curves, with the result that considerable economy 
in working and expedition in traffic have been effected. Two of the most 
important deviations have been made on the Blue Mountains section of the 
main western line—one, on the western side of the range, to avoid the Zig 
Zag, was completed in October, 1910; and the other, on the eastern side, in 
connection with the duplication of the line, was opened in May, 1918. 


The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in June, 1913 :— 


Gradients. Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total, 
lin. miles miles, miles. miles 

18 to 30 3h 2 yi 54 
31,, 40 | 58 | 654 33 1564 
41,, 50 | 704 ' 504 7 | 197 
51 ,, 60 | 52h 59 562 1683 
61,, 70 | 532 55 358 1444 
71,, 80 | 89% | 79h 126 295} 
. 81 ,, 90 i 384 384 404 1173 
91 ,, 100 82; 103% 724 2583 
101 ,, 150 1262 | 132 1208 3794 
151 ,, 200 | 814 var 158 2289 
201 ,, 250 «> 45h 304 314 1074 
251,300, 604 563 53% 1704 
301 ,, level | 565} i 5562 5384 1,6603 
Total », 1,328} ' 1,300 1,2604 3,889 


The above table is exclusive of the Government line from Broken Hill to 
Tarrawingee, measuring 40 miles 7 chains, and that at Wollongong of 1 
mile 8 chains, the total length of these lines being 41 miles 15 chains. 


Cost or Ratway CoNSsTRUCTION.. 


The average cost per mile open for traffic of the Government Railway lines, 
excluding expenditure for rolling-stock, machinery, furniture, and worlx- 
shops aud stores, has been £11,448—au amount which is by no means high, 
considering the character of some parts of the country through which the 
lines have been carried, and the cost of labour, which is greater in Australia 
than in most other countries. In considering in detail the figures given, it 
is interesting to mote the comparatively low cost per mile of some of the 
extensions through pastoral country. These are known as the “pioneer” 
class, and are of a light and cheap kind, on which the produce of the settlers 
may be conveyed to the trunk lines at a reasonable speed, and at a cheaper 
tate than carriage by road. The average cost of the line from Parkes to 
Condobolin was £2,097 per mile; Burren Junction to Collarenebri East, 
£2,484 per mile; from Dubbo to Coonamble, £2,675 per mile; and from 
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Byrock to Brewarrina, £2,702 per mile, The cost of construction of the 
various branches of the railway systems to 80th June, 1913, is set forth in 
the following table:— 


e ) Average 
Lines opened for Traffic. Length. Total Cost | cost 
. | per Mile. 


Goops Lives. ) om. ch. £ 
Darling Harbonr Branch, Sydney see toe See 1 493 908,366 | 561,142 
Flemington to Homebush Bay .. 3 282 68,598 20,420 
*Flemington to Belmore and Wardell. toad ta Glebe a 650,742 ; oe 
sland 
Lidcombe (Rookwood) to Regent's Park .. 4. 1 75% 24,066 | 12,363 


Mass Soutmgery Line. 


Sydney to Granville... eee we | 15 88K | 2,972,670 | 192,017 
Granville to Goulburn... a2 wah i | 122 723 2,733,072 | 22,236 
Goulburn to Wagga vad oa ‘iss wae «| 178 104-) 1,952,400 | 10,960 
Wagga to River Murray... we ane 79 1S 939,123 ; 11,859 


Branch Lines. | 


Clyde 'to Carlingford 4. nee we] ES BOF 33,422 | 7,445 
Campbelltown to Caer sis tne aids ae 7 864 46,280 | 5,914 
Yass Tramway nee i si wef 27 29,230 | 9,825 
Goulburn to Grookwell | ved ae wf 85 784 160,102 | 4,450 
Joppa Junction to Nimmitabel... «| 151 543 1 529,724 ; 10,085 
Murruinburrah to a on Western Line. «| 110 50 1,109,789 ; 10,032 
Koorawatha to Grenfell .. wes owe ves wf = 82 24 116,026 3,592 
Cowra to Canowindra ,., oon dee ve we) 23 OSL 132, 805 5,618 
Cootamundra to Tumut ,., bed ae bee | 65 224 536,140 8,213 
Cootamundra to Temora os oo es | 388 72 208,400 5,357 
Temora to Wyalong Sa et see ee «| 41 26 126,339 3,057 
Temora to Barellan ee ee wa ree .| 61 412 206,210 3,352 
Junee to Hay ovis ‘eit tay oes ..| L6S 434 1,016,565 | 6,032 
Narrandera to Finley 1. 0 ws ws ewww | «100708 496,724 | 4,924 
The Rock to Oaklands .., tes ae sia wl 77 444 268,851 3,467 
Culcaim to Germanton ... ase wel sex we, 16 61 60,315 3,598 
Culcairn to Corowa ts es en tee | 48 3 228,330 , 4,753 


Mary Wastern Linz. 


Granville to Penrith ... vee mene | = 20 725 619,358 ; 29,630 
Penrith to Bathurst ae — om a] LL 104 3,669,969 | 33,024 
Bathurst to Dubbo oa rev 672 1,380,314 10,013 
Dubbo to Bourke ... tn one noe ww| 225 51P 1,368,620 6,065 


Lins 

t 

4 

, 
bo: 
— 
oo 
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Branch Lines. 


Blacktown to Richmond oe ee ee ee Ce) 182,458 | 11,233 
Wallerawang to Dunedoo ».| 134 792 1,202,890 8,911 
Blayney to Murrumbarrah ag "Southern Line) 

Orange to Forbes .. aes om eee a | 96 514 668,854 6,921 
Parkes to Condobolin Shs Fo a ise »-| 62 604 131,584 2,097 
Bogan Gate to Tullamore oni es wrt = 37 664 127,059 | 3,359 
Dubbo to Coonamble __... Ra see wee eel = 95 TOR 256,801 2,675 


Narromine to Peak Hill... se ats ase ws) = 36 G23 | 120,089 3,265 

Nevertire to Warren seen 12 295 | 41,318 3,341 

Nyngan to Cobar and The Peak Sad aoe | 85 263; 323,770 3,794 

Byrock to Brewarrina ... ee wee “ | 58 42 158,158 2,702 
J 


— 


*In course of construction, 
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Average 
Lines opened for Traffic. Length. Total Cost. Coat 
| | per Mile. 
' 
Main NortHern LIne. m. ch. £ £ 
Homebush to Waratah ... 0. eee ee | 9D 3,456,600 | 36,143 
Newcastle to Wallangarra xe as6 et ...| 393 592 5,478,859 | 13,915 


Branch Lines. 


Hornaby to Milson’s Point en xs eee «| 13 362 748,483 | 55,611 
Fassifern to Toronto cae Ses ded ce wae 2 55 | 19,664 7,317 
Bullock Island... ou Ee ee 5% a8 4 70} 614,941 | 126,C61 


Morpeth .. Se. sissies sey 3 37h | 61,482 | 17,741 
Werris Creek to Narrabri "West ee: — aes 96 58 | 624,362 6,455 
Narrabri Junction to Inverell ... a se ..| 158 784 | 509,824 | 3,207 
Narrabri West to Walgett ae vee | 106 9 | 325,313 | 3,086 
Burren Junction to Collarenebri East .. sae wo) 42 444 | 103,586 2,434 
Tamworth West to Barraba... is ae | 61 504 | 955,178; 4,141 
Nort Coast Live, ' | 
1 
West Maitland to Taree... 23 Set ies | 115 362 1,626,322 14,086 
Murwillumbah to Grafton hg a See | 149 9 | 1,371,701 9,199 
Casino to Kyogle ... aa iy Soeh "18s | 17 71d, 90,148 5,039 
i 
Sourn Coasr (ILLAWARRA) LINE. | 
Sydney to Nowra... ie ree < Pep | 95 275 | 3,256,944 | 34,160 
{ 
Branch Line. 
Sydenham to Bsnkstown eee ee es 8 334 2,397 31,168 
| | 
Broken Hitt Line. | } 
Broken Hill to Tarrawingee al 40 7 32,575 813 
eof oe cane ae! 
Total, All Lines ve tee we *8,930 11 | 45,648,860 | *11,448 


—~ — = in 


* Exclusive of Flemington-Glebe Island goods line. 


The amount expended on rolling-stock, &e., to 30th June, 1913, was 
£12,009,918 :—Rolling-stock, £9,859,782; machinery, 579,061; work- 
shops, £731,039; furniture, £10,036; stores advance account, £830,000. Thus 
the total capital expenditure amounted to £57,653,779, or, excluding £650,742 
expended on the Flemington-Glebe Island goods line, an average of £14,504 
per mile. The growth of the capital expenditure may be seen in the follow- 
ing table:— 


. : apital expehded Total capital |! ; ‘apite Total capital 
Period, | © meine pes d. oe oo oa 1 Period, Cheat nl ete end 
£ £ £ £ 
1855-9 1,278,416 1,278,416 1890-4 6,016,104 35,855,271 
1860-4 1,353,374 2,631,790 ~ 1895-9 " 2,137,005 37,992,276 
1865-9 2)049,539 4,681,329 || 1900.4 4296,241 | 42,988°517 
1870-4 2,163,217 6,844,546 | 1905-9 5,324, 149 47,612,666 
1875-9 3,561,949 10,406,495 1910 1,312,682 48,925,348 
1880-4 9,673,643 20,080, 138 1911 2,046,546 50,971,894 
1885-9 9,759,029 29,839,167 © 1912 ~ 2,543,009 53,514,903 
1913 4,138,875 57,653,778 
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Of the £57,658,778 expended to 30th June, 19138, an amount of £651,939 
has been provided from the Consolidated Revenue of the State, leaving a 
balance of £57,211,839, which has been raised by the issue of debentures 
and other stock. The net revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1913, after 
paying working xpenses, was £2,104,104, which gave a return of 3-65 per 
cent. upon the total capital expenditure, and 3-76 per cent. upon the gross 
loan capital involved. 


WorkING EXPENSES AND EARNINGS. 


A statement of the working expenses and earnings of the railways during 
the year ended 80th June, 1918, is shown below :— 


Working Expenses. Earnings, 
£ £ 
Maintenance of Way, Works, Passengers ssa ie | 2,571,446: 
and Buildings ... ag .+.| 1,024,215 
| Mails, Parcels, Horses, &c, ... 368,784 
Locomotive Power ah ...| 1,716,058 eZ 
Carriage and Waggon Repairs! Total Coaching... .--| 2,940,230- 
and Renewals, &c. ... w| 446,159 ~ 
Traffic Expenses ... Mi 2 | 1,343,707 | Goods— 
Compensation ..  ... 14,663 | Merchandise .. 9. «| 2,128,661 
General Charges ... ims oil 88,312 Live Stock... ets . 624,456 
Gratuities, &e. .., as < 8,531 Wool ... ace a oes 305,278 
Fire Insurance Fund... 2,886 | Minerals...) 651,980 
{—— — 
: 4,644,881 Total Goods ... | 8,705,375 
Balance, Net Earnings .., ...| 2,104,104 | Rents... Bos - oe 81,170: 
| Miscellaneous ..4 oes ose 22,210 
Total... ...! 6,748,985 Total... ...| 6,748,985. 


The expenditure on locomotive power amounted to 86-9 per cent: of the 
total; traffic expenses to 28-9 per cent.;.and maintenance of ways, works, 
and buildings to 22:1 per cent. Of the earnings 38:1 per cent. was derived 
from the carriage of passengers, 5-5 per cent. from mails, parcels, &e., and 
54:9 per cent. from the conveyance of goods. 


As the carriage of goods and live stock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings fluctuate in each year in accordance with the 
type of seasons experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In 
unfavourable seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock 
at reduced rates cause a diminution in the earnings,:and.at the same time 
an increase in the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely 
settled districts also causes an increase in. the proportion of working ex- 
penses to total earnings, as several of these lines return little more than 
cost of maintenance. ig Pera 


83567-—B 


~ 
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The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and the 
proportion of the expenditure to receipts, in stated years from 1855 up 
to 30th June, 1913. Since the year 1887 the railway accounts have been 


made up to 30th June in each year:— 


328 | 3a8 

eke | SRE 

Year Gross Working Bog Year. Gross Working Bo 

. Earnings. Expenses. g sop a Earnings, Expenses. 3 & B 

ae eee 

e nm OF 

| mee I | Be 

£ £ per al £ £ per cent. 

1855 9,249 5,959 64:4 1895 2,878,204 | 1,642,589 57°1 

1860 62,269 50,427 81:0 1900 3,163,572 | 1,844,520 58°3 

1865 166,032 108, 926 65°6 1905 3,684,016 | 2,216,442 60-2 

1870 307, 142 206,003 67°1 1910 5,485,715 | 3,276,409 | 59-7 

1875 614,648 296,174 48-2 1911 6,042,205 , 3,691,061 611 

1880 1,161,017 647,719 55°8 1912 6,491,473 | 4,169,591 64°2 

1885 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 67°1 1913 6,748,985 | 4,644,881] 68°8 
1890 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 63'3 


The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1918, represented 


68-8 per cent. of the gross earnings. 


In 1907 the proportion was 53-0 per 


cent., the lowest since the control of the railways was vested in Commis- 
sioners, but the percentage has risen steadily during the last six years, the 
inerease being due mainly to liberal advances in the salaries and wages of 


the staff. 


The following comparison shows, under various headings, the working 
expenses per £1 of gross earnings in the years ended 30th June, 1907 and 


1913. ~— 


Head of Expenditure. 


Per £1 of gross earnings. 


1907. 1918. 

i & ad s. d. 

\ 
Salaries and Wages «1 awe «| 7 5:47 | 9 9°19 
Materials... 9 0 oe ee eee, 2 240 | 2 9°3T 
Coal, Coke and Water ... see Pr ..| 01046! 1 1°73 
Compensation, Gratuities and Insurance 0 106 | O 0°94 
“Total Working Expenses 1. | 10 7°39 | 13 O17 
Interest on Loans one ae a, ef 6 9°48 5 8:18 
Surplus ... wee — sae ose 2 713 | 0 6°65 
Total Gross Earnings : «| 20 Of} 2 O 
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Net Earnings axp Interest on Capivau. 


The net revenue from railways for the year ended 30th June, 1918, was 
£2,104,104; while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 
was £57,653,778. The amount thus available, to meet the interest charges 
on the capital expended, represents a return of 3-65 per cent. The following 
table shows the net earnings and the interest returned on the total capital 
expended on railways, including the cost of construction and equipment for 
the year 1855 and subsequent periods :— 


Year. Net Earnings. seers i Year. | Net Earnings. erie ih 
i } 

| £ per cent. | £ per cent. 
1855 3,290 0638 || ~—:1905 1,491,869 3°46 
1860 | 11,842 0°83 1906 =| 1,926,407 4-42 
1865 57,106 207 «|| ~—«1907 2,209,665 4-96 
1870 | ‘101,139 1°81 1908 9,229,295 4°88 
1875 | 318,474 | 4:39 1909 2,075,626 4°36 
1880 —-|—«513,298 4°35 1910 2,909,306 | 452 
1885 | 716,215 3°37 1911 2,351,144 461 
1899 «967,251 3:17 1912 2,321,882 4-34 
1895 | 1,310,615 | 3-60 1913 2,104, 104 3°65 
1y00—s}-:1,394,052 3-63 


During the period from 1870 to 1875, when the length of new lines yearly 
constructed was very small, the railway profits steadily increased. During 
1877 and 1878, 180 miles of railway were constructed, and the profits imme- 
diately declined. From 1880 to 1884 the railways were extended, chiefly 
through fertile districts, viz., Riverina and New England, and the central 
districts of Wellington and Dubbo; and as these were years of remarkable 
prosperity, the railway profits suffered little diminution from the consider- 
able extension, which included the construction of the expensive connecting 
link joining the New South Wales railways with those of the State of 
Victoria, at the River Murray. Since 1885 the extensions on the main 
lines have been mainly through pastoral country, such as the continuation 
of the Western line to Bourke, the Northern line to Wallangarra, and the 
further extensious of the lines on the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral 
Jands of Monaro and, more recently, sections of the North Coast railway. 
Also branch lines have been constructed tapping important agricultural, 
dairy-farming, pastoral, and mining districts. Owing to the general pros- 
perity ruling throughout the State the profits since 1905 have been highly 
satisfactory; a decrease occurred in 1912-13, due, as previously stated, to 
increased cost of working. : 

In the discussion of the financial results of the working of the lines, it is 
the practice of railway authorities to compare the net returns with the 
nominal rate of interest payable on the railway loans or on the public debt 
of the State. An accurate comparison, however, can be made only by taking 
the average rate of interest payable on the actual sum obtained by the State 
for its outstanding loans, inasmuch as many loans were floated below par. 


The table below shows the rate of interest returned on the capital expen- 
diture for each of the years since 1905, with the sum by which such return 
falls short of or exceeds the actual rate of interest payable on the cost of 
construction. The rate of return on capital represents the interest on the 
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gross cost of the lines. The nominal amount of outstanding debentures and, 
funded stock is less than the actual expenditure on construction and equip- 
ment, owing to the fact that some loans have been redeemed; but as the 
redemption has been effected by means of fresh loans charged to general 
services, or by payments from the general revenue, and not out of railway 
earnings, 10 allowance on this account cai reasonably be claimed :— 


Year, H Interest returned on Actual rate of Interest Average Gain (+) 
Capital, payable on Outstanding Loans. or Loss ¢—). 
per cent, per cent. per cent. 
1905 3°46 3°69 —0°23 
1906 | 4°42 3°68 +0°74 
1907 4-96 3°63 +133 
1908 4°88 3°65 +1°23 
1903 4°36 3°65 +071 
1910 4°52 3°53 +0°99 
1911 4-61 3°59 +1:02 
1912 4°34 3°60 +O74 
1913 3°65 3°49 +016 


The railways being owned by the State, public opinion at once demands 
a reductiou in freights and rates, when the net earnings are much in excess 
of the interest requirements; substantial reductions were made in 1911 and 
1912, but season ticket fares and certain goods rates were increased, as from 
July, 1913, in anticipation of an increase in working expenses, and further 
increases were made in March, 1914. 


Coaching axnp Goops Trarric. 


For the first ten years after the opening of the first railway in New South 
Wales the larger part of the earnings was obtained from the passenger 
traffic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first lines were entirely suburban. 
It was not until the line crossed the mountains and opened up the interior 
that the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the principal 
source of revenue. This change began in 1867, 


The following table gives the proportion of earnings from the coaching 
aud goods traffic at intervals since 1860. The percentages shown below 
include earnings from misccllaneous sources and rents, aud therefore differ 
slightly from those stated on a previous page :— 


Proportion of Total Earnings. | Proportion of Total Earnings. 
Feat, Coaching, ke. pondeos Live | Year. 5; Coaching, &. Gomdi and Live 
per cent. per cent. i | per cent. per cent, 
1860 73°0 270 | 1895 : 355 64:5 
1865 56-0 440 || 19900 | 398 61-2 
1870 38°4 61-6 1905 39°9 6071 
1875 | 33°5 66°5 i 1910 | 39°9 60°1 
~ 1880 336 66°4 19}1 40°6 59 4 
1885 38-2 61:8 | 1912 42°7 ; 57°3 
1890 40:2 59°8 | 1913 | 45°0 55°0 
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It will be observed that in the year 1860 the earnings from passenger 
traffic largely exceeded those from goods, but after that year the propor- 
tion derived from coaching traffic declined, reaching the minimum in 1875. 
This falling-off was due almost entirely to the considerable extension of the 
main lines through pastoral country, thinly populated. but well stocked 
with sheep and cattle, and consequently furnishing the railways with large 
quantities of produce for carriage to the sea-board. From 1880 to 188%, 
however, the percentage of receipts from coaching traffic advanced steadily, 
the proportion in the year last named being as high as 40-4 per cent. of the 
total revenue. A decline of the coaching traffic is uoticeable in 1895, 
followed by increases for the years 1900 and 1905, with only slight variations 
of the figures in subsequent years until 1910; during the last three years the 
percentage of earnings from coaching traffic has increased steadily and for 
the year 1918 the high percentage of 45-0 is shown. 


Coaching Traffic. 


The following table shows the number of passeuger journeys and the 
receipts from coaching traffic since 1855 :— 


_ ae Per head of population, 

io ross “arnings ~ 

er sourneys 3 { ai ona Passenger Gross Earnings from 

| Journeys. | Coaching Traflic. 
| No. j £ No. gs. d. 
1855 | 98,846 | 9,093 0-4 0 8 
1860 551,044 45,428 1-6 2 8 
1865 751,587 | 92,984, 1-9 4 8 
1870, 776,707 S| =, 854 1-6 4 10 
1875 | 1,288,225 205,941 | 23 71 
1880 | $440,138 | 390,149 75 10 8 
1885 | 13,506,346 | $30,904 146 Ww. 
1890 | 17,071,945 =| (1,041,607; 158 19 3 
1895 19,725,418 | 1,001,107 15-9 16 2 
1900 | 26,486,873 1,195,496 19°7 17 6 
1905 35,158,150 1,428,190 24-4 19 10 
1910 | 53,644,271 ' 2,124,992 33°6 26 7 
1911 60,919,628 | 2,385,725 37°2 299 2 
1912 | 70,706,728 2,691,741 41-6 | 31 8 
1913 | 79,490,012 2,940,230 | 44°7 331 


The increase in the number of journeys per head of population has been 
exceedingly rapid, the average being 44-7 per head in 1913, as compared 
with 19-7 in 1900 and 7-5 in 1880. 

The receipts from coaching traffic per head of population advanced very 
rapidly until 1890, when the amount stood at 19s. 3d., against 10s, 8d. in 
1880. This was due not so much to the increased distance travelled by 
passengers as to the fact that the railway mileage increased at a greater 
rate than the population, enabling the public to indulge in a larger measure 
of railway travelling. Subsequently to 1891 the average lessened for a 
period, but in recent years a further rise is evident, and the amount per 
capita is now 33s. 1d. as compared with 19s. 10d. in 1905. 
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Particulars regarding the passenger traffic on suburban and country lines 
during the year ended 30th June, 1918, are shown below; suburban lines 
include distances within 84 miles of Sydney and Newcastle :— 


Description. | First Class. Second Class. Total. 


SUBURBAN LINES. 


Ordinary Passengers... ae No.) 4,664,149 | 22,978,548 | 27,642,697 
Season 'licket Holders’ Journeys ‘5 7,672,680 | 15,575,250 | 23,247,930 
Workmen’s Jouracys ... Be boa i |. OW Saeenes 19,842,348 | 19,842,348 


Total Number of Passenger Journcys ...|_ 12,336,829 | 58,396,146 | 70,732,975 


Miles Travelled ... eke vis +» Miles.) 88,364,183 | 413,455,750 | 501,819,933 
average Milcago per Passenger dee ite 7-16 7.08 7-09: 
‘Amount Received from Passengers _ ... £ 189,008 630,411 819,419 
Average Receipts Pr poem? per Mile d. “51 37 39 


as a { 


Country LinEs. 


Passengers ok we os «. No.| 2,266,016 6,491,021 8,757,037 
Miles Travelled... Pa ve ... Miles.| 284,110,360 | 406,653,978 | 690,784,338 
Average Mileage por Passenger a, . 4 125-38 62°65 78°88 
‘Amount Received from Passengers... £ 777,708 974,319 1,752,027 
Average Receipt per Teerenger per Mile d. 66 BT ‘61 


Passenger Fares. 


For suburban lines, that is, within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, 
where the volume of traffic is greatest, the rates of passenger fares ‘are 
lower than for equal distances outside that radius. 

The issue of return tickets to passengers was practically abolished in 
May, 1911, except in those cases where the volume of return traffic would 
cause inconvenience to travellers, such as on suburban lines and for holiday 
excursions. The single fares were reduced, so that two single tickets were 
available at about the same cost as a return ticket under former systems. 

The following table affords information regarding the rates on suburban 
and country lines, as at September, 1913 :— 


Single Fares. Periodical Tickets. 
Distance, reckiys : Monthly. Half-yearly, 
1st Class. | 2nd Class, as 
2nd Class, 1st Class. 2nd Class. 1st Class, 2nd Class. 
Suburban Lines. 
miles, s. d. s. d. s. d. £sad/#£ s.d) £5 d{ £ s. d 
1 0 2 041 0 6 09 0}; 0 6 0 119 0; i 6 0 
5 0 5 0 4 1 6 019 3 013 0 4 3 0 215 @ 
10 0 9 0 6 2 2 173 018 0 517 6 317 6 
15 1 ?t 0 93 2 7 112 0; 11 8 619 3 412 9 
20 1 6 011 3 0 116 3 143 716 6 5.5 UG 
25 110 13 3.5 119 3 1 6 6 8 9 6 514 3 
30 2° 2 yo 3 10 2 10 17 3 818 3 518 6 
34 2 6 17 4 2 23 0! 18 3! 95 03619 
50 4 6 QAP) avewieds 111 6|]1012 9] 616 0 
100 10 9 vi 7 21 6/1419 0 819 ¢ 
260 23 3 14 9 a 218 9/21 0 0)12 7 9 
300 35 9 a2 I fi 313 9|24 9 0] 1418 9 
400 48 3 28 8 es 4 8 9] 2718 0/1719 9 
500 58 (0 33 (5 Hinweis 5 3 9/3t 7 0/20 0 8 


* Including suburban rates for 34 miles. 
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The above rates represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions, 
amounting in some instances to half the ordinary charges, are made in 
respect to periodical tickets to school pupils, youths and females travelling 
to their places of business, to female members of a ticket-holder’s family, &e. 
In respect of single journeys, special rates are quoted for parties travel- 
ling in connection with shows, conferences, athletic sports, &c, and for 
assisted immigrants and others. Cheaper fares are available for journeys 
to tourist districts and holiday resorts, excursion tickets for return Journeys 
being issued at rates as low as 134d. per mile first-class and jd. second- 
class. 


The rates for single fares excursion tickéts and workmen’s weekly tickets 
have been increased as from 1st March, 1914. 


Aboriginal natives may travel free of charge on Government railways and 
tramways. 


Goods Traffic. 


The following figures, extending as far back as the opening of the railway 
lines, show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, especially in recent. 
years :— 


Goods and Live Stock Traffic. Per head of Population. 
Year. 
Tonnage. Gross Earnings, Tonnage, ’ Gross Earnings. 
£ £58, a. 
1855 140 156 or 001 
1860 55,394 16,841 0:2 0 1 0 
1865 416,707 73,048 12 0 3 8 
1870 766,523 189, 288 16 ' 07 9 
1875 1,171,354 408,707 2°2 014 0 
1880 1,712,971 770, 868 2°4 112 
1885 3,273,004 1,343,464 3°5 ; 19 0 
1890 3,788, 950 1,569,356 3°5 i 19 @ 
1895 4,075,093 1,855,187 3°3 ) 1 911 
1900 5,531,511 1,936,217 41 1 8 5 
1905 6,724,215 2,213,105 47 110 9 
1910 8,393,038 3,290,640 5°3 213 
1911 10,355,565 3, 585, 424 671 23 9 
1912 10,910,553 3,715,707 6°4 23 9 
1913 11,666, 250 3,705, 375 66 21 8 


The weight of goods and live-stock carried per head of population in New 
South Wales compares favourably with that of many countries where rail- 
ways have long been established, as may be seen from the figures given in a 
jater table. s 


The revenue from goods and live-stock traffic per head of population rose 
rapidly from the opening of the lines until the year 1888, when it stood at 
30s. 4d. Bad seasons in subsequent years caused a falling-off, so that by 
1888 the average was only 27s. per inhabitant. For a number of years 
afterwards there was a steady increase, and in 1892 the average stood at 
33s. Subsequently the amount per head decreased; an improvement was. 
however, presented in 1899, 1901, 1902, and in each year from 1905 to 1911 
the average rose steadily. The results achieved during the last two years 
must be regarded as very satisfactory in view of the recent general 
reduction in the freights. - 


a a carey wei 
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; A statement showing the class of goods carried on the railways since 1900 
is shown below :— 


; . . 7 
: { * | 


Vine General Merchandise. Miuerals 
€ _ sf 
ende d |Grain, Flour, | ive S | Total G : 
80th June, ‘ Pk. bie Other. ve eee ; Coal, Coke, Other. Sea 
(Up Journey)., and Shale. 
Tons. Tons. | ons. | ‘Lons. Tous. Tons. Tons. 


1900 | 361,052 | 1,512,616; 84,678 | 188,595 | 3,406,769; 338,853 | 5,531,511 
190! | 504,880 | 1,267,742] 99,104 | 200,339 | 3,956,033, 370,129 | 6,398,227 
1902 | 387,720 | 1,538,580| 105,252 | 938'668 | 3,823,602 373,730 | 6,467,552 
1905 83,105 | 1,586,411} 76,179 | 282/058 | 4.182.979; 385,509 | 6,596,241 
1904 | 424,786 | 1,405,578; 74,096 | 154.525 | 4.195.711 | 402,063 | 6,656,759 
1905 | 522,755 90,572 | 174,424 | 4,169,076 368,945 | 6,724,215 
1906 | 502,206 | 1,582,174] 117,469 | 228,834 | 4,858,959 339,850 | 7,629, 492 
1907 | 469,302 4,199 | 131,293 | 250,981 | 5,670,463 417,594 | 8,793,832 
1908 | 300,384 ; 126,384 | 485,549 | 6,860,969, 473,913 | 10,175,389 
1909 | 447,755 | 1,981,912] 132,092 | 436,656 | 5,875,788 474,726 | 9,298,929 
1910 | 608,405 | 2,100,203} 138,779 | 463,669 | 4,553,965 528,017 | 8,393,038 
1911 787,632 137,599 | 485,021 | 6.059,648 587,587 | 10,355,565 
1912 | 782,051 | 2,487,741} 136,995 | 535-481 | 6,300,214' 665,07] [aber 
1913 | 736,909 91,387 | 113,103 | 547,036 | 7,114,502 663,311 | 1 
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Freight Charges. 


The accompanying statement shows the receipts per ton for carrying goods 
one nile along the lines of the State. The information relates back to 1872, 
when the charge was 3-6d., and after an interval of forty years it had 
fallen to 0-9d. The decrease, however, is to some degrce only apparent. 
inasmuch as it represents a more extensive development of the mineral trade 
than of the carriage of general merchandise; but when due allowance has 
been made, it will be found that the benefit to the general producer and 
consumer has been very substantial, especially in regard to agricultural 
produce and live-stock:— 


1872 4 36d. 18991... 19d ; 1910... 10d. 
1875 1. 3d. | 18995... 6d. | 1911 ... 0-94, 
1880 {.. 23d. 1900 |. 5d |) (1812.9. 
1885 aus 19d, | 1905 ie 1°2d, 19313... 09d, 


The rates charged for various classes of freight, as at February, 1914, are 
shown below. The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile 
articles, such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, 
glassware, cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class 
includes agricultural produce, ore, manures, coal, coke, shale, firewood, 
limestone, stone, slates, bricks, rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, and 
posts and rails:— 


Charge per ton for haulage of— 
Class of Freight. + sed = 

50 niiles.! 100 niiles. | 200 miles, | 300) miles. } 400 miles, ; 500 miles. 

Ordinary Goods— s. d.| s. d.| s. d.} s. dv] s do} s. a. 

Highest class freight ..| 2% 4! 49 5; 86 1)109 0) 118 2; 127 4 

Lowest 5 3 811; 14 2) 17 4) 19 5| 21 6 

Agricultural Produee(Up journey) 5 0 7 6; 9 6| 10 6; Il 4] 12 0 

Batter .|10 0/ 1810; 33 5) 4810); 50 1 564 

Beef, Mutton, Veal, “Pork, “ke. 4 7 9 2{| 18 4) 27 6| 36 $| 45 10 

Wool—Gr easy avs Per ..| 12 6| 25 G0} 4510} 58 4) 64 7) 65 9 

Scoured... | 14 7/ 29 2; 52 1 64 7/ 7010! 75 0 
Minerals—Crude ore not “exceed: 

ing £20 per ton in value...) 2 1 4 2/ 8 4] 11 6; 13 7] 15 8 


The freight charges were increased as from 18th March, 1914. 
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Expansion oF TRAFFIC. 

The remarkable expansion which has taken place in the volume of trattic 
on the railways of New South Wales will be seen from the following com- 
parisou; the earnings during the six years 1908-18, show an increase of 
£11,692,757 or 51 per cent., as compared with the earnings during the 
previous six years. The number of passengers has increased by 73 per cent. 
and the tonnage of goods and live- ‘stock by 42 per cent. 


‘Six years Six years 1 ‘ Fi 
| ded ercentage 
goth Sung: goth J anes Increase. i increase: 
1907. 1913, 

Harnings— ee emma ae i is Te 
Coaching Traffic : a £! 9,108,639; 14,408,960/ 5,300,32) 58 
Goods and Live Stock in £, 12,101,188) 17,521,050) 5,419, 862! 45 
Coal and Coke vas oft £ 1 1838,378 2,810,952 972,574 53 . 

Total nee ea £ ~¥3,048, 205] 34,740, 962 i T1.692.757 5] 

Passengers d ..  No.} 211,133,806) 364,299,225 (163,165,419 rb 

Goods and Live Stock. ... Tons! 15,967,301] 24,034,638, 8,067,337 51 

Coal and Coke ... . .. ‘Tons! 26,900,796) 36,765,086} 9,864,296 37 

Total Tonnage 93 ...| 42,868,091] 60,799,724 17,981, 633 42 


Rotuine-Srock. 
Information regarding the rolling-stock of New South Wales Railways 
on 30th June, 1918, appears in the following table. The figures for the 
previous year have been inserted for the purpose of comparison :— 


1 
Classification. 1912. 1913, | Classification. 1 1912. 1913. 
Locomotives— : Merchandise— | 
Engines $35 ab 942 | 998 Goods, open... ..-| 12,973 | 13,869 
Tenders ats veel 762 805 Goods, covered Soy 938 953 
Coaching— i Meat trucks ... Ses 224 | 347 
Special & sleeping carsi 80 } 86 | Live-stock trucks ..., 2,083 | 2,322 
First-class... oe 326 356 |  Brake-vans ... veal 485 | 485 
Composite... oo 154 TSO VR ae a 
Second-class ... ech 684 716 Total ... .... 16,703 | 17,979 
Brake-vans ... rel 137 156 |! -———} 
Horse-boxes, carriages, { | 
trucks, &c. ... tse 279 281 || Departmental Stock— | 
>| Loco. coal, ballast, ; 
Total ..we{ 1,660 | 1,775 &e., waggons ...) 1,085) 1,174 


The following statement shows the increase in the number and capacity of 
each class of rolling stock since 1907 :-—. 


30th June, 30th June, | Percentage 


Description. Ul Increase. : 
cmiption 1907. 1913. 4 Increase. 
Engines— | 
Number coe ies 3s 656 998 342 52 
Aggregate tractive power tea Ib, | 13,039,820 21,558,351 | 8,518,431 65 
Tractive power per engine ... Tb. 19,878 21,602 1,724 9 
Coaching Stock— 
Number sin 1,187 1,775 | 588 50 
Aggregate carrying capacity. "Persons 42,010 74,328 32,318 77 
Carrying capacity per vehicle (exclud- 
ing non-passenger stock) Persons 52 53 1 
Goods Stock— 
Number S33 Nee se 12,719 19,1538 | 6,434 5] 
Aggregate carrying capacity... Tons 111,452 213,250 101,798 91 
Carrying capacity per vehicle (exclud- 
ing brake, gas, and accident 
vans) a se «. Tons 9 113 24 28 
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It will be seen that the additional volume of traffic has necessitated large 
additions to rolling-stock; the aggregate tractive power of the engines has 
been increased by 65 per ceut., andthe carrying capacity of the coaching 
and goods stock by 77 per cent. and 91 per cent. respectively, during the 
jast six years. The capital expenditure incurred during this period in pro- 
viding additional stock amounted to £3,951,981 distributed as follows:— 
Locomotives, £1,622,414; coaching vehicles, £1,031,735; and goods vehicles, 
£1,297,832. 

MAINTENANCE OF PERMANENT Way. 


During the year 1912 there was a considerable shortage in the number 
of sleepers required for railway purposes, and during the months April- 
June, 1913, out-door work on the permaneut way was hampered by the con- 
tinuous rainfall, nevertheless a large amount of relaying and re-sleepering 
work was done. During the year ended 30th June, 1913, the total length of 
line wholly or partially renewed by relaying, re-sleepering, or re-railing was 
227 miles 28 chains, and 313 miles 51 chains were re-ballasted, thus making 
a total of 540 miles 79 chains of line either partially or completely renewed. 
In this work 453,755 sleepers and 110,905 cubic yards of ballast were used. 

The total weight of rails used in relaying and repairing work during the 
year amounted to 13,038 tons. 


SIGNALLING AND Sarety APPLIANCES. 


Great progress has been made in providing safety appliances at various 
places, and during recent years much new work has been installed with the 
many deviations, duplications, and new railway lines. During 1913, track 
block and automatic signalling—the first in Australia—was installed between 
Redfern Tunnel Signal-box and Sydenham Junction. 


Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the lines are shown below. 


Single Line. Mls. Che. 

By electric tablet re <5 es Deg ave 417 13 
electric train staff... ies 728 44 
train staff and ticket with line élear reports se 1,669 38 
train staff and ticket without line clear reports... 763 28 
train staff and one engine only oa 6 14 
3,584 57 

Double Line. Mis. Chas. 

By absolute block system bee oe “ite 348 23 
permissive block system... sca re Se 3 40 
telephone ... 00 ww... vas 0 33 
automatic signalling with track block working ie 7 26 
359 42 


The Westinghouse brake is used on all the rolling stock of the Govern- 
ment railways. 

It is interesting to note that an Australian invention for the prevention 
of collisions has been successfully demonstrated in England and other 
countries. A train proceeding through each block section of a line fitted 
with this apparatus receives signals by means of electrically controlled 
devices, and also gives corresponding signals to following trains, or in the 
case of a single line, to opposing trains. The principal feature of this system 
is that in the case of drivers disregarding danger signals the trains ‘are 
automatically brought to a standstill. 
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Rattway ACCIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may te grouped 
under three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers; and the accidents 
themselves may be classified into those arising from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the persons injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. 

The accidents may be further subdivided into those connected with the 
movement of railway vehicles and those apart from such movement. 

Adopting such classifications, the accidents during the quiuquemnnial 
period terminating on 30th June, 1918, are shown below. 

The return is compiled in a similar way to that adopted by the Board of 
Trade in England, and all accidents are reported which occur in the working 
of the railways, or on railway premises, to persons other than servants of the 
Department, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of employees 
of the Department all accidents must be reported which cause the employee 
to be absent for at least one whole day from his ordinary work. 
follows :— 


\ Accidents connected with | 


Accidents not connected with the 


the Movement of Railway Movement of Railway Vehicles. 


Classification, = Vehicles. ! 
1909 | 1910. 1911, 112 103 1909. | 1910. 1911, 1912. | 1913. 
i 
Passengers— 
Causes beyond their own | 
control— } 
Killed... us vill Maas | pau Get NP ogke Ve aeny see es dex ey Sue 
Injured . 2; 8; 9) 21 | 23 Li | vse 3 |... z 
Their own misconduct, ¢ or ! i | ‘ 
want of caution— 
Killed. “so vase, Gh Ope eT UM |e ae | ge Ngee I cane. is 
Injured . .| 48 | 88 | 83 1113 {168 38 21 32 40 49 
Siteanis of the Depar tment— ; | 
Causes beyond their own : 
control— | | \ 
Killed... as ye foes Wl ee Cae ere Vereen: es | Sak was a 9 l 
Injured . 13 | 11 | 36 | 58 | 53 27 39 69 | 189 | 130 
Their own ‘misconduct, « or}. | 
want of caution— 
Killed... aad ...| 13 | 17; 19 | 26 | 30 1 2 5 4} 6 
Injured . ... {[40 5190 [188 /255 {252 11,366 {1,559 |1,653 )2,272 |2,920 
AP ESSpAswOrs and others— } | | 
Killed... oe .. | 23 | 27 | 25 | 35 | 42 ae 6 1 8 4 
Injured ... es ..{ 46 | 41 ; 52 | 66 | 86 62 53 84 119 | 113 
i t 
Total Killed ...| 43 | 50 | 46} 68 | 84 1 8 6 21 ll 
\ Injured ..249 |338 1368 513 582 || 1,494 |1,672 | 1,841 [2,620 3,214 
J I 


The rates per inillion passengers carried during the quinquennium were as 


follows :— 
. . Killed, Injured. 
Accidents connected with movement of railway vehicles— 


Causes beyond their own control... mts a ove obi 0:20 

Their own misconduct. or want of caution.. 0°10 0-58 
Accidents not connected with movement of railway vehicles 

Causes beyond their own control... ene tee see or 0-02 

Their own misconduct or want of caution... oes pee tes 1°56 


Total ... a was aay on 0°10 2:36 


Compensation Paid. 
The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1913, in connection with accidents on railways, was £14,663, of which 
£2,114 was paid in respect of passengers, and £11,549 with regard to goods. 
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First Aid and Ambulance. 


Appliances for rendering first-aid have been installed at the depéts and 
important stations and are earricd in the brake-vans of main line and 
through trains; equipment.for surgeons first-aid use is provided also at 
Sydney and Newcastle and at several country stations. Ambulance and 
first-aid classes have been established at 175 places throughout the State for 
the instruction of members of the Railway and Tramway Staff. The total 
strength of the Railway and Tramway Ambulance Corps at 80th June, 1918, 
was 7,014 members. 


Railway Accidents in other Countries. 


As regards accidents of a serious character the railways of New South 
Wales compare favourably with the lines of most other countries. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain a common basis of comparison; but the available figures are 
shown in the following table, which shows the number of passengers killed 
and iijured per million persous earried. The figures are calculated over a 
period of five vears and brought down to the latest available dates :— 


Accidents per million | Accidents per million 

Country. passengers carried. a Country. | passengers carried. 

Killed. | Injured. { | Killed. | Injured. 
New South Wales vet O10 | 28 | Norway ... Sia ...| 0°08 0°16 
Victoria... .) 0-09 | «B37 (|| Netherlands |.) 0-07 | 0°48 
South Australia ... . O11 | 3°68 Switzerland 2 .-{ O12 0°93 
Germany . er ..{ 0°08 | 0°44 || Russia in pare wf 147 587 
Austria... wed -/! 008 | 1:92 Asia . .| 419 | 22°20 
Hungary ... “a -| 0°26 | 1-24 United Kingdom | 0°08 2°15 
Belgium x vs sf 0°09 | 3-00 |! United States ... ..f O51 | 18°39 

Sweden... bes wf O18 | 0-25 


The above comparison is by no means couvincing, as the question of the 
distance travelled by each passenger is an important elenient of the risk 
run, and is omitted from consideration. If this were made a factor, it would 
probably be found that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less 
variation in the different countries than appears to be the case from the 
figures quoted. In Asiatic Russia the average distance travelled by each 
passeuger was over 500 miles during two years of the quinquennium, and 
during the remaining years it was about 150 miles. In the United States 
the ayerage length of journey was 33 miles; in Germany, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Netherlands, and Switzerland it varied from 12 to 18 miles. The 
average journey in New South Wales was about 15 miles, and in South 
Australia about 12 miles. 


Private Ramwway Lines. 


In New South Wales the established policy has been to keep the railways 
under State management and control, and at the present time there are 
only 143144 miles of private lines in operation, with the exception of short 
lines to connect-coal and other mines with the main railways, on a few of 
which provision has been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 

In 1874 Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line 
from Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
River Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. The line, 
which was opened in the year 1876, is of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge and 45 miles 
in length; a considerable proportion of the woot and other produce of 
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Riverina reaches the Melbourne market by this route. During the year 1888 
a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge and 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid 
down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. A 
short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool with the Warwick 
Farm Racecourse. The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West 
Wallsend aud Seaham Collieries with Cockle Creek; and the line of the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from Newnes Junction, on the 
Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. The following table shows the opera- 
tions of all private railway lines open to the public for general traffic during 
the year 1912:— 


| Line. a. Z | be np Z ss n 
o= en) A ne 3 I o = 
Name of Loe sone Ete : " cee 2s 8 S38 aa 
Private Railway. - i 3 —% Pa 33 BH = ae £8 
. 3 SH 3 Pe gO 3 20 = 
ee aan (ee ae eo 
m. ch. (fé. in.| £ £ £ No. tons. No. No, 
Deniliquin and /45 05 3! 162,672) 14,010/20,000} 15,716 17,5481339, 924 36,201 
Moama, | i 
Silverton ... «85 54/3 6 | 457,592/134,756) Nil. | 59,348 1,069,569) 88,074|158, 368 
Warwick Farm ...) 0 66:4 83] 5,700... -~ | 32,399] Nil. 619 51 
+Seaham eoltery-4 6 O14 83) 16,000! ... we | 10,554 5,938 150) 5,895 
i ; ent Torrens 
East Greta «| 8 O04 83) 161,762! «» (844,045 50,195 367, 182 
Hexham-Minmi.,.; 6 Ql4 83 x ead we | 12,460 1,158 4,900 
Commonwealth Oil] 38 04 83! 194,519! ... [550,000 1,878 7,343 21,600 
Corporation. | i 
‘+New Red Head...' 9 G4 83) 90,000, ... ine = t a 
* Includes 799,195 tons local shunting. ‘FT + Year 1911, ~ 1 Not available. 


The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses +4 locomotives, 6 
passenger carriages, and 63 goods carriages and yans. The Silverton Com- 
pany has 18 locomotives, 680 goods vehicles, and 1 passenger carriage; and 
passenger carriages are hired also from the South Australian Government 
railways as required. On the Warwick Farm line Government rolling- 
stock is used. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, but otherwise 
Government rolling-s‘ock is used, 4 passenger carriages and 892 goods 
vehicles being hired during 1912. On the East Greta railway there are 15 
locomotives, 32 passenger carriages, and 33 goods carriages. The Hexham- 
Minmi Company has 1 locomotive and 5 passenger carriages; and the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation has 5 locomotives, 2 passenger carriages, 
1 motor car, and 59 goods carriages and vans. 


In addition to the private railway lines shown in the above table, there are 
several branches, connected principally with coal and other mines; a sum- 
mary of them is given below :— 


District. a Gate 

Connected with Northern Line .., eae wa. 93 54 4 82 
ye Western $5 vee ne “3 2 s3 

55 South Coast ,, Por ave sh; 29 76 4 8h 


Rartways or New SourH WALES AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The position of all railways of New South Wales in relation to other 
important countries of the world is shown in the following table; but it is 
necessary to remember that there are vital differences which really invalidate 
any effective comparison, as, for instance, differences in population, in class 
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ot goods carried, and in the competition or assistance which railways 
encounter from river or sea carriage. These are factors in development 
quite apart from questions of control, of gauge, or of coustruction. 


— 


taduce Per Mile of Line Open. - 
E ength o = : onnage 
County Railways. Population. Area. Cost. Ber Capita. 
miles, No. sq. miles. £ | tons. 
New South Wales...) 4,072 445 | 762 | 14,671 72 
Victoria ona dad 3,666 79 B4r( 12,852 | 37 
Queensland ... wt 4,668 136 143" | | 6,328 55 
South Australia |. 2, 201* 197 172°7 | ~~ «8,700 7-0 
Western Australia ... 3,835 82 254°5 4,421 16°8 
Tasmania fee aa 680 286 33°6 1 8,181 3:2 
New Zealand ... wee 2,860 368 36°75 11,053 59 
United Kingcom _..|__. 23,441 1,948 52 , 56,930 11-4 
Germany ee | 36, 658 1,807 57 ; 23,178 88 
France... ses | 25,141 1,575; $2 30,016 4-4 
Switzerland ... sis 2,929 1,293 54 22,728 45 
Austria Sv w | 14,018 2,057 8:2 24,101 4°8 
Canada be .o| 26,727 279 139°5 12,223 12:0 
United States | 240,43) 390 124 15,958 19°7 
Argentine Hs wf 17,381 413 64:3 10,36] 4:7 
Japan. 2. vs] 5,855 9,626 27-6 11,000 05 


* Including Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line. 
UNIFICATION OF THE Ramwway GauGes oF AUSTRALIA. 


It was originally intended that there should be only one gauge for all the 
railways of Australia, but, unfortunately for interstate communication, 
this intention was not carried into effect, and railway construction has pro- 
ceeded without uniformity of gauge. In 1850, when the first railway was 
commenced, the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company decided to adopt 
the 5 ft. 8 in. gauge, and an Act passed in 1852 provided that all the 
lines in New South Wales should be laid down to this standard. Three 
years later the Company altered its decision, the Act was repealed and 
another passed substituting the 4 ft. 81% in. gauge for the 5 ft. 8 in. 

This change was made without consulting the other Australian colonies, 
and in Victoria the railway companies had already placed large orders for 
rolling-stock for the wider gauge. The result is that the railways of New 
South Wales have been constructed to the 4 ft. 844 in. gauge, and the 
‘Victorian to 5 ft. 3 in. In South Australia the 5 ft. 8 in. gauge was adopted 
at first, but on account of the lower cost of construction the more recent 
lines in that State, as well as all the lines in the Northern Territory, Queens- 
land, and Western Australia, have been built to a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. 

In consequence of this diversity of gauge interstate railway communica- 
tion is seriously hampered; in a journey from Queensland to South Aus- 
tralia, breaks of gauge occur at Wallangarra, where the systems of 
Queensland and New South Wales meet, and at Albury, on the border of 
New South Wales and Victoria, while there is another change of gauge 
between Adelaide and Port Augusta or Oodnadatta, whence it is proposed 
to extend the lines across the continent of Australia. 

The desirability of dealing with this matter has been urged repeatedly by 
railway authorities and engineers, as the longer the work of conversion is 
delayed the greater the ultimate cost will be; moreover, the requirements 
of the defence scheme demand the immediate removal of the disabilities of 
military transport caused by want of uniformity. The necessity of fixing 
a standard has been intensified by the determination of the Commonwealth 
Government to construct transcontinental lines. 
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In a report submitted to the Federal Parliament in September, 1911, by 
the Consulting Engineer to the Commonwealth, it is stated that there is a 
consensus of opinion amongst railway engineers and managers that varia- 
tions of gauge should be avoided, and that in countries such as Australia 
there should be one gauge, of suitable width for running heavy and long 
freight trains, and comfortable and swift passenger trains. 

Some of the advantages which would result from unification of gauge are 
stated as follows; 

Tn the case of a shortage of rolling-stock in any State, trucks belonging 
to another State could be brought into use. Jt rarely happens that all the 
States, or even all districts, have similar seasons at the same time, but, 
during droughts, serious losses have frequently occurred owing to an insufi- 
ciency of rolling-stock to remove sheep and cattle to more favourable 
localities. Jf the resources of other States could have been utilised these 
losses would have been averted. 

There would be increased facilities for the interchange of products, and as 
regards passenger traffic the discomfort and loss of time which now takes 
place at border stations would cease. These delays in transhipment would 
entail very serious consequences should occasion necessitate the transfer of 
troops and materials of war across the borders. 

The question of fixing the standard gauge has been the subject of many 
diverse professional opinions. The New South Wales gauge of 4 ft. 8% in. 
has been recommended by the chief railway engineers of the Commonwealth 
and of the five States and by the Railway War Council, and has been 
adopted for the Port Augusta-Kalgoorlie railway. 

In December, 1912, and April, 1918, a conference of the chief engineers 
of the Commonwealth and State Railways met to investigate the question 
of the selection of a uniform gauge between the capital cities of Australia. 
The representatives eliminated from selection all gauges wider than 5ft. 
“3 in. and narrower than 4 ft. 814 in., and finally resolved to recommend the 
adoption of the latter gauge as the standard for Australia. Their decision 
was influenced mainly by the consideration of cost. The following state- 
ment shows that the cost of converting all the lines on the mainland of 
Australia would be £87,164,000 for a uniform gauge of 4 ft. 81% in. as com- 
pared with £51,659,000 for the 5 ft. 8 in. gauge :— 


ates Conversion to 4ft. 84in. gauge. | Conversion to 5ft. 3in. gauge. 
eee Track Mileage age | bares ted Track Mileage l marietta 
= £ £ 
New South Wales’... bss oa 100 120,000 6,099 19,319,000 
Victoria ee ses toe hae 5,145 6,117,000 aie aa 
Queensland ... uae see oh 5,350 12,578,000 5,350 14,025,000 
South Australia... sas 22h 2,021 6,228,600 YUL 5,170,000 
Western Australia... owe a 4,295 10,840,000 4,225 11,658,060 
Commonwealth ... re ees 645 1,281,000. 645 1,487,000 
Total... v| 17,486 37,164,000 17,430 51,659, 000 


Regarding the conversion of the 5 ft. 8 in. and 4 ft. 8% in. lines in New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia only, the following estimates 
were submitted :— 


Estimated cost of conversion to— 


5 ft, 3 in, gauge. \4 ft 8,in. gauge. 


| £ 
New South Wales ... 6,810, 000 | 120,000 
Victoria Sr ere n 6,117,000 
South Australia he el Lites 1,058,000 
ool 


Total 19,319,000 | 7,295,000 
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As it is apparent that a scheme to convert to a uniform gauge the lines © 
between the capitals only would not be practicable owing to the difficulties 
of working the branch services, the conference submitted an alternative 
scheme designed to meet immediate requirements. A standard gauge line 
to connect Brisbane with the New South Wales system at Kyogle or Mur- 
willumbah, the conversion of the 5 ft. 8 in. lines in Victoria and South 
Australia, a uew direct standard gauge line between Adelaide and Port 
Augusta, and a new line from Kalgoorlie to Fremantle, which the Western 
Australian Government has already agreed to construct. The cost of this 
scheme was estimated as follows :— 


Western Australia—New line, Fremantle to Kalgoorlie... ee as £2,777,000 
South Australia—New direct line, Adelaide to Port Augusta ~ Siz 1,170,060 
Conversion of 5 “tt. 3in. gauge see wes ae nye 1,058,000 
Victoria—-Conversion of 5 it. 3 in. gauge ies en tee ea 6,117,000 
New South Wales—Moama to Deniliquin Line Ses Ss vee see 120,000 
Queensland and New South Wales connections, 100 miles, rongh estimate 
without survey ... ‘ea nae ats vee a Be dee 900,000 
Total... ae ww. «= £12 142,000 


As regards the method to be adopted for the conversion without interrup- 
tion of the traffic the consulting engineer recommends a trial] of the third 
rail, producing what is called the mixed gauge. This system has been 
effectively used in Great Britain. In that country the generally-adopted 
gauge was 4 ft. 84% in., but the width of the Great Western Railway was 
7 ft. 04% in. The directors of this company decided to bring their system 
into uniformity with the rest of the English and Scotch railways; a third 
rail was laid down over the Great Western Railway and other adjoining 
lines so that the rolling-stock of the narrow gauge could be used over the 
lines of the other system as well, until] it was found possible to withdraw 
the last of the wider rolling-stock and to remove the outer rail. : 

The classification of the Government Railways in each State according 
to gauge as at 30th June, 1918, may be seen below:— 


Mileage with Gauge. 
State, 2 Total Miles, 
2 ft. 2 ft. 6in. | 3 ft. Gin, |4 ft. Shin. | 5 ft. 3 in. 
| 
New South Wales .., wes 26 eevee 40 3,890 |... . 3,956* 
Victoria wee eee ere] cence 122. | assasss |) adecess 3,525 3,647 
Queensland ... ose eel" asvieee. lil Cudtions 4,524 | wiccee | ceeeee 4,524 
\ 
South Australia ave deel levees: "| <seaeee 1,590f ) oe. 723 2,313 
Western Australia ... well ecswed isese ZB54 | cesses Li exeaes 2,854 
Tasmania or yy en Qa agesse Ft ABB fi oteveter | o atiets 507 
Total Commonwealth «| 60 | 122 | 9,491 | 3,890 | 4,248 | 17,80] 
- | i J 
* Includes Burrinjuck line, 26 miles, + Includes Commonwealth lines, Darwin to Pine Creek 145 


miles, and Port Augusta to Oodnadatta 478 miles. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAYS. 


It is the intention of the Federal Government to construct transcon- 
tinental railway lines to bring the States of the continent of Australia into 
direct communication. The construction of a line from Port Augusta in 
South Australia to Kalgoorlie in Western Australia is now in progress, 
the gauge of 4 ft. 844 in. having been adopted.. The length will be 1,100 
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miles, which will make the distance by rail from Sydney to. Fremantle 
(Western Australia), 2,809 miles, divided up as follows:—Sydney to Mel- 
bourne, 58214 miles; Melbourne to Adelaide, 48214; Adelaide to Port 
Augusta, 259; Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, 1,100; Kalgoorlie to Fremantle, 
385; total, 2,809 miles. The cost of construction and equipment is estimated 
at £4,045,000, or if internal combustion engines are used, £3,839,000. This 
line is required to facilitate the transport of troops, &c., in time of war, aud 
will considerably accelerate the transit of European mails. At the present 
time mail matter is forwarded to Adelaide from Sydney by rail, and thence 
sent by steamer to Fremantle, taking six days, whereas the through railway 
journey should occupy only four days. 

Under the provisions of the Northern Territory Acceptance Act the South 
Australian Government transferred to the Commonwealth on 1st January, 
1911, the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta, as well as the Northern 
Territory railway, from Palmerston to Pine Creek. The Commonwealth 
has agreed to construct a line across the coutinent to counect these systems. 
These lines are now controlled by the South Australian Railways Commis- 
sioner on behalf of the Federal Government. 


THe War Rattway Councin. 


Acting on the advice tendered by Lord Kitchener in his Report on the 
Defence of Australia, the Commonwealth War Railway Council has been 
formed for the administration of the railways for the requirements of 
defence. A couucil consisting of the Minister for Defence, staff officers of 
the military and naval forces, the State Railway Commissioners, and the 
railway and military consulting engincers of the Commonwealth met in 
February, 1911. The resolutions passed included the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

Definite military constitution for members of the War Railway 
Council formed of eleven members:—The Quartermaster-General or 
other staff officer at headquarters, as president, the senior officer of the 
Engineer and Railway Staff Corps of the Commonwealth system, and of 
each State railway system, the Consulting Military Engineer, and repre- 
sentatives of the naval and military forces; a military officer detailed by 
the Military Board to act as secretary. 

The creation of an Engineer and Railway Staff Corps composed of 
Commonwealth and State railway officials with honorary military 
rank; the establishment at the commencement to consist of eleven Rail- 
way Commissioners and general managers from the six States, and 
thirty-seven members of the maintenance, traffic, locomotive, and 
electrical branches of the State railway staffs. 

The duties of the Council to be—(1) Generally, to furnish adyice on 
such railway matters as are referred to it by the Minister for Defence, 
and in particular (2) to determine the method of supplying information 

‘to and obtaining it from the various railway departments; (3) to suggest 
regulations and iustruetions for carrying out movements of troops; 
(4) to suggest method of organising railway staff officers in time of war 
as intermediaries between the various railway authorities aud the troops; 
(5) to consider the question of extra sidings, loading platforms, &c., 
and proposals towards unification of gauges; (6) to,suggest the organisa- 
tion and system of training of railway troops, when the development 
of Universal Training supplies sufficient. personnel, whose ordinary 
employment is railway work; and (7) in time of war to advise on ques- 
tions of mobilisation. 
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The procedure of the Council and the control of the railways in time of 
war were also discussed, and the Council affirmed the desirableness, as 
regards the main lines of communication, of a uniform gauge for the rail- 
ways of Australia, and recommended a uniform 4 ft. 814 in. gauge, linking 
up the capitals of each State; and a gauge of 4 ft. 8% in. on the trans- 
continental line from Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta; and that the cost of 
conversion be shared upon a basis to be determined between the Common- 
wealth and the States. 


TRAMWAYS. 


With the exception of 4 miles privately owned, the tramways of New 
South Wales are the property of the State Government. The standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 8% in. has been adopted for all lines. The electric system 
was introduced into Sydney at the close of 1899, and the steam tramways in 
the metropolitan district have been converted. Of the 20734 miles of line 
open at 30th June, 1913, there were 14114 miles under the electric system 
and 6614 miles worked by steam:— 


. Length of Length of 

Fine RS | eles 
City and Suburban : 104 50 189 37 
North Sydney _... oe oe 2 18 26 32 13 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita ‘ 8 38 9 I6 
Manly to Spit and Narrabeen ... ae 10 2 11 69 


t 
Rlectric— | mls. ch. mls. ch. 
| 
} 
Hi 
! 
' 141 36 242 55 
} 
; 
t 


Steam— 
Arncliffe to Bexley 2 50 | 2 50 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ... ae ars ae tes 264] 5 45 5 45 
Parramatta to Castle Hill | = er ee ba Sgt 6 55 6 55 
Sutherland to Cronulla ... bal ee is sie aa 7 32 7 32 
-Newcastle City and Suburban ... ie aa as fut 29 41 | 37 70 
East to West Maitland ... ses i “we 4, Rees 4 47 4 47 
Broken Hill* 0.0 eee teresa ee 4 ll 35 
66 34 76 14 
Total... 4. vse uses wes} «= 207:-'70—«|ss 88 
“Sidings, loops, and Crossovers... on dag ta Bost!» retites 44 16 


During the year ended 30th June, 1913, the length of line opened for 
traffic was 12 miles 14 chains; 1 mile 4 chains were under construction at 
the end of the year, and 2 miles 66 chains were authorised for construction. 


Fares. 


The average fare charged on the tramways for all lines is about 0-59d. per 
mile; for the Metropolitan area the average is 0-53d. The lines are divided 
into penny sections of an average length of about 134 miles. 


Rolling-stock. 


The tramway rolling-stock, on 30th June, 1913, consisted of 20 steam 
motors, 70 steam cars, 1,182 motor cars, and 38 trail cars for electric lines, 
and 95 service vehicles, making a total of 1,405. The tram mileage during 
the year was 26,954,767, being an increase of 2,592,548 miles on that of the 
preceding year. 
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Cost of Construction. 


The capital cost of the State tramways as to 30th June, 1913, amounted 
to £6,699,305 or £32,228 per mile open; the cost of construction was 
£3,518,784 or £16,904 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling stock, work- 
shops, Machinery, &c., amounted to £3,185,521. 


Working of Tramways. 


The following statement shows the working of the various tramways in 
sections for the year ended 30th June, 1913. Only two sections returned a 
profit during the period; the total loss on all lines, after allowing for interest 
on capital, amounted to £32,456 :— 


8 ¢ FA a | 
338 z a3 
Line eet 8 | Passenger Gross ge Net BG [Profit + 
289-5) carried. | Revenue. & 8 |Earnings| 80 | Loss — 
od & Eas os 
5 8 : cee Is 
Electric— £ No. £ £ £ £ £ 
City and Suburban .. | 5,238,774 | 248,720,785 | 1,458,088 | 1,284,674 | 173,414 | 165,335 | +8,079 
North Sydney .. ae --| 560,439 | 20,905,010 117,747 106,217 11,530 19,376 | —7,846 
Ashfield to Mortlake & Cabarita! 133,657 3,764,031 7,677 21,744 —4,067 4,572 | —8,639 
Manly to The Spit and Narra-| 228,193 2,587,858 23,174 21,337 1,837 7,163 | —5,326 
een, 
Steam— 

Arncliffe to Bexley ..  ..| 19,424 429,940 2,278 3,908 | —1,630 678 | —2,308 
Kogarah to Sans Souci Iie 19,190 719,549 6,021 9,660 — 3,639 662 | —4,301 
Parramatta to Castle Hill .. 36,714 810,159 6,732 7,031 -—299 1,281 | —1,580 
Sutherland to Cronulla --| 46,925 580,519 10,423 7,023 3,400 1,581 | +1,819 
Newcastle City and Suburban} 295,246 | 11,836,184 84,411 79,539 4,872 | 10,081 | --5,209 
East to West Maitland se 38,125 873,477 5,464 6,683 —1,219 1,329 | —2,548 
Broken Hill ea oo as 81,618 3,197,990 22,551 24,374 —1,823 2,774 | —4,507 
Total, All Lines... | 6,699,805 | 204,455,452 | 1,754,566 | 1,572,190 | 192,376 | 214,832 | 32,456 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


In the following table are given details of revenue and expenditure, and 
capital invested for all State tramways, since their inception in 1879. The 
net earnings of the tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1913, amounted 
to 2°72 per cent. on cost of construction and equipment, as compared with 
3-49 per cent., the actual interest on the public debt, taking into considera- 
tion the actual sum obtained by the State for its loans, many of which were 
floated below par:— 


Total Capital { 
Year. Length Expended on Gross { Working Net 
* of Lines open Revenue. Expenses. H Earnings. 
Lines. for Traffic. 
Miles. £ & £ £ 

1879 res 22,061 4,416 2,278 2,188 
1830 4h 60,218 18,980 13,444 5,536 
1885 35 | 748,506 227,144 207,898 19,246 
1890 395 933,614 268,962 224,073 44,839 
1805 61 3,428,518 282,316 $3,993 51,323 
1900 714 1,924,720 409,724 341,127 68,597 
1905 1253 3,(37,922 813,569 685,682 127,887 
1906 126 3,669,006 851,483 665,083 186,400 
1907 128} 3,669,524 908,701 727,947 180,754 
1908 1323 3,732,991 1,011,994 809,065 202,929 
1909 1514 4,252,731 1,097,565 875,560 222,005 
1910 165} 4,668,797 1,186,568 983,587 201,981 
1911 1894 5,121,586 1,365,631 3,143,949 221.682 
1912 et 5,664,324 1,581,393 1,331, 413 249,920 
1913 207: 6,699,305 1,754,566 1,572,190 182,376 


During the year ended 30th June, 1913, the percentage of working 
expenses to the total receipts was 89:6 as compared with 83:3 in 1900; the 
net earnings amounted to £182,376, which is equal to a net return per 


average mile open of £897, as compared with £1,005 per mile open in 1900 
and £1,298 in 1912. 
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Comparison of Traffic. 


The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage in the State tramways since 1900. The length of ling 
has increased frum 7114 miles to 20734 miles; the number of passengers 
from 66,244,334 to 294,455,452; and the tram mileage from 4,355,024 miles 
to 26,954,767 miles. With the extension of the tramway system the earn- 
ings per tram miles decreased from 2s. 3d. in 1900 to 114d. in 1904, but have 
since risen to 1s. 314d.; the working cost per tram mile dropped from 1s. 
10d. in 1900 to 9d. in 1906, but increased steadily in each succeeding year 
to 1s. 2d. in 1913 :— 


Year ended Length of line Passeugers | Tram Earuings per {| Working cost 
30th June, | open. carried. mileage. tram mile. | per tram mile, 
miles. No. ‘ailen: s. d. s. d 
1900 714 66,244,334 4,355,024 2 3 110 
1901 79} 93,703,685 6,835,926 1 7 1 4} 
1902 | 104 108,135,111 9,344,154 1 4} 1 2 
1903 I 1243 130,405,402 13,695,630 1 si 0 115 
1904 1253 137,843,513 16,387,019; 0 11} O 9} 
1905 ! 1253 139,669,459 16,413,762 | 1 0 0 10 
1906 i 126 145,262,779 H 16,309,907 | 1 0% 0 9 
1907 | 1283 155,017,982 | 16,620,434 | 11 0 104 
1908 1323 | 172,020,932 17,521,410 1 1 0 11 
1909 151} ! 186,318,738 18,853,621 1 2 0 114 
1910 \ 1652 | 201,151,021 | 20,579,386 | 1 12 0 114 
I9ti i 1892 230,275,938 } 22,541,429 | 1 23 1 Pa 
1912 1954 266,789,546 24,362,219 1 34 1 #1 
1913 207} 294, 4.55, eee 26, ait 767 1 33 1 2 


The extension of the City ¢ and North Syd duey tramways since 1905 may be 
seen in the following statement, also the enormous increase in the passenger 
trafic. All lines which communicate directly with the city of Sydney are 
included in the category “ City and Suburban ”; the Ashfield, Kogarah, and 
Arncliffe lines, which act as feeders to the railways, and the Manly lines 
have not been included :— 


Year City and Suburban. | North Sydney. 
ended { : 

Length | P ae: Length | P T. 

soth June) of ine. | carried. | mileage. I ofline. | carried. mileage. 

miles, | No. | miles. | miles. No. miles. 

1905 | 7324 120,973,934 | 14,413,273 113 9,128,575 1,074,743 
1906 | 733 | 125,756,680 14,246,845 113 9,641,474 1,118,633 
1907 754 ( 134,088,696 14,516,536 112 10,082,128 1,139,417 
1908 78 | 148,729,916 15,329,695 113 | 10,992,974 1,187,857 
1909 | 88} 161,289,058 16,411,533 15 |} 12,444,075 1,401,861 


17,743,868 162 13,677,491 1,651,153 
1911 97$ 197,871,083 | 19,107,419 163 15,896,835 1,029,450 
1912 98 227,668,638 |) 20,293,800 18} 18,740,463 2,231,498 
1913 1044 248,720,735 | 22,338,080 18} 20,905,010 2,414,919 


1910 | 944 | 173,897,034 


CARRIAGE OF Goops BY TRAMWAYS. 


An Act was passed to authorise the carriage of goods on the Government 
tramways, except the lines in the very busy sections of the streets of 
Sydney, viz., in George, Pitt, and Castlereagh streets between the Central 
Railway Station and the Circular Quay. 

Although thé tram lines are fully capable of carrying heavy goods, and 
the track is ballasted equal’to the railways, up to the present time only ‘pas- 
sengers are carried, and such material as occasionally may be needed for 
tramway requirements. 
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Tramway AccIDENTS. 


The accidents which occurred on tramways during the last five years are 


classified in the subjoined table, in a similar way to those relating to the 
railways :— 


Accidents connected with Accidents not connected 
the Movement of with the Movement of 
Classification, Tramway Vehicles. Tramway Vehicles. 


.1909.| 1910, 1911.) 1912. | 1913. 190 190 | son. 1912. ).1913. 


Passengers— | 
erp oe their own control— i h 
ieee bs 64] 133] 149] 163] 229/ .. |... |] 2) 4 
Their own misconduct, or want of ‘ : 
caution— 
Killed... 0. ow eT oot pp. 
Injured 1, us| 206) 214] 276! 382| 406) 10 6 7 9! 16. 
Servants of the Department— 
Causes ee their own control—- 
Killed... a3 re we Pee el at Vy dee see? | ete ee fieese, | ane! | e's 
Injured or 20) 25) 48) 55; 66), 21 7} 23) 36) 48 
Their own misconduct, or “want of | 
caution— 
Killed... or des aa see Tea 1 } VW aes brea lee 1 
Injured axe _ is ...| 167| 158} 164] 202| 199|) 360| 331} 382) 496) 608 . 
Others— 
Killed... 0. | 12] 18} 18) 16] 28]... 1 Jy 1 
Injured Po a wae ...) 183} 214) $24) 336! 378 5} 62) OG OS 8 
Total {ey a -.| 19! 24) 31) 28] 38] ... 2 1 1 I 
Injured aee +++ 640] 744) 9611138/1273 396; 346] 423) 548) 684 


As the tramways usually traverse crowded streets, the number of accidents: 
must be considered very small. 

The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year ended 
30th June, 1918, was 294,455,452, which would give the rate of fatal acci- 
dents to passengers as 0-03 per million. All the fatal accidents in the last. 
five years were ascribed entirely to misconduct or want of caution on the: 
part of passengers, 

Compensation Paid. 


The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th: 
June, 1913, in respect of accidents on the tramways was £25,819, as compared: 
with £21,177 for the preceding year. 


ParivatE Tramways. 


There are two tramways under private control within the State. One of 
these branches from the Illawarra line at Rockdale, in the Metropolitan area, 
and runs to Brighton-le-Sands, a distance of 1 mile 20 chains. The line was 
constructed in 1885, and the original motive power was steam, subsequently 
converted into electric. The other, a steam tramway, passes through the 
township of Parramatta, commencing at the Park and continuing as far as 
the Newington Wharf at Duck River, a distance of 2 miles 66 chains, where 
it connects with the Parramatta River steamers conveying passengers and 
goods to and from Sydney. The line was opened in 1883. 

Both private tramways have been constructed to the standard gauge of 
4 ft. 84% in. 
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Ramways axp Trawtways—EMpLloyMEST AND WAGES. 


The account of wages paid, together with the staff employed on the 
Govermment railways and tramways in June, 1918, is shown in the follow- 
ing statement, in comparison with the previous year :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1912. ji Year ended 80th June, 1913. 
Particulars, Sake titeeraara "ei! Eames aa I 
Railways. | Tramways. | Total. | Railways. | Traniways. Total. 
| oe 
; No | No, No. } No } No {| No. 
Persons employed— | 1 | 
Salaried statf =... 2,977 | 450 3,427 | 3,180 | 551 3,731 
Wages, |) 25,984 | 8,194 | 84,178 28,566 | 9,025 37,591 
| joao im eae Sees 
Total | 28,961 | 8,644 37,605 '| 31,746 | 9,576 | 41,322 
Wages paid— | £ £ €£ l Los) oi £ 
‘Maintenance Branch' 1,236,567 197,852 | 1,434,419 | 1,659,601 229,200 | 1,888,801 
Locomotive —,, 1,288,541 00... 11,288,541 1,511,983 ° | 1,511,283 
Electric SS ib ads, , 802,126 | $02,126 |i... |, 883,848 | 383,848 
Traflic cs 606,257 , 527,463 | 1,133,720 | 726,662 ; 630,877 | 1,357,539 


Total 


3,131,385 '1,027,441 | 4,158,806 


} 
i t 


| 3,897,546 [1,243,925 | 5,141,471 


t 


i 


The average number. of men employed during the year ended 30th June, 
1918, was 39,881, and exceeded that of the previous year by 5,886; the 
amount of wages paid increased by £982,663, and the amount per employee 

-from £120 11s. to £129 2s. 


A scheme to provide Superannuation allowances for the officers of the 
railway and tramway service was introduced in 1910; particulars will be 
found in the chapter, “Social Condition,” of this Year Book. 


The Railway and Tramway Institute. 


The Railway Institute was established in 1891 for the purpose of encour- 
aging mutual-intercourse and improvement among the railway and tramway 
~staff. The building, which was erected by the Government, occupies a site 
near the Central’ Railway Station, Sydney; it contains a splendid library, 
the books being circulated amongst members throughout the State; accom- 
modation is provided for classes for instructing members, particularly in 
subjects relating to railway and tramway methods. A monthly newspaper 
ds published in connection with the Institute. 
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LAW COURTS. 


Tue legal processes within the State may be grouped as coming within the 
original jurisdiction of the Lower or Magistrates’ Courts, or the Higher 
Courts presided over byappointed Judges. In regard to appellate jurisdiction, 
details are given separately. 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION—LOWER CouRTS. 


The Lower or Magistrates’ Courts comprise the Courts of Petty Sessions, 
including the Small Debts Courts, the Licensing Courts, aud the Children’s 
Courts, presided over by Special Magistrates, or, in country districts, by 
Justices of the Peace constituting such Courts. 


All persons arrested, with or without warrant, and charged with offences at 
the various Police Stations, must be brought before the Magistrates’ Courts— 
at which Courts also appear all persons summoned—to answer charges, in- 
dictable or summary, or complaints of any nature, and are by such Courts 
either dealt with summarily, or committed to take their trial at a higher 
tribunal—the Court of Quarter Sessions or the Supreme Court in its criminal 
jurisdiction. Persons may also be committed to take their trial at such 
higher Courts by a Coroner or by a Judge. 


Certain indictable offences (larceny, stealing from the person, embezzle- 
ment, &c.) are punishable summarily by Magistrates—by consent of the 
accused person—if the subject matter of the chaige, or value of the property 
involved, does not amount to £20. Persons convicted by the Magistrates 
under such circumstances are liable to imprisonment for six months, or to a 
fine of £20. The period of imprisonment that may be awarded by Magis- 
trates for purely summary offences is fixed in each case by the Statute 
creating the offence; in some cases sentences up to two years may be 
imposed. Most summary offences are punishable by fine, and the imprison- 
ment awarded in default of payment ranges from not exceeding seven days, 
where the amount of fine and costs does not exceed 10s., to not exceeding 
twelve months, where the amount o#dered to be paid exceeds £100. 


Where by any conviction or order of Magistrates, a person is ordered to 
be imprisoned, and such person is then undergoing imprisonment for another 
offence, the Magistrate issuing the warrant of commitment may order 
that the imprisonment for the subsequent offence shall commence at the 
termination of the imprisonment the person is then undergoing. Justices 
have no power to impose more than one sentence of imprisonment to 
couimence at the expiration of the first sentence. 


By the Small Debts Recovery (Amending) Act, 1905, the jurisdiction of 
Magistrates’ Courts is extended to include action for the recovery of a debt 
or liquidated demand not exceeding £30, or where the Court is constituted 
by a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate sitting in some place appointed in that 
behalf by the Governor, to an amount not exceeding £50, whether on balance 
of account or after admitted set-off or otherwise. 


Courrs oF Perry Sessions. 


Courts of Petty Sessions are held by Stipendiary Magistrates in the Sydney, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, and Broken Hill districts, and in the country districts 
by Police Magistrates, also Justices of the Peace, the latter being honorary 
officers. 
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The total number of offences charged at all Courts of Petty Sessions has 
varied but slightly from year to year during the last five years, as the follow- 
ing table shows :— 


| 1908. | 1909, | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 

1 q 
Children’s Courts wee eel 2,090 2,445 2,020 | 2,405 | 2,869 ~ 
Gourts of Petty Sessions _...|_ 71,074 .| 69,873 | 71,940 | 72,709 | 87,082 - 
All Magistrates’ Courts ...| 73,164 | 72,318 | 73,960 | 75,114 | 89,951 


The following table summarises the operations of these Courts for 1912:— 


: Charged | Treated summarily, Committea 

Procedure. before - to higher 
Magistrates. | Convicted. Ww Leeda - Total. Courts. 
By arrest... a0 ta w| 54,715 | 49,675 3,661 53,5386 1,379 
By summons)... a wee| 35,236 27,936 7,189 85,125 lll 
Total ats aaa «| 89,951 | 77,611 10,850 88,461 1,490 


= 


The cases (1,490) committed to higher Courts represent 1:7 per cent. of 
the total charges ; the remainder, representing 98-3 per cent., were summarily 
treated, convictions resulting from 86-3 per cent. of the charges. A division of 
accused persons, according to sexes, shows that the charges against women 
number 8,240, being only 9:2 per cent. of the total, 


Charged Treated summarily. Committed 
Sex before > ; to higher 
eal Convicted. pisos Total. Courts, 
i “Kowe (I. ote lh} 7 
Males saa ise er . | 81,711 70,637 | 9,670 80,307 1,404 
Females... 0. 0s | 8,240 | agO74 1,180 8,154 86 
Total ved “a --| 89,951, | 77,611 | 10,850 88,461 1,490 
i | 


Reduced to a population basis the figures of the preceding table show the 
following result :— 


Per 1,000 of mean Population. 
Sex Charged Treated summarily. Committed 
before Pe to higher 
| Magistrates. Convicted. pies or Total. Courts. 
f 
Males... ee ee eel 89°49 77°36 10°59 87-95 1:54 
Females ... oa Sah ke 9:98 8°45 1°43 9°88 10 
Total. o.. «| 5174 | 44°64 | 624 | 50-88 ‘36 


The disparity between the proportion of male and female offenders” is 
evident, viz., 89°5 and 10-0 respectively per 1,000 of general population. 
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Stipendiary Magistrates are maintained in the metropolitan district, and 
in Parramatta, Newcastle, and Broken Hill, and a great proportion of the 
charges are treated summarily. The following table shows the proportion of 
summary convictions by Magistrates, of acquittals and discharges, and the 
committals to higher Courts at decennial intervals since 1870 :—- 


, Acquittals | Committals 
Summary s 
Year. ed and t 
Si | Convictions. Disenaeven! | higher Dourte: 

! 

percent. | per cent. per cent. 
1870 ; 69°0 24°7 63 
1880 76°9 18-4 47 
1890 | 80°4 16:0 3°6 
1900 : 83°1 14°9 20 
1910 ‘ 8671 12°3 16 
1911 i 86:6 11°8 16 
1912 | 86°53 12:0 17 


Investigation into the nature of the offences for which summary convictions 
were effected during 1912 shows that only a small proportion were really 
criminal offences, viz., offences against person or property. Following is a 
classification of summary convictions, showing also their weight as compared 
with the general population, during eacli of the last seven years :-— 


, [ 
| Against | Against Against Other | 


Year. | pen Property. ; tated | Offences. | Total. 
| 
NUMSER OF SUMMARY CONVICTIONS. 
! | 
1906 1,500 3,469 37,294 12,546 54,809 
1907 1,587 | 3,209 40,522 12,785 | 58,103 
1908 | 1,494 | 3,282 40,268 12,586 57,630 
1909 1,370 3,391 38,578 12,428 55,767 
1910 1,598 3,619 42,959 15,495 63,671 
1911 1,664 3,404 44,185 15,805 65,058 
1912 1,918 3,981 49,727 | 21,985 77,611 
l I 
PER 1,000 OF MEAN POPULATION. 
1906 1-01 2°34 25°12 8°45 36°92 
1907 1°05 211 26°70 8°42 38°28 
1908 “97 2°12 26:05 8:14 37°28 
1909 87 2°15 24°46 7°88 35°36 
1910 “99 2-24 26°58 9°59 39°40 
191] 1:60 2:05 26°54 9°50 39°09 
1912 1:10 0 | 2-29 28°60 12°65 44°64 


“Other ” offences, which comprise infringements of the provisions of various 
Acts and regulations, show a large increase in 1912 as compared with 
previous years. The reason is that convictions of trainees to the number of 
2,580, for offences against the new Commouwealth Defence Act, appear for 
the first time. In addition there were offences against recently enacted by- 
laws of the Sydney Corporation, and a largely increased number of offences 
against local governinent regulations and ordinances, against traffic regula- 
tions, and against regulations under the Health Act. In most instances 
these offences are committed in ignorance of the law and, being slight, are 
met by small, and in many cases nomiual, penalties. a 
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The following table gives a comparison of summary convictions of males 
and females during the years 1906 and 1912, excluding cases treated in 
Children’s Courts :— 


Summary Convictions. 


1906. 1912. 


Offences. om 

Males. Females. Total. Males, Females. | Total 
are ee Seeatos cae 
Against the person 1,265 172 | 1,437 | 1,692 143) 1,835 
Against property .. 2,323 377, 2,700 | 2,727 354 | 3,081 


29,615 7,206 | 36,821 | 44,199 5,227 


4 
Other offences 11,378 779 | 12,157 | 20,038 1,191 | 21,229 


Total 44,581 | 8,534 | 53,115 | 68,656 | 6,915 | 75,571 


| 
Against good order me : 


A survey of these rates shows that the increase of offences, as evidenced 
by convictions, for the two years resulted primarily from a cousiderable 
increase in offences of men against good order, though in cases of both men 
and women other offences, excluding offences against person or property, are 
an appreciable factor. The reduction in more serious offences of women is 
noticeable, and closer study would probably reveal a prominent causative 
influence in effecting such decreases in present methods of prison treatment, 
e.g., the application of the principle of indeterminate sentences. 

For each of the last seven years the total number of summary convictions 
at both Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts and the proportion 
per 1,000 of population were as follows :— 


Summary Convictions. Per 1,000 of mean Popnlation. 
Year. 7 -— — aries 
Males, Females, Total. | Males, | Females. | Total. 
1906 46,211 ' 8,598 | 54,809 ) 59-80 12°08 36°92 
1907 49,894 f 8,209 58,103 |} 63°2u 11:27 382 
1908 49,727 7,903 | 57,630 . 62°01 10°63 | 37°28 
1909 49,422 | 6,345 55,767 60°40 848 | 35°36 
1910 57,842 | 5,829 63,671 63°85 7731 | 39°40 
ASLL 59,357 5,701 65,053; 68°26 716 | 39°09 
1912 70,637 | 6,974 | 77,611 | 77°36 8°45 44°61 


Summary convictions in 1912 resulted in penalties as classificd below :— 


ee soe ete a ne ns cic enhap eas ; 
| Bound over 


7 . : myprigoned | Other | 
Fines | Imprisoned |" } and r 
Off H . i thout P es Total. 
oe | Paid. | in default. vSpelan: fea tients: | om 

Against the person”... ef 1,245 372 187 96 18 1,918 
Against property ae we 1,487 770 766 707 251 3,981 
Against good order... «| 28,094 19,969 1,072 215 377 | 49,727 
Other offences ... Wie «| 18,104 855 599 122 2,305 | 21,985 
Total ... Gas we 48,920 21,966 2,624 1,140 2,951 | 77,611 


Sentences of imprisonment in default are usually commuted by subsequent 
payment of fine ; the extent to which this practice operates has been shown 
in connection with the prison services. Per 100 cases, fines were paid in 
G3: imprisonment in heu of fine, 28: perempt ry impr'sonment, 3; bound 
vver, ke. 2; and other prnithments, 4. 
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CHILDREN’S CourRTs. 


Children’s Courts under the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905, were established throughout the State with the object of 
removing children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public 
court. Magistrates exercise powers in respect of children and of offences 
committed by and also against children. They also possess the authority of 
a Court of Petty Sessions or Justice under the Children’s Protection Act, 
1902, and the Infant Protection Act, 1904. 

The 1912 Defence Act (Amendment) empowers Children’s Courts to deal 
with cases under the compulsory service section of the Principal Act and to 
fine offenders or commit them to the custody of any prescribed authority for 
the time they may have imprisoned them. The power to imprison offenders 
is not now held by the Court. 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act is designed to remove 
children from association with reputed thieves, and otherwise provides for the 
protection and reformation of neglected or uncontrollable children and juvenile 
offenders and for the supervision of the children engaged in street trading. 

Information as to the number of children granted licenses under the 
Neglected Children Act for street trading, also children permitted under the 
Children’s Protection Act to take part in public exhibitions, at theatres, &c., 
will be found in the Part of this Year Book relating to Social Condition. 

During the year 1912 the cases taken in Children’s Courts numbered 2,869.. 
In addition to these cases, there were 1,876 applications for orders, such as 
the disposal of neglected and uncontrollable children, and the maintenance of 
children, and 942 cases of non-compliance with orders were dealt with. 

The following table shows a classification of cases taken at Children’s Courts. 
during 1912; and as offences committed against children are dealt with by 
these Courts the figures include many cases of adult offenders :— 


Summarily treated. 7 | Committed aoe 
‘otal 
Offences. Convicted. peree Oe Higher Courts. 

M. FR, | M | F M. F, M. ¥. | Total. 
Against the person ../ 65/18, 65| 16| 61] ... | 191] 34| 225 
Against property i 868 32 | 347 20 3 . | 1,218 52 | 1,270 
Against good order ... 299 2 42 6)... & 341 8 | 349 
Other offences... 749 7 | 264 4 1| 1,013; 12 | 1,025 
Total 1,981 | 59 | 718 | 46! 64 1 | 2,763} 106 | 2,869 


The figures shown above and other particulars of Children’s Courts are 
included in the aggregate tables relating to Courts of Petty Sessions. 

The figures following show the number of convictions recorded in each class. 
during the period 1906-12 :-— : 


{ Convictions. 
Offences, |- ; oe - 
| 1906, 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912, 
¢ 
Against the person 63 75 8 | 78 77 73 83 
Against property 769 | 817 696 757 747 814 900 
Against good order 473 579 426 296 302 465 301 
Other offences ... «| 389 600 223 | 243 313 416 756 
Total _...; 1,694 | 2,071 | 1,430 | 1,374 ) 1,439 | 1,768 | 2,040 


The figures for 1912 


Defence Act, 


include 377 convictions under the Commonwealth 
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SmaLtL Depts Courts. 


The total number of small debts cases dealt with by the Small Debts Courts 
during 1912 was 39,833; in only 284 cases was the amount invelved in 
excess of £30. Verdicts were entered for plaintiff in 14,685 cases for a 
total amount of £93,592 ; included in these figures were 144 cases exceeding 
£30, for a gross amount of £5,208. The verdicts for defendants, including 
non-suits, numbered 726, while 17,122 cases were withdrawn or struck out. 
The cases pending at the end of the year numbered 7,302. Garnishee cases 
taken numbered 1,060 ; in these cases the Court may order that all debts due 
by a garnishee to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, 
and further direct that the garnishee pay so much of the amount owing 
as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, garnishee 
orders may only be made for so much as exceeds £2 per week. 

Oral examinations of judgment debtors as to debts due to them ordered on 
the application of a judgment creditor numbered 449 in 1912; interpleader 
cases, as to claims made to goods held under a writ of execution, by a person 
not party to the suit, numbered 53. 


Licensina Courts. 


In the metropolitan district of the State, the Court for granting licenses 
to sell intoxicants consists of the Metropolitan Stipendiary Magistrates, 
with the addition of one or more Justices of the Peace specially appointed, 
bringing the number of occupants of the Bench up to seven, three of whont 
form a quorum. In country districts the local Police Magistrate and two 
Justices of the Peace, also specially apnointed, constitute the Court. In 1882 
the number of licensed houses was 3, 063 ; ; in ‘September, 1907, it was 3,023 ; 
and in 1912, 2,728, the decrease being 300, or 10 per cent. since the first 
local option vote was taken in 1907. 

The Liquor Act, 1912, regulates the sale of intoxicating liquor, and facilitates 
the exercise of the principle of local option. In addition to stringent 
regulations regarding the licensing and mavagement of hotels, the registra- 
tion of clubs in which liquor is sold is compulsory. Registration is granted 
only to properly-conducted associatious, established for a lawful purpose, on 
suitable premises. 

Loca Option. 


The local option vote is taken triennially in terms of the Act of 1912 at 
each general election of the State Parliament. Publicans’ or Cclonial wine 
licenses in any electorate may not exceed the number existent at Ist January, 
1906, except an increase be granted on account of growth of population. 
Clubs may not exceed the number formed before November, 1905, and 
registered before March, 1906. 

Following are the propositions submitted to electors at each general election 
in this connection— 

(a) ‘That the number of existing licenses be continued ; 
(6) That the number of existing licenses be reduced ; 
fc) That no licenses be granted in the electorate ; 

or where resolution (c) has been previously carried — 
(ad) That licenses be restored. 


To carry resolution (c) or (d) the votes in favour must represent three-fifths 
of the total votes polled, and 30 per cent. of the electors on the roll. 
Where resolution (c) is not carried the votes are added to those given for 
resolution (8). 

In electorates where a majority of electors vote for reduction, licenses 
may be reduced by one-fourth. Where the “no license” resolution is carried, 
licenses inthe electorate cease to operate within three years, eg in cases 
of special extension. 
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Particulars of the local option vote taken .at the last three elections are 
shown ir the following statement :— 


! Peete in wht 

Hee ee Electors Votes recorded for— 
Year. ———— = ——— . 

Continuane2. Reduction. Continuance. Redugtion. No-license. 
1907 25 | 65 209, 3814 75,706 178,580 
1910 | 7 14. | ~—- 824,973 38,856 212,889 
1913* 74 15 * 376,733 44,368 241,402 ° 

} 


* Owing to infornalities.at the election, the figures for one clectorate have not yet been published, 


The proposition that no liceuses be granted has not been carried in any 
electorate. In 1907 the proportion of votes recorded for continuance was 
45°16 per cent.; for reduction, 16°33 per cent. ; and for no-license, 38°51 per 
cent. In 1910, the percentages were :— Continuance, 56°35 ; reduction, 6:74.; 
and no-lieense, 36°91. For the eighty-nine electorates for which complete 
returns have been received in regard to the election ef the year 1913 the 
figures are :--Continuance, 56-86 ; reduction, 6-70 ; no-license, 36°44. 

Special Courts are constituted to effect the reductions in accordance with: 
the Act. The time at which the reduced licenses will cease varies from six 
months to three years, according to the character of the house; and under 
special circumstances the latter period may be extended. 

On 10th September, 1907, when the first lecal option vote was taken, 
there were 3,023 hotels in existence—of this number 293 were ordered to be 
closed at dates varying from 10ch September, 1908, to 31st December, 1913. 
At the second local option vote on 14th October 1910, there were 2,869 
hotels, and as a result of the vote 28 were ordered to be closed. At the date 
of the last election (6th December, 1913) there were in existence 2,719 hotel 
licenses, a number of which will be closed in accordance with the local option 
vote. 

LicENSEs. 


Hotel Licenses. 


The following table gives particulars respecting the number of hotels 
in the State, and the average number of residents to each :— 


Yoar. Licenses Avetage yet | Year, | Lieenses | Ay f Hresidd umber 

fssued. | 16 each Hotel. Prt ieee Atel 
| No. | No. 
1900 | 3,163 | 428 i 1907 | 3,022 502 
190] 3,151 434 i 1908 2,980 519 
1902 | 3,132 | 443 1909 2,923 540 
1903 3,128 450 5 1910 2,865 564 
1904 | 3,098 461 1911 2,775 600 
1905 3,063 475 1912 | 2,723 638 
1906 3,055 486 


The annual fee for a Publican’s license is regulated by the annual assessed 
value of the hotel. During the year 1912, an amount of £77,026 was 
collected on account of such licenses. 


Additional Bar Licenses. 

With reference to hotel licenses it may be stated that the Liquor Act 
provides for the issue of ‘ Additional Bar” licenses to holders of publicans’ 
licenses, when liquor is to be sold.in more than one room in the licensed 
premises. During the year 1912 there were 124 of these licenses granted, 
the total amount of license fees collected being £2,423, 
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Railway Refreshment Room Licenses. 


In addition to those shown above, 26 liquor licenses were issued to Railway 
Refreshment Rooms, the annual fee for each license being £30, the total 
fees being £780. These licenses are issued under Executive authority 
and are not granted by Magistrates, 


Booth or Stand Licenses. 


The holder of a Publican’s license may obtain a booth or stand license to 
cover a period not exceeding seven days. Such license entitles the publican 
to sell liquor at a race meeting or some other place of public amusement. 
During 1912 there were 1,940 licenses issued, the total fees received being 
£3,880. 


Packet Licenses. 


These licenses are held by Masters of steamers engaged in the coastal trade 
of the State. In 1912 there were 22 Packet licenses in force, for which an 
amount of £178 was collected as fees. 


Wine Licenses. 


‘The Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry licenses current during 1912 numbered 
“509, for which an amount of £1,527 was received as license fees. There has 
of late years been a considerable decrease in the number of wine licenses, as 
may be seen from the statement, that in 1904 these licenses numbered 695, 
‘in 1907 there were 622, and last year 509, 
The licenses are held chiefly by grocers, restaurant and oyster saloon 
keepers, wine shops and fruit shops, The quantity of wine, cider, or perry 
sold by licensees at one time must not exceed 2 gallons, 


Spirit Merchants’ Licenses. 


Spirit Merchant licenses are held principally by merchants, wholesale wine 
merchants and grocers. The licenses do not come under the operation of 
the Local Option vote. Licensees are not allowed to sella quantity less 
-than 2 gallons of liquor of the same kind at the one time. In 1912 there 
were 186 Spirit Merchant licenses, for which the license fees amounted to 
£4,720, 

Brewers’ Licenses. 

Brewers’ licenses are not affected by the Local Option vote. In 1912 

‘there were 32 of these licenses, the total fees being £660. Full particulars 


regarding Breweries may be found in the chapter of the Year Book dealing 
with Manufacturing Industry. 


Club Piscine: 


The registration of Clubs at which liquor is sold has had a beneficial effect 
on the community. In 1912 the Clubs registered numbered 76, for which 
license fees amounting to £869 were collected. The annual license fee 
is £5 for the first forty members and £1 for each additional forty. The 
Clubs might be classified as follows,—recreation and social, social and 
literary, golf, social and sporting, rowing and bowling, residential and 
yachting, bicycle, gun, lawn tennis, cricket, automobile. 


Billiard and Bagatelle Licenses. 


These licenses are generally held by hotel keepers. The license fee is 
£10 per annum, and during 1912 there were 902 in force, the total fees 
colleeted being £8,745. 
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Auctioneers’ Licenses, 


Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., General and 
District. The annual fee for a general license is £15, and for a district £2, 
aud provision is made for a pro rata payment for licenses issued after the 
commencement of the year. ‘There were 317 of the former and 1,589 of the 
latter current in 1912, the license fees received being £6,642. General 
licenses are available for all parts of the State, while district licenses only 
cover the Police district for which they are issued—but district licenses 
are not issued for the Metropolitan District. Sales by auction are illegal 
after sunset or before sunrise. 


Pawnbrokers’ Licenses. 


In 1912 there were 97 Pawnbrokers’ licenses current in New South 
Wales, for each of which an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours for 
receiving pledges by pawnbrokers are limited, with certain exceptions, to 
between 8 a.m.and 6 p.m., but no restriction is placed on the rate of interest 
charged. 

Hawkers and Pedlers’ Licenses. 


The annual license fee for a hawker trading on foot is £1, and if with 
pack animals or vehicles the charge is £2, The total amount of fees 
received during 1912 was £2,284. 


Licenses 1n Force—ComPaRaTIveE TABLe. 


A table showing the principal licenses in force in 1901, and those current 
in the years 1908-1912, is given hereunder :— 


{ 

Licenge. 1901. | 1908, 1909, 1910. 1911. 1912, 

Publicans’ ... ie wi «| 3,151 2,980 | 2,923 | 2,865 | 2,775 | 2,723 
Additional Bar... a aye vn 127 118 115 118 124 
Railway Refreshment... dee 22 23 | 24 24 29 26 
Booth or Stand... re «| 1,787 1,662 | 1,612 1,765 | 1,829 1,940 
Packet... ete aed 20 28 | 26 23, 24 22 
‘Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry 675 595 | 583 564 | 532 509 
Spirit Merchants’... wee sea 225 189 | 203 195 | 198 186 
Brewers’ ... val see ae 53 38 | 37 37 29 32 
Club we 2 a] ses 76 76 ! 76 7 76 

{ 

Billiard and Bagatelle... iat 678 758 787 856 859 902 
Auctioneers’—General ... eee 199 | 254 282 305 298 317 
District ... Sa 970 1,339 1,328 | 1,405 1,443 1,589 

Pawnbrokers’ et wis est 61 92 92 | 92 105 97 


REGISTRATION OF Dogs, 


The Dog and Goat Act, 1898, prohibits the use of dogs or goats for the 
purpose of drawing or helping to draw any cart, carriage, truck or barrow. 
It is obligatory upon a person keeping a dog to register the same annually. 
The fee is two shillings and sixpence, with a reduction to one shilling 
and three pence for half year. During 1912 there were 131,488 
dogs registered in New South Wales, the fees collected amounting to 
£16,417. In the same year 3,105 stray dogs were destroyed by the 
Metropolitan police, the expenditure being £388. 


Coroners’ Courts. 


Under the Coroners Act, 1912, every stipendiary or police magistrate has 
by virtue of his office the powers and duties of a coroner in all parts of the 
State, except the Metropolitan Police Distric:, which is under the jurisdiction 
‘of the City Coroner. 
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Coronial inquiries must be held in all cases of violent or unnatural death, 
and at the discretion of the Coroner ir cases of destruction or damage to 
property by fire, and on the evidence the Coroner is empowered to commit for 
trial persons judged guilty of manslavzhter, murder, or arson. 

The transactions of Coroners’ Courts resulted in 33 persons being com- 
mitted for trial to higher Courts, viz.:—28 men and 5 women,.the offences 
charged being for murder, 14 males and 2 females; manslaughter, 11 
males aud 3 females ; arson, 3 males. 


\ 


Inguests upon Deaths. 

Under the Coroner’s Court Act, 1904, a Coroner is empowered to hold an 
inquisition, sitting alone; but upon request of a relative, of the secretary of 
any society of which the deceased was a member, or on the order: of the 
‘Minister of Justice, a jury of six is called. The number of deaths during 
1912, the causes of which were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, was 
1,189 of mules and 330 of oa giving a total of 1,519 inquests and magis- 
terial inquiries. Of the 1,519 9 deaths, the verdicts of the courts ey that 
1,178 were caused by ae and of these cases 195 males and 72 females 
were found to have committed suicide. 


Inquests upon Fires. 

Daring 1912 inquiries were held into the origin of 112 fires; accident was 
ascribed as the cause in 5 cases, arson in 24; in 83 instances there was 
insufficient evidence. 

District Courts, &c. 


" District Courts are held for the trial of civil causes where “ihe property 
involved or the amount claimed does not exceed £400, and im cases where a 
title to land not exceeding £200 in value is in question, These Courts are 
presided over by Judges, who also perform the duties of Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions for the trial of prisoners, except those charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts are held during ten months of the year in the metropolis, and 
twice a year in all important country towns. The Judge is not usually 
assisted by a jury ; but in cases where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, 
either of the parties, by giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, may have 
a jury consisting of four or twelve men. On questions of law, and in respect 
of admission cr rejection of evidence, appeal lies to the Supreme Court. At 
the end of 1912 there were 71 District Courts in the State. 

Particulars of suits brought in District Courts during the last eight years 
are given in the following table :— 


Causes tried. Judgment |! 
Total | aa Plaintift | Causes | Gauges | Court 
Year. Causes ot Verdict a \by defautt, | erties pending pies 4 | Costs 
shanted ; ce lca ant | COM tunued. jemsion, Arbi- seas of Claims. sunt 
; Plaintiff. |(including or agree- tration. : - 
non-suits). iment. 
i No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. £ £ 
1904* | 4,042 853 | 198 1,201 1,014 ] ' 795 | 103,007 | 8,944 
1905* ! 3,687 763 186 985 | 999 2 | 742 | 100,262; 9,227 
1906 | 3,27 489 191 1,014 972 2 609 | 123,516 708 
1907 | 2,971 388 T56 852 903 2 670 | 134,991 | 9,470 
1908 3,565 371 194 898 1,239 3 860 | 166,689 | 9,346 
1909 | 4,314 479 191 1,206 1,398 5 | 1,035 | 204,642 | 10,853 
1910 2,930 253 137 740 1,059 3 738 | 130,295 | 8,929 
1911 4,123 376 186. 1,278 1,326 4 | 983 | 199,457 | 11,824 
1912 5,162 454 234 1,60] 1,719 ; 16 1,138 | 270,176 | 15,492 


} 
| 
‘ 


* Year ended on Ist March. 
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Of the 689 causes heard during 1912, only 57 were tried by jury, and in | 
case the jury disagreed. During the same period there were 5 appeals from 
judgments given in District Courts, of which 3 were aflirmed, 1 reversed, 
and 1 not preceeded with. There were also 8 motions for new trials, of which 
5 were granted, The amount of judgment for the plaintiff during the year 
was £83,226. 

The several District Court Judges under the District: Courts Acts, 
numbering nine, and three Judges attached to the Metropolitan District, 
are also the Chairmen of Courts of Quarter Sessions’ and Judges of the 
Court of Review within their respective districts, as well as Judges of the 
Court of Marine Inquiry. 


InDusTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior court, and a court of 
record, having jurisdiction and powers conferred on it by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, 1912, and those conferred in the Industrial Court by the 
Clerical Workers Act, 1910. . 

The Court or an Industrial Board exercising the jurisdiction conferred by 
the Aet is governed in its procedure and ia its decisions by equity and good 
conscience, and is not bound to observe the rules of law governing the 
admissibility of evidence, 


Court of Industrial Arbitration, 


The transactions of the Court of Industrial Arbitration for the year ended ' 
30th June, 1913, show that 211 Goards were constituted and 13 dissolved 
under the Act of 1912. Prosecutions for strikes or Jock-outs numbered 420, 
and for breaches of awards, 17. ‘There were 82 proceedings on appeal from 
the Industrial Registrar and Indastrial Magistrates. The expenditure for 
Boards, representing fees and travelling expenses, amounted to £13,635. 
Further information regarding the transactions of the Court are shown in the 
part of the Year Book relating to “Employment aud Industrial Arbitration.” 


Industrial Magistrates. 
In regard to the proceedings before Industrial Magistrates, the breaches of 
award numbered 1,116. There were 630 cases of failure to keep time and 
pay sheets of employees, 


Industrial Registrar. 


The applications for registration of Unions numbered 27. The records of 
the Industrial Registrar’s Office show that 674 indentures of apprenticeship 
were lodged, and industrial agreements registered numbered 44. 


Investigation Office. 

At the Investigation Office 3,684 complaints were received during the year 
1912-13. There were 1,931 prosecutions, and the fines inflicted amounted to 
£1,572, and costs, £1,159. ‘She amount of arrears paid to employees was 
£4,839. 

Chief Inspector of Factories Office. 

The prosecutions under the Factories and Shops Act numbered 99; Early 

Closing Act, 194; and Minimum Waze Act, 6, 


Tux Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales, consisting of the Chief Justice 
and seven Puisne Judges, has jurisdiction in all matters which, under any 
Imperial Act in force in England on Ist March, 1829, and applicable to 
New South Wales, or under any Imperial Act acopted and directed to be 
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applied in New South Wales, pertained to the jurisdiction of His Majesty’s 
Courts at Westminster, or the respective Judges thereof in the administration 
of justice. Further, every power, jurisdiction, or authority vesting in the 
Court, or the Judges collectively, may be exercised lawfully by two or more 
Judges of the Court. 


The Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges are engaged ordinarily in 
matters of Common Law, including the Criminal and Civil jurisdictions ; 
and under the Supreme Court and Circuit Courts Act, 1900, the Judges 
then holding special jurisdictions were confirmed on their commissions as 
follows :—~- 


The Chief Judge in Equity. 

The Judge exercising the Matrimonial Jurisdiction of the Court. 
The Judge in Bankruptcy. 

The Probate Judge. 


The number of Puisne Judges was limited to six until the limitation was 
repealed by amending legislation, which came into operation on Ist July, 
1912, and provided that when the number amounts to seven, additional 
Judges may he appointed when resolutions are passed in both Houses of 
Parliament that the state of business requires such additional appointments. 


Puisne Judges are maintained to the required number by appointment 
to any vacancy of a barrister qualified by at least five years’ standing, and 
the commission of every appointed Judge is in force during his good 
behaviour, and revocable only upon address of both Houses of the 
Legislature. 


Appointment may be made of any Judge of the District Court as Acting 
.dudge, or of any barrister or solicitor of at least seven years’ standing ; and 
-Judges may be authorised to exercise special jurisdiction, having while so 

engaged co-ordinate jurisdiction with all the power and authority of the 
‘particular commission. 


The emoluments of office are a salary of £2,600 per annum for each Puisne 
Judge, and £3,500 per anniim for the Chief Justice ; and a pension on retire- 
ment after fifteen years’ service, or on permanent disability or infirmity, of 
seven-tenths of the actual salary at date of retirement, such pension in the 
event of acceptance of any new appointment under the Crown to merge or 
be reduced pro tanto during the tenure of appointment according to the 
salary pertaining to such new appointment. 


The work of the Court is taken in four terms, the durations of which are 
arranged by the Judges in the particular jurisdictions, and during vacation, 
to prevent possible delay and consequent mischief, every Judge is empowered 
to make such orders and grant such writs as are ordinarily oaly made or 
granted by the Court. In cases of exigency, such power is exercisable by 

-any Judge during term. Under the Supreme Court and Circuit Courts 
Amendment Act of 1912, the Judges may make rules to empower the 
Prothonotary to sit in Chambers and exercise such jurisdiction, as a Judge 
‘sitting in Chambers, except in matters relating to the liberty of the subject. 


Common Law PRocEDURE. 


Under the Supreme Court Procedure Act, 1900, the parties to an action 
may consent to dispense with a jury, and the finding of a Judge ranks as the 
finding of a jury. Issues under the Real Property Act may also be tried 
without a jury; and applications directed by the Real Property Act, 1900, to 
the Supreme Court may be made to the equitable jurisdiction of the Court, 
or to the Supreme Court holden before three Judges. 
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Ruts or Court. 


Rules of i$ regulating its practice and procedure are made by the 
Judges of the Court, or by any three of them, being variable from time to 
time, subject to the approval of Parliament; but non-compliance with such 
rules does not void any proceeding unless the Court or a Judge direct, though 
such proceedings may be set aside as irregular or amended. 


Equity Procepure. 


Equitable relief may, on rules made, be given on an originating summons, 
appeals lying to the Full Court, and the Equity Court has discretion to refuse 
an administration decree if the questions between the parties can be deter- 
mined otherwise. 


Civit JURISDICTION. 


Civil actions are tried usually before a jury of four persons, but either 
party to the suit, on cause shown, may apply to a Judge in Chambers to 
have the cause tried before a jury of twelve. Twice the uumber of jurors 
required to sit on the case are chosen by lot, froin a pancl summoned by the 
Sheriff, and from that number each of the parties strikes out a proportion, 
the remainder thus selected by both parties constituting the jury. The jury 
find only as to the facts of the case, being bound by the dicta of the Judge 
on points of law. From the Court thus constituted appeal lies to the “ Full 
Court,” sitting in Banco, which is composed generally of at least three of the 
Judges. The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne Judge, 
presides over the Full Court, which gives its decision by majority. New 
trials may be granted where the Judge has admitted erroneously or rejected 
niaterial evidence ; where he has directed the jury wrongly on a point of law ; 
where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence ; or where, from some 
other cause, there has been evidently a miscarriage of justice. 

Provision is made for appeal by a suitor to the Privy Council, subject to 
leave from the Supreme Court. The dispute must involve a minimum 
amount of £500, or affect the construction of a New South Wales statute. 
In other cases, application for leave to appeal must be made directly to the 
Privy Council. The British Government appointed the Chief Justice of 
South Australia to a seat on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, so 
as to secure in the deliberations of the Committee sound advice as to the 
jaws, especially in relation to land, of the States. 


ADMIRALTY CoURT. 


On Ist July, 1911, the Vice-Admiralty Court, constituted by the Chief 
Justice as Judge-Commissary with a Puisne Judge in association, ceased to 
exist aS such: but in its stead, the Supreme Court of the State was erected 
into a Colonial Court of Admiralty, with power to hear and determine 
matters previously determined by the Vice-Admiralty Court. During 1912, 
6 causes were taken in the Admiralty Court—2 for towage service, | for 
wages and disbursements, | for necessaries, 1 for loss by collision, aud 1 for 
salvage. In one case a verdict was given for defendant, and the remaining 
5 cases were settled or not proceeded with. 


SHERIFF’s OFFICE. 


The transactions of the Sherifi’s Office during 1912 included the issue for 
service of 1,240 writs of summons in the Supreme Court, as against 
950 for 1911; the money value involved is not recorded. Other writs issued 
include 335 writs of fieri-facias, involving amounts aggregating £39,898, 
and other writs, including fines and estreats aggregating £7,693 in value, 
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Equity JURISDICTION. 


The Equity Act, 1901, consolidated enactments relating to the practice,. 
procedure, and powers of the Supreme Court in matters of equity demanding 
relief, and including the appointment of guardians of infants and the 
administration of their estates. The Judge in Bankruptcy exercises 
equitable jurisdiction as the Judge in Equity, with the assistance of two 
other Judges, the decision of the majority having the effect of a Full 
Court decision. The Court, in making binding declarations of right, 
may call for the assistance of merchants, engineers, actuaries, or any 
other persons, has power to decide legal titles, to award damages, or grant 
specific performance ; and exercises all the powers of the Common Law Juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. The Court may also delegate investigations 
to the Master in Equity, who is also the Master in Lunacy, and undertakes 
various duties, as of Taxing Officer, Head of the Records and Writ Office, 
&c, At 3lst December, 1912, the Master in Lunacy held Trust Funds 
amounting to £235,927. The following is a statement of the transactions in 
Equity jurisdiction during the last ten years :— 


{ | | Decrees, 


Statements | Statements 


Year, | “or Claims. | of Defence Petitions. |Summonses.| Motions, pide os 
1903 163 9L 117 175 135 806 
1904 211 98 89 176 174 1,245 
1905 180 88 60 192 164 1,050 
1906 149 86 64 183 127 1,030 
1907 72 | 88 71 195 147 1,072 
1908 191 124 65 151 135 1,047 
1909 210 121 66 153 168 1,016 
1910 18] 117 87 166 120 949° 
1911 157 78 100 149 123 871 
1912 | 171 92 92 152 133 816 


was £697,615, the investments being made at interest rates ranging from 1 
to 6 per cent. 
ProBATE JURISDICTION. 


Under the Wills, Probate and Administration Act, 1898, the Supreme 
Court in its Probate Jurisdiction absorbed the powers previously vested in 
the Primary Judge in Equity; and under the Administration Amending 
Act, 1906, formal duties in the granting of probates and letters of adminis- 
tration are delegated to the Registrar of Probates, who is also the Protho- 
notary and Ecclesiastical Clerk. In estates of less value than £300 the 
intervention of a solicitor is unnecessary, and in 1912 probate or letters of 
administration were granted for 450 such estates valued at £60,041. 

The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction for the last ten years is 
shown in the.following table :— 


Probates granted. i Letters of Administration. Total, 
Xeat: Number of | Value of ; Number of | Value of Nuwberof; Value of 
Jet Estates. | Estates. il Estates. | Estates. Estates i Estates. 
“£ | £ & 

1903 1,787 6,345,098 980 834,784 2,767 7,179, 882 
1904 1,854 5,536, 494 996 619,469 2,859) 6,155,963 
1905 1,842 6,999,863 962 714,553 2,804 7,714,416 
1906 1,927 6,697 ,609 925 831,837 2,852 7,529,437 
1907 2.045 6,835,381 1,039 728,118 3,084 7,563,499 
1908 2,114 7,054,170 980 784,402 3,094 7,838,572 
1909 2,104 10,295,793 1,031 846,275 3,185 | 11,142,068 
1910 2,261 7,649,044 1,075 1,184,990 3,336 8,834,934 
1911 2,421 12,257,228 1,168 830,840 3,589 | 13,138,068 
1912 2,467 9,766, 844 1,150 955,232 3,617 | 10,722,076 


—o = 
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The figures here shown represent the gross values of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, but the Stamp Duties Department return shows 
the net values of the estates, excluding those not subject to duty. Probates 
taken out a second time, and included above, also tend to increase the 
difference between the figures recorded for the two Departments. The large 
accretion to the value of estates during 1909 and 1911] is due to the probate 
in one exceptionally large estate in each year. 


Intestate Estates. 


Under the Wills, Probate, and Administration Act, 1898, the Registrar of 
Probates, as Curator of Intestate Estates, under the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, is empowered to apply for orders to administer estates of 
intestates, or of persons who have appointed the Curator as executor, or 
where no executor is appomted. Moncys unclaimed after six years are paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but a rightful claimant may obtain 
payment, without interest, at any subsequent period. ; 

The number of estates opened during 1912 was 785, from which the Curator 
received £54,328, and paid away £26,717 ;. in connection with estates opened 
during previous years £23,693 was received, and £53,249 paid. Commission 
and fees to the amount of £3,305 were paid into the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund during the year. The revenue also benefited to the extent of £7,921 of 
unclaimed moneys, but on the other hand claims amounting to £2,549 were 
received for moueys which had been paid into the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund previously. 


i } ; Estates of Previous Years. 
Adminis. | Value of = 
- f ot aR Disbrrse- . |Unclaimed) 
Year, tered b Estates *" \Fees paid. ; i 
Comiar, received. ments, | ° moneys. | Money Money | alewal 
| | received.| paid. against. 
at | | | 
r 
No. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1911 656 46,293 13,296 3,495 | 13,061 | 24,754 | 50,705 1,540 
1912 785 54,323 | 26,717 3, 305 7,921 | 23,693 | 53,249 2,549 


BANKRUPTCY JURISDICTION. 


Any person unable to meet his debts may surrender his estate for the benefit 
of his creditors, or the latter may, under certain specified conditions, apply 
for a compulsory sequestration, the case coming under the Bankruptcy 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

Certain of the powers vested in the Judge in Bankruptcy are relegated to 
the Registrar in Bankruptcy, and in country districts Police Magistrates 
and Registrars of District Courts appointed as District Registrars, have the 
same powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to the examination 
of bankrupts and the issue of summonses ; but appeal from a decision of the 
Registrar, or of a District Registrar, lies to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who 
also deals with questions relating to priority of claims. 

An official assignee, deputed by the Judge to manage the estates of 
insolvents, receives 24 per cent. commission on the amount realised, and 
24 per cent. on the amount of dividends declared, and in some cases special 
remuneration awarded by the Court. Creditors may accept, and the Court 
endorse, a proposal for a composition, or for a scheme of arrangement, subject 
to the approval of a majority representing three-fourths of the value of all 
approved claims. Such a proposal, being accepted, one or two trustees may 
be appointed in place of, or in addition to, the official assignee. After 
acceptance of a composition, or approval of a scheme of arrangement, a 
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bankrupt’s estate may be released from sequestration. Release may be 
effected when all creditors have been paid in full, or when they have given 
a legal quittance of the debts due. In other cases, a bankrupt may give 
notice, by advertisement, three months from the time of sequestration, 
of his intention to apply for a certificate of discharge, whereupon the Court 
receives a report from the official assignee, and may either grant or refuse an 
absolute order of discharge, suspend the operation of the order for a certain 
time, or grant an order subject to conditions respecting the future earnings 
or income of the bankrupt. Operations in the Bankruptcy Court are 
discussed in detail in the chapter of this volume relating to Private Finance. 

Analysis of the occupations of persons declared bankrupt during 1912 
shows the following grouping :— 


4 Number of | 1 Number of 
Gronp, Bankrupts. | Group. Bankrupts. 
es = at ae Se Wess le 
Professional oe as | 14 | Industrial wa ea wl 158 
Domestic ae fe | 12 |. Primary Producers... | 63 
Commercial : ea ost 87 |i Indefinite 10 
‘Transport and sanmunieadioes| 15 | Total | 359 


According to Bankrupts’ Statements of Affairs, the liabilities of the 
estates sequestrated in 1912 amounted to £210,504, to meet which there 
were said to be assets to the extent of £153,633, thus leaving a deficit of 
£56,871. 

The Court Fees paid to the Treasury were £4,237. 


Divorce anp Marrimoniat Causes JURISDICTION. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales has jurisdiction in divorce, 
dating from the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873, under which the important 
grounds for divorce were adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery and 
cruelty on the part of the husband. The present law is contained in the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1899, under which is vested in the Supreme Court 
jurisdiction in respect of all causes, suits, and matters matrimonial, excepting 
in respect of marriage licenses. Dissolution of marriage may be granted on 
petition as under— 

Husband v. Wife.—Adultery, desertion, or habitual drunkenness and 
neglect of domestic duties, for three years; refusal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards ; 
attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm, or repeated assaults and 
cruel beatings during one year preceding the date of the filing of the petition. 

Wife v. Husband. Adultery and desertion for two years; desertion, or 
habitual drunkenness, with neglect to support and cruelty, for three years; 
refusal to obey an order for restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment 
for three years and upwards; imprisonment under sentences aggregating 
three years, within a quinquennial period ; attempt to murder or to inflict 
grievous bodily harm, or repeated assaults and cruel beatings within one 
year of petition. 

The petitioner must have been domiciled in the State for three years or 
upwards at the time of instituting the suit. 

Judicial separation may be sought on grounds of cruelty or desertion 
without cause extending over two years, and nullity may be declared in 
cases of marriages which are void. 

The law provides also for suits for the restitution of conjugal rights, for 
alimony, and generally for the enactment and enforcement of decrees. 

Particulars as to divorces granted will be found in the part “ Social Con- 
dition” of this Year Book. 
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Common Law JURISDICTION. 


The following table gives the number of writs issued, and the amount 
for which judgment was signed, in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
(Common Law Jurisdiction) during the last ten years. Th: number of 
writs issued includes cases which were subsequently settled by the parties ; 
but the total amount involved in these claims is not, of course, included 
in the sum for which judgment was signed. The amounts for signed 
judgments include taxed costs in all cases where the judgments have been 
completed at the end of the year. During 1912 the total bills of costs 
amounted to £44,628, but from this a sum of £14,476 was taxed off, leaving 
the net costs at £30,152. The Court costs of taxation amounted to £609:— 


Year. | Writs issued.| 7 oi Year. | Writs issued. : ieee ts 
| No. £ | No. £ 

1903 , 4,030 285,801 1908 2,266 189,350 

1904 ; 3,973 220,305 ' 1909 2,023 193,039 

1905 3,719 176,930 1910 | 1,868 139,223 

1906 i 2,404 143,386 1911 | 1,892 169,708 

1907 | 1,832 132,839 1912 2,497 | 258,208 
| | i 


The number of causes set down and tried is shown below: — 


| oor Referred Causes Tried. 

Year seedoen, pieced Arbitra- Verdict for] Verdict for as eee 7 Non- Total 
tion. Plaintiff. | Defendant| o¢ Jury. suited. 

1903 300 102 4 131 39 3; 21 194 
1904 266 87 7 119 38 3 12 172 
1905 260 89 2 102 49 5 53 169 
1906 235 76 2 105 34 5; (13 157 
1907 174 62 4 80 19 1 | 8 108 
1908 221 91 1 86 30 1 12 129 
1809 204 738 1 89 29 2 10 130 
1910 210 80 1 106 19 geet vib 129 
1911 262 94 1 113 40 2 12 167 
1912 260 102 ‘ae 120 36 ve | 2 158 

: { 


The small number of causes set down for hearing in comparison with the 
number of writs issued indicates the extent to which cases are settled out of 
Court, and the effectiveness with which the mere issue of a writ secures 
settlement. 

The Comniercial Causes Act, 1903, provided an expeditious method for 
the trial of commercial causes, which include matters relating to the ordinary 
transactions of merchants and traders, the construction of mercantile 
documents, affreightment, insurance, banking, and mercantile usages. The 
parties to a Supreme Court common law action may secure the Judge’s order 
to have it brought upon the list of Commercial Causes, and from this order 
there can be no appeal. To secure speedy settlement in accordance with the 
aim of the Act the Judge is empowered to dispense with juries, pleadings, and 
technical rules of evidence, and with proofs of writing and documents, and to 
order inspections and admissions ; he may also settle the issues for trial, and 
state a case on points of law for the Full Court. 
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Courts: or Marine Inquiry. 


A Court of Marine Inquiry is constituted of one or more District Court 
Judges assisted by assessors appointed under the Navigation <Act, such 
assessors having power only to advise, and uot to adjudicate, upon any matter 
before the Court. 


Such a Court hears and determines inquiries as to wrecks, shipping casualties, 
charges of incompetency or misconduct of officers, and appeals and references 
under the Navigation Act. Inquiries held during 1912 numbered 22, of 
which 7 were as to collisions and 8 to strandings and shipwrecks, 3 to 
founderings, 3 to losses or supposed losses of vessels, and 1 to alleged miscon- 
duct of officers. The Courts found in 6 cases that blame was not attachable 
to any particular persou; in 7 cases the master was exonerated ; in 10 cases 
masters were found at fault, and 5 had certificates suspended. In a like 
manner 3 inates and 2 engincers were deemed at fault. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal Court of 
Gaol Delivery held quarterly at Sydney, when all prisoners ave tried by a jury 
of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sherif, In capital 
cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the accused, 
is limited to twenty jurors, except for cause shown; and in cases other 
than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, whether felonies 
or misdemeanours, the number challenged may not exceed eight. At the close 
of the case for the prosecution, an accused person may also make a statement 
in his defence without rendering himself liable to cxamination thereupon, 
either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court. The Accused Persons 
Evidence Act, 1898, provides that it shall not be lawful to comment at 
the trial of any person upon the fact that he has refrained from giving 
evidence on oath on his own behalf. The verdict of the jury must be 
unanimous, and they may be detained until they give a verdict or are 
discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned, the prisoner may be 
tried again before another jury. 


Cractir Courts. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Supreme Court and Circuit 
Courts Act, 1900, the State was divided into circuit districts, in which 
Circuit Courts were held by 2 Judge of the Supreme Court, such Courts being 
courts of record, of oyer and terminer, and of assize and nisi prius for New 
South Wales, and of gaol delivery in and for the particular district. 
Jurisdiction in civil actions vested in every Circuit Court, which was 
empowered to try and determine all issues of fact, and inquire into and assess 
damages in actions before the Court. Further, every Circuit Court had 
criminal jurisdiction, to hear and determine all cases of crimes and mis- 
demeanours committed in New South Wales, upon information by or on 
behalf of the Attorney or Sclicitor-General, conviction involving liability 
to the same penalties as if imposed by the, Supreme Court. Procedure 
in Circuit Courts was as established for the Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court and Cireuit Courts Act, which came into force on Ist 
July, 1912, revised the system of circuit towns, and provided for the hearing 
of civil and criminal causes in the country by sittings of the Supreme Court 
at towns and places notified by proclamation as circuit towns ; the Supreme 
Court to be a court of gaol delivery, for which purpose the Court may be 
constituted by one Judge sitting in open Court in the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction. The gaoler at each gaol is required, at prescribed times, to 
make returns to the Supreme Court of persons under detention. 
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QUARTER SESSIONS. 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions are held by Chairmen, who also perform 
the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are eight Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions ; tlie 22 of these preside over the Courts in the metropolitan 
district, and one ack in the following districts :—Southern and Hunter, 
south-western, northern, north-vestern, and western. All offences, except 
those involving the capital penalty, are within the jurisdiction of the Court. 
On the trial of prisoners at Quarter Sessions, at the request of the prisoner’s 
counsel, the Chairmau ust reserve questions of law for the consideration 
of the Sapreme Court. 


OPERATIONS BEFORE HicHer Counts. 


During the year 1912 there were 993 persons, viz.. 947 men and £6 
women, clurged before the higher Courts of the State. The following table 
shows the ecosultes in the cases of these accused persons tor 1911 and 1912 
in comparison :— 


1911. - 1912. 
Bex. ane ee | Sere 
H Withdrawn, ; | | Withdrawn, 
Charged. — Convieted. i discharged, | Charged, | Convicted. | discharged, 
| ac. we. 
} | 
Moles...) ld | 57 | to? | gt | am 888 
Females | 65 | sl |B 8 | 9 17 
Total ... tes 979 533 | 440 | 993 | 629 373 


Classifying accused persons according to the nature of the offences, 
it is found that, in cases both of malos and females, offences against 
property are the most namercus. A statement is given below of the 
principal offences of the persons convicted in uigher Courts during 1912:— 


{ 
Males. Females. Total. 
i t 
Offences, | = | fi } 
1 i) 
Against the person .., ae wf 129 21:8 7 24°1 136 21:9 
Against property... wt B99 66°9 15 51°7 4)0 66°L 
Forgery and against the currency . 46 78 2 6-9 48 i) 
Against good order ... wi Sed 2 3 ; 2 3 
Other offences.. as a sin 19 | Bot o 73 24 39 
} | -, — 

Total... ae vee vj 891 100°0 29 160-0 620 100°0 


, 
The following statement shows the character of the principal offences of 
persons convicted in higher Courts during each of the last five years :— 


Offences. | 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 1912. 

Against the person we awww | 144 | 4s | aes | dat | 136 
Against property ... sei | 384 382 329 313 410 
Forgery and against the currency : we} 66 60 4] 48 48 
Against good order be el see | 12 3 5 14 | 2 
Other offences ove ae | 18 28 | 46 22 24 
Total os 614 | 619 | 546 | 888 | 620 
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Poor Prisoners’ DEFENCE AcT. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, any person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence before 
the jury is sworn, If the judge or committing magistrate considers that 
the person is without adequate means, and that, in the interests of justice 
such legal aid should be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for 
the defence of the accused and payment of expenses of all material 
witnesses, 


SpeciaL Courts. 


Special Courts have been established for the purposes of particular 
legislative enactments, such as the Industrial Arbitration Court and the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court, concerning which details 
are given in part, ‘‘Employment and Arbitration,” of this Year Book, 
and the Land Appeal Court, to deal with matters relating to the various 
Land Acts. 


Lanp APPEAL Court. 


For the year ended 30th June, 1913, the cases referred to the Court 
numbered 76, of which 65 were referred by the Minister for Lands, and 11 
by local Land Boards. Of the cases heard during the period, 57 resulted in 
the appeal being upheld, and 14 were sent back for rehearing, 37 were 
dismissed, and 4 withdrawn. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Courts having Appellate Jurisdiction are the following :—Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, the Supreme Court, the Full Court, the High Court of 
Australia, and, finally, the Privy Council. A Court of Criminal Appeal was 
established in 1912. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


Appeal lies from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter Sessions, 
which so provide a ready means of bringing the orders and convictions of 
Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices under review, and assure co-ordination 
of procedure in the lower Courts. During 1912, 456 appeals were taken 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions in this way, and of this total convictions 
‘were confirmed in 274 cases, varied in +9, and quashed in 68, the balance, 
viz., 65 cases, being not concluded at end of the year. Questions of fact as 
well as of law may be taken before these Courts, and the only savings as to 
the right of appeal from Magistrates’ orders or convictions are as to orders 
made under the Seamen’s Act, and adjudication to imprisonment for failure 
to comply with an order for payment of money, or for tinding sureties. 


Appeals to Supreme Court. 


During 1912, applications for writs of prohibition and mandamus num- 
bered 30, of which 14 were to Judges in Chambers, and 16 to the Full 
Court. Writs granted were 8, viz., 1 of mandamus and 7 of prohibition. 

The special cases numbered 27 , decisions were sustained in 9 and reversed 
‘in 6 from the Magistrates’ Courts. Of Appeals in Land Cases, 6 decisions 
were sustained and § reversed. Included in the Magistrates’ Court Cases 
“which were sustained were 2 Local Government cases, 2 Land and Income 
‘Tax cases, and 1 stated by the Commissioner for Stamp Duties. 


Appeals to Full Court. 


In Common Law 28 cases were taken during 1912, 2 being criminal cases, 
in which 1 conviction from Quarter Sessions, Central Criminal, and Circuit 
Courts was affirmed, and l reversed. The civil cases consisted of 26 new trial 
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motions, of which 6 were granted and 14 refused, and 6 were not proceeded 
with. The following statement shows the appeals in Equity, Probate, 
Bankruptcy, and Divorce, viz. :— 
Equity, 2 sustained and 1 disallowed ; Probate, nil; Bankruptcy, 1 
sustained, 1 not concluded; Divorce, 1 disallowed. 
Appeals from District Courts numbered 11, of which 1 was allowed and 5 
refused, and 5 not proceeded with, 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, to be constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court agaiust his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which involves 
a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other ground which 
appears to the Court to be sufficient. A convicted person may also, with the 
leave of the Court, appeal against the sentence passed on conviction ; in such 
appeal the Court, if it thinks fit, may quash the sentence and substitute 
another either more or less severe. 

During 1912, one application to a judge was granted and 14 refused ; 
21 convictions were affirmed, 2 sentences being varied, 

In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution of the 
verdict and sentence of the court of trial. The Court is also empowered to 
grant a new trial, either or its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


High Court of Australia. 

Under the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the judicial power of the 
Commonwealth vests in the Supreme Court, which has both original and 
appellate jurisdiction as the High Court of Australia. Its original jurisdic- 
tions extends to matters in which the Commonwealth is a party, or 
which lie between States or residents of States. Its appellate jurisdiction 
extends to the hearing and determination of appeals from all judgments, 
decrees, orders and sentences of any justice exercising the original jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court, or any other Federal Court or of the Supreme Court, 
or any other Court of any State from which an appeal previously lay. to the 
King in Council. The judgment of the High Court, in all such cases, is 
final and conclusive ; its sittings are held in the capitals of the States, as 
may be necessary. Hitherto the majority of actions brought before the High 
Court have referred to its appeilate jurisdiction. During 1912 the following 
appeals were made from decisions of Judges of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales :— 


Settled. 


: | 
Jurisdiction. Apreale eet Allowed. | Disallowed. | 
Equity Ligier ge ee 6 y | ss / 2 
Bankruptcy ..00 4. on. 1 1 | | aus 
Divorce ses a eal 1 1 ! Bea eet 
Probate See ae on sae wee | ase 
Common Law... vis | 1] 1 | oes 


In addition, appeals from the Full Court of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales numbered 10, of which 5 were allowed and 5 were dismissed. 
The Full Court also dealt with 4 special cases, 1 certiorari, 4 prohibitions, 1 
appeal from a Justice of the High Court, and one matter referred to it from 
the original jurisdiction of the Court. 
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One appeal from the decision of a Judge exercising Federal jurisdiction in 
New South Wales was allowed. Four notices of appeal under the Land Tax 
Assessment Act of 1910 were filed during 1912, in connection with which 1 
special case was referred to the Full Court. In the other three cases a 
settlement was effected. 

Five applications for Leave to Appeal from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of N.S.W. were refused. 


Appeals to Privy Council. 
During 1912, 4 applications were made and granted for leave to appeal, 
3 in Common Law and 1 in Equity. There were 4 appeals to the Privy 
Council ; 3 in Common Law, 1 of which was upheld and 2 dismissed, and 
1 in Equity was not concluded. 


THE GOVERNMENT IN LITIGATION. 


The Government of the State was concerned in 1,184 actions commenced 
during the year 1912, viz., in 1,131 as plaintiff, and in 53 as defendant. Of 
these actions 852 were settled without coming to trial; the causes tried, 
uumbering only 74, resulted in 66 instances in verdicts for the Government, 
60 being as plaintiff, and 6 as defendant; and 9, as defendant, the decisions 
were against the Government. Causes under consideration at end of the 
year numbered 257. The majority of actions commenced related to 
taxation, viz., 975, and to agriculture 51. 

A review of the actions at law, in which the Government has been con- 
cerned as a party, reveals that for 1912 the causes commenced are small 
compared with the-years 1905, 6, 7, and 8, when there were 8,378, 14,404, 
9,687, and 6,831 actions respectively, 

In connection with the Railway Department, the actions commenced 
numbered 880, of which 732 were settled without trial ; 57 were tried, and 
91 were pending at the end of the year, In 40 of the causes tried verdict 
was given for the Railway Department, viz., 15.as plaintiff and 17 as 
defendant. 

Concerning the Metropclitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, the 
total actions commenced were 59; in 58 the Department was plaintiff, and 
defendant in the other, All of the cases were settled or discontinued. 


PatTents.—Coprricut.—TrapE Mark CEentiricaTes, 


Since Ist June, 1904, the administration of the Patents, Copyright, and 
Trade Marks Acts has devolved upon the Iederal authorities, and a pateut 
granted under the Commonwealth Act is thus afforded protection in all the 
States, and the Territory of Papua, the period for which it remains in 
force being limited to fourteen years. The copyright in a book, the 
performing right in a dramatic or musical work, aud the lecturing right 
in a lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty years after his death. 
The British Copyright Act subject to certain modifications is in force in 
the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912, 

The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may be 
renewed from time to time. Under the ‘Commonwealth Designs Act” an 
industrial design may be protected for ‘five years, and the pericd extended 
to fifteen years, provided it is used in Australia within two years of 
registration. 

Under the various Federal acts, arrangements may be made for the protec- 
tion in other countries of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. 

In all cases the rights of holders under the legislation of a State were 
reserved to them. 
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SoLicrrors AND BARRISTERS, 


A solicitor has the right of audience in all Courts of New South Wales, 
and the Supreme Court may susperd or remove from the roll any solicitor 
who has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 

A candidate seeking admission as solicitor in New South Wales, provided he 
has not been admitted in England, Ireland, or Scotland, orin any State of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, must have qualified by passing examinations as 
outlined in part “Education” of this Year Book. Admission of a solicitor 
may take place during any law term. <A_ solicitor who ccases to 
Practise for two years coutinnously is allowed to resume practice only under 
an order from the Court. A barrister who has been in practice as such for 
five years, having caused himself to be disbarred, may be admitted asa 
solicitor without examination. 

’ The Board for admission of barristers of the Supreme Court. consists of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Attorney-General, and two elected 
members of the Bar. Applicants must have been students-at-law for three, 
or, in the case of graduates, for two years, and. have passed all examinations 
prescribed by the Board. A solicitor who has been in practice for at least 
five years, and who has removed his name from the roll of solicitors, may be 
admitted asa barrister without examination. 

There were, during 1912, 169 barristers practising in New South Wales, 
while the number of solicitors was 1,025. Of the latter, GOS were in the 
Metropolis. 
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POLICE AND PRISON SERVICES. 


Duties oF THE GENERAL PotLice. 


Apart from the preservation of ‘order and the protection of life and 
property, the general polize are charged with a variety of duties, which, 
though beyond the scope of usual police work, are allotted to them as the 
most efficient and economical agents—as in the collection of records and 
statistics, and the pursuit of investigations and inquiries for various branches 
of the Public Service. Upon the police devolve the tasks of compiling new 
electoral rolls and jury lists; of collecting annually, statistics of pastoral 
holdings, manufacturing ind slaughtering establishments, mills, and private 
schools, The police also issue timber, fuel, and quarry licenses, miners’ 
rizhts, business and mineral licenses; and serve as inspectors under the 
following Acts :— 


Liquor. Shearers’ Accommodation. 
Cattle Slaughtering and Diseased Animals Pure Foods. 
and Meat. Of Slaughter-houses, for Shire Councils, 
Tobacco, Magazines and Explosives. 
Dairies Supervision. Vineyards. 
Diseases in Sheep. Weights and Measures, 
Alien Immigration. Commonwealth Old-Age Pensions. 
Fisheries. Factories and Shops. 
Early Closing. State Children’s Relief. 
Noxious Trades. &e., &e. 


In sowe localities the police also act as clerks of petty sessions, gaolers, 
wardens’ clerks, mining registrars, and registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages. 


As regards the services of the police in cases of accident, it is of interest 
to note that during the year 1912, at examinations in swimming held by the 
Royal Life-saving Society, 82 police were successful. Of the total police force 
of 2,610 men at 3lst December, 1912, no less than 504 were the holders 
of First Aid Certificates, 


PoricE Reeutarion Act. 


Retirement of Police at age 60. 


The Police Regulation (Superannuation) Act, No, 28 of 1906, provides that 
the age of retirement from the police force shall be 60 years, except in the case 
of the Inspector-General of Police. Under certain circumstances, however, 
any member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 
years, 


Police Superannuation and Reward Fund. 


During 1912 there were 38 members of the police force superannuated on 
pensions amounting to £6,836 per annum ; 3 were discharged with gratuities 
to the total of £418. The sum of £1,412 was paid from the Police 
Superannuation and Reward Fund as gratuities to six widows, in addition 
to £42 funeral expenses. 
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PonicE Force. 


A police force numbering 2,610 men is maintained under the immediate 
control of an Inspector-General. The following statement shows the 
distribution of the establishment at 3let December, 1912 :— 


tendents| epectors| epectora, geants. | stabtes. | tecrives, TACK'rs) Total 
\ | - 
General Police ... see} | 12 ll 34 218 | 2,094 aS 56 | 2,425 
Detective ,, Gs seh 1 1 1 ee ass 19 | bes 22 
Water vg Tt ies ais | 1 5 48 54 
Traffic By 1 Save wef 1 a 1 4 97 Ea eee 103 
Weights& Measures Office! M5 tee i 1 5 ac eh 6 
feat Re Neh SA ee a 
Total... | 14 | 12 | 37 | 228 [2,24 19 | 56 2,610 

j | 


In addition to the above there are five women attached to the police 
stations as searchers. 


It is to be expected that with a steadily increasing population the strength 
of the police establishment will advance also ; but, as the following statement 
shows, during the last nine years the increases have not been proportionate ; 
the extension of population has been so much more rapid than the extension 
of the police force, that the ratio of one policeman to 624 inhabitants, as 
subsisting at the end of 1904, and approximately for several years previously, 
has changed gradually, so that for 1912 the ratio was one policeman to 696 
inhabitants :— 


Inhabitants Inhabitants 
Numb Numb 

Seen of Pol ice. Police One bieca of Police. Police Office Tr. 

= nis 
1903 | 2,970 |. 624 | 1908 2,417 645 
1904 2,310 624 1909 2,435 656 
1905 2,342 | 627 1910 2,447 670 
1906 2,342 | 640 191] 2,487 683 

{ 24 
1907 2,381 | 643 1912 2,554 696 

HT 


— ——3 


In connection with the duties of the Water Police, it may be stated that 
the crews of vessels visiting Sydney during 1912 numbered 160,891, and at 
Newcastle 26,532. These figures are exclusive of the crews of the many 
vessels engaged in trading between ports of the State. 


In the metropolitan district the Traffic Police inspect public vehicles, test 
taximeters, regulate and control the use of motor vehicles upon public streets, 
besides exercising a general control over all street traffic, In this connection 
2,537 accidents were recorded in public streets within the metropolitan area, 
and 773 persons were taken to hospitals by the Traffic Police, : 
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VEHICLES AND LIcENSEs. 
Metropokten Traffie Act. , 


The amount of traffic controlled by the Metropolitan Traffic Police may be 
seen in the following table, which shows the licenses granted under the 
Metropolitan Tratiic Act fur each class of vehicles during the years 1911 
and 1912 :— 


{ { 
Licenses Issued, |! Licenses Issued. 
| i | 
License, eae SS License. re jee ee 
| 91.- | 1912 | ili. | 1912. 
| | 
| s d.| No. No ls. dv; No No, 
Re | ee 
Cab... ue | 200, 772 | 768 || Motor-van driver...|5 0| 9 18 
Motor cab ... 1 200 0 155 208 i Omnibus driver ...) 5 0 | 97 70 
* i | 1 
Van... s,s 20.0) 1,803 | 1,468 || Motor-bus driver ., 5 0, 6 4 
Motor van ... vee 20 0 3 11 | Conductor .., wl Sd 0] 9 6 
Omnibus... «| 40 0 | 64 43 || Transfer .., + 1 0 230 251 
Motor ’bus .., si 40 0: 4 2 {| Permit... ..| 1 0] 238 277 
t | alone 
Cab driver ... (5 0] 917 932"|| Badge “| 2 0) 209 229 
Motor-cab driver .... 5 0; 248 289 || Taximeter test ...110 0 285 355 
Van driver... ...) 5 0 (1,561 | 1,749 


The Revenue obtained under the Metropolitan Traffic Act was £3,312 for 
the year 1911, and £3,548 for the year 1912. 


Motor Traffic Act and Regulations. 


Certificates and Licenses granted under the Motor Traffic Act and 
Regulations during the years 1911 and 1912 are shown below :-— 


— 


Licenses Issued, Licenses Issued. 
Certificate or License, |Annual —_ Certificate or License, |Annual 
Fee, Fee, 

1911, { 1912, : Jol. | 1012. 

s.d, | No, No. s. d.| No No. 


Lo 


Motor vehicle «| 20 0 | 3,975 | 5,944 || Motor cycle duplicate.. 
Motor vehicle driver] 5 0 | 5,517 | 8,834 || Learner’s permit ... 


Motor cycle... «| 2 6 | 2,788 | 3,804 || Transfers ... oe 


6 

6 | 1,948 | 2,955 
6| 666! 1,014 
0 


tb wp 


Motor cycle rider....| Free | 3,323 | 4,596 || New number plate 292 565 


The Revenue obtained under the Motor Traffic Act was £6,661 for the 
year 1911, and £9,184 for the year 1912, 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The inspection and verification of weights, measures, and weighing 
instruments at traders’ premises is a duty of the Police. Transactions during 
the year 1912 were as follow :— 


Inspection. 
t - 
Metro- Metro- 
* Country a Country 
Pigtrict, Districts, pen Districts. 

Premises visited ... --., 10,935 1,151 || Weighing Instruments— 

Weiguits— Total examined...) 16,156 | __ 1,460 
Total examined ,..|_ 55,097 | 7,334 Correct wee e.| 13,596 1,366 
Correct oua ees} 47,395 6,890 

Seizures of Material ... 35 13 

Measures of Length— ’ 

Total examined ,.., 6,995 | 228 |) Prosecutions  .0. ies BO 8 
Correct a ve, 6,685 | 228 . 
Cautions issued... | 93,136 pe ane 

Measures of Capacity— j 
Total examined.) 20,743 | 771 || Fimes esa ‘ove ia 80 6 
Correct ats »! 19,925 | 756 

Verification. 
i t 1 od 
Metro- 3 i Metro- 
! vee, | Country |! : Country 
| District, | Districts, Poriten | Districts. _ 
ra “I | a ena 
Weights— | | Weighing Instruments—! 
Total examined ...) 29,120 | 4,142 an Sarre, i Sere 
Correct A  381g3 | 3,962 | Total examined vl 6,797 1,135 
| i Correct» wa 4s 6,820 | 1,108 

Measures of Length— | 
Total examined ..,; 3,155 35 || Fees collected ... veel 892 128 
Correct ai we) 8,158 | 34 ~ 

| | 

Measures of Capacity— | 
Total examined...) 12,195 1,350 
Correct Se «| 11,651} 1,306 | 

| j 


Inspections at Bakehouses and Shops. 
The inspections by the police under the Bread Act during 1912 were :— 


1 


J 


pot | Santry | pottan | Sourby 
Districs. | j District. . 
7 Bs | fo Z = ae s 
Premises visited ... eck 652) ..... . | Prosecutions ,., ea 3 2 
Weights found correct, ...) 610 | 493 |, Cautions... vee +! 39 | cores 
sy », incorrect | 42 | 13) Fimes ave £) 14 6 
i 


Inspections of Coal-weighing Machinery, 
The inspection of coal-weighing machinery under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act in New South Wales, as performed by the police during the year 1912, 


was as follows :— 


= 7 — 


136 f Machines found correct.., us 274 


Mines visited bak See on 


| 
Machines examined we | 286 7 a s+ incorrect m 12 
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APPREHENSIONS BY POLICE. 


Tn the following table are given the total number of persons apprehended 
by the police, and the proportion per 1,000 of the population at intervals 
since 1895 :-— 


a ae | Arrests. / Arrests. paces 
Year, : Year. ; : ~ t 
e 1,000 of | ,000 
H Number, Population. | Number. | Population: 
ects 1 i 
“| 
1895 36,939 29°5 1908 41,301 26°7 
1900 37,462 27°7 1909 40,865 25°9 
1905 38,172 26'2 1$10 45,914 284 
1906 39,609 26°7 191] 47,022 28°2 
1907 41,842 27°6 1912 54,715 815 


The above figures relate to the total number of arrests made by the police 
in each year irrespective of individuals. Following is a statement showing 
the classes of offences for which arrests were made during 1912, and the 
relative importance of each class, as shown by the proportion per cent. of 
the total :— 


Number of Arrests. Proportion of Total. ae 
Offences. i 

: Males. Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.) Total, 
Against the Person See bee :.-{ 2,011 121 2,132 4'1 | 21 3°9 
»» Property... ws ss | 5,185) 501) 5,686] 106; 85) 10-4 
5, Currency, &. ... os ait 113 6 119 ‘2 ‘1 2 
‘5, Good Order sce wee ...| 39,470 , 5,211 | 44,681 80°8 88-9 81-7 
Other offences, vee vee | 2,072 25 | 2,097 43 “4 3°8 

Eee = is Ee te 
Total Hs wes | 48,851 | 5,864 | 54,715 | 100-0 100-0 100°0 

! 


In connection with the operations of Magistrates’ Courts, the figures re- 
lating to cases instituted by summons, as well as by arrest, are given in some 
detail on a previous page. 

PRISON POPULATION. 

There are in New South Wales 30 gaol establishments ; of these, 5 are 
principal, 12 minor, and 13 police gaols. The total number of cells in all 
gaols is 2,279, and only one occupant is allowed in each cell. 

The number of prisoners in confinement at the close of each year during 
the last eight years will be found below :— 


( t 
| Under Sentence. Awaiting Trial. Total. 

Year, > : 

- all Males. Females. Males. | Females. Males. Females, Total. 
1905 1,414 155 94 15 1,508 170 1,678 
1906 1, 281 149 76 13 1,357 162 1,519 
1907 1,275 162 47 6 1,322 168 1,490 
1908 1,258 159 72 11 1,330 170 1,500 
1909 1,196 137 86 1] 1,282 148 1,430 
1910 1,114 124 79 6 1,193 130 1,323 

- 191] 1,066 107 68 8 1,134 115 1,249 
1912 1,145 112 94 12 1,239 124 1,363 


The prisoners under sentence at the end of the year 1912 are exclusive of 
inebriates, viz., 41 men and 65 women, but include 1 male debtor. 
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Nationalities and Ages. 


During 1912, 11,361 convicted and unconvicted persons were received into, 
and 11,247 discharged from, the institutions. Of the persons received 4,594, 
representing 40 per cent., were born outside the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The following statement shows the grouping according to ages of persons 
received during the: last five years :— 


Age Group. 1998, 7909. 1910. 1911, 1912, 
i j 
Years, | { | 
Under 16 or 23 12 2 6 | 9 
16-20... pe 1,208 1,118 933 S97! 1,079 
21-24, ..| 1,306 1,343 1,105 1,136 | 1,261 
25-29. sesh 1,880 1,819 1,543 | 1,483 | 1,837 
30-34 ot 1,609 | 1,423 1,258 | 1,223 1,589 
35-39... ail 1,613 1,489 1,172 1,157 1,426 
40-44. wel 1,426 1,304 1,159 1,012 1,152 
45-49 a 1,149 1,043 933 873 1,082 
50 and over ie 1,994 | 1,952 | 1,710 1,710 1,892 
Not stated ant 46 | 47 | 34 35 34 
| sa 
Total | 12,254 11,550 | 9,849 9,532 11,361 


As will be seen by reference to the detail figures showing the operations 
of Magistrates’ Court&%, the proportion of cases remanded to higher courts 
is comparatively small. The majority of offences charged before the 
lower courts result in summary convictions for which, during 1912, fines 
were imposed and paid fully in 63 per cent. of cases; in 28 per cent, of 
convictions, involving imprisonment only in default of pzyment, the fine was 
in most cases paid, in whole or in part, with remission of sentence in 
proportion. Only in 3:4 per cent. of convictions was imprisonment 
peremptory, and mainly from such convictions, numbering 2,624 during 1912, 
was derived the prison population previously shown. 


Decreasing Prison Population. 


The total prison population at the close of 1912 was 1,363, ik with the 
exception of the last two years, represents the lowest level over a period of 
38 years, while the following table, showing the relative position of general 
to prison population, and the gaol entries at intervals since 1875, proves that 

while the strength of the general population has been trebled, the prison 
population as between 1875 and 1912 has actually decreased by 6 per cent. ; 
the gaol entries shown below represent convicted and unconvicted persons as 


] Ratio of Gaol 
General Gaol Entries Sal per 1,000 
ar, Popul . ‘opulation at y 

ac feinbiecear ber, during Year, AlanDessinher: Popalanon. 

1 
1875 594,297 11,832 1,453 2-44 
1885 949,570 20,740 2,562 2°70 
1895 1,262,270 18,552 2,460 1°95 
1905 1,469,153 13,380 1,678 114 
1910 1,638,220 9,849 1,320* “Sk 
1911 1,698,736 9,532 1,249* “74 
1912 1,778,962 11,361 | = 1,363* 77 


* Exclusive of inebriates detained. 

To attempt to ascribe precise reasons for the decrease of the prison popu- 
lation is futile. Undoubtedly external influences, such as the extension of 
educational facilities, which tend to mould the law-abiding instincts of a 
community, and the continuance of fairly prosperous conditions in industry © 
generally, have been potent factors in reducing the number of offenders. 
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Relaxation in administration of the law might readily cause a decrease in 
detected crime, but it is to be remembered that such decreases as are shown 
have resulted in spite of a thoroughly consistent administrative policy, and 
concurrently with the passing of new laws which impose higher standards 
of life, and necessarily extend the area of opportunity for offence. 

A. survey of the list of statutes bearing upon matters of law and orderliness 
shows that the years that were richest numerically in the production of 
specific enactments were from 1898 to 1902; but this period covers the 
interval when consolidation of existing enactments as at 1896 was being 
affected ; in more recent years, from 1903 to the present date, the original 
enactments numbered ten and amendments numbered thirteen. Included in 
the original enactments of the later period, however, are several which mark 
radical alterations of policy, ¢.g., the Influx of Criminals Prevention Act, 1903; 
Habitual Criminals Act, 1905; Prisoners Detention Act, 1908; Crimes 
(Girls’ Protection) Acts, 1910 and 1911; and the Criminal Appeal Act, 1912. 

The Deserted Wives and Children Amending Act, 1913, empowers the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons to direct a prisoner committed to prison under 
the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901, or the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, to perform any specified class of work, An estimate is made of 
the value of the work performed, and after a deduction is made from the 
amount for the prisoner’s keep, the remainder is applied in, or towards, 
satisfaction of the order for the support of the wife or children of the 
prisoner under the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 6901, or the order for 
maintenance, education, expenses, and costs under the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, or in or towards the deposit of any sum for preliminary expenses, and 
the payment into Court of the amount ordered to be secured by recognisances 
under the Infant Protection Act. 


InstitUTionaL TREATMENT. 


Grading of Establishments. 


The prison establishments are graded with a view to the concentration of 
prison population in institutions large enough to ensure efficiency of super- 
vision with economy of administration, and the maintenance of a strict and 
disciplinary organisation conducive to the highest ideals of reform. 

During the iast ten years the number of gaol establishments has been 
reduced from 60 in 1902 to 30 in 1912. In furtherance of the policy of 
concentration of prisoners, it was resolved in August, 1912, to close the 
Shaftesbury Institation. 

The central establishment at Darlinghurst is reserved as a clearing-house, 
and also as a hospital for persons requiring medical care. From the Darling- 
hurst centre long-sentence prisoners are distributed to the principal country 
establishments, which are reserved for men in their special classes, viz., 
Goulburn for first offenders; Bathurst for men previously convicted but: 
deemed amenable to reformative influences; Parramatta for more confirmed 
or habitual criminals; and Grafton for special cases. Maitland Gaol is 
reserved for men from the Northern District, with sentences not exceeding 
six months ; and other and smaller establishments, as at Armidale, Young, 
Tamworth, Albury, &c., are used for short-sentence prisoncrs in the particular 
districts; while at the police gaols and lock-ups are detained only prisoners 
with sentences of less than fourteen days. 


Classification and Segregation. 
In all the large establishments an inter-classification system is operative, 
which assures the segregation of the inmates in various classes as to age and 


conduct, and transfers are effected when necessary from class to class, or 
from one establishment to another, 
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The various classes are distinguished as follows :— 
1. Sentences of penal servitude, or of over two years, with hard labour. 
2..Sentences of less than two years, with hard labour, for felony or 
misdemeanour. 

Sentences of imprisonment or indeterminate sentences. 

. Persons awaiting trial or under examination. 

. Mental defectives. 

. Debtors. 

. Youthful offenders, i.e, men and yeuths under age 25, with sentences 

f less than twelve months. 
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Restricted Association. 


Prisoners under classes 1 and 2 are further subjected to divisional treat- 
ment, te, they earn their right to promotion by exemplary conduct till 
placed in associated labour ; but otherwise they are kept in separate cells, from 
which they go to the probationary ‘division, when they beuefit by various 
privileges preparatory to release. 

For several years the principle of restricted association has been enforced, 
and has yielded results which demonstrate the unsoundness of the older 
principle of classification in groups according to length of service merely. 
Uuder present conditions association while at work, at exercise, and at 
religious instruction, is subject to the closest supervision ; cells are lighted, 
aud literature is made available from the prison libraries, which, in 
December, 1912, contained 25,485 volumes. 

The enforcement of this system of isolation has involved heavy expendi- 
ture, which has been counterbalanced, however, by the advantages accruing 
from the policy of concentration , quite apart from the moral benefit ensuing 
to the prisoners. Separate confinement is practically abolished, the maximum 
period enforceable being four weeks. . 


Prisoners’ Dietary. 


In pursuance of the general scheme of prison reform the prisoners’ dietary 
has been revised by a board composed mainly of medical experts. The new 
dietary comprising six classes has been based on the nature of the employment, 
the penal element being eliminated, while special consideration was given 
to the dietary of offenders of the vagrant class. 

The following summary shows the ingredients and quantities of the dietary 
in force in the prisons of this State :— - 


Bs Daily Allowance in Ounces, 

$ Sex, 7 

A Bread. |Maizemeall Meat. |Vegetalges| Rice. Sugar. 

; { Mi| u.] 8 6 8 Fl er 
F 12 6 4 8 4 apace 

2 M 18 8 8 12 2 . 
F 14 6, 6 10 > ee (ree "i 

3 M 18 8 12 12 4 “a 
F 16 6 10 12 2 1 

4 M 24 6 16 16 3 1 

5 g M/| 16 | 4... ’ peasse:. IP -saeae * eeoas Seseed 

i| F 16 deskes wunshe WW laaeeve teres ae 
6 M 16 8 12 4 1 


In addition, $ ounce of salt is allowed with each ration, and where females 
are employed at washing, etc.; they may be allowed a pint of tea daily, after 
ene month’s servitude. 

Inebriates are dieted under rations numbers 2 and 3, but may be granted 
indulgences on obtaining marks for conduct and industry, 
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BREACHES OF Prison ReGuLaTions. 


Breaches of prison regulations are rare, the punishments imposed for such 
infractions of discipline affecting only 2°2 per cent of the total number ot 
irisoners received into the gaols during the year 1912. A Visiting Justice is 
:ppointed under the Prisons Act, 1899, to visit each prison at least once in 
every week, and Judges of the Supreme Court and Justices of the Peace 
may at any time visit and examine any prison. The Visiting Justice is 
empowered to hear and determine all complaints made against a prisoner for 
disobeying the rules of the gaol, or for having committed any offence, and to 
pass sentence of solitary confinement for a term not exceeding seven days, 
Drastic forms of punishment, such as long terms of solitary confinement, 
have been replaced by a policy of deprivation of privileges, and experience 
shows that the latter method is effective. No corporal punishments have 
been inflicted for prison offences in New South Wales since May, 1900. 


IDEALS OF THE SysTEM. 


The aim of the whole prison system of the State is so to educate offenders 
and to remould their habits, as to enable them to obtain their freedom 
and to use it advantageously to themselves and to the community. 
The idea of imprisonment as punitive or retributive is no longer entertained, 
but it is taken as axiomatic that the committal of crime demonstrates unfit- 
ness to be at liberty and to compete with normal individuals in the struggle for 
existence ; and while not yet attempting to distinguish and eliminate the 
causes, hereditary or acquired, which tend to manufacture criminals, the effort 
is made to segregate the undesirables until they shall have acquired and 
evinced normal characteristics. To this end sentences of sufficient length are 
desirable, especially in cases of declared habitual criminals. 


IMPRISONMENT IN Liev oF FINE. 


Under the Justices Act, 1902, imprisonment for non-payment of an amount 
adjudged to be paid on order of a Justice may be curtailed by payment of a 
portion of the fine, for which a proportionate part of the sentence may 
be remitted, and under the Crimes Act, -1900, and its amendment of 1905, 
provision is made for the payment of fines in instalments. The following 
table shows the extent to which diminution in the term of confinement was 
commuted by money payment during the past five years :— 


1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 


Persons committed to- gaol in default of 1 
payment of fines a ~ | 7,158 | 6,471 | 5,027 | 4,959 
Prisoners subsequently released after pay- 
ing portion of fines et ee 
Days prisoners, would have served if por- 
tion of fines had not been paid ...| 46,665 | 42,760 | 45,573 | 41,104 | 55,835 
Days remitted by part-payment of fines ...| 29,147 | 29,773 | 32,823 | 30,120 | 40,000 
Amount received at gaol as part-payment 
of fines... su és aes ...| £3,193 | £2,924 | £2,881 | £3,153 | £4,255 


On 
Sy 
QP 
= 
~ 


1,538 | 1,435 | 1,385] 1,480/ 1,807 


In the year 1912, 71 per cent. of the total persons received into gaol were 
detained in default of payment of fines. Of the 5,844 so detained, 1,807 
subsequently obtained release by paying part fines proportionate with 
unserved balance of sentence, and an amount of £4,255 was received at the 

aols. 
: The question of short sentences in lieu of paying fines is engaging the 
attention of the Prison Authorities generally, and it is agreed that a system 
is required, in which time to pay should be allowed when there is a fair 
prospect of recovering the fine. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DeEsT. 


During 1912, 32 men and 3 women were imprisoned for debt, but the time 
of detention, as a rule, extended over a short period, and the number of 
debtors in confinement at any given time was not Jarge. At the end of 
the year 1912 there was one debtor (male) in gaol. The number of persons 
sent to gaol for debt during each of the last ten years is given in the 
following table:— 


Year. Males. | Females. | Total. | | Year. Males. | Ferriales. Total. 
1903 53 6 59 1908 43 3 46 
1904 62 vi 69 1909 40 5 45 
1905 63 12 75 1910 34 ase 34 
1906 57 14 7) 1911 33 1 34 
1907 42 4 46 1912 32 3 35 


Sprout TREATMENT. 
First Offenders. 


‘When any person, not previously convicted of an indictable offence is 
convicted for a minor offence and sentenced, the Court, under the pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act, may suspend the sentence upon a recognisance, 
without, sureties, for good behaviour ‘during the period covered by the 
sentence, the probationary term being, however, not less than one year. 
An examination is made for purposes of identification, and the offender is 
required to report himself periodically. If his conduct be not satisfactory he 
becomes liable to imprisonment for the unexpired portion of the sentence ; 
but good behaviour during the whole vrobationary period will cancel the 
conviction. During 1912, there were 361] persons, viz., 253 at Magistrates’, 
and 108 at Higher Conrts, released as first offenders; of these, 324 were 
men, and 37 women. These figures do uot include 783 children released 
on probation from the Children’s Court, under the Neglected Children and 
Juvenile Offenders Act, 1905. 

The records of prisoners, convicted at Gaol deliveries and Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, show that, out of 622 persons convicted during 1912, 297 had not 
been convicted previously. 

At Goulburn Gaol special reformative treatment is provided for first 
offenders—useful employment, educational facilities, physical drill, and strict 
classification in order to prevent the association of prisoners of vicious 
tendencies. That this plan is an important factor in the deterrent 
influence of the prison system, is evinced by the small proportion of 
re-convictions of prisoners passing through the treatment. In the period 
1901-1911, 1,417 prisoners were discharged -from Goulburn Gaol, and of these 
164, or less than 12 per cent. have been re-convicted. 


YoururvuL OrrenpDens. 


Under the Borstal system, as applied in England, the ages between 16 
and 21, or in certain cases 23 years, are regarded as essentially the critical 
years during which temptation is hardest to resist, and during which also 
young offenders may reap most benefit from disciplinary and moral influences 
and industrial training. In New South Wales, the upward limit is set at 
age 25, and a strict line of demarcation is drawn between offenders over 
and under that age. Offenders under age 25 are classified in age-groups, 
and also according to length of sentence over or under 12 months, and 
diyisional treatment is accorded. Special scholastic, industrial, religious, 
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disciplinary, and physical ‘training courses are enforced, for the last of which 
facilities in the form of workshops are available. Particularly is it found 
that healthy outdoor agricultural work supplies an effective means of 
ensuring profitable employment when the offenders are released conditionally, 
Great discrimination and special care are necessary to prevent such youthful 
offenders from becoming confirmed criminals. 

During 1912 there were 563 prisoners eligible for instruction—170 at 
Darlinghurst, 161 at Parramatta, 119 at Bathurst, and 113 at Goulburn, Of 
this number, 19 were quite illiterate and 210 were mere beginners, 2.¢., 229 
‘were practically uneducated, being 41 per ceut. of the total eligible, who are 
drawn mainly trom offenders under the age of 25 years. 


WomeEN IN Prisons. 


Prior to 1909 the principal establishment for women at Biloela lacked 
adequate accommodation to permit of systematic classification and segregation 
of the prisoners, thus rendering reformative measures hopeless. In August, 
1909, a specially designed and fully equipped establishment was opened, 
at Long Bay, and to this central institution are sent all prisoners. 
from the metropolitan district, and all long-sentence prisoners from 
extra-metropolitan districts. Short-sentence prisoners in the latter dis- 
tricts are detained at the largest local establishment. At Long Bay an 
exhaustive system of cl lassification i is inforce. Accommodation is provided by 
means of 290 separate rooms, ranged in four halls, one hall being reserved 
for inebriates. In addition there are workrooms, dining and reception rooms, 
and a special hospital; each inmate occupies a separate’ room when not 
engaged in the workrooms ; and exercise takes the form of physical drill, in 
separate divisions. In August, 1912, the seven inmates (inebriates) of the 
Shaftesbury Institution were transferred to the State Reformatory, tlius. 
completing the system of concentration in the Metropolis. 

During 1912, 1,405 women were received and 1,406 discharged from 
Long ‘Bay, the number remaining at end of the year being 97. More 
than. 75 per cent. of the women received at all gaols were committed on sen- 
tences of one month and less, and consequently presented little opportunity 
for the application of reformative measures. The industrial activity of 
the institution resulted in an output of manufactures, the value of 
which, added to that of gardening and domestic services, was calculated 
at £2, 366. Qut-door employment has effected marked mental and ‘physicak 
improvement in the women; other employment is available at’ knitting, 
needlework, cooking, and services of a domestic character. During 1912: 
the daily average at the Long Bay State Reformatory was 118 ; aul 43. 
prisoners were punished for breaches of the regulations of the establishment. 

In 1912, at all gaols, 1,29 female prisoners were received under sentence, 
and the following tab'e shows the daily average number of women detained 
in the gaols of New South Wales since 1905 :-— 


Daily . oe Daily. z 
Year. Average. Year. Average. ‘ 
1905 189“ + - 1809 175 
4 1906... = «(163i _ 1910, 150 , 
1907 164 ee) 0 ns Chee a 
1908 162 1912 | 148 


HantrvuaL~ Cisne AND PREVENTIVE DETENTION. 


The Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, empowers a judge to declare a¥‘an 
habitual criminal any person already convicted ‘on ‘three, ‘or in certain cases 
two, occasions of specified criminal charges, either within: or without:'the 
Srate, similar to the offence then charged.* A’ definite seritence ‘is imposed 
and served on account of the offéricé charged, and snpeaiuentty the’ eionnts 


Nee 
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is detained for an indefinite term, until he is deemed fit for freedom. 
Provision is made for a Consultation Committee of visiting officers and the 
governor of the prison, to whom each case is to be reported regularly. 

This system of treatment acts as a deterrent to the existence of professional 
criminals, and moreover confers an incalculable benefit, on society directly, 
and also indirectly, by removing the force of examples of criminality. 

Three men were declared to be habitual criminals during 1912—making a 
total of 51 men and 1 woman so declared since the inception cf the Act. OF 
this number, 3 men died, 5 were released on medical grounds, and 6 on 
account of technical flaws in the declaration determining their detention, so 
that at the end of 1912 there were under detenti u 19 wen who had not yet 
completed the definite period, a:.d 18 men and | woman who had passed 
through the definite term. 

Of the habitual criminals in gaol on 3ist December, 1912, in the 
definite stage, the range cf sentences was from 1 to 14 years, with 
slightly more then half the number at 5 years. On the completion 
of the definite term under the ordinary prison regulations, the habitual 
criminal passes to the indeterminate stage, which is divided into three 
grades—intermediate, higher, and special ; a minimum period of 4 years 8 
months must be spent in the lower grades before the prisoner can gain 
admission to the special grade wherein cases may be brought uncer con- 
sideration with a view to release. On account of the Jength of the definite 
terms imposed in some cases, many prisoners’ have been deprived of the hope 
of liberty, except at a very advanced age. This fact has given rise to the 
question as to whether better reforiuative results could be ohtained if an 
equal period of definite sentence were fixed for all cases, As release is 
allowed only on sufficient justification being shown, it is considered that a 
term of moderate length would meet the purposes of the system, and at the 
same time encourage good conduct and industry in order to gain release. 

At the end of 1912, of the 19 prisoners in the indeterminat: stage, 8 had 
succeeded in passing into the higher grade, whilst the one nian who had been 
classed in the special grade in 1911 was released, conditionally, only to 
be re-convicted during the year and committed to his former custody as an 
habitual criminal, 

An important proviso of the Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while 
under detention as an habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some 
useful trade, and receive at least one-half of the proceeds of his work. As 
these persons, asa rule, have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, 
facilities are afforded them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training 
in some remunerative employment, such as brush or hoot-making, carpentering 
or tailoring. 7 : 

The benefits accruing to the system of indeterminate sentences, as 


initiated in New South Wales, have led to its adoption in other communities, 


in New Zealand the Habitual Criminals and Offenders Act, 1906, 
‘empowers a judge to order the detention of declared habitual criminals ; in 
South Australia, the Habitual Criminals Amendment Act, 1907, follows 
zlosely on the lines of the New South Wales Act; and somewhat similar 
provisions are contained in the Tasmanian Habitual Criminals and Offenders 
Act, 1907. In Victoria, the Indeterminate Sentences Act, 1908, provides for 
the adoption of the indeterminate sentence for habitual criminals, and also 
for certain other classes of offenders. The probation system was made 
applicable to adults as well as minors, and a special board was appointed to 
supervise the operations of the law. In ‘Western Australia provision was 
made for preventive detention of habitual criminals under the Criminal Code 
Amendment Act of 1911, It is recognised that the Australian States now 
show the most advanced legislation in regard to reformative detention. 


~ 
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at the International Prison Congress held at Washington, in the United 
States of America, in 1910, resolutions were passed approving the principle 
of indeterminate sentences, and recommending the introduction of the system. 
The Congress further resolved that the reformatoiy system is incompatible 
with short sentences, and a relatively long period of reformatory treatment is 
more likely to be beneficial than repeated short ters of imprisonment under 
severer conditions. As to general principles, various resolutions were passed 
contirming the dual bases of every prison system—protection of the community 
and correction of the offender. 


DruUNKENNESS. 


During 1912, the convictions for drunkenness with and without disorderly 
couduct numbered 32,720. The following table shows the total convictions 
or cases, not distinct individuals, during each of the last ten years, and their 
ratio to the mean population :— 


Convictions Convictions 
\ (Not distinct individuals). per 1,000 of Population. 
Year. | 
Males. Females. Total. Males, Females. Total. 

zi . 
1903 19,788 4,810° 24,598 26:97 7-14 17°48 
1904 | 18,116 4,327 22,943 24:34 7°05 16-06 
1905 18,996 5,007 24,003 25°06 7718 16°50 
1906 | 20,489 4,664 25,233 26°64 6°55 17°01 
1907 | 23,573 4,536 28,109 29°86 6°23 18°52 . 
1908 | 23,730 4,087 27,817 29°59 5:49 18:00 
1909 | 23,616 3,747 27,363 28°86 4°94 17°35 
1910 =: 24,450 2,930 : 27,380 29°10 j 3°78 16°94 
911 26,205 3,004 i 29,299 30°28 377 17°60 
1912 | 29,264 3,456 32,720 32°05 4:19 18°82 


It will be seen that there has been a decided decrease in the convictions 
of women ; this has been most marked in the years immediately succeeding 
the enactment of the Liquor Amendment Act of 1905, and the establish- 
ment of State institutions for treatment of inebriates in 1907. ‘There is no 
doubt that the proportions during the last five years have been appreciably 
lowered by the detention of women who, though few in number, swelled the 
record of cases by repeated convictions on the charge of drunkenness. 

With regard to the men, the figures show a decided increase. Jn 1904 the 
rate was 24°34 per 1,000 of male population, while in 1912 it was 32-05, an 
increase of over 31 per cent. 


THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 


Inebriates have been treated separately since 12th August, 1907, and in 
New South Wales during 1912 there were three State institutions devoted 
to their treatment, and under the control of the Comptroller-General of 
Prisons, viz., Darlinghurst, Long Bay, and Shaftesbury; the last-named 
institution is now closed. The system is effective in supplying medical attention 
and care to chronic drunkards, who have become mentally and physically 
enfeebled. The maintenance of establishments in the nature of asylums is 
essential to effect the humane detention of persons who are otherwise dis- 
turbances to society,and careless of their own interests; the number of such 
persons who can be benefited permanently is very small, however, and the best 
safeguard lies in preventive rather than reformative measures. With this object 
in view, stringent clauses regarding the sale of liquor at licensed premises are 
contained in the Liquor Act, Except. in cases of sickness or accident, no 
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person under the age of 18 years may be supplied with liquor, and persons 
under 17 years of age are not allowed in the bar of an hotel; females under 
21 years, except in the case of the wife or daughter of a publican, are not 
permitted to serve liquor. Hotels must be closed during the time of voting 
for a Parliamentary election and on Sunday, though liquor may be sold to 
bond fide travellers, lodgers, servants, or inmates. In the case of travellers, 
publicans are not compelled to supply and may only do so where the traveller 
has travelled 10 miles from his lodging place of the previous night in the 
country, or 20 mits in the County of Cumberland. 


The Inebriates Act has been designed to provide treatment for two 
classes of inebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence and 
those who have not in this way come under the cognisance of the Jaw. 


For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Acts authorise the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy are 
empowered, on application of an inebriate, his relations, or in special cases, 
a police officer of superior rank, to order that an incbriate be bound over to 
abstain from intoxicating liquor for a period not less than twelve months, or 
that he be placed in a State or licensed institution, or under the care of an 
attendant controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period 
not exceeding twelve months. Provision is also made to enable an inebriate to 
enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. Up to the present time no 
State institution has been provided under this section of the Act, but one 
private establishment has been licensed for the treatment of male inebriates ; 
and a nuwmnber of orders have been obtained to place an inebriate under the 
care of an attendant, who is usually the owner of a private hospital. 


With regard to inebriates of the delinquent class, the records of the 
State over a period of years show that practically half the persons who 
constitute the gaol population at any given date have commenced their 
criminal carecr on a charge of drunkenness; and frequently there are many 
previous convictions ; for such offenders the short sentence or the imposition 
of a fine is quite uscless as a deterrent. 


To meet such cases the Acts provide that where an inebriate is convicted 
of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, or of assaulting women, 
cruelty to children, attempted suicide, or wilful damage to property, and it 
appears that drunkenness was a contributing cause, he may be required to. 
enter into recognisances to be of good behaviour and to abstain from 
intoxicating liquor fora period not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State 
institution for a period of twelve months, such period being liable to extension. 


Any person detained in a State institution may be released on license, the 
conditions imposed on the licensee being good behaviour and abstinence for a. 
period not exceeding twelve months. If re-convicted within a year of entering 
into recognisances, of discharge from an institution, or of release on license, 
an inebriate may be committed to an institution for a period ranging up to . 
three years. 

The State institutions for this class of inebriates, three in number, are 
under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. A portion of 
Darlinghurst Gaol has been set apart for inebriate men, but at present 
reformative treatment is hampered by the Jack of adequate accommodation. 
Inebriate women are detained at the State Reformatory, Long Bay. Open 
air working conditions are apparently the most suitable for these persons ; and 
it is proposed to remedy the existing lack of accommodation, especially for 
men inebriates, by erecting an institution, where outdoor work could be pro- 
vided, at Long Bay, outside the prison area. 
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TRANSACTIONS AT Stare INeEBRIATE INSTITUTIONS. 


The power of detaining inebriates in State Institutions was first exercised 
in August, 1907, and the majority of admissions have been of chronic 
offenders over 40 years of age who for many vears prior to admission had 
served frequent sentences under the repeated short sentence system, and who 
in consequence had drifted into a condition from which reformation seemed 
almost hopeless. In view of this fact the results attained by the operation 
of the Acts may be considered encouraging. During the period dating from 
the fist reception in August, 1907, till 31st December, 1912, the total 
number of original receptions amounted to 415185 men and 230 women ; 
132 men and 219 women have been released on license ; and in the cases of 34 
men and 79 women it has been found necessary to cancel the licenses and 
recommit the holders to institutions. 

The following statement shows the number of admissions to, and departures 
from, the three institutions of inebriates during 1912, viz. :— 


| Darlinghurst. | ed | phe Total. 

| M, Fo} wR | F | M | F | Total 

Reseived from Courts A. | 72 | l 88 "2 89 161 
Discharged after detention ve] 2 1 at 3 
” before completion of de-) 4; 1 i 4 | 1 5 
tention. ! | : 

. » on medical grounds sft UO Ie Suse 1 1 6! Li 
Reijcased on license... Ae . 638; 8 70 ig | 63 | 91 | 154 

Dis ihm ce ieee: 2 ean) gis” a ee ela. Pda ik es toca iP dene Ws ae 
Detained end of year... 7. aL use 65 Sgr Goede OD 106 


OF the persons released on license during 1912 from the institutions, 13 
were sent to domestic service, 18 to gardening or labouring work, 5 to other 
more or less skilled work, 56 to homes, and 62 to care of friends, ce. 

Of 161 persons admitted during 1912 to the institutions, 96 were 
Australian bora, 78 being natives of New South Wales, and of the 
remainder 57 were British bora. The minimum period of detention was 
twelve months, the range neing—94 cases, 12 months; 30 cases, from 18 
months to 2 years; 87 cases, over 2 years. 

Of the persons admitted during 1912, the number of convictions recorded 
in the various cases were as follows :— 


t 


Con ictions. | Cases. | Convictions. ' Cases. 
ms can fis oat =, 
1 sua 8 |, 31-49...) 
2-5 wad ae Il | 41-50... wie 9 
6-10 2. os) 62 51-100 i BB 
11-20 *.., “| 45 Over 100... 13 
21-30 ote de) 19 


The majority of persons admitted during 1912 were over 40 years of age, 
viz. — 
Under 21,1; 21-25 years, 3; 25-30 years, 6; 30-35 years, 23; 35-40 
years, 15; 40-45 years, 33 ; 45-50 years, 34 ; 50 years and over, 46. 
Of 72 men admitted 56 were labourers, dealers, &c., 7.¢., unskilled, 2 were 
seamen, and 14 were skilled or professional workers. 


The total expenditure on inebriate institutions during 1912 amounted to 
£3,766, the greater portion of which was on account of administration. 


& 
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InpusTrR1AL ActTIVITY IN Prison EsTABLISHMENTS. 


Ability to perform usefvl and remunerative labour is recognised as of 
equal importance with good conduct in demonstrating fitness for freedom ; 
and to encourage some degree of skill, employment at industries calculated to 
inspire interest, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided and 
is supervised by competent instructors. 

During 1910 the workshops removed from Darlinghurst were concentrated 
at Parramatta, which is now the principal industrial gaol, though work under 
instructional control is performed also at Bathurst, Goulburn, and Long Bay. 

The gross value of articles manufactured during 1912 amounted to 
£16,149, including the value of articles manufactured for Government 
‘Departments, and for use within prison establishments. On alterations and 
repairs within the institutions, at average rates, the work done was valued 
at £4,539 ; in domestic service the labour value for the year was £12,059. 

The majority of offenders have no trade ; but, where it is practicable, each 
person is kept at his particular trade. The large proportion of general 
workers among the prison population demonstrates this preponderance of 
unskilled Jabour, since among the persons listed as working at skilled trades 
or at manufacturing are many whose knowledge has been acquired only 
during detention. 


Agriculture and Out-door Work. 


Where land is available, considerable attention is given to agriculture, 
and offenders under age 25 are specially detailed for this work, which from 
its nature is recognised as particularly conducive to physical and moral 
improvement. The principal establishments at which agriculture and horti- 
culture are carried on are Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, and Parramatta 
gaols and the State Reformatory for women. 


Afforestation by Prisoners. 


During 1911 investigation was made into the system of tree planting by 
prison labour as carried on in New Zealand, where afforestation on large 
sections of barren country, especially hill slopes in the thermal districts, 
gives promise of being a profitable source of revenue in the future. The 
work is carried on mainly by labour of priseners and ex-prisoners. The 
prisoners engaged in this work number about 80, representing some 10 per 
cent. of the total prison population, and are all first offenders with light 
sentences. They are worked in groups of four and have the privilege of 
special liberties, ¢.g., the use of a good library while off duty. The camps 
are fairly permanent and well laid-out, each man has his own hut, and a 
large central buildin@#serves as dining and recreation hall, &c. The present 
rate of planting is expected to yield in twenty years some 4,500,000 poles per 
annum, mainly larch, to be used for railway sleepers, mining timber, and 
fencing material. 

The men engaged in the plantation work are also trained to fight 
forest fires; and both morally and physically improvement is noted in the 
individuals, while the gain to the community is obvious. The proved 
efficiency of the system has led to its inauguration in New South Wales. 

Owing to the slow growth of the native trees in New Zealand afforestation 
has been adopted, but in New South Wales,.where the hardwoods and inland 
cypress pines reproduce. naturally, re-afforestation will be the most suitable 

- method. = 

-The first site selected for the work is.near Tuncurry, in the North Coast 
district. An area of 6,000 acres has been selected and the preliminary work 
initiated. ..A. separate. hut will be, provided for each prisoner, and well 
conducted men will be allowed, on discharge,.to join the freelabour camps. 
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UNEMPLOYED IN Prison EsTABLISHMENTS. 


In the various establishments there must necessarily be a certain propor- 
tion of inmates who for various reasons are unemployed. At the end of 


1912 there were 211 such, the causes being— 


In hospital, 38 ; 


11; 


under medical treatment, 30; in cells, 9; exempted, 


recently received, 16; not under sentence, 104; debtors, &c., 3. 


‘The unemployed represented less then 8 per cent. of the total prison population. 


SICKNESS AND MortaniTy 1n GAOLS. 


Visiting surgeons are attached to the various important establishments 
of which the ‘sanitation and hygiene are on modern lines. Among the 
persons received into the institutions are included many whose physical 
condition is deplorable, persons in the last stages of disease, and aged and 
infirm persons, for whom a hospital or asylum is the befitting destination. 
Within the institutions cleanly habits are required, and there occur few 
instances of disease originating after reception; on the other hand, there 
are cases in which disease, apparently originated prior to committal, has 
grown so serious as to compel the release of the prisoner. The following 
statement shows particulars regarding the releases made on medical grounds 
during 1912:— 


Paralysis, 8; alcoholism, 3; mental disease, 3; senility, 2; dropsy, 2; 


accidents, 2; other, M1. 

In 22 cases the disease had originated before reception into prison. 
The general medical statistics of prisons show that with an average daily 
number of 1,370 inmates, the total number of cases of sickness treated in 
hospital, irrespective of minor ailments treated outside hospital, was 728, of 


which 513 were treated at Darlinghurst and 92 


for Women. 
Particulars in regard to the duration of illness are not available, but 
details regarding the deaths show 2 from heart disease, 4 from natural causes, 


and | from execution. 


oy 


at the State Reformatory 


In addition to these deaths there were, as previously 
noted, 26 persons released from gaol as a result of advanced stages of disease. 
In the following table the number of deaths in gaols, exclusive of those 
resulting from executions, is given for 1895 and subsequent periods, together 
with the death-rate per 1,000 of the average number of prisoners in con- 
finement during the year :— 


Deaths. Death-rate per Deaths, Death-rate per 

Year. ]————~——— |_ 1,000 persons Year. 1,000 persons 

Males, | Females, in confinement. Males. emales. in confinement. 
1895 19 3 8°83 1908 lt 1 10°27 
1900 15 3 9°02 1909 6 3 6°11 
1905 | 12 1 6:98 1910 6 we | 489 
1906 5 3 4:90 1911 11 4 9:27 
1607 9 1 6°48 1912 4 2 | 4°38 

In 1912, one male prisoner was executed ; this was the first: occasion in 


which capital punishment was enforced since 1907. 


Tubercular Ward. 
° During 1911 a special ward was erected in Bathurst Gaol for the treatment 


of prisoners suffering, from tuberculosis. 


The report of the medical officer 


-shows that the general condition’ of those treated to date, principally 
advanced cases, was good; but the results achieved in the few cases undor 
observation would not justify any strong expression of opinion as to the 


general success attendant upon the treatment. 
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Insaniry In Gao.s. 


During 1912, 61 cases of insanity, viz., 45 males and 16 females, were 
diagnosed among the gaol inmates, of which number 46 showed symptoms on 
reception and 8 developed them within one month of admission, There 
were also 16 prisoners sent to observation wards, 115 persons received 
‘for protection or on charges of mental defectiveness, and 13 were received 
suffering from the effects of alcoholism. Of the cases diagnosed, 10 
recovered in gaol, 6 were certified for removal to a hospital for insane ; in 
7 cases the sentences expired, in 15 remission was granted, and in 18 
remand cases the prisoners were discharged to the police. 


Conracious DrsrasEs. 


Under the Prisoners Detention Act, 1908, Eponets found to be suffering 
from certain contagious diseases may be detained in Lock Hospitals. In the 
case of imprisonment in lieu of payment of a fine, the Act does not provide 
for detention beyond the specified term of imprisonment, 

In cases of imprisonment without option of fine, the medical officer may 
cause the,prisoner to be detained until free from contagion even after the 
definite sentence is served. ‘I'wenty-five were so detained during 1912 for 
periods ranging from 1 day to 2 months 20 days. 

In the following table, persons ‘‘ Under Orders” are therefore cases of 
peremptory imprisonment ; persons “ Eligible for Orders” are similar cases 
where the sentence was too short to admit of treatment; while those “ Not 
Eligible” represent imprisonment in lieu of a fine. 

Tt can be seen from the table that, since 1909, owing to the limitations of 
the Act, no less than 191 cases were discharged from prison while possibly 
in @ contagious state. 

In the attached statements are shown the number of cases and sexes, also 
the disposal of the cases. 


Prisoners Suffering. 


Under Orders. | Eligible for Orders. Not Eligible. Total, 
Year. 5 =m - | ra = 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. } Males. { Females. | Males. ; Females. | Total, 
| 
| 
1909 43 27 35 1l 54 21 132 59 191 
i910 | 48 | 14 | 28 | 4 | 60 2 | 136) 20 156 
1911 | 55 15 14 5 52 7 121 | 27 148 
1912 51 20 23 1 39 10 113 31 144 
: Result of Treatment. 
Under Orders, | Eligible forOrders,, Not Eligible. Total. 
Year. ; 7 
Cured. | Uncured. | Cured. | Uncured, | Cured. | Uncured. ; Cured. | Uncured. | Re™main-) Total. 
| | 
| 
1909 | 58 oo 38 = 5 65 | 101 65 23 | *189 
1910 57 1 19 | 1 10 47 86 49 21 156 
1911 | 55 1 | 4; 2 | | 39 { 83 | a | 23 | 148 
1912 | 54 we | We] 4 8 | 34 | 76 | 35 | 33 | 144 


* Excludes 2 deaths. 
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TERMS OF SENTENCES. 


The following statement shows the number of persons received into penal 
establishments during the years 1911 and 1912 for sentences of the duration 
specified :— 


Persons Received. 


Tcrin of Sentence. 1912, 
Males. Males. | Females. Total. 
1 month and under a | 3,758 1,042 4,800 4,613 1,226 5,839 
From 1 to 3 mouths se | 1,269 203 1,472 1,472 298 1,770 
» 3to6,, ae ‘id 507 83 590 633 92 725 
» 6tol2 ,, 3 Bes 170 16 186 193 6 199 
», Lto2 years AS ..| 123 1 124 126 2 128 
» 2tods ,, he cs 70 1 71 63 1 64 
» Stold ,, 2 ta a fas 7 6 can OC} 6 
Over 10 yearg tee whe vel nee ee ies a ase vee 
Death and Death recorded a 5 sae 5 9 eo 9 
Life... 2a ae ae x et wie tis 1 ses 1 
Unspecified bie a es 177 1 178 214 4 218 
Total... . | 6,086 1,347 7,433 7,330 1,629 8,959 


Cumulative sentences have been taken as in the aggregate, and concurrent. 
sentences as equal to the longest term. It is noticeable that 65 per cent. of 
sentences are for periods not exceeding one month; and 95 per cent. do not 
exceed one year. he majority of short sentences have been imposed for 
breaches of good order, the imprisonment being served in default of fines. 

A number of persons in each year are convicted on charges under the 
Vagrancy Act, and receive sentences ranging up to six months. For many 
of these, the sentences served under ordinary gaol regulation are unsuit- 
able, their cases being the result of mental or constitutional defect, and it has 
been suggested that a system of indeterminate sentences be applied in order 
to assure medical treatment and disciplinary training. 

On 3lst December, 1912, there were 52 prisoners serving life sentences 
Gncludiug 2 females), and 12 sentences of various periods over 10 years. 
In these cases the sentences have been imposed by the Executive authority 
in lieu of capital punishment. In this State “Life Sentence” does not 
mean any fixed term, but a prisoner may petition for release after serving 
twenty years. Where, however, a prisoner’s expectation of life is less than 
twenty-two years, the date of petition is in accordance with a fixed scale. 


LIceNsING OF PRISONERS. 


Some satisfactory results are derived from the system of licensing in lieu 
of absolutely discharging prisoners, but difficulty is experienced in compelling 
the license holders to comply with the conditions of the license. During 1912 
425 persons were discharged from all prisons on license, viz. :— 


| Males. | Femates. Total. 


i 
E 
| 


Under Crimes Act By ids aad 80 6 86 
» Prison Regulation ee w| 825 14 339 
Total igs, ae. - Cali” 288 | 20 | 425 


Licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence ; sureties are 
required. The licensee is required to report periodically, and for any breach 
of conditions is liable to cancellation of license, and to reeommittal to gaol for 
the balance of the sentence. 

Of the licenses issued under the Crimes Act, 68 were in force at the end of 
1912, viz., 62 for men and 6 for women. 
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Fuaitive OFFENDERS AND EXTRADITION. 


The Imperial statutes in force in New South Wales for the surrender 
of fugitive criminals are the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, and the Extradi- 
tion Acts, 1870 to 1895. The Influx of Criminals Prevention Act was 
enacted by the State Legislature in 1903. 


Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versd, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which, in the part of His Majesty’s dominions where 
they are committed, are punishable by a minimum penalty of imprisonment 
with hard labour for twelve months, Persons apprehended uncer this Act 
are brought before a Magistrates’ Court, and their cases are included in the 
figures relating to the business transacted at such courts. 


During 1912, 32 persons—all males—were arrested in other countries as 
fugitive offenders, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 10 were 
discharged, 6 were summarily convicted before magistrates, 11 were committed 
to higher courts, and in four cases proceedings were discontinued, and the 
remaining case was dealt with otherwise. 


The number of persons arrested in New South Wales during 1912 as 
fugitives from other parts of the British Empire was 45, of whom 4 were 
discharged, 34 were remanded to other States of the Conimonwealth, 6 to. 
New Zealand, and 1 to South Africa, 


The Extradition Acts provide for the surrender to foreign States of 
persons accused or convicted of committing crimes witbin the jurisdiction of 
such States, and for the trial of criminals surrendered to British dominions, 
Treaties for the extradition of fugitives subsist between the United Kingdom 
and the majority of foreign countries. In proceedings taken in New South 
Wales under the Extradition Acts the fugitive may be brought before a 
Stipendiary or Police or Special Magistrate, who hears evidence on oath, and, 
if satisfied, makes out a warrant for the extradition. At the hearing, 
the Consul for the country of which the person charged is a subject, the 
Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector-General of Police are represented. If 
a warrant be granted, the prisoner is detained for fifteen days prior to extra- 
dition, during which interval he may apply to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of habeas corpus. During the year 1912 one person was extradited to New 
Caledonia. 


PREVENTION oF INFLUX OF CRIMINALS. 


In the Commonwealth Immigration Act, 1912, special clauses have been. 
inserted vesting powers in the States to prevent the landing of criminals. 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES. 


The advantage of a morally and physically improved condition, resulting 
from the discipline and training imposed upon prison inmates, is fostered by 
the efforts of such agencies as the Prisoners’ Aid Association, in assisting 
released persons to find suitable employment, in acting as trustees of 
gratuities and moneys earned while in prison, and in tendering material help~ 
to first offenders, licensees, and others. The work of the Association during 
the ten years of its existence has been so effective that only about 11 
per cent, of the persons assisted have been reconvicted. 


During 1912 the Association assisted 247 discharged prisoners with food, 
money, clothing, or lodging, and secured employment in 195 cases. Of those 
assisted the reconvictions numbered only 10. Formal applications for assist 
ance numbered 421, of which only 19 were refused. 
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The work of the Association in assisting first offenders with advice or help 
in obtaining sureties covered 5,035 interviews during 1912. Fines amounting 
to £1,552 were collected in 806 cases, while sureties for payment of fines 
were found in 41] cases. Similarly the nceessary bail was found in 242 re- 
mand cases thus assisting a large number to retain their employment, 

The social operations of the Salvation Army organisation include the 
delegation of special officers for police court duty, aud the work performed by 
such officers covers every possible form of assistance. Precise details as to 
the operations within New South Wales are not rea:lily available. 

Upon external agencies depend the provision of lectures, entertainments, 
&e., at the various institutions, but religious and educational work, as already 
noted, are functions of the system. 


In December, 1912, the first issue of the Compendiam, a monthly newspaper 
for issue to well-conducted prisoners in the gacls of New South Wales, was 
published. The paper is edited and compiled under the supervision of the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons, and was the outcome of a suggestion of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Association. In addition to matters of a non-controversial 
nature, the paper contains information regarding the demands for labour in 
various parts of the State, which information will be of great value to 
prisoners whose sentences are about to expire. 


Cost or Ponick AND PRISON SERVICES. 


The following table shows the amount expendcd in maintaining the 
police and prison services of New South Wales during the last five years, also 
the amount of fines paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and the net return 
from prison labour :— 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1908. 1999, 1910. 19. 1912. 


= alee i creeeorans 

Expenditure— £ | £ £ £ | £ 
Police .., ted se ned ... | 446, 747* 449, 718*| 479,216") 492,557*| 551,646* 
Penal establishments ee ... 101,668 |120,242 |104,608 | 131,632 _ 105.399 


, | 
Total . om vues | 548,415 | 569,960 | 593,824 | 624,189 657,045 


Revenue— i | | 
Fines ... seat ey oe ...| 19,414] 21,578 | 23,813 | 25,637) 29,760 
Net return from prison labour | 24,664] 24,673] 24,470 | 21,670] 20,688 


Total ... ae a «| 44,078, 46,251! 48,283 47,307 | 50,448 


Net Expenditure .. — i ... | 504,337 | 523,709 |535,541 | 576,882 | 606,597 


leg. s. d. s. d. s d. s. d. 
Per Head of Mean Population ..., 6 6 7)/67 |] 6l | 7 0 


* Financial year ending subsequent 30th June. 
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LAND LEGISLATION AND SETTLEMENT 


AREA OF New Sourn WaAtzgs. 


Tux area of New South Wales, as stated in Part I of this Year Book, is 
estimated at 310,367 square miles, or 198,634,880 acres, being a little over 
two and a half times that of Great Britain ‘and Ireland. Excluding the 
surface covered by rivers and lakes, the area within the boundaries of the 
State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 305,733 square miles, of which the 
greater portion has been alienated under various forms of tenure, classified as 
freehold or leasehold. The formal transferrence un lst January, 1911, of 
576,000 acres at Yass-Canberra to the Commonwealth Government as Federal 
Capital territory, reduced the land surface of the State to 195,093,000 acres, 


Recent LEGISLAtion, 


The following is a list of the various important enactments passed since the 
consolidation of the Statutes in 1896, relating to land settlement :— 


Advances to Settlers ... aie ses — ss 1899, 1902 (2) 
Balranald Irrigation ... 1902 
’ Barren Jack Dam and Murrumbidgee Canals Construction .., 1906 
Blockholders_... as et sas oss an .. 1901 
Church and School Lands ‘ae ... 1897, 1900 
Closer Settlement se pig “1902, ‘1904, 1906, 1907, 1909, 1912 
Closer Settlement Promotion .. .. 1910 
“Crown Lands... 1884, 1898, 1899, 1903, 1905, 1908, 1910, 1912 (2) 
“Crown Lands Iniprovement Purchase ae .- 1909 
Department of Banenlinss =a we ane ais ree .- 1907 
Dividing Fences.. a wes ae ats aes ee --- 1902 
Drainage Promotion ... ies as cay ee .. 1901, 1902 
Hay Irrigation ... ; “iv wie -. 1902 (2) 
Improvenient Leases Cancellation ate eas ‘1906, ‘1908 (2), 1909 
Inclosed Lands Protection ee oe: aes ». 1901 
Irrigation sae ace 7 F - 1912 
Labour Settlements ‘ ia ee ozs ie oy .. 1902 
Murrembidgee Irrigation See ies Res Ae, as 1910 (2) 
Prickly-pear Destruction as eee vee 1901 
Western Lands .. rae ee aes 1901, 1905, 1908, 1909 


* These are now included in ‘aie Geown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913. 


Earty ALIENATION. 


From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres, viz. :— ; 


acres. 


1, By grants, and sales by private tender to close of 1831 : .. 3,906,327 

2. 5,  », im virtue of promises of early Governors made prior “to 1831, 
from 1832-40 inclusive ... 171,071 

3. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 78, 6d., and 10s. per “acre, , from, 1882-38 
inclusive... 1,450,508 

er ere ” x» 12s. and upwards per acre, at Governor’s discretion, 

Ts from 1839-41 inclusive... is w.  871,447 
Becks Ss 43 »» 20s, per.acre, from 1842-46 inclusive . 20,250 
eT 35 and in respect of pre-emptive cai from 1847-61 

inclusive... 1,219,375 


7. 5, grants for public purposes, grants in virtue of promise of Governor 
made prior to the year 1831, and grants in eee for lands 
resumed from 1841-61 inclusive Se see se 7,601 
Total alienated on 31st December, 1861... aes +» 7,146,579 
90500 —A 
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Certain grants were made under special enactments, and instructions from 
the Imperial authorities to Sir Thomas Brisbane, then Governor, directed him 
to reserve one-seventh of the Crown -lands.in each county. fer Church 
and School purposes. 


The aggregate area of such reserves up to the year 1832, stated at 443,486 
acres, was, by subsequent surveys, shown to be actually 454,050 acres, and did 
not aggregate the proportional area specified in the instructions. These lands 
were administered by the Clergy and School Land Corporation until its abeli- 
tion by Order of Council on the 4th February, 1833, when the lands reverted te. 
the Crown, and an agent was appointed to determine the claims of purchasers, 
to whom deeds of grant were made, and. confirmed by a subsequent Act of 
Council, dated the 5th August, 1834. 


Of the reserves mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to; 
the year 1880, when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Act of 
that year, the balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of the State 
Legislature to be administered for the purpose of Public Instruction. Sub- 
sequently the Church and School Lands Act, 1897, revested all these lands 
in the Crown, free from any trust or condition, but subject-to the -provisions 
of the Crown Lands Act of 1884 and its subsequent amending Acts, thus’ 
determining. the land as Crown land. Until a notification classifying any 
area of Church and School Lands has been published in accordance with 
the Crown Lands Act, 1895, such. area may be dealt with only by-réserva- 
tion, dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 


The aggregate area of Church and School Lands held under lease at 30th 
June, 1913, in the Eastern Division was 6,855 acres, at a.rental,of £457 
per annum, the subdivisions being as follows :— 


_ No, mare 2, 

Pastoral ; ... AY) See os 8 vr 6,734 eee 90. 
Agricultural Sve sa 19 re 99. or 28 
Ninety-nine Year ie sae 38 ove 10. sad 329 
Miscellaneous 3 see 12 ids 10 
Total... we ous 68 aes 6,855 ae 457 


In addition to the above, there were 15 iniles of water races. 


The Australian Agricultural Company, ineorporated by Act of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, dated 21st June, 1824, was, in 1825, granted an area of 
1,000,000 acres. An area containing 1,048,960 aeres wag selected in the 
country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Company way authorised 
to exchange a portion of this grant, containing 600,000 acres, for two-arees 
situated on the Peel River and on the Liverpool Plains, respectively, the 
three grants aggregating as follows :— 


acres. 
Port Stephens Estate, County of Gloucester ... «~~ 464,640 
Peel River Estate, County of Parry see 249,600. 


Warrah Estate, Liverpool. Plains, County of. Buckland... 313,298 


Total ... tee weet «+. 1,027,538 


In addition to this land, the Company--obtained from the Crown ‘the 
promise of-a-lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter (Newcastle) for-thirty-one 
years, which lease, however, was exchanged for a grant of /500 acres, 
increased in 1828 te 2,000 acres of coal land, upon which the Company’s 
collieries are now situated,: 
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RESERVES. 
_ The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1913, was 
27,372,752 acres. A classification of reserves according to the purpose for 
which used is shown below :— 


Class of Reserves. Slaed 
Travelling Stock viene wee ae tee wee 6,249,364 
Water ... = ey jae aes ik te 2,897,188 
Mining ... ite bit ve ne oes a5 .. 1,268,939 
Forest... abe ood see tate ee 6,714,370 
Temporary Commons .. see bee a ee see 573,194 
Railway = ins ts xia se nee 334,973 
Recreation and Parks we 2 ie 221,668 
Pending Classification and Survey .. sas 2 4,486,857 
From Conditional Purchase, within Gold- fields ae oes * 868,002 P 
Miscellaneous ... ‘ie nee : ae fs 3,763,197 

Total .., a tea eee see et ves 27,372,752 


The extent of land set apart for timber conservation amounts to 6,714,370 
acres ; for routes and camping-places for travelling stock 6,249, 364 acres 
have been reserved, 3,715,008 acres ene in the Western Division ; water 
reserves totalled 2 897, 188 acres, of which 2,049,685 acres are in the Western 
Division. 

A revision of the reserved lands is being made in each Land District with 
the object of withdrawing from reserves any area the continued reservation 
of which is not required in the public interest. 


Occupation or PastoraL Lanps—LimMitep Tenure. 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under various 
systems of tenure. In the early days land was held for grazing by virtue of 
tickets of occupation, the issue of which was stopped in 1827, when holders 
of such lands were required to pay a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per 
alnum,and to vacate the land at six months’ notice. The necessity for 
depasturing increasing stocks induced settlers to extend their occnpation 
to Crown lands without any right except that of first discovery, until the 
Legislature, in 1833, passed an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion 
and trespass, Commissioners being appointed to safeguard the interests of 
the State. 


The discovery of new country soon attracted pioneer squatters beyond the 
limits of settlement as proclaimed on 14th October, 1829; and regula- 
tions, involving liability to severe penalties, were issued on 29th July, 
1836, with the view of restraining unauthorised occupation. In 1839 the 
regulations were reinforced by the passing of an Act levying upon stock a 
yearly assessment at the following rates:—dd, for every ‘sheep ; 14d. per 
head of cattle ; and 3d. for every horse. 


Under'an Act passed in 1847 a new system was introduced relating to 
pastoral lands of which previously the tenure had been annual, the fee being 
based on the area of land occupied by the squatter. Under the new plan, 
fixity of tenure of lease was substituted, tlre license fee being calculated upon 
the stock-carrying capacity of the run ; ‘put the term-of the pastoral leases 
varied, being fixed, in the unsettled districts, at fourteen years; in the 
intermediate division, at eight years; while in’ the settled districts the 
yearly tenure was retained. The licensing fee -under the altered 
conditions was charged at the rate of £10 for 4,000: sheep, or a 
proportional number of cattle—which was the minimum at which the 
stock-carrying capacity of a fun ‘could be‘assessed—and £2 10s. for every 
‘additional 1,000. sheep, .or »proportiznate number-of cattle, - In settled 
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districts lands were let for pastoral purposes only, in sections of not less than 
1 square mile in area, the annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. 
The holders of alienated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon 
Crown lands adjoining their holdings, free of charge ; this permission, however, 
constituted only a commonage right. 

The Occupation Act of 186] created a new system, limiting the tenure of 
pastoral leases to five years in unsettled,-and intermediate or second-class 
settled districts, and leaving the whole of the pastoral leases open to the 
operations of the free selectors. The evils resulting from this system led 
Parliament to adopt, in 1884, 1889, 1895, and at intervals since 1903, the 
measures, the provisions of which are described below. 


Crown Lanps Act or 1861. 


* The conditions of colonisation altered greatly under the powerful attraction 
of the gold-fields; and, to meet the wants of a class of immigrants of a 
different type from those contemplated by former enactments, the question 
of land settlement had to be discussed in an entirely new spirit, the result 
being the passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, introduced by Sir John 
Robertson. The conditions of settlement had rendered it difficult previously 
for men of sniall means to establish themselves with a fair chance of success, 
and the new measure aimed at facilitating the settlement of an industrial 
agricultural population side by side with the pastoral tenants, by introducing 
a principle entirely new to the land legislation of the State, namely, that 
of free selection, in limited areas, before survey. The Act provided for 
the conditional purchase of areas from 40 to 320 acres in extent at £1 per 
acre—25 per cent. of the purchase money to be deposited with the application. 
At the expiration of three years the purchaser was required to pay the balance, 
and to furnish a certificate showing that he had resided on the land, and made 
the necessary improvements. Provision was made to defer payment of the 
balance of the purchase money on receipt of 5 per cent. interest. 

The Amending Act of 1875, under which annual instalments were payable, 
gave to any conditional purchaser of land the option of availing himself of 
the change in the method of payment. The system of unconditional sales 
was, however, continued under the Act of 1861; and during the twenty- 
three years the Act was in operation 23,470,140 acres were sold conditionally, 
and 15,572,001 acres by auction, by improvement purchase, by virtue of 
pre-emptive right, or otherwise without conditions, the total area alienated 
being 39,042,141 acres. In many cases the land selected, or purchased, 
reverted to the State ; so that the absolute area alienated or in process of sale 
when the Act of 1884 came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, 
besides 7,146,579 acres alienated prior to 1861. 


Tue Crown Lanps Acts or 1884 anp 1889. 


After many amendments the Act of 1861 was superseded by that of 1884, - 
with the supplementary enactment of 1889, which measures maintained the 
principle of free selection before survey, but with one essential difference. 
Under the original Act the whole area of the Crown lands was thrown open 
to free selection, including the lands held under pastoral lease. The Acts of 
1884 and 1889 were devised to give fixity of tenure to the pastoral lessee 
and to obtain a larger rental from the public lands, at the same time restrict- 
ing the area sold unconditionally. 

Existing holders of pastoral leases under the earlier Act were required 
to surrender one-half of their leases, which were resumed by the Crown 
for subsequent alienation, leasehold, or reserve; the other half in each 
case was leased to the pastoralist under fixity of tenure for a term of 
years. On 31st December, 1884, when this division was made, there 
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were 4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental of £268,500, and forming 
about 1,600 “stations,” estimated to contain the bulk of the unalienated 
public estate, after allowing for reserves, &c. An increase in the revenue 
from pastoral occupation, one of the principal objects of the Act of 1884, 
has been realised, as evidenced by the total revenue received from the 
pastoral occupation of Crown lands, which increased from £329,356 in the 
year 1884 to £551,088 in the financial year 1912-13. 


Tue Crown Lanps Acts oF 1895 anp 1903 to 1912. 


The Act of 1861 failed conspicuously in encouraging bond-jide settle- 
ment ; and the legislation of 1884 and 1889 also was ineffective, since the 
accumulation of land in large estates continued, while settlement proceeded - 
very slowly. Expert opinion pointed strongly to the necessity of introducing 
entirely new principles, and this was done in the Crown Lands Acts of 
1895 and 1903, which, while placing land within easy reach of all, supply 
the means of securing permanent settlers through the new system of tenure 
—homestead selections and settlement leases. 

The State is divided into three territorial divisions, Eastern, Central, and 
Western, the boundary lines running approximately north and_ south. 
Control of the lands within the Western Division is vested in the Western 
Land Board, consisting of three Commissioners. The Eastern and Central 
divisions are subdivided into Land Districts, in each of which is stationed a 
Crown Land Agent, whose duty is to receive applications and furnish 
information regarding land. Groups of these districts are arranged in larger 
areas, under the control of Land Boards, whose decisions are subject to 
review by the Land Appeal Court, which is composed of a President aud two 
Commissioners, whose awards in matters of administration have the force 
of judgments of the Supreme Court. Whenever questions of law drise, a 
case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either on the written request 
of the parties interested, or by the Land Appeal Court. The conditions of 
alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the 
three divisions of the State. 

The Eastern Division has an area of 60,684,826 acres, and includes a 
broad belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, 
starting from a point midway between the small settlements at Bonshaw 
and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, and terminating at Howlong, on 
the River Murray, thus embracing the coastal districts of the State, as 
well as the northern and southern tablelands. In this division is excellent 
agricultural land, and all the original centres of settlement, which are 
readily accessible to the markets of the State. For these reasons, the 
conditions governing the purchase and occupation of the Crown lands in 
the Eastern Division are more stringent than is the case in the Central’ 
and Western Divisions. 

The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 acres, extending: 
from north to south between the western limit of the Eastern Division 
and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, where it is. 
crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude, and following this river 
and the Darling to the junction of Marra Creek ; thence along that creek 
to the Bogan River, and across to the River Lachlan, between the townships 
of Euabalong aud Condobolin, along the Lachlan to Balranald, and thence 
to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area thus 
defined contains the upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part 
of the State, and in the south portions of the basins of the Lachlan, the.. 
Murrumbidgee, and other affluents of the Murray. The land in this division’ 
has been devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits; but experience having proved 
that it is suitable for agriculture, the cultivated area is increasing steadily. 
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The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is devoted to 
pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation are the factors which 
ultimately will counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and 
make agriculture possible over this large area, of which the soil is adapted 
to the growth of most crops; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for many 
years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 


Mrtuops or ACQUISITION AND OccuPATION. 


‘F Under the Acts in force during 1912, land in the different divisions of 
the State is acquired by the following methods :-— 
(1) Conditional and additional conditional purchase with residence ; 
(2) Conditional purchase without residence ; 
(3) Classified conditional purchase ; 
(4) Preferent right of purchase attached to conditional leases ; 
iB P iiabgie purchases on gold-fields ; 
uction sales ; 
{7) After-auction sales ; 
(8) Special sales without competition ; 
(9) Exchange ; 
(10) Volunteer land orders to 31st January, 1912; 
(11) Homestead selection ; 
(12) Settlement purchase, under Closer Settlement Acts ; 
(13) Homestead farms ; | 
(14) Suburban holdings ; 
(15) Irrigation farms. = : 
Crown lands may be occupied ander the following systems of Jease, viz. -— 
(1) Annual ; ; 
(2) Conditional purchase; 
(3) Conditional; * 
(4) Inferior lands ; 
(5) Occupation license ; 
(6) Pastoral ; 
ET) Serub ; 
(8) Special ; 
(9) Residential on gold and mineral fieids ; 
«*10) Improvement ; 
411) Settlement ; 
(312) Snow-lands ; ° 
413) Working men’s bloeks ; 
“¢14) Crewn. 

Themaximum aréa which may be purehased conditionally differs in the 
Eastern and Central Divisions according to the method of acquisition 
shown in the statement above. In the Western Division land may he 
_alienatéd by auction or oceapied under lease. 


ACQUISITION. 
Conditional Purchase. 

“Unreserved Crown lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions not held 
under pastoral or other lease are available for conditional purchase, and lands 
‘held under annual lease or occupation license may also be acquired in this 
-way, Land under-conditional lease in any division may be purchased 
«conditionally by the ledseholder only. Lands within’ suburban’ boundaries 
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or within population areas may be proclaimed as special areas, and are open to 
conditional purchase under the special conditions prescribed, The value of 
any improvements on a conditional purchase must be paid by the applicant. 


Residentiai conditional purchase may be taken up by persons over age 16, 
except married women who are living apart from their husbands and have not 
obtained orders of judicial separation; for a non-residential conditional 
purchase the minimum age limit is 21 years. Every conditioaal purchase 
must be made solely in the interest of the applicant. Minors who become 
conditional purchasers have the rights and liberties of persons of full age, in 
connection with their land. 


The minimum and maximum areas allowed for each class of conditional 
purehase are as follow :— 


Class. | Division. Vesa M ree oe 
acres acres, 
Residential Eastern wnt er ast 40 640 
ya i ...| Central ues ve teat 40 2,560: 
Non-residential... | Eastern ite es xs) 40 320 
3 ...| Central as ved ie| 40 820 
Special area ...| Eastern ive wee oe TT 320 
39 vel Central tse ue asd). ~ vases 640 


In the Eastern Division a maximum area of 1,280 acres may be obtained. 
by converting a conditional lease into an additional conditional purchase, 


With regard to special areas, both the minimum and maximum areas are~ 
subject to proclamation in the Government Gazette, and, are, therefore, liable 
to limitation. Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area 
at once, or by a series of purchases at convenient intervals, With the excep- 
tion of non-residential purchases, provision is made in the Crown Lands. 
Amendment Act, 1908, that the specified maximum areas may be exceeded 
by means of additional holdings, the area of which, together with all other 
lands held, other than on annual tenure, must not exceed a home maintenance 
area, meaning thereby an area which, used for the purpose for which it-is 
reasonably fitted, would be sufficient for. the maintenance in average. seasons 
and circumstances of an average family. Additional holdings need not. 
necessarily adjoin the original holdings, but must be situated within a reagon:: 
able working distance. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1905 areas may be set 
apart for original holdings, or for additional holdings ; but no area may 
be selected under both classes of holdings. Original holdings -include (a). 
original conditional purchases and (6) original conditional purchases and-con- 
ditional leases taken up in respect of, and : at the: same time as, the originak: 
conditional purchase within. the area; Additional. holdings include: (a): 
additional conditional purchases: and (6) conditional leases:other than those. 
previously mentioned. Values and rentals are specified in the official notices. 
under the Act. Lands may be classified and set apart, by notification, at. 
specified prices, 

Applications: for conditional purchase, or for additional conditional 
purchase, must; be lodged with the Crown Lands Agent of the district in - 
which thé land is- situated, and a deposit and survey fee paid atthe same 
time. The deposit on residential purchases is at the rate of 5 per cent. of the 
price of-the land, and 4s, per acre on non-residential. purchases of’ ordinary: 
land; but on special areas, and on ‘lands within classified areas, it ‘varies: 
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according to the prices fixed for the land. Under ordinary conditions the~ 
balance of purchase money, with interest at 4 per cent. per annum, is cleared 
off by thirty annual payments of 1s. per acre. The first instalment is due on 
the expiration of three years from the date of the contract. 


In the case of holdings brought under the Conditional Purchasers’ Relief 
Act of 1896, the instalments may be reduced to 9d. per acre, and in some 
instances to 6d. per acre, thereby extending the total period of repayment to 
sixty-six years, provided the holders of the conditional purchases remain in 
residence. By the Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1903, the rate of 
interest on the balance of purchase money was reduced to 24 per cent. per 
annum, being retrospective only in special circumstances. 


Upon receipt of an application for a conditional purchase the Land Board 
may cause the land to be surveyed and a report to be supplied by the 
surveyor; and may either confirm or disallow the application. In case of 
confirmation a certificate is issued to the applicant. 


The original conditional purchase must be occupied continuously by the 
selector for a period of ten years, and residence must be commenced within 
three months after the application has been confirmed by the Land Board, 
who may grant leave of absence under special circumstances. Hach addi- 
tional conditional purchase or conditional lease is subject to the condition of 
residence indicated, but the place of residence may be on anv block of the 
series, and the term may be reduced by the applicant’s previous residence on™ 
the series, up to, but not exceeding, five years. 


The selector must enclose his land, within three years after confirmation, 
with such a fence as the Land Board may prescribe ; but he may substitut 
improvements in lieu of fencing. In such a case, permanent improvements, 
of the value of 6s. per acre, but not exceeding £384, are required within 
three years, and these improvements must be brought up to the value of 10s. 
per acre, but not exceeding an aggregate value of £640, within five years 
from the date of confirmation. In the case of nou-residential purchases, 
the land must be fenced within one year after date of confirmation, and 
within five years other improvements to the value of £1 per. acre must 


be effected. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1908, an original non- 
residential conditional purchase, with any non-residential conditional pur- 
chase made in virtue of it, may be converted into an original conditional 
purchase, provided that the ten years residence commences from the date of 
application for such conversion. This term of residence is subject to reduction, 
and all moneys previously paid are credited towards payment of the converted 
conditional purchase. 


A proviso of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1910, permits of limitation 
of value of improvements to be effected, 7.¢., 30 per cent. of price of the 
subject land within 3 years, or 50 per cent. within 15 years—this limitation 
applying to conditional purchases or leases, except purchases under section 
47 of the Act of 1884. 


Preferential Rights of Conversion. 


Conditional purchases, or conditional leases of the same series, may be 
converted into a homestead selection, if the holder has been in bond jide 
residence for at least six months, in which case all moneys paid as interest or 
rent are deemed to have been paid for the use of the land, and all moneys 
paid off the purchase money are credited towards future rent of the selection. 
Under similar conditions, these tenures may also be converted into home- 
stead farms, 
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Improvement Purchases. 


Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in 
authorised occupation of land containing improvements, may purchase such 
land without competition. Improvements must include a residence or place 
of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town land, and £2 10a. 
on any other land. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted to auction sale under two systems. Under the 
ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without interest,. 
within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred payment 
system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. interest, 
distributed over a period not exceeding five years ; in either case, 25 per cent.. 
of the purchase money must be deposited at the time of sale. 


Auction sales are permitted to the extent of 200,000 acres in any one year. 
Town lands may not be sold in blocks exceeding half an acre, nor at a lower 
upset price than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must not exceed 20 acres 
in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per acre. Country lands 
may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the upset price being not 
less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements on the land may be: 
added to the upset price. 


Special Non-competitive Sales. 


Any unnecessary road which bounds or intersects freehold land, may 
be closed and sold to the freeholder at a price determined by the Land 
Board, and any unnecessary road which passes through land held under 
conditional purchase may be closed and added to the area. 


In many Crown grants of land having water frontage, reservations are main- 
tained, being usually 100 feet from high-water mark, but the Crown may 
rescind the reservation, and convey the land to the holder of the adjoining 
land, at a price to be determined by the Land Board. 


The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining 
land lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands 
to do so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is 
vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. Reclamations are not authorised 
which might interrupt or interfere with navigation. 


Land encroached upon by buildings erected on granted land, or land 
situated between granted land and a street or road, which forms, or 
should form, the way of approach to the granted land, or land to which 
no way of access is attainable, or land which is insufiicieut in area for 
conditional purchase, may be purchased by the owner in fee-simple of the 
adjoining land, at a price determined by the Board. 


Exchange. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases,. 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by condi- 
tional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disadvan- 

~tageous to the public estate, since Crown lands were left in detached | locks. 

severed by lessees’ freehold properties, and the lessees realised that it would 
be convenient to them to gather their freeholds together in one or more 
consolidated blocks by surrender of the private lands in exchange for Crown 
lands elsewhere. 
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Volunteer Land Orders. 


Holders: of certificates issued to volunteers who had served under the 
provisions of the Volunteer Foree Regulation Act of 1867, were entitled to 
‘a‘free-grant’of 50 acres of land. These’certificates entitled the holder to 50 
‘acres -of such land as was open to conditional purchase,‘other than lands 
within a proclaimed special area. Claims to these grants lapsed unless lodged 
within three years after the commencement of the Crown Lands (Amend- 
-ment) Act, 1908, which period terminated on 31st January, 1912. 


a? Homestead. Selection..and Homestead Grant. 


“The appropriation of areas for homestead selection is a prominent 
“feature of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being good 
‘agricultural land. ‘Where suitable lands are situated within easy access 
. of towns, small blocks are set apart, the lands being available after parti- 
-culars relating to area, capital value, &c., have been published in the Gazette. 
fhe maximum area that may be selected is 1,280 acres, but the selector is 
limited to a block as granted. 


Any person eligible to take up a conditional purchase may apply fora 
‘homestead selection ; the selector is required to deposit one-half year’s rent 
and one-tenth of the survey fee with his application, and to pay for any 
improvements already on the land. The applicant must commence to reside 
on the selection within three months, and to erect.a dwelling of a minimum 
value:of £20 within eighteen months, after the confirmation of his applica- 
‘tien. The rent, until the issue of a grant, is 1} per cent. of the capital value 
of the block. The condition of residence may be fulfilled by deputy prior 
to the issue of the grant, but the applicant is required, during this period, 
to pay rent at the rate of 34 per cent. of the capital value, and to effect 
greater improvements. An appraisement of the eapital value of the land 
may be obtained under certain conditions. 


Additional land may be acquired to make up an area which, with all 
.- Other lands held by the applicant other than under annual tenure, would: not 
ibe, more than sufficient for the maintenance of the applicant’s home in 
»@verage seasons and circumstances. The additional helding need not adjoin 
;the original holding, but must be situated within a reasonable working 
~distance. 


At the expiration of five years after the confirmation of the application a 
grant of the holding, called a homestead grant, is issued, the tenure being 
aubject to perpetual residence and perpetual rent. After issue of the grant 
the rent is 24 per cent. on the improved capital value of the land, which is 
appraised every fifteen years, and residence may be restricted to seven 
months in each year. The land may not be transferred during the first 
five years, and each successive transferree is required to live on the land 
while he holds it, Tenant-right in improvements is allowed, and the holding 
is so protected that it cannot, by any ‘legal procedure, except by levy or 
sale for taxes, be taken from the’owner while he-resides on it. 


Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Acts, 1908 and 1912, a homestead 
“selection or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, or a: con- 
«ditional purchase lease, a conditional purchase, or a conditional purchase and 
conditional lease, provided the area contained in such lease does not exceed 
“three times the area in the conditional purchase. Holders of conditional 
purchases may convert their holdings into homestead selections. 
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Homestead Farms, 


The new tenures created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1912 
were. homestead farms, suburban holdings, Crown leases, and irrigation farms. 
Crown lands set apart for disposal as homestead farms are:subdivided into 
home maintenance areas, but the land may be made available before survey. 
.Any person—including an alien—of a minimum age of 16 years, if a male, 
.or 21 years, if a female, may apply for a homestead farm, provided that the 
applicant does not hold under any tenure—except lease which has less than 
five years to run, and does not confer right to purchase the freehold—arm 
area of land which added to the area of the homestead farm would substan-, 
tially exceed a home maintenance area. An alien becoming the holder of’ 
an homestead farm, suburban. holding, Crown lease, or irrigation farm, is: 
required to become naturalised within three years. 


The title of a homestead farm is a lease.in perpetuity, the annual rent is: 
charged at the rate of 21 per cent. of the capital, but for the first five years 
the holder, in lieu of payment of rent, may-expend an equal amount on 
improvements of a permanent character. The capital value is subject to re- 
appraisement after the first twenty-five years and for each subsequent period 
of twenty years. 


A condition of perpetual residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence in the nearest town or village, or anywhere: 
within reasonable working distance, may be allowed. 


The perpetual lease grant must be issued after the expiration of five years 
from confirmation of the application if the holder has complied with all 
required conditions. The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, 
or conditional purchase lease, or settlement purchase under the Closer 
Settlement Acts, other than a settlement purchase acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, may under certain conditions convert such 
holding into a homestead farm. ° 


Suburban Holdings. 


The conditions of perpetual rent and perpetual residence are attached to. 
suburban holdings, The area of a suburban holding is determined by the- 
Minister for Lands; the rent—minimum £1 per annum— is calculated.at 
the rate of 23 per cent. of the capital value, to be appraised for each period 
of twenty years; males under 16 years, females under 21 years, and married. 
women not living apart from husbands under judicial decree, are disqualified. 
from. applying. 


Any suburban Crown lands, or Crown land within population boundaries, . 
‘or within the Newcastle pasturage’reserve, or any other Crown land, may be 
‘set apart for disposal by way of suburban holding, 


Irrigation Farms. 


The disposal of lands within duly constituted irrigation areas is regulated 
by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, and the Irrigation Avt, 1912. 
A special land board, with the powers and duties of, a local land board, may 
be appointed to administer the Crown Land Acts within an irrigation area‘; 
the lands are classified as town, irrigable, and dry or non-irrigable lands. 
Any person (except a married woman not separated from her husband ‘by 
judicial decree) aged 16 years or over, or'two or more such persons, may 
‘apply for an irrigation farm or block. The title is perpetual lease, subject: 
to. perpetual payment of rent-and performance of residence. ‘The rent is at 
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the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value—minimum for town land blocks 
£1 perannum. At the expiration of five years after confirmation of the 
application a grant of the farm or block shall be issued to the holder 
provided that the required conditions have been complied with. 


In respect of town land blocks, the conditions of residence may be waived 
or suspended by the Commissioner for Water Conservation and Irrigation ; 
no person may hold more than three adjoining bloeks for residence, or four 
adjoining blocks for business purposes. 


OccuPaTION. 
Annual Leases. 


Unoecupied lands not reserved from lease may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases, on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which convey no security of tenure, the land being alienable 
by conditional purchase, auction sale, &c. The area in any one lease is 
restricted to 1,920 acres. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


Areas set apart for disposal by way of conditional purchase lease are sub- 
divided as the Minister for Lands may determine. The lease is for 
forty years, at a rental of 2} per cent. per annum on the capital value. 
The value of existing improvements is appraised by the Land Board, and 
special conditions may be imposed regarding improvements, cultivation, 
preservation, or planting of timber, &c. 


Any male above the age of 18 years, and any female above 21 years, who 
is not disqualified under the provisions of the Land Act, may apply for 
a conditional purchase lease. A female applicant must be unmafried, 
or widowed, or living apart from her husband under a decree of judicial 
separation, 


Residence on the lease must be continuous for ten years, and must com- 
mence within twelve months from the date of confirmation, but the commence- 
ment of residence may be deferred for five years. At any time after the 
confirmation of an application, the holder may convert the area into a 
conditional purchase by payment of a deposit of 5 per cent. on the capital 
value of the land, provided that the proper conditions have been observed, 
and subject to all the unperformed conditions of the lease, except payment 
of rent. The balance of purchase money is payable by equal annual instal- 
ments at the rate of 5 per cent. of the price, consisting of principal, and 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. on the unpaid balance, the first instalment 
-becoming due twelve months after the date of application for conversion. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, conditional purchase leases may be converted also into homestead 
farms. 


Under the Crown Lands Act, 1908, land may be set apart for disposal as 
special conditional purchase lease, provided that for six months the land has 
been available for some class of residential holding. The areas must be not 
less than 20, nor more than 320 acres. There are no conditions of residence, 
but substantial improvements of value not less than 10s. per acre must be 
completed within three years, 

Any holder of a conditional purchase lease may acquire additional con- 


ditional purchase leases, but in no case may the total area of the lands held 
by him under any tenure, except annual, exceed a home maintenance area, 
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Conditional Leases. 


A conditional lease may be obtained by any holder of a conditional pur- 

chase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase within a special 
area in the Eastern Division. Lands available for conditional purchase are 
also available for conditional lease, with the exception of lands in the 
Western Division, or within a special area or a reserve. 
_ Applications must be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. per acre 
and a survey fee. The area which an applicant inay obtain as conditional 
purchases and conditional leases is restricted to 1,250 acres in the Hastern 
Division, and 2,560 acres in the Central Division; but the Land Board may 
specifically permit larger areas. The lease is for a period of forty years, at 
a rent determined by the Land Board, payable yearly in advance. The 
conditions of fencing, or substitution of improvewents in lieu of fencing, 
which attach to a residential cunditional purchase, apply equally to a 
conditional lease, and residence is required as in the case of an additional 
conditional purchase. 

After confirmation, a conditional lease may be converted, either wholly or 
in part not less than 40 acres, into a conditional purchase. 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 


Scrub leases may be obtained on application, or by auction or tender, but 
inferior-lands leases may be acquired only by auction or tender. There is 
no limitation as to area, and in the case of a lease obtained by application 
the rent is appraised by the Local Land Board. The initial rent of an 
inferior-lands lease prevails throughout the whole term; but the terms of 
a scrub lease may be divided into periods, the rent for each period being 
determined by reappraisement. The term of each class of lease may not 
exceed twenty-eight years. The holder of a scrub lease must take such steps 
as the Land Board may direct for the purpose of destroying the scrub, and 
keep the land clear afterwards. During the last year of any of the leases 
application may be made for a homestead grant of 640 acres, 


Occupation Licenses. 

Occupation licenses may be (a) preferential occupation licenses, consisting 
of the area within the expired pastoral leases, and (6) ordinary occupation 
licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings formerly known as resumed 
areas. Occupation licenses extend from January to December, being 
renewable aunually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 


Pastoral Leases. 

Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the registered 
holder of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation 
license, may apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an 
area not exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the 
lease or license, subject to such rent, conditions of improvement, and with- 
drawal for settlement as may be determined. 


Spectal Leases. 

Special leases’ are issued chiefly to meet cases where land is required for 
some industrial or business purpose, and may be obtained by auction or 
otherwise, the term of the lease not to exceed twenty-eight years. The condi- 
tions attached are suitable to the circumstances of each case, ‘being, like 
the rent, determined: by the Land Board. The Crown Land Act, 1908, 
provides for the conversion of special leases, and of church and schoo) lands 
leases, into original or additional conditional purchase leases; or original 
or additional conditional purchases; or original or additional homestead 
selections ; or original or additional settlement leases ; or conditional Jeases.. 
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Residential Leases. 


The holder of a ‘‘miner’s right” or “mineral license” within a gold’ or 
mineral field may obtain a residential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per 
acre is charged, the maximum area 20 acres, and the longest term of the 
lease twenty-eight years; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. 
The principal conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and 
the erection within twelve months of necessary buildings ard fences. Tenant- 
right in improvements is conferred upon the lessee. The holder of any 
residential lease may apply after the first five years of his lease to purchase 
the land. 


Improvement Leases. 


Improvement leases. may consist of any scrub or inferior land not suit- 
able for settlement in the Eastern or Central Divisions, and are obtained 
only by auction or tender. The rent is payable annually, and the lease is. 
for a period of twenty-eight years, with an area not exceeding 20,480 acres, 
Upon the expiration of the lease the. last holder will have tenant-right in 
improvements. During the last year of the lease the lessee may apply for & 
homestead grant of 640 acres, including the area on which his dwelling-house 
is erected. Should’ the Advisory Board, constituted under the Closer 
Settlement Act, 1907, report that land comprised in an improvement lease 
or scrub lease is suitable for closer settlement, the Minister may require the 
surrender. of the lease to the Crown, the lessee being compensated. 


Settlement Leases. 


Under this tenure, farms gazetted as available for settlement lease are 
obtainable on application, accompanied by a deposit consisting of six months’ 
rent and the full amount of survey fee. The maximum area of agricultural 
land which may be taken up is 1,280 acres; but where the settler must com- 
bine agriculture with grazing, the farms may contain any area not exceeding 
10,240 acres. These areas, however, may be exceeded by means of additional 
holdings, which need not adjoin the original holding, but must be situated 
within a reasonable working distance thereof. 


The: lease is issued for a term of forty years, divided into four periods. 
The annual rent for the first period is that notified before the land is made 
available for lease ; but the lessee may require that the rent be determined 
by the Land Board, and the annual rent for each succeeding period may be 
separately determined in like manner. Residence is compulsory throughout 
the whole term; and the land must be fenced within the first five years, 
and noxious weeds and animals on the land destroyed within eleven years. 
The lessee may apply at any time after the first five years of the lease for-an 
area not exceeding 1,280 acres,on which his house is situated, as a homestead 
grant. 


Under the Crown Lands Act, 1908, the holder of a settlement lease may 
convert such lease into a conditional purchase, or into a conditional purchase 
and conditional lease under certain provisions, but in no case may the 
unimproved value of the land to be converted exceed £3,000. 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands which for a portion of each year are usually covered 
with snow, and are thereby unfit for continuous use or occupation, may be 
leased as snow leases, Not more than two snow leases may be held by 
the same person. The minimum area is 1,280. acres, and the maximum 
10,240 acres. The term of the lease is seven years, but may be extended by 
three years. , : 
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. Working Men’s Blocks. 


This tenure has been created by the Blockholders’ Act of 1901, under which 
workmen may secure a lease of a block, not exceeding 10 acres, for a period 
of ninety-nine years. An applicant must be not less than 18 years of age, 
amd gain his livelihood by his own labour; the rent may not exceed 5 per 
cent. on the capital value of the land. The lessee and his family must reside 
on the land for at least nine months in every year, pay the rent annually, and 
all rates, taxes, and value of improvenients, and must fence the land within 
two years, A blockholder may have his block protected from seizure for delet 
except for rates and taxes. 


Crown Leases. 


Crown leasés were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment <Act, 
1912. The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 1} percent. 
of the capital value, as determined every fifteen years. The rent payable 
for the first year may be remitted if an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the Jand during 
the whole term of lease, and during the last five years may convert into a 
homestead farm so much of the land as will not exceed a home maintenance 
area, Any person qualified to apply for’a homestead farm may apply for a 
Crown lease. 


WESTERN Division. 


The administration of the Western Division under the Western Lands 
Act, 1901, is vested in three Commissioners, constituting ‘“ The Western 
Land Board of New South Wales,” who, sitting in open Court, exercise 
all'the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown Lands 
Acts. 


Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction and lease) prescribed 
by the Crown Imnds Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Land 
‘Division from the lst January, 1902. 


The Commissioners recommend the areas, boundaries, and the rent charge- 
able, and determine the value of any improvenients, prior to the opening 
of lands for lease. 


_The registered. holder of a pastoral, homestead, improvement, scrub, or 
inferior lease or occupation license, of land in the Western Division, could 
apply before the 30th June, 1902, to bring his lease or license under the 
provisions of the “ Western Lands Act of 1901;” in cases where 
application has not been made, such lease or license is treated as if the Act 
trad not been passed. 


All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the “ Western Lands 
Act of 1901” expire on the 30th June, 1943, except in cases where a 
withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction or to provide small 
holdings, when, as compensation, the lease of the remainder may be extended 
fora term not exceeding six ‘years. 


The rent on all leases current at the commencement of the Act is 
determined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion. The 
minimum Trért or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof, 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the 
Gomanissioners. . 
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Holdings under the Western Lands Act as at 30th June, 1913, were 
classified as follows :— 


Class of Holding. Enh Area. ae 
No, acres, £ 

Pastoral Leasea_.., aay dee aes ae aes 300 | 40,505,935 51,064 
Hgmestead Leases ... a att fag on .-| 1,110 | 10,303,614 22,575 
Improvement Leases i is te bag ‘ue 116 1,950,875 1,040: 
Scrub Leases aes By des he a ar 3 17,431 25 
Inferior Leases’... ive ae ae ae vee 4 209,950 48 
Settlement Leases ... ee or a aise ae 8 40,050 136. 
Artesian Well Leases ce ns aoe ir eet 29 296,631 395 
New Special Leases tin ce ee oe ses 256 1,021,985 1,213. 
Special (Conversion) Leases ae ii ie eee 61 9,447 341 
Residential Leases... 22 Aa es axe fee 1 10 1 
Occupation Licenses a es ae whe Ss 110 7,920,215 2,418 
Homestead Selections... hee vee ane wie 12 7,896 27 
oy Grants... sad as See i aa 22 16,452 98 
Section 32, Western Lands Act Leases... is a8 285 2,757,770 2,132 
Part VII, 9 ‘3 Ws bei re 337 8,445,211 7,852. 
Preferential Occupation Licenses “aie we Rey 5 57,800 52 
Permissive Occupancies ... es ves 35 as 38 - 831,100 416. 
2,697 | 74,392,372 | 89,827 


REAPPRAISEMENT. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1910, the capital value of a 
homestead selecéion after it has been granted, or the rental of a settlement, 
or a conditional lease is determinable, on reassessment, at intervals of fifteen 
years. 

ANNULMENT OF APPLICATIONS. 


Applications for conversion to mineral conditional purchase may, under 
the 1910 Act, be annulled or withdrawn, and all moneys, less authorised 
deductions for cost, refunded with the application. 


Lasour SETTLEMENTS. 


In the Labour Settlements Act, 1902, provision is made for land to be set 
apart for lease as a labour settlement, under the control of a Board, which is 
empowered to enrol approved persons ; to make regulations concerning the 
work to be done; to apportion the work among the members; and to 
distribute equitably wages, profits, and emoluments, after providing for the 
cost of maintenance of members; to establish any trade or industry, and 
apportion the protits among the enrolled members, The land is leased to 
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the Board, in trust for the members of the settlement, for a period of 
twenty-eight years, with right of renewal for a further term of twenty-eight 
years. 


With a sufficient enrolment of members a Board may apply for monetary 
assistance on behalf of the members of the settlement, to a maximum amount 
of £25 for each enrolled member who is the head of a dependent family ; 
£20 for each married person without a family; and £15 for each unmarried 
person. On the expiration of four years from the commencement of the 
lease, and at the end of each year following, 8 per cent. of the total sum paid 
to the Board becomes a charge on its revenue, until the total amount advanced, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, has been repaid. 


On 30th June, 1913, the only settlements in existence were those 
at Bega and Wilberforce. At Bega an area of 1,360 acres is attached to 
the settlement, and on the date specified there were 26 men enrolled, the 
total population being 150. A sum of £2,420 has been advanced by the 
Government and the value of improvements, exclusive of crops, is £3,110. 
At Wilberforce, an area of 435 acres has been granted for settlement. On 
30th June, 1918, there were 10 men enrolled, the total population being 
41. Loans from the Government amount to £2,479, the value of improve- 
ments, exclusive of crops, being £1,450. 


CLoseR SETTLEMENT. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1901, provision was made for the 
acquisition of private lands, or of lands leased from the Crown, for purposes 
of closer settlement, lands so acquired to be divided into farms and leased 
for a term of ninety-nine years, at an annual rental not exceeding 5 per cent. 
of the capital value of the land. No power of compulsory resumption was 
conferred, and, consequently, the Act was practically inoperative. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1904, which repealed the 1901 enact- 
ment, provision was made for compulsory resumption, for purposes of closer 
settlement, of private land, when the value exceeds £20,000, exclusive of 
improvements. Owners may offer to surrender private lands in consideration 
of a price to be specifically set out, such offer to be binding on the owner for 
a period of nine months, 


The Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1907, constituted three Advisory 
Boards to report upon lands of a minimum value of £10,000, exclusive of 
improvements, suitable for closer settlement, the land being purchased by 
agreement with the owner ; or acquired by resumption when the value, without 
improvements, exceeds £20,000. Within six months after tlie passing of an 
Act sanctioning the construction of a line of railway, the Governor may 
purchase or resume for purposes of closer settlement land, the property of 
one owner and exceeding £10,000 in value, on either side of the proposed 
railway. t 


Land comprised in an improvement or scrub lease, or lease to outgoing 
pastoral lessee, situated within 15 miles of an existing or duly sanctioned 
railway, may also be resumed for closer settlement upon the recommendation 
of an Advisory Board constituted under the Act of 1907. 


Before land acquired is available for settlement, a plan of the designed 
subdivision, showing areas and values per acre of the proposed settlement 
purchases, must be approved by the Minister. The design plan includes not 
only land acquired under the Act but also any adjacent Crown lands set 
apart for the purpose. Settlement areas are notified for disposal in three 
classes, viz., agricultural lands, grazing lands, and township settlement 
allotments. 
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In the Closer Settlement Amendment -Act, 1909, provision is made that at 
any time after a proclamation of intended acquisition of an estate, if an 
agreement be made that the land shall be subdivided for closer settlement 
by the owner, the power of resumption may be suspended for a term not 
exceeding two years. Any sale or lease made under such agreement must 
be-submitted to the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has.failed 


to fulfil the conditions, the suspension of the power of resumption shall 
cease, 


Men above the age of 18 years, and women over 21 years, and not having 
the protection and support of a husband, may apply for land under the Act, 
if they are not holders, except under annual tenure, of land which, with the 
area sought, will substantially exceed a home maintenance area ; but if any 
person divests himself of land, in order to apply for a settlemerit purchase, 
his application will be‘disallowed. 


Applications, accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent. of the notified 
capital value of the settlement purchase sought, are lodged with the Crown 
Lands Agent. The purchase money, including interest at 4 per cent., is paid 
in thirty-eight annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of the capital 
value of the land. These rates of. deposit, instalment, and interest were 
fixed as minimum rates under the provisions of the Closer Settlement 
Amendment Act, 1912, which came into operation on Ist January, 1913. 
After that date the rates shall be such as shall have been prescribed by 
regulations in force at the commencement of the title of a settlement purchase. 


Residence for a periock of ten years is required, and commences. at any 
time within. twelve months ‘after the decision of the Land Board allowing 
the purchase ; but. the term may be extended to any date within five years 
of the allowance of purchase ; and on such terms and conditions, as to 
improvements and cultivation, as may be arranged between the applicant 
and the Land Board. Residence implies continuous and bona fide living 
upon the area allotted. Subject to the approval of the Land Board, the 
condition as, to residence may be observed in any adjacent town or village ; 
or, by permission, may be suspended. 


On unimproved land, the purchaser is required to effect substantial and 
permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the-capital value 
within two years from the date of application, with an additional 5 per cent. 
within five years, and a further 10 per cent. within ten years from the same 
date. Existing improvements on the land are regarded as the equivalent 
of this condition. Hyery purchaser is:‘subject to conditions as to mining, 
cultivation, destruction of vermin and noxious weeds, &c. 


Pending selection as settlement purchase, the land may be leased in areas 
not exceeding 320 acres. Leases so granted are subject to the following 
conditions :—Improvements are not to be effected without the written consent 
of the Minister or Chairman of the Land Board; leases expire on 31st 
December, but may be renewed on payment of yearly rent in advance not 
later than 10th December ; the rent is to be appraised by the Land Board, 
and the granting of a lease does ‘not exempt the land from settlement purehase ; 
the.Minister may at any time cancel the lease after three.months’ notive. 


Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, the 
holder of.a settlement purchase under the Closer Settlement Acts, other than 
those acquired under the Closer Settlement Promotion. Act, 1910, may. wader 
certain conditions convert such holding into a homestead farm. 
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The three Advisory Boards constituted under the Closer Settlement Act 
to inspect and report upon suitable estates for closer settlement were replaced 
in January, 191], by one central Board to deal with closer settlement for 
the whcle State ; an additional Board has since been appointed. 


The following table contains information regarding areas administered 
under the Acts as at 30th June, 1918 :— 


Lands comprised in Settle- Price paid for 
ment Areas. Acquired land. 
Name of Settlement Purchase Area. re ee a : 
pomcqulted: Rotel “atta Total. ) Per Acre. 
. land. 
acres, acres, | acres. £ £8. d. 
Myall Creek, Inverell ee ..| 58,929 | 19,373 | 73,802 | 188,866 | 211 6 
Gobbagombalin, Wagga... ...| 61,866 | 4,622 | 66,488 | 207,560 | 3 7 1 
Marrar, Wagga a ee .. | 26,608 781) 27,389) 68,777 | 211 8 
Walla Walla, Albury ive --| 50,156 | 1,580 | 51,786! 250,687; 5 0 0 
Sunny Ridge, Cowra... 9. | (12,031 416; 19,447] 49,088; 4 1 8 
Boree Creek, Urana ... ave sf 17,002 242 17,244 | 61,885 | 312 3 
Peel River, Tamworth ee wt = 99,618 114 99,732 405,416 415 
Mungery, Parkes... te 55,159 | 47,871 | 102,530 115,878 | 2 2 © 
Coreen and Back Paddock, Gateed 37,862 1,492 39,354 140,000 | 314 1 
Brookong, Urana... tee 12,006 156 12,162 42,170) 310 3 
Piallaway and Walhallow, Tamworth 12,447 348 | 12,795 61,980 | 5 0 0 
Everton, Dubbo oe on wl 6,477] 6,049"| 12,526 19,426 | 3 0 0 
Pine Ridge, Mudgee ... xe as 7,845 197 8,042 28,790 | 3138 5 
Richlands, Goulburn ... ib a 8,719 302 9,021 34,855 | 4 0 1 
Larras Lake, Molong... on «| 11,5388 42 | 11,580 53,8380 ' 413 4 
Crowther, Young... ive «| 10,563 325 10,888 52,201 , 4 18 10 
North Logan, Cowra... ee «| 11,441 248 | 11,684 54,461 | 415 3 
Hardwicke, Yass... ae ve 6,141 ‘112 6,253 26,100; 4 5 0 
Tuppal, Corowa os oes . | 49,178 1,073 | 50,251 221,224: 410 0 
Nangus, Gundagai_... vw sind 7,517 212 7,729 29,819/ 4 0 0 
Gunningbland, Parkes es wo} 12,404 109 12,513 37,212 | 3 0 0 
Tibbereenah, Narrabri one | 12,357 528 12, 885 49,022' 319 8 
Wandary, Forbes’... tee . 8,993 439 9,437 36,963 | 4 2 6 
Cole Park, Malton, and Rossiville, Goulburn 3,141 769 3,910 14,090 410 0 
Bibbenluke, Bombala ies wf 16,174 410 16,584 : 60,339 | 315 0 
Maharatta, Bombala... .. «-| 20,256 | 454, 20,710 72,190) 31118 
Warrah, Marrurundi os wf = 45,006 | we 45,006 192,747; «4 5 8 
Total ae ee oe ...| 676,439 | 87,759 | 764,198 | 2,526,056 | 314 7 


Of the total area of Closer Settlement lands, 25,322 acres have been 
reserved for reads and other purposes, and 738,876 acres have been divided 
into.1,608 farms, the average area per farm being 459 acres. 
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Particulars of the subdivisions are shown in the following statement :— 


Capital value os Areas naa Grtal 
, a contained in Farins. allotter value 
Nate t Settlement FS to 30th Prien) of 
urchage Area, Ez Acquired Crown weial June, . Fanns 
| Lands. Lands. | ices 1913. selected, 
No. | £ £ 1 £ { No. Acres, £ 
Myall Creek os °F) a] 18t 138,589 24,890 163,479 134 66,984 163,479 
Gobbagomnbalin .. és «| 142 225,663 12,429 238,092 142 64,492 238,092 
Marrar.. a as re 73,133 2,040 | T7,Vi3 } 46 27,048 77,173 
Walla Walla tie a6 we} 126 255,267 3,845 ° 259,112 126 50,605 259,112 
Sunny Ridge... ae es! 50,292 | 1,236 | 51,528 24 12,266 51,528 
Boree Creek : ae sit 80 63,737 | 539 69,278 30 17,034 69,276 
Peel River at rat os sel 280 438,588 126 438,714 289 97,417 438,714 
Mungery . i 62 ; 117,497 81,962 199,459 62 95,111 199,459 
Coreen Greek & Back Paddock| 63 | 150,173 3.£49 154,022 63 38,353 154,022 
Brookong vs) 28 48,155 341 43,406 20 12,006 43,496 
Piajlaway and Walhallow | 88 63,485 1,371 84,850 38 12,631 64,858 
Everton .. ‘ «| 18 19.886 11,571 81,457 18 12,307 31,457 
Pine Ridge a * --| 16 29,557 625 30,132 16 7,946 30,182 
Riehlands . or . ae 37 36,161 932 37,093 37 8,918 37 ,093 
LarrasLake ..  ..  ..| 80 | 57,148 3 57,151 30 11,486 57,151 
North Logan... on a 58} 57,974 676 58.650 34 11,184 57,804 
Hardwieke . oe o 23 26,827 277 27,104 23 5,890 25,275 
Tuppal .. aii ag +-| 117 232,160 2,364 234,524 | 117 49,605 234,524 
Nangus.. af Os on 17 ; 31,067 485 81,552 | 16 6,955 29,420 
Gunningbland .. “Ns oe 19 | 38,792 118 38,910 19 12,389 38,910 
Tibbereenah we oy . a 17 | 51,298 868 52,166 75 12,711 52,140 
Wandary .. ae . a 18 37,985 642 38,627 18 9,075 38,627 
Crowther .. 22 53,687 694 54,381 | 22 10,677 54,381 
Cole Park, Malton, & Rossiville 20 14,644 5,S08 | 20,452 17 3,175 16,487 
Bibbenluke ; 31 62,106 1,289 63,305 26 13,454 52,586 
Maharatta bee veel 648 | 81,321 993 82,314; 39 15,330 64,604 
Warrah .. 0. ks, | 88] tao | 210,011 73 | 89,875 | 187,722 
Total .. ee --| 1,608 2,667,203 | 159,973 | 2,827,116 1,554 724,924 {2,767,370 


At 30th June, 1913, 1,554 farms, containing 724,924 acres, had been 
allotted, the average cost to the settler was £3 16s. 4d., per acre and £1,781 
per farm. The farms which have not yet been selected are Jet under per- 
missive occupancy, and remain available for settlement purchase application. 


Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910. 


The Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, enables three or more 
persons qualified to hold settlement purchases, to negotiate with an owner 
of private lands in their particular district, and to apply to have such lands 
brought’ under the Act. Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor 
surrenders the land to the Crown; and the purchaser acquires it as a settlement 
purchase, obtaining an advance, secured by mortgage on the land, from the 
Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank, who may make advances up 
to 95 per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm, with a maximum 
of £2,500; the total advances by the Bank under this Act in any financial 
year may not exceed £1,000,000. Each farm is worked independently, 
the co-operation of the applicants ceasing with the allotment of an area, for 
which each has to lodge a deposit of £5 and costs of surveys, &c., with 5 per 
cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm on allotment. Repayments of 
advances from the Government Savings Bank were at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, being 4 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund, the 
whole indebtedness being discharged in thirty-eight years. From the 
beginning of the year 1913 these rates of deposit instalments and interest 
were subject to the provisions of the Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 
1912, as noted above. 


Slight variations in the dates of payment may be sanctioned in special 


circumstances, and subsequently holders of farms may obtain advances-on 
account of improvements effected. 


From the commencement of the Act in September, 1910, till 30th June, 
1918, 798 farms of a total area of 309,620 acres, were applied for, the 
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amount involved being £1,666,579. Of this number 509 farms, embracing 
an area of 202,855 acres, at a cost of £1,072,218, were finally dealt with at 
30th June, 1913, 


The transactions for each financial year were as follows :—~ 


Year, Estates, Farms, Area, Value. 
acres, £ 
1911 17 128 50,769 251,766 
1912 ; 29 213 85,094 456,197 
1913 “OB 168 | 66,992 364,255 
Total... 69 509 202,855 1,072,218 
x 


In addition to the land acquired by the State for closer settlement a 
number of estates have been subdivided for that purpose by private owners. 


Lanp ReEsuMPrions, 


Land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, purchase, 
exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are those made under the Public 
Works and Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition Acts, and are treated by 
the Government Land Valuer, except those made for purposes of Public 
Instruction or of Railways. 


The following statement shows such resumptions and purchases made 
during the past six years :— 


Area of Resumptions, &c. 
Year, | = Total. 
Purchases, Gifts. 
a Yr. p. a ©. p. a. Yr. Pp. 
1908 5,974 0 20 67 017 6,041 0 37 
1909 ; 2779 1 33 240 1 34 3,019 3 27 
1910 | 3,815 1 40 62 3 2 3,878 1 2 
1911 13,159 0 4 6 210 15,165 2 14 
1912 148,332 1 26 4 0 24 148,336 2 10 
1913 | 102,187 3 1) 15 223k | 102,203 1 344 


Resumptions and purchases made during 1912-1913, principally in con- 
nection with irrigation and defence, were :— 


Ares. Avena, 
a Yr p. a YF. p. 
Commonwealth Bank ... 0 032 Post Offices vee we 6 2 0 
Defence... as -. 46,756 2 34 Public School sites oe 211 3 33 
General Purposes... ae 734 3 34 Railways and Tramways 2,885 2 5 
Industrial School, Gosford 681 2 0 Water supply... ae 17 2 204 
Irrigation ... se -- 50,509 3 44 ——— 
Maintaining Traffi aes 398 3 21} Total... ...102,203 1 344 
Depications or LAND. . 
Area. Area. 

; a. Yr. p. a. Yr. p- 
Additions to Town Hallsite... 0 0 20 Public School sites... .. 81 13) 
Cemeteries we in .. 60 3 23 Racecourse, Showground, ete. 119 3 0 
Fire Brigade Station site 0 1 39 Reserve, Travelling Stock ... 2 0 24 
Hospital Sites ... ee -- 6 220 Showground... ina . 40 0 0 
Mechanics’ Institute sites ... 2% 0 25 State Children’s Home, site for 
Municipal depot 22 0 Industrial School... . 681 2 0 
Public Hall... vw 0 10 —— 
Public Recreation me -. 27.0 5 Total vee 1,371 0 6 
Public Roads ... Ae .. 346 0 19 
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Progress OF ALIENATION, 


The figures relating to land alienation under the legislation of 1861,.and 
to its subsequent amendments, show that up to the 30th June, 1913, there 
were 14,912,707 acres sold by auction and other forms of sale. 

As regards conditional purchases, the following applications have been 


made under the various Acts :— 
Applications. 


co a ~ 
Under the Crown Lands Act of 1861— No. acres, 
To May 24, 1880 oes a “ w 136,389 ... 14,982,120 
Under the Crown Lands Act of 1889 ew .. 55,084 ... 8,488,020 
Total to 3lst December, 1884..¢ tee ies ae 191,473 .. 23,470,140 
Under the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 1889, 1895, and 
amending Acts . “3 dee ec oe nis .. =: 91,489... 16,623,618 
Grand total to 30th June, 1909... save 282,912... 40,093,758 


The number of selections—viz., 282,912, containing 40,093,758 acres—has 
been reduced since 1909 by forfeitures, cancellations, conversions into home- 
stead selections, &c., and increased by conversions from other tenures under 
the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1908, so that the land wholly alienated, 
or in process of alienation, by conditional purchase, on the 30th June, 1913, 
amounted to 32,945,679 acres contained in 211,594 purchases. Deeds have 
now been issued upon 119,411 completed purchases, covering 15,638,374 acres, 
and the balance represents the number of purchases still in force, but upon 
which the conditions have not been fulfilled, viz., 92,183, covering an area 
of 17,307,305 acres. 


Applications for homestead selections numbering 10,020 were received to 
30th June, 1913, the aggregate area of such being 3,819,162 acres. Of the 
applications lodged, 7,925, covering 2,757,976 acres, were confirmed. Home- 
stead grants to the number of 4,028, with an area of 1,628,176 acres, were 
issued to 30th June, 1910; during the following year 287 homestead 
grants, covering 123,086 acres, were prepared, and in 1911-12, 196 grants 
for 88,517 acres were prepared. The area held under homestead selection 
and grants on 30th June, 1913, was 1,480,834 acres. 


The total area alienated by volunteer land orders to 30th June, 19118 
amounted to 170,650 acres, and this area was increased only by 848 acres as. 
at 30th June, 1912. During the next year there was a further alienation of 
500 acres, and the figure obtained, 171,998 acres shall probably represent the 
maximum in this direction, as the free grants ceased as from Januaszy 31st, 
1912. ; 

From 1862 to 30th June, 1913, the Crown has dedicated 234,193 
acres for public and religious purposes, the dedications during the last year 
covering 1,370 acres. Homestead farms and suburban holdings were new 
forms-of tenure created by the Crown Lands(Amendment) Act of 1912. The 
first areas for homestead farms were made available on 13th May, 1912.; and 
for the year ended 30th June, 1912, 400. applications embracing 217,186 
acres were lodged ; 356 applications covering 203,365 acres were-confirmed, 
the rental value being £7,368. 
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For the suburban holdings 548 applications embracing 12,704 acres, were 
received, and 373, covering 8,730 acres, were confirmed, the annual rental 
value being £1,021. 


_ The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 
and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the foundation 
of New South Wales, have produced the following results :— 


Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices ranging acres, 
from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862 ...00 0. we + 7,146,579 
Area sold by auction and other forms of sale, 1862 to 30th June, 1913, 
inclusive wes par oe ee iat ao a25 ... 14,912,707 


Area sold under system of conditional purchase for which deeds inaued, 
1862 to 30th June, 1913, inclusive... 0. eee eee «15,638,374 


Area granted under Voluntcer Land Regulations of 1867 — +. ne 171,998 


Area dedicated for public and religious purposes, less resumptions, 1862 to 


30th June, 1913... Ae ce hes "234,193 
Homestead selections and grants existing on 30th June, 1913 eae 1,480,834 
Homestead farms eee + a ~ ra ie bei ia 241,221 
Suburban holdings ... ee ee 9,731 

Total, 30th June, 1913... wees ews 89;835,637 
Less alienated lands within Federal Capital Territory ..  ..- 173,451 
Total area alienated, 30th June, 1913... oes ine 39,662,186 


Area in process of alienation under system of conditional purchase standing 
good on 30th June, 1913 (exclusive of Federal Capital Territory) «17,307,305 


———e 


- Area alienated and in process of alienation on 30th June, 1913, exclusive of 
lands dealt with under Closer Settlement Act, and Federal Capital 


Territory sues ee Yes lee see iM des wee: 56,969,491 

Area acquired for Closer Settlement to 30th June, 1913 (including 203,357 
acres under Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910) ox. re 879,796 
Total ... te éay we» 56, 089,695 


Lands (acquired and Crown) alienated for closer settlement to 30th June, 
1913 (including 203,357 acres disposed of under Closer Settlement Pro- 
‘ motion Act) si Mra? esas. aieeale , sacs: * eos gua.” Bieta 928,28 


— 


Total area alienated, and in process of alienation 
on 30th June, 1913 (exclusive of Federal 
Capital Territory) eae pan ee ... 57,017,976 


Tt has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by grant 
from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years are incomplete 
upon this point, 


CoNVERSION OF TENURES, 


In reference to the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Acts of 
1908 and 1912, which confer on certain holders of Crown lands the right 
of conversion into more desirable tenures. 
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The following statement shows the applications for conversion made, and 
those confirmed, during the last three years :— 


| 


Applications made. 
Class of Holding. 1910-11. 1911-12. 1912-13. 
No. | Area, No. Area, No. Area, 
| l 
acres. acres. acres. 
Conditional Leases... ~. -| 2,194 | 1,110,037 | 1,464] 555,972 | 1,850 | 780,773 
Conditional Purchase Leases 147 43,934 122 39,296 41 | 17,904 
Homestead Selections or Grants ...| 1,476 753,018 | 426 186,796 | 176 | 70,703 
Settlement Leases ..- sy «| 646 | 1,853,435] 218 587,269 94 | 308,863 
Non-residential Conditional Pur- 
chases 12 1,132 2 254, 4 548 
Special Leases 557 84,675 | 397 59,871, 269 | 36,791 
Settleinent Purchases = eee ee de "| eesteentes | 34 17,533 
Church and School Lands Leases ... lt | 1,945 14 8,098 2 1,537 
Improvement Leases weal ce ssekdauts 1 500 | 7 4,045 
Conditional Purchases SSeeisttts. ok wae, Il\ Sataseanes J 224 
Totals eae Division| 2,867 | 1,104,491! 1,653) 512,917 |1,545 | 487,003 
Central Division| 2,176 | 2,743,685 | 991) 925,139; 933 | 751,918 
Total for the State 5,043 | 3,848,176 | 2,644 | 1,438,056 |2,478 |1,238,021 
Applications confirmed, 
Class of Holding. 1910-11, 1911-12. 1012-138. 
No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. 
acres, acres, acres, 
Conditional Leases ... .| 2,016 829,272 | 1,503 580,220 ; 1,781 | 784,556 
Conditional Purchase Leases «| 109 33,207 | 137 44,579 50] 18,155 
“Homestead Selections or Grants ...|1,190| 603,351; 649) 295,288] 195] 76,306 
Settlement Leases ty | 264] 650,986; 404) 1,287,583 | 166 | 544,345 
Non-residential Conditional Pur- 
chases Bas : 8 820 5 716 | 4 324 
Special Leases 275 39,657 | 392 54,500 | 232) 26,845 
Settlement Purchases Coil. _see’m ||) “beekdavy ase- || Meeageceews 19 9,944 
Church and School Lands Leases ... 7 1,579 6 1,766 2 2,154 
Improvement Leases ww, | | cease ees 1 595 660 
Totals aise Division) 2,422 | 812,264 | 1,784 736,398 1,546 | 526,164 
Central Division| 1,447 | 1,346,608 | 1,313 | 1,528,849 904 | 937,065 
Total for the State -| 3,869 2, 158,872 3,097 | 2,265,247 | 2,450 |1,463,229 
“8 ' 
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The following statement shows the Revenue received from Public Lands 
during the years ended 30th June, 1910 to 1913, and also the Revenue per 


capita :— 
Head of Revenue. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
ALIENATION— 

- Auction and Special Sales— £ £ £ £ 
Auction Sales... 9... eee! '77,055-1 83,058) 83,764 | 63,001 
Improved Purchases... ves 2,951 3,825 1,225 3,149 
Newcastle Pasturage Reserve Sales ach 676. 1,061 996 904 
Miscellaneous Purchases... See aes 7,636 11,049 13,631 25,801 

Total aes are Ses £| 88,318; 98,993 | 99,616 | 92,855 

Conditional Purchases— 

Deposits and Improvements (Acts, 1884 

and 1889)... 64,236 | 135,392 70,930 62,303 
Instalments and Interest (Acts 0 of t 1875, 

1884, and 1889)... i .| 538,175 | 537,226 | 595,805 | 660,703 
Interest (Act of 1861) e 22,200 | 21,614 18,894 17,094 
Balances (Acts, 1861, 1875, 1884, and 1889) 174,495 | 186,592 | 146,593 | 138,013 
Homestead Selections (improvements and 

Rent) ae Yee | 71,624 | 62,917 48,577 40,767 

Total a se an £| 870,730 | 943,741 | 880,799 | 918,880 
OccuPATION— 

Pastoral Leases— i 
Pastoral ae oe és *3 ae 756 749 706 720 
Conditional... ; Sas ea ..-| 204,965 | 199,214 | 201,450 | 207,043 
Conditional Parchase | ne eu «| 19,708 | 21,544 22,692 20,729 
Occupation Licenses.. we wee .«| 31,533 | 29,874 26,952 | 25,051 
Homestead... ie ies irs aes 1,555 1,688 1,771 | = 1,216 
Annual and Snow... es se | 38,152 | 34,297 33,547 40,607 
Scrub and Inferior... ... we eet «10,389 9,896 9,853 See 
Settlement .., re re aes ..| 115,561 | 106,736 85,331 79,147 
Improvement . sat es re ..-| 50,712 49,501 49,644 | 46,203 
Artesian W) ell... ‘ss we ae 230 198 198 144 
Church and School Land... aes oss 7,751 632 471 515 
Western Land Division ie es | 79,517 82,265 $3,364 | 89,613 
Blockholders Act of 1901 ... 28 15 7 6 
Leases under 18th Section, Land Act, 1903 11,538 11,451 9,645 10,146 
Crown Leases.. he ie ves sa 1,017 4,059 
Suburban Holdings wi 77 940 
Homestead Farms 0000. etek ee | weer | atta 335 

Total i ou aa £\ 572,395 5125 ; 526,474 

Mining— 

Mineral Leases a : Ra «| 20,706 18,796 
Leases of Auriferous Lands | ane 2,310 1,837 
Deposits—Gold and Mineral | Dredging Act, 

1899 . = 1,236 821 
Miners’ Rights as si ais | 3,184 3,004 
Business Licenses... Sut tee wis 888 691 
Residential Leases... 2 ue a3 1,713 1,703 
Royalty on Minerals... «| 59,373 103, 851 
Fees—Warden’s Courts and Department of| 1,715 
_. Mines ier i 0% jae 2,063 
Other Receipts ae ie ts | 4,789 5,015 

Total .. «0. f} 96,262 | 110,579 | 120,460 | 137,433 
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Head of: Revenue 1920.: 1911. 1912 1913. 


OccuUPATION .(continued)— 


Miscellaneous Land Receipts— £ £ £ £ 
Timber Licenses, &c, aed sie «| 60,508 84,460 94,560 96,929: 
Rents, Special Objecta te 40,485 | 43,490 | 43,064, 44,546 
Fees on aes and Enrolment of 

Title-deeds .. ies oo aes sey 7,457 7,355 6,823 5,346 
Survey Fees ... es ...| 28,883 30,823 24,297 27,428 
Fees on Transfer of Leases ; at $34 2,047 2,415 2,919 2,254 
Quit Rents and Other Receipts as w| 25,505 26,194 22,471 28,373 


Total sae oe 164,885 | 194,737 | 194,134 | 204,876 


£ 
Grogs Revenue ‘ae vee £11,792, 590 /1,896,107 |1,821, 734 [1,880,518 
Refunds ses _ _ £) 62,850) 57,190 56,275 | 44,050 
£ 


Net Revenue ... See sea 1,729,740 |1,838,917 |1,765,459 |1,836,468 


REVENUE PER CAPITA. 


‘£8 d/£ sd.j£ a dj£ 8. d. 

Auction and Special Sales as wae wi 1 1/0 12/6 12,0 1 1 
Conditional Purchases are ay .|01010'011 6);010 5/010 4 
Pastoral Occupation ee Ss ee (07 2/0 6 8|/0 6 3/0 611 
Mining Occupation j wee el O 1 210 1 4101 5501 7 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts age ./0 20/0 2 5/0 24/0 2 4 
Hy an fa a i = 

Gross Revenue sts as £)1 2 3,1 3 1/1 1 7;1 21 8 

Refunds an aise a £/0 09/0 0 8/0 0 8/0 0 6 

Net Revenue ... ah sd £1 1 6/1 2 5;1 Ol11|1 0 9 


AREA Leasep at 30rH JuNE, 1913. 


The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of June, 1913, 
amounted to 124,354,945 acres (including leases to miners under Ms Mining 
Act), and was subdivided as follows :— 


Type:of Lease. te Type of Lease. Pichia 

Pastoral ew. 1,137,095 Snow Land... ts sie 60, 104 
To.outgoing Pistoral Leases 996,272 Special aise eee a 620,447 
Oceupation License ... we. 8,105,249 Inferior Land... tes a 108,664 
Conditional... ‘ao. 16,189,521 Artesian Well... Sok “ee 71,680 
Conditional Purchase... see 611,152 Western Lands: » 74,892,372 
Homestead... “a soe 480,210 Under the Mining Act ee 219,812 
Annual ,. sea or we 4,237,898 Permissive Occupancy we = 1,002,794 
Sattlement .. os ae 7,256,701 Other ... fs oe re 82,970 
Teprovement .., ns ay epi alae — 
Scrub. .., ne tee w= 2,211,234 Total oe rt « 124,354,945 
Crown,,. ons ese "55S, 864 


The total neailable area of the State, exclusive of 576,000 acres ceded to 
the. Commonwealth Government as Federal Capital Territory, i is 198,058,880 
aores.. Deducting the-area alionated, and in process-of alienation; 57,017 97 6 
acres, and ‘the area leased, 124,354,945 caeres, making a total of: 181,372,921 
acres, there-remained a balance of 16,685,959 acres, representing the-area of 
country neither alienated nor leased, and including roads, unoccupied reserves, 
land: unsuitable for settlement, and water. 


AREA AVAILABLE:.FOR; SETTLEMENT. 


ts 1895 jattention. was directed to the question of land legislation, as ite was 
contended. that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had failed to prevent the 
aceuntulation: of} extpnsive landed estates..in the hands of::a;very limited 
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Although it may be said, in defence of the policy pursued by this class of 
landowners, that in many cases it was forced upon them by the defective 
nature of legislation whicli failed to discriminate between the very different 
interests of the pastoralists and of the agricultural settlers, it must nevertheless 
have been patent to everybody that these immenise alienations of the public 
estate were not conducive to healthy settlement. The Acts mentioned have, 
however, been superseded by the Crown Lands Act of 1895. Many radical 
changes in land legislation have been effected by this Act ; but immediate 
remedial action can be taken only in connection with Crown lands which 
have not been alienated or leased to Crown tenants for a definite period of 
years, Leases granted under certain conditions, such as those attached to 
conditional leases, which carry with them the right of purchase at any time 
during their currency, may be considered as a form of alienation, because only 
a comparatively small portion of these areas is ever likely to return to the 
public estate, Lands under homestead leases in the Western Division not 
brought under the Western Lands Act, scrub lands, snow-covered areas, 
inferior lands, settlement leases, improvement leases, leases to outgoing pastoral ~ 
lessees, leases for long periods of fixed tenure, and under the Western Lands 
Act for long terms, form another category of lands concerning which past 
legislation prevents immediate action. 


The lands which can be affected beneficially by the Act of 1895 are, there- 
fore, limited to the area which is unalienated, or for which contracts have not 
been inade, and is further reduced by reserves for public purposes, for goldfields 
and other forms of mining enterprise, and for railway and other purposes. 
At the end of June, 1918, there were 39,662,186 acres absolutely alienated, 
excluding lands (173,451 acres) alienated within the Federal Capital Terri- 
tory ; 17,307,305 acres conditionally sold, the conditions of purchase not being 
complete ; and 24,698,108 acres leased with the right to convert into freehold. 
These areas amounted to 81,667,594 acres ; but taking into consideration the 
lands dealt with under the Closer Settlement Acts—879,796 acres acquired 
and 928,281 acres disposed of—there are 81,716,079 acres which have been 
placed practically beyond State control. 


The following statement shows the tenure under which the areas leased 
with right to convert into freehold, under the Crown Lands (Amendment) 
Act of 1908, are held :— 


acres, 


Conditional Leases ise es eee eee ee e 16,189,521 
Conditional Purchase Leases ... wee Ses was 1a 611,152 
Settlement Leases ae sie daa i ei ww. 7,256,701 
Special Leases... m4 an wis oa ss re 620,447 
Residential Leases on Mineral Fields... wi ate ss 13,427 
Church and School Land Leases See ns tea rr 6,855 


Total vee nee pe vee toe ree 24,698,103 


The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of 


renewal, are-given below :— 
acres, 


Crown Leases... eae foe age nee ae oe 555,864 
Pastoral Leases .. see Loe ax ves ae ws ~— 1,137,095 
Leases to Outgoing Pastoral Lessees ... we axe cee 996,272 
Homestead Leases “a Ses ses soe or Sve 480,210 
Scrub Leases and Inferior Land Leases A ae we. 2,319,898 
‘Artesian Well Leases... i Kea oe ee es 71,680 
Snow-land Leases eee vee it i ean tie 60,104 
Improvement Leases... ai oo ae we w+ 6,014,906 
‘Leases under Western Lands Act... ves Ree ». 65,583,257 
Other Leases... oe Sas oes seg wins vee 282,500 


Total roe ae. Serine eke as «» 77,501,786 
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Adding together 81,716,079 acres practically beyond State control, and 
77,501,786 acres of land leased on long contracts, a total of 159,217,865 acres 
shows the extent of territory which can now be more closely settled and 
intensely cultivated, only by voluntary action of the holders, or by more 
systematic and probably costly resumptions. Of the balance, after allowance 
has been made for useless land, it will be found that at 30th June, 1913, the 
State probably had about 33,000,000 acres available for occupation under 
various tenures. There is, however, a difticulty attending any calculation of 
the area included in Jand under long leases, which might be made available 
for settlement. This is apparent when the conditions under which the leases 
are now held are taken into consideration. Except where right to renewal 
on expiration of the lease exists, certain areas are continually reverting to the 
Crown by effluxion of time, and again in respect of certain leases provisions 
have been made whereby the Minister may at his discretion withdraw a 
part, and in some cases the whole, of a leased area, for the purposes of settle- 
ment, 


The progress of alienation and of conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 1913, is shown in the following 
table :— 


ae3 Are. 
Arca Alienated pele tier cae Area Conditionally| under Homestead Area 
Year. | for which deeds! gianging good at Leased at end Selection, under Homestead 
have issued. d oe of year. exclusive of Grant. 
engron year: Homestead Grants. 
| 
acres. acres, acres. 
1861 7,146,579 | wee 
1871 8,630,604 2,280,000 
1881 22,406,746 | 12,886,879 | 
1891 | 23,775,410 19,793,321 11,234,131 | 
1901 26,408, 169 20,044,703 13,980,942 1,491,073 35,385 
1906 32,486,086 | 16,499,823 15,807,249 984,426 1,087,065 
191] 38,569,028 | 15,614,036 16,978,816 | 679,554 1,049,600 
 —-. —: \~—— —_/ 
1912 39,076,189 16,529,008 16,795,342 1,528,703 
1913 39,662,186, 17,307,305 16,800,673 1,480,834 


As already stated, land held under conditional lease is virtually alienated, 
since the holder has the right of converting his lease into a freehold at any 
time during its currency. 


AREAS FOR SETTLEMENT, 1912-15. 


With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made in 
each district. ‘To meet the demand for land, 1,839,837 acres were made 
available during the year 1912-13, for the classes of holdings specified 
below :— 

acres. 


For Crown Lease... a aon Seg ce Seis ... 1,209,640 


Homestead Farms... ave 235 Was i ... 391,235 
Suburban Holdings ... = ee ee es ... 28,653 
Additional Holdings ... a ee Se Sa .. 73,060 
Tnrigation Farms and Allotments ... Loe sat w. 28,693 
Settlement Purchase... 0 -... wae 8 eee mas 765 
Area acquired (Closer Settlement) ... oF ens ..« 107,791 


Total... ane us ves ... 1,839,837 
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Errrects oF Lanp LEGISLATION. 


In the agitation which culminated in the framing of the Crown Lands Act 
of 1861, the contention was raised that Orders-in-Council then in force 
‘favoured occupation of the country lands by the wealthier classes; and 
the principles of free selection before survey and of deferred payments 
were introduced in the new legislation, with the object of facilitating 
settlement of an agricultural population side by side with the great 
pastoral tenants of the Crown. Statistical records for the year 1861 show 
that at the close of that year, and just before the new legislation had 
come into force, there were 21,175 holders of rural lands, of whom 17,654 
were in the old settled districts, in twenty counties, grouped around three 
principal centres—the metropolis and the county of Cumberland, the Hunter 
River Valley, and that portion of the central tableland of which Goulburn, 
Bathurst, and Mudgee were the first towns; while the remaining 3,521 
settlers were scattered over the pastoral districts. The figures showing the 
area held by these settlers do not discriminate between the land alienated and 
that occupied under lease from the Crown; but they show that in the old 
settled districts there were 254,347 acres under cultivation—or an average 
of 14 acres per holding—and 8,522,420 acres used for stock; whilst in the 
pastoral districts 43,228 acres were cultivated, and 54,716,463 acres were 
occupied for grazing; so that, at that time, 63,536,458 acres, representing about 
one-third of the territory of the State, were in the occupation of the settlers. 


In addition to the clauses inserted in the Act of 1861, in the interests of 
men of small means, certain provisions were retained which secured the accrued 
interests of the pastoralists under former legislation, of which they availed 
themselves to the utmost. By means of auction sales of country lands at the 
upset price of 20s. per acre, of unconditional selections of lots not sold at 
auction, of purchases made in virtue of improvements, and of pre-emptive 
right to certain lands under the old Acts of Council, the accumulation of 
immense estates was greatly facilitated. Sales of lands subject to con- 
ditions of residence and improvements, though made ostensibly to foster 
the settlement of a numerous class of small farmers, were also utilised in the 
interests of station owners, to whom the purchases were transferred in great 
numbers immediately upon completion of the conditions of residence and 
improvement required under the Act. 


The evils resulting from the antagonistic interests of these two classes of 
settlers were partly checked by the amended law of 1884, which stopped 
the wholesale alienation of land by auction,. unconditional selection after 
auction, and sales in respect of pre-emptive rights. The clause relating to 
improvement purchases was also modified, and made applicable only to 
small areas in gold-fields which might be purchased by resident miners in 
view of certain improvements ; aud the area to be offered’ at auction sales 
was restricted to a maximum of 200,000 acres yearly; but conditional 
settlement was favoured by largely increasing the maximum area allowable 
to free selectors ; by raising the term of residence from three to five years ; 
and by means of more stringent conditions as to fencing and improvements. 


This policy, however, did not fulfil the expectation of the legislators, as 
the figures relating to transfers of conditional purchases prove that, when 
other means of increasing the area of individual estates failed, the traffic in 
transfers of conditionally purchased lands, with increased areas, supplied the 
deficiency. The radical change introduced by the Land Act of 1895, 
necessitating continuous residence for a period of ten years in respect of 
original conditional purchases, and a further term of not less than five years 
in connection with additional purchases, had the effect of considerably 
reducing the number of applications lodged. In addition to the applications 
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for the year 1912-13, as shown below, there were 2,292 applications, covering 
an area of 914,274 acres, for conversion into conditional purchase from other 
forms of tenure ; the apparent decrease for the year is due to this cause. The 
following table shows the transactions under each class of conditional pur- 
chase during the last eight years :— 


| | 


Conditional 
| Opel Pye Additional Non-residential |Purchase Leases| 
Original Gondk tional Conditional | Conditional |—application to Total. 

Year i Purchases. Purchases. convert into 

| C.P. received. 

; ( j i 

i No. Area. No. Area. No. Area, No | Area. No. ; Area. 

} ‘ | | 

acres. acres. acres. acres, | ; acres, 
1906 1,438 | 212,744 | 1,647 | 280,386 38 3,651 oe eeu 3,123 | 496,781 


1907 | 1,535 | 200,852 | 2,122; 476,345 | 52| 5,956] 14 | 2,642 | 3,723) 685,795 
1908 | 1,618 | 229,044 | 2,108 | 486,491 | 113 | 16,370] 11 | 2.220 | 3,850 | 734,125 
1909 | 1,641 | 285,616 } 2,767 | 797,666 | 121 ;18,791| 12 | 3,234 | 4,541 |1,105,307 
1910 | 1,206} 184,097 | 1,00] | 150,074, 57 | 8,196] 22 | 8,357 | 2,286 | 350,724 
191] 801 | 116,177 | 752] 98,813 | 49) 6,547| 147 [43,934 | 1,749 | 265,471 
1912 584| 99,604; 626| 84,597} 48} 6,768] 122 [39,296 | 1,380 | 230,265 
1913 347} 47,427| 403 | 53.274 | 33) 3,143/ 41 117,904) 24 | 121,748 


I j i i 


"The experience of the past ten years indicates that the new features 
introduced by the Land Act of 1895 are much appreciated by those desirous 
of acquiring a holding for themselves, although the residence involved is 
continuous and for a lengthy period. The following table indicates the 
applications received for homestead selections and settlement Jeases.in the last 
eight years :— 


Homestead Selections, | Settlement Leases. 
Year, | - 
No Area, No, Area. 
I acres. acres, 

1906 383 158,739 271 967,838 
1907 291 i 89,426 215 680,187 
1908 408 103,412 170 613,934 
1909 445 137,292 278 823,208 
1910 268 79,787 207 + 525,807 
1911 359 | 98,155 138 419,840 
1912 537 | 119,278 126 384,505 
VOIR 65 | 19,595 24 20.561 


The Crown Lands Auendment Act, 1912, introduced three new tenures— 
Homestead Farm, Crown Lease, and Suburban Holdings, wuich virtually 
superseded Homestead Selections and Settlement Leases. This accounts for 
the decrease in the above figures for the year ended 30th June, 1913, The 
following table shows the applications received for the new tenures :— 


Crown Leases. Suburban Holdings. 


Homestead Farnis, 


| 
Year. i | 
No. | Area | No. | Arca | No. | Area 
| \ } } ! 
| acres, acres. - ; acres, 
1912 145 | 98,254 116 311,360 48 1,964 
1913 | 400 | 217,186 | 477 | 554,424 | 54 S| 12,704 
i 


: 2 ‘ 7 


The principal element which contributed to the aggregation of great landed 
estates was that of auction sales of country lands, which, upon the application 
of the fun-bolders, were measured in vast areas and bought generally at the 
upset’ price—at first a minimum of £1 per-acre, raised in 1878 to £1 5s. per 
acre, 
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Particulars of the auction sales of country lands from the year 1862 to 
30th June, 1913, inclusive, are given hereunder :— 


re sc ae 


Year. Lots. Total Area. Amount realised. genial ay 
ae No. acres.. 7 £8. d, 
1862-1872 9,228 582,479 616,399 J} 1 2 
1873-1883 43,465 7,963,093 8,640,098 118 
1884-1894 8,631 645,770 1,222,271 11710 
1895-1904 . + 553 397,386 675,178 114 0 
1905" 269 20,152 28,829 18 7 
1906 496 18,119 32,877 116 3 
1907 484 20,094 32,009 11110 
1908 416. 9,000 19,368 23 0 

1909 527 8,045 20,018 2 9 9. 
1910 480 4,574 22,595 418 9 
1911 336 3,494 21,263 619 
1912 335 2,466 10,859 4 8 1 
1913 318 2,104 7,999 316 0 
Total ww... 70,538 9,676,776 11,349,763 1235 


* Half year ended S0th June. 


These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter did not 
begin in earnest until about the year 1873, when the effects of the legislation: 
of 1861 were felt in an acute form; but during the succeeding ten years 
this process of defence was applied in a wholesale manner by the pastoral 
tenants to save their possessions from encroachment through the operations 
of the selectors. The system was modified by the legislation of 1884, the 
object of auction sales of country lands now being to obtain revenue by the 
sale of select parcels of land at a high average price, and in small average 
areas. Since the year mentioned, this system of alienation has ceased to be 
of use-in consolidating large pastoral estates. 


Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of Crown landa, 
that of indiscriminate selection at the upset price of lots not sold at auction 
also disappeared with the passing of the Act of 1884. During the period 
1862 to 1883 when this system of purchase was in operation, 15,750 lots of 
a-total area of 1,716,976 acres were-selected. 


The Crown Lands Act of 1861, in exempting from:sale certain leased lands, 
provided that a lessee should be permitted to exerctse a pre-emptive right of 
purchase over one portion of 640 acres out ofeach block of 25 square miles. 


The lands..claimed in virtue. of pre-emptive right, a form of alienation 
which also was abolished by the Crown Lands Act-of -1884, added 2,114 lots, 
representing 560,825 acres, to the areas bought in the interests of the 
pastoralists. 


The consolidation-of pastoral estates did not suffer a serious check when 
the-clauses.of the Act.of 1861, above cited, ceased te operate, as the transfer 
of conditional purchases supplied fresh means by the gradual absorption of a 
very large number of selections, principally in the Central and Western 
Divisions. Seme-of these transfers. were made by way of mortgage, and 
therefore itis net possible to ascertain. the area-absolutely transferred: by -the 
original seleeters ; but the fact that, 19,962,338 acres: out of the- total area 
alienated should be contained in 716 holdings, giving to each one an average 
domain: of 27,880: acres, certainly does not indicate satisfactory: settlement. 
The number of holdings, however, doesnot represent the number of owners 
interested, as, in some cases, these large estates are held.in-partnership-by 
three-or four persons, or by companies and financial corporations,: 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


Rurat Hoxipines anp TENURES. 


Rurat holdings may consist of alienated or Crown lands, or of both, and 
are classifiable in five distinct groups, according to the tenures under which 
they are held, viz.: (1) Freehold lands occupied by the owner, (2) rented free- 
holds, (3) combined freehold and rented lands, (4) alienated Jands, rented or 
freehold, with attached Crown lands, and (5) Crown lands only. 


The following statement shows the number of occupiers, as at 31st 
March, 1913, under the various tenures in the different defined divisions 
of New South Wales :— 


Number of Occupiers of — 
33 ~3 2. 
Division. 3 23 as ac2a a4 e Total. 

$ E8 fg \sese| ss | 

£ ] Ae | gs | goes | 255 

fa 256 5 i 
Coastal... was aes ...| 29,534 9,460 | 2,725 3,777 | 1,024 | 46,520 
Tableland 266 566 .| 9,963 2,050 1,040 6,302 1,076 | 20,431 
Western Slopes... och | 10,484 1,270 527 | 3,873 | 1,316 | 17,470 
Western Plains and Riverina ...| 6,006 407 209 2,729 2,351 | 11,702 
Western... ea ee ve 637 65 | 13 481 938 2,134 
New South Wales... ...| 56,624 | 138,252 | 4,514 | 17,162 | 6,705 | 98,257 


The majority of holders own the land they occupy ; the total number of 
occupiers of alienated lands with or without attached Crown lands was 
91,552, of whom 56,624, or 61:8 per cent., occupy their own freeholds; and 
of 17,162 holdings which are partly Crown leases, 15,696 are made up of 
freeholds owned by the occupiers and worked in conjunction with the Crown 
leases. 


A comprehensive view of the extent to which the land contained within 
the boundaries of the State is being used is given by the following figures 
which show the area taken up in holdings of one acre and over, in each 
division of New South Wales, according to the class of tenure :— 


Ares Alienated in Holdings. Crown Lands. 
Division Total Area peas oF 
7 of Division. Attached to| In Holdings 
| Freehold. | Rented. | Total. | Alienated | Separate 88. 
Holdings. | Holdings. : 
_ | 
acres, acres, acres. acres, acres, i acres. acres. 
Coastal. . “6 --| 22,355,401 | 7,072,119 | 1,534,563 | 8,606,682 | 3,914,997 ; 507,688 | 12,920,367 
Tableland we .-| *25,831,246 | 10,046,456 858,432 | 10,899,888 | 8,815,247 | 911,896 | 20,627,031 
Western Slopes «.| 24,251,881 | 12,581,020 594,569 | 13,175,589 | 6,153,221 | 1,826,300 | 21,155,110 
Medarn Plains and| 45,827,854 | 19,394,504 580,317 | 19,974,821 | 15,808,402 | 6,008,207 | 41,792,430 
lverina, 
Western os --| 80,388,498 | 1,580,381. 52,827 | 1,633,208 | 60,933,191 | 15,507,501 | 78,073,900 
New South Wales. .| 198,634,880 | 50,674,480 | 3,615,708 | 54,290,188 | 95,525,058 | 24,762,592 | 174,577,838 
| 
i 


* Including 576,000 acres, the approximate area of the Federal Territory. 


Of the total area occupied, 31-1 per cent. is freehold, and 68-9 per cent. 
leased from the Crown. Nearly two-thirds of the Crown lands leased are in 
the Western Division and are used mainly for depasturing stock; in the 
Western Plains and Riverina 47-8 per cent. of the land occupied is freehold. 
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Tenancy, as understood in older settled communities, has made com- 


paratively little progress in this State, 93-3 per cent. of the alienated land 
being in the occupancy of the proprietors but, in some districts, the system of 
working on shares is in vogue—the owner providing the land and capital to 


work the farms, and the farmer supplying the labour and tools. 


AVERAGE AREAS.’ 


The following figures show the averages of alienated land only, and also of 
the total area occupied, as at 31st March, 1913, of alienated and attached 
Crown lands and also of holdings under all forms of tenure in the various 
divisions of New South Wales :-— 


Average size of Holding. 


Dison - 7 
Sere pilenated Area gehen a All Tenures. 
only: Crown Lands. 
acres. acres, acres. 
Coastal es af whi Am 189 273 278 
Tableland“... 00. eae 563 ¥,019 | 1,010 
Western Slopes... oe seal 816 1,197 1,211 
Western Plains and Riverina...) 2,136 3,827 3,71 
Western... Mas eee svg 1,366 52,313 36,586 
New South Wales... ae 593 1,636 1,777 


. The number of holdings has increased since 1880 at the rate of 129-4 per 
went., while the area alienated increased by 1389 per cent., and the average 
size of holding varied from 569 acres in 1880 to a maximum of 787 acres in 
1890, then falling to 592 acres in 1912, with a slight increase in 1913, 

The following table shows the average size of holdings of alienated lands 
at intervals since 1880, the figures being inserted for each year since 1900 in 


order to show the persistence and steadiness of the fall :— 


T F 


Year ended Average size of Year ended Average size of 
31st March, Holding. 31st March. Holding. 
acres, | acres. 
1880 569 | 1905 635 
1885 762 1906 632 
1890 787 1907 | 625 
1895 707 ~S | ~Ssg08,ssj} ss 
1900 662 1909 608 
1901 663 1910 602 
1902 658 1911 596 
1903 654 1912 592 
1904 641 oj 1913 593 


Extent oF ALIENATION. 


In connection with the progress of land settlement, it has been shown 
that the total area of lands sold and otherwise alienated was 57,017,976 
acres ; the leased areas amounted to 124,354,945 acres, making 181,372,921 
acres more or less removed from settlement, and, exclusive of, the Federal’ 
Capital Territory, leaving a balance of only 16,685,959 acres, including roads, + 
unoccupied reserves, lands unsuitable for settlement, and water surface. . . 


90509—B 
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The proportions of the several Divisions of the State which have been 
alienated in holdings are shown in the followi ing rates derived from the 
figures clrondy quoted :~ — 


t 
| I 


Percentage of Total Area contained in— 
| : 
Division. Crown Lands. 
Alienated = ‘Total Area 
Lands. in Holdings. 
Attached. | Separate. 
em aus | 
| | 
Coastal Sie ee +e oes 38°50 ! 17:07 2°28 57°85 
Tableland ... TF aan we 42°20 34°13 3°53 | 79°86 
Western Slopes _... ER say 54°33 25°37 \ 7°53 87°23 
Western Plains and Riverina... 43°69 34°50 | 1 91°30 
Western, ve wee] 2B | 75°82, 19°29; (9714 
| 
New South Wales... vest 27°33 48:09 12°47 | 87°89 


Thus slightly less than 88 per cent. of the total area contained within the 
boundaries of the State has been alienated in holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards. The highest proportion of absolute alienation, 54-33 per cent. of 
the area of the Division, has taken place in the Western Slopes; and the 
lowest, 2°03 per cent., in the Western Division ; but taking the total area of 
holdings, the Western Division shows the maximum proportion of its area— 
97°14 per cent.—removed from immediate further settlement ; the high pro- 
portions of 91°30 per cent. for the Western Plains and Riverina, and 87-23 
for the Western Slopes show plainly that there is but little land now avail- 
able in these Western Districts for some form of alienation. 


Procress or ALIENATION. 


Excluding from consideration land held simply under lease from the Crown, 
there were in the State of New South Wales at the end of March, 1913, 
91,552 holdings of 1 acre and upwards in extent, comprising land acquired 
from the Crown by grant or purchase, with, in some cases, areas of Crown 
lands attached. 


The number of these holdings, as returned by occupiers, and the alienated 
area in quinquennial periods since 1880 are given below, with the figures 
for 1913 in comparison :— 


Alienated Holdings. i | Alienated Holdings. 
Year ended : i| Year ended “ 
81st March. ' || $lst March. 
| Number. Area. \ Nuinber. Area, 
1 | 
| acres. | : ' acres, 
1880 39,918 22,721 ,603 1900: 68,098 - 45,086,209 
1885 43;079 32,843,317 1905 75,672 48,081,314 
1890 47,620 37,497,889 — 1930 ! 85,178 51,256,563 
1895 4 59,020 41,736,073 1913 i 91,552 54,290, 188 
J 


The biggest absolute increases in the number of holdings oceurred in the 
intervals 1890+5 (11,400) and, 1905-10 (9,506), while:the greatest absolute 
‘inerease in. the area: alienated—over 10 million acres—occurred between 
1880-5, = oF bbe ae ‘ 
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The percentage increases in the intervals quoted, calculating from 1880 as 
basis, were as follows :— 


\ 
Rate of Increase per cent. in— Rate of Increase per cent. in— 
Period. a Period, 
Moldine. | Area Alienated. Sarees Area pncnared: 
| acres 7 | acres. 
1880-1885 79 | 44:5 1905-1910 12°6 | 66 
1885-1890 105 | = 142 1910-1911 27 18 
1890-1895 239 | 113 1911-1912 30 | 23 
1895--1900 15:4 | 8°0 1912-1913 15 | 17 
1900-1905 111 6-6 


The subjoined table shows the miner of alienated holdings as at 31st 
March, at quinquennial intervals since 1895 and at year 1913. Tn the 
classification of holdings according to size, as shown in this and all but one of 
the subsequent tables; “the area of Crown land attached to alienated holdings 
has not been taken into consideration; and the size of a holding, therefore, 
represents the extent of alienated land alone which it contains :— 


Size of Holding. | 1895. | 1900. 1905. 1910. 1918. 
\ ~ \ 
acres. | | 
] — 50... 21,587 27,356 31,734 ° 36,288 38,677 
51 — 100... | 7,977 8,935 9,108 | 9,173 8,987 
101 — 500. 18,593 + 20,160 21,989 . 24,672 26,341 
501—. 1,000... 5,719 6,063 6,607 7,632 8,646 
| | 
1,001-- 1,500... 1,596 1,835 2,234 | 2,752 3,288 
1,501 3,000 i 1,701 1,801 1,910 2,327 2,916 
3,001-— 6,900... 685 | 687 784} 912 1,126 
5,001 — 10,000... 506 567 584 | 711 855 
Over 10,000 ! 656 | 694 722 | 711 716 
Total al 59,020 | 68,098 75,672 | 85,178 91,552 


The holdings in the first area-group are, for the greater part, in the vicinity 
of towns, and, apart froni those used for residential purposes only, consist 
mainly of gardens or orchards ; the large increase in their number, represent- 
ing 79 per cent, since 1895, is naturally to be expected from the steadily 
extending demand made by an increasing urban population for market-garden 
produce. Jn 1895, the holdings having an area of 51 to 1,500 acres numbered 
33,885, while in 1913 they numbered 47,262, showing an advance of 39 per 
cent., which is considerably lower than the rate of increase, 58 per ceut., in 
the holdings of 1,501 acres and upwards, which numbercd 3,548 in 1895 and 
5,613 in 1913. 

The area of the alienated holdings, as returned by oceupiers, in quin- 
quennial periods since 1895 and at year 1913 i is given below : — 


Size of Holding, 1895. 1900. 1905, 1910. 1913. 

acres. acres, acres, acres, H acres, acres, 
1— 50... 395,209 462,212 486,203 501,589 505,575 
51—  =100 ... 635,160 708,394 720,243 | 724,909 709,930 
101 — 500... 4,594,270 4,953,889 ve 428,153 6,175,692 6,705,584 
,501— 1,000 ...; 3,965,071 4,222,946 | 622,272 ; 5,331,666 6,042, 682 
1,001— 1,500 ... 1,990,433 2,280,673 744,051 i 3,378,235 4,082,583 
1,501 — 3,00U ... 3,611,487 ; 3,822,440 4,030,908 ; 4,932,698 6,138, 924 
3,001 — 5,000 ...; 2,454,673 2,667,894 | 3,047,469 3,490,908 | 4,317,783 
5,001 — 10,000°...) 3,578,787 | 3,988,538 | 4,171,754; 4,928,884 | 5,874,839 
Over 10,000 ... ...|) 20,310,983 | 21,979,223 | 22,830,261 | 21,791,982 | 19,962,338 
Total’ «| 41,736,073 | . 45,086,209 | 48,081,314 | 51,256,563 | 54,290,188 
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Enciosep Lanps, 


The greater portion of the alienated rural lands of the State has been 
enclosed ; the following figures for quinquennial years since 1892, show 
the rate at which the enclosure has proceeded, and the small proportion of 
alienated holdings which yet remains to be enclosed :— 


- t 7 | Unenclosed per 
GEMS! | lea, | unendnen, | of lds, | rl ota 
| acres, acres, acres. 
1892 | 37,347,172 2,713,114 | 40,060,286 6°58 
1897 | 41,803,983 1,663,229 | 43,467,212 | 3'8 
1902 | 45,027,795 1,590,030 46,617,825 | 34 
1907 | 48,121,774 1,294,109 | 49,415,883 26 
1912 | 52,473,021 933,863 | 53,406,884 "7 
» 1913 | 53,425,483 864,705 | 54,290,188 1-0 
1 


For 1913 the unenclosed alienated lands represented slightly more than 
1 per cent. of the area alienated in holdings. 


Purposes FoR wHich Honpinas arRE USED. 


Analysis of the main purposes for which rural holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards are used, shows that of 98,257 holdings, inclusive of 6,705 which 
consist of Crown Lands only, rather more than 34 per cent. are single purpose 
holdings, being devoted to one or other of the three main branches of rural 
industry, viz., agriculture, dairying, or grazing ; of the remainder, over 57 
per cent. are devoted to agriculture in conjunction with dairying or grazing, 
or both. The following statement shows, according to the divisions of the 
State, the numbers of such rural holdings and their principal method of 
utilisation as at 31st March, 1913, and in comparison the totals under each 
head for the years ended 31st March, 1908-1912 :— 


i Single-purpose Holdings. Dual-purpose Holdings. 
Be serail ing, 
|Agriculture. Dairying. | Grazing. | Total. Dairying, | Other. | Total. 
i and with 
| i Grazing. | | 
Coastal ae ae 4,150 3,517 8,143 | 15,810 11,984 2,035 | 14,019 | 16,691 
Tableland .. ad 1,303 212 | 6,372 | 7,892 7,250 399 | 7,649 4,890 
Western Slopes... 806 49 3,236 4,091 9,281 313 F 9,594 3,785 
Western Plains and | 
Riverina... oe 805 | 46 3,788 | 4,639 5,478 | 78 5,556 1,507 
Western ... 106 | 7 1,102 | 1,215 104 1 115 804 
Total, 1913... 7,175 3,831 22,641 | 33,647 34,097 2,836 36,933 27,677 
Year 1908 on 7,722 2,922 21,527 | 32,171 30,507 2,597 | 33,104 | 21,328 
» 1900 .. 7,244 3,575 21,874 | 32,693 30,422 | 2,347 32,769 22,871 
» 1910 oe 7,034 3,482 21,612 | 32,128 82,703 2,033 34,036 23,882 
x» 1911 .- 6,677 3,493 21,770 | 31,940 33,332 2,757 . 36,139 H 25,690 
» 2 .. 6,814 3,157 | 22,011 | 31,982 34,589 | 2,978 | 37,567 | 26,795 
» 1913 ae 7,175 | 3,831 22,642 | 33,647 34,097 2,836 36,933 | 27,677 
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In the six years 1908-1913, the increase in the total number of rural 
holdings as recorded above was 134 per cent., the number of holdings re- 
turned as dual-purpose holdings having increased by 11 per cent., while the 
single-purpose holdings have increased by slightly more thau + per cent. 


EXTENT OF CULTIVATION. 


The total area under crops for 1913 season, in all classes of holdings, was 
3,737,269 acres, made up as follows :— 


Area under crops. Propor- 
tion of 
i Balance 
Division Alienated lands. Crown lands, | used for oe oe 
. turage 
~. - = Total pas ry , total 
4 Private | Attached : grazing. area of 
- aac | R ente a. baa Leen aie! Holdings. 
, acres. acres. | acres. acres. acres. acres, per cent. 
Coastal ... «198,707 | 74,008 886 1,905 | 275,403 | 12,653,864 
Tableland . 838,612) 55,941 2,106 2,127 | 398,786 | 20,228,245 


2 

1 

Western Slopes ...,1,504,428 | 67,353 | 88,378] 41,244 |1,701,403 | 19,453,707 to) 
Western Plains! | 

and Riverina .../1,172,899 | 46,582 | 52,606 | 80,144 /1,352,231 | 40,440,199 3“ 

0 

2 


| 
Western... ....-4,125| 271! 2,606) 2,344/ 9,346 | 78,064,554 | 
| 


New South Wales 3,218,771 | 244,152 | 146,582 | 127,764 |3,737,269 |170,840,569 | 


The area under crops on freehold lands represented 86:1 per cent. of the 
total area of rural holdings under crop, or 5°9 per cent. of the holdings of 
alienated lands; the area of leasehold lands under crop as compared with the 
tota] leasehold area was 6°58 per cent., but the areas under crops on holdings 
of Crown lands is insignificant when compared with the total extent of rural 
holdings. 


The next table shows the variation in cultivation in each series since 1905. 
The figures include the cropped area of Crown held in conjunction 
with alienated lands, and, therefore, differ from those shown in an earlier 
table which relates to alienated land only. 


Area cultivated. 


Percentage in each 


Size of Holding. . Total. series. 
1905. 1913. 1905. 1913. 5 
acres, acres. acres, 

1— 50...) 113,543 89,391 4°36 2°48 
51— 100 ..../ 126,692 100,314 4°86 2°78 
101 — 500 ...| 773,728 844,205 29°68 23°39 
501— 1,000 ...) 545,943 861,747 20°94 23-96 

1,001— 1,500 ...| 224,971 455,015 8 60 12°61 
1,501— 3,000 ...| 267,793 543,538 10°27 15°05 
3,001— 5,000 ... 129,074 249,927 4:95 6°92 
5,001 — 10,000 ... 124,713 221,757 4°78 614 
Over 10,000 ... ...! 301,208 240,611 11°56 6°67 

Total _...! 2,606,965 | 3,609,505 | 100-00 { 100-00 


In proportion to the total cultivation, it is apparent that the extension 
of agriculture has taken place mainly on estates from 501 to 5,000 acres, the 
increase being moat noticeable in the groups 501 to 1,000 and 1,001 to 1,500 
acres. The proportionate decrease in the cultivation of the small holdings is 
due mainly to the preference now given to dairy farming in the coastal 
division, where the majority of these holdings are situated. 
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DovuBLeE CROPPING. 


Records available since 1899 show that there has been considerable 
fluctuation in the area double cropped, but on the whole there is a persistent 
upward tendency. The following statement shows in comparison the areas 
under crop and the area double-cropped at intervals since 1899 :— 


Pere Actual area under crop on— 

Y ded March. Ten Counle 

Oar ENE cropped. Alienated lands, | Crown lands, 

er acres. | aeres. | acres. 

1899 2,000 2,137,306 | 67,194 
1902 1,842 2,162,666 | 113,862 
1907 2,446 2,604,812 219,399 
1912 2,852 3,335,489 | 293,681 
1913 3.557 | 3.462.993 '| 274/346 


Particulars in regard to the production from cultivated lands are given in 
part “ Agriculture ” of this Year Book. 


GRASSED LANDS. 


A considerable area of alienated enclosed land is under sown grasses ; on 
Crown lands also the area grassed is appreciable. The following figures 
show the extension of the area under sown grasses since 1897 :— 


| Area under Sown Grasses on— 
Year ended March. | ~ Total, 


| Alienated land. | Crown lands. | 

{ acres. acres. | acres, 
1897 333,229 50,787 384,016 
1902 452,201 15,638 467,839 
1907 669,173 28,458 | 697,631 
1912 - 1,059,956 59,808 | 1,119,764 
1913 | 1,100,229 52,220 1,152,449 


The area of alienated holdings ringbarked, partially cleared, and under 
native grasses at 31st March, 1913, was approximately 364 million acres, and 
on Crown lands over 28? million acres. 


, 
Hotpines 1x Arra SERigs. 


Below will be found the number of holdings of various sizes throughout 
New South Wales, composed of alienated and attached Crown ands :— 


] 


| Combined | Combined 


. . Private, Freehold Alienated 

Size of Holding. Freehold. | Rented. | and ; and Total. 
i Private Crown 
j Rented. , Lands, 
acres, | | \ 

1— 50... xe wf 28,239 7,418 1,385 1,635 38,677 
d51— 100... en ve! 5,132 1,839 491 1,525 8,987 
10I— 500. | 14,215 3,408 1,635 7,083 | 26,341 
501— 1,000 ... se vi 4,776 380 503° | 2,987 8,646 
1001— 1,500... 0. at 1,838 100 172 1,183 3,288 
1,501— 3,000 ... Rats wel 1,438 67 165 ; 1,246 2,916 
3,001— 5,000 ... sy vat 471 16 83 | 556 1,126 
5,001—10,000 ... ea eee 330 16 46 | 443 855 
10,001—15,000 ... a eae 72 j 4 17 171 | 264 
15,001 — 20,609 ... ues a 43 | J 5 |: 68 1l7 
20,001—30,000 .., ioe sdal 27 3 8 | 123 161 
30,001—40,000 ... oer Shi 9 : 1 47 57 
40,001—50,000 ... -e east 5 a5 3 23 31 
Over 50,000 sve i wel 14 : 72 86 
Total ... | 56,624 | 13,252 | 4,624 | 17,162 | 91,552 
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The total number of occupiers of freeholds only is 56,624, the proportion 
to the total number of occupiers being fairly. constant in each size of holdings. 
Tenants of private lands, who number 13,252, are far more numerous in the 
smaller classes of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and in pro- 
portion as the estates become larger, The same is the case with regard to 
holders of freehold and private rented land, who nuinber only 4,514, The 
persons who occupy alienated areas with Crown Jands attached number 17,162, 
and 49 per cent. of ‘the holdings over 1,500 acres in extent are in this 
category. 


Comparison of the relation of the various classes to the total number of 
holdings for the last two years shows a slight increase in the, proportion 
of frecholds, corresponding practically to a decrease in the proportion 
of private-rented holdings, but on the whole the variations are slight, 
ViZ,i-— 


1912, } 1913, 
Class. id 
Holdings. Perolace Holdings. | yr Satta 
aa oor A ! afte iss: —_ se — 
Freehold eae | 84,868 60'S | 56,624 618 
Private-rented ie mae ee .) 13,413 14:9 | 13,252 | 14-5 
Combined freehold and private-rented ... 4,714 52 4,514 4:9 
Combined alienated and Crown land wf 17,240 Wl 17,162 18°8 
Total ... 2. aes | 90,233 1000 ; 91,552 | 100°0 
| 


AREA or Howprnes., 


The area of the alienated holdings referred to in the table given previously, 
whether freehold, private rented, or with attached Crown lands, is indicated 
in the figures subjoined, which also show the percentage of the total area 
occupied in holdings of each size :— 


Area Occupied. Percentage of Total Occupied. 
Size of Holding. : Crown | 7 2 ands 
Freehold, | Private: sdeanted to| Total. Froe- |Privnte| attached | Total. 
Alienated. | Alienated 
“pores, acres, acres. ] ‘acres, acres. 
1— 50 395,764) 109,811) 1,777,981) 2,283,556] °26 07 1:19 1°52 
51— 100 540,580) 169,340). 1,510,193, 2,220,123} 36 ‘ll 1:01 1:48 
101— 500 | 5,698,301/1,007,283]13,970,644, 20,676,228] 3-80 “67 9°33 | 13°80 
501— 1,000 | 5,558,110} 484,522/16,463,645| 22,506,277| 3°71 32 10°99 | 15-02 


1,001— 1,500 | 3,761,410) 271,173]10,515;874) 14,548,457| 2°51 | +18) 7-02 | 9-71 
1,501-— 3,000 | 5,729,201| 409,723|13,301,143) 19,440,067| 3°83 | -27) 8-88 | 12°98 
3,001— 5,000 | 4,085,534] 252,249/11,723)898; 16,041,671] 2°72 | 17} 7-82 10-7]. 
5,001—10,000 | 5,509,899; 364,940|11,014,894' 16,889,733] 3°68 | 25} 7°35 | 11°28 
10,001—15,000 | 3,009,847! 196,702| 4,918,989, 8,124,738] 2°01 | 13; 328 | 5-42 
15,001—20,000 | 1,943,793| 91,413] 2,087,486, 4,122,640| 1:30 | -06 | 1:39, 2°75 
20,001—30,000 | 8,890,109] 209,649] 3,344,419] 7,244,170 2-46-| ‘14| 224! 4°84 
30,001 —40,000 | 1,967,168] 5,626] 953,117' 2,925,851| 1°31] -01 -63 | 1°95 
40,001—50,000 | 1,337,298] 9,557| 1,224°3011 2,571,086] ~39| 01 62 |. 1.72 
Over 30;000 ...; 7,467,786! 33,799! 2,719,134! 10,220,649 4-99 | -02 | 6°82 


~ 
a 
_ 


Totat ...|50,674,480 3,615, 708195,525,058 149,815,246 33°83 | 2°41 | 63-76 |100°00 
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The following table shows the alienated area and the Crown Lands 
attached thereto, classified according to the size of the privately-owned 
land :—- 


' Crown Lands attached to 


Holdings. | Area Alicnated. ‘Alienated lands, 

Si f Holdi Pe t: i beveeilee 

- Size of Holding. Percentage : ercentage of tota 

Number. of total Acres. of total Acres. Crown 
Holdings, | | Algrated saartedic 
_ Alienated. 

acres. H 1 | 

1— 15 «| 27,543 30°08 128,863 23 | 437,826 | 46 
16— 50 w{ 11,134 12°17 376,712 °70 | 1,340,155 1°40 
51— 100 a §,987 9:82 | 709,930 131 | 1,510,193 1°58 
101— 500 {26,341 28°76 | 6,705,584 12°35 : 13,970,644 14°62 
501— 1,000 ore 8,646 9°45 | 6,042,632 11°13 | 16,463,645 17°23 
1,001— 1,509 ool 3,288 3:59 | 4,032,583 7743 | 10,515,874 : 11:01 
1,601— 2,000 oe 1,432 1:57 | 2,491,772 4°59 | 4,571,584 | 4°79 
2,001— 3,009 re 1,484 1°62 | 3,647,152 6°72 , 8,729,559 9:14 
3,001— 4,000 ou 707 ‘17 | 2,447,288 4.51 { 7,515,896 7°87 
4,001— 5,000 bey 419 46 | 1,870,495 | 3°44 | 4,207,992 | 4°40 
5,001— 7,500 au 571 “62 | 3,433,208 > 6:32 | 7,916,039 8:29 
7,501—10,000 ae 284 ‘BL | 2,441,631 4°50 | 3,098,855 | 3°24 
10,001—15,000 eee 264 29 | 3,206,349 | 5°91 | 4,918,389 5S 
15,001—20,000 se 117 13 | 2,035,204 3°75 | 2,087,436 | 2°19 
20,001---30,000 oe 161 18 | 3,899,751 | 718 H 3,344,419 3°50 
30,001—40,000 ik 57 06 | 1,972,734 | 3°63 | 953,117 1:00 
40,001—50,000 aes 31 03 | 3,346,785 2°48 babe 301 1-28 
Over 50,000 ... aes 86 08 | 7,501, 515 | © 13°82 | 2,719,134 2°85 
Total ... «| 91,552 10000 | 54,290,188 ise 100°00 | 95,525,058 ; 100°00 


It is one of the “features of the table, that whilst ‘the holders of estates 
exceeding 1,000 acres constitute but 9-72 per cent. of the total number of 
occupiers, the land held represents 74:28 per cent. of the total alienated area. 
This is still more accentuated in the case of 86 holdings of 50,001 acres and 
upwards, which represent only 0-09 per cent. of the total number of holdings, 
but embrace 13°82 per cent. of the area alienated. 


Crown Lanps. 


Crown lands are held, as has been explained, either in conjunction with 
alienated Jand or as separate holdings. The total area held in conjunction 
with alienated lands at 31st March, 1913, was 95,525,058 acres, attached to 
17,162 holdings, and particulars as to the distribution, cultivation, &c., of 
this area are given in connection with the alienated Jands. Holdings, 
consisting of Crown lands only, numbered 6,705, representing 24,762,592 
acres, of which nearly 63 per cent. was in the Western Division. The 
following figures show the distribution of these holdings in the different 
divisions of the State :— 


Division. oalnge Area held. dditivateds 
acres. acres, 

Coastal... se wee eeiGe Vees i 1,024 507,688 2,791 
Tableland... 0... ae 1,076 931,896 4,233 
Western Slopes ee és ; ae 1,316 1,826,300 129,622 
Weatern Plains and Riverina . oA ke <3 2,351 6,009,207 132,750 
Western ... xs a sae oe 938 15,507,501 4,950 
‘New South Wales side Ped 6,705 24,762,592 | 274,346 
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SETTLEMENT in LAND DIVISIONS. 


The divisions into which the country may be classified for land purposes 
are five, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes of the Great Dividing Range, 
Western Plains and Riverina, and the Western Division. Each division, 
having its own special character, offers different natural resources according 
to its climatic conditions. From Sydney as centre, settlement extended first 
along the coast, then to the central and inore readily accessible parts of the 
tableland, following afterwards the course of the great inland rivers towards 
the southern and western parts of the State; thence to the great plains of 
the west, and across the river Darling. 


Geographical features and climate have been the primary factors in de- 
termining the trend of settlement, aud other considerations, such as soil 
fertility, distribution of rainfall, density of timber growth, and consequent 
cost and difliculty of clearing, &c., naturally regulate the character of 
rural settlement in a given locality and the purposes to which lands are 
applied. 


But of more vital importance than considerations of soil fertility and climate 
is the question of communication between the sparsely settled and the 
populous centres, and accessibility to a good market which will assure to the 
settler some certainty of disposing of his products, and permit an effort to 
regulate such products according to the demands of the market. In this 
connection it is interesting to notice how agricultural settlement has clung to 
the closer and more accessible coastal lands ; thus, of 7,175 purely agricul- 
tural holdings in 1913, 4,150 were in the Coastal Division, and 1,308 in the 
Tableland. 


The returns which follow show the holdings of alienated land classified 
according to size, the Crown lands attached to such holdings, and the area 
devoted to agriculture or used for pastoral purposes. As in previous tables, 
the figures for each Division are exclusive of holdings made up of Crown 
leases only. 


CoastaL DIVISION. 


From the county of Cumberland settlement advanced westward, and 
after the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys had been 
occupied, the lower portion of the valley of the river Hunter, abounding with 
natural resources, agricultural as well as mineral, soon attracted settlers ; and 
at the present time more population is concentrated in this district than in 
any other part of New South Wales outside the metropolitan area. Settle- 
ment gradually extended to the whole of the watershed of the Hunter and 
Manning Rivers. 


The North Coast district, which is occupied by a farming population, 
exhibits the most satisfactory results as regards settlement, which, during 
recent years, has extended very rapidly along the banks of the rivers. 


In the early nineteenth century settlement took a southerly direction 
from the metropolis, and extended rapidly along the lower valleys of the 
rivers of the South Coast, where the best lands were alienated in grants of , 
large areas to a few families. Later on, however, the nature of the country 
and a more intelligent conception of the principles which should guide settle- 
ment brought about the subdivision of these large estates into numerous 
small holdings. 


The figures in the following table show the settlement of the Coastal 
Division in holdings of 1 acre and over made up of alienated lands or 
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alienated lands in conjunction with Crown lands, and are exclusive of 
holdings within the boundaries of Sydney and suburbs :— 


Area ocoupied. Area under— 
Number |~ oF i sain 
. . Crown Lands' 
Size of Holding. f 5 
ame Holdings. Alienated. t eee. d Total. Crops. See " 
j holdings. 
acres. aaa, | acres. acres. | acres. { acres. acres. 
1— 50 see| 24,179 311,088 119,868 430,956 50,973 379,983 
51— 100 wai 8,554 438,382 135, 222 573,604 45,159 528,445 
101— 500 ...| 12,648 | 2,894,410 989,064 | 3,883,474 | 122,851 3,760,623 
501— 1,000 _—..| 1,930 | 1,381,863 | 563,546 | 1,895,409 | 27,909 | 1,867,500 
1,001— 1,500 wie 526 636,082 355,096 991,178 7,794 983,384 
1,501— 3,000 nie 392 820,061 297,619 | 1,117,680 7,937 | 1,109,743 
3,001— 5,000 sxe 135 511,765 369,971 881,736 3,998 877,743 
5,091—10, 000 ves 85 595,514 354,444 949,958 3,497 946,461 
Over 10,000 ... 47 | 1,067,517 630,167 | 1,697,684 3,485 | 1,694,199 
Coastal Division...) 45,496 | 8,606,682 | 3,814,997 12,421,679 273,598 | 12,148,081 


The total area of this Division is 22,355, ii acres, of which 8,606,682 
acres have been alienated, and 3,814,997 acres of Crown lands are held in 
conjunction with the alienated, making a total of 12,421,679 acres. 

Holdings under'51 acres represent 53:1 per cent. of the total number, and 
are generally market gardens and orchards in the vicinity of towns, The 
moderate-sized holdings consist mainly of dairy-farms; the area under crop 
was 273,598 acres, being 5,467 acres less than for the previous year, due 
mainly to a period of dry weather which prevented many maize-growers 
from cropping their lands. 

Rural settlement in the valleys of the northern coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the first slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range, has proceeded in a way very different from that of the tableland, 
which extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural valleys 
of the coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watershed from the 
immense plains of the western district. 


TaBLELAND Division. 

After crossing the ranges which form the western boundary of the coastal 
‘strip, settlement proceeded in the central tableland, thence south and north, 
and later westwards, at first following the courses of the great rivers. 

In the northern tableland the disproportion between freeholdérs and 
tenants is strongly marked, the latter forming a very small minority of the 
occupiers of alienated land. 

The following statement shows the actual state of rural settlement in the 
Tableland Division :— 


1 Area Occupied. Area under— 
. F Number of Crown Lands 
iS} f Holding. 
ao pT olen Alienated. arreren Total: Crops. | Grazing, &c. 
Holdings. 
acres, acres. acres, acres, acres, acres. 
1— 50 | 6,812 101,317 142,869 244,186 17,580 226,606 
51— 100 ..| 1,960 154,598 238,006 392,604 | 21,392 371,212 
101— 500 ..| 6,681 | 1,739,139 | 2,868,198 | 4,607,337 | 160,979 | 4,446,858 
501— 1,000 «| 1,906 | 1,338,110 | 1,204,999 | 2,543,109 | 68,000) 2,475,109 
‘1,001— 1,500 he 723 889,531 667,104 | 1,556,635 | 33,9382 | 1,522,703 
1,501— 3,000 par 645 | 1,346,194 | 1,056,271 | 2,402,465 | 37,782) 2,364,683 
3,001— 5,000 me 266 | 1,020,585 647,243 | 1,667,828 | 18,278) 1,649,550 
5,001—-10,000 aN 213 1,487,381 859,819 2,347,200 17,675 | 2,329,525 
. Over 10,000 ... 0... 149 | 2,823,033 | 1,130,738 | 3,953,771 | 21,041] 3,932,730 
Tableland Division ... 19,355 10,899,888 8,815,247 | 19,715,135 | 396,659 ! 19,318,476 
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Western SLopss. 

The districts situated on the Western Slope of the Great Dividing Range 
mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the coast and the 
tableland, and the purely pastoral settlements of the Great Western ‘plains. 
The extent of arable land in the Western Slopes is very large; and, although 
the proportion devoted to cultivation is greater than in any other Division, 
in comparison with the total area it is inconsiderable. Distance from a 
market has been the principal obstacle to a rapid extension of agriculture ; 
but, with expansion of the railways during the last ten years, improve- 
ment in methods of wheat-growing, and extension of share farming, a con- 
siderable impetus has been given to agriculture. 

In the South-western Slope, which is traversed by the principal per- 
manent rivers of western New South Wales, the land has been alienated to 
a large extent, and immense areas of freehold land are in the hands of a 
small number. of landholders, The state of settlement in the Western 
Slopes inay be gathered from the following table :— 


| | Area Occupied. Area under— 

ize of Holding. ‘Number of (Crown Lands’ . \ 

pe ak | Holdings. | Alienated. enreres _ ‘Total. Crops. Grazing, &¢. 
| Holdings. | , és 
acres, acres. “acres. | acres, acres. acres. 

]— 50 x 5,259 66,870 61,C09 | 127,879 16,339 ; = 111,540 
5I— 1600...) 1,082: 85,527 57,505 ! 143,082 ; 23,299 | 114,733 
101~ 500... 4,835 | 1,889,792 | 1,153,598 , 2.343,390 | 376,922 | 2,166,468 
501— 1,000 2,413 | 1,689,415 1,285,787 | 2,975,202 390,503 | 2,584,699 
1,001— 1,500 ...! 934 | 1,152,639 520,420 1Gis, 208 209,921 | 1,463,138 
1,501— 3,000 ...; 886; 1,894,679 962,168 . 2,856,847 278,110 | 2,578,737 
3,001— 5,090... 811: 1,208,322 517,393 | 1: 725,715 119,616 | 1,606,099 
5,001 —10,009 a 254 | 1,740,352 732,354 4 | 2,472,706 117,920 | 2,354,786 
Over 10,000 180 | Bal 993 | BBZ ve! : 4.810,986 | 122,529 | 4,688,451 
Western Slopes...! 16,154 13, 175, 589 | 6,153,221 ! 19,328,810 1,660,159 | 17,668,651 


WESTERN Puatns AND RIVERINA. 


The portion of the Central Land Division of New South Wales which lies 
beyond the Western Slopes of the Great Dividing Range constitutes the 
Division known as the Western Plains and Riverina. The Riverina-is the 
southern portion, and may be considered as the most important agricultural 
Division of the State, not only on account of the total area alienated, 
but also from the fact that it contains a considerably larger area under 
cultivation than any other Division, except the Western-Slopes ; at the same 
time the average size of the holdings is extremely large. 

Following are the figures chowing the development of settlement and ai 
tivation in the Western Plains and Riverina :— 


Nat Area Occupied. Area under— 
. : er le | Crown Lands | 
Size of Holding. » 
Mr eee, Beaatatrage: |t-Agantaah Be. rita ‘Crops. | Grazing, &. 
= ~~ = . Noldines, ' es 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. | acres. 
1— 50...! 1,831 20,155 | 210,587 | 230,742 | 3,971 226,771 
51-— 100 ... 317 25,270 69, 180 94,450 5,227 | 89,223. 
101— 500...) 1,995 631,368 841,419 | 1,475,787 182,471 | 1,293,316 
501— 1,000...) 2,274 | 1,598,524! 2,122,337 | 3,720,861 377,237 | 3,843,624 
; : 1 Hoek 
1,001— 1,500 ...1 1,046 ) 1,281,795 | 1,965,195 | 3,246,990 | 203,001 3,043,989 
1,501— 3,000 ... 942 | 1,970,079! 1,991,081 | 3,961,160 218,508 | 3,742,652 
3,001— 5,000 ... 373 | 1,417,378 | 1,497,741 | 2,915,119 107,220 | 2, 807,899 
5,001— 10,000 ...3 266 | 1,799,649! 1,901,093 | 3,700,742 81,782 3 618,980 
Over 10,000 <ée 307 |11, 227,603 | 5, 209,760 16, 437,372 92,670 16, 344, +702 
_ Western Plains and =e 
_ Riverina vel 9,351 |19,974,821 | 15,808, 1 402 35, 783, 293, 1,272,087 | 34,511,136 
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Toe Western Division. 

In the extreme west of the State settlement progresses slowly. The great 
mining centre of Broken Hill, situated close to the boundary line between 
New South Wales and South Australia, has attracted a large population, but 
excluding this closely settled area the whole Western Divisicn of New South 
Wales is given up to the depasturing of stock. 

The present state of rural] settlement in the Western Division is illustrated 
hy the figures given below :— 


Area occupied. Area under— 
Number ~ 
Size of Holding. of Crown Lands 

Holdings. Alienated. eee Total. Crops. | Grazing, &c. 

| Holdings, 

acres. : ~T acres. 7 acres. | acres. acres. acres. 

1— GOs: 2h; 596 6,145 | 1,248,648 | 1,249,793 528 | 1,249,265 
51— 100... 74 1 6,153 | 1,010,280 } 1,016,433 237 1,016,196 
101— 500)...’ 182 47,875 | 8,118,365 | 8,166,240 982 | 8,165,258 
501—- 1,000... 123 84,720 | 11,286,976 | 11,371,696 1,098 | 11,370,598 
1,001— 1,500... 59 j 72,536 7,008,059 | 7,080,595 367 | 7,080,228 
1,501— 3,000 .. 5) 107,911 | 8,994,004 | 9,101.915 1,201 | 9,100,714 
3,001— 5,000... 4l 159,733 ; 8,691,540 | 8,851,273 820 | 8,850,453 
5,001— 10,000... 37 | 251,943 | 7,167,184 | 7,419,127 883 | 7,418,244 
Over 10,009 she Be 896,192 | 7,413,135 | 8,309,327 886 | 8,308,441 
Western Division ...| 1,196 1.633.208 60,933,191 | 62,566,399 7,002 | 62,559,397 


The proportion of land alienated is little more than 2 per cent. of the total 
area, being an aggregate of 1,633,208 acres outof 80,368,498 acres which the 
division is estimated to contain. The land in the Western Division can 
only be alienated by auction or held under lease from the Crown. The 
area of Crown lands held is therefore very large, 60,933,191 acres being 
attached to alienated holdings. The general character of the country militates 
against agricultural production and the successful rearing of cattle ; sheep- 
breeding is practically the only industry, except in the vicinity of townships, 
where market-gardens and fruit orchards are found. 


Ait Hopines. 

For the years ended March, 1912 and 1913, particulars are available 
respecting the number and total area of holdings of various sizes, irrespective 
of the conditions governing the teuure of the land. The results shown in the 
following table are inclusive of all holdings of an acre and upwards, the 
actual land held—whether alienated only, alienated with Crown lands attached, 
or Crown land only— being taken as the basis for each area group :— 


pianos | Total Area. Percentage in each series. 
Size of Holding. = |-—- : Holdings, Area. 
| 1912, 1913, 1912, 1913, | 1912, | 1913, | 1912. | 1913. 
acres. 4 acres, acres. 
1— 50 | 38,850) 39,677 494,091 501,199; 40°33) 40°38 28 “29 
51— 100 | 7,946] 8,084 627,402 629,909, 8:26} 8:23 36 36 
101— 500 | 23,969) 24,299] 6,147,882) 6,277,671} 24°88] 24°73) 3°53! 3-60 


501— ~=—:1,000 | 9,299! 9,549| 6,618,331! 6,776,643; 9°65) 9-72\ 3°81) 3:88 


1,001— 3,000 | 9,858] 10,069] 17,004,449! 17,317,947| 10-23| 10-25, 9:78] 9-92 
3,001— 5,000 | 2,397] 2,480/ 9,220,473] 9,578,035] 2-49] 2-52] 5°30) 5-49 
5,001— 10,000 | 1,881| 1,942] 12,816,405] 13,155,684, 1-95| 1°98] 7-3%| 7-54 
10,001— 20,006 | 918) +964! 12,452,619) 13,097,932) -95| -98| 7°16, 7:50 
20,001— 50,000 717 703) 21,436,719} 21,180,029 74 “7)| 12°32) 12°18 
50,001— 100,000 | 232) 225] 16,139,784' 15,668,791] 24, -23| 9-28] 8-97 
Over 100,000...) 267/265) 70,994,781) 70,393,994 28] 27) 40-81] 40-32 


Total ... | 96,344] 98,257) 173,952,936) 174,577,838 100-00) 100-00) 100-00)100-00 
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The general tendency of the holdings up to 20,000 acres is to increase, 
both absolutely and proportionately. In the groups over 20,000 acres the 
actual reduction of area during the last year was 1,338,470 acres, but by far 
the greatest number of the largest holdings are in the Western Division 
and consist chiefly of Crown lands only. It is significant that the number 
and area of holdings in the first and last groups are practically in inverse 
ratio to each other, 


THe Coser SetrLement MovEemMENT. 


In discussing Land Legislation and Settlement an account is given of the 
progress of the movement for the extension of rural settlement on relatively 
smal] areas, which was inaugurated with the Closer Settlement Act of 
1901 and adapted by subsequent Acts to prevailing conditions. Below are 
given figures for the year 1912, which indicate to some extent the effect of 
the operation of the Acts upon the holdings of the State. 


The acreage of alienated land in holdings in each series is given, also the 
area cultivated, and a percentage column is added, showing the ratio of the 
latter to the former :— 


Alienated Area in Holdings. | Percentage of 

st Hing : cea, 

Total, Cultivated. area in Holdings. 

acres. acres, acres, 

Ta Bile: -Ste Bw. Sy 505,575 | «85,112 16-83 
§1— 100. so ie ba 709,930 93,452 13°18 
101— 500... for aie wae 6,705,584 | 804,591 12:00 
50t— 1,000... ee ce oes 6,042,632 | $i9,727 13°57 
1,001— 1,500.. ie be wale 4,032,583 436,751 10°83 
1,501— 3,000. Sas ona vs 6,138,924 519,741 9°45 
8,001— 5,000... ‘inte ee a 4,317,783 243,420 5°64 
§,001— 10,000... ae see oe 5,874,839 220,049 3°75 
Over 10,000 : ve oe Sea 19,962,338 240,080 1°20 
Total ... ae wih Se 54,290, 188 3,462,923 6°37 


The area under crop invariably decreases in ratio per cent. as the size 
of the holding increases, and for the whole State the cropped area is about 
64 per cent. of the total area alienated in rural holdings of one acre and over. 
Taking this proportion as indicative of the average extent to which agricul- 
ture may be undertaken profitably it is arguable that any land devoted to 
agriculture to a greater extent, as indicated by a higher area percentage, 
is especially suited under present conditions for that purpose ; and also that 
the largest average area of land thus utilised represents the area necessary 
for settlement of that description. 


Reference to the table shows that the series 1,501—3,000 acres contains 
the largest average areas wherein more than the average 6 per cent. of crop 
area is in evidence ; consequently it may be conceded that a reasonable limit 
for an-effective agricultural area is to be found within this series. Taking a 
moderate view of the matter, it has been assumed that the lowest area of this 
series, 1,501 acres, is the area limit. 


A comparative statement of the number and area of: holdings of alienated 
lands in area groups as at March, 1905, when the closer settlement policy 
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was commencing to operate actively, and 1913, is given below, also the 
proportions in each series :— 


{ Percentage in each series. 


Number of Holdings. Alienated Area, 7 oe 
Size of Holding. ; [Un 2 ales ee 
1905, 1913. 1905. 1913. 1905. 1913. 1905, 1913. 
1 i t } 
acres. acres. acres. i | 
1— 50...| 31,734 | 38,677 486,203 505,575 | 41-94 | 42-25 | 1°01; 93 
51— 100...| 9,108 | 8,987 720,243 709,930 | 12°04 , 9°82 | 1°50 1‘3T 
101— 500... 21,989 | 26,341 | 5,428,153 | 6,705,584 | 29°06 | 28°76 | 11°29 | 12°35 
501— 1,000...| 6,607 | 8,646 | 4,622,272 | 6,042,632 | 8°73) 9:45 | 9°61 | 11°13 
1,001— 1,500...; 2,234 | 3,288 4 2,744,051 | 4,082,583 | 2°95; 3°59 5°71 7:43 
1,501— 3,000...) 1,910 | 2,916 | 4,030,908 | 6,138,924 | 252 / 3:19| 838 | 11°31 
3,0UI— 5,000... 784 | 1,126 | 3,047,469 | 4,317,783 | 1°04 | 1:23) 634 | 7°95 
5,001— 10,006... 584 | 855 | 4,171,754 | 5,874,839 ‘717! °93'| 8:68 | 10°82 
Over 10,000 “| 722 716 :22,830,261 !19,962,338 95 | °78 | 47-48 | 36°77 
—- i —=: omeest - =n - ol- — 
Total ...| 75,672 | 91,552 |48,081,314 |54,290,188 |100°00 100-00 /100-00 (100 06 


! | I } | } 


The number of holdings has increased in che seven years from 75,672 to 
91,552, or by 21 per cent., and the area from 48,081,314 acres to 54,290,188 
acres, or by 12‘9 per cent. There have been increases in the number and 
acreage of all the area series, except for the groups, 51-100 acres, and 
over 10,000 acres. In the smaller series, the number and area of the 
holdings have decreased proportionately, the average area of holdings in this 
class remaining stationary. In the area group over 10,000 acres, the 
reduction of the very large holdings has been concurrent with a percentage 
increase in all but one of the smaller groups. 


Tf account be taken of the Crown lands held by a number of occupiers in 
addition to the alienated areas the proportionate weighting of the various 
groups is considerably altered. A comparative statement is therefore given, 
showing the acreage in occupation, inclusive of the Crown lands attached to 
estates in each area series. The estates have been classified, as in previous 
tables, according to the extent of private land only :— 


A ied, including C of Satoh 

Size of Holding. cae) a pane Reale | = 
1905. 1913, | 1D05. 1913. 

acres. acres. i acres. 
1— 50 ake 2,050,314 2,283,556 1:38 1°52 
§1-- 100 tea 1,713,464 2,220,123 1°16 148 
101— 500 Bea 17,261,607 | 20,676,228 11°66 13°80 
50I— 1,000 ot 19,105,229 i 22,506,277 12°91 15°02 
1,001— 1,500 seed] 11,394,537 14,548,457 7°70 9°71 
1,501— 3,000 .. 19,994,336 19,440,067 | 13:50 | 12°98 
3,001— 5,000 ses 16,166,642 16,041,671 \ 10°92 i 10°71 
5,001— 10,000 nee 15,384,516 i 16,889,733 10°39 11-28 
Over 10,000... ...| 44,978,165 | 35,209,134 30°38 23°50 
Total ... val 148,043,810 149,815,246 100:00 100-00 
| 


ra 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 


SociaL WEtrare, 


Active effort by the State of New South Wales to promote the well-being of 
the people, through the prevention or relief of sickness and destitution, as 
<listinect from the maintenance of order and good government and the 
extension of educational facilities, is restricted mainly to the protection of 
infant life, the removal of children from unsuitable environments, and the 
housing aud care of mental defectives, and of the aged and infirm. Although 
the Coast Hospital treating general diseases, and the Waterfall Hospital 
for Consumptives and the Lady Edeline Home for Infants (Vaucluse), 
are controlled entirely by the State, and there are hospitals at the 
State Asylums for the Infirm, its intervention in the care of the 
sick consists chiefly in subsidising established institutions, in recognition 
of specific and well-directed effort to alleviate distress, whether attri- 
butable to improvideuce, to sickness, or to pressure of economic conditions, 
over which the individual as an isolated force can exert no controlling 
influence. 


In addition to such State or State-aided agencies for social betterment, 
there exist numerous private charities which do not receive direct monetary 
assistance from the State in performance of the tasks they have undertaken. 
But though the cure aud care of sickness and destitution are thus left to a 
considerable extent to private initiative, the State is an active agent in 
safeguarding public health from the loss likely to accrue through otherwise 
preventable disease. The more universal preventive work, as of quarantine, 
aud the making of laws with respect to trade and commerce and iimmigra- 
tion, are functions of the Conimonwealth Government; but matters per- 
taining to public health other thau of quarantine, to the maintenance of 
high standards in regard to food, to the supervision of sources of supply 
aud distribution, and to the enforcement of sanitary aud hygieuic conditions 
locally, are functions of the State Government. 

In New South Wales « Department of Public Health is maintained which’ 
undertakes the general medical work of the Government, safeguards public 
health, and advises Local Government bodies. Acts relating to public 
health, pure food, private hospitals, supervision of dairies and dairy cattle, 
uoxious trades, sanitation, cattle slaughtering and diseased animals and 
meat, and Sydney abattoirs, the various State hospitals and asylums, are 
adininistered by the Department and are under its control. It also cxercises 
supervision over public and private hospitals. 

The Board of Health consists of ten members, nominated by the Govern- 
meut, with the President, who is Director-General of Public Heslth, and 
Chief Medical Officer to the Government. 


State ExrENDITURE oN Hospitats aND CHARITABLE RELIEF, 


The amount paid by the State towards the maintenance of Hospitals and 
Charitable imstitutions, including institutions for protection of State 
children and the care of the insane was for the year 1912-13 approximately 
£781,000. The State expenditure includes the cost of maintenance of State 
institutions and departments administering relief, and subsidies to other 
institutions—granted ou condition that an equal amouwut be’ raised by 
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private annual contributions, and that the Government through approved 
officers have the right of recommending the admission of patients. In addi- 
tion to these payments made from Consolidated Revenue, there is usually 
a considerable annual expenditure from Public Works Account for build- 
ings, &c. The following is a statement showing the growth of such expen- 
diture in the last five years :— 


Year ended s0th June. 
Payments from— ; 
1999. ; 1910. 1911, 1912, 1913. 
i As al tes i) ! 
| | 
i £ \ £ i £ | £ ; £ 
Consolidated Revenue... ...._ 495,999 | 531,363! 553,264 | 593,030 | 693,090 
Public Works Account .. 89,848 68,764 | 85,614 | 48,755 87,857 
Loan Account sa 1,418 | seems [cette lHaoseeeneees. Ill toe eed 
| ae 4 ees 
Total aoe = £i 586,760 | 600, 127 638,878 641,785 780,947 


There has been an increase in the Government expenditure on hospitals 
and charities throughout the period reviewed, the total amount expended for 
the year ended 30th June, 1918, exceeding that for the year 1909 by £194,187, 
or an increase of 33 per cent. during the four years. 

Grouping the items of expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
uuder various appropriate headings, a comparison of the respective items for 
the last two years is shown below:— 


1912. 1913, 

£ £ 
General Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions ... 128,922 155,717 
Mental Hospitals and Institutions ... as w= 212,616 203,831 
Children’s Relief bas wi3 eee A see 106,557 108,755 
Benevolent Asylums—Government ... han wee 87,708 96,892 
Destitute and Deserted, Sick and other .., oes 32,281 31,513 
Aborigines Protection ... tay 18s ey es 16,475 16,849 
Benevolent Societies... oe ‘is one ae 4,624 11,453 
Leper Lazaret ... ie as cad oe see 1,446 1,727 
Miscellaneous... eve ewe ge fuk sta 2,401 6,353 
Total ... Ske a ins va 593,030 693,090 


Analysis of the detailed statement for 1913 reveals an increase of 16:9 
per cent. in the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue, the increases being 
greatest in connection with children’s relief and Government asylums, 

In the miscellaneous item for the year 1913 are included £1,500 to the 
West Wyalong mining disaster fund and £1,000 to the Mount Lyell (Tas- 
manian) mining disaster. 

To these figures are to be added the cost shown subsequently of State 
subventions to Friendly Societies, the maintenance of the Department of 
Public Health, and similar agencies for the public benefit. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


For the protection and training of the aboriginal natives in New South 
Wales, a Central Board was appointed in June, 1910, under the Aborigines 
Protection Act, 1909, and replaced the previously existing local boards in 
the various districts of the State. All officers in the police force of the 
State are ex officio guardians of the aborigines, and local committees ce- * 
operate with them in. the protective work. The Central Board, consisting 
of the Inspector-General of Police, and a maximum of ten other members 
appointed by the Governor, controls the disbursement of moneys available 
for the education, maintenance, and relief of the aborigines. 
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On ist September, 1918, there were under control 6,915 aborigines, viz., 
1,861 full-bloods, and 5,054 half-castes. The following statement shows the 
classification as recorded at that date :— 


Adults. ta 
Aborigines, Children. Total 
Males. Females. 
Full-bloods 792; 599 547 1,861 
Half-castes of 1,266 | 1,036 2,782 5,054 
| PS Vacances 
| 
Total ... 2,058 1,558 , 3,299 | 6,915 
| 3 | 


At the census taken on 2nd April, 1911, there were 2,022 full-blooded 
aborigines in New South Wales, viz., 1,157 males, and 865 females. 

The ages of the 6,915 aborigines in 1918 are given as follows:—Under 
209 years, 3,299; 20-40 years, 2,149; 40-60 years, 1,074; over 60 years, 393. 

During 1913 the average number of aborigines assisted by the Board was 
2,258, viz., 996 adults, and 1,262 children. The expenditure amounted to 
£28,579, including £17,701 for general maintenance, £5,604 for the purchase 
of blankets, clothing, &c., £4,217 for educational purposes, £1,008 for medical 
attention, aud £49 for other services. 

The Board is extending the “Sale Store System ” under which the abori- 
gines are able to purchase goods in general use from the station store at 
practically cost price. 

The reserves controlled by the Board aggregated 24,699 acres at the end 
of December, 1912, the area sct apart during the year being 664 acres. At 
the various stations and camps, dwellings, and in some cases dormitories, 
have been erected, and additional training homes are projected. In the 
schools of the State there were 994 aboriginal children in attendance, viz., 
873 at public schools, and 121 at private schools. During 1912 new schools 
intended exclusively for the use of aborigines were established at Euraba, 
near Boomi, at Terry-hie-hie, and Angledool; every aboriginal child under 
14 years of age is required to attend the nearest available school. 

Aboriginal children between the ages of 14 and 21 years may be appren- 
ticed by the Board, and to this end the education of the children is con- 
ducted so as to render them efficient members of society. 

A home for orphan and neglected aboriginal children was established at 
Cootamundra in 1912 for the purpose of caring for the children and training 
thein for domestic service. Provision is made for 23 children, and a gradu- 
ate of the Kindergarten College is employed. A home-finder has been 
appointed for the purpose of obtaining situations and apprenticing out 
aboriginal children. 

In connection with a preliminary scientific expenditure to the Northern 
Territory, where aboriginal natives are more numerous than elsewhere in 
Australia, and, except in the vicinity of the older settlements, have been 
least in contact with conditions which are quite foreign to them, the natives 
were found to be of great service on the cattle stations, invaluable to travel- 
lers, and essential in the police force as trackers. Regarding the civilisation 
of the natives, investigation proved the truth of the view held by the New 
South Wales Aborigines Protection Board that attention should be devoted 
to the children, rather than to the adult aboriginals, and that if the children 
be taught sone legitimate means of earning a livelihood, they must gradu- 
ally lose their instinct and eapacity for a roaming lite. On the mission 
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stations the practice is followed of giving, to adult uatives, food only in 
return for work done, aud in the establishment of other stations, arrange- 
meuts will be made for training the natives as agriculturists. 


As regards the protection of aboriginal life on the lines of the New South: 
Wales legislation, an Association for tlle Protection of Native Races exists, 
which aims at co-ordination of methods in treating all the native races in 
the Western Pacific and in Australia. 


THE Protection or INrant AND Cutup Lire. 


The eare aud protection of child-life devolves upon the State Children’s. 
Relief Board, as the admiuistrative agency directly concerned in the effort 
to rectify some of the disabilities attaching to the otherwise defenceless 
years of childhood. 


The Board administers the following Acts:—State Children’s Relief, 
1901; Children’s Protection, 1902; Infant Protection, 1904; Neglected 
Children and Juvenile Offenders, 1905. 


Jn counection with the effort of the State to promote the welfare of the 
child population, it is interesting to note that the President of the State 
Ohildren’s Relief Board was appointed in January, 1912, a Royal Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the management of delinquent and neglected children, 
wid the whole question of infant nurture in Great Britain, Europe, and 
Aimerica, and to represent the State at the International Triennial Confer- 
ence on child-life. 


The Infant Protection Act, 1904, designed for the protection, maintenauce, 
education, and eare of infants and children up to 7 years of age, provides for: 
the inspection, coutrol, and licensing of places established or used for the 
reception and eare of two or more infants under 7 years of age, apart fronr 
their mothers, whether for payment or not. 


Licensed homes are ciassified in two groups—those for the reception of 
five or less children, being frequently private homes, and those for six chil- 
dren or more, mainly institutions of a charitable nature for the care of 
jufants. 


The number of licensed places during the last six years is shown below :— 


| Institutions. 
Private Dwellings: Ree aa ore ae F 

Year. Regi oes | Inmates 

| | Number. under 7 years 

| of Are, 
1907 | 97 | 13 f 189 
1908 | 124 | 14 170 
1909 | 145 15 : 251 
1910 | 137 15 238 
1911 | 144 | 17 | 263 
1912 | 155 | 19 229 

\ 


With the exception of the Infants’ Home, Ashfield, subsidised by the 
Government, the institutions are supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. ‘ 

The Sydney Benevolent Asylum and the Randwick Asylum, operating 
wider special Acts, are exempted from the provisions of the Infant Protec- 
tion Act, 
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Ages of Children in Institutions. 


The nineteen institutions licensed during 1912, provided accommodation 
for 419 children, and the ages of those admitted ranged from infancy up to 
12 years, but the provisions of the Act apply only to those under age 7; the 
following statement shows the number under supervision, in each age 
group :— 


Age group, Number. Age group, Number, 
Under l year .., see v 40 5-6 years see + we 4h 

1-2 years... ae a Bl 6-7 years oe eee we 381 

2-3 years... on Be AT 

3-4 years... wes a. 86 Total ... Pees sa eee 229 

4-5 years... tes a. 383 


Homes for Sick Infants. 


In connection with the State Children’s Relief Department, homes for 
Sick Infants are maintained at Paddington and at Croydon, being essen- 
tially hospitals for dealing with the most serious diseases of childhood. The 
home at Paddington was established in 1907, and that at Croydon in Novem- 
ber, 1909, its work being complementary to that of the other home. During 
1912, 76 infauts under 2 years of age were admitted to the Paddington 
Honie, 55 were discharged, and 17 died, 29 babies remaining in the institu- 
tion in April, 19138. The mortality was 16-8 over all cases, and curiously the 
rate of infants admitted with mothers was 181. These rates are very favour- 
able when compared with the rates of six years ago, when 66 per cent. failed 
to survive. Harmony Home, Thirlmere, was closed in 1912, the inmates 
being distributed amongst the other homes. Froni the opening of the Croy- 
don Home to April, 1918, 136 babies were admitted, of whom 7 died, and 111 
were discharged. 

Infants’ Home (Government). 

Towards the end of the year 1913 the Lady Edeline Home for Infants was 
established at Vaucluse. The institution is under the direction of the Publie 
Health Department, and accommodation is provided for 40 children. At the- 
end of March, 1914, there were 33 children in residence. 


Chaldren’s Protection Act. 


The Children’s Protection Act, 1902, requires the careful supervision. 
of children under 3 years of age who are boarded-out privately apart from. 
their mothers, and provides for the registration of nursing homes. <A. 
Boarding-out officer is vested with the necessary powers of supervision, and 
any person who reccives for payment a child under 3 years of age, must. 
notify the officer, and where two or more children under 3 years are received,. 
the foster-home must be registered. There are provisions for the superin— 
tendence of children engaged in public performances, and for the registra- 
tion of all births (including still-births) which occur in maternity homes. 

The transactions under this Act during the last five years may be seen 


in the following statement :— 


Particulars, 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911. | 1912, 
| { 

Registrations from Lying-in Homes’ _...| 2,774 | 2,683 / 4,203 | 3,796 | 2,830 

Foster Homes registered ... ses ois 96 91 1lt fl | 95. 

Children registered ... ese nab ...{ 1,557 1,235 1,138 1,188 | 1,215 

» died a aes #5 sey 85 76 51 62 | 41 

» discharged from supervision ...| 851 636 511 567 | 491 

», under supervision at 3lst Dec....) 621 523 576 559 | = 683 
Theatre Licenses for Children... v{ 201 257 188 216 327, 
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Within the Metropolitan area medica] attention is enforced for all infants 
up to 12 months old, who come under the provisions of the Act, and those 
placed with foster-mothers must be taken fortnightly by their custodians 
to a Children’s Hospital, where they are weighed, and treated, if ill, and 
their custodians are advised as to methods of further treatment. The total 
number of children under supervision during 1912 was 1,215, of whom 41 
died, the principal cause of death being broncho-pneumonia 16, gastro- 
enteritis 12, influenza and bronchitis 6, meningitis 5, marasmus 4. 

Inspectors are charged with the supervision of the conditions of infant life 
in Sydney and suburbs, and honorary lady visitors and the inspectorial staff 
attached to the Department made over 32,000 visits to State children during 
the year. 

DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


To the State Children’s Relief Board is entrusted the supervision and 
guardianship of “dependent and neglected children, and of juveniles com- 
mitted from the Children’s Courts. Under the provisions of the State 
Children’s Relief Act, 1901, embodying the original Act of 1881, under 
which the department was constituted, dependent children are boarded-out 
with approved guardians or with their own mothers, when the latter are 
widows or deserted wives with children under 12 years of age. 

During the thirty-two years’ operation of the Board, 20,772 children have 
“been removed for boarding-out, from State and other institutions, from 
asylums, aud from hospitals. Of this total, 16,038 children had been dis- 
charged to their parents or otherwise removed from the control of the 
Board, so that there were 4,734 remaining under its charge on 5th April, 
1918, of whom 2,756 were boys and 1,978 were girls. In addition to these 
children under direct control, the Board was paying allowances towards the 
support of 5,386 children under 12 years of age, living with their mothers, 
who are widows or deserted wives; the Board thus having the supervision of 
10,120 children. Of these children, 2,876 (1,658 boys and 1,218 girls) were 
boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible after strict inquiry by the 
Board, the rate of payment being usually 5s. per week, but in special circum- 
stances ranging up to 10s. per week, the highest rates being paid for infants 
under 1 year, who require more than ordinary care. Strict supervision is 
exercised by the officers of the Board to preveut ill-treatment or neglect, and 
visiting ladies voluntarily assist in the various districts, keeping a constant 
watch upon the children, and the conditions under which they live. 

A comparison of the number of children under care of the State’s direct 
or delegated control and in private institutions at the end of each of the last 
ten years is as follows :— 


Supported by Government. | | 
; State } a | | canines ; Inmates of 
7 child Child Stat ! { Pray i 
Year, ijoarded but living with ipprentives: ! aioe ea ‘ vt dev 3 Total 
; or in homes, their | 3 bs nt TASUEMTLONS: j 
| depot, | mothers. | Payment: 
or hospitals. j | : 
=. = deh std Sp ety Ba _ eink 
1903 | 2,401 : 3,435 | 1,194 184 1,541 8,755 
1904 : 2,419 ! 3,317 | 1,156 225 1,600 8,717 
1905 ! 2390 | 3,146 | 1,246 254 | 1,591 8,627 
1906 | 2,586 | 3,025 | 1,201 237 1,388 8,437 
1907 2,707 : 3,633 1,285 210 1,485 | 9,320 
1908 : 2,779 3,980 ' 1,270 * 198 1,565 j 9,792 
1909 ; 2,988 i 4,097 1,256 196 1,747 | 10,234 
1910 } 2,976 i 4,182 i 1,281 241 : 1,632 | 10,312 
191] | 3,143 4,488 1,345 189 | 1,805 10,935 
1912 | 3.266 i 5,386 1 1,253 215 3 1,829 11,949 


* These figures represent the inmates at the end of the year, and not the total inmates during the year. 
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The number of children who were wards of the State Children’s Relief 
Board is shown in the following table, at five-year intervals since 1881:— 


Year | Yoar | 
ending Boys. Giris. | Total. | ending Boys. Girls. Total. 
April. \ April. i J 
t I J ' | 
| I 
1881 i 24 “35 | 59 1901 2,205 | 1,705 3,910 
1886 | 779 587 | 1,366 1906 - 24ald ae 3,880 . . 
1891 1,417 952 ! 2,369 1911 2,551 1,947 4,498 
1896 ; 1,954 1,502 | 3,456 1913 2,756_ be. 4,734 
| ; } i 


The following table shows, for a period of five years, the ages of children 
when received by the Board:— 


Year ending April— 

Age Is ae a en eee 
1909. , 1910. | 1912. | 191% | 1933. 

- | 
Under ] year... 101 140 | 196 | 191 | 170 
1 year ts eae 61: 48 | 56 72 | 7l 
2 years ie, fd 49 46 | 55 66 48 
ane weal BB 45, 34 46) WZ 
4 ,, 3] 46 32 45 40 
Di yy 43 40 48 45 1 C5 
6 4, 27 44 | 46 56 53 
Tis 40 45 45 52) «58 
8 ,, 52 60 | 55 49 | 53 
Oo ai, 65 65 | 55 54 58 
10, 69 | 79 74 85 | 58 
ll_,, wa 2 720) 84 | 88 | 93 87 
12. ,, andover...| 207 18+ 183 285 290 
Unknown... ue 130 | 84 | 32 39 | 31 
Total ..  ...{ 982 | 1,011 999 | 1,169 | 1,109 

} t 


There has been a marked increase in the number of children placed under 
the control of the Board as a result of the operation of the Neglected Chil- 
dren and Juvenile Offenders Act. 

Of the 1,109 children shown above, for the year 1913, 606 were boarded 
out direct from the State Children’s Depét, 53 were received from the 
Benevolent Asylum, 425 were committed from the Children’s Courts, and 
25 from other sources. 

The Depot (Ormond House, Paddington) fulfils the function of a central: 
depét for State children, and is also used as a shelter for the proportionately 
few girls passing through the Children’s Court; the boys being accommo- 
dated in premises specially erected and opened in October, 1911. During 
the year ended April, 1918, 1,848 State children, and 150 Court children 
passed through the Depét and the Boys’ Shelter. 

The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
April, 1918, on account of the services of the State Children’s Relief Depart- 
ment was £116,654; of this amount £50,680 represented the cost of main- 
tenance of children boarded-out apart from their parents, while allowances 
to widows and deserted wives towards the support of their children amounted 
to £44,461. Contributions by parents and- relatives and repayments of 
maintenance allowances amounted to £5,884; being £1,523 more than was 
contributed in the previous year, but the Department experiences the need 
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for comprehensive and remedial legislation on the lines of the Destitute 
Persons Act, of New Zealand, to enable the recovery of fuller maintenance 


coutributions from any near relative of a destitute person. 


The net cost to the Government of the Department’s services for the year 
ended April, 1918, was £110,770. 


The following statement shows the increase in the expenditure of the 
Department since 1901 :— 


| Expenditure by Government. 
an ie a. Children’s | 
: Protection ; : 
eae | Boarding-out. | on H aes pate ost 
April. Cottage Children’s | Parents, &c. | Government, 
- . Homes, ‘Acts and | Total. 
7 | H Supervision ° 
With Apart from 4 
| Mothers, Mothers. i ene | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901 | 41,322 | 18,775 3,069 66* | 63,232 1,442 | 61,790 
1906 38,573 22,835 4,621 1,459* 67,488 1,727 €5,761 
1907 37,034 20,934 5,444 6,360 69,772 2.078 | 67,694 
1908 40,688 20,027 6,917 8,278 75,910 3,024 72,886 
1909 42,901 23,757 10,860 9,045 86,563 3,587 82,976 
1910 | 43,497 27,563 10,253 10,951 92,264 3,419 88,845 
1911 44,193 29,152 11,085 9,634 94,064 3,712 90, 352 
1912 46,001 33,743 13,242 10,187 103,173 4,361 98,812 
1913 50,680 44,461 12,541 8,972 116,654 5,884 110,770 


* Children’s Protection Act only, 


Payment for Children boarded out. 


The rates of payment for children boarded-out with their mothers range 
from 2s. to 5s. per week, and in April, 19138, 1,052 widows and 841 deserted 
wives were in receipt of relief on account of 5,386 children under 12 years of 
age, the term “deserted wife” being construed to include wives technically 
deserted by being deprived of their husband’s support, whether through 
insanity (158), imprisonment (95), or through detention of the husband in 
hospital (142), or in an asylum (69). Actual desertion was represented by 
377 cases, being 36 per cent. of the total number. 


Of 3,266 children entirely supported by the Department, 2,876 are resident 
as boarders with guardiaus, the remainder being in hospitals or cottage 
homes; the maximum uumber of children boarded out in any one family is 
three. Usually the payment for maintenance ceases at age 12, when the 
majority of children are apprenticed in terms of the State Children’s Relief 
Act, but under an amending regulation introduced in 1911, the Board was 
given discretionary power to continue payment for children boarded-out 
with their mothers or with guardians up to 14 years, and to exempt children 
from apprenticeship up to that age. 


Apprenticeship of State Children. 


The following statement shows the number of apprentices placed by the 
Board during the past five years :— 


1999. 1910. 1911. 1012. 1013. 
Hoys 270 338 291 288 220 
Carls 151 208 169 183 103 
Tatal aa 42] 546 460 471 323 
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At the end of April, 1913, there were 1,253 apprentices (768 boys and 485 
girls) still under indentures. The terms of indenture prescribe a wage pay- 
ment and pocket-money on a specified scale, the wages being banked half- 
yearly to the credit of the apprentice; one-third of the accumulated amount 
is paid over on completion of the apprenticeship, the balance remaining at 
interest till age 21 is attained, unless exceptional circumstances arise before 
this time, when the Board may allow the money to be paid earlier. From 
1887 to April, 1912, the total collections of the Apprentices’ Fund were 
£73,050, of which £56,118 had been paid over on completion of the inden- 
tures, and £16,982 remained to the credit of the fund, the collections for the 
year having been £4,379. The majority of the girls are apprenticed in 
domestic service, the boys going to farmers, orchardists, and artisans in 
country districts; as a preliminary to the apprenticeship system, and to give 
opportunity for the children in a wider range of industrial occupations, 
training homes are esseutial. 


Cottage Homes for Children. 


Cottage Homes for dependent children requiring special treatment are 
maintained by the State Children’s Relief Board. The first was opened at 
Mittagong in 1882; there are now ten at Mittagong, and three at Parramatta, 
all situated amid rural surroundings. Five of the Mittagong cottages form 
the Cottage Farm Home for truants and juvenile offenders committed from 
the Children’s Court; while two are occupied by feeble-minded children, 
and one by crippled boys. The remainder are reserved for sick and debili- 
tated children. One of the Parramatta homes is reserved for feeble-minded 
girls. ~ 

The homes form a valuable adjunct to the boarding-out system, 5,877 
children having been treated since their establishment. The admissions and 


Year ended 5th April. | Admissions. Discharges. Year ended dth April. : Admissions, | Discharges. 
1904 | 180 178 | 1909 465 406 
1905 222 225 1910 444 525, 
1906 157 169 | 1911 370 | B83 
1907 306 271 1912 55S | BT 
1908 392 325 | 1918 | 584 | 520 
| 


On ist April; 1918, 298 children remained in the various Homes, 212 
boys and 86 girls, inclusive of 126 boys at the Cottage Farm Home; there 
were 5 boys and 14 girls in hospital. 

Invalid and crippled children numbered 157, and were classified according 
to age, sex, and physical condition. The principal ailments are shown in 
the following statement :— 


Debility ... an sis 42 Skin Diseases ... ies 16 
Weak Intellect ... say 34 Bronchitis eve ais 5 
Ophthalmia wae oe8 9 Heart Disease ... ace 5 
Crippled as on 18 Other... ove ise 3 


Hpilepsy and Paralysis 25 ae 
Total ... ae 4.. 157 


The nature of the infirmities frequently demands long detention in the 
homes. 
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The Cottage Farm Home at Mittagong provides suitable industrial occu- 
pation and training for boys committed from the Children’s Court, and the 
products. of the farm are available for the invalid children in the Cottage 
Homes. The boys on the farm home are taught bootmaking, carpentering, 
blacksmithing, and general farm-work. Since the opening of the home in 
October, 1906, 1,878 boys have been admitted and 1,752 discharged, boys who 
proved their trustworthiness being released on probation. The number of 
boys under control at the end of the year was 126. 

In. conjunction with the two homies for feeble-minded, children are instruc- 
ted according to Montessori principles, and probationary farms are main- 
tained at Dora Creek and Toronto to permit of the detention of mentally 
and morally deficient. boys. 


Probationary System. 


In connection with the operations of the Law Courts, particulars have 
been given elsewhere in this volume as to children brought before the 
Children’s Courts. The majority of the children dealt with are released on 
probation either directly from the Court or through the State Children’s 
Relief Department, and it is noticeable that committals to industrial and 
reformatory institutions have declined in proportion as the probation clauses 
of the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act, 1905, have been 
applied. 

At 5th April, 1913, there were 1,129 children under probation supervision, 
988 boys, and 141 girls. Distinguishing between city and suburbs and the 
country, it is found that the majority, 815, came from the former. Their 
ages ranged up to 16 years, viz.:— : 


Boys, Girls. Boys, Girls. 
5 to 10 years... 10) 3 i 14 to 16 years... 349 59 
Wtal ,, .. 193 29 = == 
Wtalkt you. 345 36 Total ... sey 988 14) 


The probationary periods were as follow:—1 year and under, 408; 1-2 
years, 608; 2-3 years, 53; and over 8 years, 60. 

Since its inauguration, approximately, 5,394 children have been placed on 
probation by the Metropolitan Children’s Court. This system compares 
favourably with the former method of committing juvenile delinquents to 
institutions, only 5 per cent. of the children being subsequently committed 
to institutions. 


Street-trading by Children. 


Street-trading is defined by law as hawking newspapers, matches, flowers, 
or other articles, singing, or performing for profit, or any like occupation 
carried on in a public place. Licenses are issued by the State Children’s 
Relief Department to boys under 16 years, and the trading hours prescribed 
for boys between ages 12 and 14 are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., being extended to 
6 a.m. to 10 p.m. for boys over 14 years of age. The minimum age at which 
a license may be granted was fixed in 1911, at 12 years in case of certain 
occupations, and at 14 years in others. Previously boys over 10 years were 
allowed to hold a license. Girls are not allowed to engage in street oceupa- 
tfons. Licenses are renewable half-yearly, and entail the wearing of an arm 
badge. Of the 652 boys licensed in March, 1913, 477 were under, and 175 
over, 14 years of age, 604 being engaged in newspaper selling. 

With regard to street-trading and probation work, the State Children’s 
Relief Department has some supervision over school attendance, and restricts 
the extension of truancy. 
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Cuitp Hycienr. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 


In the chapter relating to Education, some details hare beeu given as to 
the Medical Inspection of children attending State schools; but as the school 
population represents one-sixth of the total population of the State, the 
question of physical fitness of children is of considerable importance to the 
community, and some further discussion is essential to a clear compre- 
hension of the systematic effort necessary to prevent physical deterioration. 
In the effort to eliminate physical defects disadvantageous to educational 
progress, to prevent the spread of epidemic disease, and to check children’s 
ailments in the early and curable stages, mitiatory observations were made, 
and measurements obtained from a limited number of public school pupils 
during 1901. Since that period considerably more attention has been given 
to the question of physical fitness; and Swedish drill, exercises, and sports 
have been embodied as essentials in the schoc! curricula. As a consequence of 
the introduction of such a system of physical training, even over the limited 
period since it was initiated, the latest records may be expected to show a 
definite improvement in physique as compared with those obtained in early 
investigations. 


The first systematic medical inspection and anthropometric survey of the 
children attending State schools were commenced in 1907, and the inaugural 
work was restricted to the more populous centres of Sydney and Newcastle; 
during 1911 the medical inspection was extended to the South Coast dis- 
tricts and to a number of inland towns. further extension of the work 
upon a systematic basis is contemplated, with the objective of embracing the 
total school population. In the first year two medical officers were engaged on 
the inspection work; subsequently the number was increased to four; and 
in 1911 four school nurses were appointed to supplement the work of the 
doctors. During 1913 the number of doctors was increased from four to ten, 
and the additional assistance of two more nurses was projected. The duty of 
the inspecting officer is to discover and diagnose, not to treat, ailments. 


The following statement shows the extent of the inspection work to the 
end of the year 1911, Similar information for 1912 has not been compiled, 
owing to reorganization in the scheme. Complete statistics will be furnished 
for the year 1913 :— 


May, 1907, April, 1908, 
Extent of Inspection, to to 1910. 19]1, 
April, 1998. June, 1909. 


Schools visited 6. sve 50 98 | 127 144 
Enrolment ... eae] 86,118 66,000 | 75,854 67,577 
Children presented... vee | 4,000 14,360 | 16,036 16,909 
Complaints disclosed oe pool 4,795 22,824 21,558 18,341 


et — a ee _~ —— 


At each investigation it has been found that the ailments revealed consist 
mainly of nasal obstruction and defective sight; the numbers of such cases 
noted in 1911 being 5,750 and 4,848 respectively ; amongst the less numerous 
ailments may be noted throat complaints, disorders of the eyes, and bad 
hearing. 
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The complaints observed amongst pupils in schools inspected during 1911 
were as follows :— 


Complaints observed among Pupils, 


Other Country 
Schools Total. 
Inspected. 


Nature of Complaint. Metropolitan Newcastle 
District. District. 


| | P 
| Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. |) Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls, | Total. 
5 J t 


Bad sight ... —...|1,050 | 1,546 | 988 |1,932] 53 
Bad hearing ... ..., 597 | 504} 102] 154] 45 
Diseases of— 


79 11,991 |2,857 | 4,848 
47} 544] 705; 1,249 


Eye, interna! ol 27 30 22 13 4 3 53 46 99 
» external «| 149 | 200 | 492| 557]! ... $| 641 | 760) 1,401 
Far... 4. | 91) 51; 44] 71 1; 2) 136] 124| 260 
Nose ... «..{ 1,362 [1,300 | 1,348 | 1,515 2 123 | 102 § 2,833 | 2,917 | 5,750 
Throat ...| 661 | 776 | 252] 336 {| 913 |1,112 | 2,025 
Skin ... act ain 27; 31 13 20 ane cies 40 51 91 
Bone ... se Salih 82 3 4)... / .. 7 WI 6 17 
Joint ... Al ah 28 al 28] eed) OE Sel AB) 6 
Lungs o.| 27 26 3 10| ... -- | 30 36 66 
Heart — 20 12 6 3 5 | 3 31 18 349 
Digestive organs ...| 154 | 165 2 1 ~ | ve t 156} 166 22 
* Urinary organs ew = 30] 317 . 5/. ” 30 36 66 
Paralysis... « 29; 18; 39 25 4 3 72 46; 118 
Nervous system -, 15, 19! 10 8] see) oes 25 27 4 
Teeth (very bad cases) | 58! 60) 290| 214 10 19 | 358] 293 651 


Enlarged glands 
Spinal curvature 
Defective speech | 120 73 48 30, 8 | 4.| 176) 107 283 
Mentally defective ..., 66 37 6 7 6 9 78 53; 131 
Anemia bes «| = 59 88 10 1h} \.. 3 69 | 102; 
Rheumatism ... -| 10 28 1 2 . : 
General debility wl 14 12>) ss ees sé aoe 14 12 26 
Ringworm es tee oe : 

Other complaints ... 13, 


| i 
| 273) 212) 1 1 5 1/ 279 | 214) 493 


“ 
ll 
e 


i) 
“ 
. 
‘ 
. 
wo 
ro 
» 


a 
. 

or 
a 
wa 
fe2) 
_ 
an 
LSJ 
o 


Total...  «.. 4,679 5,248 3,584 |4,297 | 286 | 317 |8,549 /9,792 | 18,341 
| 


The number of complaints recorded above does not represent the full 
extent of the defects prevalent among children attending the State schools 
visited, as pupils known to be undergoing treatment privately were not 
included. As the results of the notifications sent to parents during 1911, 
it is recorded that remedial action was taken in only 86 per cent. of the cases. 
The proportion had increased from 25 per cent. during the previous two 
years, but the fact that nearly two-thirds of the notifications were dis- 
regarded showed that the question of ensuring satisfactory treatment after 
inspection is of vital importance, and the success of the scheme is largely 
dependent on the solution of this difficulty. 


DentaL INSPECTION. & 


-In 1904 the Dental Association of New South Wales voluntarily com 
menced inspection in a school in a relatively poor suburb of Sydney; subse- 
quently the area of inspection was increased to cover metropolitan schools. 
During 1908, records of inspection of 4,076 children were received, viz., 
2.681 boys and 1,445 girls. During 1908-9 the examination was extended by 
the Association to various country centres, the inspection covering 3,574 
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children—1,802 boys and 1,772 girls. In 1911 a limited number of inspec- 
tions were made in the metropolitan and country schools. A summary of 
the results is shown hereunder :— 


! : | 
i 


Boys. i Girls. 
auies 9, . 9. 1912. 
Classification. ee 221) 1008-8 | 
eal ae ae eee 
Metro- |, . | Metro- _| Metro. | ' Metro- . 
politan. | Country *) politan. Country.| politan. | Country. politan. Country. 
| : 


Pupils examined... .../ 2,631 | 1,802 | 408 | 1,161 | 1,445 1,772 | 242 | 1,161 


Teeth examined... .../ 61,586 hes 9,283 | 27,020 | 33,095 | 42,304 | 5,755 | 26,692 
Percentage of teeth defec- 
tive... 2. ig; 17 24 24 23 19 | 26 23 


Average number of detec. | 
tive teeth per child...| 44 . 3-9 52 | 5:7 5-2 4:5 


The teeth of the girls were found to be more defective than those of the 
boys, and the permanent set were found to be far less defective than the first 
set, also the permanent tecth of the country children were rather less defec- 
tive than of city children. The periods of greatest defect were—(a) ages 6-7, 
and (2) ages 14-16 for boys, and 12-15 for girls. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC SuRVEY oF ScHooL CHILDREN. 


‘In conjunction with the inedical inspection au anthropometric survey of 
children is made in order to show the physical development in relation to 
aneutal progress, and the effect of environment on physical condition, as well 
as to establish a basis of comparison of the children of this State with those 
of other countries. The investigation is based on the measurements of 
height, weight, and vision made by the teachers in Sydney and various 
country districts. Hee 


The following table shows the averages of measurements in height and 
weight recorded during 1011:— 


| Boys—-26,597 Records. Girls—23,100 Records. 
Age last . jo Hie. - at 
Birthuay. ; ' . 
parerage Peight | neriae WoEht: Ayre Height. Average Weight, 

years inches. | Ib. | inches, Tb. 

300 407 | 39-0 ' 40-0 37-9 

4 41-4 39-2 i 40-5 33-5 

5 423 | 429 | 420 40-8 

6 44-2 1 44-9 44-1 44-4 

7 46-5 | 49-8 1 46-1 48-4 

8 48-2 ! 53-7 48-1 52-8 

9 |} 503 1 586 i 49-9 | 57-5 

10 52-2 i 64-0 | 51-9 | 628 

1l | 588 BF 539 | 69-7 
12 | 55-5 74:9 , 56-0 | vires 

13 57-4 83-2 58-2 i 86-5 

14 60-2 94-4 60-5 | 96-8 

15 63-0 108-2 61-4 + 10a3 

16 j 65:3 122:5 62-0 » J11-4 

17 66-7 i 132-1 62-6 ' 114-8 

18 65-8 | 437-1 3-3 {| 421-1 
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' CHEST MEASUREMENTS. 


é 


To compare the physical condition of children in this State with that of 
children in other countries on the basis of lung capacity, chest measure- 
ments of 2,050 boys at selected city schools were recorded during 1008-9. 
These are of value as indicating the variation in measurements of boys at 
different ages in this State. For purposes of comparison with other com- 
munities the records are of little value unless the conditions under which 
the measurements are taken are known to be uniform for the countries uuder 
comparison, and failing the necessary uniformity reliance is placed upon 
records of height and weight as subject in a slight degree only to the influ- 
ence of varying conditions. 


The records of chest measurements disclose that, under fairly uniform 
conditions, boys in the State schools in Sydney maintain a standard equal 
to those of other countries. The circumference of the chest in the cases of 
Sydney boys increases gradually up to the twelfth year, after which there z= 
a period of more rapid growth for four years, the maximum increase being 
recorded between the fourteenth and fifteenth years. This period of rapid 
growth corresponds to that noted for height and weight, and the mean chest 
girth is rather less than half the average height of the child at stated ages. 


Comparison with the records obtained in Great Britain, the United States 
of America, Poland, and Tasmania sliows the favourable results of the New 
South Wales investigations. Measuremonts at Sydney were taken over the 
bare skin, the records being the mean of observations at full expansion and 
full contraction. Tasmanian measurements are over shirt and vest. 


Following are the figures obtained as to chest girth, being average 
measureinents of boys of various ccuntries :— 


—— ae: = enaienteane = a 


Bitthday,. (Anthron, Gomme | a Pe Ga eee 
i ; : 
eran : == a m 
inches, : inches. , inches, inches. inches. 
7 sahee | sais 239 | 21-8 23-6 
8 | i | seces og | 22:8 23-9 
9 | vate | 934g 25-48 23-7 24°5 
10 | 26-1 24-30 a7 | 24-4 25'1 
NH 26°53 25°34 ‘28 B84 25-1 25°9: 
12 72 » 262989 | 71 | 256 26°7 
13 28-08 | 27-28 | O74 27-2 QT 
Mo 28:46 28-55 Bp a, 28-9 
15 2974 | 29-90 20 1 ene 30°6 
16 | SI-68° Ae eet Pauw > eae 31'8 
7 | B8640 ee eee ees 327 
18 3419 | Pa secon 33-5 
{ 
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Vision of School Children. 


During 1911, 42,000 records of vision of public school children in metro- 
politan and country districts were obtained. The records disclosed that the 
sight of both boys and girls is more defective in the metropolitan district 
than in the country; and the sight of girls in both Sydney and country is 
worse than that of boys. To a large extent, however, the abnormalities in 
vision are of a minor character, many of which become corrected as the child 
grows older. 


| Boys. Girls. 
School Children with— | = 
| Metropolitan. | Country. Metropolitan, Country. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Both eyes normal... ses 77-2 78-7 66-8 70-0 
One eye defective .. 104 | 99 | 119 11:8 
Both eyes defective ... os, 12-4 114 | 21-3 18-2 
Very good vision ... bes 85:3 86-2 16:3 78-9 
Good vision... aee ive 7-6 6-9 | 11-0 10-0 
Fair vision... ous wed 4:5 3-9 76 67 
Bad vision 0s 21 22 | 4-0 3-9 
Very bad vision Ses ay 0-5 0:8 11 0-5 


Of the boys examined, 78 per cent. had normal vision in both eyes; 10 
per cent. were found to be below normal in one eye; and 12 per cent. were 
found to be below normal in both eyes. Of the girls examined, 68 per cent. 
had normal vision in both eyes; 12 per cent. had less than normal vision in 
one eye; and 20 per cent. had both eyes below normal. 


In connection with the prevalence of defects of vision in the schools, it 
may be of interest to detail the results of recent investigations made in 
Tasmanian schools as to the cause atid cure of defective vision. The hygiene 
of the eye is dependent, to a very great extent, on the lighting of the school- 
room, and the construction of the desks and general furniture, but even 
more on the character of the work, particularly in the case of sewing and 
reading. In the New South Wales experience, the eyesight of girls is 
generally worse than of boys; and in some of the sewing classes visited, 
work of girls of 12-14 years was examined which showed 40-48 stitches per 
inch done in rooms not brilliantly lighted. 


As regards reading, the cause of much ocular defectiveness may be traced 
in the type of the books used. The standard type adopted as the result of 
scientific investigation in German schools, on the basis of Roman “n” as 
measurement should not be less than 1:5 mm. in height; the smallest 
leading allowable being 2-5 mm., with a maximum line length of 9mm, 
and a down-stroke of 0:3 mm. thickness. Practically none of the books 
examined conformed to these standards, the failure being particularly 
noticeable in books relating to music and poetry. To remedy these defects 
in ocular hygiene, proper illumination of school-rooms is essential, and 
attention should be given to the matter of hygienic furniture, standard-type 
books, and scientific instruction in sewing. 
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HospIrats For THE SICK. 


There were in New South Wales, at the cud of 1912, 146 general hospitals 
for the treatment of the sick. Twenty-four of these were in the metropolitan 
area, and 122 in country districts; the accommodation provided was 5,379 
beds, viz., 2,229 in the metropolitan hospitals, averaging 93 beds per hos- 
pital; and 3,150 in country districts, averaging 26 beds per hospital. The 
cubic capacity of netropolitan hospitals was 2,830,479 cubic feet, averaging 
1,315 cubic feet per bed; in the country hospitals the average was 1,227 cubic 
feet, the average for New South Wales being 1,262 cubic feet per bed. The 
following statement shows the extent to which hospital services have 
increased since 1901 :— 


1901. 1912. 


Increase in— ae | : 


Metropolitan.; Country. j|Metropolitan.| Country. 
| 


Hospitals ses we sa si sz| 15 103 24 122 


Beds... ar oh ase ee ane 1,453 1,938 2,229 3,150 


Indoor patients during year ane we! 16,919 16,093 33,264 28,447 

Outdoor patients general) aed we] 72,645 7,614 114,842 9,898 

Indoor patients per 1,000 cf mean popula.! ee — 
tion ee se isi ae oan 241 355 


Private Hospitals. 


Tn addition to the subsidised hospitals which are open to the public, and 
are subject to'the Public Hospitals Act, 1898, and its amendments, there 
exist numerous private hospitals which receive no revenue from the State, 
and which prior to 1909 were entirely free of State supervision; but since 
the passing of the Private Hospitals Act, 1908, a private hospital (which 
includes any place in which medical, surgical, or lying-in cases be received) 
exists only by virtue of a license issued annually by the Board of Health. 
The premises are inspected, and both the management and the premises must 
be approved before a license issues. The hospitals thus licensed on 31st 
March, 1918, numbered 440, viz., 119 in Sydney, and 321 in the country. 


The following statement shows the classification of private hospitals :— 


Type of Hospital. i Sydney. Country. | Total. 
i \ 
Medical, surgical, and lying-in ... tes 33 41 104 145 
Medical or surgical... ox os 3 se 9 8 17 
} 
Lying-in te 69 209 | 278 
Magali se Gate Me | 19 322 440 
. i 


The country hospitals were scattered over 140 towns, in the majority of 
which the accommodation provided was from 1 to 3 beds; only in 16 hos- 
pitals, all in Sydney, were more than 20 beds available. 
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StTaFFS AND PaTIeNTs iv Pustic Hosprrazs. 


The following statement shows the medical aud nursing staffs attached 
to public hospitals during 1912 :— 


| Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 
Hospitals. |. ae ae + | > — a 
. . lified N 

| Honorary. | Salaried. | suet | Training. | Others. | Total 

i | | 
Metropolitan 1 Blt | 64 513 293 * 50 856 
Country _ 185 | 138 356 277 78 | 711 

Totai... .. 499 | 202 soo | 970) 28 | 1,567 
| i ! 


During the year 61,711 persons were under treatnient as indoor patients, 
viz., 33,264 in metropolitan and 28,447 in country; hospitals, and the number 
reniaining in hospital at the close of the year was 3,685 (2,090 males and 
1,591 females). The average time during which each person was under 
treatment was: of those who died—males, 26-1 days, and females, 17:5 days; 
aud of those who recovered—males, 20-7 days, and feniales 20-8 days. 


The following statement shows the number of indoor patients treated, 
aud the discharges and deaths during the past ten years :— 


Patients under treatment. [ Deaths. 

Year. = \ i Ama se P. St the 
. ‘a 

potal. Diedareel umber of treated, | close of year. 
1903 37,011 31,860 2,660 72 2,491 
1904 38,430 33,532 2,431 63 2,467 
1905 38,646 33,581 2,529 65 2,536 
1906 41,552 36,402 2,576 { 6-2 2,574 
1907 44,667 39,133 2,767 | 62 2,767 
1908 47,349 41,391 3,020 6-4 2,938 
1909 50,541 44,208 3,194 | 6:3 8,139 
1910 54,683 48,379 3,224 i 59 3.089 
1911 56,564 49,605 3.550 6°3 3,409 
1912 61,71] 53,538 4,488 7:3 3,685 

t 


The increase in the nuniber of patients treated has been steady, and has 
been more rapid than the growth of population; the proportion of the popu- 
lation treated in hospitals having risen gradually from 24-8 per 1,000 in 
7502 to 35-5 per 1,000 in 1912. 


The death-rate per 1,000 persons under treatment during 1912 was 7:3 as 
compared with 7:5 in 1902. The death-rate in hospitals in New South 
Wales is apparently high, but this to a large extent is due to the number of 
deaths from accidents, which form a considerable proportion of the total 
causes of deaths registered. A majority of the accidents are treated in the 
hospitals; and these institutions, especially in country districts, are main- 
tained principally for the treatment of surgical cases. 


Sickxess In Pusiic Hospiraus. 


The statement below shows the principal diseases of patients who were 
treated during 1912, including those remaining in hospital at the end of the 
year. The number of patients who died, who were discharged as recovered, 
relieved, or unrelieved is also shown. 
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As will be seen from the table, 61,711 patients—males 33,571 and females 
2%,140—were treated. There were 2,885 deaths of males, and 1,603 of 
females; 42,746 patients were discharged as recovered, 9,328 as relieved, and 


1,464 as unrelieved. 


Total under Number of those discharged during the year who— 
Treatment during | 
Disease vere, "| Recovered. |p dHore, [Warewa"| ea 
Males. | Females. Males. pemere, Persons. Persons. Males, | Females. 

Typhoid ... | 1,078{ 663| 795; sis} io! 1| 128] 60 
Diphtheria and croup ...| 1,686 | 2,213 | 1,461 | 1,984 108 5 88 94 
Influenza wf 632 331 609 312 15 1 4 1 
Tuberculosis of lungs ..| 1,141) 474 77; 40) 649) 148] 219 66 
Tuberculosis, other H 

organs 410 | 309 128; 106 289 30 39 26 
Venereal Diseases 978 ; 480 191: II 986 | 59 20 11 
Cancer 788 552 238 180 269; 263 199 110 
Rheumatism 1,106; 621| 673/ 351) 499! 15] 24; 20 
Diseases of the eye 728) 481| 414; 283| 372| 65) .. | ow” 
Heart diseases ... 768 384 89 57 575 | 26 | 233 93 
Hemorrhoids, &c. 591 341 507 277 80' 16 2 2 
Diseases of nose 839} 858/ 810/ 830 She SAgh. See “gas 
Bronchitis | 697| 373) 503| 297| 172) 5; 58) 16 
Pneumonia ..| 1,526) 300! 1,140; 632) 298 3. 313) LT 
Diseases of the Stomach) 759| 753! 569/ 576) 255 ier | 95' 9g 
Diarrhoea and enteritis | 926) 650 601| 408; 87, 14 196. 163 
Appendicitis, typhlitis.... 1,386 | 1,372) 1,147| 1,208] 129! 20; 52/| 32 
Intestinal obstruction...) 900 310 768 255- £0: 18 53 27 
Nephritis, Bright's | i 

disease rr w| 455 244 95 71 221 | 17: 165 84 
Diseases, female genital! f 

organs iss 3,272 es 2,717 271 vi. en | 50 
Diseases of skin, &c. 1,177 523 972 395 202 14 | 19 5 6 
Accidents 6,040 | 1,144 | 4,754 862 725 81 | 282 81 

All Causes ..| 33,571 | 28,140 22,061 | 20,685 | 9,328 | 1,464 (2,885 1,603 


Duration of Illness. 


The following figures show the condition under which discharges during 
1912 were effected for all cases, and the average number of days’ illness 


suffered :-— 
Proportion Discharged. antes oe of 
Discharges. aaa Tan ; = 
Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
: per cent | per cent Days. | Days. 
Recovered 70°1 779 20 7 20-8 
Died 91 61 2671 17°5 
Relieved 18°71 13°7 wieees went 
Unrelieved 2 | 23 [i weeeen 
100°0 | 100-0 6 | 2b5 
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Fatality Rates in Age-groups. 


For all cases of sickness treated in hospital, the fatality rates were 9-2 
per cent. for males and 60 per cent. for females, the various age-groups 
showing as follows :— 


| Fatality Rates, il Fatality Rates, 
Age- ; ey (a: Ape: : T 
ad Mates. Females, | eee Males. Females. 
| | 
| per cent. | per cent. per cent. | per cent. 
Under 1 year | 97-2 326 || 45-64 years | 13-0 10°3 
1-4 years ws, 105 115 65 and over ee 21°9 18-7 
J i 
5-19 yy une wae 36 33 Allages... sae 9:2 6°0 
20-44 ies ne 5°7 38 


The fatality rates per 100 cases of various diseases treated during 1912 
are shown below; the cases of persons remaining in the hospitals at the end 
of the year are not included :— 


Cases. Fatality Rate. 
Disease, | + -- 

Males. Females. Males. Females, 

per cent. | per cent. 
Typhoid Fever... «0... 930 577 13-8 10-4 
Diphtheria and Croup... ...|. 1.596 2,094 55 4-5 
Tubervulosis—Lungs ... 853 | 346 25:7 191 
Other... Sie 354 264 11-0 9S 
Cancer 2. eae we 736 523 27-0 21:0 
Diseases of the Heart ... ee 717 356 32-4 26-1 
Bronchitis oes ues sie 877 369 7:8 43 
Paeumonia _ ee és 1,471 762 21:3 15-4 
Disrrhosa and Enteritis ee 864 605 22-7 27:0 
Appendicitis ... 0. 0 2,289 1,299 40 | 25 
Intestinal Obstruction ... 9... 872 299 61 | 9-0 
Nephritis... 0 0 4. 0 4als| 288 302 | 362 
Accident ... aoe see eee 5,701 1,084 49 | T5 


2 — 


Ovur-Door Hosprrau Patients. 


During 1912, 124,740 persons were treated as out-door patients of the 
general hospitals, viz., 114,842 at metropolitan hospitals, and 9,898 at country 
hospitals, and 5,585 were treated at the metropolitan dental hospital. 


SmaLupox Ovtsreak, 1913. 

Early in July, 1913, smallpox in a very mild form was discovered in 
Sydney, and up to the end of January, 1914, the number of persons attacked 
was 1,083—583 males and 500 females. The ages of the sufferers ranged 
from 8 days to'82 years, the greatest number attacked in one household 
being nine. 

Stringent quarantine measures were taken to restrict the epidemic, so that 
only 61 cases were reported from the country, with a miximum of 6 cases 
from any one town. 
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During the progress of the epidemic more than 3,000 eases of chicken 
pox were diaguosed, and more than 5,000 contacts vaccinated by medical 
officers of the Health Department. 

The effects of the epidemic on the vaccination lists may be gauged from 
the fact that for the ten years ended 31st December, 1912, the total number 
vaeeinated had been 1,126, and in contrast, from 1st July, 1918, to the end 
of January, 1914, upwards of 520,000 were vaccinated, approximately 
220,000 of them at public depéts. r 


Leper Lazaret. 


At the Leper Lazaret on 81st December, 1912, there were 20 persons of 
whom 15 were males. Six of the inmates were born in New South Wales, 
5 were natives of the Pacific Islands, and 8 were Chinese. The cost of 
management of the Lazaret was £1,865, the average cost per inmate per 
aunuin being £98 15s. Gd. 

The total number of lepers is fairly constant, since, during the last 10 
years the least number treated annually was 20 in 1908 and the greatest 23 
im 1904. 

Also the uumber reniaining at the end of the year varies only from 17 in 
the years 1903 and 1904 to 22 in 1907. During the last ten years 18 lepers 
have been repatriated. 


ea 


Hosptrats IN GAOLs. 
The health of prisoners receives special attention from medical officers 
at hospitals attached to gaols. 


The following return shows the total number of cases treated in gaol 
hospitals, and is exclusive of minor cases treated outside the hospitals :— 


|! 
j Cases of sickness | Cases of Sickness 


1 

Year. | treated. | | Year treated. 
1906 i. 704 910 525 
1907 | 626 191] 732 
1908 683 | 1912 728 
1909 | 67. j 3 | 

i 

| 


The major number of these 728 cases, viz., 513, were treated at Darling- 
hurst, while Parramatta accounted for 99, and the State Reformatory for 
‘Women for 92. : 

At Bathurst Gaol special provision has been made for the treatment of 
tuberculous prisoners, and so far shows satisfactory results. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS DISPENSSRIES. 


An important innovation in connection with out-door relief las been 
made by the establishment of anti-tuberculosis dispensaries. The first was 
opened in Sydney in 1912 under the auspices of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Consumption, aided by a Govermnent grant of £500. In 
addition, two metropolitan hospitals have opened special out-door depart- 
meuts for the treatment of tuberculous patients, and an extension of the dis- 
pengary system in connection with hospitals is contemplated. An Advisory 
Board consisting of medical and veterinary experts meets regularly to advise 
the Government regarding the treatment of tuberculosis, the expenditure 
for this purpose for the year ended 30th June, 1913, being £336. 
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In addition to the State institutions described later, the Queen Victoria 
Homes for Consumptives and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium provide open air 
treatment for persons suffering from consumption in curative stages, and 
tuberculous cases are received at the Sacred Heart Hospice for the Dying. 
Further particulars regarding tuberculosis and its treatment are given in 
the chapter ‘Vital Statistics.” 


AMBULANCE AND First AID. 


In the work of rendering first aid, and transporting invalid or injured 
persous, several organisations are engaged, viz., the St. John Ambulance 
Association and Brigade, the Civil Ambulance and Transport Corps, and the 
New South Wales Marine Ambulance, none of which is subsidised by the 
Government. 


The primary object of the St. John Ambulance Association is the dis- 
semination of general information as to the preliminary treatment of the 
sick and injured; a large nuinber of classes for First Aid instruction are 
held throughout the State, certificates of competency being awarded by the 
Association. Ambulance Corps connected with the Railway and Tramway 
Department and with the Department of Mines, also encourage first aid 
instruction. During the year 1913 an amount of £105 was expended by the 
State in making additions to the Woolloomooloo Ambulanee Depét. The 
Royal Lite-saving Society promotes technical education in life-saving and 
resuscitation of the apparently drowned. 


Sunsipriry Socian SERvIceEs. 


Supplementing the activities of the larger institutions, there exist various 
minor organisations, some of which are subsidised by the Government. 


In the matter of nursing, the District Nursing Association, the Bush 
Nursing Association, and the Syduey Day Nursing Association are active. 
The Sydney District Nursing Association restricts its operations to Sydney 
and its suburbs, and during 1912 the nurses connected with the Association 
made 23,788 visits to 651 patients. The Association is maintained by public 
subscriptions, but received a grant of £250 from the Government in 1912. 


To provide a measure of nursing and hospital services in districts sparsely 
settled or remote from an established hospital the Bush Nursing Association 
was instituted during 1911, and during its first year four nurses were 
installed, viz., one each at Jindabyne, Euston, Lake Cudgellico, and Carinda. 
In each town a cottage was furnished and equipped for the use of the nurse; 
the costs of equipment and services are guaranteed by local committees, 
promoted and subsidised by the association which was ‘inaugurated with an 
endowment provided by publie subscriptions, and is maintained by annual 
contributions subsidised by the Government. During the financial year 1913 
the Government subsidy was £75, which sum was provided for nurses at 
Coff’s Harbour railway line. Among other public institutions engaged in 
social service may be mentioned the Royal Life-saving Society, with a State 
subsidy for 1913 of £150; the New South Wales Public Disaster Relief Fund, 
which received £1,500 from the Government during 1918, the Royal Ship- 
wreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales, and the Surgical 
Appliance Aid Society, which receives an annual subsidy of £50. The Sydney 
Medical Mission treated 2,339 patients during 1912, dispensed medicines, 
and visited numerous patients. The Fresh Air League sent 101 children 
and 102 adults for trips to the country during the year 1912. 


The Alice Rawson Schools for Mothers reecived ‘a subsidy of £250, and 
during the year the nurse paid 2,916 visits. 
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Hospirat FINANCE, 


The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the publie 
hospitals for the year 1912 :— 


Items, Metropolitan, | Country. New South Wales. 
f 
aor: — l a a 
| 
Receipts— £ £ £ 
Stateaid... ee] «218,661 || 84,700 204,361 
| 
| 
Subscriptions and donations ... j 74,402 70,116 144,518 
| \ 
Patients’ contributions... ..... | 28,164 =|, 252 58,416 
Miscellaneous... wn bei el 15,670 6,500 22,170 
| H 
Total Receipts... £237,897 191,568 429,465 
eecslll wot hoe 
Expenditure— 
Buildings and repairs wel 35,832 28,589 64,421 
Salaries and Wages... =... ; 69,463 |S 70,818 140,276 
i 
Provisions, Stores, &c. ... a vi 83,380 82,093 165,473 
Miscellaneous... 0. us) 22,804 | 17,845 40,149 
SSPE EE 
i ! 
Total Expenditure .»  £) 211,478 | 198,840 410,319 
J 


The expenditure in connection with the Coast Hospital, Little Bay, and 
the Hospital for Consumptives at Waterfall has been included in the figures 
stated above; these institutions are controlled entirely by the Government. 


At the Coast Hospital there were 342 beds, a nursing staff of 91, and a 
medical staff of 14, of whom five were salaried; 4,528 patients were treated 
during the year, the cost of the establishment being £28,012. 


The Waterfall Hospital was established in 1909 for the treatment of 
persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis in early as well as advanced 
stages of the disease. There are 314 beds in the institution, and 708 patients 
were treated during 1912 at a cost of £14,633, including £496, contributed by 
patients. Hitherto only male patients had been admitted, but a.department 
for females was opened during this year. 


According to the hospital accounts the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the hospitals in the metropolitan area in 1912 was 
£119,661, and on the country hospitals £84,700. The total for the State was 
£204,361, comprising special grants amounting to £41,672 for metropoliten, 
and £18,537 for country hospitals, and subsidies, £77,989 to metropolitan and 
£71,163 to country institutions. These amounts are irrespective of pay- 
ments for attendance on aborigines, and of expenses in connection with 
special outbreaks of disease, which are met from the general Medical Vote, 
nor do they include cost of maintenance of a large number of chronic and 
incurable cases in destitute asylums, 
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Progression or Hospitan Fryanxce. 


The revenue and expenditure of public hospitals at intervals since 1900 
are shown below :— 


1 


Revenue, | Expenditure, 
a a u ea | s j wt gt 
3 gs | $s EL EES 
Year. 3 Sa 25 Po | = we | $43 Ke 3 
mS aS c a BS a 3 a 
g a6 se a & Ea | 2 49 4 Ss 
5 Ee] ; 
3 ga Se } = a sf 53 a” 5 al 
a as Bs OF Be | aks y 
ee aa a ass 
| && & | | Oza | 
i | 
| | 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 


1900 | 88,463 | 65,634 | 20,458 | 16,474 | 191,029 | 17,362 | 131,932 | 14,339 | 163,633 
1905 | 100,976 | 72,430 | 27,635 | 14,824 | 215,865 | 34,541 | 167,815 22,808 | 225,164 
1906 | 109,296 | 85,421 | 31,525 | 16,617 | 242,859 | 26,815 | 179,431 | 18,666 | 224,912 
1907 | 128,690 | 87,812 | 34,126 | 14,497 | 265,125 | 40,260 | 193,419 | 20,630 | 254,300 
1908 | 135,183 | 85,452 | 38,985 | 15,842 | 275,462 | 53,446 | 213,207 | 20,744 | 287,397 
1909 | 146,774 | 96,733 41,208 16,358 | 301,073 | 44,502 | 295,316 | 23,402 | 203,220 
1910 | 146,638 | 102,690 | 45,417 19,603 | 314,348 | 33,652 241,607 | 29,054 | 304,318 
1911 | 159,147 | 131,244 | 50,099 22,867 | 363,357 | 50,902 | 263,037 | 34,877 | 348,816 
1912 | 204,361 / 144,518 58,416 22,170 | 429,465 | 64,421 | 305,749 | 40,149 | 410,319 


i | i \ 
j 


The State aid received by the hospitals has increased by 181 per cent. since 
1900; the subseriptions and donations by 120 per cent.; the patients’ contri- 
butions by 186 per cent., and-the total revenue by 125 per cent. The expen- 
diture on maintenance has increased during the same period by 148 per cent., 
and the total expenditure by 157 per cent. 


Hospital Funds. 


The balances of the funds of the hospitals as at the beginning and end of 
the year 1912 are shown in the following statement :— 


At 1st Jan., 1912. ; At 31st Dec., 1912. 
Hospitals. ‘ 
Current Invested Current | Invested * 
Account. Funds. | Account. | Funds. 
: | 
z £ { £ £ 
Metropolitan ...|(—) 20,336 119,319 | (—) 6,911! 132,312 
Country eee 26,182 99,800 | 22,514 96,196 
Total ee 5,846 219,119: 15,603 | 228,508 
i 


(—) Indicates debit balance. 


Pusiic CHaRITaBLE COLLECTIONS. 


With the object of increasing the revenue of the hospitals and charitable 
agencies, public collections are made annually in the Metropolitan and 
several country districts. Particulars of the Hospital Saturday Fund and 
the United Charities Fund, both operating in the metropolitan area, are 
shown below; no information is available of other collections. 
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Hospital Saturday Fund. 

The Hospital Saturday Fund of New South Wales, inaugurated in 1895, 
is registered under the Companies Act, and is mauaged by a Board of thirty 
members and eight honorary officers, all of whom are elected annually. 
Indoor collections at places of business, household collections by means of 
‘Boxes, and an annual out-door collection are made; the money is distributed 
among certain hospitals and auxiliary medical charities in the metropolitan 
area. 

For the year ended 31st May, 1918, £9,557 was collected and £8,800 was 
distributed, the expenses amounted to £749. Four city and ten suburban 
hospitals participated in the 1913 distribution, as did ten special hospitals, 
and six auxiliary medical charities. 


United Charities Fund. 

The United Charities Fund is administered by a general committee, com- 
posed of delegates of the Associated Charities within Sydney and suburbs, 
except the medical charities aided by the Hospital Saturday Fund; an 
annual collection is made throughout the metropolis. During the year 
ended 1st February, 1918, the amount collected was £2,064, and the amount 
distributed was £1,400, the expenses being £442. 

In 1913 twenty-two charitable institutions benefited to the extent of £800; 
these were mostly orphanages and children’s homes. Also thirty-three relief 
societies, mainly benevolent, received £600. 


Iwsaniry. - 

Under the Lunacy Act, 1898, the Judge in Equity is constituted a court 
to deal with matters relating to the declaration of any person as of unsound 
mind or incapable of managing his own affairs, and to the appointment of a 
committee of his estate; the Master in Equity, as Master in Lunacy, is 
clothed with all the powers of such a committee, and controls trust funds 
which at December, 1912, amounted to £235,924. The Act authorises the 
appointment of an Inspector-General of Insane, who is empowered to visit 
every hospital, reception-house, ward, cell, or licensed house, and to inquire 
generally as to the care, treatment, and health, mental and physical, of the 
patients. Persons deemed to be insane may be examined and detained on 
the order of a Justice; and in public hospitals, and in gaol establishments, 
wards are reserved for the reception and observation of insane patients, but 
special hospitals are maintained by the Government for their treatment and 
eare. The number of such hospitals open during 1912 was nine, in addition 
to a hospital for criminal insane at Parramatta, three licensed houses at 
Tempe, Ryde, and Picton, and reseryed accommodation in the South Aus- 
tralian hospitals for patieuts from the Barrier District of New South Wales. 


Hospitaus rok THE INSANE. 


For the treatment of the insane there were during 1912 nine Government 
and three private hospitals. 

The medical staff numbered 21, while the nursing staff and attendants 
numbered 564 males and 471 females, and the average daily number of 
patients resident, excluding patients on leave, was 6,134, comprising 3,716 
males and 2,418 females. 

At the end of the year 1912 there were in the New South Wales hospitals 
6,160 patients—3,718 males and 2,442 females; in the South Australian 
hospitals the patients from New South Wales numbered 18 men and: 18 
women; in addition there were 180 men and 180 women on leave from vari- 
ous institutions, making a total number of 6,506 insane persons—3,866 males 
and 2,640 females. 
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In the following table is stated the number of persons certified as insane 
‘at the close of each year, with their proportion per 1,000 of the population at 
quinquennial intervals since 1876 :— 


Number of Insane Persons. | Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 

Year. 
Males. ei Females. | Total. | Males. Females. | Total. 
1876 1,072 | 533 1,605 3-21 1:90 | 2°61 
1881 1,354 726 2,080 3°16 2°06 | 2°66 
1886 1,644 | 1,073 2,717 3°03 2-41 2°75 
1891 1,912 | 1,222 3,134 | 3-04 2-29 2-70 
1896 2,356 | 1,489 3,845 3°46 2°49 3-01 
1901 2,684 | 1,804 | 4,188 | 3-72 275 | 3-26 
1906 3,285 2,240 5,525 | 4°13 311 3°65 
1911 3.810 2,573 6,383 4°30 3°19 3°77 
1912 3,865 2,640 6,506 4°13 3 13 | 3°66 


From these figures it appears that generally the proportion of insane 
treated in the hospitals for insane is increasing steadily from period to 
period; the figures for 1912, however, show a decided improvement on those 
of the previous year. ‘To ascertain the general insanity rate it would be 
necessary to consider the extent to which patients are treated in private 
houses, and the proportion of persons whose mental condition, while not 
calling for certification, might be relieved by treatment if provision were 
made for the adinission of voluntary patients. “so 


Each institution admitting new eases is provided with a mental hospital 
specially desigued and fully equipped for the treatment of curable patients, 
in separate buildings, so that a classification system can be ensured, and 
a high standard of nursing and care maintained. 


Juveniles are sent to the Hospital for the Insane at Newcastle—an 
asylum reserved for imbecile and idiot children, and young people and those~ 
requiring special nursing; kindergarten classes undertaken in this hospital 
have proved of great benefit to the children attending. In connection with 
the State Children’s Relief Department two cottage homes for feeble- 
minded children are maintained. 


» eee 
ay 


Admissions and Discharges. 


The steadily increasing number of admissions resulted in so overtaxing 
the accommodation available in the large hospitals, that temporary accom- 
modation had to be secured, and the opportunity was taken in 1910 of giving 
to selected patients experience of open-air treatment, housing them in tents 
with wooden framework and flooring; the resultant benefit to health was 
regarded as highly satisfactory. 


Prior to 1893 there was no law in force to prevent the influx of insane into 
New South Wales, but in that year legislation rendered the owner, charterer, 
agent, or master of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any insane person 
janded in the State. In 1912, under these provisions, 51 insane patients 
were received, 27 being discharged after a few days’ treatment at the 
Reception House, while 24 were admitted to Hospitals for the Insane. 
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The uumbers of admissions and re-admissions to hospitals for the insane 
since. 1876 are shown below in five-year periods :— 


T 


| Admissions. Re-ad missions. 
Period. | nes i etwas a 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1876-1880 1,164 610 1,774 203 145 | 348 
1881-1885 1,441 301 2,242 | 116 1st j 247 
1886-1890 1.615 | 972 2,587 156 105 261 
1891-1895 1,843 | 1,116 2,959 217 201 | 418 
1896-19110 1,980 1,278 8,258 3u0 259 559 
1901-1905 | 2,488 1,621 4,109 415 BRD 780 
1906-1910 2,708 1,724 4,432 518 410 928 
1911 674 | 387 1,061 113 73 186 
1912 624 | 394 1,0!8 117 78 195 
{ i 


Of the admissions in 1912 natives of New South Wales formed 50-6 per 
cent., other Australian States 12:5, England 19-5, Ireland 8-1, Scotland 4°9, 
and other countries 4:4 per cent. 


The number of admissions in relation to the population is called “the 
occurring insanity.” 


The following table shows the number of admissions, and the population 
per admission :— 


Population Population |; ' \ 
Year. |Admissions. per Year. | Admissions. per Year. | Admissions, + + 

Adniission. | Admission. || 
1893 688 1,778 || 1900 859 | «1,585 |: 1907 977 
1894 712 1,757 || 1901 848 1,627 |} 1908 969 
1895 715 1,787 1902 947 1,484 1909 1,070 
1896 | 740 1,753 || 1903 | 1,065 1,344. | 1910} 1,221 
1897 692 1,912 1904 1,020 1,432 1911 1,247 
1898 730 1,844 1905 1,009 1,482 1912 1,213 | 
1899 796 1,704 1906 1,123 1,363 

! f 


Population 


per 
Admission. 


1,608 
1,655 
1,538 
1,384 
1,358 
1,466 


— i 


The next table shows, in quinquennial periods, the numbers of patients 
who died or who were discharged from the hospitals, on account of recovery, 
permanent or temporary :— 

e 


Discharged. 
- Deaths. 
Period Recovered, Relieved. 
Males. | Females./ Total. Males. | Females. | Total. Males. |Females.| Total. 
1876-1880 578 301 879 93 104 197 | 461 143 | 604 
1881-1885 624 394 1,018 88 78 166 529 226 755 
1886-1890 732 531 1,263 76 47 123, 630 344 974 
1891-1895 815 633 1,448 108 99 207 | 742 350 | 1,092 
1896-1900 880 737 1,617 125 131 256 | 887 364 1,251 
1901-1905 | 1,132 891 2,023 149 139 288 i: 1,100 573 | 1,673 
1906-1910 | 1,134 964 2,098 221 164 385 =| «1,311 651 | 1,962 
1911 268 191 459 61 35 96 i 338 147 485 
1912 287 199 486 62 43 105 i 335 166 501 
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Analysis of the direct causes of deaths as certified, during 1912, shows the 
predominance of brain diseases generally, and of paralysis. Following are 
principal causes of death :—- 


Disease. Males. Females. Total. 

Inflammation and other Brain Diseases on 20 | 63 
General Paralysis ... . 54—i«<‘| O17 | 71 
Other Cerebral Diseases ... se ses wf 39 25 64 
General Debility and Old Age .. 0.) 86 19 | 55 
Pulmonary Consumption ... ‘ 30 | 20 50 
Diseases of Heart and Blood-vessels 4l 21 | 62 
Inflammation of Lungs, Pleura,and Bronchia...} 35 1 | 50 
Abdominal Diseases Fes oes ose w | OB 23 78 
Other Diseases Wie nee sk is vs 2 | 5 7 
Accident and Suicide oi uaa ase seh|.| Seavers 1, 1 

Total... on sar oe we) 385 166 | 501 

| i 


Causes of Insanity. 


On the admission or readmission of patients to hospitals or reception 
houses, the causes of insanity, apparent or assigned, are verified; the records 
gathered for 1912 show that among the exciting causes of insanity intemper- 
ance in drink is most prominent, particularly among men; among predis- 
posing causes the most important are old age, ascertained congenital defects, 
and hereditary influence. In the cases of 82 men and 74 women earlier 
attacks were recorded, than those which were responsible for their admissions 
in 1912. 


In connection with the treatment of feeble-minded persons, on scientific 
lines, the trend of modern method is towards segregation and their treat- 
ment in establishments specially adapted for the purpose. Grave consider- 
ation has been given to the question in England, in the United States, and 
Canada, and at the Medical Congress held in Sydney during 1911, the 
subject was fully discussed, in view of its national importance, and its social 
reactions on the healthy minded among the population. The suggested 
policy in regard to the feeble-minded demands the examination of children 
in all schools, so as to ascertain exactly the proportion of feeble-minded, and 
thereupon the establishment of special schools where individual attention 
under special teachers may be assured. Naturally, among a number of 
feeble-minded persons (adults or children), will be many who are fairly 
normal, and capable of considerable mental development; thence the capacity 
may decline through the grades of those who lack resource, judgment, initia- 
tive, or even intelligence, to those whe are absolutely without mental equip- 
ment and school knowledge. A proper system of classification is essential 
to any attempt at improvement through the development of skill in some 
form of manual work, and the formation of normal habits. As regards 
. those who become dependent on the State, or who infringe the law, over- 
sight and supervision are already provided, but more comprehensive 
measures are necessary to safeguard the community, and properly protect 
and educate all feeble-minded persons. 


= ae 8 
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The recent Royal Commission in England inquiring into mentally defec- 
tives, included in this category epileptics, inebriates, moral imbeciles, and 
melitally defective deaf and dumb. 


It would appear, therefore, that the State will be called upon in the near 
future to extend its scope of operations. An Ameuding Bill is now under 
consideration, aud it is suggested to embody the recommendations of the 
British Commission, or at least such as are applicable to this State. 


In the report on the subject of neglected and delinquent children in Great 
Britain, Europe and America, Sir Charles K. Mackellar, President of the 
State Children’s Relief Board, speaking. generally on the subject, recom- 
miends the introduction of legislation for dealing specially with the feeble- 
minded portion of the commiunity. 


The Cominissioner points out— 


(1) That legal provision should be made to inelude those classes of 
feeble-minded children not at present certifiable for the Hospitals 
for Tusane. 


(2) Special schools should be established in country centres for the 
education of the feeble-minded. 


(3) Cottage homes should be established, and children taught various 
industries to enable them to maiutain themselves in after years. 


(4) Feeble-minded adults should be segregated in homes and given an 
opportunity of working at the various trades which they have been 
taught. 


Ou the specific subject of the feeble-minded, he proposes the classification 
broadly in three classes—(a) permanently incapable, (b) temporarily in- 
capable, (c) conditionally capable. 


The first class would of necessity be permanently confined to homes, 
while the other classes would be treated in various ways. The latter classes 
would include many of those children now dealt with by the Children’s 
Court, who from actual test (Binet-Simon) would in the new classification 
of the “ feeble-minded ” be included. Ju order to prevent clashing with the 
work of the Children’s Court it would be necessary to establish a tribunal 
with power to deal with feeble-minded children after the necessary 
“mentality report” has been made. 


Should this recommendation be given. effect to a permanent check will be 
imposed against— 
(1) Treating mental instability as criminal delinquency. 
1 (2) Mental and moral contamination of one type by another as in 
ve institutions. 
* (8) The evil of promiscuous association of the morally and mentally 
unfit with those who are not so affected. 


- (4) The wilful stupidity and ignorance of parents and guardians, who 
| frequeutly ueglect to take timely remedial measures in regard ta 
© children. 


(5) The growth of vice and crime. 


In regard to the utterly degenerate, the permanent segregation is recom- 
mended with a view to preventing the propagation of the physically or 
mentally unfit. 
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Cost of Maintenance. 


The weekly cost of maintaining insane patients in Goverumeut hospitals 
during the year 1912 was 14s. 85d. per patient, of which the State paid 
12s, 383¢d., the balance being derived from private coutributions. The sub- 
joined table shows the average weekly cost per patient from 1903 to 1912:— 


Cost of maintenance of Patient per weck. 
Annual |_ = a Ae ts srs 
Cost of ' 
Year, mainten- ; | q Total per 
| Patients. To State. Gohtenations, ea Sc a 
| | collections. 
| £ s. d. gs ds | s. ad 
1803 151,309 10 10 1 104 12 84 
1904 139,974 9 52 1 104 J1 43 
1905 | 137,971 8 98 2 0 | 1010 
1806 143,245 8 8b | 2 OF | 10 94 
1907 149,728 | 8 9 | 2 12 ! 10 10% 
1908 165, 428 | 9 82 | 2 24 ll 10% 
1909 166,528 | 9 6% 2 28 ll 8¥ 
1910 | 181,482 ; 10 02 ! 2 Qh 12 23 
1911 | 185,266 9 a | 2 32 12 08 
1912 | 231,185 12 38 | 2 5h 14 88 
| 


i 
I 
| 


The increase in the cost of maiutenance, £45,919, is almost wholly due te 
benefits couferred ou the staff, £22,000 being required to pay the salaries of 
additional staff required to itroduce the 48-hour week. 

Tu a similar manuer £8,900 was expeuded in providing a minimum salary 
of £110 to all adult employees, including uurses, while regrading aud incre- 
ments involved an additional £7,700. 


Duration of Treatment. 


The duration of treatment of completed cases shows that, during 1912, of 
486 cases recovered, viz., 287 men and 199 women, the majority had been 
under treatinent ranging from oue to six mouths, or 11 more stubboru cases. 
from one to two years. The following table shows the duration of treat- 
meut of those who recovered and those who diced during 1912:— 


{ 
. . Recovered, { Died. 
Length of Residence in | 2 Sanne en neees 
Institution. | { H | 
| Males. | Females. Total. i Males. | Females Total. 
Under 1 month ...,. 12 5 17 43 4 | 67 
From 1 to 3 months! 86 24 110 32 16 48 
» 3d 6 ,, | 66 27 93 30 11 41 
gy AO 8290 3, 33 29 67 27 11 38 
gsr. SOD AS yy | 22 24 46 i 22 7 29 
» 1 Qyears | 36 58 94 42 21 63. 
jg 2 By | 10 13 23 26 13 39 
» 8 Boy 10 1] 21 ' 22 10 32 
sr tO OTe 55 3 3 6 ; 11 25 
» 7 )0 ,, i 2 3 5 i ll 17 28 
xe LO, A255 oes i 3 7 J0 
35. bBe SBS yy i res ] 1 | 22 5 | 27 
Over 15 years ae 2 1 3 : 4] 13 | 54 
Total 2. ...| 287 199 486 | 335 166 50] 
| 
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Mental Ward. 


At Darlinghurst in May, 1908, a mental ward was opened for uncertified 
eases of insanity, with the object of treating mental diseases in their early 
and curable stages. 

The experimental stage has been passed and much success has been 
achieved. During 1912 the number of cases treated was 89, of whom 72 
were discharged, 3 died, and 14 remained at the end of the year. 

An eftort has been made to induce the general hospitals to establish 
mental wards. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INSTITUTIONS. 


State Asylums for the Infirm. 


Five asylums for the infirm are maintained by the Government—four for 
men and one for women, and in addition twenty-one cottage homes for aged 
couples have been erected. These institutions were established as asylums 
for aged and destitute persons, but the introduction of the Old-age and 
Invalidity pension systems and the prosperous conditions prevalent through- 
out the State have eaused a considerable decrease in the number of persons 
requiring relief. In consequence the character of the work of these institu- 
tions has changed considerably and the treatment of the sick is rapidly 
developing into a primary feature of administration, the majority of 
inmates being those requiring medical care. The average number resident 
during six months ended 31st December, 1912, was 2,940 as compared with 
9,907 during the year 1911-12. 

The following statement shows the weekly cost per inmate at the Govern- 
ment Asylums during the years ended 30th Juue, 1909-13 :— 


Weekly Cost per Inmate, 

Head of Expenditure. \ ’ : 7 
' ygov. | ino. | ina. | i9iz. | i919, 
is.d. a.dvis.d.fad.!) sa. 
Salaries and money allowances .., ws) 2 2 2 43/2 63/3 4 | 3 104 
Provisions, extras, medical comforts, and forage 3.4 3 813 03 3 3h) 4 84 
All other expenses ia ve eae on | 2 84 2 OF 2 2p2 8H OQ ge 
Gross weekly cost for maintenance per inmate wo! 8 238 1|7 939 43/11 43 
Average weekly contribution towards Revenue per, 0 5/0 4/0 4/0 821 23 

inmate. 

Net weekly cost per inmate fa ve 7 987 9 | 7 53/8 7310 2 


Charitable Institutions. 


In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist, both in the metropolis and in the country, other institutions for the 
alleviation of distress in its various forms, such being the homes for women, 
and for the blind, deaf, and dumb; for the relief of consumptives; for grant- 
ing casual aid to indigent persons; for the help of discharged prisoners. 

There are a number of charitable institutions which are maintained partly 
by State aid and partly by private contributions, as well as others which are 
wholly dependent on private aid. 

During 1912 the recorded admissions to the various charitable institutions 
numbered 10,716, viz., 6,551 males, and 4,165 females, and at the end of 
1912 there were 5,951 persons in the institutions, of whom 2,140 were chil- 
dren, and were included in a previous table relating to dependent children. 
The estimated value of outdoor relief afforded during 1912 was £3,941. 
State aid amounted to £139,926, the total revenue and expenditure being 
respectively £245,118 and £251,359. 
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In addition to the institutions which afforded both indoor and outdoor 
relief there exist numerous societies which are engaged in distributing relief 
in various forms. During 1912 these societies distributed outdoor relief to 
the value of £14,858, their total revenue and expenditure being £66,112 and 
£56,846 respectively, State aid amounting to £21,498. 


GOVERNMENT RELIEF ORDERS. 


To the various hospitals and asylums the Government issues orders 
authorising the holders to secure relief from the institutions. During 1912, 
11,378 orders were granted, of which 4,892 were to the Government hospitals 
and asylums, 2,741 were to the Government Coast Hospital, and 2,274 were 
for out-door treatment at different hospitals; the balance were distributed 
among other institutions. The total applications numbered 18,048 in 1912, 
as compared with 10,618 in 1911, and 10,791 in 1910; 1,670 were refused, but 
it frequently happens that applicants who have been refused Government 
orders receive recommendations to institutions not under State manage- 
ment. More than half the applicants in 1912 were over 40 years of age, 
. 2,447 being over 60. 

The principal birthplaces of applicants for orders are given as New 
South Wales 6,265, Erfgland 2,764, Ireland 1,635, Scotland 630. 

As might be expected, labourers with 3,297 head the list of occupations 
of applicants, with the indefinite occupations “married woman” and “no 
occupation” showing 1,487 and 1,980 respectively. Of the more definite 
occupations servant with 1,098, seaman with 572, and clerk with 441 are the 
most conspicuous. 

Excluding the 6,265 born in New South Wales 4,033 were resident over 
20 years in New South Wales, and 1,407 between 10 and 20 years. 


Drvorce. 


A total of 7,793 petitions for divorce, 641 for judicial separation, and 88 
for nullity of marriage, have been presented to the Supreme Court in the 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction from 1878 to the end of 1912. 
Of the petitions for divorce, 2,570 were presented in forma pauperis. 

The following statement shows the divorces, judicial separations, and 
decrees of nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales since the year 
1873 :-— 


Divorces. | ‘ _ | Nullity of Marriage. 
Period. Decrees Decrees Pea Decrees Decrees 
| nist. absolute. | | nist. absolute. 
1873-1877 53 | 33 md - Bs 
1878-1882 85 70 tes ae <s 
1883-1887 141 | 120 8 
1888-1892 | 305 224 31 5 5 
1893-1897 | 1,403 1,308 55 
1898-1902 | 1,184 1,098 89 12 12 
1903-1907 1,027 886 vi 15 12 
1908 22 206 13 3 1 
1909 317 287 | 15 3 4 
1910 | 207 257 9 2 3 
1911 219 206 12 5 4 
1912 316 343 12 6 
Total... ..., 5,501 | 5,088 317 61 56 
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The first Divorce Act in New South Wales was passed in 1878, and from 
1st duly in that year down to the end of 1892 the number of divorce decrees 
nade absolute was 447, In August, 1892, an amended Divorce Act came inte 
force, and in 1893 the number of decrees was 247, and in the following year 
2-8; in 1907 the number decreased to 147, rising again to 287 in 1909; in 
1912 the number was 343, 

Reckoning as a divorce ouly those cases where the decree has been made 
absolute, the total number of decrees from 1873 to 1912 was 5,411, of which 
5,028 were divorces, 56, cases of nullity of marriage, and 817 judicial separa- 
tions. 

The majority of petitions are lodged by the wife, the proportion being 
Approximately 70 petitions made by the wife to 80 lodged by the husband. 

The following statement shows the sexes of petitioners for divorce in the 
eases of deerees made absolute during the past ten years :— 


Petitions for Divorce. Petitions for Divorce. 
Year. Hl iH Year. = 
Husband. Wife. | Ilusban4, Wife. 
\ ’ 7 
1903 67 116 1908 68 138 
1904 =| ~~ 69 147 1909 85 202 
1905 63 119 | 1910 81 176 
1906 51 106 i 1911 64 142 
1907 40 108 | 1912 116 227 


In regard to judicial separations over the same period, 19 were granted on 
petition of the husband, and 115 on petition of the wife. 

The grounds of suits for divorcee made during each year since 1903 were 
as follow :— 


Ground of Suit. ; 'to08. 11904. /1905. "1906, |1907. '908. /1909. 1910, /1911. 1912. 
; 
| | | 
Adultery ... rr aie saa | 64 | 70 | 58 | 60 | G2 | 67 | 85 | GO | G5 | 87 
» coupled with bigamy, epueltyy i oe aaa 
aud desertion 3/611 8! 6) 4} 7] 13'10) 5) 3 
Cruelty and repeated assaults .., Senile ee 1; 2 1/1 1; 3] ] 1 
ae »» habitual drunkenness 5/11 8| 9) 6] 8 1 7) 5] 1 
Desertion ... Fe ia ie | $6116 | 98 | 73 | G5 1110 [L357 152 118 |224 
Habitual drunkenness and seclsat to | 
support aes Chien URS w) By) 5B; 4) 3) 6) SF lL) 4) 21) 12 
Habitual drunkenness and disutest of 
domestic duties iS an wel D9] ZY], 2; 1 1; 2; 2] 3; 2 
Imprisonment of husband for three years) ] | ..; 2) 1) 1) 2 ae ae | 1 
Non-compliance with order for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights ae sepa fae t QL Bl @y~ hi TF) 1! 3] 12 
| 
! se 
Total a a eats :216 182 157 |148 |206 |287 /257 [206 [343 


As to the grounds of appeal for divorcee, the majority of petitions granted 
were made on counts of desertion, a lesser proportion including habitual 
drunkenness as a causative factor in the conditions upon which the appeal 
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was based. The following statement shows the proportions of petitions based 
ou these grounds, viz., desertion and habitual drunkenness, during the ten 
years 19038-1912 -——- 


| Causes based on- | i Causes based on— 

| Desertion. Drunkenness it Desertion. _Drunkenness 
1903 | 96 | 19 | 6s | 183 | 1908| 110 14 82) 206 
it, 6 S| 82) 216 | 1909] 157 29 =| 110, 287 
1905; 98 1272) 182 | i910] 152 1 94 | 257 
1906) 73 70; 187 191] 118 14 74} 206 
1907/65 | 80, 148 || 1912] aes 1s | 104 | 343 

i ' I i | 


—.- 7 -— 


It will thus be seen that over 60 per cent. of divorces granted are allowed 
on these two counts. As regards judicial separations, cruelty and repeated 
assaults are prominent factors. There is, however, a large proportion of 
causes based upon mutual consent. 

As regards the duration of marriages dissolved, the records for 1912 show 
an average of 12:9 years, the families averaging 1:5 children. 


TFrienpiy Soctetizs. 


Progress of Legislation. 


The first Act of Parliament to regulate Friendly Societies, passed in 1848, 
conferred certain legal advantages on socicties established for the purpose of 
raising funds tor mutual relief of the members, but provision was not made 
to enforee correlation of contributions to benefits, nor to secure periodic 
financial statements from ‘the societies, aud no officer was specifically 
appointed to supervise the administration of the Act. 

In 1873 a more comprehensive Act was passed, and a Registrar was 
appointed to certify as to the accordance of the rules of the socicties with 
the law. To obtain the registration of a society under this Act it was essen- 
tial that the table of contributions be certified by an actuary; but after 
registration, the society had power to vary the rates of subscription and the 
amount of benefits, so stultifying the requirements as to certification. 

In 1881 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the working of 
the Act, and a series of valuations made of the positions of the societies 
disclosed a condition of insolveney in all cases. For eighteen years no 
attempt was made, however, to carry out recommendations made by the 
Commission: but under the Friep tly Socicties Act, 1899, the supervision of 
the State wes imposed upon societies in the conduct of their business, and 
in the safeguarding of their funds, collection of data as to membersliip, 
sickness and mortality experience, investigation of accouuts; and expert 
advice was made available in their fmancial concerus, with actuarial over- 
sight by meais of periodic valuations. 

Iu the process of re-registration of the societies the vital question of ade- 
quuney of coutributions was raised, and the necessity for actuarial cer ifien- 
tion of scales of payments was enforced; but the difficulty of impressing this 
neeessity upen old members accustomed to paying a contribution far iower 
than was judged commensurate actuarially with the beuckt aceruing, was 
great, and was cventually adjusted by compromise, which permitted all 
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societies subsisting at the commeneement of the Act of 1899 to register, 
subject to provision being made for keeping the accounts of contributions 
and benefits of old members separate from those of future members; new 
members were to pay at actuarially certitied rates, while the rates or old 
members were to be not less than those formerly payable, and the registra- 
tion was to be effective until the next quinquennial investigation, when 
re-registration could be secured, (1) if such valuation showed that the 
society had improved its financial position in respect of persons who were 
members at the last preceding registration; (2) if the rules of the society 
provided that the rates of contribution to be charged in respect of such old 
members were certifiable by an actuary. 

In 1906, under further legislation, compulsory registration of all Friendly 
Societies was required, the only exception being as to dividing societies, 
which annually distribute all their funds amongst their members. 
Separation of accounts of old and new members was no longer required, 
but stringent provisions were made to prevent misapplication of benefit 
funds. 

In 1908 a new feature was introduced in the form of Subventions to 
Societies from the Public Revenue of the State, under the Subventions to 
Friendly Societies Act, 1908. This system is detailed subsequently. 

An amending Act was introduced in 1912 providing that after valuation 
the Registrar may authorise surplus moneys belonging to any one fund or 
benefit to be used in any manner for the purposes of any other fund or bene- 
fit. Before this Act was passed, however, the enactments relating to Friendly 
Societies were consolidated in the Friendly Societies Act, 1912. As it was 
doubtful whether, under the circumstances, the provisions of the amending 
Act could have any effect, to make the law quite clear another amending Act 
was passed. 


Benefits and Actuarial Valuations. 


The benefits assured are fairly uniform in all societies, and consist usually 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick 
pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife 
The average sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months, 
10s. 6d. for the next six months’ illness, and 5s. per week for rest of illness, 
this last provision being rendered possible by the system of State Subven- 
tions, of which more detailed mention is made below. The funeral benefits 
range from £20 to £40 at death of the member, with a contingent benefit of 
£10 or £15 on death of the wife. A separate benefit for widows, usually £10, 
may be assured in most of the societies for a stated contribution. 

The first quinquennial valuation of Friendly Societies required in com- 
pliance with the Act of 1899 was undertaken as at 31st December, 1904. 
Eighteen affiliated societies and thirteen single societies were valued. 

At this valuation 96,422 members were valued for sickness benefit, and 
97,511 for funeral benefits, with 51,155 subsidiary funeral benefits. With 
one exception, in which a 4 per cent. interest rate was adopted, the valuation 
was made on a 8 per cent. basis on the experience of the M.U.1.0.0.F. of 
England, 1866-70. : 

Taking into account only the large affiliated Orders, the results showed 
that eight of them possessed surpluses amounting in the total to £28,967, 
and in the remaining ten instances there were deficiencies representing an 
aggregate amount of £289,997. There was, consequently, a net deficiency of 
£261,030, in respect of total liabilities of £3,904,545. Of the single societies 
three showed small surpluses, amounting in the aggregate to £346, and 
thirteen had deficiencies amounting to £10,936. Dealing with the figures for 
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all societies, there was a net deficiency of £271,620 on a total liability of 
£3,981,252, cqual to Is. 4d. per £1, or, in other words, a sum of only 18s. 8d. 
was available to meet each £1 of liability. 

To strengthen the financial position of the societies, and to improve their 
status, the Registrar recommended to the societies close watchfulness of 
finances as to collection and allocation of contributions, and as to invest- 
ments and the payment of benefits; adequate rates of contributions for every 
benefit quoted; and consolidation of resources under control of a central 
committce for each society; careful selection of new members as to sound- 
ness of health; the preparation of tables of benefits in accordance with the 
average earnings of members; and insistence en a special premium from 
members engaged in hazardous occupations. By these measures, efficient 
management of the finances would be secured, high sickness and mortality 
rates lessened, and imposition and malingering prevented. 

In their observance of these recommendations, the societies endeavoured 
to improve the state of their finances, and the result disclosed by the second 
valuation, as at the 81st December, 1909, showed that the position of the 
societies as a whole is distinctly sound. The second quinquennial valuation 
was made ou a 31% per cent. rate on the basis of the experience of the 
Friendly Societies in this State during the nine years 1900-8. Sickness and 
Funeral benefits were valued for 116,186 members, funera] benefit only for 
5,258, and sickness benefit only for 18,109 members. In addition, there were 
subsidiary risks cn aecount of 54,391 persons, comprising members, their 
wives, and children. 

The results showed that the eighteen affiliated societies had a surplus of 
£185,780 in the Funeral Fund, and a deficiency of £70,800 in the Sickness 
Fund, the net result being a surplus of £64,980 on the total liability of 
£4,122,197. The single socicties showed a surplus of £1,411 over liabilities 
of £97,570. The assets of all the societies were, therefore, £66,391 in excess 
of the liabilities, £4,219,767, so that for every £1 of liability they held assets 
valued at £1 0s. 4d. 

The results of the 1904 and 1909 valuations are compared in the following 
table, which shows the value of assets for £1 of liabilities at each date:— 


Societies, | 1904. | 1909. 

| s d. s. a 

Affiliated weep 18 BE 0 4 
Single. ... 4. ee) «6-17: 8 | 20 8 


All Societies... | 18 8 20 4 


The deficiency of 1s. 4d. in the £ at the first valuation was converted to 
a surplus of 4d. in the £ during the quinquenmial period. The Sickness 
Funds show a deficiency of 6d. in the &, and the Funeral Funds a surplus of 
2s. 1d., the combined funds disclosing a surplus of 4d., as shown above. 


Societies. 


At the end of 1912 there were in existence 62 societies, 7 of which pos- 
sessed branches, and 45 were single societies, although in 3 of the latter type 
juvenile branches were attached. 

The 62 societies may be divided into 39 Friendly Societies proper, and 23 
miseellaneous societies, and so wide is the range of benefits and so strong the 
appeal to individual sympathies, that the field of operations for new societies 
is limited, and thus in 1912 no new societies were opened, though 5 closed, 
1 to effect amalgamation. 
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To show the growth of branches it is very necessary to state that in 1902 
there were 936 in existence, but in 1912 the number had increased to 1,853, 
ul Increase of 98 per vent. 

The average membership per brauch has in the mcantime remained con- 
staut,standing at 97 in 1902, and at 96 in 1912. 


Membership. 


The following table shows the position as to the number of gocieties,. 
branches, and members, during the eight years ended 31st Decemiber,. 
1912 :— - 


. 1 Aggregate Membership. 

Year. | Branches. j = = ees 
| | Members. of Population. 

1905 1,195 101,463 ; 6S 
1906 , 1,299 106,678 70 
1907 : 1,333 116,685 var) 
1908 / 1,898 123,297 7-8 
1909 1,492 133,129 8:3 
1919 | 1,635 149,442 91 
1911 i 1,769 164,780 9:7 
1912 1,853 179,806 1071 


» 


The membership of 179.806 at 31st December, 1912, representing 10-1 per 
cent. of the total population of the State, is the highest ratio yet attained in 
a steadily rising scale; the benefits of medical attendance and medicine 
aceruc also to the member’s family, so that approximately one-third of the 
population derive advantage from the societies in some form. 


The membership in 1912 comprised 162,895 adult males, 11,495 adult. 
females, and 5,916 juveniles. The earliest age at which members are ad- 
mitted to full membership is 16 years, and it is estimated that of the male 
population aged 16 years and over, one in every five was a member of a. 
friendly society in 1912. 

As compared with the previous year there was an increase of 14,657 adult 
male members and S07 females, while the juveniles decreased by 438, the 
total uct inerease being 15,026 members. 

Initiations and secessious are the main factors coutrolling the increase of 
miembership, and the movewents under these headimgs during 1912 were as 
follow; the fignres are exclusive of clearances :— 


Tnitiations. Secessions. 
Members. ! es ‘ 
= | Percentage: - ercentage 
Number. of Membership. Number. of Membersmp. 
aes = a + = fom pee ea 
Adult Males 28,304. 19-2 | 12,461 8-4 
» Females... 2,902 27-2 2,047 19-2 
Juveniles... va 2,032 32:0 2,019 3Ls 
Total ... ae 33,238 20°2 16,527 | 9°9 


The excess of initiations over secessions during 1912 represented a gait 
of 10-3 per cent. on the total menibership at 31st December, 1911, but this 
was reduced to 91 per cent. by deaths, and clearances outstanding or 
removals to other States. 
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Secessions. 
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The following table shows the secession rates prevailing amongst male 
adult members of Friendly Societies in New South Wales, during the period 
1900-08, and, in comparison, the rates found to exist in the tabulated experi- 


ence of the three other authorities. 
to enable the variations throughout life to be traced :— 


The quotations are given in age-groups, 


Rate of Secessions per cent. per annum. 


Central Age. scene 
an : ee es Very re South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales. 
1866-1870. 1895-1904, | 1903-1907. 1900-1908. 
18 4-4 9°] 13°7 11:0 
23 53 88 13°6 13°3 
28 4°4 68 9°7 11°0 
33 31 46 | 66 79 
38 2-2 31 46 56 
43 i 14 18 2-9 3-4 
48 9 13 1°9 2-0 
53 6 10 15 12 
58 5 7 | 8 11 
63 “4 5 | a3) 8 
68 3 4 | 5 7 


The total number of initiations during the year was 33,238, representing 
10-3 per cent. of the meinbership at the close of the previous year. 
The secessions numbered approximately half the initiations, reaching the 
‘high figure of 16,527. 
Over a series of years it would appear that the number of secessions 
during the year amnougst mules is between 7 and 8 per cent., but is less pro- 
mising amongst females and juveniles, where the figures are approxiniately 
20 and 30 per cent. respectively. 
It is to be expected that the extension of benefits made possible by the 
subvention system will have a marked effect in decreasing the rate of seces- 
sions at all ages, but particularly in the higher age groups, where the 
majority of the lapses have probably been caused through inability to pay. 
contributions at an age when the member’s financial resources are small. 


Finances or FrienpLY Socienegs, 


Recewpts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the societies for the eight years ended’ 
31st December, 1912, are set out in the following statement :— 


Year. 


i 
Receipts to Funds, Expenditure from Funds. 
| ' Excess 
|, | Medical _: | Medical of 
Sick- | ¢ and Sick- 3 and Receipts. 
ess = | Manage-| ther. | Total. || yess 3 | Manage-| Other. | Total. 
3 ment, r=) ment, ! i 
ee 4 ms. ' I 
j ! 
£ £: £ £ £ | £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
; 149,495 | 60,015 ; 170,890 . 10,066 | 390,466 }) 103,910 | 26,844 | 175,633 | 8,105 | 314,492 75,974 
144,702 | 60,726 | 180,240 | 10,359 | 396,027 |, 93,093 | 26,005 | 172,833 7,269 | 299,200 ! 96,527 
163,438 | 86,381 175,075 ; 9,106 | 434,000 |} 111,705 | 25,764 ; 168,352 | 15,660 (321,481 112,519 
153,199 | 74,546 | 184,195 23,384 | 435,324 || 111,260 | 46,245 | 179,915 | 8,989 | 346,409 RS,9TA 
| 150,022 | $1,870 | 191,957 ; 31,675 | 455,524 || 112,458 | 47,483 | 195,420 , 22,807 | 378,168 77,386 
156,783 | 80,616 i 206,837 | 19,762 | 463,998 |} 130,550 | 29,905 | 203,500 | 15,727 | 379,682 84,316 
177,898 | 88,724 | 226,296 | 22,319 | 515,287 || 152,012 | 32,945 | 223,080 | 20,547 | 428,584 86 653 
193,021 | 96,304 | 246,712 | 22.055 558,002 | 168,409 | 36,105 | 242,490 | 20,192 | 467,196 90,896 
4 i j 
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The apparent retrogression shown by the figures for the years 1908 and 
1909 is to be explained mainly by the introduction of reduced rates of con- 
tributions authorised in the majority of societies in consequence of the 
favourable position disclosed in the first quingquennial valuation and of the 
assistance rendered to the societies generally under the Subvention Act. 


Investment of Funds. 


The total funds of the Friendly Societies at the end of 1912 amounted to 
£1,597,244, disposed as under :— 


| Medical and 


fi 


: Sick | oF 1 Oth 
Mode of Disposal. Puna Fund, Matiagenent | Funds, Total. 
£ £ | ¢£ | £ £ 
Mortgage oe 7 ...| 598,617 516,142 14,622 | 27,092 | 1,156,473 
PublicFunds 0. | 1176 3,155 100 , 50 14,481 
i 
Savings Banks .., ae we} 57,628 38,680 26,412 ! 7,622 130,342 
Other Banks =... | -10,680 30,827 | 2,026, 717 | 44,250 
Buildings and Freehold Property| 93,036 | 89,710 | 26,372 | 4,505 163,623 
Qther Investments aes ae 8,332 460 | 3,089 928 12,829 
Uninvested wot oe .| 28,514 | 22,775 23,152 7,177 81,618 
‘ 
In use by other Funds ... -| 6,927 | 3,659 | 2,207 5,967 18,760 
1 
Total... ee «| 814,910 655,428 97,980 54,058 | 1,692,376 
i 
Overdraft... ee oo 6,864 | 431 | 15,494 2,343 25,132 
| = 
‘Total Funds... ... —«..| 808,046 | 654,997 | 82,486 | 51,715 | 1,597,244 


H 


Stating these figures as a total of all funds it is found that long-dated or 
permanent investments, comprising mortgages, buildings, freeholds, &c., 
form 83-4 per cent. of the total—short call investments, 7.¢e., money in 
savings banks, other banks, and public funds, form 11:9 per cent., while 
eash represents 5:1 per cent. Overdrafts in the year under review repre- 
sented 1:6 per cent, but the greater portion of these were financed by other 
funds, in most cases illegally, and the actual overdraft obtained from out- 
‘side sources represented only ‘4 per cent. of the total funds. 


To place the case more concisely, ready money equal to 5 per cent. of the 
assets is, viewing the whole funds, sufficient to carry on business, with an 
-additional 12 per cent. available for easy realisation, while for the remainder 
more permanent investment is sought. . 


The adoption of consolidation of funds has reduced the amount neces- 
sary to be kept at hand by branches, as the executive bodies make advances 
to meet any special contingencies that may arise, thus the amount at short 
call has fallen from 35-5 per cent. in 1907 to 11-9 per cent. in 1912; and 
conversely the investments on mortgage have risen from 42-8 per cent. to 
72-4 per cent. in the same period. 


For the quinquennium 1905-9 the average interest earned by all societies 


in all funds was 3-82 per cent., but for 1912 it rose to 46 per cent., the distri- 
bution into sickness and funeral funds revealing almost identical figures. 
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The following comparative table shows the accumulated assets of all fusids 
at the close of each of the last eleven years :-— 


| Medical and ! 
Year | Sickness Fund. | Funeral Fund. Management Other Funds. Total, 
| { Fuad. | 
‘ { i 
i £ ! £ | £ £ £ 
1902 "438,794 239,996 | 67,055 i 38,622 | 784,467 
1903 ! 474,099 : 263,988 64,924 48,589 i 851,600 
1904 | 504,363 296,411 I 61,241 22,669 i 884,694 
1905 = *:«549,949 329,582 | 56,508 24,629 | 960,668 
1906 | GU2,314 | (365,003 64,170 | 27,337 1,058,824 
1907 651,812 425,620 - 70,894 20,782 1,169,108 
1908 | 693,751 | 453,921 75,174 35,177 1,258,023 -- 
1909 731,315 ; 488,308 71,711 44,045 1,335,379 
1910 757,548 539,019 75,048 48,080 1,419,695 
1911 783,434 | 594,798 78,264 49,852 1,506,348 
1912 808,046 | 654,997 82,486 51,715- | 1,597,244 
| 


The advancement recorded in the above figures is shown by the following. 
peroeee rates of growth of the funds aaa the years 1910-12 :— 


Increase per eent. over previous} 
yeurs. 


Funds. 
1 

| 1910. | wit. | 1912. 

= = : 
Sickness... cis ihe oes | 36 |. 34 | Bh 
Funeral... oe w| 104 | 10°38 10°E 
Medical and Management wa ee 4:7 | 4:3 5& 
Other wed a ie wed we, = 92 37°; 37 

\———— =) 
Total oo... | 61 6-0 


The effect of the subvention system is visible in the reduction of the rate 
of increase in the sickness fund from 6-4 per cent. in 1908 to 3-1 per cent. 
in 1912. The main cause of reduction is that aged members are no ronger 
required to pay contributions. 


The rate of inerease in the Funeral Fund was practically the same in the 
three years. 


Srare Suspvention oF Frienpiy Socteries. 


To enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Friendly Societies the Subven- 
tion to Friendly Societies Act, 1908 (now Part VIII of the Friendly Socie- 
ties Act, 1912), assured to the societies which might elect to be bound by 
its provisions, the following monetary benefits payable from the Consolidated: 
Revenue of the State. 


1. Sick pay— 


(a) One half of the cost in each year in respect of all sickness after 
twelve months from the commencement of such sickness, for male 
members less than 65, and for females less than 60, years of age— 
provided that the maximum cost to the State shall not exceed 58. 
per week for each case of prolonged sickness. 

(b) The whole cost of sick pay in respect of male members aged 65 
years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over-~ 

;. .,. Subject to the same proviso as above. 
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2. Refund of contributions payable— 
(a) On account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 
. members 60 years and over, for medicine and medical attendance, 
& provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by members of the same society under the ages stated. 
(b) Under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members above 
mentioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance at their death. 


With the exception of two societies, who have the matter under considera- 
tion, all affiliated Societies have become applicants under the Act. Details 
of the claims of the societies for the year 1912 are shown below: Sick pay 
under clause 1 (a) is shown as for continuous sickness, and under 1 (b) as 
sickness for aged members :— 


Sick Pay. Contributions. : 
34 o 
Continuous Sickness of ' Medical. Funeral. < 
Sickness. Aged Members. a 7 
Society .* ; 2 | &32 
$2] 2 | #2] 3 4 = ra ¢€ | 35 
a2 5 eg 3 a a 3g 5 | a 
ae g 2s es a S E £ ial 
Bs | & 25 & a E 4 g om 
Os < om | < ral < 3D <q | 
¢ f 
No, £ No. No. £ | No. £ | £ 
AW.C.G,. 4. 8 10 60 WW 360 179 208 178 93) 721 
A.O.F, (Sydney) . 36 198 65 564 181 216 927 85 | 1,068 
1, (New England) 1 6 i ee ae | 6 
G.U.0.F.G, - +e 26 131 16 97 23 82 33 14 | 24 
G.U.0.0.F, ae 112 563 230 1,432 £01 605 618 343 | 2,943 
H.A.C.B.S, 23 69 31 113 82 79 26 5 3ll 
1.0.0.F, 52 280 93 84 226 262 | 248 v6 | 1,222 
1.0.R. 18 155 7 19 27 33 27 2 220 
M.U.L.0.0.F. 174 | 1,017 47 3,160 | 1,287 | 1,422 | 1,291 775 6,374 
N.1LO.F, 25 Bs 1 27 
O.RP. 16 $2 61 365 | 199 220 215 141 807 
PAKS. 48 208 206 1,143 584 665 637 210 2,227 
OS.T, . 15 68 123 695 BYE) 355 330 306 1,424 
U.A.O.D. ars AN --| 66 368 96 781 176 200 wi i 1,348 
Single Societies .. ie : | 14 48 38 264 154 180 226 108 599 
Total os es --| G17 | 3,278 | 1,519 | 9,582 | 3,940 | 4,498 | 4,170 | 2,209 19,566 
. | 


* The full titles of the Societies denoted are shown ina subsequent table. 


The refunds to the Societies on account of sick pay to 2,136 members 
amounted to £12,859, and the payments on account of contributions to 
£6,707: of the latter amount £4,498 went to provide medical attendanc+ 
and medicine to 3,940, aged members and widows, and £2,209 to pay the 
contributions to the Funeral Fund of 4,170 aged members and widows. 

The following is a summary of the claims paid on account of the four 
years during which the system has been in operation :— 


3 Sick Pay. | Contributions, los 
= : : tee ee 8 
3 | ares eal Pega Medical. Funeral. * Ss # 
Year. “ ae i Sree oe Nee , gs 
a | 22 os | #8 6 4 z as BS i wit aa 
g ' #8 | 3 z2) & 3 5 a | # | 3° 
a 2s 8 fe | 8 5 8 g 3 $ 
=; #8 | & ee. & z E 2 | & B 
“= | Om ; 8 Os: < Silos Bod < a 
: £ £ | £ £ 
1909 | 18 285 925 | 701 2,263 | 2,569 | 1,348 | 2,456, 822 | 5,858 
1910 | 28 | 457 | 2,432 | 1,188 | 7,072 3,608 | 3,402 | 3,481 | 1,871 | 14,787 
1911 | 380 576 | 2,838 | 1,417 , 8,427 | 3,194 | 4,028 | 3,400 | 2,055 | 17,348 
1912 | 29 617 | 3,278 | 1,519 9,582 | 3,940 | 4,493 | 4,170 | 2,c09 | 19,567 
| 
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The claims of the whole period amounted to over £57,000. The amount 
paid in 1909 was comparatively sniall, as the majority of applicant Societies 
did not register as such until the middle of the year; during 1910 there were 
10 more applicant societies, and the claims practically covered the whole of 
the year, consequently there was a large increase in the amount paid, In 
1911, with 12 more societies, there was a still further increase, and in 1912 
the claims reached £19,500, 

The system has been of benefit to all the societies, but more particularly 
to those in which the proportion of aged members is large. 

The position of the societies respecting aged members is shown in the 
following table, which has been compiled from figures published in the last 
valuation report :— 


Total Blembers over age 16 | Males 66 and |Females 61 and 
at 31st December, 1909. over. over, 
Society, g f ox Per 3 e238 
| 3 =e 
Males. a Total. = on r=] ss 5 
3 S Ss | a9eoa 
2 %, Males. | & Ay 
Australasian Holy Catholic Guild... 2,993 | 331 3,324 141 | 4°71 | ser | vt 
Ancient Order of Foresters (Sydney)| 4,856 |... 4,856 | 115 | 2°37 | 
Grand United Order of Free Gar- 
deners... .! 2,980)... 2,980 2) ‘71 i 


Grand United Order of Oddfellows 20,277 |1,162 | 21,439 | 421 | 2°08 12 | 1:03: 
Hibernian Australasian hagas i 


Beuetit Society... ......|_ 6,302 [1,184 | 7,436] 46) 73) 4] °35- 
Independent Order of Oddfellows | 12,754 |1,436 | 14,190 | 128 1:00 i 1 see 
Independent Order of Rechabites...) 4,359 | 116 4,475 10 | (2 |... oa 
Loyal Protestant Benefit Society .. 341 | 611 952 | 35/1026! 17) 2-78. 
Manchester Unity Independent | 

Order of Oddfellows... .| 29,313)... 29,313 | 902 | 3°08 | 
National Independent Order of 

Oddfellows oe os | 1,788 78 | 1,866] ... wane | [aes 
Order of Royal Foresters... 2,648 | ... | 2,648 | 119) 449] 0.) o 
Protestant Alliance Friendly Society 9,726 42 | 9,768 | 283 | 2°91 poles |, Se 


Sons and Daughters of Temperance| 1,726 | 779| 2,505 | 210 |12-17 | 110 14:12" 
United Ancient Order of Druids s+! 12,081 | 716 | 12,797 | 127 | 1:05; 2] ‘28 
Other Societies hs ie w| 2,928 | 529 | 3,457 
\ * 


: ote? 
Total, Affiliated Societies ...)115,072 6,934 [122,006 |2,558 | 2:22 145 | 2:09 
Single Societies... .., —...| 4,708 | 280) 4,988 | 272, 578) 12/ 4-28 
Total, all Societies ...—_...119,780 |7,214 (126,994 |2,830 | 2-36 | 157 | 2°35 


Tue Frienpity Socierips’ Experience or SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


The returns of the Friendly Societies of New South Wales furnish valu- 
able information relating to the sickness and inortality of the members, 
and a standard of purely local experience is provided as a basis of the 
quinquennial valuations of the societies, by their experience recorded for the 
line years 1900-08, 

During this period the sickness of the male members aggregated 859,412 
weeks, the annual rate per member being 1°30 weeks. The Victorian 
male experience for the years 1908-1912 was 1:56 weeks; the experience 
of the female members was too small to be of any practical value. 
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For the derivation of experience rates in valuation, 18 years was regarded 
as the most representative cominencing age, the membership below that age 
being insufficient to provide reliable quotations, and owing to sparseness of 
data.at the higher ages, the rates were not extended beyond age 65 as the 
upper limit. The following table shows the average annual weeks of sick- 
ness per member in New South Wales at every fifth year of age during the 
years 1900-08 in comparison with thé experience of the Manchester Unity 
Friendly Society of England, 1893-7, the South Australian Friendly 
Societies, 1895-1904, and the Victorian Friendly Societies, 1903-7. 


N Bae th gp i | spi Sei ae phaser ay 
cmntat age, | Foenily | gl, «dest | 
a eR tS ale MS 
Years. 
18 ‘84 95 74 “OL 
23 7 | 90 ‘77 “86 
28 14 | ‘oT ‘75 85 
330 “75 11000 | 79 89 
38 “84 1°33 | 89 ‘99 
43 1-02 165 | 1-04 1:20 
48 1-32 21k | 1°32 1:46 
53 185 | 298 180 210 
58 2-04 4-4) | 84 3°82 
63 46300 | 715 4°44 6°56 


The New South Wales experierice approximates closely to that of South 
Australia, but is considerably below the experience of England and of Vic- 
toria. 

The male rates decrease down to age 29, and then increase regularly to the 
end of the observed period of Life. The phenomenon of high rates at the 
early ages is not explained on the ground of paucity of data, as the same 
result was exhibited in the experience of individual societies whether their 
membership was large or small. The sickness rates of the Friendly Societies 
of other States of the Commonwealth disclose a similar feature, and it must 
be concluded that such high rates are peculiar to this class of experience, and 
probably induced by the liberal benefits available. 

The total cases of sickness .of adult males in 1912 were 33,613 at an aggre- 
gate cost of £160,514, or an average amount of sick pay of £4 15s. 6d. per 
sick member. The records for female and juvenile sickness are small rela- 
tively to those for male adults, and conclusions of practical value are not 
deducible from them. The following statement shows the extent to which 
each section of menibership participated in sickness benefits :— 


; Sick Period | : 
Members. Members, of Sickness. i Sick Pay. 
weeks. | £ 
Adult Males | 33,613 | 200,360 | 160,514 
» Females ...! 1,915 | 11,613 | 5,461 
Juveniles | 22 a7 295 
Total .| 35,800 | 212,844 166,270 
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The sickness experience of the male members of all ages during the last 
eight years is shown below:— 


= ; eee aes a 


Male Sick Members, Period of Sickness. 
. Members i 
Year. Serene ie Proportion o Per nen 
a Number. total Total, 
Sickness. uniber. Oe rick | ‘otal caer OQ 
I 
i per cent. weeks. weeks, 
1905 | 81,642 | 17,982 22-0 102,420 1:25 
1906 | 84,053 | 18,156 | 21-6 | 102,633 1-22 
1907 . 89,986 21,721 | 24°1 120,440 | 1°35 
i | 
1908 95,030 21,150 | 22-2 124,084 1:30 
1909 | 99,080 | 19,976 20-2 | 181,306 1:32 
1910 | 110,813 | 25,319 | 228 | 155,702 141 
; ! 
1911 + 128,516 30,509 | 23-7 181,374 | 1-41 
\ 
1912 | 145,158 | 33,613 23-2 | 200,360 | 1°38 


} j 


In 1912 the number of sick members and the total period of sickness were 
the highest in the eight years’ experience, while the proportion of sick. 
members has been exceeded twice. 


Hazardous Occupations—Eztra Sickness Risk. 


The only well-defined class of occupations carrying a heavy risk, the 
experience of which was deducible from the available records of the socie-. 
ties, was that of the mining section. An experience of all persons engaged 
in the work of mining could not be secured, but an investigation was made: 
of the branches of which the members were nearly all miners, and the 
experience obtained may be assumed to fairly represent this particular class. 


The following table shows a comparison of the rates of sickness of the 
mining and non-mining branches as disclosed by the valuation :— 


Weeks of Sickness. 


age es 
Branches. | ri Rat 
n 
Total. ) es Member. 

| 
Mining 154,251 1613 
Non-mining .., os | 705,161 | 1°249 
Total. sas “| 859,412 1301 


The effect of the added sickness of the mining population was to raise the 
general rate by 4-2 per cent., the mining being 29-2 per cent. above the non-. 
Mining rate. It is unfortunate, in view of the results disclosed by this 
section of persons engaged in hazardous occupations, that other such dan- 
gerous occupations could not be traced, but the data were too scanty for 
exhaustive investigation. 
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, The deductions made from the experience of mining localities have since 
been verified by an occupational experience made available througli the 
more complete records of one Society, the Independent Order of Recha- 
bites, Salford Unity, which permitted of an analysis of the experience 
-during six years of persons actually engaged in the mining industry. 
Following are the results of this investigation :— 


Gonwa sge | schneset ow ins | Atal Sot | Mige! Eats 
{all Societies). per annum. non-Miners (100). 
1 
weeks, weeks. 
1s | 839 1410 | 168 
230 COI 761 1-208 159 
28 | “138 “769 104 
330C*S 751 1-908 254 
38 “834 1°382 166 
agi 1-020 | 1-847 181 
48 | 1:306 2-828 217 
| ] 


In connection with this question of the @xtra sicknéss risk involved in 
hazardous occupations as denoted by the experience quoted above for miners, 
it may be of interest to record the principal recommendations made at the 
end of 1911 by the Miners’ Phthisis Commission in Western Australia. 
These recommendations were as follows :— 


(1) Compulsory medical examination and certification of miners before 
employment; (2) all miners then engaged to be examined three months 
after the passing of the proposed Act, and to be medically examined every 
six months; (3) employment of uncertificated miners to be an offence; (4) 
miners inedically rejected for tuberculosis or intermediate fibrosis to be 
sent to a sanatorium at the State’s expense; (5) a Miners’ Claims Board to 
be created to deal with the employment of medically rejected men, the 
board to be financed by the State until the scheme of employment is per- 
fected. Miners’ Insurance Trust to be established, the men to contribute 
one-third of the premium on the basis of oue-half per cent. of their wages 
up to £250 a year;.(6) the mine-owners also to contribute one-third, and 
the State the remaining third, miners who are adequately insured in an 
ordinary insurance company or benefit society to be exempted from contri- 
bution; (7) contribution miners to receive medical attention and medicine 
free. 


“The report recommends the reservation of special areas for settlement 
under the Miners’ Claims Board, for miners who are obliged to leave mine 
work as a result of medical inspection. 


“The commission holds that tuberculosis should be treated on different 
lines to pneumoniocosis, as defined by Dr. Cumpston’s clinical standard for 
‘intermediate fibrosis.’ The former is a danger to the entire commuuity; 
the latter only involves increasing incapacity to earn a living. 


“For the prevention of disease, boards of experiment should be created 
ou the Kalgoorlie and Murchison fields, to test inventions for improving 
ventilation, disposing of dust and explosive gascs, and the prevention: of 
accidents in nines.” 
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Morrariry. 
Experience of Friendly Societies. 
The following figures show the mortality experience per 1,000 adult males 
of the principal societies over the valuation period 1905-1908, and the varia- 


tion from the expected rates derived froin the aggregate experience of 
the societies in the years 1900-08 :— 


= : = 
Age-group, . i? 

es ee oo. n os 

‘ 3 [ : ae i F : ae es En Ee 

.  Society.* a | 6 $i gs eS 3 3 3 Boe < (£8 

cy g ° } 2 2 2 2 g i ao |,8 |eo 

Bot elves | eel te dhe eh ae ee Le Meal ee 
5S} a | al ro | = ~ B rcs i) a 

' 2:46 / 4°10 | 0-39 | 4:04 | 2°73 | 7°02 | 14°50 | 27-67 | 47-27 | 86-96 | 7°36] 90 

| 3-11 | 2-58 | 8:33 | 4:13 | 5-22 | 7-14 | 10°62 | 22°01 | 30°43 | 52°73 | 6°34 | 33 

| 2°68 | 3°39 | 5-28 | 4:82 | 6°57 |14-49 7°08 | 23°69 | 45°92 | 64°52 | 6°03 | 108 

| 292 | 1:73 | 2°39 | 4°63 | 7-O1 | 9°71 | 16°49 | 24°32 | 40°86 | 50°80 | 6-07 | 93 

217 | 285 | G15 | 4°99 | 5°69 | 8°51 | 11-64 | 20°02 | 28°73 ) 67-48 | 7-91 | 92 

273; 1:96 | 2°76 ; 445 | 5°27 | Grdd | 14:13 | 12°31 | 25°34 | 59°36 | 690) 78 

99 4°90 | 128) S14 | 612 | 3-48 | 7-18] 11°99 | 13°73 | 45°07 | 67°89 16°00 | 85 

3 | 2°39 { 3:14 | 3°87 | 3°91 |10°36 \10°74 | 14°95 | 22°19 | 39°92 | 79°01 | 7°66 | 105 

All Sovietio../ 2°30 | 2743 | 280 | 3-91 | 4:52) G4] 8:06 | 12°30 | 20°25 | 31°93) 66-07 | 727) 91 


* The full titles of the societies denoted are shown in a previous table, 
The general death rate per 1,000 adult males, irrespective of age incidence, 
during each of the past cight years has been as follows :— 


Year, Death Rate per 1,000 i 


Death Rate per 1,000 


Adult Males. | Year. | Adult Males. 
1905 74 ' 1909 | 6-9 
1906 | 71 | 1910 69 
1907 | 66 i 1911 7-2 
1908 | fat) | 1912 72 


also a low mortality rate. During the nine years 1900-8 the male adult 
experience comprised 791,856 exposures to risk for one year eacli, aud there 
were 5,952 deaths, the rate being 7-52 per thousand. 


EXxprecrTation or Lire. 
Friendly Socicties’ Experience. 
The following table shows the average duration of life in years as deduecd 


from the experience of the Friendly Societies in this State in comparison 
with that of other experiences :— 


j US.W. | Manchester ' south , Australian Victorian 
PO Se ee ea oT 
os j Societies, “ England, | — Societios, Society, | Societies, 

oe oi , 1000-8 ass-7. | isgs-190¢, | san-ados, | 1908-7. 
18 | 48-68 47-1 47300 | age2| 4845 
23 44°37 42°73 43°84 44-8] 44-15 
28 | 4002 |! 3857 39-71 40°56 39°85 
33 | 35°70} 94-49 35°69 36°36 35°57 
RS i 31-48 30°44 31°65 32-26 31-27 
43 27-34 26°54 27-65 28-25 27°03 
Pee 7 93:30 0 | 74 23-75 24°32 22:96 

538 1 3943 19:11 19°98 20°55 19:09 
58 | 1592 | 15°72 1648 | 16-92 15°50 
68 ' 1276 =) 12°60 1330 | 13°63 12°43 
68 gar | 9-91 1036 | 1078} 9-70 
ve 743 T55 TI 8°37 751 
in 549 | 572 | 538 Gil | 5-71 
83 397 | 445 | 3°73 4:04 | 4:37 
38 28) | 362 | 272 | 2°82 2-80 
93 195 |’) 269 1-46 1°53 235 
98 1-39! 134 * | ec 127 
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Experience of Australian States—General Population. ~ 


The expectation of life for males and females in each State of Australia, 
and for the Commonwealth as a whole, calculated since the Census of 1911, 
on the basis of the mortality experience of the decennium 1901-10 are shown 
below; the Northern Territory is included with South Australia and the 
Federal Capital Territory with New South Wales:— 


{ i i ! 


; New South Se 5 South Western , Common- 
Age. Wales. Victoria. | Queensland. | australia | Australia, | Tasmania. wealth. 
ieee alte Se Shodan as Sih ah ee ecie a MS fee Fg AY tes 
MALES. 


0; 65-896 55-060 | 54-203! = 56-755 51-440 57-761 55-200 
3 60-277 59-270 | = 57-892 60-357 57-348 61-810 | 
8 56-153 55-129 53-782 | 56-144 53-484 57-584 55-325. 


13; 51-625 50-631 | 49-266 51-633 49050, 53-112 | 80-815 
18 47-208 46-237 | 44-939 = 47-227 44-641 48-823 | 46-427 
23; 42-974 41-985 | 40-960 43-036 40-655 44-724 42:245 


28 38-767 37-852 37-064 38-879 36-848 , 40-610 38-147 
33 34-592 33-779 | 33-204 , 34-734 32962 | 36-447! 34-002 


38 30-510 29-800 | 29-420; 30-722 29-092 32-457 80-112 
435 = -26-612 25988 | 25-755 26-807 25:386 28-564 | 26-268 
48 9 22-877 22-337 22-229 | 23-038 21-911 | 24-606 22-504 


63: 19-262 18-801 | 18-897: 19-516 18-580 20-600 | 19-052 
58 | 15-807 15-386 | =. 15-695 | 16-176 15-387 16-740 | 15-048 


63 | 12-639 12:184 12-666 | 13-056 12-396 | 13-206 | 12-485 
68 9-806 9-323 | 10-050 10-251 9-650 | 9-928 9-663- 
73 | 7-528 6-974 7-819 | 7792 7179 | 7-015 1-847 
18 5775 5-264 | 5-926 5-775 5-289 | 5-045 | 5-566. 
83 | 4-308 4-019 . 4-440 ° 4-280 3-970 | 3-715 | 4°187 
88 3-260 | 3-058 3-234 | 3-210 3-010 2-763 3-014 
93 |: 2-465 | 2-204 | 2-308 | 2-361 2-286 | 2-080 2-157 
98 1-716 1-619 | 1-558 | 1-639 1-637 | 1-493 1-499 
FEMALES. 
0 58-974 | 58-460 * 59-294 60-389 56-455 59-863 58837 
3 62-656 | 61-856 62-522: 63-023 61-416 63-013 ' 62-341 
8 | 58-504. | 57:693 58-422 58-664 57-539 58-861 58°197 


13| 53-934 53-184 53-872 54101 53-161 54-399 | 53-858 
18 | 49-461 48-795 | 49-371: 49-696 | 48-772) 50-185 | 49-231 

| 45217 44-587 45-074 ' 45:549} 44-621 46-156 45-007 
98} 41-114 40:506: 40-930, 41:546| 40-685 | 42-089) 40-027 
33 37-042 36-534 | 96-953 | 87-874 36-846 38-029 | 36-044 
38| 33-076! 32:650| 33-044 33-616 | 33-062 34-092 33-028 
43 29-167 23-800 AHH 29-681 29-243 30-170 | 29-148. 
48} 25-261 24-973 | 25-337 95-403 | 26-145 25-247 
53, 21-305 21-154! 21-492 21-554 22-063 21-360 
58 17-615; 17-404 17-789 17-800} 18148 17-623 
63 14113 | 13-957 14412 14-323 14-583 14-160. 


i] 
1X) 


68; 11-037 = 10-898 11-509 11-425) 11-316) 11-468 41-073 
78 | 8-429 | 8-218 8-895 , 8-727 8-788 , 8-816 8-456 
78 | 6-409 | 6-272 | 6-616 | 5-509 | 6-654 | (586 6-430 
83 |: 4-796. 4-615 | 4-851 4-863 | 5041 | 4-721 4772 
88 3-413 | 3-295 | 3-478 3-612 3-833 3-366 3-423 
93 | 2-345 | 2:35] | 2-439 | 2-665 2-796 2-365 2-426 
98 1-503 1-566 | 1-648 | 1 830 1-852 1-565 1-616 
| } 


! 
1 


—— ee ~ is eee —— 


Comparing the rates of the individual States it is found that as regards 
the males the average expectation of life is greatest in Fasmania at ages up 
to 64 years, but lowest in the same State at ages 74 and over. Up to 64 
years the South Australian figures hold second place; the averages in New 
South Wales are slightly lower than the South Australian, but are in excess 
of those relating to the Commonwealth as a whole. Comparing the figures 
based on the experience of the total male population of New South Wales, 
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1901-10, with those deduced from the New South Wales Friendly Societies 
1900-8, it will be seen that for ages 18-68, the latter show the greater expec- 
tation; the difference is greatest at the earliest age, 18 years, and gradually 
decreases up to age 68. 


There is less variation in the figures for females of the individual States 
than in the case of males. The New South Wales figures closely approxi- 
mate the mean for the whole of Australia. The average duration is highest 
in Tasmania at ages 4-65, and lowest, up to 91 years, in Western 
Australia, and for ages 22 and over, in Victoria. 


The constant improvement in the mortality experience of both males and 
females in New South Wales is reflected in the average expectation of life, 
based on the experience during each decennial period since 1881, as shown 
below :— 


Males. | Females, 
Age. | Toa a : cab 
1881-90. 1891-1900. : 1901-10. 1881-90, 1891-1900. 1901-10. 
0 48321 BL771_~——su806 | 61-379 | 55-071 | 58074 
3 55-210 57-033 60-277 57-750 60-576 62-656 
8 61-747 54100 | 56-153 54-190 | 56-792 58-504 
18 47-415 | 49-670 51-625 49-787 | 52-308 53-934 
18 43-104 | 45-201 47-205 45-428 47-851 49-461 
23 39-129 | 41-134 | 42-974 41-423 | 43-683 | 45-217 
28 35-430 ] . 37-096 | 38-767 37-724 30-703 | 41-114 
33 31-738 33144 34-502 34-080 | 35-831 37-042 
38 28-086 29329 30°510 30-475 32-052 33-076 
43 24-547 25-617 26-612 26-943 28-286 29-167 
48 21-169 22-017 22-877 23-432 24.530 25-261 
53 17-970 18-566 19-262 19-973 20800 21-305 
58 14-899 15-351 15-807 16-617 | 17-234 17-615 
63 12-015 12-470 12639 13-413 | 13-975 14-113 
8 9-493 9-908 9-806 10-573 | 10-961 11-037 
73 7-337 7-534 | 7-528 8-045 8-238 8-429 
78 5-579 BSTL | | 5-715 5-856 6-099 6-409 
83 4-236 4201 | 4308 4257 4-577 4-796 
88 | 3-237 3-208 3-260 3-182 3-431 3-413 
os. 2-443 2-414 2-465 2-417 | 2-503 2-345 
98 1-636 1-680 1-716 1.758 1-644 1-450 


eaamane ne 


The expected duration of life, as based on the experience 1881-90, at the 
earliest age—under 1 year—has increased by 7% years, by reason of the 
more favourable experience during 1901-10. The added expectation is 
greatest at the earliest ages, and gradually diminishes up to the highest 
ages, where little improvement can be expected. 


Dear Motism. 


The number of persons who were deaf and dumb in 1911 was 640, equiva- - 
Tent to one person in every 2,573 of the population. 
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The rate at ages 10 to 20 is the highest; whercas, since deaf-nrutisni is an 
affliction of childhood, it is reasonable to expect that the rates below those 
ages would be the highest. This probably arises from the u1willingness of 
parents to make known this infirmity in their children. 


Number of Deaf Mutes. | Proportion per 1,090 of Population. 
Age-group. | ss : — 
| Males. | Females. Total. Males. Femates. Total. 
Under 10... ...| 42 33 75 22 | +18 | +20 
10 and under 20... $9 86 175 | BB | a i 
20 ay 30... 70 55 125 +43 | oF) 3g 
30 os 40... 59 52 111 +49 : 47! +43 
40» 50... 38 35 | 68s | -34 | 43 | °38 
5 60...) 2 | 42 | 31 | -4t | 35 
BO! a FOea 13 16 | 29 37 | Bk | 45 
70 and over set 2 7 9 | 05 | li 10 
Not stated ate 1 5 6 | 
Total | 330 310} 640 | 88 to | 89 
Texeluding children undcr 10, it will be seen that the rate declines more 


or less regularly as the age advances. At all ages over 30 the female rate 
is higher than the male. 


BLINDNESS. 


The number of persons afflicted with blinduess at the census of 1911 was 
1,011; this is equivalent to one person in every 1,629. The higher proportion 
which exists among males is probably due to the greater risk of accident to 
which they are exposed. Blindness comes on with approaching old age, 
as will be seen below, where the numbers and proportion in various age 
groups are given :— 


Number. { Proportion per 1,000 living. 
Age-sroup. | Es , ; | : ; = = 
; Males. Females. i Total. Males. : Fematos. Total 
| ieee A 
Under 10... wef 16 10 3 260 C* 09 “05 07 
10 and under 20... 29 29 | 58 | 18 3 | 8 
200 30...) + 63 | +19 20 | = +20 
BO ge. Ou. aE 23 | 70 | -39 21 | 7 -3h 
40 4, BO. 68 41 | 109 | 70 2 nS 
wy, 60... 89 47 | 136 | 138 93 145 
60, 70...) 101 69 | 170 | 85 2-35 2-63 
7, 80...| 136 97 233 | 7-88 7-02 7-49 
Se, «= 90... 68 53 | «121 | 19-48 17-63 | 18-63 
9G andover —...| 3 13 | 16 12-55 45-30 | 30-42 
Not specified — ...| 3 6 9 | 
‘Total | 691 420 | 1,011 | 69 | 53 |  -6L 


‘ 


* Includes one blind-deaf-mute. 
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Among both sexes the rate increases from the lowest to the highest ages, 

and rapidly after age 60. Practically at all ages the male rate is higher 

than the female. The majority of young persons afflicted with blindness 
were probably so at birth. 


The care and education of the blind and the deaf and dumb are under- 
taken at several institutions in New South Wales. The New South Wales 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by 
Government subsidy and partly by public subscription; specia] educational 
courses are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. 
Denominational institutions for the instruction of male deaf mutes are 
conducted at Neweastle and at Wallsend, and one for blind girls at 
Liverpool. 

The Sydney Industrial Blind Institution undertakes the care of the adult 
blind, and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for blind women and for blind boys, and a free circulating library of 
embossed books are also conducted in connection with this institution. 


New Sour Waxes Governvent Pensions. 


No general pension system, other than the old-age and invalid pensions 
uoted subsequently, is in operation in New South Wales. The Government 
of this State, however, subsidises various activities in the nature of sectional 
social insurauces for the public services and for other-institutions. The fol- 
lowing statement shows particulars of these funds as at 30th June, 1913; 
except in the two iustanees specially marked, the whole expenditure is from 
the general reveuue of the State. The figures are exclusive of costs of 
adininistration :--- 


| Contribu-, Aggregate 


Classification, ; Bek: ioe oe eng 
i: | Salary. \ 1919-13, 
! (o£ 
Pensions: To Officers: Constitution Act, 1902—Judges ...) — — | 4,510 
Other Officers .. aloo 4 3,116 
Public Service Superannuation Ac ts, 1884 aud 1899— : 
ae Public oa generally... el | | 
cers transferred to Commouw ealth—Pro; or tional yay \ = l yar cqe 
ment—(Includes payment from accanillnted funds, 950 4 65,598 
£17,004). | 1 
Police Regulation (Superannuation) Act, 1906 [Amending! j 
Act}— 
Police a ' 353 | 4 58,511 
(Includes pay ment from ‘accumulated funds. ) | 
Railway Service Superannuation Act, 1910— | 
Railway Officers bs ) 709 13 37,698 
(Paid from accumulated funds. ) | 


The cost of these endowments is supplementary to the cost of charities 
and relief work in theiy various forms. In addition to the abovenamed sums, 
approximately £30,000 was disbursed by way of gratuities and compensations, 
while over £100,000 was expended on subventions, &c. 

Particulars of the pensions under the Police Superannuation and Reward 
Fund are given in the chapter “ Police and Prison Services.” 

The Railway Service Superannuation Board came into existence in 
October, 1910, as the result of the Railway: Service Superannuation Act, 
1910. At 30th June, 1913, there were 24,026 contributors on the basis of 
14% per cent. of salary. At the same date there were 709 pensioners on the 
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list, viz., 574 over 60 years of age, and 185 under 60 years of age. The aver- 
age rate of pension payment was £65 10s. 2d. per annum. Since the incep- 
tion of the fund 773 pensions have been granted, and 64 pensioners have 
died, 32 being over, and 32 under, 60 years of age. During the year 1912-13 
the receipts of the fund amounted to £53,604; the disbursements represent- 
ing pensions, gratuities, refunds, &., amounted to £42,882. The assets of 
the fund at 30th June, 1918, amounted to £60,210, viz., cash in hand, £52,935, 
and £7,275 representing premiums paid for life insurance policies transferred 
by officers to the Board, this amount being recoverable with interest at 814 
per cent. on maturity of policies. 


CoMMONWEALTH LITERARY FUND. 


The Commonwealth Literary Fund was established by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1908 to assist Australian authors who by reason of age or infirmity 
are unable to support themselves, families of literary men who have died 
poor, and literary men doing good work but unable on account of poverty to 
continue in that work. A sum of £700 is now voted annually for the 
purposes of the fund. The maximum amount payable to an adult is £1 per 
week, and in respect of each child, 10s. per week, but no one family may 
receive more than £2 per week. The pensions payable to persons in New 
South Wales at 30th June, 1913, represented a rate of £351 per annum. 


InvaLm AND OLD-AGE Prnstons. 


Invalid Pensions. 


Invalid pensions were first paid in New South Wales under the Invalidity 
and Accidents Pensions Act, passed by the State Parliament in 1907, which 
allowed pensions up to £26 a year to persons over 16 years of age permanently 
incapacitated for any work; the amount of pension diminished in proportion 
to the income of the applicant, or to the contributions of relatives. It was 
essential that applicants should have resided for five years, and have become 
incapacitated, in the State, but the pensions were not payable to inmates of 
charitable institutions, nor to persons already in receipt of old-age pensions. 
The Act was administered in conjunction with the Old-age Pensions Act, 
1901, of the State until the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions 
Act, 1908-1909, commenced to operate in July, 1909, when the payment of 
old-age pensions became a function of the Commonwealth. 


The payment of invalidity pensions was undertaken by the Commonwealth 
as from 15th December, 1910, till which date the State system was main- 
tained; the operations recorded during the currency of the State Act, were 
as follow:— 


Period ended 30th June. bee Sane | inant | soa 
| ‘ 
1908 1,906 1,765 12,527 
1909 | 4,065 3,732 73,387 
1910 | 5,165 4,252 | 101,192 
i 


The conditions attaching to invalid pensions payable by the Common- 
wealth are similar to those prescribed by the State Act, the amount of pen- 
sion is the same as in the case of old-age pensions. An important amendment 
of the Commonwealth Act in 1912 authorised the payment of invalid 
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pensions to persons permanently blind; persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect are regarded as having become so in 
Australia, if brought to Australia before the age of 3 years. 

It is worthy of note that up to the date of commencement of the Common- 
wealth Invalid Pension system, New South Wales was practically the only 
State in which such a pension scheme was operative; in Victoria, the only 

‘other State from which claims were transferred to the Commonwealth, the 
system had only just been initiated, and the claims taken over by the Com- 
monwealth numbered only 111. The pensions taken over from New South 
Wales at 15th December, 1910, numbered 3,498; particulars of transactions 


i Lapeea, | Invalid Pensions current in New 

Fear gnded ; aor, | | jouth s ales at = June. 
| | Deaths and Transtors | Total, | Males. Females, | Total, 
#1911 1,307 135 | 84 219 | 1,975 | 1,869 | 3,844 
1912 | 1784 | 404 | 135 | 539 «| «549,078 | 4,827 
1913 | 1,631 450 \ 209 | 659 | 2,962 | 2,837 | 5,799 


*From 15th December, 10910. 


The Invalid Pensions current in New South Wales on 30th June repre- 


sented 3:3 per thousand of population compared with 2-9 for the Common- 
wealth, 


Old-age Pensions. 


The old-age pension scheme sanctioned by the Old-age Pensions Act, 1900, 
passed by the Parliament of New South Wales, commenced to operate on 
the ist August, 1901, and virtually expired on Ist July, 1909, when that 
portion of the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act, 1908-1909, 
came into operation, which relates to the payment of old-age pensions to 
‘men. The portion of that Act authorising payment of pensions to women 
of attained age 60 commenced to operate on 15th December, 1910. 

The following statement shows the number of pensioners on the old-age 
pension list of New South Wales on the 1st August of each year from the 
establishment of the system, the monthly rate of pension payment, the 
aggregate amount voted in each financial year, and the cost per head of 
mean population :— 


| 
Year, | Pansoners | pac, | anion, | BUREN 
£ £ a. 
1901 | 13,957 28,037 436,183 | 6 4 
1902 22,182 | 44,318 524,967 77 
1903 20,905 41,795 508,133 72 
1904 20,438 40,617 496,300 611 
1905 20,483 | 40,493 489,095 6 8 
1906 20,817 | 40,994 494,227 6 7 
1907 20,963 41,684 503,030 67 
1908 21,345 42,679 526,835 6 9 
1909 | 21,979 «| «42,713 «| «594,440 7 6 
i 
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On the introduction of the Commonwealth administration, 21,292 State 
pensions were converted to Conimmonuwealth pensions, and the following 
statement shows the applications received in New South Wales, and the 
uumber of old-age pensions current on 30th June in each year :— 


L : | Old-age Pensions current in New South 
APSCS: Wales at 30th June. 
Year, New Claims,|— ~igangear Poo 

| Deaths. —_ tions and Tatal. Male. Female. Total. 

' : ‘Transfers. < 
1910 | 7,588 | 1,680 | 126 1,806 | 13,169 | 12,046 | 23,215 
1911 i 6,174 ; 2,1 00 | 402 2,502 14,572 13,588 28,160 
1912 | 4,763 2,421 566 2,987 13,639 16,029 29,668 
1913 ' 4,288 2,459 | 628 | 3,087 14,078 | 16,791 30,869 

4 | 


The old-age pensioners in New South Wales represent 17-3 per thousand 
of population, which is, with the exception of Western Australia, the lowest 
in the Commouwealth, where the rate is 17-5. 

The conditions governing the payment of old-age pensions under the 
Commonwealth have varied but slightly from the conditions prevailing 
under ihe State Act; the age qualification remains at 60 years for womelT 
aud 65 years for men, with a reduction to 60 years in case of men perma- 
neutly ineapacitated; the length of residence qualification is reduced from 
twenty-five years in New South Wales to twenty years in Australia, but 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of resi- 
«lence are permitted. Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but 
aliens and aboriginal natives are disqualified. 

The maxinium pension payable is £26 per annum, with proportionate 
reduction in respect of any income or property of the claimant, so that the 
pensioner’s income with the pension shall not excced £52 per annum; in 
computing iucome any benefits accruing from friendly societies are not to 
be reckoned as income, nor any gifts and allowances from children or grand- 
children; in assessing the value of property the home in which pensioner 
permanently resides is not included. 

Prior to the introduction of the Commonwealth system, old-age pensions 
had been payable only in three States—New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland. 

Negotiations are proceeding between the Commonwealth Government and 
New Zealand with the object of establishing reciprocity in respect to the 
payment of old-age pensions. 

Old-age and Invalid Pensions current in Australia. 
The following statement shows for each State of the Commonwealth tlic 


number of old-age and mvalid pensioners, and the average fortnightly rate 
of pension payment :— 


Old-age. Invalid, Total. 

| wo = Average jo. | Averag Annual Rat 

State ‘ Pensioners Fortnightly | eels Fortnightly Old-age and are mae 
72 23rd January, Pension aes aca January, a ga e ea Pay sent 
1914 ree 1914. a ee ensioners, ied i 

° ros. ad s. d. 7 ee 
New South Wales..; 32,091 | 19 6 6,104 19 8 38,195 969,513 
Victoria | 26,645 19 7 4,425 19 8 31,070 | 791,316 
Queensland w| 11,504 | 19 7 1,806 19 § 13.310 : 338,980 
South Australia .... 8,140 ; 19 2 1,076 19 7 9,216 | 230,139 
Western Australia..| 3,788 19 4 679 9 4 4,467 112,521 
‘Tasmania ... 4,333 19 2 1,185 19 7 5,518 138,089 
Total ...| 86,501 | 19 6 | 15,275 19 8 101,776 | 2,580,558 
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For the Commonwealth, the expenditure on old-age and invalid pensions 
during the financial year ended 30th June, 1913, amounted to £2,289,048, 
and the administration charges being £44,523, the total cost to the com- 
munity was £2,334,571. In addition to this sum, £13,287 was paid to Benevo- 
lent Asylum for maintenance of pensioners. 


Maternity ALLOWANCES. 


The payment of materuity allowances to mothers of children born within 
the Commonwealth was provided by the Maternity Allowance Act, passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament in 1912. A sum of £5 is payable in respect 
ef each birth taking place in Australia after the commencement of the 
Act, one allowance only being payable in cases where more than one child 
is born at one birth. The allowance is payable only to women who are- 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth or who intend to settle therein; Asiatic 
women and aboriginal natives of Australia, Papua, and the Pacific Islands 
are excepted from the benefits of the Act. 

The following statement shows particulars of maternity allowances in 
each State of the Commonwealth from the date when the Act came into 
operation, on 10th October, 1912, to 24th January, 1914:— 


1 


State, | Passed. Rejected. ied , ‘Total. | ane 
| | Ie | 

: - | £ 
New South Wale ee wet 60,419 479 520 61,418 } 302,095 
Victoria .., ae tke ..| 43,619 190 230 44,039 | 218,095 
Queensland...) 23,885 133 165 23,633 | 116,675 
South Australia ... st ... 14,760 76 91 14,927 73,800 
Western Australia es we 10,717 96 126 10,939 53,585 
Tasmania ee bts ar 7,114 46 39 7,199 35,570 
Total ... bas ...! 159,964 1,020 1,171 162,155 | 799,820 

—s y | 
Houstnc. 


In regard to population it has been shown that the density of settlement in 
Sydney and the suburban areas varies considerably. The extent of 
jnulding operations, as shown by the records of past years, indicates an 
increase of dwelling-houses in. New South Wales, but the major portion of 
that increase has been in suburban dwellings. The following statement 
shows the number of dwellings, and the acreage of the various divisions :-— 


Number of Dwellings. 

Municipalities, i a “| Acreage. 

1907. | 1908. 1909. i 
Sydney nae eee 22,207 | 21,445 | 23,035 3,327 
Suburbs... ss Ses ma 95,748 | 99,210 100,825 91,932 

: -| : = | 
Total 2. 0. oe a 117,955 | 120,655 | 123,860 95,259 
Newcastle 2.00. eee 2,337 2,381 | 2,434 1,980 
Suburbs. eee ees 9,461 9,494 9,442 | 17,919 
otal 25. “ees, ee et 11,798 | 11,875 | 11,876 | 18,979 

| = i 
Country Municipalities ... ey 71.713 |! 72,275 | 73,465 i 1,803, 842 
Total 22 0. eet 201,466 | 204,805 | 209,201 1,918,080 


Shires-—Y ear 1909~99,945 dwellings. Area, 182,111 sq. miles. 
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In Sydney, particularly, improvements and resumptions have been con- 
tinuous; since 1909 many of the old buildings have been destroyed. In the 
rebuilding on the areas thus made available, modern requirements have been 
kept in view; but apart from them there has been a distinct, though gradual, 
development of an architectural style adapted to local conditions. In the 
suburbs the cottage plan of dwelling-house is favoured, quite 85 per cent. of 
new buildings being in this style. During the past seven years new build- 
ings have been erected in the city and subugbs at a rate averaging 6,400 per 
annum, viz.:— 


7 


New Buildings. Net Increase of 

tS fe ee ae ee 

Sydney. : Suburbs. i Total. ' Suburbs, 

\ 

1907 | an 4,042 | 4,258 17,380 
1908 «838 4,150 | 4,383 14,920 
1909 | 356 5,736 6,092 | 13,800 
10 | 63260« «| 4,910,286) S«16, 380 
191} | 8196651 6,970 | 34,570 
1912 290 | 8,049 8,339 | 38,000 
1913 | 28) | 9,061 9,342 30,600 


In the earlier months of 1910 the output of bricks from various yards was 
somewhat curtailed on account of a general strike in the coal-mining indus- 
try, and during the year the high cost of building materials generally, and 
dearth of labour in the building trades, combined to restrict operations 
somewhat below the level of 1909; but during the last three years the number 
of new buildings in the suburban areas has largely increased, 


OccuPieD DWeELtLines. 


The number of occupied dwellings in New South Wales at the Census of 
1911 was 332,841; the classification according to the nature of dwellings is 
shown below :— 


} 
Propor- Propor- 
Nature of Dwelling. | Dwell. tion per Nature of Dwelling. a tom per 
| ings cent. ngs cant, 
a rss + ROR 
i] 
Private house... se ove 817,462 | 95-38 | Military and Havel mareBlals: | ; 
Tenement in Private Housd ...) 2,304 -69 |) ment. ” «| LIZ) 08 
Caretaker’s Quarters in Btotes | } Police Barracks te eget SR oi ee 
Offices, &e. ... sae : 237 | 07 i Police Station and Quarters... 534 16 
Hotel - sa | 2,795 | 84 | Fire Station ... aoe eee 65 “02 
Boarding-house, Lodging-house, | Unspecified ses eee sve 68 02 
Coffee Palace a 5966 1-79 | wagons, Carts, Trains, &e. ...) 250 | | -08 
Lducational Instltution ... | 229 | +07 |: Aboriginal Campa in which 
Religious iostieaion {not ii Whites or Hane were} 
cational) | 135 | +04 | living... ie 21 01 
Hospital .. ... | 479 | 14 (oe Campa without awel- 
Charitable Institution (other than) Iings . 7 1865) 86 
Hospital) ae! 159 05 oo 
Penal Establishment tee ol 132 04 Total wee ...| 382,841 |100-00 


Private dwellings, including tenements, numbered 319,766, or 98-07 per 
cent. of occupied dwellings; boarding and lodging houses, 5,966, or 1:8 per 
cent.; hotels, 2,795, or -8 per cent. 
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The inmates of private dwellings numbered 1,494,504, or 91-2 per cent. of 


the total population of the State. 


The next statement shows the number of 


inmates according to the size of the dwellings; it will be seen that nearly 
25 per cent. of the inmates of private dwellings reside in houses containing 
5 rooms, while 84 per cent. reside in houses containing from 4 to 9 rooms. 


} 


Inmates. Proportion per cent. 
Rooms. : ; ane a an 
Dwellings. | Dwellings. Ras Dwellings. Dwellings Tot#l 
Le ais vol 28,656 695 29,351 | 193 54, 182 
2 we) 38,541 | 247| 38,788) 259 +19) 240 
a ss =? 4 88,295 506, 88,801 | 5-93 40 | 5-49 
4. . a! 303,967, ‘1,291 | 305,258 | 20-42| 1-01) 18-88 
B.- van! 866,640 3,909 | 370,549 | 24-63| 3:06 22-98 
@. xcs wel 295,975 9,132 305,107 | 19-88) 715 | 1888 
THO eee ae) 289,050; 24,216, 313,266 | 19-42 18-95] 19-38 
W-14... 0. | 65,062! 27,625 «92,687 | 4-37) 2162) 5-78 
15-19... | 8294 14,708 | 22,942 55| AL51| 1-42 
20 and over l= «4172 45,442) 49,614 28 | 35:57| 307 
Unspecified P 5,912} 11,067| 16,979/| ... | cis - 
Wagons, carts, trains, &c./ ! 1,160 | 1,160 re ee a 
Camps sel 4,181 4,181 : ae 
Total... ...| 1,494,504 | 144,179 | 1,638,683 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
Exclusive of 8,051 Shipping.! | | j 


The principal materials used for building are wood and bricks, 497 per 
cent. of the occupied dwellings being built of the former and 36-4 per cent. 
of the latter; 3 per cent. are built of stone and 2-7 per cent. of iron. A classi- 
fication of the dwellings and inmates according to materials used is as 


follows :— 
Occupied Dwellings. Inmates. : papers 
Materials. ames a ol ae "Other 2 = 
ree ! Private i :Dwell-| In- 
aries Other. | Total. Dwellings, ye Total. ings. |mates, 
: : 

Stone ... se ave -| 9,020 960 9,980 | 46,213 | 18,992 | 65,205 3-0 | 4:0 
Brick... oes wee «--| 114,679 6,462 | 121,141 | 557,993 | 80,151 | 638,144 | 36-4 38-9 
Concrete... : oe 865 | 4 90) 4,431 396 | ,82 3 3 
Iron... . see 8,851 | 152 9,003 | 37,013 1,763 | 38,776 27 Od 
Wood os. aso] 162,493 | 8,022 | 185,515 | 783,484 | 33,586 817,070 | 49-7 | 49-9 
Sun-dried bricks’... on 1,875 1,882 9,360 698 42! 6 6 
Pisé ... one see Y 1,741 | 22 1,763 10,023 263 10,286 5 6 
Lath and Plaster 791 4 795 3,835 40 3,873 | 2 Z 
Wattle and Dab 744 3 TAT 3,381 23, 3,414 2 +2 
Bark ... ore one see 1,290 8 1,298 3,317 ve 3,391 4 2 
Bughes, Rushes, Spinifex, &c. 15 m4 15 | beat 48 0| 0 
Calico, Canvas, Hessian ...| 15,706 156 | 15,862 28,562 965 29,527 438, 18 
err and other compo- 130 2 132 | 516 28 | 544 eo, 0 
Unspecified ... =... ...| 1,566 99| 1,605; 6318| 2488' 8806) <5) +5 
Wagons, carts, trains, &c.... Pe 250 250 1,160 | 1,160 1; 1 

Aboriginal Camps, in which i | 1 

Whites or if | | \ j 
were living aa6 ies 22 21 151 | 161 Oo; 30 

Other camps without dwel- i | | ‘ H 
lin] ae eee oe 1,865 1,865 i 4,030 ' 4,030 6 H 3 
Total oe «..{ 319,766 | 13,075 | 332,841 , 1,404,504 | 144,179 } 1,638,683*, 100-0 | 100-0 

1 i 


* Excludes Shipping, 8,051. 
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RentaL Vattes oF DWELLINGS. 


The weekly rental values of private dwellings in New South Wales, as 
ascertained at the Census of 1911, are shown below :— 


| ( 
Weekly Rental Value, | yfonnte, | Proportion | Weekly Rental Value. | yyunie, | Ppoporuien 
. 

Under 5s. ... wel 35,978 13-63 || £3 and under £4 700 +26 

5s. and under 10%. | = 90,254 3418 || £4 35 £5: 242 | +09 
10s. % 153. ; 76,689 29-05 || £5 ,, £6 123 | +05 
lis. ,, 20s. 28,122 1065 || £6 ,, £7 | 68 | 03 
20s. 25s. 16,040 608 | £7 ,, £8 23 | 01 
253, —,, 30s./ 7,372! 279 | £8 ,, £9 10 | -00 
30s. ,, 35s. | 4,449 169 || £9 ,, £10 ' Bi 00 
35s. 5 40s. | 1,175 | 44 £10 and over i 15 i ‘Ol 
40s, ,, 45s. ' 1,823 | -69 | Unspecified we BBTAL! 
45, ,, 50s. 301 | ‘ll 
50s. 55s. 558 “21 Total ..! 319,766 100-09 
55s, a 60s. | 78 | 03 | 

| 


{ , 


The weekly rental values of 264,025 private dwellings were ascertained. Of 
this number 87:51 per cent. were under £1, 47-81 per cent. being under 10s. ; 
11 per cent. ranged from £1 to £2; and only 1:49 per cent. were over £2. 

The rents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings of 
the industrial class in any community. In Germany for 1908 the expeu- 
diture for rent or maintenance of dwellings was estimated to absorb 17-96 
per cent. of the total] family expenditure, the cost of food, drinks, &c., 
approximating to 50 per cent. of the total. In New South Wales precise 
figures are not available, but an estimate would place the cost of rent or 
house maintenance at an average of 20 to 25 per cent. of total expenditure, 
though necessarily the proportion decreases as the income increases, and 
vice versa. In the suburbs the rents vary in accordance with the class of 
people which constitutes the population; in more recently developed locali- 
ties dwellings are rarely long vacent, and rents up to £1 per weck, which 
seems to be the limit set by an average worker’s income, are readily obtain- 
able. In his judgment in the inquiry into the cost of living and the living 
wage, His Honor, Mr. Justice Heydon, after exhaustive inquiry, fixed 12s. 
per week as the rent of a workmau’s home of three rooms and a kitchen. 

The progress which has marked the opcrations of building societies during 
recent years, particularly those which favour the ballot aud sale system of 
advances, indicates that, to a large exteut, the industrial classes are endea- 
vouring to become freeliolders. 

Comparison of rental rates may be made with those prevailing in New 
Zealand, where statistics have been collected since 1906. In April, 1911. the 
avcrarge weekly reutal for five-roomed dwellings ranged from 12s. 9d to 
14s. 2d. per week in Auckland, from 15s. 7d. to 18s. 8d. per week in Welling- 
ton, aud about 1&s. per week in Christchurch and Dunedin. 

In the matter of high reuts, and the difficulty of securing adequate accom- 
modation, a Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly of New South ° 
Wales was appointed in 1911 to investigate the question of the alleged recent 
increase in louse reuts, and the advisableness of introducing a Fair Reuts 
Bill to restrict reutals within a definite rauge. 

Of the causes to which the Committee ascribed the rise in house rents may 
be mentioned—the increase of population, the increased cost of labour and 
material, the demolition of buildings by public authorities, the growing 
demand resultant upon general prosperity, and the increased popularity of 
cottages in preference to the less costly terrace houses. The Committee 
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estimated that the increase in cost of labour and material during the period 
1906-12 amounted to 45 per cent., of which 16 per cent. occurred in the last 
two years of the period. 

As remedial measures the Committee recommended that the Government 
Savings Bank Commissioners be empowered to lend, on easy terms, 95 per 
cent. of the money required by artisans to build small dwellings; that the 
Crown land about the suburbs be made available for building purposes; that 
«a faster and cheaper railway service be provided to outlying suburbs; that 
the Governnient construct dwellings to be let at a reasonable rental to wage- 
earners; aud that local governnient authorities be empowered to do likewise. 

The Committee also favoured the introduction of a Bill to regulate house 


rents, 10 per cent. gross being considered a satisfactory return on the cost of 
houses. 


Howstne Acts. 


With the object of relieving the urgent demands for small dwellings, the 
Housing Act was passed in 1912, authorising the construction of dwellings 
by the Government. The administration of the Act is entrusted to a Housing 
Board, which will coutrol the Government housing areas. The Board may 
erect buildings for residential and other purposes on land acquired by the 
Government, and may dispose of such land and buildings by lease or by sale. 

The term of a lease may not exceed seven years, and the rental must be 
sufficient to cover interest at 4 per cent. on capital value, cost of insurance, 
rates, repairs, aud maintenance, a proportionate part of management ex- 
penses, and a sinking fund in respect of the capital outlay. As regards 
disposal by sale, the selling price will be based on valuation by the Govern- 
meut Savings Bauk Comniissioners; no person may purchase more than one 
house and 44 acre of land, and the buyer must satisfy the Board that he is 
purchasing the land for a home for himself or a member of his family. 

The first scheme placed under the Board’s control was the Dacey Garden 
Suburb, situated in the municipalities of Botany and Mascot, where the 
erection of a number of cottages was commenced in April, 1912. The site 
adjoins the suburb of Kensington, and is about 5 miles from the centre of 
the City of Sydney. 

The area, covering 38614 acres, was composed principally of Crown lands, 
with soil of a light sandy nature, and almost free from rock and clay. The 
main roadway is 100 feet wide, with secondary roads 66 feet wide. Reserva- 
tions have been made for parks, gardens, and other open public places, also 


‘for publie buildings, schools, and for religious purposes, the proportion of 


area allotted for various purposes being as follows :— 


Roads, 76 acres; park lands, 8134 acres; Public Schools and Technical 
Oollege, 74 acres; churches, 514 acres; police station, administrative build- 


ings, &e., 5 acres; leaving 211 acres on which to crect cottages and shops. 


Calculated at seven cottages to the acre, this would provide approximately 
1,487 cottages and 40 shops for the whole estate. 

The unimproved value of the land was fixed at £65 per acre, and the esti- 
mate of levelling, road-naking, and drainage was £105,000, or £312 per acre, 
a total of £877 per acre. This rendered the price at about 30s. per foot, which 
has been adopted by the Board as the price of the land in connection with 


‘the dwellings erected. 


To 30th June, 1913, 67 cottages had been finished and let by ballot. The 


‘rentals ranged from 14s. 6d. to 21s., the total expenditure on the cottages 


varying from £500 to £640. The rentals are, on the whole, 15 to 20 per cent. 


- cheaper than similarly situated private-owned cottages. 
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Tn the smallest type there are approximately 700 superficial feet of floor 
space; back yard space, 1,750 superficial feet; and side and front garden, 
1,580 feet. In the largest type these figures increase to 910, 2,750, and 1,670 
respectively. All cottages have rooms 10 feet high, electric lighting, gas- 
cooking, laundry, bathroom, pantry, fuel-shed, sewerage, &c. Cottages are 
brick built, on stone or rubble foundations, imported tile and slate root, 
imported pine aud local hardwood. 

On 30th June, 1913, there were in the cottages representatives from the 
professional, domestic, commercial, transport and communication, and in- 
dustrial occupations. 

The buildings were carried out by day labour, and the material was sup- 
plied by the Public Works Department. 

For the financial year 1912-13, £63,700 was expended on the schenie, 
£41,351 being for the erection of cottages. 

The management of the Observatory Hill Resumed Area was transferred 
to the Housing Board in May, 1911. This area is situated on the harbour 
foreshores adjoining the wharves, and was previously controlled by the 
Sydney Harbour Trust. It contains a number of business premises and 
residences, including dewllings erected on the flat system, for waterside 
workers. An Act was passed in 1912 to enable the Municipal Council of the 
City of Sydney to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to 
acquire land. 

Land was acquired in Chippendale, and a block of flats erected, covering 
a ground space of 279 feet by 78 feet. The buildings are three storeys high, 
and each end presents four shops to business thoroughfares. The remainder 
of the ground surface, and the first and second floors, are divided up into 71 
suites of flats of from two to six rooms, all self-contained, with bathroom, 
seullery, gas stove, and electric light. 

Laundries are arranged on the roof-flat and the building is in seven blocks, 
with separate fireproof staircase to each. 

The building cost £35,000, and was-carried out under the direction of the 
City Architect, assisted by the Chief Draftsman. 

To assist anyone to build, complete, or purchase a home, or to discharge 
any mortgage or encumbrance already existent on such holding, the Savings 
Bank Act of 1906 was amended in 1913 to permit that institution to advance 
Money and arrange for its repayment. 

The Bank may advance up to three-fourths of the value of the property 
to a maximum of £750, and the repayments: in the case of new stone, con- 
crete, or brick buildings should be made within thirty years, and within 
twenty years in the case of wooden structures. 

The Commissioners may order the repayment of a percentage value of 
second-hand buildings to be paid within a few years. 

Repayments in all cases are to be made monthly or quarterly, but may be 
varied. No advance may be made to any person who at the time of appli+ 
cation is the owner of a dwelling in the State. 


Workers’ Dwellings in Queensland. 


During 1909 a Workers’ Dwellings Act was passed in Queensland, and 
fram the inception of operations up to 80th June, 1913, 2,593 applications 
were received for advances amounting in the aggregate to £671,916. Of 
these applications 2,362 had been granted for amounts aggregating £602,748, 
and averaging £255 per application granted; 183 applications were under 
consideration for £49,481. Dwellings completed and occupied numbered 
1,837. Generally applicants preferred dwellings built to suit their owa 
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requirements rather than to stock designs, and the average cost was between 
£200 and £300. The following statement shows the contract prices of 
dwellings erected or in course of erection at 30th June, 1913 :— 


Cost. Number of Buildings. Cost. Number of Buildings. 
Under £100 i 2 £300-£400... oe we 743 
£100-£200... aes 226 £400-£500 ... wea .. 60 
£200-£300 ... .. =-1,104 £500-£600... we bs 9 

£600-£700 ... sae 1 
2,145 


RACE-COURSES. 


No race meeting can be held on any race-course in New South Wales 
unless such race-course is licensed under the Gaming and Betting Act, 1912. 
When used for horse-racing or pony-racing the running ground of such 
Tace-course must not be less than six furlongs in circumference. 

A limitation is made regarding the number of days in any one year on 
which meetings for horse-racing, pony-racing, and trotting races or contests 
may be held on a race-course. 

During the year ended 31st December, 1912, there were 484 separate 
licenses issued for horse-racing, pony-racing, and trotting contests, the 
license fees received amounting to £1,186. For the year 1913, the licenses 
numbered 506, and the fees were £1,208. 


THEATRES AND Pusiic HaAtts. 


Plans of buildings intended to be used for theatres and public halls must 
be approved by the Government. A license may be refused if the provisions 
of the Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908, have not been complied with; 
or that alterations or additions to the building are necessary in order to 
provide for public safety, health, or convenience; or if it is considered that 
the building is not suitable for holding public entertainments or public 
meetings therein, or the site of such building is unsuitable. 

To 31st December, 1918, licenses were issued in respect of 1,171 theatres 
and public halls in New South Wales, in which seating accommodation was 
provided for approximately 564,500 persons. 


RELIGIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 
Churches in New South Wales. 


New South Wales being originally a Crown colony, the church establish- 
ment as existing in England was introduced. Subsequently, there was 
accorded to the clergy of each of the principal denominations support from 
the Crown in the form of subventions, which were continued under a statute 
passed in the New South Wales Parliament (Act 7, Wm. IV, No. 3), after 
the initiation of responsible government, as an annual payment of £30,000 
divisible between the Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Wesleyan denominations. In 1862 these subventions were restricted to 
the clergy then actually in receipt of State aid, and in the succeeding year 
(1863) the subventions paid by the State amounted to £382,372, distributed 
as follows:—Church of England, £17,967; Roman Catholic, £8,748; Presby- 
terian, £2,873; Wesleyan Methodist, £2,784. 

At the end of 1912 the number of recipients of these subventions was 
reduced to four, the allowance made to these clergy during 1912-13 amount- 
ing to £537. 

Church Constitution and Government. 


The Church of England was represented in the settlement ‘of New South 
Wales by a chaplain appointed and paid by the Crown, and episcopal over- 
sight of the settlement vested, under an Order in Couneil of Charles I, in the 
Bishop of London. 


sities, aoe tice cee oy otal weed 
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In 1814 the territories under the Government of the East India Company, 
2.¢., all the countries and places situate beyond the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Magellan, being not then (1600) occupied by any European 
power, were erected into the Bishopric of Calcutta. By Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal, dated 2nd October, 1824, there was constituted an arch- 
deaconry in aud over the British Territories within the Colony of New South 
“Wales (i.e., Australia and New Zealand), subject and subordinate to the 
jurisdiction, spiritual and ecclesiastical, of the Bishop of Calcutta. 


In 1834 the Colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land were 
severed from the Diocese of Calcutta, and in 1836 all the territories and 
lands comprised within or dependent on the Colonies of New South Wales 
(still including New Zealand), Van Diemen’s Land, and West Australia, 
were erected into the Bishopric of Australia. The important subdivisions 
subsequently made of this Bishopric date as follows :-— 


New Zealand and Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) were formed into 
suffragan sees in 1842, and Sydney, Newcastle, Adelaide, and Melbourne 
Dioceses were erected in 1847. Further variations and subdivisions have 
resulted in the existence of twenty-one dioceses of the Church of England 
in Australia, of which six are in the province of New South Wales, under a 
Metropolitan, viz., Sydney, and Newcastle, Goulburn, Bathurst, Grafton 
and Armidale, and Riverina. The clergy attached numbered 496 in January, 
1914, of whom the majority were in the Sydney diocese, as the following 
statement shows :— 


' 


Diocese. Clergy. Diocese, Clergy. 
Sydney tee ve we 246 Newcastle .., ae vee: G2 
Bathuzst ... a ww = Riverina nw ie es = =17 
Goulburn... aa we «<B1 SS 
Grafton and Armidale... 69 Total... fon wns 496 


By an Act passed in 1881, provision was made for the ereation of corpor- 
ate bodies of Trustees, in which property belonging to the Church of 
England may be vested, and trusts for various dioceses have been formed 
under the Act. They are entitled to hold, on behalf of the Church, all real 
and personal property which may be assigned to them by grant, will, or other- 
wise. In each diocese a Synod, consisting of clerical and lay representatives 
from each district, présided over by the Bishop, meets annually to make ordi- 
nances for the government of the Church. Each diocesan synod elects from 
its members representatives to sit at the Provincial Synod of New South 
Wales, which meets every three years, under the presidency of the Metropoli- 
tan of New South Wales, and to the General Synod of Australia and Tas- 
mania, which meets every five years under the presidency of the Primate, the 
Archbishop of Sydney. 


The Roman Catholic Church is under the direction of an Archbishop. 
The Archdiocese of Sydney originally included the whole Australian con- 
tinent and its adjacent islands, and was erected in 1834 as the Vicariate 
Apostolic of New Holland. At intervals, subsequently, separate arch- 
dioceses were erected as follows:—Melbourne, Hobart, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Wellington, and Perth, with fifteen Bishoprics, an Administration Apos- 
tolic in the Northern Territory, Vicarates Apostolic at Cooktown (Q.), 
Kimberley (W.A.), and New Guinea, and an Abbey at New Norcia (W.A°). 
Under the Archbishop of Sydney are the Suffragan Bishops of Maitland, 
Goulburn, Bathurst, Armidale, Wilcannia, and Lismore; the State of New 
South Wales forming an ecclesiastical provinee. 
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The following statement, shows the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in New South Wales in 1913 :— 


Religious 


’ Diocese. Priests. Brothers. | Nuns, 
Sydney ... ede ee 222 : 218 1,496 
Bathurst... -... & 39 i 7 266 
Goulbern ie se 66 8 325 
Lismore ... oie ar 27 i 3 120 
Maitland asa ox 4) i 13 268 
Wilcannia es oe 18 | st 151 
Armidale... ous cel 32 9 172 

Total oes bee 445 258 2,798 


In 1918 there were 639 churches, 3 ecclesiastical seminaries, 11 boys’ col- 
leges, 60 boarding schools for girls, 102 superior day schools, 421 primary 
schools, and 42 charitable institutions belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church in New South Wales. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the State are classi- 
fied into seventeen Presbyteries, consisting of a number of separate charges,. 
to each of which a Minister is appointed. The management of the affairs of 
the Church is controlled by a General Assembly, which sits annually, and 
consists of Ministers and Elders from the charges within the different 
Presbyteries. It is presided over by a Moderator, who is elected by the 
Presbyteries. By Act of Parliament, the Assembly has power to grant per- 
mission to trustees to mortgage Church property, and trustees are author- 
ised’to hold property for the Church generally. In July, 1901, a scheme of 
federal union was adopted by representatives from the various States, and 
the United Church. is called the Presbyterian Church of Australia, the 
General Assembly of which meets alternately in the capital city of the vari- 
ous States every second year. In September, 1914, the Assembly meets in 
Brisbane. 

On the Ist January, 1902, the Wesleyan Methodist Church, the Primitive 
Methodist Church, and the United Methodist Free Church in New South 
Wales entered into organic union, with a common name, common funds, 
-gommon laws, and equal rights. The United Church is known as “The 
Methodist Church of. Australasia.” In 1913 there were attached to the 
New South Wales districts 180 ministers, 29 supernumeraries, 40 preachers 
on trial, and 954 local preachers. The Church members on the roll num- 
bered 25,132, and junior members 2,494: There were 671 churches, 598 other 
preaching places, and 139 school buildings. The South Sea Mission Districts 
are under the control of the New South Wales Conference, and embrace 
Tonga, Samoa, Fiji, New Britain, Papua, and Solomon Islands, with 34 
white missionaries and 14 probationers, 63 native ministers, 62 native pro- 
bationets, and 18 supernumeraries (native), 42,409 church members, and 
6,250 on trial, 1,110 churches, and 714 other preaching places. 

The Congregational Union of New South Wales was incorporated in 1882 
by an Act which gives it legal status, and empowers it to hold land and other 
property. The Union allows every separate church to maintain perfect 
independence in the administration of its local affairs. Assemblies for the 
transaction of denominational business, &e., are held every six months. In 
1918 there were 39 self-supporting churches, 79 aided churches and preaching 
stations, 7 2 ministers, and 5 mission agents; church members numbered. 
5,011, and Sunday-school scholars 7,522, teachers 892, and 71 lay preachers. 

The churches of the Baptist Denomination, which are independent of each 
other, in January, 1914, numbered 58. They are united together in a volun- 
tary assodiation called the Baptist Union of New South Wales, which holds 
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annual and half-yearly meetings. The denomination has a fund controlled 
by trustees, from which churches are assisted on terms, with easy repay- 
ments. 

At the annual, or Assembly, meetings, officers are chosen by nomination 
and ballot, and ministers or laymen are eligible for the highest positions. 

The churches raise considerable sums towards the prosecution of Home 
Mission work in this State, and maintain a very efficient and prosperous 
Foreign Mission Establishment in India. 

During the year a journal maintained by the six States of the Common- 
wealth, and published weekly, has taken the place of all other Baptist papers 
in the States. 

The Salvation Army was established in Australia in 1881. Melbourne 
was made the chief centre for Australia under the command of a Commis- 
sioner; Sydney, Neweastle, Bathurst, and Armidale, are now district head- 
quarters for New South Wales, each district being under direction of a 
divisional commander, all officers and members bearing military titles and 
designations. There are also treasurers and secretaries to corps. Persons 
who are in sympathy with the Salvation Army and attend its meetings, but 
who have not subscribed to the “articles of war”—which combine a con- 
fession of faith and a pledge against-the use of intoxicating liquors and 
baneful drugs—are regarded as adherents. 

The Army in New South Wales in December, 1918, had 117 societies and 
283 outposts, worked by 270 officers; there were also 537 bandsmen and 559 
local officers, being persons holding positions without pay. Sixteen homes 
and institutions are maintained for neglected boys and girls, inebriates, 
hameless men and women, and discharged prisoners. Sixty-four officers are 
in eharge of the social work. 

The Jewish element in the population of New South Wales dates from its 
earliest years of settlement, and up till recently, when a small current frem 
Russia by way of Siberia has commenced to make itself evident, the Jewish 
population was derived from England, and in a small degree from: South 
Africa and other British colonies. 

The twenty Jews, mostly single men, who comprised the Sydney congre- 
gation in 1817, first came into association for the interment of their dead. 
In 1828 regular prayer meetings were commenced, and shortly afterwards 
the visit of an officer of the London ecclesiastical court placed Jewish 
matters on a regularised footing. 

The first Jewish minister was appointed in 1835, and temporary premises 
were used for worship until a synagogue was built, and opened in 1844 
The various congregational movements in Sydney were amalgamated when 
the Great Synagogue was opened in 1878, the Jewish population then being 
about 3,000, of whom only a few hundred were outside the metropalis. A 
local ecclesiastical court was opened in 1905, when an ordained Rabbi arrived 
from England to become chief minister of the community, and president of 
its court. 

-There have been other congregations, now defunct through the movements 
of population, at West Maitland and Newcastle; and there is one in exist- 
ence at Broken Hill. 

At the Census of 1911 of 7,660 Hebrews in New South Wales, 6,355 werd 
resident in the metropolis, where there are ax regular places of worship, 
attended by nine ministers and assistants, and where seating accommoda- 
tion is found for 1,680. The number of contributing seat-holders is 1,200, 
of whom the Great Synagogue claims 988. The lay administration of the 
community is in the hands of the board of management of the Great Syna- 
gogue, which maintains intimate contact with the London Board of Deputies 
of the British Jews, the Anglo-Jewish Association, and similar bodies. 
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The New South Wales Board of Jewish Education, presided over by the 
Chief Rabbi, maintains a staff of professional teachers to exercise the right 
of entry at public schools under the Aet, and to hold Sabbath elasses. The 
number of pupils attending is 577, while 48 attend at other centres, 

The Jewish community maintains a number of institutions for the care 
of its sick and poor. 


Census Records of Religion, 1911. 


The following statement shows for New South Wales the strength of 
religions denominations, as disclosed by the Census of 2nd April, 1911:— 


Religion. 


Females, Total. 
Christian — 
-Church of England... a sig-o 353,676 734,000 
Presbyterian ... See tee ee ee 86,557 |. 182,912 
Methodist — tes sie ie 75,762 151,274 
Congregational o35 = Se 11,767 22,655 
Baptist .. “ eee ge ass 10,788 20,679 
Chuck ciGwa. 3,547 6,412 
Salvation Army $3 oe oe 3,938 7,413 
Lutheran ie sot 2,263 7,087 
Seventh Day Adventist -... » 1,193 1,999 
‘Unitarian Z. oa 332 Bad 
Protestant (1 ‘amdefined) sae 15,595 36,904 
Roman Catholic tee wad 185,269 375,391 
Greek Catholic ass ie Sis 198 1,683 
Catholic tandiotined) ia wee 18,408 36,622 
Others ... de Sis as 4,552 9,055 
Total ... 388 oe 443 TT8,845 1,694,329 
Non-Christian— 
Hebrew... sua ves a ‘ 3,598 7,660 
Mohammedan ... a 43 819 
Buddhist one scans * S000 il 448 
Confucian Pee per ay fm 6 1,204 
Pagan ... = xe wate sae 254 
Others ‘ 250 2,388 
Total 3,808 12,773 
Indefinite— 
No Denomination 235 563 
Preethinker a 164 ; 1,087 
rp anna a i ¥ 131 976 
ere ... ¢ a Pe 613 1,635 
Total 1,143 4,233 
No Religion— 
Atheist ... i x 20 20¢ 
No Religion ... 448 2,674 
Others ... an 15 74 
SS eee 
Total 481 2,952 
Object to state ... “ 6,997 21,985 
i wal os mm Sa 2,762 16,483 
Grand Total... 00. 0 we 790,986 | 1,006,734 


ene 


The above figures are exclusive. of 99% nrales, 728 females, total 1,714 
persons, within the Federal capital territory, also 2,010 full-blooded: Aus- 
tralian aboriginals living in the State, and 10 within the Federal capital . 
territory. 


eae Yam we te eee) ota metas de 8 nt wee a 
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An iutcresting comparison of the number of persons belonging to the 
principal religions at the date of each Census from 1891-1911 is afforded in 
the subjoined table. In this table “ Catholic” (undefined) has been included 
with ‘“ Roman Catholic.” 


Number of Persons. Proportion per cent, 
Religious Denominations. 
1891, 1901, | 1911. 1891. 1901. 1911. 

Protestant— 

Charch of England 503,054 | 623,131 | 734,667 °| 45°32 | 46°58) 45°46 

Methodist ... jas 112,448 | 137,638 | 151,392 | 10°13 | 10-29 9°37 
‘ Presbyterian 109,399 | 132,617 | 183,099 | 9°86) 9°91) 11°33 

Congregational 24,090 } 24,834 | 22,656 | 2:17| 1°86] 1:40 

Baptist 13,029 | ° 15,441 | 20,679 | 1:18] 1:15 1°28 

Lutheran 7.950 | ° 7,397 7,087 7 ‘55 44 

Unitarian 1,429 770 844 12 “06 “05 


Salvation Army 


10,315 9,585 7,413 “93 "72 “46 
Other Protestants ... 


9,741 14,251 54,395 87) 1:06) 3°37 


Total Protestants 791, 316 | 965,654 |t, 182,232 | 71°30 | 72°18 | 73°16 


Roman Catholic 
Greek Church... 


“Others— 
Jew; Hebrew Bid ee &o 
Buddhist, Confucian, Mobam- 
inedan, &e. xd 
Freethinkers, Agnostice, &o. 
No Denomination, No Helles 
~ Object to state . 


286,911 347,286 | 412,680 | 25°85 | 25°96 | 25°54 
253 561 1,€83 02 “O+ 07 


5, 484 6,447 7,660 49| 48 “47 


11,508 8,035 5,114 | 1:04 “60 “B32 
6,358 3,564 3,929 ‘87 27 °23 

- 8,062 6,265 3,239 73} 47 21 
11,237 13.068 | 22,008]... aes 


Dnspecitied .. 2795 | 3,966 | 10.503 o 
Total ...[1,123,954 ),804, 46 1,648, 448 100 | 100} 100 


Nove. —The figures for 1911, for purposes of Sanapeciaon with the previous Census returns, include 
persons within the Fudertl Capital Territory. 


‘MINISTERS FoR THE CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGES. 


Under the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, 
ministers of religion desirous of celebrating marriages in New South Wales 
must be registered by the Registrar-General of the State. The total number 
of ministers registered for the year 1914 was 1,647, those for each denomi- 
nation being:—Church of England, 512; Roman Catholic, 395; Methodist, 

' 250; Presbyterian, 228; Congregational (Independents), 71; Baptist, 
68; Church of Christ, 26; Salvation Army, 36; Seventh Day Adventist, 7; 
Jews, 5; German Evangelical Lutheran Church, 5; Evangelical Lutheran 
‘Church, 4; Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia, 7; Reorganised 
“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 8; Australian Aborigines 
Mission, 6; Lay Methodist Church, 2; Catholic Apostolic Church, 2; The 
Aborigines Inland Mission; 3; and one each for the following :—Striet 
Baptist Church, Society of Friends (Quakers), Syduey, Society of the New 
“Church, The Free Church, -(Bapksia), Unitarian Church, Church of Christ 
(Burwood), Greek Orthodox hurch, Church of the Brethren, Particular 
Baptist Church, Sydney Christadelphian Ecclesia, Whitefield’s Devonshire- 


street, Congregational Church, Mascot Congregational Church, Full seeps! 
Mission. : 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the years 1905 and 1906 legislation was passed giving the State of New 
South Wales full local government. 


The Act of 1842, by which the City of Sydney was incorporated, contained. 
no provision for conferring municipal privileges on other localities; but in 
1843 the first step was taken in respect of the country districts by the 
incorporation of Campbelltown, Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as 
one district council, which was subdivided into two, during the same year, 
by the formation of Campbelltown and Appin into separate councils. 


In 1844 the number of country district councils had increased to 
eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of Sydney 
and the Road Trusts, subsequently established, constituted the whole of 
the local government system prior to 1858. In the latter year the first 
important measure relating to general municipal government was enacted. 
An Act was passed dissolving the district councils, and placing the aréa 
controlled by them under municipal bodies. Under its authority thirty-five 
districts were incorporated, and with the exception of Cook, joined in 1870 
to Camperdown (which became a ward of the City of Sydney in 1911), and 
East St. Leonards and Victoria, united to St. Leonards to form North 
Sydney, these still exist, although many of the boundaries have been 
altered, 

Under the Act of 1858, the municipal council was elected by the rate- 
payers, and its most important functions were to make by-laws for the 
good government of the municipality, to control roads, bridges, and 
ferries, and to remove nuisances. The general rate was limited to one 
shilling in the £ on the annual value of ratable property, but a special 
rate for water supply, sewerage, and street lighting was permiasible. 
Endowment by the Government was provided during a term of fifteen 
years, based on the amount of general rates actually collected. No 
district, however populous, was obliged to become incorporated, and it 
was only on the presentation of a petition, signed by at least fifty of the 
prospective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
nen thoee attached to any counter petition, that a municipality could be 
‘ormed. 


Monicipatities Act or 1867. 


The Act of 1858 was repealed by the Municipalities Act of 1867. Under 
this Act the existing municipalities were continued as boroughs, and all 
areas incorporated in the future were to be classified either as boroughs or 
maunicipal districts. Boroughs might include any city, town, or suburb of 
the metropolis, or any country district with a population exceeding 1,000 
persons and an area not less than 9 square miles. Municipal districts 
might include any area not containing a borough, with a population not less 
than 500 and an area not more than 50 square miles. 

The powers of the councils were extended slightly, and the rating power 
remained as before. It was left optional for any district to become incor- 
porated, and consequently local government was not generally adopted. 

The Municipalities Act of 1897 consolidated the Acts and Amending 
Acts which had been passed from time to time, but did not alter their 
principles. The voluntary principle of incorporation which was retained 
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was not conducive to the adoption of a general system of local govern- 
ment, as it was natural that, so long as the central Government continued 
to construct local works, the persons benefited would submit to the absence 
of local management of their affairs. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (Sutres) Act. 


The Local Government (Shires) Act, 1905, provided for the compulsory 
division of the State into local government areas, called shires. The city 
of Sydney and existing municipalities, the whole of the.Western Division, 
the Quarantine Station, Lord Howe Island, and the islands in Port Jackson 
were excepted from its operation. The Act provided for the payment of a 
sum not less than £150,000 annually, as endowment from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, in the. following proportions; viz.:—First-class shires, from 
nil up to 10s. per £; second-class, 15s. per £; third-class, 20s.; fourth-class, 
25s.; fifth-class, 30s.; and sixth-class, 40s. or more. These endowments 
were made payable on the amount of general rates. received during the: 
preceding year, the amount of endowment being fixed triennially, accord- 
ing to the area, revenue, and expenditure of the shires. 


The councils were authorised to exercise the following powers :—The 
gare, control, construction, fencing, and maintenance. of all .public 
places, except those vested in the Railway Commissioners, or other public 
bodies or trustees, and except national works; regulation of traffic; 
street and road lighting; prevention of bush fires; flood relief and pre 
vention ; construction and maintenance of streets, jetties, wharfs, and 
buildings for the transaction of business; and the administration of the 
Impounding and Public Watering Places Acts. The right was given to 
acquire other powers, such as the prevention of nuisances; water supply; 
regulation and licensing of public vehicles and hawkers; management of 
parks and commons; and the administration of the Public Gates Act and. 
the Native Dog Destruction and Poisoned Baits Act. 


The Act also provided for the division of the shires into ridings, each 
riding having equal representation om the council, and triennial elections 
were prescribed. All owners and occupiers of ratable property of annual 
value not less than £5, over 21 years of age, male and female, unless not 
naturalised, were entitled to be entered on the electors’ roll, any male person 
enrolled being qualified for nomination as a councillor. The usual conditions 
as to disqualification were provided, also the penalties for acting while not 
properly qualified. 


Under an important provision in the Act rates are charged on the unim- 
proved value of the land, and not on the annual rental. The rate levied must 
be not less than 1d., nor more than 2d. in the £, unless the minimum rate 
is more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the shire, in which case 
a rate of less than 1d. may be levied by permission of the Governor. The 
ratable value of coal-mines is fixed at 50 per cent. of the gross value of 
the average annual output for the preceding three years, and of other 
mining properties at 40 per cent. for the same period. Another im- 
portant feature of the Act is the provision for suspending the operation. 
of the State land tax when the Council has imposed a rate of 1d. in the 
£ on the unimproved capital value. Commons, public reserves, and 
parks, cemeteries, public hospitals, benevolent institutions, churches and 
other buildings used exclusively for public worship, free public libraries, 
and unoccupied Crown lands are exempted from taxation. 

In 1906 a very comprehensive measure, the Local Government Extension 
Act, was passed by Parliament. The first important provision of this Act is 
for the establishment of cities; the Governor is authorised to proclaim as a 


city any municipality which has had during a period of five years a popu- 
lation exceeding 20,000 persons and a revenue of £20,000, and which is an 
independent centre of population. During the year 1907 the municipality 
of Broken Hill was proclaimed a city. 

It was also enacted that all municipalities not receiving statutory 
endowment under the existing Act, if found on investigation to be in 
‘ necessitous circumstances, should be entitled to a sum not exceeding 
3s. 4d. in the £ on the general rate collected ; but if the revenues were 
sufficient to meet the reasonable requirements under proper management 
of the corporations, endowment would not be paid. When, however, the 
estimated responsibility for expenditure (transferred with the land tax) 
exceeds the amount of the suspended tax, the amount of 8s. 4d. in the £ may 
be increased, provided that the endowment were not greater than the excess 
of that expenditure. 

The rates are levied on the unimproved value, at a minimum amount 
of 1d. in the £, but if this rate proves more than sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the municipality, it may be reduced. Having levied the 
general rate of 1d. on the unimproved value, a council is empowered to 
impose, either on the improved or on the unimproved value, such additional 
rate as may be required. Special, local, and loan rates are to be imposed 
on the improved or unimproved value, at the optiom of the council. The 
conditions as to ratable value and the franchise of electors are similar to 
those of the Local Government (Shires) Act. 

Other important provisions are the power to borrow up to 10 per 
cent. of the unimproved value, such loans to be guaranteed by the 
Government ; redistribution and reconstruction of existing areas, so that 
the municipalities might form portions of shires; acquisition of land 
and works ; control of cattle-slaughtering and public health; dealing with 
noxious animals and plants ; safety of the public; regulation of hoardings 
and other structures; the appointment of auditors, and the inspection of 
accounts by Government examiners. The Governor is authorised to proclaim 
any park, road, bridge, or other public work as a national work to be main- 
tained by the State, but which may be handed over to the council at any 
time. 

Locat Government Act, 1906. 


The Local Government Act, 1906, deals fully with both shires and muni- 
cipalities, and came into operation on Ist January, 1907, as regards 
shires, and on lst January, 1908, as regards municipalities. It repeals 
the Local Government (Shires) Act, 1905, and the Local Government 
Extension Act, 1906, and consolidates their provisions. Under an 
amending Act passed at the end of 1908, councils nrust cause a valuation 
of all ratable land to be made at least once in every three years, provided 
that they may adopt for any period the whole or any part of the valua- 
tions in force at the close of the preceding period. 

Prior to the inception of the Local Government Act, 1906, a very small 
portion of the State had keen incorporated, as will be seen in the statement 
‘below, which gives the area incorporated and unincorporated in ae im the 
three great land divisions of the State:— 


‘Division. Incorporated. | Unincorporated. Total. 
sq. miles. Bq. miles. — . Ini'er, 
‘Eastern ee a 1,977 : 93,742 ‘95, 7D 
‘Central tone a Biya 88,579 8,156 
‘Western... tee, 22 125.215 125,498 


Total .. 2,330 | 307,587 | 310,367 
f 
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On 81st December, 1912, the area incorporated, excluding Lord Howe 
Island and the federal territory of Canberra and Jervis Bay, was as follows, 
the only part of the State unincorporated being that portion of the Western 
Division not included in municipalities. The population in the different 
groups is also given:— 


Area (sq. miles). Population. 

In Metropolitan Municipalities... _ 3s 149 nee 683,780 
In Country aaa ee es eee 2,853 oe 444,190 
In Shires... i eae wes ote . 180,567 ses 632,570 
Total (incorporated)... sais 183,569 ees 1,760,540 
Western Division (portion wifncorporated). . ve —:126,893 le 18,422 
Total wes see Bes ... » 309,462 oe 1,778,962 


Crry or SYDNEY. 


The City of Sydney was incorporated on 20th July, 1842, under the 
Sydney Municipal Council, the election of aldermen taking place on the 
9th November. The city was originally divided into six wards, but at a 
subsequent adjustment the number was increased to eight. 


Great dissatisfaction soon arose in the minds of the citizens as to 
the manner in which the affairs of the Corporation were conducted. A 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed in 1849 to 
inquire into the matter, and reported in favour of the abolition of the 
Municipal Council, with a recommendation that its powers should be 
vested in threa Commissioners. This was not carried into effect until 
1853, when the Corporation was dissolved, and its authority was trans- 
ferred to a Commission of three persons, who administered the affairs 
of the city from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857, when a new 
Council, consisting of sixteen aldermen—two for each ward, came into 
existence. By the Sydney Corporation Act of 1879 the number of alder- 
men was increased to twenty-four, being three representatives for each 
ward. 


Towards the close of 1900 an Amending Act was passed, dividing the 
city into twelve wards, each returning two aldermen. ‘The innovation of 
retiring the whole of the aldermen simultaneously was introduced, with 
a provision for the election of a new Council on the 1st December in every 
second year, re-election of qualified persons beiag permitted. 


Important changes were effected under this Act as to the franchise, 
sub-tenants and lodgers being placed on the rolls, also extended powers. 
were conferred on the Council as to resumption of lands for city improve- 
ments. \ 


The Sydney Corporation, Act of 1902 .consolidated the statutes pre- 
viously passed relating to the City of Sydney. 


In 1905 a further amending Act was passed to provide for the better 
governinent of the city, especially with regard to the control of hoardings, 
the proper cleansing of footways, the prevention or regulation of the 
smoke nuisance from furnaces and chimneys, the regulation and control 
of refreshment stalls and stands, the control of juvenile hawkers and 
shoeblacks, and the prevention of betting in public places, and the tenure 
of office of the aldermen was altered to three years. The Municipality 
of Camperdown was amalgamated with the City of Sydney as from lst 
January, 1909, and the Council now consists of twenty-six aldermen 
elected every third year by thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor is elected by 
the aldermen from their own number. 
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The Act of 1905 also regulates the election of the city members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, and of the Fire 
Brigades Board, and extends the power of the Council as regards resump- 
tions, in order to provide workmen’s dwellings, and further provision is 
made for the extension of the city boundaries. 


In 1908 an Amending Act was passed, containing several important 
provisions. Commencing with the year 1909, the Council must levy a 
rate, not less than one penny in the £, upon the unimproved capital 
value, which rate is to be in addition te any rate under the Act of 1902, 
the latter being 21d. in 1912. It is provided, however, that the total 
amount leviable shall not exceed the amount which would be yielded by 
a rate of 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and 2s. in the 
£ on the average annual value, taken together, of all ratable property. 
On the Council imposing such rate on the unimproved capital value, the 
land tax is suspended automatically. The valuation of the unimproved 
capital value is to be made at least once in every five years. The Council 
was empowered also to establish public libraries and milk depéts, to con- 
trol certain parks, and to widen certain streets. The Lending Branch 
of the Public Library, and various parks and publie ways were vested 
in the Council by the Government under certain conditions. 


The Sydney Corporation (Dwelling-houses) Act, 1912, enables the City 
Council to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to acquire 
land. 


GREATER SYDNEY. ; 


The amalgamation of the metropolitan municipalities is a question 
which has attracted considerable attention, and various schemes have been 
suggested. 


In 1902 a Parliamentary Select Committee collected evidence regard- 
ing a system of local government for Greater Sydney, but the matter, 
was not brought to a definite conclusion. In 1912 the subject was revived, 
and a Bill was introduced into Parliament for the constitution of a 
convention to formulate a scheme for the amalgamation of the local 
government areas of Sydney and neighbouring municipalities. This 
Bill was not passed by Parliament, but in 1913 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire regarding the establishment of a Greater Sydney 
Municipal Council, by consolidating into one central government the 
various local areas in the metropolitan district. 


The Report of the Commissioners was submitted .to the State Governor 
on the 20th November, 1913, and the results of the investigations are as 
follows :— 

In the first place it was recommended ‘that Greater Sydney should 
embrace the whole metropolitan area, and be divided into two zones, an 
inner and outer. The inner zone suggested, included sixteen muni- 
cipalities, viz. :—City of Sydney, Alexandria, Botany, Darlington, 
Erskineville, Glebe, Mascot, Newtown, Paddington, Randwick, Redfern, 
St. Peter’s, Vaucluse, Waterloo, Waverley, Woollahra. The islands in the 
harbour were also to ‘be included. After a period of five years,. the muni- 
cipalities of North Sydney, Mosman, Balmain, Leichhardt, Annandale, 
Petersham, and Marrickville were to be added. The outer zone is to 

. consist of the remaining municipalities, and portions of shires ee the 


boundaries prescribed by the Commission. Pe 


The Council is to consist of thirty-five members, twenty- eight of whom 
will represent the inner zone, and seven the outer zone, elected by four 
wards in the former, and one ward in the latter, and the aldermen ,are 
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-to retire simultaneously. The function of the proposed Council will 
-include the control of gasworks, electric lighting, hydrauhe power, 
ferries, parks, cemeteries, public health, town plauning, main roads, 
and other services already provided for, under arrangement with the 
local councils. It has also been suggested that the operations of the 
Tramways, Board of Health, Water Supply and Sewerage Boards, Har- 
bour Trust, and Vire Brigade Boards, should be transferred to the 
council, 


The powers of rating are defined to be:—Metrepolitan rate on unim- 
proved capital value, to defray cost of public health, town planning, 
and main roads, which might be fixed at ld. in the £; city rate (or 
general rate) for ordinary municipal services, which would be based on 
existing values in city and suburbs, either on unimproved capital value, 
or improved capital value, and on which there is no limit; and other 
special or local rates as required. With regard to existing debts, the 
Commission favoured a “ pooling ”’ system, as book-keeping is made more 
simple, and it is only necessary to levy one general loan rate for the 
whole area. New loans should only be obtained after approval by the 
-Governor-in-Council, conditionally on provision being made for repay- 
ment in fifty years. 


The construction of the North Shore bridge was also discussed, and it 
-was decided that provision should be made in the proposed constitution, 
for co-operation between the Council and the State Government. for the 
construction of the bridge. It was suggested that special powers should 
be conferred on the Council for raising a loan for this purpose, and for 
imposing tolls on users, as well as a bridge rate on the metropolitan 
area, and also to receive contributions from the Railway Commissioners 
for upkeep of permanent-way, &c. 


Other imposts were mentioned, such as wheel-tax, payment for services, 
&c., and the exemptions from taxation provided for in existing Acts, were 
also recommended. 


RATINGS. 


The Sydney Corporation Act of 1902 directs that improved property 
within the city shall be assessed at a fair average annual value, with an 
allowance for outgoings not exceeding 10 per cent., and the unimproved 
property at a maximum of 6 per cent. on its capital value; and on the 
value of such assessment a city rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ may be 
levied, exclusive of lighting. The rate stood at 16d. from 1891 to 1899, 
but was increased to 18d. for 1900, and 24d. for 1901. In 1902, it was 
reduced to 22d., and still further reduced to 21d. in 1903, which was 
also levied from 1904 to 1912. The Act provides for a special local rate 
not exceeding 6d. in the £ of annual value, for any work which may be 
for the particular benefit of one locality, but then only if two-thirds of the 
ratepayers of such locality petition for the same. Occasional advantage 
of this power has been taken for street-watering, though not of late years, 
and the amount now levied covers the expenses of street-lighting and 
street-watering. 

The other councils were formerly empowered to raise ‘revenue ky rates 
not exceeding 1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes and the same amount for 
special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street-watering. The amount 
of each rate was calculated upon nine-tenths of the fair average annual 
rental of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands let for pastoral, 
whining, or other purposes, and upon 5 per cént. of the capital value of 
‘the fee-simple of all unimproved lands. 
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equivalent to this maximum of 10 per cent. on the assessed annual value 
must be levied either on the unimproved or the improved capital value 
of lands within the reticulated area. 


On 30th June, 1913, there were fifty-two municipalities with water- 
works constructed under the provisions of the Act, and eleven with 
sewerage works. 


In order to aid municipalities in providing for the expenditure in 
their formative stages, the 1867 Act provided for endowment by the 
State during a period of fifteen years. In each of the first five years after 
incorporation, every municipality is entitled to a sum equal to the whole 
amount actually raised by rates or assessments; in each of the next 
succeeding five years, a sum equal to one-half; and in each of the next 
five years, a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount so received. After 
the expiry of these fifteen years, such assistance ceases, and‘further aid’ " 
from the State must be obtained by special grant. At the end of 1912 _ 
there were eleven municipalities entitled to statutory endowment. 


VALUATIONS. 


It has already been explained that under the Local Government Act of 
1906 the basis'of rating was changed. The valuations for 1909, 1910, 
1911, and 1912, therefore, cannot be compared with those of previous 
years, 


Property in the City of Sydney was in 1912 still rated on the basis of 
the annual rental value, and the following is a comparision of the capital. 
and annual values in the city during the three years 1910-1912 :— 


1910. 1911. 1912. 
£ £ £ 
Unimproved capital value... w. 19,9. 2,793 23,940,080 22, 9&8,480 
Improved capital value aae .. 52,142,200 55,520,640 57,395,288. 
Assessed annual value... ee v  —- 2,846,399 2,498,429 2,582, 733. 


VALUATIONS AND Rating UNDER 1906 AcT. 


Since lst January, 1908, under the Local Government Act of 1906, 
municipalities have been obliged to levy a genera] rate on the unim- 
proved capital value of all ratable land, and may levy additional 
general, special, local, or loan rates on either the unimproved or the . 
improved capital value. Municipal rates are no longer charged on the | 
annual value ; the oly rates based on that value are those charged by the 
Metropolitan and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 


The unimproved capital value of land is the-amount for whreh the 
fee-simple estate in such land could be sold under such reasonable con-~' 
ditions as a bond-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual 
improvements had not been made. 


The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-simple, 
estate of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could 


be sold. 


The general rate must be not less than 1d. in the £ on the unimproved 
capital value of all ratable land, and the total amount to be derived from 
the general rate and additional rates taken together muet nat exceed the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved value and 2s. 
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in the £ on the assessed annual value of all ratable land. In 1912 very 
few municipalities levied additional general rates, nearly all confining 
themselves to one general rate. The variation in the rates is rather 
remarkable. In the suburbs of Sydney they ranged in 1912 from 2d. to 
5d. in the £, and in the country from 1d. to 12d. The number of munici- 
palities levying the rates specified below was as follows, distinguishing 
suburban from country, and showing the unimproved capital value of the 
land in each class : — 


Number of Muntcipalities. Uplmproved Covial value 
General Rate Levied. ——~ 
Paria Country. raids Country. 
£ £ 

Id. and under 2d.... vas eet Nil. 21 Nil. 3,277,674 
2d. 7 3d... Hi ae 4 22 2,256,208 ~,886,027 
3d. ” 4d... Sc = 13 49 12,126,728 8,538,983 
4d. 7 5d... ea oa 19 31 11,134,807 2,846,590 
5d. * 6d... 7 aes 4 16 2,417,751 1,748,723 
6d. and over ts ase ast Nil. 10 Nil. 1,054,476 
: Total... er aes 40 149 27,935,494 | 20,352,473 


The majority of suburban councils levied rates between 4d. and 5d. ; 
the next in number were between 3d. and 4d., and the next between 2d. 
and 3d. In the country municipalities the proportions were different 
as the majority charged 3d. to 4d. per £, while the number between 4d. 
and 5d. ranged next, and from 2d. to 3d. in the third place. The muni- 
cipalities which levied 6d. and over in the £ were Braidwood, Wallsend, 
Warialda, and Wyalong, each 6d. Scone 64d., Lambton 7d., Bourke 
8d., Broken Hill 84d., Wrightville 9d., and Hillgrove 12d. These rates 
are exclusive of the amounts levied on mines. None of the suburban 
councils levied 1d. in the £; but this rate was imposed in six country 
municipalities, 


As regards other than general rates, one municipality levied additional 
general rates on the unimproved capital value, viz., Wilcannia 44d., 


and fourteen on the improved capital value, ranging from jd. to 2d. 
in the £. 


Seventy-two municipalities levied special and local rates on the unim- 
proved: capital value, ranging from 4d. to 24d. in the £, and twenty- 
eight on the improved capital value, ranging from 4d. to 2}d. in the £. 


Twenty-eight municipalities levied loan rates on the unimproved capital 
value, ranging from -),d. to 24d. in the £, and two on the improved 
capital value, ranging from jd. to 4d. 


The rates levied amounted to £1,444,644, of which £1,042,816 were 
general and additional general rates. 


As was anticipated under the new system of rating, the unimproved values 
were increased; the upward movement continuing in 1912. 
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In the following table the unimproved valucs and improved values for 
1911 and 1912 are compared :— 


Unimproved Value. Improved Value. 
Division. 5 
1911. 1912. 1911. 1912, Increase. 
£ £ £ £ per cent. 
Sydney—City one ...|23,940,030 23,988,480 | 55,520,640 | 57,395,288 3°4 
Suburbs... ...{25,942,704 127,935,494 | 63,855,054 | 67,480,676 57 
| on Soe fetus, co 
Metropolis... ...[ 49,882,734 51,923,974 |119,375,694 |124,875, 964 | 46 
Country aoe tes .++{19,961,743 |20,352,473 | 47,484,486 | 48,814,203 2°8 
Total ... vee ... 169,844,477 72,276,447 |166,860,180 |1 73,690, 167 4°1 
| 


The particulars in respect of unimproved values in former years were 
somewhat misleading, owing probably to the fact that in certain cases the 
town clerks furnished returns showing ratings before appeal in the pre 
vious year. The figures shown above for 1911 and 1912, on the other 
hand, represent the values generally as reduced after appeal. 


The difference between the unimproved and improved capital values is, 
of course, the value of improvements, and the following statement shows 
that in both the suburbs and country the value of improvements has 
increased :— 


Value of Improvements, 
Division, aw a 
1911. 1912. Increase. 
£ £ per cent, 
Sydney—City vi ...{ 31,580,610 | 33,406,808 58 
Suburbs... ...|._ 37,912,350 | 39,545,182 4:3 
Metropolja ». | 69,492,960 | 72,951,990 5:1 ‘ 
vountry * ‘is «.| 27,522,743 | 28,461,730 3:4 
Total is .. | 97,015,703 | 101,413,720 45 


The steady increase in the value of: improvements may be taken ag 
indicative of municipal prosperity, taken together with existing indus- 
trial conditions. Of late years, particularly in the citv and suburbs, 
there has been an increasingly marked activity in the building trade; 
old buildings have been demolished and have been replaced by more 
extensive structures, made still more valuable by reason of the increased 
cost of labour and materials. 


The unimproved capital value of ratable land in municipalities 
is £72,276,000, and in shires £97,461,000, the total being £169,737,000. 
If to this be added £10,000,000, the estimated unimproved value of 
unincorporated land in the Western Division, the unimproved value of 
the land of the State, excluding a small area exempt from taxation, is 
£179,737,000. The value placed upon land in the Western Division is 
2s, 6d. per acre, which is over 25 per cent. lower than in the shire in 
the west of the Eastern Division, with the lowest value per acre, and 
cannot be considered high. 
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The value.of improvements in municipalities. was £101,414,000, or 140 
per cent. of the unimproved value. In the suburbs it- was 142 per cent., 
and in the country 1389 per cent.. The yalue of improvements is not avail- 
able for ali the shires, but assuming that it is the same proportion of the 
unimproved value as the average in those which are known, namely, 
about equal:to the unimproved value, a--value of, say, £95,000,000 is 
obtained. In the Western Division it may be placed at £10,000,000, so 
that for the whole State the following values are obtained :— 


aif 


: : Unimprored Value of Land. Value of Improvements. 
_2” ‘Division, ; 
ii eh peta.’ | Poe | Per Aore. Total. heh Per Acre, 
: : : 7 
piety eA” oO £. £)£ ada £ £ £os. d. 
Sydney—City ... _—...| 23,988,000} 206 |7,210 2 0 | 38,407,000| 287 |10,041 3 7 


Suburbs _...| 27,936,000 49 
Metropolis ... 51,924,000 76 | 545 1 8 | 72,952,000 | 107 765 16 7 


303.17 7 | 39,545,000} 70 430 3 1 


' 
\ 


Country Municipalities) 20,352,000| 46 | 11 2 11 | 28,462,000] 64 bl 9 


Shires ... fae w».{ 97,461,000 | 154 0 16 10 | 95,000,000 |. 150 Q16 5 
Western Division (part) 10,000,000 | 548 .0 2 6 | 10,000,000 | 543 0 2 6 
ae lacorponced’ Rabanne) N pte tthe fox oe aed ea Mise Pools see Rare 
State 2: ...{179,737,000 | 101 | ' 018 2 [206,414,000 | 116 | 1 010 


; Finances, 

The Local ‘Government Act, 1906, prescribes that there must be a 
general fund in each local governing area (municipality or shire), to which 
must be paid the proceeds of all general and additional general rates, any 
moneys received by.way of grant, endowment, &c., from the Government, 
and other income not required by law.to be carried-to other funds. The 
expenditure from the general fund must be on administration, health, roads, 
azid other public services. : ’ 


In addition, in each local area there must be a special fund for each 
special rate levied, and for each work or service carried on by the council 
in respect of which the special rate has been made, and the fund may be 
applied only for the purposes of such work or service. A special rate is 
levied for a special purpose, and applies to the whole area. Likewise a 
loca] fund must be kept for each local rate levied, with similar restrictions 
to those in the case of special funds. A local rate is levied for a local 
purpose, and applies only to that portion of the area which is benefited. 
The expenditure of the local fund is restricted to work within or for the 
sole benefit of that portion of the area. 


Where any borrowed money is owing by a‘council a separate loan fund 
must be kept in respect of- each work or -service on which the loan 
has been spent. Except where a Loan Fund has its own revenue from 
rates, the attendant obligations, such .as provision for the repayment of 
principal and interest, -may be met by transfers from the General Fund 
or other appropriate fund. The-object of the loan, as a rule, determines 
the source from which the Loan Fund shall obtain its necessary revenue. 
When the leans have been raised for general purposes, transfers are made 
from the General Fund, and -the profits of trading concerns provide for 
the disbursements of their corresponding loan. funds. 
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The revenue of special and local funds may be used ina similar manner ; 
for example—Street Lighting Special Fund must provide ‘the money’ 6 
meet not only the ordinary cost of maintaining the street lighting for the 
year, but also ‘the obligations of the Street Lighting Ioan. Fund; and 
pened with. Sewerage, Water Supply, and other Special and Loan 

unds St Mac 


The above has reference more particularly to those Loan;Funds which 
must be kept in respect of loans, which were raised before the present Act 
came into operation, that is to say,—loans raised when the law did not 
require (as it does .now).a loan-rate to ,be levied to paysd terest | and 
provide for the extinction within | a fixed, period, ‘of each | loan. raised. 
It is apparent, ther fore, that all new loans will be self- -supporting, quife 
apart from, the question, thether the, loan undertakings are profitable or not. 
In these latter cases ‘the rt Heil may, either. use, profits to swell. the amount 
which is being provided, fo, xe repay, or, ‘retain. them. in the ‘working accounts 
of the undertakings (Oba an the Spesial, yoca, or Trading Funds, as 
the case may be).. 2 et 

The Regulations nde: ‘the Act iSteeribe: the. agai of accounts to. he 
kept. The accounts must be “Income and Expenditure. Accounts,” kept 
bv double entry, and each ‘‘Fynd’’, must have a separate banking account. 
Thus there is shown for each General, Special, Local, Loan or Trading Fund 
of each area concerned, a ‘Revenue Account” (or.Profit and Loss Account), 
giving the. total expenditure chargeable for the period (whether paid or 
unpaid); and the’ total income for the same period (whether received or 
outstanding). A balance-sheet is also shown for each Fund with appro- 
priate liabilities and assets. Only “realisable” assets may be shown, so that 
the whole of the roads, bridges, drains, and much other constructive work, 
which are taken to account elsewhere as assets, are here excluded. 


The Council of the City of Sydney conducts its affairs under the City 
Corporation Act, and therefore is not bound by the provisions of the 
Local Government Acts. With the exception of the Electric Light- 
ing Fund, the various accounts of the city are kept on a “cash” 
basis, and apart from the fact that those accounts show receipts and! 
disbursements in respect of both capital and revenue, the information. 
cannot in “many instances be allocated to the headings of expendi-- 
ture and income as set out in the system of accounts prescribed 
under the Local Government regulations. It is obvious, therefore, that 
when discussing the financial. transactions of the whole municipal area 
of the State an endeavour to collate similar information from two en- 
tirely different systems of accounts would serve no useful purpose, and’ 
the figures for statistical comparison would be of doubtful value. 


For the reasons stated above, the following particulars relating to- 
municipal accounts are divided into two parts, one dealing with the- 
City of Sydney and the other with the suburbs of Sydney and se 
municipalities. 


pone 


Crry oF SypNeY—ReceiPTs. 


The receipts from thé various funds, exclusive of the Electric Lightine 
Fund, in 1912 amounted to £483,783, the City Fund contributing £429,714, 
the Public Markets Fund £44,639, and the Cattle Saleyards Fund £9,434. ° 


The total disbursements exceeded the receipts by £24,220. Although 
abstracts of receipts and disbursements in respect of the Public Markets 
and the Cattle Saleyards Funds are shown in the city accounts, those 
funds are really subsidiary to the City Fund, their balances at the end 
of the year being transferred and shown as adjustments in that fund.” 
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The following is a statement of the receipts of the City Fund under 
‘appropriate headings :— 


i £ 
fe i General Purposes aes use ae eid w. 329,065 
ae Works ... xs Fes var ai va 7,452 
Health Administraticn. sae Lis a oe 14,551 
Public Services... ods eA ses aay eee 9,654 
Municipal Property ay, wh Ges oes See a6 52,277 
Miscellaneous .., Sys es ie sas a 16,711 
Total ee se bis ... £429,710 


Rates, ; £226,688, together with land tax, £100,267, form by far the 
greater part of the receipts under the heading “ General Purposes.’’ As 
provided by the amending Act of 1908, rating on the unimproved value of 
land was first brought into force in 1909, and that such a large amount 
.should be realised with the minimum rating of ‘1d. in the £ shows the 
, importance to be attached to the acquisition gf the transferred Land Tax 
as an addition to the city finances. The revenue from city improvements 
amounted to £1,121, or 15 per cent. of the total from works; resumptions 
were responsible for £40,489, or over three-fourths of the receipts from 
municipal property. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


The disbursements of the City Fund in 1912 amounted to £444,997, 
of the Public Markets Fund £60,226, and of the Cattle Saleyards Fund 
£3,780, making a total of £509,003. Shown under the same headings as the 
receipts, the following were the disbursements of the City Fund :— 


£ 

General Purposes wee bes es tee ee 39,305 
Works ... ead ane bee eae 68,815 
Health Administration. ese Bye wey ate 91,834 
Public Services.. ee aes eee sa5 Ges 55,136 
Municipal Property .. ate 27,384 
Miscellaneous Tinteweah, Sinking Fund, &e. ) .. 162,523 

Total ais ses wee «. £444,997 


Salaries, which amounted to £29,210, absorbed a very large share of 
the expenses for General Purposes. Out of the. sum spent on Public 
Works, Health Administration, and Public Services, streets, footpaths, 
&c., claimed £61,355, city cleansing cost £64,036, and street lighting £21,942. 
The large amount shown under “ Miscellaneous ” includes the Annual 
Debenture indebtedness, which in 1912 was £95,169 for interest, commission, 
&e., and £25,193 from Sinking Fund contributions. 

With the transfer of the Land Tax, the amending Act of 1908 provided 
that the.City Council should take over the control or bear the expenditure 
contingent to certain works and services hitherto a charge on the Govern- 
ment. As a result of this enactment the following items appear as dis- 
bursements in 1912:—Pyrmont ‘Bridge, £3,650; Medical Officer of Health, 
£800; and Traffic Regulation, £3,750. The three items mentioned are annual 
statutory payments to the Crown, as the works and services concerned are 
still under Government control. ° 

The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund, as stated, 
were £44,639 and £60,226 respectively, showing a deficit of £15,587 on 
the year’s transactions. Although the Queen Victoria Markets brought 
in revenue to the extent of £17,556, or about 39 per cent. of the total, 
that amount was insufficient to meet even the interest charges on Capital 
Expenditure and Sinking Fund contributions, which together amounted 
to £18,470. The total outlay was £25,475, or £7,919 in excess of the 
receipts. 
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The following statement shows the net result of the transactions of the 
year in respect of each source of revenue included in the fund :— 


Balances transferred to City Fund. 


Dr. £ £ 
Belmore Building... eee 965 
Fish Markets ... wee fae see ... 2,600 
Cooling Chambers __... see ion, Jen 208 
Queen Victoria Markets wes ats we 7,919 
‘ Municipal Market, No.1... see .. 588 
7 Ee No.2... ai te 40 
is No.3... <a we. 5,385 
Market Stores ... ia fa eet .. 892 
-—— 18,562 
Cr. 
Old Belmore Site Seu sc at .. 2,950 
Fish Agency Account... aes aoe ose 55 
2,005 
Net Deficit ... or ee £15,587 


The Council expended £3,780 on the Cattle Saleyards during the year, 
and received in return revenue amounting to £9,434, leaving a credit balance 
of £5,654 to be transferred to the City Fund. 


The next item to be considered is the Revenue Account of the Electric 
Lighting Fund for the year 1912 :— 


Expenditure. Income. 
£ £ 
Generation of Mipcticthy - 46,291 || Private Lighting .. iss we 124,497 
Distribution us a «. $82,754 || Public Lighting ... ae -» 19,823 
Management Ses eee .. 14,783 || Power Supply... .. 62,714 
Special Charges ... os «= :17,510 Rentals—Meters, Motors, Lamps, 
Bad debts written off ... se 225 &e. as 9,548 
——__—_—_—_|| Net Ravenns — Cormpany Pur- 
Total . . £111,563 chases ... w= 17,513 
Balance carried to Net Revenue Miscellaneous se wes 303 
Account we tts ... 122,762 
Total ... oe ves £234,325 Total... Sas ... £234,325 


Generation forms the largest item of expenditure, accounting for 41:5 
per cent. of the whole. Distribution cost 29-3 per cent., and Management 
13-3 per cent. The special charges were monthly payments on account of 
transferred customers to companies whose works were purchased by the 
City Council. They represent, however, the gross expenditure only, as 
after expenses of management, &c., have been deducted the municipality 
is credited with the balance, amounting to £17,510, as shown on the income 
side of the account. 


The sales of current to the public for light and- power amounted to 
£186,629, and the sales to the Council realised £20,335. 


The principal charges, out of a total of £85,690 against the gross profit 
of £122,762 carried to the Net Reserve Account, were :—Interest on Deben- 
tures, £39,695; Interest on Balances—Company purchases, £2,629; Sinking 
Fund contribution, £9,216; and Depreciation Reserve Account, Loan flotation 
expenses, &c., £34,150. It will be seen from the foregoing that the net gain 
for the year was £37,072, which, added to the net profit from 1911, viz., £1,817, 
gives a total of £38,889 credited to profit and loss at the end of 1912. 


\ 
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Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the Electric Lighting Fund 
on 31st December, 1912 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 
Debenture Loans... . 1,000,000 || Capital Expenditure — Land, 
Compan Purchases——Balance of Buildings, Machinery, Plant, 

Purchase Money 27,812 &e. . 1,325,060 
Sinking Fund .- 46,610 Goodwilla—Company Purchases 74,000 
Reserve and Suspense Accounts 156,301 || New South Wales Treasury— 

Sundry Creditors... 49,123 Sinking Fund Investinents ... 46,610 
Miscellaneous _... aa 1,149 || Other es a 35,291 
Balance—Net Revenue “Account 38,889 
Bank of New South Wales debit 
balance ... a 161,077 
£1,480,961 £1,480, 961 


The Loan Capital, which forms about 68 per cent. of the liabilities, 
returned 3-9 per cent. profit for the year; but consideration of the fact 
that the interest payments and Sinking Fund contribution for. the year 
amounted to £51,540, that £31,899 was allowed for depreciation, and 
that the Sinking Fund is represented by an investment of £46,610 in 
Government Stock, will show that the finances of the Sydney Electrie 
Lighting Fund are in a healthy condition. 


The following is a summary of liabilities and assets of all funds of 
the City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1912 :— 


Liabilities. bi a Assets. 

a 3 £ 
Debentures current ... 4,977,500 || Bank Balances, Cr. ... -- 235,085 
Bank Balances, Dr. 296,978 || Rates Outstanding 6,267 

Sundry Creditors wai ... 60,690 || Landed Properties, Baths, and 

Debenture Interest Account, Ser- Sundries ‘a . 4,187,711 

vices payable, and Sundries... 319,643 || Machinery, Plant, Furniture,. : 
Stores, &e. ... a 1,130,015 
Sundry Debtors dee 41,916 
Sinking Funds ... 355,524 
Investments 73,923 
£5,654,811 £6,030,411 


Notwithstanding the large Loan indebtedness the assets exceed the 
liabilities by £375,600. It should be noted that the Debentures include 
£1,000,000 borrowed in connection with Electric Lighting, and £875,000 
for Public Markets, and that as the proceeds of such loans have’ been 
spent on reproductive municipal works, such works should provide the 
anhual interest charges and sinking fund contributions. It follows that 
“rate” revenue is relieved to the extent that annual liabilities of this. 
nature are so liquidated. It is true that the Electric Lighting Fund is 
quite self-supporting ; but, then again, the loss on Queen Victoria Markets, 
which, as already stated above, was in 1912 £7,919, becomes a charge on the 
city rates. Landed properties, baths, &c., which comprise about 69-4 per 
cent. of the assets, include such large items ag Public Markets, £1,090,069, 
Town Hall, £530,602, Resumptions, £1,857,576, Electric Light Buildings, 
Works, &., £359,590. “The accumulated Sinking Fund, £355,524, as against 
a Debenture Debt of £4,977,500, must be regarded as a satisfactory cover. 
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“PROGRESS OF SYDNEY. 


The following. table is appended for the purpose of showing the progress 
‘of the city during the last four years :—. 


Particulars. | 1909. | 1910. 1911, 1912, 
“Area... .. Acres 3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327 
‘Population ... see, taee, Now 120,660 119,800 118,806 116,400 
£ £ £ £ 
Unimproved Capital Value 19,970,365 | 19,952,793 | 23,940,030 23,988,480 
Improved Capital Value ... 50,948,240 | 52,142,200 | 55,520,640 | 57,395,288 
Assessed Annual Value 2,292,671 | . 2,346,399 2,498, 429 2,582,788 
City Fund— 
Receipts—Rates... 202,272 206,461 221,450 226,688 
Land Tax 78,723 83,569 98,183 100,267 
All other sources 79,179 69,664 92,085 102,755 
Total 360,174 | 359,694 411,718 429,710 
Disbursements 333,062 385,947 407,055 444,997 
Public Markets Fund— 
Receipts 30,383:| 33,807 38,899 44,639 
Disbursements 34,048 43,557 46,666 60,226 
Cattle Saleyards Fund— 
Receipts .. 4. 26,666 | 18,568 17,315 9,434 
Disbursements... ts 16,619 8,146 §,381 3,78 
Electricity Works Fund— 
Expenditure 111,498 141,335 161,898 197,253 
Income 128,980 166,047 190,289 234,325 
Total Receipts—All Funds ” 546,203 578,116 658,221 718,108 
Total Disbursements—All Funds... 495,227 578,985 624,000 706,256 
-~ Liabilities—All Funds 2,994,579 | 3,794,063 4,310,441 5,654,811 
Assets—All Funds ... ¢ 3,677,159 | 4,318,028 4,845,111 | 6,030,411 
Loans outstanding 31st Dec. 2,679,000 | 3,231,900 3, 870, 600 | 4,977,500 
Sinking Fund 220,621 | 259,061 303,553 355,524 
: i 


The tendency of a city population as compared with a suburban 
>population is to decrease rather than increase. Three important factors 
have combined to make this particularly applicable to Sydney—private 
‘enterprise shown by the building of extensive premises designed almost 
entirely for business purposes, improved facilities for reaching suburban 
areas by quicker and cheaper means of transport, and perhaps the most 
important, the council’s policy of city improvement by demolishing 
delapidated buildings, and opening up new streets, which must force the 
“population outwards. 


The steady progression in the city finances indicated in the above 
statement is marred by the figures relating to the Public Markets Fund, 
which shows a loss on each year’s transactions, attributable almost wholly 
to the Queen Victoria Markets, which show a deficit of about £8,000 
annually. 
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Each year’s returns emphasise the rapid and at the same time profit- 
able expansion of the electric lighting undertaking. The lights were used 
for the first time on 8th July, 1904, when parts of the city were illuminated, 
and since that date great progress has been made, and the public parks as 
well as the remainder of the streets under the control of the council are now 
included. 


The cattle saleyards form another productive asset, the transactions 
showing each year an increasing surplus. 


Although additions are continually being made to the loans current 
it will be seen by a glance ‘at the above figures that the sinking fund 
obligations have been strictly fulfilled. 


SUBURBS OF SYDNEY AND CoUNTRY MUNICIPALITIES. 


As already stated, with 1908 a new era began in the municipal book- 
keeping of this State, and for the same reason that the accounts of the 
City of Sydney cannot be included with those of municipalities working 
under the provisions of the Local Government Act, the transactions of the 
latter for the years subsequent to 1908 cannot, with any advantage, be 
compared with those of earlier years when the accounts were kept on a 
“cash basis.” 


The value of the statistical information disclosed is somewhat dis- 
counted by the exclusion of particulars relating to Bega, Broken Hill, and 
Narromine for 1911, and Balranald for 1912, the municipalities in question 
having neglected to furnish the prescribed returns. 


ExpENDITURE. 


The total expenditure during 1912 by the various municipalities under 
the Local Government Act amounted to £1,309,611, which was £36,642 less 
than the income. The following statement shows the expenditure allocated 
to the various funds in 1911 and 1912 :— 


1911. 1912. 


Funds, 
SSihey Country. | Total. gre Country. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

General Fund... .-.| 458,220 | 320,042 | 783,262 || 535,953 | 384,400 | 920,353 
Trading Accounts F 9,708 | 90,247 99,955 8,078 | 106,035 |. 114,113 
Special and Local Funds 38,090 | 185,391 | 223,481) 46,434 | 228,129 274,563 
Loan Funds : -| 35,574 51,738 | 67,312 '| 34,581 29,709 64,290 
Reserves and Renewals 

Account vai oe 775 1,643 2,418 cas 1,859 1,859 
~ Gross Expenditure... 547,367 | 629,061 [1,176,428 || 625,046 | 750,132 | 1,375,178 
Deduct Transfers... ...| 45,806 | 59,373 105,179 ah 258 | 28,309 65,567 

Net expenditure _...| 501,561 | 569,688 |1, 7,788 | 721,823 1,309,611 


The greatest expenditure was naturally from the General Fund, which 
accounted for 70-4 per cent. of the whole, as against 73 per cent. in 1911. 


‘The trading concerns of the municipalities are gas and electricity ; the 
Special and local funds relate to water supply, sewerage, street-watering, 
street-lighting, old loans interest, and a few other miscellaneous matters. 


A review of the figures in the preceding table shows a substantial in- 


erease in the expenditure of each fund in 1912, indicating an increased 
activity in the management of municipal affairs. 
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Details of the expenditure from the General Fund are shown below: — 


1911, 1912. 
Source of Expenditure, — 
goa Country. | ‘Total. ae Country. | ‘Total. 
General Purposes— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Kates and _ interest : 
abandoned ... ove 2,399 2,407 4,806 1,377 2,251 3,628 
Administrative expenses} 48,925 53,115 | 102,040 45,475 53,246 98,721 
Public Works __... ..., 252,666 | 160,580 | 413,246 || 314,819 | 189,737 | 504,556 
Health Administration ...| 53,672 | 28,103 | 81,775 60,612 | 38,553 | 99,165 
Public Services... | 74,262 35,135 | 109,397 78,017 44,659 | 122,676 
Municipal Property | 16,797 | 19,844} 36,641 20,895 | 27,858 | 48,753 
Transfers ... ae 7,719 | 15,028 | 22,747 10,017 | 17,348 27,365 
Other oe ee Se 6,780 5,830 12,610 4,741 10,748 15,489 
Total expenditure ...| 463,220 | 320,042 | 783,262 || 535,953 | 384,400 | 920,353 


An amendment of the Local Government Act in 1908 provided that, 
except when exemption had been granted by the Governor, the cost of 
night-soil and garbage removal must be paid out of a Special Fund, 
and not out of the General Fund; and the cost of lighting streets and 
roads must also be defrayed from a Special Fund. When, however, the 
whole area of a municipality is within 20 miles of the General Post Office, 
Sydney, or when the whole area of a municipality is benefited. by the 
expenditure on street lighting, the council, in its discretion, may pay 
such costs out of the General Fund. 


The effect of this enactment is reflected clearly in the above figures, 
which show a greatly increased expenditure on Health Administration and 
Public Services. The cost of street lighting in the suburbs is still met out 
of the General Fund, and the expenditure on Public Services therefore is 
not affected by the amendment. 


Tke proportion of expenditure under each head to the total expenditure 
was as follows :— 


1911. 1912, 
Source of Expepditure. a ae ocare 

shape. Country. | Total. | ae Country.| Total. 

General Purposer— per cent.!per cent. per-cent.|/per Saute cent. per cent. 
Rates and interest abandoned| 0°45 0-8 0-6 O38 0°6 O-4 
Administrative Heperes | 10°6 16°6 13-0 8-5 13°8 10-7 
Public Works... es wf Aa 60:2 52°8 A8°7 49°4 54°S 
Health Administration . wf 116 8°8 10°5 11:3 10°0 10°8 
Public Services ... - ... oo! =16°0 10°9 13°9 14°6 11:6 13°3 
Municipal Property ... 3°6 62 47 39 73 5°3 
Trausfers to Loan Funds 17 4°7 2-9 18 45 3-0 
Other x aes 45 15 18 16 0-9 2°8 17 
Total 100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


aT 


Of the expenditure by municipalities, 10-7 per cent. was on administrative 
expenses, and 54-8 per cent. on public works. Of the administrative 
expenses, salaries were the largest. The relative cost of administra- 
tion in the eountry is high, being 13-8 per cent. of the total expendi- 
_ture; the suburban municipalities spend only 85 per cent. under thi 
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same heading. The significance of the foregoing remarks, showing the effect 
of the amended Act on certain items of expenditure, may be more readily 
‘understood by glancing at the relative cost of these items as set out in 
the above table. The high relative cost of administration in the country 
is due, no doubt, to the sparse population and small revenue of many of 
the country munivipalities. In such cases, the expenses on account of 
salaries, &c., would naturally be larger proportionately than in the more 
closely-settled localities in the suburbs. Public Services for 1912 include 
—~Pounds, £1,556; street-watering, £10,424; street-lighting, £65,616; and 
all other services, £45,080. The greatest part of the expenditure on Public 
Works was on roads, streets, &c., as will be seen below :— 


19iL 1012. 

Services, 7 
Saranep"| Comat. | tom. Sydney" | Cours | Tot 

4 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Supervision eae ete ws 9,715 5,907 15,622 
Roads, streets, culverte, &e.., | 232,726 146,253 | 378,979 || 285,850.| 169,976 | 455,826 
Bridges... Pes 493! 4,060 4,553 343 3,794 4,137 
Drains, sewers, &c. || ‘12,632 4,018 | 16,650 9,902 3,691 | 13,593 
Ferries, shart and Hijetties 3,275 3,050 6,325 3,461 1,710 5,171 
Sundries ... | 3,540 | 3,199 6,739 5,548 4,659 | 10,207 
Total ... — ...) 252,666 | 160,580 413,246 | 314,819 | 189,737 | 504,556 


Of the expenditure on roads, ‘streets, &c., in 1912, the amount spent on 
maintenance, renewals, and repairs was £213,500; £81,144 was expended on 
construction, £37,119 on street and gutter cleaning, £42,143 on kerbing and 
guttering, £44,528 on footpaths, and £5,053 on sundries, a large part of which 
-was absorbed by tree-planting. 


The Trading:Accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
will be treated later under those headings, and the special Water and 
Sewerage Funds will. also be discussed. 


Income. 


The total income in 1912 of all the municipalities brought under the 
provision of the Local Government Act, 1906, was £1,346,253, including 
£25,737 received : ‘as endowments or grants - eG the Government. Under 
the same funds as in the expenditure the income for 1911 and 1912 is 
shown below :— 


; 1911. 1912. 
Funds. a Wo |=, ie 
Pagano Country. Total, saa Country... Total 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
General Fund... ...| 483,721 | 331,217 | 814,938 || 537,244 | 383,497 | 920,741 
Trading Accounts 8,067 92,992 | 101,059 8,027 94,804 | 102,831 
“Special and Local Funds 32,668 | 194,388 | 227,056 40,523 | 249,259 | 289,782 
Loan Funds sas .| 43,983 46,298 90,286 42,408 48,057 90,465 
Reserves and Renewals 
Accoant a 799 6,088 6,887 3,810 4,191 8,c0l 
Gross Income __... emery 670,983 (1,240,228 || 632,012 779,808 |1,411,820 
Deduct Transfers... | 45,806 59,373 | 105,179 37,258 28,309 65,567 
Net Income... _...|_ 523,437 | 611,610 2,135,047 || 504,754 | 751,499 |1,946,253 


—— 
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Details of the items of the General Fund for 1911 and 1912 are as 
follows :— 


1911. 1932. 
Souree of Income. : ea 
Suburbs of Suburbs of 
Sydney. Country. | Total. Sydney. Country.| Total. 
General Purposes— £ £ £ £ 


£ £ 
Rateslevied (including interest)| 400,152 | 242,478 |:642,630 || 434,821 | 285,598 | 720,419 
Government Endowments, &c. 899| 6,001| 6,900 576| 6,562 7,138 


Sundries sea a ..| 7,782) 6,253) 13,985 9,218] 7,872] 17,090 
*Public Works... 23 ...[ $5,810 | 15,535 | 50,845 || 45,785 | 16,279] 62,064 
*Health Administration | 16,546) 13,413! 29,959 | 20,172! 16,717! 36,889 
“Public Services ... ees w-| 6,203 | 14,970] 21,173 7,016 | 14,631 | 21,647 
Municipal Property —... ...| 12,249) 24,862] 37,171 || 17,692] 30,136) 47,828 
Miscellaneous... esis | 4,630 7,705 | 12,335 |; 1,964] 5,702 7,666 

Total ..  ... —...] 483,721 | 331,217 | 814,933 | 537,244 | 383,497 | 920,741 


* Including Government grants. 


Comparing this statement with the expenditure of the General Fund, 
it will be found that the income in 1912 was £388 in excess. Included 
im the rates levied is an amount of £5,286, being interest due on unpaid 
tates. 

To the income from public works, the Government contributed £8,242 as 
grants for roads, streets, &c., and £690 as grants for ferries. 

Under Health Administration are included Government grants for 
Parks, &., amounting to £7,901. The Government also granted £362 
for General Purposes and Public Services. . 

Stating the income under each head as a percentage of the total income 
of the General Fund, the following results are obtained :— 


1912, 1912. 
Source of Incone. ta ; Suburbs 
ot Country.) Total. of Country. | Total. 
Sydney. Sydney. 

General Purposes— per cent.|per cent.|per cent.||per cent./per cent./per cent. 
Rates levied (includinginterest)| 82-7 32 78°8 80°9 745 782 
Government Endowments, &c. 02 1:8 0-9 01 17 0:8 
Sundries aa aa 16 19 17 17 20 19 

*Public Works ous | 73 4-7 6-2 85 4:2 67 

*Health Administration oa a4 40 37 38 44 40 

*Publie Services ... . ait 13 46 26 13) 38 2-4 

Muanicipal Property 25 U5 46 3:3 79 5-2 

Miscellaneous... 10 23 15 0-4 15 08 

Total... Nek --.| 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 || 100-0 1000 100°0 
! 


* Including Government grants. 

The bulk of the general income was received from rates, the average 
for all municipalities being 78-2 per cent. In the suburbs it was 80-9 per 
cent., and in the eountry 745 per cent. The next important source of 
income. was from Public Works, but it should be remembered that about 
14-4 per cent. of the contribution was provided by the Government by way 
of grants. By the transfer of the Sanitary and Garbage Services from 
the General Fund, as provided by the 1908 Amendment of the Act, 
Health Administration lost its most important facter of revenue, contri- 
buting only 40 per cent. of the total as against 9:8 per cent. in 1908. 
The difference is still more marked in the country, where the proportion 
was 15-5 per cent. in 1908 and 4-4 per cent. in 1912. In the suburbs, the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Board levies charges in addition to those made by 
the municipalities. si 
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SPEcIAL ANp Locat Funps. 


The expenditure and income of the Special and Local funds for the 
years 1911 and 1912 are shown in the following table :— 


Funds. 


Expenditure— 
Water Supply 
Sewerage ..; 
Sanita: 
Street Lighting 
Street Watering 
Old Loans’ Interest 
Miscellaneous 
Cemetery 


Total... 
Income— 


Water Supply 
Sewerage 


Sanitary and G arbage 


Street Lighting 
Street Watering 


Old Loans’ Interest 


Miscellaneous 
Cemetery 
Total... 


and Garbage 


1. 1912, 
Suburbs Suburbs 
ot Country. Total. of Country. 
Sydney Sydney. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Gee 70,814 | 70,814 vihaxe 50,704 
aides 8,094 8,094 Wensse 9,1 
15,747 | 78,226 | 93,973 || 19,544 | 106,558 
eas sate 19,281 | 19,281 ‘eae 21,979 
1,686 | 371 2,057 1,604 571 
6,265 1,298 7,563 3,856 704 
10,354 7,307 | 17,661 || 16,955 | 18,423 
4,038 | ...... 4,038 4,475 | ...... 
38,090 | 185,391 | 223,481 || 46,434 | 228,129 
waewen 71,961 | 71,961 Sain 78,535 
feeead 8,546 8,546 Wiieds 10,010 
16,506 | 82,290 | 98,796 || 20,199 | 108,820 
seer 20,512 | 20,512 Aa 22,088 
1,383 394 1,777 1,685 612 
6,373 1,374 7,747 5,689 967 
2,592 | 9,311 | 11,903 || 7,114 | 28,227 
5,814 |... 6,814 5,836 |... 
32,668 |194,388 |227,056 || 40,523 | 249,259 


Total. 


£ 

70,704 
9,190 
126,102 
21,979 
2,175 
4,560 
35,378 
4,475 


274,563 


78,535 
10,010 
129,019 


289,782 


BALANCE-SHEET, 


The financial position of the municipalities, as at 31st December, 1911 
and 1912, is shown by the following statement of liabilities and assets 
of the various funds :— 


Funds. 


Liabilities— 
General Fund .. 
Trading Accounts 


Special and Local Funds 


Loan Funds 


Reserves and Renewals’ 


Account 
Total 


Assets— 
General Fund ... 
Trading Accounts. 


Special and Local Funds 


Loan Funds 


Reserves and Renewals 


Account 


Total 


1911. 1912. 
Suburbs Suburbs 
of Country. Total. of Country. Total. 
Sydney. Sydney. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
53,531 46,685 | 100,216 || 70,474 61,531 132,005 
4,282 28,736 33,018 2,763 35,787 38,550 
8,474 |1,062,015 1,070,489 || 26,346 (1,084,325 | 1,110,671 
.| 769,783 613,722 1,383,505 || 760,033 | 634,100 | 1,394,133 
949 9,694 10,643 4,759 13,081 17,840 
ieee = ie | a Se 
:| 837,019 |1,760,852 |2,597,871 || $64,375 |1,828,824 | 2,693,199 
..| 250,675 | 410,251! 660,926 || 268,902 | 446,889; 715,791 
2,409 62,024 64,433 2,480 76,164 78,644 
23,094 |1,135,160 |1,158,254 || 35,892 |1,176,033 | 1,211,925 
.| 160,955 | 444,973| 605,928 || 158,201 | 513,883 672,084 
949 9,694 10,643 4,759 13,081 17,840 
.| 438,082 |2,062,102 12,500,184 || 470,234 |2,226,050 | 2,696,284 
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, Every municipality must keep a General Fund, and the liabilities 
consist mostly of temporary loans and overdrafts; but the assets are more 
than sufficient to meet. them. In only three municipalities in 1911 and 
four in 1912 was there an excess of liabilities. The liabilities and assets 
of the General Fund in the various municipalities, as at 3lst December, 
1911 and 1912, are shown below :— 


1911. 1912. 
Classification. suburbs Suburbs ee 
of Country. Total ot Country, Total. 
Sydney. Sydney. 

Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Temporary loans a ..{ 18,203] 11,980) 30,183 | 29,912; 17,062] 46,974 
Overdrafts ize As La 13 883 896)... 859 859 
Sundry creditors (including! 

amounts due to other ; 
Funds) ae sas «| 35,815 | 32,499 | 67,814] 40,562] 40,970) 81,532 
Other 34 ie eval!) [esses 1,373 1,373]... 2,640} 2,640 
Total Zea oe «..| 58,581 | 46,685 | 100,216 | 70,474) 61,531 | 132,005 
Assets— . — 
Outstanding rates (including 
interest) ... ans ...| 31,656] 60,741 | 92,397 | 34,471) 62,961; 97,432 
Stores and materials ... | 4,187] 6,042] 10,229] 5,448) 6,912] 12,361 
Bank balance and cash ...| 37,695 | 44,582] 82,277 | 33,887) 45,677) 79,564 
Land and buildings... «-.| 140,951 | 224,913 | 365,864 | 151,186 | 232,962 | 384,148 
Plant and furniture ... -. 24,277] 40,630) 64,907 27,408, 57,007| 84,415 
Other... re a ..| 11,909] 38,343/ 45,252 | 16,502) 41,369] 57,871 
Total vee see ae | 250,675 | 410,251 | 660,926 | 268,902 | 446,889 | 715,791 


The principal asset of the municipalities consists of land and buildings, 
which were at the end of 1912 valued at £384,148, or 53-7 per cent. of 
the total assets. Outstanding rates and interest amounted to £97,432, while 
bank balances and cash in hand were equal to £79,564. 


Loans. 


The total amount of loans raised during 1912 was £1,005,155, including 
£856,900 borrowed by the City of Sydney, £91,058 by the Suburbs, and £57,197 
by Country municipalities, and allowing for additions and reductions of 
secured overdrafts; while the sinking. funds were increased by £56,022, 
viz. :—City of Sydney, £51,971; Suburbs, £2,577; and Country, £1,474. Most 
of the new loans in the suburban’ and country districts were renewals. 
Apart from the liability of the State under the Country Towns Water . 
and Sewerage Act, the total. amount of loans outstanding at the close of 
the year was £6,463,696, and towards this amount there was at the credit 
of the sinking funds a sum of £387,118. 

_ Rates of interest ranged from 3 per cent., which was carried by 
£3,165, to 8 per cent., which, however, was payable only on £100; and 
the amount paid and due as interest on loans during the year was 
£253,162. The total indebtedness was £6,463,696, bearing an average 
rate of interest of 3-99 per cent., viz., 3:90 per cent. on ‘the loans of the 
City of Sydney, 3:81 per cent. on those of the suburban municipalities, 
and 4°17 per cent. on those of the country municipalities. 

The average rate of interest payable on all loans is scarcely, however, 
an index of the true value of municipal debentures to the investors, as out 
of a total debt of £6,463,696 the sum of £2,614,775 pays interest at 4 per 
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eent., £2,184,915 at 3% per cent., and £514,300 at 32 per cent. Of these 
amounts the metropolitan municipalities are responsible for £2,469,168, 
£2,184,915, and £507,300 respectively. The country municipalities ber- 
rowed “£145 607 at 4 per cent., £200,192 at 4% per cent., and £119,301 at 5 
per eent. 

The total debt per head of population living in municipalities amounted: 
to £5 12s. 10d., without allowance being made for sinking funds, while 
the yearly charge for interest is 4s. 6d. per head. These sums, compared 
with the resources of the municipalities, appear by no means formidable. 


The following are the outstanding loans on 31st December, 1912, and the 
sinking funds set apart to meet them :— 


Municipal Loans Outstanding. Interest pai 
Divi fer eres 

ay oven | London. Total. 1912. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney——City “és oe .-. | 3,927,500 | 1,050,000 | 4,977,500 355,524 194,153 
ay SubuEre perl sie 715,074 59,000 774,074 16,505 31,687 
Country .. Sag ae .-| 519,747 30,915 550,662 15,089 27,322 
Total ... wae £ | 5,162,322 | 1,139,945 | 6,502,236 387, 118 253, 162 


Temporary loans, amounting altogether to £97,305, which bear interest 
at current bank rates, and loans payable on demand amounting to 
£64,155, are excluded from the above table. 


The loans are redeemable at various periods from 1913 to 1945, and 
the total amount to be repaid in London was £1,139,918, or rather less 
than oneeighth of the total, and the total amount of debentures held 
locally was £5,162,321. 


The majority of the loans.are renewable at-maturity, and sinking fundg 
have been established in connection with several. of the issues, the 
aggregate amount of which, at the end of 1912, was £387,118. 


Under the Loca] Government Act, 1906, a municipality may borrow 
to an amount which, with existing loans, does not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the unimproved capital value of ratable lands. Where, at the com- 
mencement of the Act, any municipality had exceeded this limit, it 
could not borrow further until the total amount owing had fallen below 
the limit. \ 

Purposes for which loans may be raised are prescribed (a). for per- 
- Manent improvements or works; (b) for amy object which the: Council 
may legally effect ; and (c) for the repayment of former loans. All loans 
are to be borrowed on the credit of the municipality, and to be a charge 
upon the revenues. 


Tt has been explained previously that, in respect of municipalities 
operating under the regulations of the Local Government Act, a separate 
loan fund must be kept relating te each work or service for which loans 
are raised. There are, therefore, numerous funds relating to such matters 
as permanent improvements, town hall and other property, garbage 
service, wharfs, electricity, gas, cattle saleyards, street-watering, and 
others. : ‘ 

Tt has been considered inadvisable to show the revenue accounts of these 
funds, as their revenue practically consists of transfers from other funds 
to repay principal and interest, and there is a danger of duplication in 
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quoting them. The following is a statement of the total liabilities and 
assets of all funds at the close of 1912; but it is. incomplete to some 
extent, as several municipalities, where a loan related to a trading con- 


-eern or public work, have included the assets in the balance-sheet of the 
loan. fund :— 


Classification. gr apdncs Country. Total. 
Liabilities— £ £ £ 
Loane current 2s ‘ es wah “ 753,132 612,207 | 1,365,339 
Interest due and unpaid. a sis he pak 6,551 18,689 |  —- 25,240 
Other Mes me ox oh vee 350 3,204 3,554 
Total iy £ 760,033 634,100 | 1,394,133 
——— | —__ +-- —— —— 
Assets— 
Bank balancé and cash ... 4,841 18,591 23,432 
Sundry creditors Greladting amounts due from 
other funds) .. ed wis wad si 5,149 37,278 42,425 
Land and buildings ee “es “ee wes 101,883" 159,515 261,398 
Plant, &c. ... ad se ak eee one 24,691. 241,355 266,046 
Investments eae 259 sad <6 es 14,873.| 6,481 21,354 
Other ais io dee sss iss ee 6,764 | © 50,665 57,429 
Total... seb wie iyi £|° 158,201, 513,883 672,084 


The liabilities of the loan funds exceeded the asséts by £722,049, but 
against the loans of a municipality may be set its whole revenue and 
credit, so that there is no element of danger in the position as stated. 
F urther, the municipalities have inconvertible assets.in. the shape of.roads, 
streets, ‘pridges, and other :permanent improvements, which have been 
constructed out of loans, and which are valued ‘at over six millions 
sterling. Although these have not been included ‘in, the balance-sheet, 
they are very necessary for developing the various .localities, and add 
materially to their resources for rating purposes, ‘in : :the increased value 
they give to property, 

Sues. 

Since lst January, 1907, .134 shires have been working under ‘the 
Local Government Act, 1906. These shires are all in the Eastern and 
Central Land Division, 96 being in the former, and .38 in the latter. 
With the exception of 8 municipalities, the Western Land Division is un- 
incorporated. 

The shires vary in areaifrom 36 square miles ‘in Ku- ring- “gai, imme- 
diately north of the City of Sydney, to 5,730 square miles in Lachlan, the 
headquarters of which are at Condobolin. The smallest shires are in 
the most closely settled parts of the State. A _general rate, not less than 
‘1d. in the £, and not more than 2d. in the £, may be levied by shires on 
the unimproved capital value of all ratable land. ‘If, however, the 
general rate of 1d. is more than sufficient to meet requirements, the 
Governor may allow the rate to be reduced bélow 1d. In 1912 eight shires 
levied a rate less than 1d. 

' The rates levied in 1912, and the unimproved capital value of the land 
in each class are as follows :— 

Mo. of General Rate Unimproved Capital No. of General Rate Unimprov ed 


: Phires. cies in £. Value ot ae Shires. ies in£ Vatue 3 Lan 
3 4 3,774,321 24 1} 16,545,921 
2 § 1,695, 0p0 31 14 17,532,373 
3 2 2,585,098 98 2 ‘16,571,487 
42 . 1 37,682,502 — — 


1 ik 1,074,712 -| 13% sue £97,461, 454 
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In addition to the general rates shown above, local rates were also 
levied by several shires, ‘particulars of which are shown in the following 


table :— 
Shire. District. Purpose for which Levied. Amount of Rate. 
Berrigan... ..| Berrigan .| Footpaths and drainag<| 2d, in € on u.c. v. 
T»cumwal do do .. | 3d. in £ on u. cv. 
Finley... > .. : do do ..| 3d. in £ on u. ce ve 
Bland ..}| Barmedman .. .| Street improvements...! ld. in £ on u. c. ve 
Weat Wyalong do do .. | 24, in £ on u.e. v. 
Blaxland Porland : Roads and streets anc] 61. in £ on u. c. vy. 
; water supply. 
Blue Mountaing..| Leura ... 8 ...| Street lighting | #1. in £ op ue ve 
Bolwarra .| Phoenix Park... .| Drainage A Id. in £ on nu. ec. ve 
Lorn ... ee ..| Fire Brigade ... fad in £ oni ¢ ve 
fo ...| Street lighting dd, in £ oni. ce. v. 
do... oes ..| Parks ... tei ...| 9d. in £ on i. ce. v. 
\  Boree ..| Canowindra ... .| Street improvenients.,.| 3d. in £ on u. ec. v. 
Byron ...| Bangalow ...| Street improvements...| 2d. in £ on u. c. v. 
Cessnock .| Cessnock .| Fire Brigade ... fd. in £ on u. c. v. 
Kurri Kurri ... bes do abe | 4d. in £ on vu. e. v. 
Cessnock ...| Street lighting | gd. in £ on u. c, v. 
Crook well ..| Crookwell ...| Street improvements...! 2d. in £ on u. ¢ v. 
Dorrigo ... ..| Coffs Harbour ..| Fire Brigade ... | 4d. in £ on uc. v. 
Erina ..| Gosford “ ..| Street lighting Id, in £ on u. cc, v. 
Reclamations ... ..| Id. in £ on u.c, v. 
Gilgdodra .| Gilgandra ,| Street inprovements . | 41. in £ on u. c. v. 
Fire Brigade ... .| 4d. in £ on uc. v. 
Gloucester ...| Gloucester... ...| Street lighting and] 3d. in £ on u. cc. v. 
‘ street improvements 
Goobang ...| Trundle oes ...| Water sipale fe .| 3d, in £ on u.c. v. 
Hornsby... .-| Hornsby and Waitara] Street lighting ad. in £ on u. c. v. 
Pennant Hills, Bee- do _ | Id. in £ onu.c. v. 
croft, and Epping. 
Ku-ring-gai .| Wahroonga, Ware: Street lighting §d. in £ on u. c. v. 
wee, ‘Turramurra, 
Pymble, Gordon, 
Killara, Lindfield, 
-and Roseville. 
Kyogle .. ...| Kyogle ie ...| Street improvements... 3id. in £on u. c. v. 
Lake Macquarie..| Boolaroo and West] Fire Brigade ... ..| td. in £ on u. c. v. 
Wallsend. 
Boolaroo ..| Street improvements... }d. in £ on u. c, v. 
Rylstone ..| Rylatone .. | Street improvements, .| 3d. in £ on u. c. v. 
Tintenbar istonville .| Roads and streets .| 3d. in £ on vu, c. Vv. 
Wakool ... ..| Barham : .| Kerbing and guttering) 2d. in £ on u. ¢. v. 
Warringah .| Freshwater and Street ligating .| #d. in £ on a. c. v. 
Queenscliff, si 
Wingadee ..| Quambone .| Water supply ... ...| 78d. in £ on uc vo. 


The unimproved capital value of the shires in 1912 was £97,461,454, 
but it is not possible to give the improved capital value, or the assessed 
_ annual value, as the shires are not compelled to make these valuations. 
The total amount of general rates levied was £515,560, and special and 
local rates £8,925. These figures represent the rates actually levied in 
respect of the year 1912, and differ from the amount shown later, the 
difference being due to the inclusion of interest on unpaid rates. 

In several cases the general rate was not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments, and the State paid endowments to a large number of shires. 
Endowments are fixed every third year, and are determined according to 
the extent of the shire, the probable revenue from a rate of 1d. in the £, 
the necessary expenditure, the extent of roads and other public works to 
be constructed and maintained, and other matters. The endowment in 
any year is paid on the general rates actually collected in the preceding 
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year. There are six classes into which the shires are divided for endow- 


ment purposes, the classification for the three years 1912-15 being as 
follows : — 


54 shires in lst class receive no endowment. 


59 a Ist ,, 4, upto 10s, in the £ on General Rate. 
7 ” 2Qud yy ” 1» 153. ” ” 
5 x ord oy, ay » 203. re 4 
3 o» “4th ” ” oy 208, ” 2 
a ” 5th ww ” ” 308, ” ” 
il * 6th ,, 5, not less than 4J4. in the £ on General Rate. 


The highest endowment allotted in 1912 was 40 shillings in the £ 
to Bellingen shire, and, as will be seen from previous publications, con- 
siderable reductions have been made in the allowances by the Government. 
In 1912 the Government paid £372,952 as endowment to the shires, and a 
further sum of £29,868 was paid as grants for special purposes, making the 
total subvention from the State £402,820. 


INCOME. 


The principal ‘heads of income in 1912 were as follows; for purposes of 
comparison the 1911 figures are attached :— 


roll. | 1912. 

Varticulars, ; 
Income. Per cent. Income. Per cent. 

General Fund— £ £ 
General rates... vie ate | 463,501 52:3 517,025 | 51:7 
Government endowment oie .. | 319,593 36°3 372,952 37°3 
Public works 0.00. eee 45,831 53 45,152 45 
Health administration ... ane mad 3,998 O"5 4,886 05 
Public services 000 eee ss 8,769 1-0 9,232 0-9 
Shire property ... oe o ae 6,731 0°8 8,768 0:9 
Miscellaneous... ia hes ies 8,594 1:0 5,648 0°6 
Special and local funds aes ave oe 24,513 2:8 35,835 36 
Total Income... we £) 881,030 100°0 999,498 1000 


The proportion of general rates showed a decrease in 1912, being 51:7 
per cent. of the total income, as compared with 52-3 per cent. in the 
previous year. There was a slight increase in the Government endow- 
ment, while the income from special and local funds increased about 46 per 


cent., owing principally to the expansion in the Sanitary, Garbage, and 
other Local Funds. 


Of the total income in 1912, Government assistance, exclusive of grants 
for public works, provided 37-3 per cent., as against 86:3 per cent. in 
1911. The principal items in public works were contributions to roads, 
bridges, &c., £12,852; Government grants for roads, &c., £21,279; and 
the receipts from ferries, including Government grants amounting to 
£7,663, were £9,730. The principal item in public services was rent, 
&e., from public watering places, £7,480. The income derived from 
special and local funds, consisting of the proceeds of special and local 
rates and sanitary and garbage fees, claimed 3-6 per cent. of the total, as 
compared with 2:8 per cent. in 1911. 
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: EXPENDITURE. 


The following statement’ shows the expenditure during 1912 in com- 
parison with the previous year :— 


1911, : 1912. 
Particulars. z : | 

Expenditure.| Per cent. Epenaitary| Per cent. 

General Fund— £ £ 
Rates and interest abandoned w| 3,377 0-4 5,033 05 
Administrative orpenies os ..| 128,126 15-4 83,721 89 
Public works... a oe ..{ 647,220 178 773,479 82-9 
Health adminietration .. see +k 5,724 07 7,199 - 08 
Public services ... oh obs “ 15,410 19 15,809 17 
Shire property ... oes in ae 7,657 0-9 10,419 Il 
Miscellaneous... bs aie oe 3,743 0-4 3,397 0°74 
Special and local funds wae wit uae 20,949 2°5. 34,268 3-7 
Total Expenditure £| 832,206 100°0 933,325 100°0 


The expenditure on the whole, and taking item for item, differs to 
such a slight extent in each year that it is apparent that the councils 
now measure their necessities in conjunction with their estimated 
revenue. 

The administrative expenses were £83,721, or 89 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. This may be considered high, especially in connection 
with the expenditure on works and services, and suggests the possibility 
of too many shires. Of the administrative expenses, £32,761 were on 
salaries, £13,068 on advertising, stationery, printing, &c., £4,829 on 
valuation fees, and £15,777 on presidents’ allowances and councillors’ 
travelling expenses. The expenditure on works accounted for 82-9 per 
cent. of the total, and was more than double the gramts received from 
Government. The principal expenditure was £654,092 on roads, streets, 
culverts, &c., of which £337,308 were on maintenance, repairs, and 
renewals, £314,022 on construction, and £2,762 on sundries. On other 
public works—bridges,: punts, ferries, wharfs, &¢.—£45,041 were spent 
on maintenance and repairs, and £25,964 on construction. 


BaLaNcE-SHEET. 


The financial position of the shires on 31st December, 1912, was strong, as 
there was an excess of assets of £377,926. The combined balance-sheet of 
the shires on 31st December, 1912, appears as follows :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 

General Fund— £ £ 
Temporary Loans... .. 17,212 | Outstanding Rates... - .. $81,814 
Due to Trust Fund ... aes 56 || Stores and Materials Ao .- 10,740 
Sundry Creditors... ... 45,121 || Bank Balance and Cash ... ..» 149,378 
Due on Contracts... ae 829 || Sundry Debtors... Ss «= = 6,485 
Other ... bis se Se 176 | Land and Buildings ae + 66,636 

———— || Plant and i a ve ... 150,663 

Total, General Fund ... £63,394 || Furniture, &c. ee ce -» 14,828 

Special or Local Funds... .. 14,100 || Other eh = or a 980 
Total, all Funds... .. 77,494 . Total, General Fund ...£431,4)9 

Excess of Assets... a ... 377,926 || Special or Local Funds... .. 24,001 
Total ous oe +» £455,420 Total na a «- £455,420. 
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It will be observed that a very large proportion of the assets of the 
General Fund—£149,378, or about 34 per cent.—consists of cash in 
bank or in hand. Probably a large part of this amount represented 
endowments recently ‘received from the Government. The liabilities of 
the special or local funds consist for the most part of amounts due to the 
“General Fund and sundry creditors; and the assets, sundry plant, and 
buildings appropriated to these funds at their inception, outstanding 
fees and rates, and bank balances. 


Taxation BY LocaL GovERNING Bopiss. 


The total revenue collected by all the local governing bodies from 
rates and charges amounts to £2,373,556, equal to £1 %s. 8d. per head 
of the population residing in the taxable districts. This sum includes 
£1,145,152, tates collected by municipalities; £524,548, rates collected 
by shires; and £708,856, rates collected by the various Water and 
Sewerage Boards referred to later. The distribution of the total amount 
is as follows :— 


Local Bodies. GeneralRates| $Pecial and | ota, Por head. 

£ | i £ £a. d. 

Municipalities ony eae or ...{ 1,041,362) 103,790 1,145,152! 1 010 

Shires fey Fee ANS Sue’ -ox| 518,788 8,760 524,548 | O17 0 

Metropolitan water and sewerage charges) 637,711] —....-. 637,711 | 016 5 

Hunter District water and sewerage 66,145} a... 66,145 | 014 5 
charges. 

Total see ee vo £) 2,261,006 | 112,550 2,373,556 | 1 7 8 


Boarps aNnp Trusts. 


In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, there 
‘are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction. The control of the 
water supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is 
placed under separate boards. The Metropolitan and the Country Towns 
Water Supply and Sewerage Acts, the Fire Brigades Act, the Sydney 
Harbour Trust Act, and the Metropolitan Traffic Act, were all passed 
with the object of extending the principle of local government, and 
boards have been established to carry out the provisions of some of these 
Acts. 

The majority of the Boards dealing with local affairs have jurisdiction 
within the metropolitan area, and work mainly in connection with the 
local municipalities, although possessing powers independent of those 
bodies. In 1900 the Metrapolitan Traffic Act was passed, which gives the 
complete control of street traffic, and the licensing of public vehicles, drivers, 
and conductors, to the Inspector-General of Poliee, and the Motor Trafic 
Act of 1909 places ‘the supervision of motor vehicles under the same 
authority. ae 

The Metrepolitan Board of Water Supply and-Sewerape was established 
in 1887, and the Hunter District Board in 1892, and a xeference to their 
transactions will be Tound in subsequent pages. 

The Sydney Harbour Trust was established in the year 1900, and a 
description of ‘its. functions will ‘be found in the chapter of this Year Book 
dealing ‘vith “ Skipping.” 
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Boarp oF Frre ComMISSIONERS. 


The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, which came into operation on Ist January, 
1910, repealed the Act of 1902. At the commencement of the Act the 
provisions were applied to the City of Sydney, to forty-one suburban 
municipalities, to eighty-five country municipalities, and to parts of six 
shires as notified in the Government Gazette; they may be extended to 
other districts by proclamation. The provisions of the Act were extended 
during the year 1910 to part of one additional shire, and at the beginning 
of 1911 to one country municipality and areas in two shires; and‘ during 
1911 three municipalities and the area in one shire were withdrawn, while 
in 1912 five new areas were constituted, and one withdrawn, the total 
districts existing at the close of 1912 being 81. 


The administration of the Act is placed in the hands of a Board of 
Fire Commissioners, consisting of five members. The councils of the 
metropolitan municipalities, the councils of the country municipalities 
and shires, the insurance companies, and the volunteer fire brigades 
each elect one member ; and the president is appointed by the Governor. 
The Board may group together any municipalities or shires, and con- 
stitute them a fire district, and must estimate each year the amount 
to be expended in each district. The three parties—municipalities and 
shires, the insurance companies, aud the Government—each contribute 
one-third of this amount to the Board. Where a fire district contains 
more than one municipality or shire, the amount of contribution 
is apportioned according to the average aunual value in the case of 
the City of Sydney, and to the assessed annual value under the Local 
Government Act of 1906 in any other municipality or shire. Where 
the Act applies to the whole of a municipality or shire, the contribution 
must be paid out of the City Fund of Sydney, and out of the general 
fund of any other municipality or of a shire. Where the Act applies to 
part only of a municipality or of a shire, the council must raise the 
required amount by a local rate in such part. 


The estimates adopted by the Board for the year 1913 amounted to £76,758 
for the Sydney Fire District and £34,887 for other districts—a total of 
£111,645; the contributions levied upon the municipalities and shires, the 
insurance companies, and the Government therefore amounted to £37,215 
respectively. 


The calls attended, during 1912 numbered 1,931, of which 722 were 
in the Sydney district. Particulars are shown below:— 


Sydney Country 
Calls, District. | Districta, | Total. 


False alarms eT we 163 16 179 
Chimney alarms ... ee oe 37 27 64 
Fires—Slight 1 ax oo 950 528 1,478 
y»» Serious... , vas aie 22 4 26 
» Total destruction... ae 37 147 184 


Total .. .. ../ 1,209 | 722 1,931 
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The following table shows the Revenue Account and Balance-sheet for 
the year ended 31st December, 1912 :— 


Revenve Account, 1912. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
+ 
£ £ 

Balance from 1911.. Ban .. 18,778 || Administration ... avs . ~=—-4, 818 
Subsidy from Government ... 90,288 |] Salaries—Permanent ics we 81,773 
Subsidy from Municipalities and Salaries— Volunteer “ a» 9,206 
Shires ... 30,288 || Buildings, repairs and alterations 1,633 
Subsidy from Fire InsuranceCom- Plant, stores, and clothing we = 4,548 

panies ... ae tks .. 380,288 Electrical work, telephones, fire 
Other sources si dea we 4,218 alarms, &c. ie 569 
Horses, fodder, harness, Re 4,477 
Lighting and fuel . sa ae 1,722 
Miscellaneous As sos we 11,712 
Balance waa ea ae «. 18,407 
Total Ae ia ..-£108,860 Total ... eae ie +-£108,860 


BaLaNcg-sHRET, 1912. 


Liabilities, Assets, 
£ £ 
Fund Account... wee .» 31,945 || Lands and buildings ie ee 11,356 
Sinking Fund ses ae .. 5,115 || Plant, stocks on hand, &c. we 44,758 
Revenue Account ... hss ... 18,407 || Sundry debtors... wat a 64 
Other see Si a . 2,721 || Bank balance and cash ..,. «~~: 2,010 
Total oo .. ean £58,188 Total... ve vee ene, £58,188 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON LocaL Works. 


Excluding the expenditure on works of national importance, the Govern- 
ment has expended no less than £45,615,000 on works of purely local 
character. It was not to be expected that the division of the State into 
local government districts would be followed by an entire stoppage of 
expenditure on works of local interest by the Central Government, but the 
larger portion of the works previously undertaken by the Government 
are left to the local authorities, who, having to provide the revenue, should 
see that it is laid out to the best advantage. The expenditure by the 
Government on account of works which may be classed as local, during 
the last ten years, is given below :-— 


Year ended 30th Total Per | Year ended 30th Tota) Per 
June. Expenditure, head. | June. Expenditure. head. 
£ 8B dd £ op. de 
1903 1,349,100 19 2 1908 837,000 10 6 
1904 768,400 10 9 1909 896,000 11 2 
1905 641,300 8 9 3910 816,000 911 
1906 655,400 8 9 1911 $07,000 ll 1 
1907 é 887,000 ll 7 1912 1,09) ,600 12 10 


“ 

The arncunts given above are approximate, and include the expen- 
diture from loans, consolidated revenue, and from Public Works Fund, 
but the endowments to municipalities and shires have not been taken 
into account. The expenditure on the Burrinjuck Reservoir and 
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Northern Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme has also been excluded. The 
large decline from 1903 to 1906 is due chiefly to the smaller borrowing 
policy of the Government, while the increase during the later years is 
caused by the operation of the Water and Drainage Act and a consider- 
able expansion of tramway construction, harbours and rivers, water 
supply and sewerage, dc, 


Warer Suppiy ror Countrr Towns. 


‘The Country Towns Water Supply. and Sewerage Act of 1830 was 
passed with the object of assisting municipalities to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of June, 1913, fifty- 
two municipal councils had availed themselves of the privileges offered 
4s. regards the former service, and works were under construction in 
ther municipalities. ; 

Lhe amount required for carrying out the works is advanced by the 
‘State. he municipality, however, has the option of supervising and 
constructing the works, failing which the Government undertakes these 
duties. Under the original Act, the sum advanced was to be repaid by 
instalments, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., on the unpaid 
balances, each annual instalment to be equal to 6 per cent. of the total 
cost, and the first payment to be made twelve months after the date of 
the transfer of the works to the municipality ; but as it was found that the 
municipalities which had contracted liabilities in respect of water supply 
works were unable to comply with these conditions, the Government, in 
1894, passed an amending Act which granted them more favourable 
‘terms, the rate of interest being reduced to 3$ per cent., and the number 
wf yearly repayments fixed at a maximum of 100. Under the amending 
Act of 1905, the rate of interest is fixed at 4 per cent. per annum. This 
Act alse-provides for the-issue of licenses to workmen, for the recovery of 
rates, and for making by-laws for the aysessment of lands, and for other 
purposes. ; 

The following is a statement, as at 30th June, 1913, of the water- 
‘works completed and handed over by the Government, with the amounts 
axpended, and the sums payable annually for the period of 100 years :— 


Amount of Amount Amount of Amount 
Municipality. Debt (as Payable Municipality. Debt (aa Payable 
gazetted). Annually, gazetted). Annually. 
£ & ! & & 
‘Albury .. ms oe 41,000 1,483 Junee .. oe os 42,000 1,519 
urrmittake oe ie 40,718 1,474 -|| Katoomba “ ee 20,780 88d 
‘Ballma .. ie Se 17,652 664 Kiama .. ee ns 073 256 
Pelranald ok es 6,000 217 Lismore us as 18,626 718 
Bathurst an a 65,7384 2,019 Lithgow oe o 35,732 1,441 
Berry ow. 4,380 ‘159 Mittagong... 11,998 ‘54 
Blayney... se aie 20,771 380 Moaina .. ie as 7,601 275 
Bourke .. ety en 13,436 486 Moree .. a ae 12,940 59 
Wowral .. a on 872 6L Moss Vale a oe 13,000 ‘£70 
‘Casino .. as a 12,246 456 Mudgee ve aa 19,947 TAT 
Cobar... ss as 26,011 999 Murwillnnbah a 518 22 
Conilobetin o ~ 2,059 297 Nowra .. ve Ms 13,259 483 
Cooma . ors a 17,964 766 Nyngan oa is 10,219 369 
Coonenihite 10,214 837 ||| Orage... 40,323 1,07 
Covtentendra ” 22,916 876 Parkes oe 22,000 798 
‘Corpewa .. 11,349 506 Piston oe 17,104 680 
Cowra .. 15,847 ‘689 Singleton ae ‘ 22,977 980 
Derifltqain 18,868 682 Tomut.. ... 10,288 
Dubbo .. 223 B4s Wargea Wagra . 41,588 1,518 
Forbes .. 20,021 1,287 Warren... 5,819 2 
@oulburn 56,571 2,056 Wellington... 18,433 706 
‘Snlagni * 14, 4B Wentworth ... 4, 145 
‘eaneedab. i 7 34,881 634 Wiican 7 303 
ee sea FU,075 B24 
i Za) . af 4 470 - —_— 

-fasilderie a 7 8,538 a5 Wotal Z| (800,455 BA, B51 
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At Forbes, Hay, and Wilcannia, the works were constructed by the 
municipal authorities, and the expenditure shown in the-table is not the 
actual cost of the works, but the Government valuation. 


The combined financial statements—revenue account and’ balance-sheet' 
—of the municipalities which maintain waterworks are shown below. 
The revenue account was as follows for 1912 :— 


Expenditure. | Income. 
: £ ; £ 

Management es wee .. 12,562 || Rates levied... wee tees «. =60,216 
Working and maintenance ... 20,632 || Meter rents ... vipy “Shee oie 275°. 
Repairs and renewals we .. 93,491 || Water sales... a ws we 22,382 
Interest payable to Government... 29,887 || Garden charges, &c. . ase ww. 5,682 
Other... os see ace we = 4,132 

Total... ae sa + £70,704 Total... oe wn ..- £78,535 


Of the expenditure, management charges accounted for 17°8 per cent., 
working and maintenance for 29°2 per cent., repairs and renewals 4°9. per 
cent., interest: payable to Government 42°3 per cent., and miscellaneous 
items 5°8 per cent. 


Rates contributed 64:0 per cent. to the income, meter rents 0-2 per cent., 
water sales 28-5 per cent., and garden charges, &c., 7-3 per cent. 


The combined balance-sheet, on 31st. December, 1912, was as follows:— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 
Amount for which liable to Go- Waterworks—plant, buildings, 
vernment #3 : . 862,743 &e. at ade oh « 881,461 
Interest due to Government and Outstanding rates... Kee + 12,820 
unpaid .., sie is - 82,6387 : . , 
Bank balances and cash in hand 21,378 
Sundry creditors ... is . 16,382 
Stores and materials... sak 3,095... 
Sundry debtors... wee .. =—:21,216 
Fixed deposits (including interest) 5,305 
Total ee wae .. £911,762 Total ea ie w+ £945,275 


The total amount advanced by the Government was £878,969, of which 
£16,226 has been repaid, and the former sum practically represents the’ © 
present value of the services; but where the works were not constructed. 
by the Government, the value is’ included-as an asset. of the loan fund. 
A eonsiderable: amount of rates was outstanding on: the date mentioned, * 
while the bank balances and cash in hand were also large, and, on the 
whole, the assets exceeded the liabilities by £33,513. oe, 
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SEwersaGe Works. 
Only eleven municipal councils have taken advantage of the Act provid- 
ing for the construction of sewerage works in country towns, and the 
capital debt and annual repayments on 30th June, 1918, were as 


follows :— 


Amount of Amount Amount of Amount: 
Municipality. original payable Municipality. original payable 
Debt. Annually, Debt. Annually. 
£ | ¢£ £ £ 
Ballina 327 20 Lismore 28,368 1,067 
Blayney 429 | 26 || Narrandera 10,064 464 
Casino 3,023 129 Parramatta 66,011 2,387 
Coraki 1,214 69 || Tamworth ... 1,217 56 
Forbes 1,624 59 | 
Hay ... ats 22,368 809 |; Total... £| 169,393 6,479 
Katoonba .. 34,748 1,393 


Other sewerage systems are in existence in several places, but they have 
been constructed altogether apart from the Act, and with few exceptions, 
the operations have been on a minor scale. The general system of 
sewerage in the metropolitan area has superseded the isolated systems of 
some of the suburban districts. The Metropolitan Board has assumed 
control of the sewerage constructed by the City of Sydney and by various 
suburban municipalities. 

In addition to the assistance granted for the works mentioned above, 
the Government has advanced a sum of £291,121 for water trusts, swamp 
drainage, bores, garbage destructors, and other services, which is pay- 
able by annual instalments, and the amount outstanding on 30th June, 
1913, was £264,588. 

Some of the municipalities named in the ‘above table do not levy special 
sewerage rates, and therefore do not keep a separate account. The com- 
bined financial statements of the other municipalities are shown below. 
The revenue account for the year 1912 was as follows :— 


Expenditure. Income. 
£ £ 

Management .. ote 1,410 || Rates levied ... ee See 8,343 
Working and maintenance.. 2,565 || Other .., eve ee vee 1,667 
Repairs and renewals , 233 
Interest payable to Government . 4,425 
Other ... a ete wee 557 

Total ... on on -. £9,190 Total ... ~-£10,010 


Practically the only source of income is from rates. Of the expenditure, 
management charges took up 15°3 per cent., working and maintenance 
27-9 per cent., repairs and renewals 2°5 per cent., interest payable to 
Government 48-2 per cent., and other expenses 6-1 per cent. The combined 
balance-sheet was as follows :— 


Liabilities, 


Amount of Capital Debt for which 


liable to Government «. 144,189 
Interest due to Government and 
unpaid... aes nae ewe «=- 4,881 
Sundry creditors oe =o aes, 012 
Total... + ves £150,082 


1 Assets. 
£ 

Works iat toe « em 145,276 
Outstanding rates ... oss ~~ 1,078 
Bank balance and cash ... . 2,209 
Stores and materials nee see 154 
Sundry debtors... oa os 1,331 

Total... i sas -- £150,048 


SE 
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Two of the municipalities showed an excess of liabilities amounting to 
£2,523, the others showing an excess of. assets of £2,489. On the whole 
there was an excess of liabilities amounting to £34. 


GAS-WorRKS, 


The Municipalities Act authorises the construction of works for public 
lighting, and enables municipalities to provide private consumers with 
gas. In addition, acetylene gas plants have been established in fifteen 
municipalities, 


The operations of the municipalities with gas-works in 1912 will be 
seen from the subjoined statements showing the trading fund revenue 
account and balance-sheet, and the loan fund balance-sheet. The. first 
statement is the trading fund revenue account, and partioulars for 1911 
are appended for purposes of comparison :— 


Expenditure. 1911, 1912. Income. 1911. 1932, 
} 
£ £ £ £ 
Manufacture ... ...| 29,942 | 383,836 | Private lighting ...) 43,183 | 46,523 
Distribution... 2,931 3,806 || Public lighting | 9,258 | 10,177 
Management expenses| 5,323 6,335 || Sale residual prea’ 5,806 6,157 
Public Renee [| 2,749 2,747 || Other ... Ue 252 395 
Other .., we 4,564 2,156 
Total... £) 44,909] 48,890 Total... £) 58,499 | 63,252 


On the total operations for 1912 there was a gross profit of £14,362, 
none of the municipalities showing a loss. The manufacture of gas 
accounted for 71:2 per cent. of the expenditure, as compared with 66-7 
per cent. in 1911, and private lighting for 73-6 per cent. of the income 
as against 73°8 per cent. in 1911. 


The gross profit was, reduced in the Net Revenue Appropriation Ac- 
count, which is not shown here, by charges amounting to £15,140. Transfers 
to the loan fund included £5,194 for payment of interest, and £3,483 for 
other purposes; and the net profit for 1912 was £672, which, added to the 
credit balance of £12,771 brought forward from 1911, leaves £13,443 to be 
earried forward. 


The next statement is the balance-sheet of the trading account for 
1912 :— 


Liabilities, Assets. 
£ £ 
Due to other Funds ee .. 2,667 | Materials, stock, &c. a «. 38,298 
Sundry creditors ... ie .. 20,210 || Sundry debtors, including a amounts 
Reserves... ‘ana woo vee =O TZ due from other funds .. «+» 13,368 
Fixed deposits tee beg at 1,573 
Bank balance and cash .. fee 6,649 
Total .... be! .-. £26,049 Total ore ace «.. £59,888 


The total excess of assets amounted to £33,839, to which each muni- 
cipality, with three exceptions, contributed. 
93791—B 
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. The following balance-sheet of the loan fund really shows the value of 
the assets of this trading concern for 1912 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 

Loans current... ... 135%,607 || Land and buildings oe ws 31,992 
Interest accrued not paid... .. 2,071 || Plant, &. 0. ses .. 160,312 
Due from other funds ae ys. 14,431 

Investments ae ahs we = 5, 916 

Other as aa os we 1,957 

Total oo... u. £153,878 Total =... sss 204,608 


Against a total loan indebtedness of £153,678, the municipalities had 
assets valued at £204,608, the excess of assets being substantial. Of the 
assets, land, buildings, plant, &c., made up 89°1 per cent.; amounts due 
from other funds, chiefly trading pecomats 7-1 per cent.; and invest- 
ments, &¢., 3°38 per cent. 


E.ectricity Works. 


The following municipalities have erected electric lighting plants :— 
Sydney, Redfern, Broken Hill, Moss Vale, Newcastle, Penrith, Tamworth, 
Young, and Inverell. These works were erected under special Acts, as 
electric lighting may not be undertaken without the authority of a special 
Act. 


Dealing with the electricity works in a similar manner to the gas- 
‘works, the following accounts show the results of the operations in 1912 
in respect of municipalities operating under the Local Government Act, 
Sydney electric lighting undertaking having already been dealt with. 


The trading revenue account for 1911 and 1912 shows :— 


Expenditure. 1911. 1912. Income. 1911. 1912. 
£ £ £ £ 
Generation ies ...| 18,322 | 18,611 || Private lighting ...| 9,478 | 18,787 
Distribution ave ..| 1,957 3,476 || Public lighting -| 9,569 | 12,414 
Management, &c. ..-| 1,930 | 3,377 || Powersupply ... ..| 5,373 | 6,580 
Special charges ... 1,046 390 || Rents of meters, &. ... 297 862 
Reserves (renewals and || Other... ais asd 469 236 
repairs) vee Codll - aeeeed 401. | 
Public lighting ... 1 2,090 | 2,276. 
Other oe ee or 56 446 
Total ... £| 20,401 | 283977 Total... £| 25,186 | 39,579 


Generation of electricity is the largest item of expenditure, accounting 
- fon 64-2 per cent. of the whole. Distribution of the current cost 12:9 per 
cent., and management 11°7 per cent. The gross profit of this concern 
to. the municipalities combined was £10,602; but the transactions of the 
Net’ Revenue Appropriation Account (not included here) show a debit 
balance of £4,309 to be carried forward to the next account. This 
‘unsatisfactory result was brought about by the -burdenang of the debit 
side of the account with amounta-transferred‘te-the, loan: fund, 


oa 
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The balance-sheet of the trading fund for 1912 is as follows :— , 


Liabilities, Assets. 
£ Fo 
Due to other funds... ... aie 9,597 Materials, stock, &c. ... ae 5,644 
Sundry creditors... eas aie 2,974 Sundry debtors .. whe 8,925 
Bank badanes and cash.. nas 4,044 
Other ... i re Abs 143 
Total... bs £| 12,501 Total... be £| 18,756 


The last statement is the balance-sheet of the loan fund for 1912:— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 

Loans current: .. ...| 123;273 || Land and buildings... ee 9,552 
Interest accrued not ot paid | 18,832 | Steam plant... sf 82,887 
Other ss 3,554 || Dynamos... aiie bee 5,322 
Cables, poles, &e. Ste ia 40,793 

Due from other funds .. ves 18,918 

Bank balante and cash «ke 6,816 

Other... por “ae 9,972 

Total... We £)  14u, 159 Total a aig ii aaa 4,210 


The liabilities exceed the assets oe £15,949, and the assets do not even 
cover the outstanding loans and accrued interest. It should be noted, 
however, that as the trading fund is able to meet interest charges, pro- 
vide for redemption and sinking fund, and still show a surplus, there 
is no reason to doubt the solvency of the undegtakings. 


Potts or Ratepayers. 
Munreipalrties and Shires, 1906 to 1913. 


Under the Local Government Act, 1906, before certain proposals can 
be brought into effect a poll of ratepayers must be taken in the Municipality 
or Shire concerned. For example, polls of ratepayers must be held, both in 
Shires and in Municipalities, on proposals to unite two or more adjoining 
areas, or to unite part or parts of an area to the whole or part or parts of 
another area, as to levying special or local rates, and as to whether such rates 
shall be levied on the unimproved capital value or the improved capital value. 
On a favourable vote of ratepayers the council of either a Shire or Munici- 
pality may be granted the right to exercise special powers on a number of 
minor subjects, such as the regulation of buildings to be erected; the sup- 
pression of public nuisances, and the establishment, maintenance, &c., of 
bauds, gardens, libraries, amusement places, &e. 

A muuicipality may submit to its ratepayers questions as to whether a 
loan shall be raised, and, if so, whether the resultant loan rate shall be levied 
on a particular part of the municipality, and whether on the unimproved 
capital value or improved capital value. 

Shire ratepayers are allowed to decide at the poll whether a portion of the 
Shire shall be proclaimed an “urban area.” 

The ratepayers’ roll contains the names of owners or lessees of ratable 
property, of managers, &e., of publie companies which own ratable property, 
and of lessees of ratable Crown land. 

From the date of the institution of Local Government in 1906 up to the 
end of June, 1918, twenty-one polls of ratepayers were held by twenty shires, 
and seventy-one municipalities were responsible for the conduct of 100 such 
polls. 
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An analysis of the voting discloses the fact that in the majority of 
instances the ratepayers evidenced a lack of interest in matters of import- 
ance. Of 106,729 person eligible to vote at municipal polls, only 23,622, or 
22-1 per cent., voted. Shire ratepayers displayed more interest in the ques- 
tions submitted to them, and of 6,714 qualified to vote, 2,210, or 32-9 per cent., 
voted. 

In one municipality, Richmond, a poll was advertised to be held to decide 
whether an additional area should be added to the municipality. No person 
voted, either for or against the proposal. The Narrandera Municipal Coun- 
cil sought an expression of opinion from the 430 ratepayers as to whether 
a sum of £1,400 should be borrowed to construct a water main. Only six 
persons voted, all being in favour of the loan. At Murrumburrah and Mos- 
man polls regarding loans resulted in 3-3 per cent. and 4:9 per cent. of rate- 
payers voting respectively. 

On the other hand, 86:8 per cent. of the Narrabri West ratepayers voted 
on a proposal to sinnleamate with the adjacent shire, while a poll held at 
Jamberoo respecting the town boundaries drew 85:3 per cent. of voters to 
the poll. 

In the Shires the highest proportional vote was given at Lockhart, 60-9 
per cent. on the subject of a local rate, and the lowest was in Ku-ring-gai, 
where only 15:7 per cent. of ratepayers expressed an opinion as to whether 
the number of councillors should be increased from 6 to 9. 

Of the 100 polls held in municipalities fifty-one were on questions respect- 
ing loans, and twenty-one on rating, the remaining twenty-eight being on 
various subjects, such as street lighting, water supply, erection of town 
halls, gasworks, &c., and others dealing with municipal boundaries, abolition 
of wards, and amalgamationewith shires or other municipalities. 

In shires, polls were held as follows :—Rating 7, Proclamation of town- 
ships as “Urban areas’’ 5, Amalgamation with municipalities 3, the 
remaining 6 being on miscellaneous subjects. 

In most instances the voting was very light on financial matters such as 
loans and rating, while the greatest interest was manifested in matters 
dealing with amalgamation, alteration of boundaries, and formation of 
urban areas, these being perhaps more easily understood and creative of 
more local interest than questions of finance. 

The following statement shows the number of polls held in municipalities 
and in shires up to June, 1913, distinguished according to the propor- 
tion of ratepayers who voted :— 


Number of cases where Poll fell within specified 
Percentage of Ratepayers limits of proportion of Ratepayers voting. 
who Voved. S 
Municipalities, Shires.” Total. 
Under 10 per cent.. id 11 ey 11 
10 to 25 ” tae aye 53 2 55 
26 to 334s, ses ae 14 6 20 
234 t050 4,00 ee 18 10 28 
51 to 75 ” tee oe 2 3 5 
Over 75 is hei Kei 2 ies 2 
Total tee te 100 21 121 


From this it is apparent that in eighty-six (71 per cent.) of the cases 
not more than one-third of the ratepayers voted, and in 114 (94 per 
cent.) of the cases not more than one-half of the ratepayers voted. 
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Consideration of these results suggests the advisableness of an amend- 
ment of the Act to provide for a minimum poll of, say, one-third of rate- 
payers being secured before the question at issue shall be decided. 

The statement below shows the municipalities and shires in which polls 
have been held, the date of the poll, and particulars respecting the number 
who voted and the result of the poll:— 


Polls of Ratepayers. 


Propor- 

: Rate- Number who Voted. tion of 

Municipality. Year. Reason eon payers Fone 

" on Roll. + In- 

For. | Against. Total. who 

seine’ | formal. | voted. 

per 

cent. 

1912 | LOAD —o.ccscssersecseceueee 87 16 1 sha 17 45-9 

1913 .| 3,679 234 153 36 423 1145 

eens 1910 3,552 108 185 3 296 83 
Drummoyne 1910 | Loan... 1,612 204 178 13 305 245 
Enfield 1910 | See. 109 1,041 32 130 21 183 17-6 
Glebe .. 1912 | Loan .. 1,450 134 68 Ses 202} 13-9 
Hunter's Hi 1912 | Local Ra 33 ae 18 oe 13 30-4 
Kogarah .... 1910 | Loan 315 39 51 6 96 30°65 
” . 1912 ” case ‘ 350 78 45 es 123 35:1 

iM] 1913 | Local Rate . : 266 20 52 3 75 | 20-5 
Lane Cove «| 1912 = . . 501 69 53 4 126 25:1 
Manly ......- .| 1010 | Loan 2,000 144 8 8 155 7 
Marrickville. | 19138 ” 5,298 880 106 28] 1,104 | 20:8 
» . .| 1913 ” 5,298 748 316 80 | 1,104 20°8 

i : .| 19138 Wiad Be wef 5,208] 441, 620 34] 1,104 | 20°8 
Mosman ,.,. 1908 | U.C.V. or I.C.V. Rate...) 2,178 388* 84t 7 479 | 22-0 
he 1918 | Loan o..eessecceceevees 2,486 78 38 7 123 4-9 
Mascot..... 1911 | Changing name 1,362 281 229 28 538 30-5 
” a «| 1018 | Loan nee .| 1,863 159 228 11 398 29-2 
Newtown . wes| 1918 | Town Hall erection 2,464 70 422 11 512 20-8 
Randwick . 1908 | Rating ............. 2,889 248 322 4 574 19-9 
” 1910 | Abolition of Wards 2,889 181 264 8 453 15-7 
Redfern 1910 | Loan ae 1,491 63 187 9 259 185 
Ryde .. .| 1912 a9 tee | 1,624 144 123 7 267| 16-4 

Waterloo .. .| 1009 | Local Rate . i 47 2 10 12 255 ° 

Waverley .| 1908 | Rate ..... | 2,945 413 333 3 749 25°4 
o inde 1911 | Town Hall . on] 3,467 804 343 49 | 1,196 34-5 
Woollahra . . 1908 | U.C.V. or LC.V. Rate...| 1,796 273* 171t 2 446 | 24:8 
ti. oe 1912 | Loan (Local) ... ne 128 35 7 1 43 33°6 
Albury..... 1012 | Loan... eee 823 154 45 1 200 24-3 
Armidale, 1908 ; Saleyards Erection... 680 70 35 4 109 16-0 
Barraba .. 1010 | Loan —..cscccscccssccenees 205 34 1 one 45 21-9 
Blayney 1908 | U.C.Y. or I.C.V. Rate... 425 30* 17t 4 51 12°0 
Bowral .. 1912 | Water aes 395 45 44 ere 89 22°5 
Broken Hill. 1007 | Water Trust... | 4,871 | 1,123 279 21 | 1 423 32°5 
a ; ‘| 1908 | Subsidy to Bands ...... 4,371 | 1,049 | 1,033 128 | 2,210] 50-6 
” 1908 | Street-lighting Rate ...| 4,371 $45 350 25 720 16-5 
Casino .. 1908 | Loan .. ae 604 88 82 16 136 19-6 
is 1900 5 694 40 77 10 136 | 19-6 

” 1909 Gas ... 604 71 87 28 136 10-6 

7 1912 | Local Rate 2 20 3 6 one 9 45-0 
Cooma .| 1910 | Sec. 109 (X) . F 322 77 11 3 91 28°3 
as .| 1011 | Loan... . 322 45 10 aoe 55 17-1 
Corowa 1900 a 405 49 15 64 15:8 
” we .| 1912 ” 241 41 7 48 10-9 
Glen Innes . ‘| 1909 | ,, 583 66 7 ei 72| 123 
Goulburn. .| 1912 » 1,358 204 55 one 259 19-0 
Grafton .| 1910 " 614 72 180 11 263 42-8 
Greta 1912 | ,, 271 11 5 4 20 74 
7] .| 1913 » or ove 273 21 1 22 8-1 
Hay ..... .| 1910 | U.c.¥. or LC.V. Rate... 438 66* 27 4 97 22-1 
Inverell .| 1908 | Loan 189 86 11 286 45-2 
= aa 1910 » . 25 24 2 51 75 
Jamberoo . 1908 | Boundaries 4 15 22 on 37 85-3 
Katoomba . 1909 ; Loan 7 113 81 14 208 17-9 
Kempsey .. 1912 Eec 103 56 2 161 27-8 
Lismore 1913 38 60 4 102 12:3 
Lithgow 1909 47 113 8 168 17:3 
ay 1912 52 20 2 74 7-6 

« | 1913 61 16 oe 77 79 
Maclean .... | 1012 25 55 80 30-9 
Maitland, Eas’ 1909 rr 88* 84f 172 27-2 
i ce 1910 > Santis 632 120* 80t 3 203) 32-1 

a 7 1012 | Rate .... - 684 31 101 132 | 19-3 

re oas', 1912 | Loan 684 56 58 2 116 16-9 
Maitland, West ... 1913 is 1,022 84 209 3 296 28-9 


* Indicates the number who voted in favour of the Unimproved Capital Value being the basis of rating. 
+ Indicates the number in favour of the rate being levied on the Improved Capital Value. 
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Polls of Ratepayers—continued. 


Propor- 
. Rate- Number who Voted. tion of 
Municipality. | Year,| Beason for holding | payers es 
* IL. A Iu- 
*| For. | Againat. Total. | who 
formal. Voted. 
per 
cent. 
Moss Vale ......... aise 1910 | Loan 270 48 19 oe 67 24:8 
” 1912 a 273 40 16 ue 56 20-5 
Mudgee ....... 1911 | See. 109 650 148 113 2 263 40°5 
Maurrumburrah 1913 | Loan 336 8 2 1 11 3-3 
Murrurundi . 1913 | Rating 213 58 25 1 84 | 380-4 
Muswellbrook 1011 | Water S 271 71 59 aw. | 180 47-9 
Narrabri. 19012 | Loan ........... 308 25 83 1 59 19-1 
ae We 1912 aa emavon wit 53 43 3 Wes 46 86:8 
ire. : s 
Narrandora .... 1911 | Loan —...csecceccecceseneee 430 6 wai 6 1-4 
Newcastle .... 1908 7 a 1,140 118 805 26 440 30:4 
i 2 WIZ] 4, owe 1,227| 144 98 wes 242) 198 
Adamstown... 1909 | Lighting Streets . 404 36 98 6 140 28:8 
3 Ses 1911 . a aieakis 404 87 63 use 150 30 
Lambton, New . 1913 | Local Street lighting ... 361 18 66 a 74| 205 
Moerewether 1911 FR ise 635 219 111 5 395 | 62-7 
Stockton ..... 1911 | Band 5 §11 7 68 2 62 12-1 
Wickham .. 1908 | Rating ... 1,387 89 222 1 262 180 
Orange _.. 1911] Amalgamation . 448 90 10 See 100 22-3 
io East 1911 ie « 393 113 66 tie 179 45°5 
Parkes ..... eae 1909 | Loan .,, 381 61 27 3 91 23-8 
Peak Hill.. 1909] ,, 258 24 12 1 a7] 143 
$5 vessanes 1910 oo 7 258 9 24 1 34 18-2 
Port Macquarie . on] 1911 yp). clebeedawenes 210 18 12 dee 30 14:3 
Richmond ...... «| 1906 | To add to Munic i 179 re : ve Nil ee 
BONE ......sseeeseeseeseees| 1912 | To alter Boundaries ... 197 65 7 die 72 36-5 
Singleton 1909 | U.C.V. or LC.V. Rate... 523 b4* 14 te 68 | 13:0 
1909 on - 523 52* 16f tos 68 13-0 
Smithiterd 1911 | Local Lighting ......... 176 26 28 aes 64 30-7 
1D10 | Doan o.ccicescccccceaneee 849 54 38 ose 92 103 
1911 | Local Loan q............. 97 ll 22 ane 33 34-0 
1012 UD ses tersencateetenene 481 87 14 8 109 22:7 
1909 | Amalgamation ......... 461 69 65 ove 184 20-1 
Wollongong 1909 | U.C.V. or 1.C.V. Rate... 795 131* 17t 1 149 | 187 
Wyalong ...... 1912 | Town Hall ........ veedee 813 39 13 1 53 16-9 
106,729 eee ove | 23,622 221 


* Indicates the number who voted in favour of the Unimproved Capital Value being the basis of rating. 
t Indicates the number in favour of the rate being levied on the Improved Capital Value. 


Shires. 

Propors 

Rate- Number who Voted. tion. of 

Shire. Year. Hesnon ice holding payers eee 

fm on Roll. . In- 
Fer. | Against, formal. Total. ee 
per 

, ceat. 
Adjungbilly ..... seeseret 1910 | Re Urban ae ove ar 16 9 2 27 72:9 
Bannockburn .. 1913 76 6 25 oes §1 413 
Rate, ‘Local .. 346 68 37 sas 105 303 

Municipality “at Newnes 108 4 27 4 36 S24 

Re Urban aeee Peyrreryy 124 10 40 ois 50 403 

ot 12 38 1 51 60-7 

Local "Rate . 148 6 42 ose 48 33-6 

77 2 29 oon 81 40-2 

Powers of Munieipaiity 162 a1 87 6 73 48:0 

Toan iva 280 45 88 sae 182 475 

oe 117 7 18 tee 20 17-1 

Rate” wee 117 12 85 1 48 41-0 

Increase Number. af} §=1,025 267 35 BS 302 16-7 

Coungillors, : 

Garbage Service 120 z 27 a 34 | B68 

Local Rat 840 89 65 1 105 80-9 

1 ee ss ag 2 28 1 60 60D 

Amalgewiation 1,029 4 855 60 476 46:8 

agtabri. 
eles Busi taeethes 1911 Amalgamation of 04 89 123 6| 218) 814 
uigoa. 

Waool ...........c00.{ 1917 Os cstvaicesvie se 7 a4 1 1 36 | 480 
Wopdbprn m Urban ‘Area 60 3 17 one 20 40-0 
Woolooma ........ Amalgamation of Senne! 780 216 70 31 317 42-9 
6,714 ave as ‘ 2,210 329 
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METROPOLITAN Boarp or Water Supply anp SEWERAGE. 


In March, 1888, the Government passed an Act establishing a Board 
of Administration, under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, to regulate the water supply.and sewerage services 
in the county of Cumberland, including those under. the contrel of the 
City Council. The management of the former service was trarisferred to 
the Board in May, 1888, and of the latter in September, 1889. The total 
length of water mains taken over was 355 miles, and on 30th June, 
1913, this had increased to 1,864 milés, inclusive of trunk mains. 
There were 70} miles of sewers in 1889, lengthened to 890} miles of’ 
sewers, and 524 miles of stormwater drains in 1915. 


The Board consists of seven members, three of whom are appointed by 
the Government, two by the City Council, sarid-two by ‘the suburban and 
country, municipalities within the county of Cumberland supplied with 
water. The Board is subject to the general control of the Minister for 
Works—a provision considered necessary, as the Government advances 
the whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount 60. 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the State. 


MeErroroLtiran WATER SupPty. 


As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to the 
City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, and ° 
a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany _ 
Swamps was adopted. By this scheme the waters of the streams draining © 
these swamps were intercepted at a point near the shore of Botany Bay. 
A pumping plant was erected there, and the water raised to Crown-street 
reservoir, 141 feet above the level of the sea, thence into Paddington 
reservoir, at an elevation of 214 feet above sea-level; and to Woollahra, 
282 feet above sea-level. The cost of these works was £1,719,565. This 
system has since been superseded by the Upper Nepean system, the 
management of which was transferred in 1888 to the Metropolitan Board 
of Water Supply and Sewerage. : 


The sources of supply under the existing system are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 354 square | 
miles, a catchment enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take 
works are built at a height of 437 feet above the level of the sen, and the 
water flows by means of tunnel, open canal, and wrought-iron aqueducts 
to Prospect Reservoir,-a distance of 40 miles from the farthest. source of 
supply. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have a maximum delivery 
of 150,000,000 gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this reservoir the 
capacity of the canals and pipes is 50,000,000 gallons. For the last 
11 miles the water is conveyed by two 48-inch mains. In this work there 
are 63} miles of tunnels, canals, and pipes. 


Notwithstanding the size of Prospect Reservoir, it was found in 1902—- 
a very dry year—that the supply was not sufficient for the growing needs 
of the metropolis. ‘The Government therefore decided to build the 
Cataract Dam, which was completed in 1908, the catchment area above 
the dam being about 50 square miles. The water flows from this dam 
down the Cataract River to a weir at Broughton’s Pass, where it enters 4 
tunnel previously existing, arid is conveyed by a system of open canals 
to the Prospect Reservoir. The total distance from Cataract to Sydney, ; 
vf4 Prospect, is 664 miles. : - a 
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The dimensions of the Prospect and Cataract dams are shown in the 
following statement :— 


Height , 
Dam. , ped e -| Area. | Capacity. Length. bleed at | Height. 
Sea-level. Pe 
| wy it acres, gallons. ft. ft. ft. 
Prospett AGS. 1,2664 | 11,029,180,C00*! 7,300 30 853 
Cataract 9E0 2,400 21,411,000,000 811 164 160 


© When full, about half this quantity is available by gravitation. 


From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe Head 
Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet wrought-iron and steel pipes to the Potts’ 
Hill Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons, and 
covers 243 acres. This reservoir was designed to tide over any interrup- 
tion in the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation at the 
bead of pressure. A by-pass is laid along the floor to enable mains to 
deliver water to Sydney direct. 

At Potts’ Hill the water passes through a scries of copper-gauze screens, 
and is then conducted by two 48-inch mains and three smaller mains to 
the reticulated area south of Port Jackson. At Lewisham a bifurcatiou 
takes place in one of the 48-inch mains; one branch supplying the Peter- 
sham Reservoir, the other continuing to Crown-street. The Petersham 
Reservoir is 166 feet above high-water mark, is built of brick, and has 
a capacity of 2,157,000 gallons. The other 48-inch main, laid in 1893, 
delivers water direct from Potts’ Hill to Crown-street. These two trunk 
mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate spot. The Crown- 
street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. It is of brick, and contains’ 
3,250,000 gallons, the top water-level being 141 feet above high-water 
mark, 


On account of the elevation of parts of the reticulated area, pumping 
is necessary for the purpose of supplying the upper zones, and no less 
than 7,196°16 million gallons were raised at the various stations during 
the twelve months ended June 1912, representing 64°9 per cent. of the 
total quantity discharged from Prospect, and the pumping expenses 
amounted in the aggregate to £27,035. At Crown-street is situated the 
main pumping station, where are erected three sets ef compound high- 
duty pumping engines. A covered reservoir, of a capacity of 18,500,000 
gallons, has been constructed in the Centennial Park, at a height of 245 
feet, for the purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city 
limits. At Ashfield there is a 100,000-gallon wrought-iron tank at an 
elevation of 223 feet above high water. This tank is supplied from the 
Centennial Park Reservoir: by a main, and provides for the higher part 
of the district. Vaucluse Reservoir is connected with Waverley, and 
supplies a district of about 1,200 acres around Vaucluse and South Head. 
It has a diameter of 107 feet, a depth of 18 feet, and its capacity is 
1,000,000 gallons. 


North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, vid Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,116,000 gallons, from which the water 
is pumped into a million-gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
@ joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at\an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. Water can be lifted direct from Ryde to 
Wahroonga and Pymble, or may be re-pumped from Chatawood, where a 
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small pumping station has been erected. There are two tanks of 1,000,000 
and 40,000 gallons capacity at Wahroonga, 74 miles distant, at an eleva- 
tion of 717 feet above sea-level, whence the water flows as far as Hornsby, 
13 miles to the north-west of Port Jackson. A concrete reservoir of a 
tapacity of 500,000 gallons hasbeen constructed at Pymble. From this 
reservoir the districts between Pymble and Chatswood are served, thus 
reducing the abnormal pressure by reason of the supply being from so 
great a height as Wahroonga. 


From the Ryde tank the districts of Ryde, Gladesville, and Hunter’s Hill 
are supplied; while a 9-inch main extends over the Parramatta and Iron 
Cove bridges to supply Balmain. An elevated tank, with a capacity of 
72,800 gallons, and a reservoir with a capacity of 1,925,000 gallons have 
been erected at Mosman. 

The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 
main canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon earthen 
reservoir has been constructed, and a tank with a capacity of 250,000 
gallons, for the purpose of tiding over any interruption in the flow from 
the canal. Other districts lying nearer Sydney, viz., Smithfield, Gran- 
ville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also supplied en route; and at Smith- 
field there is a 100,000-gallon concrete tank, the top water of which is 175 
feet above sea-level. At Penshurst there are two tanks 270 feet above 
sea-level, one of which has a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons, and the other 
of 22,800 gallons. Works for the supply of water to the towns of - Camden 
and Narellan, from a point on the canal near Kenny Hill, were completed 
in October, 1899. In 18938, the Board assumed control of the Richmond 
waterworks, in 1902 of the Manly works, and in 1908 of the Wollongong 
works. Manly is. also connected with the metropolitan system by a main 
from Mosman, crossing Middle Harbour. 

The following statement shows the number of houses and population in 
the metropolitan area supplied with water during the last ten years :— 


and gnded Houses Porites er Total Supply SESS 

une. | Supplied. | ‘supplied. Supply. for Year. Per House. | Por Head. 

No. No. gallons. gallons. gallons. | -gallons, 
1904 109,191 546,000 18,690,000 | 6,840,549,000 171 34:2 
1905 112,343 | 561,700 | 21,712,800 | 7,925,184,000 ) 193 38-7 
1906 116,202 581,000 22,393,300 | 8,173,535,000_ 193 38°5 
1907 120,782 603,900 22,912,600 | 8,263,104,000 189 37°9 
1908 124,083 627,400 24,500,400 8,967, 125,000 197 39'5 
1909 128.508 642,500 25,911,400 | 9,457,660,000 201 40°3 
1910 133,788 668,909 26,903,008 | 9,819,652,000 201 40:2 
1911 139,237 696,200 29,007,000 |10,587,434,C09 208 41°7 
19'2 146,236 731,200 30,522,000 |11,141,700,0°0 208 41-7 
1913 155,213 776,100 32,784,000 |11,966, 193,000 211 42:2 


The rate levied for water is 6d. in the £ in the Metropolitan district, 
while 1ld. is the charge for 1,000 gallons by meter. The revenue from 
the Water Service Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1913, exclu- 
sive of the country towns, was £361,187, and the expenditure, including 
interest on capital, £327,713. The net revenue showed a return of 3-96 
per cent. on the capital debt of £5,907,125. 


. 
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The following statement gives the transactions for each of the last ten 
years: — 


Capital Net Net profit 
Year Coat Working return after | after baying 
ended interest. | Revenue. | expendi- | Interest. paying working 
B0th Jane bearing ture. working | expenses and 
~~ expenses, interest. 
- £ £ £ £ per cent. £ 
1904 | 4,289,012 | 222,827 | 57,800 | 144,927 3 85 20,100 
1905 | 4,434,991 | 251,503 | 66,015 | 153,304 4°18 82, 184 
1906 | 4,674,341 | 270,263 | 64,487 | 164,216 4:40 41,560 
1907 | 4,902,463 | 275,591 | 67.593 | 176,170 4:24 31,8°S 
1908 | 5,009,012 | 283,410| 75,016 | 183,033 4:16 25,361 
1909 | 5,146,302 | 267,519 | 80,281 | 185,591 3°64 1,647 
1910 | 5,286,917 | 284,913 93,027 ) 184,486 3°63 7,430 
1911 | 5,420,813 | 299,442; 99,355 | 192,486 3°69 7,601 
1912 | 5,606,268 | 329,605 | 112,948 | 198,443 3°86 18,204 
1913 | 5,907,125 | 361, 187 | 126,795 | 200,918 3°96 33,474 


The charges were reduced in 1907 and in 1908; but the returns stil 
show a profit after paying working expenses and interest. ; 


In addition to the city and suburbs, various country towns are supplied 
with water by the Metropolitan Board, and their accounts are kept 
distinct from those of the metropolis. The works at Richmond and 
Wollongong were constructed under the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act, and subsequently handed over to the. Board; also the 
districts of Campbelltown, Camden, and Narellan, and Liverpool, receive 
the water by gravitation from the upper canal at Prospect. The follow- 
ing table shows particulars of the capital, receipts, and expenditure in 
the country districts during the year ended 30th June, 1913 :— 


Annual Liability. 
as Interest and ; ch 
District. oly Revenue. fusiainient Miao fore. ‘ 
a required to pay proportion of water | | Total. 
off cost of Head Office / Scented : 
Inloo years. | e=Pemses. | Gana 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Cainpbelltown 8,491 936 307 210 182 699 
Liverpool ... ah 20,806 | 1,464 752 408 4638 1,628 
Camden and Narellan 10,835 631 392 170 2710 832 
Richmond ... 15,810 874 571 924 wy | 1,495 
*Wollongong 76,954 | 4,327 2,782 1,165 7 3,947 
Total .| 132,896 | 8,232 4,804 2,877 920 8,601 


*Includes extension to towns north of Wollongong. 


Tae Hunter Districr Water SupPiLyr. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority. of a special 
Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metro- 
polite: Water and Sewerage Board, the number of members being the 
same—three being nominated by the Governor, one elected by the Murii- 
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cipal Council af Newcastle, two by the adjacent municipalities, and one 
by the municipalities of East and West Maitland and Morpeth. The 
following districts ‘are within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :— 
Municipalities— 
Adamstown, Carrington, Greta, Hamilton, Lambton and New 
Lambton, East and West Maitland, Merewether, Morpeth, 
ae Newcastle City, Plattsburg, Wallsend, Waratah, Wiekham. 
ires— 
In Bolwarra Shire: Bolwarra, Lorn. 
In Cessnock Shire: Aberdare, Abermain, Abermain Government 
Township, Cessnock, South Cessnock, Bellbird, Hebburn, 
Heddon Greta, Homeville, Kurri Kurri, Mayfield, Neath, 
Oakhampton, Rutherford, Telarah, Weston. 
In Lake Macquarie Shire: Argenton, Boolaroo, Spier’s Point, 
West Wallsend. 
In Tarro Shire: Hexham and Ash Island, Minmi, Morpeth 
Road, Pelaw Main, Stanford Merthyr. 
The Government Railways and Tramways properties, nine in number, 
are also served by the Board. 

The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, West Mait- 
land. ‘The pumping engines are situated above flood-level, on a hill 
about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station there is a. 
settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons; also six filter-beds, 10,000 super- 
ficial feet each, a clear-water tank of 589,500 gallons capacity, and a 
storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The filtered 
water is pumped from the clear-water tank into two summit reservoirs, 
one at East Maitland and one at Buttai. The former is connected by 
a 10-inch cast-iron main about 44 miles in length, with a capacity of 
463,430 gallons, and supplies East Maitland, West Maitland, Morpeth, 
and neighbouring places. Buttai Reservoir is fed by two rising mains, 
one riveted steel pipe, 203 inches diameter, and a 15-inch cast-iron 
main, 53 miles in length; it has a capacity of 1,051,010 gallons, and 
supplies Newcastle and environs. ‘Twelve district reservoirs which are 
supplied from Buttai, nine by gravitation and three by repumping, 
receive water for distribution. 

The length of the mains when the Board was established was 105 
miles, which has been increased to 354} miles as at 3Qth June, 1913. 

Particulars relating to the water supply of the Board are given below. 
A water rate of 10d. in the £ is payable on the assessed annual value of 
all properties over £12 in value, and the charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 
gallons. 


r 


5 Supply. Average Daily Supply. 
Year ended Houses Lelbd mein eee seed Pee 
30th June. Supplied. onrved. Daily = 

average. Total. Per House. | Per Head. 

No. No. gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. 
1904 11,100 55,500 | 1,093,000 399,954,000 98 19°7 
1806 12,167 £0,800 1,266,000 461,936,000 104 20°8 
1906 12,968 14,840 1,478,500 539,655,000 114 22°8 
1907 13,569 67 ,845 1,479,400 539,964,500 109 21°8 
1908 14,457 72,285 1,654,100 | -603,755,000 W4 22°8 
1909: 15,879 78,395 1,766,300 644,889,000 113 22°5 
1910- 16,446 $2,230 1,650,700 602,497,000 100 20-1 
1911. 17,164 85,820 | 1,849,900 675,214,000 108 21°5 
Ie 17,007 ‘89,835 2,026,100 739,589,000 114. 22°7 
‘3913 . 18,405 92,025 | 2,366,300 863,692,000 129 25°17 
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‘The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
water supply and sewerage services, as well as the sum required to pay 
interest on the capital debt, are obtained by rates levied on the properties 
situated in the districts benefited by the systems. The assessments of the 
Municipal Councils are generally accepted by the Boards as the values 
on which to strike their special rates. In cases of heavy consumption 
of water, a charge is made according to the quantity used; but fixed 
charges are imposed for the use of water in certain trades and callings, 
for gardens, and for animals. 


£ £ £ | per cent. 
1904 515,565 31,360 32,361 3°30 
1905 533,270 34,486 33,714 3°64 
1906 544,798 40,801 34,801 460 
1907 398,618 41,822 38,886 6:25 
1908 454,199 43,609 39,664 | 4:37 
1909 474,485 43,395 41,184 3°90 
1910 485,967 46,767 43,126 4:17 
1911 495,747 45,711 45,420 3°55 
1912 510,897 47,788 47,920 3°53 
. “1913 531,969 53,673 49,042 4°42 


The capital debt has been adjusted as from 30th June, 1907, in 
accordance with the report of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the accounts of the Board. The reduction was effected by writing off the 
difference between the revenue and expenditure of the Board, allowing 
for depreciation of the works to 30th June, 1907. 


METROPOLITAN-SEWERAGE WORKS. 


The first sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853; and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Board, there were 70} miles of old city sewers 
in existence. The original scleme was designed on the ‘‘ combined” ~ 
system, by which street-surface water as well as sewage was removed. 
The works.comprised five main outfalls discharging into the harbour at 
Blackwattle Bay, Darling Harbour, Sydney Cove, Fort Macquarie, and 
Woolloomooloo Bay. The pollution of the harbour consequent on these 
outlets, led to the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, and the out- 
come of the labours of the Commission was the adoption of the present 
system. 

This system consists of three main outfalls—the northern, southern, 
and western; the northern discharges into the Pacific Ocean near Bondi, 
and the southern and the western discharge into the sewage farm at 
Webb’s Grant, near Botany Bay. The northern system receives sewage 
from Waverley, Bondi, Woollahra, Double Bay, Darling Point, Rush- 
cutter’s Bay, Elizabeth Bay, and parts of Woolloomooloo. 


ae 
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The southern main outfall commences at a point on the north side of 
Cook’s River, near Botany Bay, and receives the drainage from Alex- 
andria, Waterloo, Erskineville, Newtown, and portions of the Surry 
Hills district. The inlet-house, into which the sewage passes, is fitted 
with the latest machinery for straining the sludge, and for ejecting the 
fluid after filtration. A portion of the area has been cultivated, and fair 
crops have been raised. Storm-water channels are also constructed at 
various points to carry off the superfluous water after heavy rainfalls. 

The western outfall, which provides for the western suburbs, starts 
at a receiving chamber in the Rockdale end of the sewage farm, from 
which it runs to another chamber about a quarter of a mile to the 
north-east of Muddy Creek, and thence to a penstock chamber at Marrick- 
ville on aqueducts over Wolli Creek and Cook’s River. The latter. 
chamber receives the discharges from the eastern, northern, and western 
branch sewers, and drains part of Marrickville, Petersham, Stanmore, 
Newtown, Leichhardt, Annandale, Camperdown, Summer Hill, Ashfield, 
Canterbury, Enfield, Burwood, Five Dock, and Concord. A branch 
outfall has been constructed at Coogee, which discharges into the ocean, 
and serves the districts of Randwick, Kensington, and Coogee. On the 
northern side of the city, extensive works have been completed; in the 
borough of North Sydney septic tanks were built in 1899 to deal with 
the sewage matter; and at Middle Harbour, Mosman, and Manly, ample 
provision has been made for the sanitation of the districts. 


The subjoined statement gives the transactions relating to sewerage 
during the last ten years :— 


Net profit(-+) 
3 Net return 
ear | Capital Working after | roe) 
ended interest- Revenue. | expendi- | Interest.| paying wor ve & 
80th June! bearing, ture. working | expenses audi 
8 expenses. |" crest, 
£ £ £ £ {per cent. £ 


1904 | 3,824,530 | 156,274 | 43,320 | 129,653 | 2°95 {(—)16,699 
1905 | 3,774,264 | 213,937 | 54,314 | 130,519 | 423 | + 29,104 
1906 | 3,828,495 | 220,629 | 55,368 | 134,527| 4°32 | + 30,734 
1907 | 3,922,514 | 217,864 | 62,141 | 140,980] 3°96 | + 14,743 
1908 | 4,053,591 | 216,258 | 64,020 | 148,142) 3°75 | + 4,096 
1909 | 4,225,239 | 214,212 | 68,574 | 151,317) 3°44 ((-) 5,679 


1910 | 4,351,381 | 223,131 | 70,851 | 151,943| 3-49 |+ 337 
1911 | 4,496,290 | 234,208 | 79,636 | 159,070| 3-43 |(-) 4,498 


1912 | 4,769,449 | 250,826 | 82,246 | 166,771) 3°53 | + 1,809 
1913 | 5,083,263 | 268,292 | 91,094 | 171,957) 3°48 | + 5,241 


> The sewerage rate from the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up 
to 1903 was 7d. in the £, the northern and the western suburbs being rated 
at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of 11d. was imposed. In 1907 it was 
reduced to 10d. in the £, and in 1908 to 94d., the latter being the rate ruling 
in 1913. 
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The length of sewers in the metropolis, and the population and houses 
served during the last ten years are shown below :— 


No. No. miles. miles. feet. miles. 
1904 92,215 | 410,000 | 610-73 | 38-67 | 282,977" 614 
1905 «=| «85,938 -| 430,000 | @30v2 | 44-71 | 256,535 6282. 
1906. 88,881 | 444,000 | 656-34 | 44:82 | 264,255 636 
1907: 91,940 | 457,000 | 68438 | 46-15 | 281,895 654. 
1908 94,735 | 470,000 | 72437 ) 4694 | 286,000 |° 684 
1909 98,009 | 490,000 | 760-16 | 47:30 | 297,910 714 
1910 102,896 | 514,009 | 793-35 | 47:92 | 344,820 756 
1911 106,879 | 534,000 | $2520 | 48:85 | 376,900 795 
19r2 110,988 | 555,000 | 363-29 | 49°69: | 382,654 809 
1913 114,690 | 573,000 | 90-53 | 52-24 | 401,344 853 


Newoastixe anp Supuras Sewenace Worss. 


The sewerage scheme for Newcastle and suburbs, now in course of con- 
struction by the Public Works Department, will deal with the sewerage 
partly by gravitation and partly by pumping. The outfall is situated at 
Merewether Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. Two gravitation 
sewers which branch from the inain, one at Merewether.and the other in 
the city of Newcastle, have been completed and transferred to the control 
of the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board, also the reticulation 
sewers for the areas capable of being drained by gravitation. The first 
transfer was made in July, 1907, and the particulars of cost, revenue, 
and expenditure to 30th June, 1913, are shown below :— 


sear | Ci Spat] [Neutra ae? 
- Fund), expenses. |" “interest. 
£ £ £. £ per cent, £ 
1907) | 58,768 Joo fee | eee | teeee 
1908 | 65,017 17| 027 | 2974 |... | —2,984 
1909 | 87,127 745:| 1,461 | 2,779 | ou. . | = 3,495 
1910 | 128,655 | 6,192 2,303 | 3,814 | 3-02 | + 75 
1911 | 170,151 | 8,975 | 4,217 | 5,968 | 279 | - 610 
19e2. | 248,915 | 1e999-) 6,002 | 7/332 ) 246 | —2,334 
1983 | 301,909. | 12,472'| 7,722 | 9244 | 179 | 4,494 
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The sewerage rate—ls. inthe £ on the annual rental value—eame into 
force on Ist January, 1909, and this was the rate ruling in 1913. As 
the following table shows. the length of sewers under the control of the 
Board on 30th June, 1913, was 51 miles, and 3,457 houses were con- 
nected :— 


* No. 'N o. | miles. No. miles. 
1908 $2 260 23°59 sade iD. daeee 
1909 228 1,140: 23°67 183 11°45 
1910 661 3,305 29°50 183. 17°28 
1911 1,465. 7,325 29°91 285 17°68 
1912 2,424 | 12,120 37°14 418° 3714 
1913 3,457 17,285 51°30 623° 51°30 


* Length not available. 


Pargs aNp Recreation RESERVES. 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public recreation, and the 
city of Sydney contains within its boundaries a large extent of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are—Moore Park, where 
about 380 acres are available for public recreation, including the Associa- 
tion Cricket Ground, the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground, and the 
Zoological Gardens; the Botanic Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 
60 acres, with the adjoining Domain, 90 acres; ideally situated on the 
shores of the Harbour, and Hyde Park, 40 acres, in the centre of the city. 
The total area covered is 679 acres, or 20 per cent. of the whole of-the 
city proper. This does not include the Centennial Park, 552 acres in 
extent, situated on the outskirts of the city, formerly reserved for the 
water supply, but now used for recreation by the inhabitants of Sydney. 
This magnificent recreation ground has been cleared, planted, and laid 
out with walks and drives. and is a favourite resort of the citizens. 


The suburban municipalities are also well served, as they contain, 
including the Centennial Park, about 3,826 ‘acres of public parks and 
reserves, or about 4 per cent. of their aggregate area, dedicated to, and 
in some cases purchased for, the people by the Government. 


’ In addition to these-parks amd reserves, a large area.of land, situated 
‘about 16 miles south. to the metropolis, and accessible by railway, was 
dedicated to the people in December, 1879. This estate, now known as 
the National Park, with the additions subsequently made in 1880 and 
1883, contains a total area of 33,719 acres, surrounding the picturesque 
bay, of Port Hackmmg, and extending in a southerly direction towards 
the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with magnificent 
virgin forests. the scenery is charming, and its beauties:attract theusands 
of visiiens, i. - 4 ‘ 
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Another large tract of land, designated Kuring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 355300 acres, and contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north 
of Sydney, and is accessible by railway at various points, or by water 
ové the Hawkesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably Cowan Creek, 
intersect it. 


In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground 
at Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as 
the landing-place of Captain Cook; and the Parramatta Park (252 acres) 
although outside the metropolis, may be mentioned on account of its 
historic interest. 


‘ 


In country districts, reserves have been proclaimed as temporary com- 
mons, and considerable areas have been dedicated from time to time as 
permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise 
well provided with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 


A State Nursery is maintained at Campbelltown, from which plants, 
trees, and shrubs are distributed for public purposes. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, 
health, or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for 
the protection of shrubs, trees, &c., upon the land vested in them, and 
to regulate the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 


Roaps AND BRIDGES. 


Main roads in New South Wales were first formed to connect the 
towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with Sydney. All 
access to the interior of the country was considered barred by the appar- 
ently insurmountable sandstone precipices rising on the farther side of 
the Nepean, and until the year 1813 no effort to cross the mountains was 
attended with success. In that year, however, after a protracted season of 
drought, involving heavy losses of stock, the settlers recognised that the 
future of the country depended on an extension of the pastoral area, 
and three explorers, Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth, again essayed the 
task of finding a way over the mountains. After encountering 
tremendous difficulties, they suceeded in crossing the range, and dis- 
covered the rich pastures of the Bathurst Plains. Shortly after their 
return, Governor Macquarie despatched a party of surveyors to deter- 
mine the practicability of making a road. The report was favourable, 
the construction of a track was at once begun, and the Great Western 
Road was completed as far as Bathurst on 21st January, 1815. 


The opening up of the fertile lands around Bathurst by means of this 
mountain road gave such an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of road-making with the demands of 
the settlers. The authorities, therefore, for many years confined their 
attention to the maintenance of roads already constructed, and extended 
them in the direction of the principal centres of settlement. Had the pro- 
gress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been as slow as that of the preceding 
years, this system would have sufficed; such, however, was not the case. 
The discovery of gold completely altered the circumstances, and during 
the period of excitement and change which followed, so many new roads 
were opened, and traffic increased to such an extent, that the general 
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condition of the public highways was by no means good. While yeoman 
service was done by the road pioneers prior to 1857, the modern system of 
road-making may be said to have begun in that year, consequent on the 
creation of the Roads Department, which was formed to take control of the 
roads. It was not, however, until 1864, that the whole of the roads, both 
main and subordinate, received consideration by the Government. 


The principal main roads are:— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, on the 
Queensland border. 


.Western Road—length, 513 miles, from Sydney, through Bathurst, 
Orange, and many other important townships, to the Darling 
River, at Bourke. 


Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This road 
was, before the construction of the railway, the great highway 
between Sydney and Melbourne. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road after leaving Camp- 
belltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which it runs as 
far as Coal Cliff. It then traverses the Illawarra district, parallel 
to the coast, and passes through the rich lands watered by the Shoal- 
haven, Clyde, and Moruya Rivers, as far as-Bega, whence it extends 
as a minor road to the southern limits of the State. 


In no case has any of these roads the importance which it possessed 
before the openiug of the railways, which for the greater part follow the 
direction of the main roads, and attract nearly all the through traffic. Thus 
many roads on which heavy expenditure has taken place have been more 
or less superseded, and the opening of new roads has been rendered necessary 
to act as feeders to the railways from outlying districts. 


In many places the subdivision of both Crown and private lands for 
closer settlement has given an impetus to cultivation and dairying; and. 
especially in the latter case is it necessary to provide for constant traftic,. 
which, from the nature of the industry, requires good roads in all seasons. 


With the expansion of closer settlement an important departure has been 
made from the policy of opening roads after settlement has taken place. 
Under the cld system, settlers took up the land, which, in course of 
time, became more valuable by reason of the improved approaches pro- 
vided at the expense of the State. But many large areas have been made- 
available during recent years, and it has beeu decided that roads of 
access shall be made fit for traffic, as far as possible, before the blocks 
are offered for selection. The Departinent has the opportunity of selecting 
routes on the most suitable gradients and locations, thus avoiding the 
expense of subsequent deviations, while the Crown will be recouved to some 
extent for the outlay incurred by the additional value received for the land. 
The most notable of these cases is the system of roads in the Dorrigo sub- 
division. 

Controu or Roaps AND BripcEs. 


Prior to 1907, when'the Local Government Act came into effect, the State 
was divided into road districts, each of which was placed under the super- 
vision df an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. 
These .cfficers had under their care the greater part of the roads and 
bridges .of the ‘State-outside the incorporated areas, as well-as a portion 

93701—C 
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of those within such limits. The road trusts had the supervision of the 
expenditure of certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts 
chiefly of minor importance, as well as some important roads in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. 


On Ist January, 1907, the administration of the bulk of the works 
‘under the control of the Roads and Bridges Department (with the exception 
of those in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division, and certain 
bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national works”) were .transferred by 
the operation of the Local Government Act of 1906 to the shires and muni- 
cipal councils. 


The roads leading to and within the areas of Crown lands which it is 
proposed to make available for closer settlement are constructed by the 
Government before transfer to the shires, also certain roads required mainly 
for tourists in districts not likely to produce revenue in rates to the councils, 


The Act authorises payments by way of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at 
£150,000 per annum, to be distributed in accordance with a classifica- 
tion made every third year. It is provided also that the Minister for 
Works may withhold payment of endowment from a council if his require- 
ments in respect of main roads are not complied with. 


Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires 
rose from £150,000 to £360,000 approximately, but the expenditure on 
the important roadways has not been sufficient to maintain them in a 
serviceable condition. It was decided, therefore, to amend the conditions 
under which Government assistance is grarited, by reducing the amount 
of general endowment for each of the years 1912-15 to the minimum 
£150,000, and distributing an additional sum as a special endowment 
for the upkeep of the main roads. 


A Main Roads Bill was submitted to Parliament in 1912, which pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Main Roads Board, the amendment of 
the existing method of classifying shires for endowment, and the distri- 
bution amongst shires and municipalities of an additional endowment 
of £250,000 in respect to main roads. The Bill failed to pass into law; 
but as a sum of £125,000 had been voted for main road purposes on the 
Estimates of Parliament for the half-year ended 30th June, 19138, the 
Local Government Engineer was appointed to inspect the main roads and 
submit recommendations for the distribution of this amount. 


Leneru or Roaps. 


The length of roads under Government control on 30th June, 1906, 
was 48,311 miles, while 195 miles were under the care of road trusts, and 
1,338 miles within the municipal areas were subsidised by the Government, 
making a total of 49,844 miles. There were also about 8,000 miles of roads 
and étreets belonging to the municipal councils. In addition to the roads 
mentioned, there were about 1,500 miles of mountain passes, many of which 
presented most formidable difficulties, and their construction reflects great 
credit upon the engineering skill of the Department, which for so many 
years designed ond supervised the construction and maintenance of the 
roads and bridges of the State. Since 1906, statistics of roads, streets, 
bridges, and public ferries are collected triennially, the date of the latest 
returns being 1912. In that year the length of roads in the State was, 
approximately, 94,834 miles, of which 38 miles were controlled by the 
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Government, 9,762 miles by the municipalities, 79,089 miles by the shires, 
and 5,945 miles were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. 
The nature of these roads may be seen in the following statement :— 


Metalled, : 

Divisions, omveited, Poets te Clear || pas | otal. 
miles. miles. miles. miles, miles. 
National... oe be 38 eoanre oaeiee awed 38 
Municipalities ibe ee 3,725 1,902 2,067 2,068 9,762 
Shires ast es ack 12,631 9,247 22,076 35,135 79,089 
Western Division .., Nes 91 145 3,160 2,549 5,945 
Total is ai 16,485 11,294 27,303 39,752 94,834 

Bripces. 


Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
are in existence still. Those erected in the period following the extension of 
settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have since been re- 
placed after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been 
erected under difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the 
river flow in certain parts of the country. 


Pyrmont Bridge. 


The total length of the Pyrmont structure and its approaches is 
1,758 feet. The bridge itself spans a distance of 1,209 feet, of which 
the swing part represents 223 feet, the remainder being covered by the 
twelve side spans, each of 82 feet 4 inches. The swing span, weighing 
800 tons, is carried on a pivot which has its foundation on a caisson of 
42 feet diameter, sunk to a depth of 62 feet. Its floor space is 12,000 
superficial feet, as against 10,600 on the Newcastle-on-Tyne bridge, and the 
roadway is 4 feet wider than that on the Tower Bridge of London. The 
swing is operated by two 50-h.p. electrical motors supplied with power from 
the Ultimo Power-house, and can be opened or closed in forty-four seconds, 
at a cost of five farthings for the double operation, which includes the 
opening and closing of the gates as well as the swing. The total cost of 
this bridge was £145,000. 


Glebe Island Bridge. 


The Glebe Island Bridge is over 2,300 feet long, and consists of a steel 
swing bridge in the centre of the bay, with a stone causeway approach to 
either shore. A steel over-bridge is provided on the Glebe side to permit 
of traffic thereunder to the area on the northern side of the bridge, which 
has been made by partly cutting down Glebe Island, and reclaiming with 
the debris a valuable deep-water frontage of 2,800 feet, with 13 acres of 
level land, which will soon be connected with the railway system of the 
State by a goods railway from Flemington to Belmore, and Wardell-road to 
Glebe Island and Darling Island. The main bridge is 3534 feet long 
between abutments, and possesses a steel swing span, 191 feet 2 inches 
long, affording two clear waterways, each of 60 feet, for shipping, as against 
one of 34 feet in the old swing. This increase in waterway permits of the 
passage of large oversea vessels, thus opening up the great possibilities 
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of the frontages to the south of the bridge. The two steel side spans 
are 81 feet 2 inches centres, affording 20 feet clear headway above high- 
water mark in lieu of the 12 feet available in the old bridge. The bridge 
is provided with a steel floor carrying a 40-foot wood-blocked carriage- 
way and two 5-feet footpaths, which enormously improves the travelling 
facilities, and allows the easy movement of electric trams across the 
bridge. The swing span, though smaller than at Pyrmont, contains a 
floor space of 9,600 feet, which compares favourably with the swings in 
Clarence Bridge at Cardiff (7,640 feet); the Hawarden Bridge (8,470 
feet), or the bridges over the Manchester Ship Canal (9,480); and is but 
little less than that provided on the swing in the well-known bridge at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, which is understood to have a larger floor space than any 
other bridge in the United Kingdom. The total weight of the swing span 
of the Glebe Island Bridge is 650 tons, and it revolves on a cast-steel roller 
37 feet in diameter, carrying stecl-covered treads. The swing, as well as 
the gates cutting off the road traffic at either end of the swing span, are 
operated by electricity, and it is possible to open or close the swing in forty- 
four seconds. The cost of this bridge was £107,000. 


Hawkesbury River Railway Bridge. 


The bridges used for railway traffic only are not included in the table 
showing particulars of bridges, &c., but the following description of the 
Hawkesbury River Railway Bridge may be of interest. 


This bridge, which might well rank as the most important in the State, 
is the largest of its kind in Australia, and, as regards its foundations, one 
of the most remarkable in the world. It crosses the Hawkesbury River 
at a distance of 36 miles from Sydney, and was the last link in the con- 
tinuous all-rail connection between New South Wales and the States of 
South Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. 


There are in the bridge seven spans of 416 feet from centre to centre of 
the piers, the length of the bridge between abutments being 2,900 feet. 
The caisson for each pier is-rectangular in form, with rounded ends, 48 
feet by 20 feet, splaying out 2 feet wider all round at the bottom. The 
depths in feet of the six caissons below high-water level ta which they were 
sunk, range from. 101 feet to 162 feet, the last being the deepest bridge 
foundation in the world. 


The roadway was completed on 28rd April, 1889, and after being 
thoroughly tested was formally opened for railway traffic on Ist May, 1889. 


Number or BRIDGES AND FERRIES. 


On ist January, 1907, the period of the inception of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including those in course of 
construction, numbered about 3,575. Of these, 256 bridges, of an aggregate 
length of 101,416 feet, which by reason of their cost, size, and extra-local 
importance would constitute a strain on the resources of the local councils, 


wers proclaimed as “national works,” to be maintained by the Govern- 
ment. 


Where local conditions and limited traffie have not favoured the ereetion 
of a bridge, a punt or-ferry has been introduced. The most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand, have been proclaimed as national 
servioes. Prior to lst December, 1907, it was the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries are now free. 


\ 
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The latest particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State 
are shown below':— 


alae dae i 20 feet Culverts. Ferries. 
Classification, 
x ...| Number. Length. Nuwher. Length. Nuinber. 
ft. ft. 

National Works ........ we 274 Wort: ||, icteeee |) “casas 14 
Municipalities (oat ou av 774 41,185 4,083 | 136,116 13 
Shires...° .t. ct ees | 8,435 | 202,735 $2,394 | 285,989 99 
Western Division (unincorporated) 117 20,225 88° 845 3 
Total “so we eee] 4,600 Diiseeas _ 36,565 | 422,950 129 


* Information not available. 
Trarric Routes in SypNey aNp SupurBs. 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1908 with the object of investigat- 
ing proposals for the improvement of the City of Sydney and its suburbs. 
An important section of the Report, issued in 1909, deals with the avenues 
of traffic. 7 


Owing to lack of foresight in the early days the city streets were allowed 
to develop without definite design, and were constructed to accommodate 
horse traffic only, with the result that serious congestion exists on all the 
important thoroughfares. The principal defect of the city streets is the 
lack of main outlets for through traffic to the suburbs. 


The recommendations of the Commissioners regarding traffic facilities 
were calculated to meet the demands of traffic for the succeeding twenty- 
five years. 


CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN SypNEY anp Nortu SypNEY. 


Another consideration connected with the traffic of the metropolitan area 
is the question of providing improved means of communication between 
Sydney and North Sydney, which has been prominently before the public 
for more than thirty. years. The population of the North Shore districts 
of the harbour has increased at a great rate, and since provision has to be 
made for the conveyance of passengers and vehicles by steamers across the 
harbour, it can be understood that many difficulties of harbour navi- 
gation are caused by the numerous ferry steamers plying to and from 
the Circular Quay. 


Many. proposals for bridges and subways of various designs have been 


“MuBrititted’ as methods of‘ communication. 
A Royal Commission in 1890 favoured a high-level bridge as.the means 
of ‘communication, but concluded that the time was not opportune for 
undertaking the oonnection. 


In 1896 a Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly reported in 
fayour. of a tunnel in preference to a bridge, but enabling Bills intro- 
duced into Parliament were not completed. Two years later amended 
schemes were submitted to Parliament without definite results. 
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Tenders were invited for designs for a bridge in 1900 and 1901, and 
in the latter year a design was approved by an Advisory Board, but 
the matter was not proceeded with owing to temporary financial 
depression. 


. The large increase in population on both sides of the harbour and the 
consequent congestion of traffic led to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission in 1908. In the report, furnished in March, 1909, the Com- 
missioners expressed the opinion that it was expedient to promptly pro- 
vide increased and improved facilities of communication, and that the best 
practical and most economical method of establishing such direct com- 
munication, and avoiding obstruction to harbour navigation, was by sub- 
ways. The schemes recommended by the Commission were as follows :— 


(1) A railway subway from Lavender Bay to Kirribilli Point and 
Fort Macquarie to Moore-street; estimated cost, £753,000. 

(2) A tramway subway from Arthur-street, North Sydney, wd 
Milson’s Point and Dawes’ Point, to loop at Barton-street, Cir- 
cular Quay ; estimated cost £460,000. 

(3) A vehicular subway from Arthur-street, North Sydney, wid 
Milson’s Point and Dawes’ Point to Pottinger-street ; estimated 
cost £502,000. 


During the years 1909 to 1913 various proposals for communication 
between Sydney, and North Sydney were submitted to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Public Works, with the result that the following 
scheme, submitted by the Chief Engineer, Metropolitan Railway Con- 
struction, was recommended in July, 1913 :— 


The construction of a bridge of the cantilever type extending from 
Dawes’ Point to Milson’s Point, and giving accommodation for four 
lines of railway—two to be used as tramways pending the electrici- 
fication of the city railways; one footway, 15 feet wide; one motor 
roadway, 17 feet 6 inches wide; and one roadway, 35 feet wide. 
The distance across the proposed bridge and approaches is 1} miles, 
and a headway of 170 feet above water level is provided. The cost, 
including £100,000 for land compensation, was estimated at £2,750,000. 


In the opinion of the Committee bridge connection has many advan- 
tages over connection by subways, the principal being :— 

Suitability of Site.—The configuration of the land which rises 
rapidly on both sides of the harbour favours a bridge. 

Grades and Distances.—The distance vid bridge is three-quarters of 
a mile shorter, and the grades much easier, therefore the cost of 
haulage for rail and tramway and for roadway would be con- 
siderably less than by subways. ; 

Ventilation, Noise, and Seepage—wWith a bridge these questions 
do not arise, but artificial ventilation must be provided for. sub- 
ways, while the noise is great and seepage a constant source of 
expense. 

Cost.—The estimated cost of subways to give the same facilities ba 
the proposed bridge is £3,613,000 or £1,863,000 higher than 
the cost of the bridge. ‘ 

Shipping.—The proposed bridge will be at a greater height above 
high water than any long span bridge yet constructed, and will 
not restrict the size of vessels trading to the port in future, as 
the masts may be made telescopic; but the subways as pro- 


posed would limit the size of vessels to a maximum draught of 
39 feet. 
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GovernMeNT ExpEeNpDirurE on Roaps, Bripcss, &c. 


Although roads as the main arteries of traffic from the metropolis to the 
interior have been superseded by the railways, nevertheless they are still 
the sole means of communication throughout a large part of the interior, 
and serve as most valuable feeders to the railway system of the country. 
No revenue is derived directly from roads, but their indirect ‘advantages 
to the country have been very great. 


On lst January, 1907, the administration of all roads, bridges, &c. 
(other than those classed at national works and services), of municipali- 
ties and shires within the Eastern and Central Divisions, and the 
financial responsibilities therewith, were transferred under the Local 
Government Act, 1906 to the municipal and shire councils. The funds 
of both shires and municipalities may, however, be subsidised, and shires 
are entitled to receive annually a total sum of at least £150,000 from the 
State. 


In addition to the endowment and grants, the Government is still respon- 
sible for the administration and expenditure on account of public works 
and services within the Western Division, and such other works in the 
Central and Eastern Divisions as have been proclaimed “ National.” 


In view of the transference of the administration of roads and bridges, 
with the exception of those noted previously, from direct State to local 
government control, the following return will be of interest. It shows 
the Government expenditure on works of a local character, before and 
after the inauguration of a general system of local government. The 
figures have been obtained from the reports of the Department of Public 
Works :— 


Endowments and Grants. 
yon 5 ane: eal ae nzpanditure: 
"| Shires, | Municipal: ) gota, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1905 495,672 | .. wee 7,048 7,048 502,720 
1906 497,061 |... 4,944 4,944 502,005 
1907 412,331 142,960 84,355 227,315 639,616 
1903 165,798 219,842 65,104 314,946 480,744 
1909 120,382 247,072 23,763 270,835 391,217 
1910 127,287 306,225 28,762 334,987 462, O74 
1911 133,881 327,811 31,834 359,645 493,526 
1912 141,891 359,044 23,046 382,090 523,981 
1913 143,843 289,793 19,364 309,157 453,000 


It may be stated that there is now an annual loss to the State Govern- 
ment revenue of over £325,000 by remission of the land tax in shire 
and municipal areas (exclusive of that of the City of Sydney), and other 
annual receipts. 


‘ 
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EXPENDITURE ON Roaps, &C., By MUNICcIFAL AND SwirE Councils. 


In the subjoined statement the expenditure by municipal and shire 
councils on behalf of roads, &c., is shown for the year 1912. 


City of Sydney— Lone 
Salaries—Road Maintenance... ws “3 wee wes as ae 920 
Works-—Streets— 

Maintenance ... a ss Po a hi wah A 33,693 
Footpaths... af aus sate Per ied ae .{ , 12,911 
Woodpaving ... ws eee uae whe Gee waa saad 6,378 
City Improvements ... aes eee eas ies on wes 4,561 © 
Gullies .. 203 — be ae os vee she wae 1,383 © 
Street- lighting se va sei ies vet 21,942 
Street Watering and. Sanding iy es 6% 18s wa 8,062 
Public Service—Traffic Regulation ss ae a8 sed 3,750 
Public Lighting—Electricity Works Fund 28 see bee 12,218 
Total... Bee ae £| 105,818 

Municipalities (other than Sydney)— . 
Maintenance, Repairs, and Renewals... ae sa at on ...| 213,500 
Construction se os ar oa oe ie. ois ae 81,144 
Street and Gutter Clearing ae oes is3 or aa cee =o 37,119 
Kerbing and Guttering .. ass sbi oes tas ees ae 42,143 
Footpaths and Gutter Bridges... de obs oe eee bee | 44,528 
Street-watering ... ao eae on es tas fas ise 10,424 
Street-lighting ... ta Bes a6 ve a .| 65,616 
Other, iealading Tree-planting, ‘Ke... abe 28 i ss at §, 053 

Total... ss vis £| 499,527 

Shires— ——— 
Maintenance, Repairs, Renewals, &c.... a's ea oa oo «| 337,308 
Construction & ate oes We ioe +o se sig | 314,022 
Other Expenditure sha ae Be ie oe ee is vat 2,762 

Total £) 654,092 
Grand Total 2.00. we £| 1,259,437 


The grand total shown above does not include the interest payable on 
loans raised for permanent improvements, &c., the bulk of which has 
been expended on roads, &c. 


The municipal. returns of expenditure on account of bridges show that 
the annual expenditure for the Pyrmont Bridge, Sydney, was £3,650. In 
municipalities other than Sydney, an amount of £4,137 was spent; and in 
the shires the maintenance, repairs, renewals, &., of bridges was £17,210; 
whilst £25,964 was spent on construction. 


Ce ee ee ee LE 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


GovEeRNMENT Tourist Bureau. 


Tue Government Tourist Bureau of New South Wales, administered in 
connection with the Immigration Department, was established for the pur- 
pose of advertising the scenic and health resorts of the State, to supply infor- 
mation to tourists, and to improve transport facilities and accommodation 
in tourist districts. Information is supplied at the Bureau free of charge, 
itineraries are prepared, guide books published, and tours organised, with 
the object of unfolding the natural beauties and displaying the advantages 
. of al parts of the State to the inquiring traveller and. prospective citizen. 

Traffic in the various tourist districts has grown rapidly since the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau, and, apart from the advantages accruing from the 
movements of local and interstate visitors, the increase in the number of 
travellers from oversea countries is especially satisfactory, since such tour- 
ists are valuable media for disseminating information concerning the 
resources of a State which is most desirous of attracting settlers. 

The Tourist Bureau co-operates with similar offices in the adjacent States 
in furnishing particulars regarding other places of interest in Australia. 


Tourist Districts. 


The tourist, districts of New South Wales are situated in the coastal and 
tableland divisions, and are not yet extended to the Great Western Plain, 
with its rich mineral areas and fine pastoral lands, watered in many places 
by artesian bores; nor to fertile Riverina, in the south-east, where the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area will prove a source of material interest to visitors 
from other lands. 

The main tourist districts are:— 


Sydney and its surroundings. 

Illawarra and South Coast districts. 
Blue Mountains and Central Tableland. 
Jenolan and other Caves. 

Kosciusko and the Alpine snowfields. 
Southern Highlands. 

Hawkesbury River. 

Northern Lakes. 

New England Highlands. 

North Coast district. 


SYPNEY AND ITs SURROUNDINGS. 


Sydney Harbour, Port Jackson, is one of the principal attractions of New 
South Wales, on account of the beauty of its scenery, its ample anchorage, 
and its advantages for shipping, which render it one of the greatest harbours 
of the world. The great navigator, Captain Cook, misled by its compara- 
tively narrow entrance, concluded that the inlet was unimportant, but the 
error of this impression was manifest to Governor Phillip when, seeking a 
favourable, situation for the foundation of the first settlement, he entered 
the harbour in 1788. Within the bluff headlands which mark the entrance 
a magnificent panorama is presented, the blue waters of the harbour spread- 
ing out into several lake-like expanses, while the united streams of the Lane 
Cove and Parramatta Rivers enter it from the ‘west; wooded slopes offer 
charming landscape effects, while curving stretches of sandy beach occur 

9F205—A 
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at intervals along the shores. At the entrance the white tower of the Mac- 
quarie Lighthouse is situated on the outer South Head, a prominent land- 
mark; the light is amongst the most powerful in the world. 

Opposite the harbour entrance stands a bold, rugged promontory, called 
Middle Head, and its position, as seen by Captain Cook from the deck of 
the “Endeavour,” doubtless gave the great navigator the impression that the 
port was of insignificant dimensions. : To the south, within the entranee,. 
there is a succession of crescent-shaped bays—Watson’s and Vaucluse Bays, 
where ocean and, harbour views are obtainable; Rose Bay, Double Bay,,. with 
Point Piper on its eastern and Darling Point on its western side; Rushcut- 
ters’ Bay and Elizabeth Bay. ound these shores some of the finest resi- 
dences and gardens in Sydney are situated. Woolloomooloo Bay is used for 
oversea commerce, and contains extensive wharves, with modern shipping, 
appliances. Next in order. are, Farm Cove, a. beautiful horseshoe-shaped inlet, 
reserved exclusively as an anchorage for the warships, and Circular Quay, 
where the large mail steamers are berthed; from. this Quay the wharves 
extend continuously along the foreshores round Miller’s Point to Darling 
Harbour and adjacent bays, where large graving docks are situated. 

The foreshores between Woolloomooloo Bay and Circular Quay have been 
reserved for public recreation, and contain the Public Domain (where the 
National Art Gallery and Mitchell Library are situated), the Botanic 
Gardens, and the historic Government House, where a Conservatorium: of 
Arts and Music is in course of erection. The Botanic Gardens are delight- 
fully situated on the shores of Farm Cove; a substantial sandstone wail. 
forms the edge of a fine promenade round the inlet, and on the bright days 
which are characteristic of New South Wales the well-kept lawns and flower 
beds, the handsome avenues of decorative trees, and, in the foreground, the 
deep blue waters of the bay,.on. which are seen yachts and sailing craft, con- 
stitute a charming landscape. <A collection of Australian flora and fauna 
forms a special feature of the Gardens. 

The picturesque Lane Cove and. Parramatta. Rivers are practically: pro- 
longations of the harbour, the fresh-water portions being comparatively in- 
significant. There are many popular holiday resorts: along the banks. of 
these rivers. The Parramatta is notable as the scene of many contests for 
the sculling championship of the world. Fast and commodious steamers 
touch at the chief points of interest at regular intervals daily. 

Along the northern side of the harbour are the undulating residential 
suburbs of North Sydney, ‘Neutral Bay, Cremorne, and Mosman. A railway 
from Milson’s Point, connecting with the Main Northern line at’ Hornsby, 
passes through a suburban area containing many besuty spots. 

The Middle Harbour branch of Port Jackson contains an area of about 
8 square miles; the natural beauty of its surroundings has not been marred 
by the progress of settlement, and it is one of the most popular resorts in the 
harbour. A few days may well be spent in exploring the beauties of its bays 
and of its rugged well-wooded shores. Steamers enter this arm of the har- 
bour round the north of Middle Head, the channel being very narrow owing 
to the presence of a long sand-bar; called “ The Spit.” 

At the head: of. North Harbour, and. distant about 6: miles from GCixeudar 
Quay,. lies the marine suburb of Manly, situated’ on a narrow tongue of 
land’ between the harbour and the ovean.. The hills on each side of the: town 
rise to a considerable: height, and their slopes are covered by numenwus 
yesidences. Manly is a favourite holiday resert,.and is reached from Sydazy 
by a constant service of ferry steamers; an alternative route affording lovely 
oeean arid: harbeaur views, is by electrie- tram from. North. Sydney,. Cremorne, 
ov Mosman. There: are. fine enclosed: baths: on the harbeur side of the town- 
ship;. but the popularity ¢f this-suburb. is. dire mainly to’ its ovean beaches, 
‘where surf-bathing forms: a: great: attraction’; a: five. promenade. over’ a. mile 
in: length. extends along the main beach;. and. commmodious: buildings Lave 
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been provided for surf bathers. Throughout the year the climate of Manly 
1s equable, the heat in summer being tempered by the cool sea breezes, while 
the winter season is mild and enjoyable. 

The district along the coast between Manly and Broken Bay is notable for 
its scenery; a ridge of rugged hills, where boronia, flannel flowers, and other 
varieties of native flora bloom in profusion, forms a background for nume- 
rous sandy beaches, each with its rapidly extending cluster of camps for 
visitors. Excellent fishing, shooting, and boating are available at Narrabeen 
Lake, 6 miles from Manly. In the more populous districts south of the har- 
bour entrance the oceau beaches, Bondi, Coogee, and Maroubra, attract large 
aumbers of tourists for surf bathing. 

As Sydney is favoured with a temperate climate, and a harbour of such 
noble proportions, it is only natural that sailing, rowing, and other marine 
recreations should be popular pastimes amongst its inhabitants. There are 
numerous yacht and other sailing clubs; and in the summer season the 
waters of the port present an animated and beautiful sight. 

There are excellent fishing grounds in the harbour, where black and red 
bream, trevally, mackerel, &c., are found; and on the neighbouring ocean 
beaches fine fish are caught, such as schnapper, groper, red and black rock cod, 
jewfish, rainbow fish, parrot fish, and many others. Many schnapper fishing 
grounds, where good sport is obtainable, are convenient to the city. More 
distant grounds along the coast are visited by steamers, regular trips being 
made in the winter season. 

Surrounding the city there are many public buildings and places of inter- 
est to tourists, such as the National Art Gallery, Public Libraries and 
Museums, the Cathedrals, the University, Zoological Gardens, Observatory, 
Centennial Park, and numerous sports grounds. 


a 


THE InLawarra AND Soutu Coast Districts. 


The Illawarra and South Coast districts, extending from Sydney to the 
Victorian border, embrace some of the most picturesque country in Aus- 
tralia. Here the Southern Tableland approaches very closely to the sea 
coast, and at Clifton the mountains rise almost sheer from the water’s edge. 
Beyond this point, however, the tableland retreats inland, but even so far 
south as the Shoalhaven River, it is within 8 miles of the sea. From 
Clifton southward practically the whole of this strip of country is of great 
fertility, while rich coal-seams occur throughout the entire extent of the 
seaward face of the tableland. The district is traversed by the South Coast 
railway as far as Nowra. and contains excellent dairying land, its fertile 
meadows being intersected by numerous fern-fringed creeks hurrying to the 
sea. On the edge of the tableland there are numerous view-points of moun- 
tain, lake, and ocean scenery. At each of the little villages along the rail- 
way line the tourist may vary the pleasures of sea-bathing with hill-climb- 
ing; and in the lakes off the coast excellent fishing abounds, while the sports- 
Man may enjoy some fair shooting. During the daytime the summer heat 
is modified by the cool breeze from the wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean, 
and after sundown the welcome scents from the bush are wafted down from 
‘the mountains. 

The railway line from Sydney passes at the head of Botany Bay, where 
Kurnell, on the southern headland, is notable as the landing-place of Captain 
Cook, and crosses George’s River at Como, a favourite fishing resort. At 
Sutherland passengers leave for Cronulla, a beautiful watering place possess- 
ing a fine surfing beach. and Port Hacking, a well-known fishing ground. 
The National Park, a pleasure ground of 33,700 acres, with a frontage of 
714 miles to the Pacific Ocean, extends from the shore of Port Hacking into 
the mountainous Tlawarra district to the south. The reserve consists mostlv 
of hieh tablelands intersected by deep glens and gorges; ferns, shrubs, and 
wild flowers abound along the banks of:the numerous streams. 
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At Stanwell Park there are beautiful views of ocean and mountain, and the 
amateur photographer may find many charming subjects for his camera, the 
steep mountain sides forming an effective background to the palms and other 
vegetation of the seaward slopes. Endless attractions also are offered’ to 
the botanist by the profusion of ferns and wild flowers of remarkable variety 
and beauty, and fishing is obtainable from the rocks of the sea coast. Pass- 
ing Clifton and Scarborough, the line runs along the edge of the cliffs hun-. 
dreds of feet above the sea, to Thirroul and Bulli, within 3 miles of the 
famous Bulli Pass. From the top of the Pass there are magnificent views of 
the underlying country and ocean, the landscape taking in 80 or 40 miles of 
coastline. Leaving Bulli the line proceeds southward, still in close prox- 
imity to the coast, through Wollongong, a town of considerable size, 
surrounded by fine scenery. Many pleasant excursions can be made to 
Mount Keira and other view-points; the long stretches of sandy beach, the 
golf links, and fishing grounds attract large numbers of tourists. 

Between Dapto and Albion Park the railway skirts the shores of Lake 
Illawarra, where good fishing and shooting are obtainable; several of the 
islands in the lake are noted for beauty and variety of vegetation. Shell- 
harbour and Kiama are attractive seaside resorts. Kiama, 71 miles from 
Sydney, is picturesquely situated on the gently undulating slopes of a hill; 
one of the principal attractions is the “ Blowhole,” an extensive subterranean 
channel in the volcanic rocks, on the southern side of the harbour. At the 
landward extremity the opening bends abruptly upwards, and during heavy 
weather the waves are forced through the vent and break forth in geyser- 
like clouds of spray and foam, which rise to a considerable height. Between 
Kiama and the terminus of the South Coast railway at Nowra the line 
passes through rich dairy lands. 

The railway ends close to the north bank of the Shoalhaven; in its lower 
course this river passes through alluvial flats of great fertility, and the 
scenery is in marked contrast to the ruggedness of the upper reaches, where 
at times the stream flows through gorges over 1,000 feet deep. A few miles 
to the south of the Shoalhaven entrance lies the splendid inlet called Jervis 
Bay, which has been selected as the site of the Naval College. Jervis Bay 
and the adjacent St. George’s Basin are favourite fishing and camping 
grounds; some of the smaller streams in the district have been stocked with 
trout. 

One of the finest views in the State can be obtained from the summit of 
Cambewarra Pass, on the road from Nowra to Kangaroo Valley and Moss 
Vale. The outlook takes in a large portion of the course of the Shoalhaven 
River and Broughton Creek, and the wild mountain renges in which they 
have their sources; also Jervis Bay.and St. George’s Basin, and the deep 
blue waters of the Pacific Ocean. The vegetation on the Cambewarra Moun- 
tains shows a great variety and beauty of foliage and flower. Many import- 
ant species of native timber are found in the Shoalhaven district, such as 
the cedar, the tamarind, the pencil, and the sassafras. 

South of Jervis Bay the numerous inlets, with their sandy beaches and the 
mountain ranges which break the continuity of the coastal plain, afford 
excellent facilities for surf bathing, fishing, shooting, boating, motoring, and 
other pastimes. ‘ 

THE Biure Mountains. 


The Blue Mountains are famous for grandeur of scenery. as well as salu- 
brity of climate, and being within convenient distance of the metropolis, 
have become the most tmportant tourist district of the State. 

The mountains are traversed by the Main Western railway, which reaches 
the foothills about 40 miles from Sydney after passing the historic town of 
Parramatta. at the head of the navigable part of the Parramatta River, and 
Penrith, a busy township on the eastern bank of the Nepean River. 
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Immediately after crossing this river the line begins to ascend, and an 
extensive panoramic view may be obtained of the Emu Plains and the 
Nepean River. The first mountain station is Glenbrook; thence the line 
passes through a number of splendid health and holiday resorts, where the 
bracing atmosphere provides a beneficial change from the climate of the 
coastal plains. From Glenbrook to Lawson, 17 miles, the beauty spots con- 
sist mainly of rustic walks leading to ferny glades, gullies, and waterfalls, 
‘but further west the scenery assumes the more impressive grandeur of pre- 
cipitous gorges and ravines, with numerous view-points overlooking the 
Jamieson, Megalong, and Kanimbla Valleys 2,000 feet below. 


Wentworth Falls is the next village, and with Leura, an important resort 
noted for its fine scenery, Medlow and Blackheath, attracts a large number 
of tourists; but the town of Katoomba, 66 miles from Sydney, has become 
the most populous tourist centre on the Blue Mountains. This town occu- 
pies a splendid position on the eastern slope of the mountains, and is notable 
for its magnificent and comprehensive views. 


A vantage‘ground such as the head of Leura Falls overlooks a scene of 
surpassing beauty; at first sight the Tableland appears to have been rent 
into immense chasms by some mighty convulsive force, but geological exami- 
nation has disclosed the fact that it was by the action of running water that 
the huge gorges were. carved out of the sandstone in past ages. From the 
edge of the lookout the spectator gazes down to the floor of the gorge 2,000 
feet below; the sandstone precipices rise steeply on either side, and the. 
waters of the Falls spread out in a silvery mist, through which the rocks 
behind them gleam in lovely tints. The tops of the giant forest trees deep 
down in Kanimbla Valley stretch away in a carpet of green as far as the 
eye can reach, and on clear days the distances are softened by a curtain of 
blue haze, from which the Blue Mountains take their name. An easy des- 
cent is possible into the forest at the bottom of this wonderful chasm, where 
the Federal Pass leads through avenues of spreading tree-ferns, sassafras, 
and giant eucalypts, to the foot of Katoomba Falls. At all beauty spots care 
has been taken to preserve the typical Australian ferns and wild flowers and 
the natural scenery. 


Only a passing reference may be made to the numerous other interesting 
and beautiful views in this district, such as Echo Point, which commands a 
comprehensive view of the Jamieson Valley; Narrow Neck, a remarkable 
isthmus dividing the Jamieson and Megalong Valleys; the Explorers’ Tree, 
marked by Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth on their historic journey in 
1813 across the mountains; the picturesque Minne-ha-ha Falls, about 3 miles 
to the north of Katoomba. At Wentworth Falls the principal places of 
interest are the Falls, the National Pass, and the beautiful Valley of the 
Waters. Blackheath is situated on a neck of land between the Megalong and 
Grose Valleys. An exceptionally fine view is obtained at Govett’s Leap, 2 
miles from Blackheath, where the waters of a creek flow over the edge of a 
precipice on to a ledge 520 feet below. Deep down in the gorge, the bottom 
of which is 1,200 feet from the summit of the surrounding cliffs, a line of 
brighter green in the foliage of the trees marks the course of the Grose River. 
Mount York, 4 miles from Mount Victoria, is a magnificent view-point of 
historic interest, from which the explorers in 1813 obtained their first 
glimpse of the western plains; an obelisk has been erected to commemorate 
the first crossing of the mountains. 


The foregoing brief description by no means exhausts the list of the 
béauty spots on the Blue Mountains. Near all the stations on the Western 
line, from Glenbrook to Mount Victoria and across the range to Lithgow, 
there are numerous attractive views. 
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JENOLAN AND OTHER LIMESTONE CAVES. 


The limestone caves are situated in the Southern Tableland district, in an 
extensive limestone belt, which is an old coral reef of Palezoic age. The 
best known are the Jenalan Caves, which have become world renowned, and 
are superior in beauty and variety of formation to those of any other country. 
The visitor has a choice of routes ‘to the Caves, as motor-cars ply regularly 
from several stations on the Blue Mountains, but the most convenient is by 
way of Mount Victoria, distant about 36 miles. The trip through the clear 
mountain air is most exhilarating, and at several points superb views are 
obtained. Before reaching the Caves House—a comfortable building erected by 
the Government for the accommodation of tourists—the road passes through 
the Grand Arch, an irregular tunnel about 200 feet broad and 70 feet high, 
which pierces portion of the limestone belt in which the caves are situated. 
The caves were discovered by a bushranger, who used one of the small caves 
aga hiding-place. His retreat was discovered in 1841, and then the caves 
began to attract public attention, being called the Bindo Caves. The present 
name, Jenolan (high mountain), was given to them in 1884. Large sums of 
money have been spent in improving the approaches, making paths, and pro- 
viding electric light and. other appliances, whereby the great natural beauties 
of the caves can be seen to most advantage. ‘Space will not permit.any length- 
ened reference to the marvellously beautiful stalactites, stalagmites, shawls, 
-eascades, jewel caskets, &c., which abound in the various caves, and, more- 
over, any written description would fail to convey an adequate idea of the 
many and varied beauties. 

Some very pleasant excursions may be made in the district immediately 
surrounding the Caves, where the Government has set apart about 6,000 
acres as.a reserve, and the wallabies and other native animals are allowed to 
roam unmolested. 

Yarrangobilly Caves. 

The Yarrangobilly eaves, which are located in the wild Talbingo Ranges, 
near the southern border of the State, rival in beauty those at Jenolan; they 
are easily accessible from Cooma or Tumut, and are.generally included with 
Mount Kosciusko in an interesting motor trip starting from either of these 
towns. The entrances are in the side of a hill, commanding a splendid view 
over a fine, -well-watered valley. Formations may be seen in the caves of 
great variety of shape and hue, and fresh beauties are being unveiled by 
further explorations; near the ‘caves there is a thermal spring, with facilities 
ie re, and splendid trout fishing may be obtained in the rivers in this 

ocality. 


Wembeyan Caves. 

The Wombeyan Caves are situated in a picturesque valley in the Southern 
Highlands, abont 40 miles from Bowral and other adjacent stations on the 
Main Southern railway. The caves are extensive, and are remarkable for 
the magnificence and delicacy of their wonderful formations. Good shoot- 
ing is obtainable.in the district surrounding the-caves. 


Other ‘Caves. 


There are other limestone caves of tess importance, such as the Aber- 
erombie, about 30 miles from ‘Newbridge, on the Main Western railway; 
the ‘Wellington,-mear the town of the same name: ‘the Belubula, within. easy 
reach of the railway town of Carcoar; and the Bungonia, in the southern 
district. By reason of distance from ‘the main tourist routes, these 
eaves. do not.attract. many tourists, and are visited: mainly by residents: of the 
surrounding districts. At Abercrombie there is a very ‘fine natural -arch; 
and'near Bungonia there isa-‘natural mineral: -spring, from whith on -excel- 
lent aerated table water is obtained. 
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Kosciusko AND THE ALPINE SNOWFIELDS. 


Mount Kosciusko, which was named by Count Strzelecki, in 1840, reaches 
an altitude of 7,328 feet, and is the highest mountain in Australia. Geolo- 
gists state that the Kosciusko plateau is one of the oldest land surfaces in 
the world, and is probably the remnant of an ancient peak denuded by the 
action of glaciers. Snow lies on the topmost points of the Muniong Ranges 
for six months of the year, and, although Kosciusko’s rounded summit is 
700 feet below the line of perpetual snow, snowdrifts may be found in its 
sheltered hollows even in the height of summer. Several lakelets or tarns 
are situated: on the highest slopes, and in their icy waters a species of trout 
is found. . From the top of Kosciusko there is a view of marvellous panor- 
amic grandeur; to the eastward the rich Monaro Plains and the far-distant 
coastal ranges may be seen; westward, the outlook takes in the Upper 
Murray Valley; to the north, the wild, rugged grandeur of the Snowy River 
Valley; and southward the landscape embraces the mountain ranges on the 
boundary of the State, as well as a considerable area of the Gippsland dis- 
trict in Victoria. 


About 17 miles from the summit of the mountain the Government has 
established a commodious hotel for the accommodation of tourists. In.the 
winter season ski-running, ice skating, and other Alpine sports attract large 
numbers of tourists, and'a series of Alpine carnivals is held annually; trout- 
fishing and golfing, riding and motoring provide diversion for summer 
visitors. 

The journey to Kosciusko is by motor from Cooma through Jindabyne, 
on the Snowy River; many fine views may be obtained from the hilltops of 
the rich fertile valleys of the Snowy, Eucumbene, and Thredbo Rivers. The 
Creel on the Thredbo River, at the foot of the Kosciusko ridge, is a popular 
resort for anglers, all the streams in the neighbourhood being heavily stocked 
with trout. Kiandra, situated about 14 miles from Yarrangobilly Caves, at 
an altitude of 4,640 feet above sea-level, is the highest township in New 
South Wales; its’splendid snowfields have for many years proved a source of 
attraction to ski-runners, “ 


THE SouTHERN HIGHLANDS. 


Many of the holiday and tourist resorts of the Southern highlands are 
famed for salubrity, as well as for beauty of, scenery. Thirty-four miles 
from Sydney lies the old-fashioned town of Campbelltown, the centre of a 
rich dairying district. A very pleasant trip can be made from this point 
through the quaint little village of Appin to the Loddon Falls, and thence 
over the Bulli Pass to the South Coast Railway Line. About 8 miles west- 
ward. from Campbelltown, and close to the placid waters of the Upper 
Nepean, the beautiful little township of Camden is situated. The surround- 
ing district, which is remarkably bracing, possesses historic interest because 
the first Australian. attempts at wool-growing and viticulture were made 
there;. good shooting may be had within easy distance of the town. 


Picton, 53-miles from Sydney, is charmingly situated in a basin formed 
by the surrounding hills. One of the most. interesting sights of this district 
is- the famous “sunken” Burragorang: Valley, hollowed out by the ageney 
of running water toa depth of.over 2,000 feet. The Wollondilly flows 
through the valley, which contains also the Yerranderie silver field; the road 
from: Picton or Camden passes through wild, magnificent scenery. Thirlmere, 
Mittagong,. Bowral, and Moss- Vale are popular health resorts, noted for 
a pleasant elimate. At Thirlmere and Mittagong there are chalybeate 
springs of great’ medicinal value. The surrounding country does not passess 
the ruggedness of the Blue Mountains, but there is some. very beautiful 
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scenery. From these towns it is possible to reach the South Coast Railway 
at Kiama—by way ot Robertson and Jamberoo, or’at Albion Park and 
Wapto, by traversing the picturesque Macquanie Fass. 

‘Lhe tollowing paces ot interest, all weit worthy of a visit, may be reached 
by good roads strom Moss Vale:—fitzroy and Meryla Falls, 10 miles; Hel- 
more Halts, 42 miles; Carrington IT'alls, 41 miles; Macquarie Pass, 19 miles; 
Kangaroo Vatley, 24 miles. ‘Ihe road trom Moss Vale to Nowra, a distance 
ot 4% miles, passes through splendid mountain scenery, and fine panoramic 
views are obtainable of the ocean and the fertile coastal districts. 

Kundanoon, 95 miles from Sydney, is another much-favoured health 
resort, its climate being particularly favourable for convalescents. ‘There 
ig some very tine scenery 1n the Bundanoon gullies, within a short distance 
of the railway station. Marulan is a quiet spot 114 miles from Sydney, and 
not far trom the wild and picturesque gorges of the Upper Shoalhaven; 
there are good roads for motoring, cycling, and driving, and 
excellent shooting may be obtained. At Goondah, 66 miles beyond Goulburn, 
on the Main Southern Railway, a narrow-gauge line runs to Burrinjuck, 
the site of the huge storage dam which supplies the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area; the scenery along the route is very fine. 

The tourist who wishes to see the fine pastoral land of the rich Monaro 
district proceeds by branch line from Goulburn to Cooma. On the way, 
Lake Bathurst is passed near Tarago, and between Fairy Meadow and 
Bungendore a glimpse mzy be obtained of Lake George—the largest lake 
in the State. In favourable seasons the lake shores are excellent camping- 
grounds, and there is good shooting on its waters and in the surrounding 
country. 

Canberra, the Federal Capital, is situated about 8 miles from Queanbeyan 
on this line, and 40 miles from Yass. It has an altitude varying from 1,800 
to 2,000 feet; Mount Ainslie, 2,762 feet, and Black Mountain, 2,658 feet, are 
in the locality, and the Molonglo River runs through the city site. The 
Royal Military College at Duntroon, on the eastern boundary, provides train- 
ing for 150 cadets. Cooma, 3,000 feet above sea-level, possesses a delightful 
summer climate, but the winter season is severe. From Mount Gladstone, 3 
miles away, a fine comprehensive view embraces a large portion of the 
Southern Tableland and the snow-clad summit of Mount Kosciusko. Several 
interesting tourist trips may be made from Cooma, the Yarrangobilly Caves, 
elsewhere mentioned, are 65 miles distant by a road passing north-west 
through Adaminaby and Kiandra. 


HiaAwKEsBury River. 


The Hawkesbury River affords numerous facilities and attractions for 
the tourist, whether he be seeking health, sport, or beautiful scenery. Under 
the name of Nepean, this river flows along the base of the Blue Mountains; 
but the wild grandeur of the scenery on the Lower Hawkesbury is in marked 
contrast to the calm, peaceful beauty of the reaches on the Nepean. 

The Main Northern Railway crosses the Hawkesbury River about 36 
miles from Sydney, and 7 miles from the mouth—Broken Bay. Probably ‘the 
best way for the tourist to enjoy the scenic beauties of this stream is to hire 
a boat, take a light camping outfit, and spend a few days in exploration. 
By doing so he will be able to visit many places of interest out of the ordi- 
nary track, such as the numerous rock caverns, some of which are decorated 
with ancient aboriginal drawings. Then, the botanist will find on the 
ridges near the river, wild flowers of wonderful form. and hue; for the 
sportsman there is plenty of game of various kinds. As regards fishing, the 
Hawkesbury and its tributaries offer exceptional facilities, and constitute 
one of the finest fishing-grounds within easy reach of the metropolis. 

Some of the creeks running into the Hawkesbury are of great beauty, 
their bright blue waters and golden beaches standing out in marked contrast 
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to the dark green of the wooded hills surrounding them. Berowra Creek 
winds amongst ruggéd sandstone hills, and affords charming views of water 
and woodland; the picturesque Cowan Creek is a most popular resort; its 
gigantic basin between the hills affords shelter for yachts, skiffs, and house- 
boats; it is reached most easily from Berowra railway station, 28 miles from 
Sydney. 

On the southern shore of the Hawkesbury River, intersected by the Cowan 
Creek, is Kuring-gai Chase, a national park of 35,300 acres reserved to 
provide a pleasure-ground convenient to the metropolis, and to preserve the 
natural flora and fauna. The Chase embraces many arms of Broken Bay, 
and contains picturesque gullies, with many varieties of wild flowers and 
ferns, and numerous sandy beaches. The waters of. Kuring-gai Chase 
abound with fish, and there are some fine oyster-beds. 

Pittwater, the southern arm of Broken Bay, is admirably aped: fe 
marine recreations; on its shores Bayview and Newport are popular resorts. 
Palm Beach, near Barrenjoey, affords capital surfing. 

Brisbane Water, the northern branch of the Hawkesbury estuary, with 
its affluents, forms a most picturesque locality; its extensive facilities for 
shooting and fishing attract many tourists. Woy Woy, Point Clare, and 
Gosford, well-known fishing resorts, are situated on its shores. 

In the Central Hawkesbury district two interesting townships are Windsor, 
one of the oldest settlements; and Richmond, where the Hawkesbury Agri- 
eultural College is situated. This district is served by a railway branching 
from the Main Western line at Blacktown. 


NortHern Lakes. 


Along the coast to the north of Broken Bay stretches a chain of lakes 
which have communication with the sea by narrow channels; these lakes, 
with the intervening beaches, provide most beautiful effects. The dense 
jungles round their shores are the haunts of lyre-birds, wonga and other 
pigeons, bower-birds, parrots, and gill-birds; tree-ferns, staghorns, waratahs, 
and orchids flourish in profusion; and water-fowl and fish are plentiful at 
the lakes. Terrigal is a seaside resort, with.a beautiful beach extending 
between the outlets of the Terrigal and Wamberal Lakes. The Tuggerah 
Takes consist of a chain of three, connected by narrow channels; there are 
ideal spots for camping on the shores. and fine fishing is obtainable in the 
lakes as well as in the Wyong River, which flows into them. 

Lake Macquarie, about 8 miles south of Newcastle, offers a variety of 
attractions to the tourist. The lake has 300 miles of shore line, and, unlike 
the Tuggerah, has a navigable entrance to the ocean. Its numerous bays 
and promontories, with their grassy banks, are strikingly beautiful, and 
excellent facilities for fishing, shooting, and sailing are available. The prin- 
cipal settlement on its shores is Toronto. 

The tourist who. wishes to visit Lake Macquarie leaves the train at Fassifern, 
88 miles from Sydney, whence a tram runs to the lake shore. To the north of 
Newcastle a trip which is rapidly gaining popularity is the Great Lakes Tour 
along an extensive chain of lakes and rivers lying between the valleys of the 
Hunter and Hastings Rivers. The itinerary includes Port Stephens, with its 
branching waterways, the Karuah and Myall Rivers, the Broadwater, the 
Myall Lakes, Smith’s Lake, Lake Wallis, and the Manning River. The 
Myall Lakes are a series of lagoons extending through rugged country for 
30 miles along the course of the Myall River. The scenic charm of the dis- 
trict is enhanced by the diversions of excellent fishing and shooting, and 
the comfort of the tourist is assured by good accommodation and an efficient 
service of steamers and launches. The North Coast Railway has been 
opened to Taree, on the Manning River, and from this point its construction 
is rapidly progressing. 

95295—B 
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New Encianp HicHianps, 


The New England highlands, which embrace practically the whole of the- 
Northern Tableland, are notable for a cool, invigorating climate. 

The first portion of the railway line from Newcastle traverses the Hunter: 
River Valley, which contains one of the richest and most extensive coal- 
fields in the world, while the broad alluvial flats of the Hunter Basin pro- 
duce prolific crops of lucerne, maize, potatoes, grapes, and fruit. 

In a spur of the Liverpool Range, which forms the boundary of the 
Hunter Valley, the line passes Mount Wingen, one of the natural curiosities- 
of Australia, which obtains considerable attention. It is a burning moun- 
tain, whose fires are attributed to the ignition of a thick bed of coal some 
distance underground; it is estimated that they have been alight for at least. 
800 years. 

In the highlands, Armidale is a popular centre; the surrounding scenery 
eonsists of rugged mountains and picturesque waterfalls. The Apsley and 
as Falls are near Walcha, and other places of interest are at Uralla and 

uyra. 


Nortu Coast District. 


The North Coast district, extending from the valley of the Hunter to 
the Queensland border, is a vast expanse of worderfully fertile country, 
with an ideal winter climate. The lower portion embraces the chain of 
coastal lakes already mentioned; the region lying to the north of the Hast- 
ings River presents a wealth of wonderful scenery, with facilities for boat- 
ing, fishing, shooting, surf-bathing, and mountaineering. From Point 
Danger, at the northern extremity, the coast-line sweeps boldly southward, 
its rocky promontories alternating with sandy beaches, and the land-locked 
estuaries of numerous streams flowing from the rugged slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range. Characteristic of the North Coast district is its luxuriant 
vegetation, and in the forests there is a great variety of timbers—teak, pine, 
cedar, ironbark, tallow-wood, beech, rosewood, and many others. The river: 
basins are occupied by thriving dairy-farms and fields of maize and sugar- 
cane. 

The Tweed River waters a fertile district with fine landscapes; Mount 
Warning, near the head of the river, commands a magnificent panoramic 
view, and is a well-known landmark for coasting vessels. Tweed Heads, the- 
Brunswick River, and Byron Bay are favourite watering places. On the 
Richmond River are Ballina, an attractive resort, and Lismore, noted for 
its business activity. 

The Clarence is the finest of the Northern rivers; its broad expanse is. 
dotted with numerous islands, and the fields of sugarcane and maize, to- 
gether with dense subtropical vegetation along the banks. present scenery of 
wonderful beauty. In the neighbourhood of Grafton, the principal town, 
there are many good camping grounds, with facilities for fishing, shooting, 
and swimming. Coff’s Harbour is the port of access to the fertile Dorrigo 
district. 

The Macleay River rivals the Clarence in beauty, and has many attrac- 
tions for tourists. Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, and Port Mac- 
quarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, are popular watering places, the latter 
being one of the oldest country towns in New South Wales. Throughout 
the North Coast district there are many other beauty spots which, being 
difficult of access, are as yet little known, but with the rapid advance of 
settlement they should develop into popular resorts. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


SysTeEM oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. 


THE introduction of what is known as the “ Cash basis ”’ system of keeping 
the public accounts of New South Wales was effected in the year 1895, when 
the Audit Act Amendment Act of 1895 was passed, under which all 
appropriations from the Consolidated Revenue Account lapse at the close 
of the financial year to which they relate. From the lst day of July, 
1895, the cash receipts within the financial year have been considered as 
the actual income, and the cash payments during the same period the 
actual outlay. The balance of the Consolidated Revenue Account current 
on lst July, 1902, was fixed by the Audit Act, 1902, which consolidated and 
amended the law relating to the collection and payment of public moneys, 
the audit of the Public Accounts, and purposes connected with the control 
and management of the Public Finances of the State. 

Prior to the adoption of the cash basis system, the expenditure for the 
services of a year and the actual expenditure during that year could be 
shown only by two different methods of accounts. When a specific appro- 
priation was made for any service, the expenditure incurred under such 
authorisation would be charged against the year for which the vote was 
taken, irrespective of the date when the payments were made; and, there- 
fore, the public accounts for any year could not be closed until all appro- 
priations were expended, or were written off. ‘The consequence was 
that when the expenditure exceeded the income, there were frequent differ- 
ences of opinion between the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the 
propriety of charging items, sometimes of large amount, to particular 
years, with the result that conflicting statements were made, to the con- 
fusian of the inexpert and to the detriment of the public credit. 

Even under the present circumstances, some trouble may be experienced 
in comprehending a most carefully prepared statement of the finances 
of the State, as the term “expenditure” in the official statement does 
not possess always the same meaning, owing to the inclusion of advances, 
&c., which cannot be classed as “ Expenditure proper.” 

During the years 1905-1913 the expenditure of the State was £125,675,922, 
while the actual revenue obtained was £124,811,595, the total excess of 
expenditure during the nine years being £864,327. The figures are exclusive 
of advances made and repaid; but for the last seven years the statements of 
expenditure include transfers in aid of the Public Works Fund, and 
during the years 1907-10 transfers in aid of Closer Settlement Fund :— 


Year Excess “ Exoess of 

lig Revenue. Expenditure. of Revenue over | Expenditure over 

June. Expenditure. Revenue 
ae: £ £ £ 

1905 | 11,336,918 | 11,195,075 . 141,843 

1906 | 12,283,082 | . 11,386,864 | 896,218 

1907 | 13,392,435 . 12,799,797 592,638 

1908 | 13,960,763 | 13,700,072 260,691 

1909 | 33,625,071 | 14,692,168 | Lge ek nny 

1910 | 14,540,073 | 14,184,327 | 355,746 

W911) 13,839,139 | 14,443,691 ketcasnet 604,552 

1912 | 15,776,816 | 15,915,730 : sae 138,914 

1913S | 16,057,298 17,338,198 | 1,300,900 

: ' 
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GENERAL Banking ACCOUNT. 


The following table indicates cach of the main accounts under which 
the Government conducts its fivancial business, the subsidiary accounts 
being included under one or other of the headings enumerated. The 
Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may agree with any bank or banks 
for the transaction. of the general business of the State. The accounts are 
kept under several headings, viz., Consolidated Revenue Account, General 
Loan Account, Special Accounts (Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court 
Moneys), Special Deposits Account, Closer Settlement Account, Public 
Works Account, Railways Loan Account, and Suspense Accounts. All 
moneys paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “ public 


nroneys,’’ and for interest purposes the several accounts are treated as 
ene account. The Special Accounts, which consist of “Supreme Court 
Moneys,” are not controlled by the Audit Act, as they are operated on 


directly by the officers in charge of the departments interested. The 
position of the main divisions of the General Banking Acoount on 30th 
June, 1913, will be found in the following statement :— 


‘Ledger Balances on 80th June, 1913. 
Head of Account, 
invested in | Credit Cash Tote. 
Securities. Balances. 

Special Deposits Account— £ £ 
Commonwealth Government Fixed Depssit Accownt 2,150,008 2,160,900 
‘Government Savings Bank Deposits Accoumt 2,065,292 2,065,202 

+3 A Advances Deposit Account 230,000 280,000 

State Debt Commissioners’ Trast Aceount 117,788 117,788 
Bepoatt Account... 170,411 170,411 

Fixed Deposits Account .. 527,222 527,228 
Other .. 528,617 | 562,654 

Baflways Loan Account 2,079 2,079 

Closer Settlement Account + Be Sete vial. cadens 301488, | 30,88 

Public Works Aceount .. i) “wae. sade Pe Sal) ceaa ths 250,413 260,418 

Bpevial Accounts —Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys}  .......- 810,700 84D, 700 

Total o a 34,087 6,744, 010 6,778,067 

Lese Debit Balance-- £ 
Consolidated Revenue acme , « 1,167,017 
General Loan Account . 2,087,685 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account 868,745 by wee. 5,700,898 5,700,898. 
Railway Store Suspense Account 128,855 
London Remittance Account - 1,658;508, 

Total Credit Balancé'in Sydney... z 34.037 1,043,112 1,077,149 

Add—London Bank Account.. R|S ceased 1,653,596 1,653,596 

Total Li 84,037 | 2,696,708 2,730,745 
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The distribution of the eash balance on 30th June, 1913, is set forth in the 
following table, the London accounts being shown to the latest date available 
before the closing of the Public Accounts for the financial year :— 


Sydney Halance—Stth June, 1913— FA & & 
Special. Deposte Account—Bank of New South Wales .. $056,028 
” ” ” sap paste ete Company nia alk 
of Sydney a, oe . . 
—— 5,780,930 
Closer Settlement Aceount—Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney (Ltd.) .. rere 391,488 
Puhlie Works Account—Bank of New South Wales ae 250,413 
Speeial Aecounts—Bank of New South Wales Sa 310,700 
Railways Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales 
” ” 63. Commercial Banking Sonieny t ~ 
of Sydney (Ltd.) 98 
ee 2,079 
Total .. 33 ee (Cx: —_——. 6,744,010 
Lese Debit Balances— 
Consolidated Revenue Account—Bank of New South 
Wales . 3s ‘ 619,075 
” ” ” Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney 
(id). 8? 574,352 
a] is », Cash in hands of Receiver Cr. 26,410 
1,167,017 
Genera] Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales a 1,027,117 
» ” ” Commercial eae Coeupany ot of wal 
Sydney (Lid.). 1,071,967 
is os % Cash in hands of Receiver.. Cr. 11,399 2,087 685 
Loans Hixpenditare Suspense Account—Bank of New South 
Wales .. 345,749 
” ” ” " Cominereial Bank- 
ing Company of 
Sydney (Ltd.) . 322,906 
oe re —| 663,745 
Railway Store Suspense Account—Bank of New South | 
Wales < 61,855 
O° ” ” ” Commercial Banking] 
Company of 8; dney | 
(Eta) FS 62,000 i 
_ - 123,855 
London Remittance Account—Bank of New South Wales.. 903,140 
af 7 an Commercial] Banking Com- 
; pany of Sydney (Ltd.) .. 752,456 
: — | 1,658,596 
Total... - -» Dr. — —— 5,700,808 
Total Cash in Sydney .. ss El, Seetiete ly pease ett 1,043,112 
Total Cash in London .. é vib; aeadese Po 3 way ate 1,653,596 
Total 5 ww Or £] cece | cere ees "2,696,708 
ee 


‘Prior to 1906 the Public Accounts included all the invested assets 
of the Government Savings Bank. Upon the passing of the Government 
Savings Bank Act, 1906, these assets were vested in the Commissioners 


appointed under that Act, and are no longer included in the etatemente 
relating to the Public Accounts. 
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Consouipatep Revenve Funp. 


Although the system of keeping accounts on a cash basis is properly in 
operation, it is still necessary, in estimating the financial position of the 
State, to consider the Old Deficiency Account and the New Account under 
the Audit Act Amendment Act, which form the Consolidated Revenue 
Account, as well as the Loans Account and the various Trust Accounts not 
forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Account. The Old Deficiency 
Account proper began in 1885; but it was only in 1897, when the last obliga- 
tion under the old system of account-keeping was met, that the position of 
this account for each year could be accurately stated. 


The following table shows the Accumulated Deficiency on the Consolidated 
Revenue Account for each of the years since 1901. The Treasury Bills 
issued have been included in the statement, as they became part of the 
Consolidated Revenue Account proper :— 


Cash Balance at end of Year. | 
Financia Year. [corona begun | Acct 
Credit. Overdraft. | 
£ £ £ £ 
1902 1,872,447) | wae 235,781 2,714,407 
1903 2,477,626 | wee 484,356 | 2,711,982 
1904 2,227,626 | wn | 524,064 2,501,690 
1905 1,977,626 | ww 336,891 9,064,517 
1906 1,727,626 | 896,12 | ow. 918,392 
1907 1,814,516 1,471,344 | ow, 90,288 
1903 1,561,632 1,676,924 | *462,408 
1909 j 1,214,516 637,678 | asace 276,838 
19.0 914,516 989,707 | eee *330,370 
1911 659,337 401,505 | ae 13,011 
1912 414,516 | 61,363 asked 53,158 
1913 114,516 | haves 1,167,017 1,167,017 


* Accumulated Surplus. 


The ‘‘ Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905,’’ by which authority was 
given for the issue of Treasury Bills to liquidate the overdraft on the 
Consolidated Revenue, provides that, in the eveut of a surplus on the year’s 
sransactions of the Consolidated Revenue, the Treasurer shell pay to the 
State Debts Commissioners the sum of £50,000, with a view to extinguishing 
the liability of the Bills. This amount is in addition to that of £250,000 
already made a charge on the revenue, for a similar purpose, by prior enact- 
meats. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The gross and net revenue proper, as well as the net expenditure_since 
1904, were as follows :-— 


Net Expenditure, 


Net Revenue proper. exclusive of Advances. 


Gross 
Year 
Revenue 
ae e.| (exclusive of Refunds. : : = a 
“| Advances). 
Potal. Per Inhabitant.. Total. Per Inhabitant, 
ma pra she 


£ £ £ | sa) £ £84. 
1904 | 11,453,745 | 205,417 | 11,248,328/ 71710 |. 11,319,888 | 71811 
1905 | 11,514,324 | 177,406 | 11,336,918 16 1 | 11,196,075 | 714 2 
1906 | 12,471,473 | 188,391 | 12,283,082 5 6 | 11,396,864 
16.7 | 12,799,797 
19 9 | 13,700,072 


7 
8 
8 
8 
1909 13,844,642 | 219,571 | 13,625,071 812 6 , 14,692,168 
9 
8 
9 
9 


wT 
— 
ae 
an 


1907 | 13,570,880 | 177,945 | 13,392,435 
1908 | 14,195,357 | 234,594 | 13,960,763 


1910 14,689,973 | 149,900 | 14,540,073 


_ 
_ 


1911; 13,977,777 138,638 | 13,839,139 
1912 15,920,758 | 148,942 | 15,776,816 


8 
8 
961 
0 14,184,327 | 816 6 
8 9 | 14,443,691) 8 
6 4 | 15,915,730 | 9 
0 9 


1913 16,283,732 | 226,434 | 16,057,298 6 17,358,198 


The revenue includes surplus revenue returned to the State by the Com-- 
monwealth, from 1901 to 1910, under the Constitution Act, and from 1910. 
onwards under the Commonwealth Surplus Revenue Act of 1910. Prior to. 
1910 the Commonwealth was obliged to pay to the States not less than 
three-fourths of the net Customs and Excise revenue. Since 1910 it has. 
paid twenty-five shillings per head to the States. 


The figures relating to revenue, both above and in subsequent tables,.. 
are exclusive of “Advances repaid” ; and in dealing with expenditure,_ 
‘Advances made ’’ have been excluded from consideration, as transactions 
under these heads do not affect the ordinary revenue and the expenditure. 
therefrom. The terms “net revenue’’ and “net expenditure,” used 
both here and in subsequent pages, are to be taken as meaning revenue-- 
and expenditure freed from the transactions just mentioned as well as 
from refunds. : 


The apparently large increase in expenditure during the last five years . 
is due to the granté in aid and transfers from the Consolidated Revenue. 
Fund to the Public Works Fund and the Closer Settlement Fund. 


Heaps or REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


With a view of obtaining a proper conception of the sources from which, 
the revenue is derived, and the objects upon which expenditure is made, 
the subjoined table has been prepared for the last four financial years. 
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In the table a separation has been effected between receipts and expendi- 
ture for purely Government purposes and for the business undertakings 
of the State. The figures are exclusive of advances made and repaid :— 


1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
REVENUE. 
Governmental. £ & £ £ 
Revenne returmed by Commonwealth “oe = a «.| 3,847,616 | 1,942,245 | 2,046,993 | 2,178,683 
Taxation— pe 
Stamp Duties tt tte easter s+] 72,992 | 625,841) 1,204,490] 599,190 
Land Tax a a a ae Sed ne 6 “2 9066 7438 6.479 5788 
Income Tax .. ‘ : : , 
Licenses ied oe ei oe se ve. . 219,977 260,142 644,571| 662,625 
“S ne a “s Ee ; ce # =| 121,556 | 125,098 130,118) 137,807 
Total Taxation ne i a te £| 1,228,521 | 1,027,519! 1,885,653] 1,405,360 
Laud Revenue— —— ——. — — 
Alienation . e% an 5 944,162 | 1,028,531 962,198] 999,363 
Occupation . v. we we{ 640,638) 633,916] 625,143, 616,725 
Miscellaneous is a a rs 145,540 176,470 178,118} 189,860 
‘ oo &) 1,729,740 | 1,838,917 |" 1,765,459 1,835,948 
Services rendered (other than Business a Uniertanlige) = «| 813,381 333,039 381,981} 412,727 
General Miscellaneous ae ..| 358,550 318,971 553,000| 495,331 
Industrial Undertakings. . <3 ee be oe an meta ht Aaex ete a 20,281 32,885 
Total Governmental ak: Gas fae £| 6,972,808 | 5,460,691 | 6,653,367] 6,360,084 
Business Undertakings of the State. 
Receipts, Corporate Bodies— 
Railways and Tramways .. ais aie as és 6,664,236 | 7,412 127] 8,067,597| 8,544,376 
Sydney Harbour Trust ‘ve 327,454 374,280 412,410} 452,244 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage .. os 512,615 537,355 584,654) 633,599 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board .. 52,960 5t,686 58,788 66,145 
Total Business Undertakings .. oo £ 7,567,265, 8,378,448 | 9,123,449] 9,696,364 
Grand Total .. i on ol & 14,540,073 13, $39,139 | 15,776,816]16,057,298 
EXPENDITURE. 
Governmental, 
Interest on Public Debt and on Trust Funds (excluding 
peoporin chargeable to the four corporate bodies) .. «-| 807,929} 801,754] 888,354] 950,805 
-Old-age and Invalidity and Accident enone and Adminis- 
tration .. - ia «-| 140,228 49;570.|  scstun | ceases 
Other Pensions and Retiring Allowances |. 191,896 191,623 "200, 552) 190,066 
Elections Act Expenses (Electoral Office included i in other ser- 
vices of the State) .. 7 a 16,183 35,504 24,207 35,078 
Parliamentary Allowances and Postage = A s 31,337 30,102 33,232 43,175 
“Local Government -- 
‘ Endowments to Municipalities .. 5 “3 a 7,763 8,872 6,996] 6,591 
Endowments to Shires asa o as 274,052 286,342 334,269) 274,713 
’ Administration, &c. (excluding salaries) - an . 1,125 11,914 1,675 2,038 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Horticultural Societies iste -_ 19,611 21,889 23,638 19,463 
Hospitals and Charities . rs we «.| 353,331 373,470 390,908) 405,813 
Lunacy (including Master-in- -Lunacy) 164,990 177,486 187,163] 288,156 
Public Instruction (including Reformatories and Grants to 
Educational and Scientific Institutions) ue * 1,145,038 | 1,206,942 | 1,393,114) 1,490,205 
Industrial Undertakings of the State .. a ks a el) tic eeeeen, tll SG usteles 23,242 30,677 
All other Services of the State . ae e .-| 2,509,098 | 2,558,964 | 2,906,829) 3,163,427 
Total Governmental ‘ss ae oe £| 5,662,581 | 5,754,922 | 6,416,179 6,850,207 
Business Undertakings of the State. 
‘Working: Hxpenses— 
Railways and Traniways  .. a oe <e ae .-| 4,282,070 | 4,808,991 | 5,428,085) 6,890,420 
Sydney Harbour Trust. . «.| 108,192 | 119,531 114,681) 124,970 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage 3 162,268 181,270 194,163) 217,964 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board... 7 17,902 20,951 24,509) 26,889 
£| 4,580,432 | 5,180,743| 5,761,481] 6,760,243 
Interest on Capital— 2 — 
Railways and Tramways .. Si Se ie an 1,839,584 | 1,950,951 | 2,073,139] 2,129,905 
' Sydney Harbour Trust = . 2 a 178,020 7187, 722 199,459| 207,869 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage 336,364 | "351,518 865,108) 372,714 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board.. 20,135 22,338 24,769 26,780 
£) 2,374,103 | 2,512,524) 2,662,470] 2,737,358 
. Total Business Undertakings ae se £| 6,954,535 | 7,643,267 | 8,423,901] 9,497,601 
Sinking Funds Instalments—Total .. Se a oe ..| 421,034 408,349 436,921) 450,602 
, Public Works Fund—Transfersin Aid —.. ee < «| 911,177 636,153 638,729} 559,698 
‘ Clover’ Sétdlement Fund—Transfers in Aid ig 235,000.|| cvndec. || ~ssacen’ || Saw oe 
Grand Total .. 6. ek wee £/14,184,327 |14,443,691 | 15,915,730 , 358,198 
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The headings of Revenue and Expenditure shown on the previous page for 
the years ended 30th June, 1910 to 1913, are repeated here, and against 


each is given the rate per head of population :— ° 
{ Per Inhabitant. 
Heading. i 
| 1910. roi, | 1012. 1918, 
{ 
R&VENUE 
Governmental. £5. d.| £5. d.| £5, d.] £5. d 
Revenue returned by Commonwealth Sis a .{ 2 211/ 189) 1 42/2146 
Taxation— a | 
Stamp Duties aie 01011} 0 7 8| 018 0/ 0 69 
Land Tax te i oe Ke a if {| 001/001; 001) 001 
“dncome Tax .. si = ae if os a | 0 29] 08 8} 077) 07 6 
Licenses Sa 017/01 6; 01 6) 016 
Tore Taree whe fa me by .| 015 4] 012 6] 1F 2 2] 01510 
Land Revenwe— .. i r ‘a ae ey ae .[(— | 
. Alienation .. ed te a an oA aa ..{| 01110) 012 6) O11 5/ O11 2 
Occupation .. re es ae we ase ve | 080) 079/075) 074 
Miscellaneous os cs re a ee ae of O 110) 0 22!) 021) 0221 
Total .. . a o oe oe .| 11 8) 12 5] 1 O11 107 
Services rendered (other than Business ss Undertakings) .| 0 811); 041; @ 46/04 7 
General Miscellaneous .. : is ..| 0 4 6/ 0 811} 0 6 5) 0 5 8 
Industrial Undertakings. . oa a Se oe on tas] } Scere ch ote a = Paints 003/004 
Total Governinental oe oa “ .| 47 4! 8 6 8| 818 4; 311 6 
Business Undertakings of the State. 
Receipts, Corporate Bodies— 
Railways and Tramways .. a ae as . .| 4 38 6| 410 6/ 415 0/ 416 ©. 
Sydney Harbour Trust be .| 0 43! 04 7/ 04%10/ 0 5 1 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewe erage. 065| 046/0 6nj) O71 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board .. 008s] 00 8] 00 8); 0909 
Total Business Undertakings .. .. ..| 41410| 5 2 3/5 7 5/ 5 90° 
Grand Total 6 ww ke wes WD) BBL HF HL HIE. 
EXPEXDITURR. . 
Governmental, 
Interest on Public Debt and on Trust Funds (excluding’ 
proportion chargeable to the four corpamite bodies) .. 010 2| 0 910/ 010 6| 010 8 
Old-age and Invalidity and Accident Rowson a ‘and Adminis- 
tration .. ae 012 9] 0 0 T| cee. | weeeee 
Other Pensions and Retiring Allowances. 02 5;|02 4/;/ 02 5; 0 2 2- 
Elections Act Expenses (including Electoral Office) 002) 00605|00 8/0904 
Parliamentary Allowances and Postage 005/00 5] 00 5] 0 0 5. 
Local Governnient— 
Endowments to Municipalities .. eK 001/001; 001; 0028 
Endowments to Shires Se Se we oe ..| 0 8 6| 038 6) 0 81} 03821 
Administration, &c. a eas) See wens 0.0! By Pb seeeside 1! Ualgenets, 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Horticultural Societies: ae 003/008]004/005 
Hospitals and Charities... ae aS 045/04 6/047) 047 
Lunaey (including Master-in-Lunacy) | 021/02 2/02 2/] 02 8 
Public Instruction (including Reformatories and Grants to 
Educational and Scientific Institutions) . ‘ .| 014 4] O14 9| 016 5 016 9 
Industrial Undertakings of the State. . a sg ae ool, “eterereece— ||) Sete asvate 0038; 00 4 
All other Services of the State a - eg a .| ll 5! 111 8] 114 2] 1% 7 
Total Governmental Sia es a ..| 81017 | 310 3| 315 6| 317 1 
Business Undertakings of the State. 
Working Expenses— 
‘Railways and Traniways F - es ..| 213 9) 218 9| 8 3811| 3811 10 
Sydney Harbour Trust ete a ..{/ © 14/021 5/ 014/021 
Metropolitan Board of Water Sup ay and Sewerage {| 0 20/02 8, 02410 2 5 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board .. 00 3/.0 0 38/00 38/004 
217 4/ 3 2 8} 38 710) 316 0 
Interest on Capital—- |——— ——| ———. : —— 
Bailways and Tramways .. a a 130/13 9; 145,131 
Syduey Harbour ‘Trust a 023/02 4/02 4) 02 4 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage 0483) 044/04 5/04 2 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board .. 008; 0038; 00 3] 0 04 
19 9] 110 8 111 5] 110 9 
Total Business Undertakings 471] 418 419 3) 5 6 9 
Sinking Fund Instalments—Total .. ae a aa | 05 4] 05 0/0 5 2) 051 
Public Works Fund—Transfers in Aid Re a -| O11 5] 07 9/ 07 6] 0 6°3 
Closer Settlement Fund—tTransfers in Aid | ce of 0 2U See | Seabees a | eee tres 
Grand Total .. o ie 817 8] 816 4 97 5 915 2 
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CLoseR SETTLEMENT Funp. 


The Closer Settlement Fund was established under Act No. 9 of 1906. 
Most of the contributions have been received from the surplus moneys of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and from Loans, and the balance at 
credit of the Assurance Fund Real Property Act, which was tr ansferred 
at the inauguration of the Fund. 

The subjoined statement shows tle receipts and ependiture for the financial 
year ended 30th June, 1913 :— 


Receipts— £ £ Expenditure— £ £ 
Grant in aid from Purchase of Estates and 
Revenue 222 we Nil. contingent expenses... 33,226 
Transfer from Loans... 300,000 Interest on Loans... 22,115 : 
Assurance Fees—Real Under Real Property 
Property Act a 11,101 Act... 266 
Repayment by Settlers 92,014 : —_— 55,607 
403,115 
Balance brought forward from ‘ 
previous year ... sie «43,981 Balance, 30th June, 1913 +» 891,489 
£147,096 £447,096 


Pusnic Worxs Account. 


The Public Works Account, which was opened in the year 1906, under the 
authority of the same statute which provided for the Closer Settlement 
Fund, is entitled to two-thirds of the net proceeds of sales of Crown lands 
less 20 per cent. as credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the 
proceeds of land sales under the Public Instruction Act. Grants in aid are 
also obtainable yearly from the revenue, and the transactions for the year 
ended 30th June, 1918, are shown below :— 


Receipts. Amount. Disbursements. Amount, 

£ 4 
Repayments to credit of Votes re 34,581 | Railways ard Tramways.. os a 6,908 
Proportion of Preede! from sales of | Public Buildings and other Services .. 155,286 
Crownsdands:—:. ‘+ ++] 859,098 | ire Brigades ww ww. | 28,788 
Grants in aid a -| 490,065 Hospitals, &c. - pe a 61,921 
Sales of laud, Public insthiélion Ga. 868 Water Supply and Sewerage .. m 20,423 
Public Instruction ea Pr rr 117,332 
Roads and Bridges 0 re A 29,556 
Resumption of Forerhores ae os 66,411 
Grants to Shires and Municipalities .. 6,863 
Agriculture 4 oe oy re 21,221 
Forestry .. ‘ 3,601 
| Harbours and Riv arcoDroli’ Berle ce 63,572 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. ie an 29,610 
——. Total Works, Services, &c, he Se 605,412 
885,212 Advances repaid . Ri ah 290,065 
Balance from previous year .. ae 260,078 Balance carried ioniaia to 1M ws 250,413 
Total si ‘i we £| 1,145,880 1,145,890 
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TAXATION. 

License Fees, Land and Income Taxes, and Stamp Duties represent the 
various forms of taxation in the State. The subjoined statement shows 
the gross revenue derived from each source during the period 1910-1913 :—. 


eae 


Head of Revenue. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 1912. 
Licenses :— | 
To retail fermented and spirituous £ £ £ } € 

liquors wee nee cy it 85,494 85,355 85,839 | 89,136 

Other ... an’ os ts ae 36,621 40,382 | 44,680 | 49,113 
Total, Licenses a 122,115 | 125,737 | 180,519 | 138,249 
sds | it L— 

Income Tax 226,928 | 276,305 650,923 ; 761,796 
Land Tax wits 9,865 7,553 6,489 | 5,889 
Total, Land and Income Tax ...| 236,793 | 283,858 657,412 | 767,685 

Stamp Duties :—- | | 
Impreseed and adhesive stamps ...| 174,846 224,067 232,941 | 222,928 

Probate, Settlement, and Companies’ 

Death Duties aa ibs ..| 650,202 | 357,750 | 319,405 | 365,250 
Bank-note composition er oie 33,960 38,982; 16,563 | 3,743 
Other ... wee oH aes sos 17,238 | - 12,682 | 15,816 21,247 

Total, Stamp Duties ...| $76,186 | 633,481 | 1,114,725 613,168 

Gross Revenue from Taxation ...| 1,235,094 | 1,043,076 | 1,902,656 | 1,519,102 
Refunds ... bs ies <8 a3 11,573 15,557 17,003 113,742 
1;885,653 | 1,405,360 


Net Revenue from Taxation ... ...| 1,223,521 | 1,027,519 


The control of Customs and Excise having passed to the Commonwealth 
Government on ist January, 1901, the foregoing statement does not 
include any figures relating to the taxation thereunder. In a publication 
of this character, however, it is desirable that the actual amount to which 
the people. of the State are subjected by way. of taxation, whether direct 
er indirect, should be clearly set forth. In the following statement is 
shown in detail the net revenue derivable from each source of taxation for 
the ten years ended 30th June, 1913, after deducting refunds, but not 
allowing for cost of collection :— 


Indirect Taxation. Direct Taxation. 
Year ended ee he Oat Total 
30th June. . 2 Income Land Tax. Stamp Taxation. 
Customs. | Excise. | Licenses. Tax. State, |Common-| Duties. 
| ' . wealth, 
£ £ £ £ £ 1 £ £ £ 
1904 2,604,048) 625,738! 122,137 | 193,240 | 322,246, ...... 462,570 | 4,329,979: 
1905" 2,390,735] 642,882) 122,606 | 195,252 | 323,267) ...... 473,283 | 4,148,025 
1906 2,563,552) 670,370 121,387 | 266,233 | 329,998 | ...... 580,158 | 4,531,698 
1907 2,845,786] 727,527| 118,819 | 283,422 | 345,497! ...... 633,567 | 4,954,618 
1908 3,672,072] 842,590; 118,120 | 215,283 | 178,889 wenes 565,242 | 5,592,196 
1909 3,465,950| 797,756) 117,383 | 202,369] 80,794) ...... 506,703 | 5,170,955 
1910 3,789,467 706,035; 121,556 | 219,977 9,066} ...... | 872,922| 5,719,023 
i9]l *3,895,700/"917, 400; 125,098 | 269, 142 7,438 |*748,000| 625,841) 6,598,619 
1912 *4,488,100,"980,200 130,)13 | 644,571 6,479 |*723,900/1,104,490 | 8,087,853 
1913 |#4,906,400;*937,500; 137,807 | 662,625 5,738 |°707,100; 599,190 7,956,360 
1 


* Estimated. 
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The Commonwealth Government has not since 1910 recorded the Cus- 
toms and Excise collections in each State separately. The figures relating 
thereto in the last three years have been estimated on the assumption that 
the average collections in the whole Commonwealth also applied in New 
South Wales. 


There was a noticeable decrease in the revenue derived from Income, 
Land, and Stamp Duty Taxation between the years 1907 and 1909, 
This was due to amending legislation under Acts Nos. 7 and 8 
of 1907, so far as Income Tax and Stamp Duties are concerned, whereby, 
from the Ist January, 1908, any income won by personal exertion, up 
to £1,000-a year, was exempt from direct taxation, but owing to new 
legislation, imposing a tax on incomes exceeding £300 per annum, the 
income tax shows a large increase in 1912. Stamp receipts declined 
from 1907 to 1909 owing to the repeal of duties on bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, drafts, receipts, &c., but the death duties were not 
altered, and as several large estates were entered for probate, the revenue 
from this source was increased from 1909 to 1912. 


The decline in revenue from the State land tax is attributable to the opera- 
tion of the Taxation Amending Acts of 1905 and 1906, and the Sydney 
Corporation (Amendment) Act of 1908, which provide for the allotment 
to Shires and Municipalities of land taxation collected within their area. 
These taxation Amending. Acts are a necessary corollary to the Local 
Government Extension Act of 1906. As shown in succeeding pages, a land 
tax was levied by the Commonwealth Government as from lst July, 1910. 


TAXATION PER INHABITANT. 


The previous figures would be incomplete without corresponding informa- 
tion respecting the taxation per head of population, which is set forth here- 
under, but in this statement the taxation shown under Customs and Excise, 
after the year 1910, represents the per capita rate for the whole Common- 
wealth, it being assumed that the same average prevails in the State of 
New South Wales. The Commonwealth Government, since the year named, 
a not recorded the collections from Customs and Excise for individual 

tates :-— 


= 
Indirect Taxation. Direct Taxation. 

) Year ended Total 
80th June. ; ; Thedms | Land Tax. Stamp Taxation, 

Customs. Excise. | Licenses. | “py ————_ | Duties. | 

2 State, [Common | 

wealth, i 
£ada|/ 8 da/sada/sda]/ad|/sda/)/8 da |£ ad. 
1904 3167/89/19 /28/46] w... 66/309 
1905 11211| 810 | 1 8/28/45) w... 6 6/217 0 
1906 ve ae aU ee Qe ee Se 710 /3 10 
907 61 «117 7] 96/56/39 147 84/3 5 3 
wos )6| 2 7 4/1010 | 1 6] 29/24 73 |312 0 
1989 2311/10 1/16/27] 1 0 65 1/3 5 6 
r910 272) 89/16/29] 01]'.... lon |3n 2 
onl 27 7/ll 2/16/33 /]01/\*% 38/78 /406 
wie |*2i210/11 7/16/77 /021 /% 8/18 1 |415 4 
1513 215 2\"10 6} 1 6/76|01/% 0 | 69 |49 6 


| 
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REVENUE FROM LICENSES. 


The amount received from licenses during the year ended 30th June, 
1913, under the different heads, was as follows :— 


Licenses, | Amount. Licenses, Anronnt. 
£ | 6 £ 
To retail fermented and spirituons Motor Traffic Act Jee | 10,693 
liquors, including wine, cider, 
and perry ... as Ses ...| 89,136 || Gaming and Betting Act | 1,216 
Wholesale spirit dealers ... ...| 5,544 || Theatres and Pablic Hails Act; 2,803 
Billiard and bagatelle  ......| 8,844) Allother... ... oy weal L128 | 
Anctioneers ... ts see wel © 7,233 
138,249 
Hawkers, pedlarse,and pawnbrokers| 3,063 
Refunds ... eet 442 
Explosives Act i or «| 1,847 
Sale of tobacco, cigars, and cigar- Total Net Receipts ...£/137,807 
ettes ae aes ves | 3,646 
Metropolitan Traffie Act ... --| 3,802 


Land occupation licenses and licenses in regard to mining cecupation, 
also licenses issued under the Fisheries and Forestry Acts, are not included 
in the table. 


ry 


Lanp anp IncoME TAXATION. 


The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value at the rate 
of ld. in the £. A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the: unimproved value is in excess of that sum a reduction equal 
to the exemption is made; but where several blocks of land within the 
State are held by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
be deducted from the aggregate unimproved value. In cases where land 
is mortgaged, the mortgagor is permitted to deduct from the tax payable 
a sum equal to the income tax paid by the mortgagee on the interest 
derived from the mortgage of the whole property, including improvements. 
The lands exempt from taxation comprise Crown lands not subject to the 
right of purchase, or held under special or conditional lease, or as home 
stead selections; other lands vested in the Crown; lands vested in the. 
Railway Commissioners ; lands belonging to or vested in local authorities ; 
public roads, reserves, parks, cemeteries, and commons; lands occupied 
as public pounds, or used exclusively for or in connection with public 
hospitala, benevolent institutions, and other public charities, churches, 
and chapels; the University and its affiliated colleges, the Sydney 
Grammar School, and mechanics’ institutes and schools of art; and 
lands dedicated to and vested in trustees and used for zoological, agri-. 
cultural, pastoral, or horticultural show purposes, or for other publie or 
scientific purposes. 


Under the Loca] Government Act, 1906, when the Council of a shire 
or municipality makes and levies a general rate, not less than 1d. in the 
£ on the unimproved value of land within its area, land tax ceases to 
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be collected by the State therein. A similar. provision was extended to the 
City of Sydney under the operation of the Sydney Corporation (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1908. , 


Land tax is, therefore, now levied only on the unincorporated portion 
of the Western Division of the State. 


Up to the year 1911, when new legislation was passed, an income tax of 
6d.in the £ was imposed upon so much of every income as was in excess 
of £1,000, if.the income was derived by personal exertion, otherwise the 
exemption was only £200. Incomes were altogether exempt which were 
derived from the ownership or use or cultivation of land upon which 
land tax was payable. The exemptions included the revenues of local 
authorities, the income of life assurance societies, and of other societies 
arid companies not carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain, and 
not being income derived from mortgages; the dividends and profits of 
the Savings Bank of New South Wales and the Government Savings Bank ; 
the funds and income of registered friendly societies and trades unions ; 
the incomes and revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and educational 
institutions of a public character; and income accruing to foreign 
investors from Government Stock. The regulations provided that, in the 
case of every company, its income should be taken as the income of the 
company in New South Wales and from investments in the State. Public 
companies were not allowed the exemption of £200. 


The variations in regard to the number and amount of incomes which 
were liable to taxation are shown in the following table, which relates to 
the last thirteen years :— 


Years.| |) ‘ember of Net Income. Rear. | |// Napier oF Net Income. 

£ £ 
4s99 «19,775 11,128,343 1906 23,832 14,937,906 
1900 20,051 12,140,569 1907 24,091 16,410,484 
1901 19,991 12,065,842 |, 1908 5,933 8,851,026 
1902 20,299 12,127,129 1909 5,442 7,753,851 
1903 22,234 13,415,760 || 1910 5,810 9,566,920 
1904 22,099 | 12,489,004 | 1911 | 5,846 “11,095,863 
-1905 22,814 13,769,928 || 


The number of incomes taxed in the last four years is very much 
reduced, for the reason given above, and the figures quoted for these years 
in the statement are exclusive of incomes from personal exertion under 
£1,000, which, under an Act passed in 1907, were exempt from taxation. 


A distribution of the incomes subject to taxation according to the 
amounts taxable is set forth in the following statement. The particulars 
are based on the experience of the nine years ended 30th June, 1907, the 
subsequent years being excluded, as the source of taxation was restricted 
considerably. These, however, represent: only -a portion of the incomes 
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derived from New South Wales, as incomes derived from land, or the 
use and occupancy of land, are not taxable. The net earnings are given 
in the table :— 


Avernge of Nine Years, Proportion in each category. 
Categories. . 
: Number of | Amount of Of Number of | Of Amount of 
Tneomes. | Incomes. Incomes. Incomes. 
| £ per cent. per cent. 
£200 and under £250... 6,371 | 1,430,269 29-60 11-00 
250, 300...) 4,074. ~—«|~—«*1, 109,310 18-93 8-54 
300, 400... 4,140 | 1,416,527 19°23 10-90 
400, 500...| 2,028 «== «904, 974 9-42 6-96 
500, 700... 1,949 ‘1,128,764 9-06 | 8°67 
700, 1,000... 1,200 | 934,712 5-87 7°58 
1,000 ,,  —*1, 200... 392 «| = 426,930 1°82 3-29 
1,200, 2,000... 708 | ‘1,068,940 3-29 | 8-23 
2,000 ,, 5,000... 462 | 1,854,765 - 215 10-43 
5,000 ,, 10,000...) 122 | | 819,303 ‘BT 6-31 
10,000 ,, 20,000... 47 643,381 22 4-95 
20,000 and upwards _.... 31 | 1,707,889 ‘14 13°14 
Total wf 21,524) ~S«12,993, 764 100-00 100-00 


A comparison of the incomes assessed for the years 1908 and 1911 is 
afforded. in the subjoined statement, in which the amounts are given in 
various grades : — 


1908. 1911. 
Grade. : 7 
Number. Xet Income. Number. Net Income. 
£ £ 

£1 to £1,000... ce 4,723 1,042,468 4,261 1,118,623 
1,001 ,, 1,200 .., aes 139 151,849 173 190,698 
1,201 ,, 2,000 .. ... 364 562,069 462 718,943 
‘9,001 ,, 5,000... ae 378 1,168,614 642 1,660,591 
5,001 ,, 10,000 ... en 180 1,235,745 213 1,474,850 
10,001 ,, 20,000 ... sae 89 1,203,870 114 1,613,656 
20,001 and upwards... ae 60 3,486,411 81 4,318,502 
Total ... ...| 5,938 8,851,026 5,846 11,095,863 


Income Tax Act, 1911. 


The Act relating to income tax was amended in 1911 by the enactment 
of the Income Tax Act, 1911. Under its provisions a tax is payable by 
all persons other than companies on incomes, exceeding £300 per annum, 
derived from all sources within New South Wales. In the case of com- 
panies, the total incomes are taxable. A taxpayer is allowed a deduction 
of £50 in respect of each child under 18 years of age wholly maintained 
by him, and insurance premiums up to £50 are exempt. 


. 
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The tax payable by any company is 1s. 2d. in the £, and the.rates per 
£ for persons other than companies are as follows :— 


So much of income chargeable— 


As does not exceed £700 tae he a = «6d. 
As exceeds £700 and does not exceed ‘£1, 700 “6 ssh vas Ids 
» £1,700 £2,700 a ae = «8d. 
” £2,700 +3 £4,700 a at .. =69d. 
3, £4,700 5 £6,700 sha at .. 10d. 
»» £6,700 9 £9,700 se Se we «Ld. 
» £9,700 ahs ei oe ae ae ay, w. «12d. 


In each case an addition of one-third of tax is made to tax where person 
liable is an absentee, and of one-third on such income as is not derived 
from personal exertion. 


The following incomes are exempt from income-tax, viz. :— 
(a) The revenues of municipal corporations or other local authority. 


(5) The incomes of mutual life assurance societies and of other com- 
panies or societies not carrying on business for purposes of profit 
or gain, except income from mortgages. 


(c) The funds and incomes of societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act or under any Act relating to trade unions. 


(2) The incomes and revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and 
educational institutions of a public character, whether supported 
wholly or oe by grants from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
or not. 


(¢) Income arising or accruing to any person not resident in New 
South Wales from Government debentures, inscribed stock, and 
Treasury bills. 


These exemptions do not extend to the salaries and wages of persons 
employed by any such corporation, company, society, or institution, 
although the same be paid wholly or in part out of the income, revenues, 
or funds thereof. 


Revenve From LanD aND JNcomE TAXES. 


The revenue from land and income taxes since 1896, the year in which 
they were first imposed, is shown hereunder. The“ amounts exclude 
tefunds rendered necessary through correction of-errors by the taxpayer 
or adjustments by the Department, but include refunds brought about 
through the income of the year of assessment falling short of the amount 
of income of the preceding year on which the assessment was made; a 


provision which was repealed by the “ Land and Income Tax Amendment 
Act, 1904’ ;--— 


Year, | Land Tax. Income Tax. Year. Land Tax. Income Tax. 
J ! i 
| 
| £ £ ! £ £ 
W896 eee ! 27,658 1905 323,267 195, 252 
1897 | 139, 079 \ 295, 537 1906 329,998 266,283 
1898 i 364,131 166,395 i 1907 345,497 283,422 
1899 | 253,901 178,032 1908 178,889 215,283 
1900 i 286 ,227 183,460 1909 80,794 202,369 
1901 | 288,369 215,893 | 1910 9,066 219,977 
1902 301,981 203,625 i 191] 7,438* 269,142 
1903 i 314,104 ! 214,686 1912 6,479* 644,571 
1904 322,246 193,240 | 1913 5,738* 662,625 
i 


* Exclusive of Federal land tax. 
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_ The fractuations shown in the first three years are due to the difficulties 

mseparable from the introduction of a system of direct taxation; the 

returns for 899 and subsequent years, however, are under normal 

conditions, which have heen varied recently, as already shawn, by the 

mereased exemption for the majority of taxpayers, im the case ef the 

aga tax, and by the transfer to shires and municipalities of the 
nd tax. 


FeperaL Lanp Tax. 


The Federal Government has levied a graduated tax on the unim- 
proved value of the lands of the Commonwealth, as from the Ist July, 
1910. In the case of owners who are not absentees, an amount of £5,000 
is exempt, and the rate of tax ranges from 1d. for the first £1 of value in 
excess of that amount, and increases uniformly to 34d: in the £ on a taxable 
balance of £75,000 with 6d. in the § for every £ in excess of that amount. 
Absentee owners are required to pay 1d. in the £ up to £5,000, with a uniform 
progression for the next £75,000, reaching 41d. in the £ On every £ in 
excess of £80,000, 7d. is payable. Lands owned by a state, municipality, or 
other public authority, by savings -banks, friendly societies, trades unions, 
or — solely for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, &., are not 
taxable. 


The tax is very comprehensive; all interests, both direct and indirect, 
are included in a taxpayer’s assessment, and his rate fixed accordingly. To 
avoid double taxation, however, deductions are made in respect of tax paid 
by any primary taxpayer or precedent secondary taxpayer, but always main- 
taining the principle of progression. Care has been taken not to penalise 
owners of land affected by contracts, or held under settlements made before 
the commencement of the Act or under wills of persons who died before 
30th June, 1910. 


The following statement shows the assessments by the Commonwealth 
Land Tax Department for the State of New South Wales for the year 
1911-12 :-— ; 


Classification, Residents. Absentees. Total. 
£ £ £ 
“Values assessed :— 
Town Lands— 
Improved... — ees ...| 52,301,717 3,370,998 55,672,715 
Unimproved .., aie “3 | 26,992,227 1,945, 160 28,937,387 
Tax ... Sex wale 226,449 22,470 248,919 
Country Lands— eet bee bof 
Improved te ed eee «| 115,332, 124 1,641,578 | ¥26,998,702 
Unimproved ... sts bee ...| 53,442,604 864,926 54,247,620 
Tax... se coab 416,554 15,208 431,849 
Total— 
Improved sie $2 Me «| 167,653,843 5,012.576 | 172,666,417 
Unimproved ... ok sas ...| 80,434,921 2,730,086 83,188,007 
Tax ... Ge ae 703,003 37,765. 740,768 
Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Area of Land assessed in New Sonth Wales! 33,118,450 437,972 33,656,422. 


The total figures for the Commonwealth show that the land tax for 
Tesidents was £1,361,244; absentees, £84,016; total, £1,445,260. 


" The area of: land in New South Wales included in taxable returns was 
33,556,422 acres, or 52‘7 per cent. of the taxable land in the Commonwealth. 


? 
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The number of resident and absentee taxpayers during the year 1912-13 is 
shown below, for each State of the Commonwealth, classified according to the 
taxable values of their properties. The taxpayers who own land in more 
than one State are shown under the heading “ Central ”-:— 


Taxable Central. N.S.W. | Victoria. Qland. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Value ! ws , | Pota 

RJA) t +tAik | AJR Aj] R TALR] ATRIA 

£ j 7 “ile 

1-1,000 12G | 74 | 598] 190 | 980 | 381 | 149 | 123 | 292/149] 43] 145] 89] 71 | 3,360 
1,COt-2,000 107 | 42] 513] 53] 626/116] 84] 27| 280] 32| 48] 19] 44| 21 | 2,012 
2,001-3,000 92] 23) 360) 26] 429] 62) 84] 13} 174] 21) 35] 15] 58] 9] 1,401 
3,001-4,000 48] 14 | 3th | 27] 325] 63) 73 | 18°; 140| 13] 43] 20} 26] 37; 1,118 
4,001-5,100 66] 12; 288) 31] 243] 20/ 61] 6! 106; 17| 23’ 6] 28) 6] gaz 
5,001-6,000 | 53] 15) 207] 20] 177] 9| 40] 9! of] 38) 27; 2] 20} 5] 670 
6,001-7,000 oz] 8] 161/ 12] 133) 12) 23) 38! 58) 4) 23] 1] 19] 1] 512 
7,001--8,000 45| 11] 160] 17] 113] 12] 32 1, 45 2) 16 5] 1] .. 468 
8,001-9,000 41] 1|( 1%] 7 90| 13/ 21 2; 50) 2| 18) 7] 7] 383i. sz 
9,001-10,000 32} 2] 107| 7] se] 11] Wd .. ie! 2) 23) 3{ Wy 1] 35 
10,001-15,000 127 8] 375] 38] 244; 19] 51 8 71}; 10] 39 8] & 3 | 1,053 
15,001~20,000 78] 9)'206] 12] 122; 6) 38] 6! 38; 3] 33/ 1) 12] 3] 567 
20,601-30,000 ; 100] 3, 2325] 11| 161, 13! 35, .. 3s/ 2! 16) 8] 13] 1) 616 
30,001-40,000 58} 4] 131| 7] 1} 3; 23) 2! 22) 2) da]. |) 5 330 
40,001-50,0G0 49] 2] 63) G] 31; 3) 6; 1; Io; 1] gH] 2] 2 190 
50,001-60,000 2; 1/ 62/ 3] 31] 2) By ..t 6] 2! 7 ee 148 
0,001-70,000 15] 3] 32] 2] 24] ..} 21 1! BN) es 2 2]. 87 
70,001-80,000 li| .. 23; 2) WwW] .. 2 2! 1; 2 sa 58 
§0,001-90,000 lo} 1| wo! 1 9\ ..| 2 : i aes 2 2 47 
90,001-100,006 7] OO. iw] 1 sob Lif ss eyo we 1 9 28 
100,001-110,000 | 10] |. 1o/ 1 2! 1 1 ; 2 : as 27 
110,001-120,000 4) a; alee a | 4 18 
120,001-130,000 4] .. 5| 1 Bh a: Po aul pease 1 18 
130,001-140,000 51 oo. 4/ 1] .. 1 {3 ee || es n 
140,001~150,000 2| .. 3 | as 2 1 ae a] ee ee 9 
350,001-160,000} 2] (1) 3 0 7 fo Sa ganlll 3 6 
160,001-170,000 al .. 3 | : i 1 as See de 7 
170,001-180,000 a en Zit Me 1 oe Tn jee i 6 
180,001-190,000 een ee i : é oe i) 2 
190,001-2001,000° 3/ 2 2 1 ; ee ce eer eee 9 
200,001-210.000 | .. = 2 ie foes ; ws 2 
210,001-220,000 1]. oe 1 se : as 2 
220,001-230,000 | .. 3 2 bs ei See cee 2 
'230,001-240, 000 Ale 1 a i wee | : $ 
240,001-250,000 1 1 : 1 ‘ Ba? || eae : , 3 
250,001-260,000 1 is Pa ene | sede 1 
270,001-280,000 As] seer] oad Aci) Sas seri hood| Metal ates S 1| ..] -: z 
290,001-290,000 | .. os a ee oe) eit es ee Se: [ib geal) ea 1 2 
310,001-320,000 | .. ah Ll] .. . : mn EL ae Me Shrae|h cares] mie | 1 
330,001-340,000 | 2 2 ; aU as 4 
340,001-350,000 1 _ yobs 1 
350,001~860,000 | .. 1 ae 1 
370,001-380,000 2 ‘ : : : 4 
380,001-396,000 3 : : 25 3 
390,001-400,000 1 ae . 3 1 
440,001-450,000 | .. 1 gail ois ; 1 
460,001-470,000 | .. a B?| eel) Ss Eo | tecete tl, Veagegde owe tae 1 
520,001-530,000 | .. wan |) ae oe ares Sool gee apc PC 1 
540,001~550,000 | 1 | 3 I 
700,001-710,000 1 ss sul|) iad cae | oad || ost] 8d et |[ ee 1 
840,001-850,000 | .. | 5 Pa eer eee be | geo Se Sih as 1 
880,001-890,000 1 ; cel) a gol} 2eeAll| SP exally Bes ecellips 1 
1,110,001--1,120,000 Pee res . o. Pep) (ees eee ee ree er ee ee 1 
Fotal lige 235 | 3,¥77 | 476 | 3,867 7a8 ) 7345 | 214 | 1.452% | 264 | 421 § 287 | 415 | 126 [24,349 


Note.—‘‘R” indicates Resident, and ‘‘ A” indicates Absentee. 

An absentee is a taxpayer who does not reside in Australia. The term is 
not applicable to a taxpayer who, for reasons connected with health, business, 
or recreation, leaves Australia for a time, intending to return thereto. 

The Federal Land Tax was designed for the dual purpose of producing 
revenue and of promoting the subdivision of large estates. The sales of land 
in the Commonwealth during the year ended 30th June, 1912, by payers of 
the tax numbered 14,068, the total unimproved value of the land represented 
being £13,914,138; the purchases numbered 1,911, and unimproved value of 
land £4,690,181. The State of New South Wales is included in these figures 
‘to the extent of 5,368 sales; unimproved value of land, £6,459,487 ; purchases, 
761; unimproved value of land, £2,029,088. 


Lanp REVENUE. 
The receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown land are treated as 
public income. While the proceeds from occupation, being rent, 
can be reasonably regarded as an item of revetue, the inclusion of the 
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proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale in the 
ordinary revenue is open to serious objection. It has been urged in 
justification of the course that the sums so obtained have enabled the 
Government either to construct works, which enhance the value of the 
remaining public lands and facilitate settlement, or to endow muni- 
cipalities, and thus enable them:to carry out local works. Under the 
Act passed in 1906, instituting the Public Works Fund previously mea- 
tioned, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sale of Crown lands, less 
20 per cent., equivalent te a clear 534 per cent., are paid to that fund. 

The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (2) con- 
ditional sales under the system of deferred payments; (c) rents from pas- 
toral, mining, and other classes of occupation. The first two sources have 
been amalgamated under the head of Alienation; while the last is classed 
as Occupation. 

More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained from aliena- 
tion, as will be seen from the following table, which gives in detail the 
revenue from 1909 to 1913 :— 


Head of Revenue, _ 1909, | 1910. 1911. 1912. 1918. 
Alienation— r 7 “ - 
Sales, etc. :— £ £ £ £ £ 
Auction sales eds “ 79,576 77,055 83,058 83,764 63,001 
Other va “ae oe 13,077 11,263 16.935 18, 852 a 29, 854. 
Total eas OO BL 92,693 388,313 93,993 v9, 616 92,855 


Conditional Purchases :— ——, 
Deposits and improvements 93,060 | 64,236 135,392 70,930 62,303 
Instalments and interest .. 551,141 538,175 537,226 595,805 660,703 
Interest (under Act of 1861) 25,194 22,200 21,614 38,894 17,094 


Balances... 183,861 174,495 186,592 146,593 138,013 

Homestead Selections | nad? 72,856 73.624 62,917 48,577 40,768 

Total a : 926, 112 870.730 943,741 880,799 | 918,88t 

Total, ‘Alisnation 1,018,765 959,048 | 1,042,734 980,415 | 1,011,736 

Occupation— —|———_. 

Pastoral :— 

Pastoral leases’... sath 829 756 749 706 720 

Conditional leases w.| 207,918 204,965 199,214 201,450 207,043 

Occupation licenses we 35,080 31,533 29,871 26,952 25,051 

Homestead leases ... 2,226 1,555 1,688 1,771 1,551 


Annual and Snow, Inferior 53,254 48,541 44,193 43,400 40,607 
and Scrub leases. 


Settlement leases ... ...| 109,076 115,561 106,736 85,331 79,147 
Improvement leases ae 51,997 50,712 49,501 49,644 46,203 
Western Land Division leases 74,758 79,517 82,265 83,364 89,613 
Other leases or aa 26.850 39, 255 33.840 84,107 36,533 

Total ists ..| 561,988 572,395 548,057 626,725 526,468 

Mining :— = : 

Mineral leases s 17,347 20,706 17,490 17,739 18,796 
Leases of auriferous lands _ 1,680 2,310 2,544 1,892 1,837 
Miners’ rights eh a 3,259 3,184 2,913 2,777 3,004 
Royalty on minerals hs 66,542 | 59,373 77,613 89,423 103, 851 
Other wea ihe ae] 9,495 10,689 10,019 8,629 9,945 

Total... 98.323 96.262 | 110,579 | 120.460 | 137,433 


Total, Oconpation 660,311 608,637 658,636 647,185 663,901 


Miscellaneous Land Receipts— | 
Survey fees . a 45,177 28,883 30,823 24,297 27,428 
Rents, special objects ...; 36,265 40,485 , 43,490 43, 064 44,546 
Timber licenses, royalty, &c. 55,041 60,508 84,460 94,560 96,929 
Quit rentsand otherreceipts 37,432 35.009 35,964 |" 32.213 35,459 


Total igs of 173,915 164.885 194,737. 194, 144 204, 362 
Gross Revenue from Lands 1,852,991 | 1,792,590 | 1,896,107 | 1,821,734 | 1,879,999 
Refunds sie ‘ 74.989 62,850 57.190 56.275 44.051 


Net Revenue from ‘Lads... .| 2,778,002 | 1,729,740 | 1,838,917 ; 1,765,459 1,835,948 
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The revenue derived by the alienation and oceupation of public lands 
from 1904 to 1918 was as follows :— 


Alenation. Occupation. 

Conditional | inciuding: | 

jondit! including’ Gross Net 
Year Purchases. Mis- | fetta Revere 
ended Auction and mm Mining, | Revenue | Refunds. | 4 

3tph dame. and =, Homestead po seh , oa py as eo 
Special | Selections, except ey 
Sales. inchiding |Survey tees! . 
Survey Fees. and ¥Fimber 
Licenses. 
x £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1904 117,518 | 1,058,345 | 661,904 | 96,194 | 1,935,961 | 75,391 | 1,860,570 
1905 102,416 | 1,005,839 | 636,057 | 101,255 | 1,845,467 | 84,440) 1,761,027 
1906, 95,582 | 1.049,796.| 546,004 | 128,318 | 1,820,600 | 87,526 | 1,733,074 
1907 104,780 | 1,098,716 | 660,885 | 154,990 | 1,959,371 | 75,315 | 1,884,056 
y90s 101,034} 965,949 | 632,652 | 161,073 | 1,860,708 | 76,314| 1,784,394 
1909 92,653 | 971,289 | 635,685 | 153,364 | 1,852,991 | 74,989 1,778,002 
1910 88,318 | 899,613 | 647,889 | 156,770 | 1,792,590 | 62,850| 1,729,740 
1911 98,993 | 974,564) 627,511 | 195,039 | 1,896,107 | 57,190) 1,838,917 
1912 99,616 | 905,098 | 602,002 | 215,020 | 1,821,734 | 56,275 | 1,765,459 
1913 92,855! 946,309 | 606,473 | 234,362 | 1,879,999 | 44,051! 1,835,948 


The land policy of the State, though largely conpected with public 
finance, has been more fully discussed in the part of this work dealing 
with Land Settlement. 

The reappraisement of the leases in the Western Division, under the 
provisions of the Western Lands Act of 1901, caused a considerable 
shrinkage in revenue. Radical reductions in rent were necessary to prevent 
the abandonment of enormous tracts of country, which would thereby become 
worse than non-productive, inasmuch as they would form breeding- 
grounds for rabbits and other noxious animals. The loss of revenue, 
however, will be counterbalanced by the benefit resulting from the 
occupation of this large territory, under conditions which will encourage 
enterprise and the expenditure of capital in the proper developmont of 
the country. 

As a result of the reappraisement of conditional purchases and con- 
ditional leases, made under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Act of 1899, 
the zevenue from these lands also has been considerably reduced. 


Traping CoNcERNS OF THE STATE. 


The subjoined table shows the transactions of the State trading concerns 
during the year ended 30th June, 1913 :— 


Total Capital Expenditure. 
Eapendiiuee _ i i 
From Loang. 
+ ni ro Interest Net 
Service. Public Works! Revenue. Working and Revenue. 
Fund, and i haiths Total. 
Consolidated Expenses. | Sinking 
Revenue. Fund. 
£ € £ £} £ £ 
Bailwaysand Tramways .. «.| 66,620,860 S,544,876 | 6,390,420 | 2,364,070 | 8,754,400 | (-} 210,114 
Sytiney Harbour Trust are bs 6,193,231 452,244 124,970 | 264,267 989,237 @3,007 
Water Supply & S.—Metropolitan| 11,949,171 633,599 217,964 414,284 632,243 1,351 
Hunter Dees i ae 836,045 46,145 26,889 29,705 66,594 | 9,551 
Observatory Hitl, pam Area, 
(Rocks), &c.  .. . sie 1,232,696 63,191. 13,880 39,452 638382 |(-) 201 
Brick works—Homelush Bay ‘e 58,668 29,985 27,232 4,505 31,737 | €-) 1,802 
i Botany Be | ek 26,748 592 1,481 *17L 1,682 | (-) 1,070 
Metal Quarries (incl. steamer)  .. 20,104 38,195 33,692 2,499: 36,191 2,004, 
Timber & Joinery Works—Rozelle 66,489 ¥27,228 | 129,892 4,261 | 125,183 2,075 
State aise Factory = és 12,769 ‘ 17,610 542 198,152 | (-¥ +788 
Housing Fund~Daceyville.. ne 75,000 1,090. 150 3,208 1,858 | ( -) . 
Lime tries... as he Re 12,538 645 4,800 * 458 5,258 f ) 4,6112 
Stone.Quarry (Maroubra). .. ee 3,060 Sak 401 *11l 5 ) 
Total .. “ a ..| 87,166,379 | 9,964,935 | 6,980,301 | 3,125,531 110,105,922 | ( - ) 140,987 
* Approximate. (—} Net expanditure, + Half-yearly only. 


Many of the above services have been established by the Government 
recently, and consequently the working expenses have been somewhat heavy. 
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The following table shows the transactions of all the State: trading con- 
eerns during the year 1907-1813 :— 


i % Proportion of 
ended Capital Ex-| Revenue su sean Net Net Revente 
30th June, penditure. . Working Revente. to Capital 
Expenses, Interest. Total, ‘ Expenditure. 

5 £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1907 | 68,529,101) 6,479,708 | 3,460,945-| 2,288,701 | 5,729,646 | —750,0: rié 
1908 | 68,304,869] 6,900,472 | 3,764,646 | 2,357,879 | 6,192,325] 778,147 is 
1909 | 70,688,419! 7,046,585 | 4,160,641 | 2,401,568 | 6,562,207 | 484,378 70 
1910 | 73,611,671} 7,615,024 | 4,595,710 | 2,413,263 | 7,008,973 | 606,051 84 
T911 | 76,638,228) 8,428,818 | 5,153,728 | 2,551,760 ae 723,330 ‘96 
191Z 81,350,817 9,194,758 | 5,800,117 |*2,974,068 pate 420,575) 52 
1923 | 87,156,379) 9,964,935 | 6,980,391 |*3, 125,583 |10, 105,922 |( -— 140,987 (-) °16 


* Including Sinking Fands, which were not taken Into account in previous years. 


(—) Net expenditure 


‘With the exception of 14384 miles of private railways, 4 miles of private 
tramways, and a number of short lines, in extent 1354 miles, in mining 
districts, connecting the mines with the main lines, all railways and tram- 
ways within the State belong to, and are controlled by, the Government. 


REcEIPTS For SERVICES RENDERED. 


Thfosmetions in detail for the year ended 80th June, 1913, as to the amount 
collected for services rendered by the State, other than for trading concerns, 


is shown in the following statement :— 


Heading. 


Groas 
Revenue. 


ing. ; | Refands. /Net Revenue. 


Fees and charges— 


Agricultural Colleges‘and Farms 
Pilotsge, Harbour Dues, and Fees— 
Pilotage ... 
Harbour and Light Rates 
Harbour Dues . 
Navigation Department- “Fees, &e. 


Mint Receipts 


Fees for Eacort and Conv. eyance ‘of Gold 


Public Instruction Department— 
Fees is vi 
Registration ‘of Brands 


Fees of Office — 
Registrar-General é 
Courts of Petty Sessions | 
District Courts ... see 
Supreme Court ... 

Shipping Masters ; 
Fees for Hexiewoe of Dogs. 
Other Fees : 


Rent for Public Watering- -places, &c. 


For the support of Patients in Hospitals. for Insane ... 


Store Rent and carriage of Explosives .. 


For Work performed by Prisoners in Gaol 


Collections by Government Printer 


For the support of Children in the Industrial § Schools, 


£ 
7,386 


-| 112,919 


10,747 
222 


311 
1,396 


84,505 
26,786 
1,913 
25,637 
6,990 
16,768 
9,458 


7,000 
39,090 
10,071 

5,002 

7,480 


and Inmates of Benevolent oe Beers &e. 11,403 


Fumigation and Inspection Fees.. 
Other Receipts & 


Total Receipts for Services Rendered ... 


6,573 
27,207 


£ £ 
63 7,323 
334) 112,585 
10,747 


+ 685 173,079" 


5,055 | 108,77] 


£| 418,864 


6,137 | 412,727 
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‘Up to 30th June, 1906, public school fees amounted annually to 
about £80,000. In October, 1906, fees in primary and superior public 


schools were abolished under the Free Education Act; and from January, 
1911, the tuition in High Schools has also been free, 


* GeNERAL MiscELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


. All items which cannot be placed rightly under one of the great classes 
(Taxation, Land Revenue, Business . Undertakings, Industrial Under- 
takings, and Receipts for Services rendered) are grouped under the head- 
ing of ‘‘General Miscellaneous Receipts.’’ The gross amount received 
under each head of revenue during the financial year ended 30th June, 1918, 
as also the balance of revenue collected within New South Wales by the 
Commonwealth Government and returned, is shown in the subjoined state- 
ment :— 


Head of Revenue. Gross Refunds, 


Revenue, Net Revenue, 
Rents, &c. (exclusive of Land)— £ £ £ 

Wharfage and Tonnage Rates, &c. Crporas aie 5,952 | ) 

Government Buildings and Premises tae : ad 13,006 |> 179 20,563 

Rent and Way-leave Port Kembla Jetty zee aaa 1,784 \ 

Darling Harbour Resumed Area.. “ear 51,380 73 51,307 
Public Service Superannuation Act, No. 8 ‘of 1903 a —:14,082 1 14,081 
Interest on Public Moneys— 

Interest on Advances under Country Towns Water/ 

Supply and Sewerage Act ... 35,535 89 35,446 

Interest on Bank Deposits and other Tempor ary 

Investmonts of Public Moneys Me : 55,628 | ow. 55,628 

Interest on Water and Drainage. W orks, &e. ... te 7,654 |... 7,654 

33 Sale of Wire- -netting... : 2,894] ...... 2,394 
a Value of properties Transferred ‘to Com: 
monwealth oe ve is vee) 165,813 | ics. 165,313 
oe Other ... es ee ay it tas 5,695 | ..... : 5,695 
Fines and Forfeitures— 

Sheriff a ons as eo! nit ai 1,204 |) 

Courts of Petty Sessions... ae oss ant 29,823 | | 

Confiscated and Unclaimed Property eee -_ ny 22|$ 461 32,938 

Industrial p Meaen Court nad we ead a 1,653 | | 

Other Fines . ase i aad aes wae was 697 |) 

Repayments— _ 
Repayment to Credit of Votes—Previous years — 32,663 |) 
Value of Materials issued by Government Stores | 
Department... is ee ee ies 1,565 

Seed Wheat —Previous years Oa Pe ove a 1,118 

Annandale Garbage Destructor ... es Se ae 238 |! 

Balances not required dak rae am vex es 8,000 
Exchange on Cheques wen Fons us sae a4 934 
Sale of Government Property a ni ase ...| 10,960 
Receipts under Fisheries Act aus oF 7,675 
Pastures Protection Act—Contributions towarde 

administering. ... Pee i ie 2,327 | + 4,205 103,812 
Sydney Abattoirs—Surplus Revenue ase “es “59 7,000 
Flemington Sale Yards—Surplus Revenue a oa 6,000 
Costs Recovered in Various Actions as sei sss 2,214 
Centennial Park Land Sales., ales 6,000 
Wentworth Irrigation Area—Rent, Ww ater Rates, &e. ... 1,202 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission . aa 8,360 
Unelaimed Moneys _... seis asa 2 2,108 
Balances—Curator of Intestate Estates... fea a2 5,221 | | 
Other Unclassified Receipts... se en ren me 4,432 |) 
Total General Miscellaneous Receipis ... ..| 500,339 | 5,008 495,331 
Balance of Kevenue collected within the State by the ! 
Commonwealth Government and returned ... £) 2,178,683 | ...... 2,178,683 
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EXPENSES oF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the figures already given regarding the revenue of New South Wales, 
the amount received on account of the business undertakings of the State— 
that is, the earnings of the railways, the tramways, the Boards of water 
supply and sewerage, and the Sydney Harbour Trust—are included in the 
general revenue. In consequence of this system the annual cost of maintain- 
ing the services referred to is also included in the expenditure. 


The following statement shows the progress of expenditure as classified 
under two headings—ordinary expenditure of general government, 
including interest on capital liability of services connected therewith ; 
and expenditure on services practically outside the administration of 
general government, such as railways, tramways, water supply and 
sewerage, and the Sydney Harbour Trust, and the interest on capital 
liability of the services enumerated. The figures for the eight years ended 
30th June, 1918, and the rates per inhabitant, are as follow :— 


Total Net Expenditure. 


Year « Governmental. { Business Undertakings. 
ended | 
30th June. Interest j 
A ! Railways Water Sydney 
Public and Other Total. | and Supply and| Harbour | Total. 


Instruction.| Redemp- | Services. 
tions.* i 


£ £ £ £ 
,616,305) 443,916 | 261,255 


; Tramways. | Sewerage. Trust. 


£ £ £ 

1906 | 938,640 | 938,398 | 4,188,350) 6 4 15 

1907 | 946,044 | 907,026 | 5,272,776) 7,125,846) 4,938,523, 471,133 | 264,295 | 5,673,951 

1908 {1,038,620 | 730,043 | 5,863,535} 7 5,285,058, 504,073 | 278,743 | 6 

1909 |1,088,328 | 755,058 | 6,342,400] 8, 185,786) 5,698,801| 524,254 | 283,327 
7 
6 
7 
7 


6 

1910 {1,145,038 | 807,929 | 5,276,825] 7,229,799) 6,131,654] 536,669 | 256,212 | 6 

1911 1,206,942 | 801,754 | 4,791,728) 6,800,424] 6,759,942] 576,072 | 307,253 | 7,643,267 

1912 [1,395,114 | 888,354 | 5,208,361, 7,491,829] 7,501,224) 608,534 | 314,143 | 8,4 
860,597| 8,520,415] 644,347 | 332,839 9 


1913 |1,490,205 | 950,895 | 5,419,497 


Net Expenditure per Inhabitant. 
| 


£E£adlj£saxd£ad.| £adl€ad\/£aRda/£ ad /f£ ad 
1906 |} 012 8/012 8216 5/4 19/3 2 3/0 511/00 8 6311 8 
1907 |} 012 6/012 0}3 9 6/414 0)3 5 2/0 6 2/0 8 6 38 1410 
1908 |}013 5/0 9 5315 5/418 3/3 8 1/0 6 6/0 3 7/318 2 
1909 |013 9/0 9 7/4 0 4/5 3 8/812 3;0 67/0 3 74 2 5 
1910/0114 3/010 11/3 5 8|410 0/316 4/0 6 8|0 3 64 6 6 
1911 |014 9|0 9 9218 5/4 211/4 26/0 71/0 3 8413 3 
1912 }016 6/010 63 15/4 8 5|4 8 7/0 7 8/0 8 8419 & 
1913 |016 9/010 83 10/4 8 5/415 9/0 7 3\|0 8 95 6 9 


*Exclusive of proportion chargeable to business undertakings. 


Under the heading of the expenses of general government are included 
civil and legal expenditure, and the cost. of education and such public 
works as are constructed out of the ordinary revenue, as also the interest 
payable where the proceeds of loans have been used to defray the cost of 
their construction, together with the sinking fund instalments. The 
expenditure per head of population on account of some of these services, 
viz., educational and others of less importance, had either been stationary 
or declining until the year 1906-7, when there was a considerable increase 
in the cost of public instruction. The increase in other services during the 
last five years, as previously explained, is due to the transfers from the 
Consolidated Revenue in aid of the Public Works and Closer Settlement 
Accounts.. , 
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Trust Foxps aap Spreciat. DEpasirs. 


The Trust Funds and Special Deposits form a very important division 
of the public dinances, not ouly from the nature of the transactions and the 
velume of accumulated funds, but also by reason of the manner in which 
the accounts are operated upon in conjunction with the general finances 
of the State. To show the importance of the Account, the following 
table has been compiled : — - 


Year Year Year 
ms ded Amount. ere Amount. et Amount. 
June. June, June. 

£ £ £ 


#1871 213,340 1901 | 10,823,128 1908 | 1,867,442 
"1876 854,571 1902 | 11,720,889 1909 | 2,575,757 
"1881 | 1,671,183 1803 | 10,564,026 1910 | 2,743,156 
*1886 | 2,702,486 1904 | 10,391,160 1911 | 4,522,915 
#1891 | 4,997,055 1905 | 10,562,513 1912 | 5,547,741 

1896 | 7,657,741 1906 | 10,007,626 1913 | 6,134,067 

1900 | 10,103,940 1907 | 2,359,665 : 


@ Year ended 3ist December. 


The decreased amounts shown from 1906 are due to the removal of the 
securities belonging to the Government Savings Bank to the control of 
the Savings Bank Commissioners. As these securities are not vested in the 
State Treasurer they are excluded from the Public Accounts. 


The Trust Funds under the supervision of the State Treasurer are 
divided into two classes, viz. :—Special Deposits Account and Special 
Aceounts. The total of all moneys under these headings on 30th June, 1918, 
was £6,134,067—£5,823,367 as Special Deposits Account and £310,700 as 
Special Accounts. Of the Special Deposits Account, the largest items were:— 
Commonwealth Government Fixed Deposit Account, £2,150,000; Govern- 
ment Savings Bank Deposit Account, £2,065,292; Government Savings Bank 
Advances Deposit Account, £230,000; State Debt Commissioners’ Deposit 
Aceount, £170,411; State Debt Commissioners’ Trust Accounts, £117,788; 
Government Dockyards and Newcastle Workshops, Store Advance Account, 
£24,134; Public Works and Railway Construction, Store Advance Account, 
£24,017; Public Works Department, Security Deposit Trust Account, 
£11,457 ; Fixed Deposits Account, £527,221; Sundry Deposits Account, 
£212,601; Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Funds, £86,800; Govern- 
ment Railways Superannuation Account, £51,119; Housing Fund, £12,211; 
Treasury Guarantee Fund, £20,532; Treasury Fire Insurance Fund, £22,618 ; 
Sobraori Fund, £10,000; Water and Drainage Loan Redemption Fund, 
£16,020. The balance of £71,146 consists of items which are each under 
£10,000 in amount. The Special Accounts were Supreme Court moneys, 
which amounted to £310,700. 


The existence of a large account wpon which the Treasury is free to 
operate is of great assistance to the Consolidated Revenue, the Trust 
Funds and Special Deposits forming a strong reserve on which the 
Government may draw in time of néed. The great bulk of the funds bear 
interest, whether invested or not; but the power to use the funds enables: 
the Government to effect a large saving of the interest, which would have 
been charged for accommodation from the banks. 

Of the total sum of £6,134,067 at the credit of the Trust Funds on 30th 
June, 1913. £34.037 was invested in securities; £5,664,1389 was uninvested, 
but used in Advances and on Public Account at interest; while the 
remainder, £435,891, was similarly used, but without interest charge. 
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With the exception of the sum deposited in the Treasury by the Savings 
-Bank of New South Wales, which was invested at 34, 32, and 4 per eent., 
a general rate of 4 per cent. was allowed to 3lst December, 184, on ail 
funds entitled to interest. On ist January, 1895, the rate was 
reduced to 3 per cent. on all accounts except those on which the old rates 
could nat be altered till the terms of the existing arrangements had 
expired. The rate of interest paid on 30th June, 1913, was 3 per cent., with 
the following exceptions:—Crown Leases Security Deposit Account, 34 to 
3¢ per cent.; Government Savings Bank Deposit Account, 34 to 4 per cent; 
Government Savings Bank Advances Account, 33 to 32 per cent.; Common- 
wealth Government Fixed Deposit Account, 24 to 34 per cent.; Fixed 
Deposits Account, 1 to 3% per cent. ; the Sinking Funds of the Municipal 
Council of Sydney (50 Vic., No. 13), 4 per cent; the State Debt Commis- 
sioners’ Deposit Account, 1 per cent.; the Master in Equity and Master in 
Lunacy Accounts, 1 per cent. From 1st July, 1912, however, the interest 
allowed on the two accounts last mentioned was increased to 8 per cent. 


On 30th June, 1913, the Trust Funds in the custody of the State Treasurer 
were held thus :— 


In Banks— £ 
Special Deposits Account ane es ee a ... 5,789,330 
Special Accounts ... = = ay She ah 310,700 
In New South Wales Funded Stock ... Ae ide we 14,500 
In miscellaneous securities coe se ah a oe 19,537. 

Total ... vs a act ves ... £6, 134,067 


The total amount of interest received by the Treasury during the year 
ended June, 1918, on bank deposits and other temporary investments of 
public moneys was £55,628, of which: part was earned by moneys belonging 
to the Trust Account. 


Under the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, 
a Board called the ‘‘State Debt Commissioners,’’ was constituted, con- 
sisting of the State Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and the Under Secretary to the Treasury, to ad- 
minister, from 1st July, 1905, various Trust Accounts and balances at 
credit of certain Special Accounts. The Sinking Funds created by the 
Loan Acts of 1894 (No. 2), 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899 were also 
transferred to, and are administered by, the Commissioners. 


Trustees Aupir Act. 


The Trustees Audit Act, 1912, empowers the Auditor-General, at the 
request of the Treasurer or of any Minister of the Crown, to cause to be 
examined and audited any books and documents relating to accounts of 
persons working shale or coal mines, or obtaining from land gold or other 
minerals in respect of which royalty is payable to the Crown; also the 
accounts of Pastures Protection Boards, Trusts under Water and Drainage 
Act, Schools of Art, Hospitals, and other institutions or persons in receipt 
of subsidy or assistance from the public funds. Following such examina- 
‘tien or audit a report is presented by the Auditor-General, and if it appears 
that any money has been improperly dealt with, or the provisions of Aets 
contravened. he may surcharge and disallow such sums of money, which sum 
if not repaid may be deducted from future subsidies or may be recovered in 
manner provided for in the Aets or regulations. 
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Loan APPROPRIATIONS. 


All items of expenditure to be met by loan are authorised under 
an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure 
chargeable to the general revenue, and under the Inscribed Stock Act of 
1883 (46 Vic. No. 12), the passing of the Loan Appropriation Act confers 
the power of raising the money required. There is a restriction to the 
expenditure of money, whether from loans or revenue, in the operation 
of the Public Works Act of 1888. Under the provisions of this Act, the 
question of the propriety of constructing all works estimated to cost more 
than £20,000, except those connected with the maintenance of Railways, 
is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee appointed during the first Session of each Parlia- 
ment. The Committee investigates and reports to Parliament, and the 
Assembly declares whether it is expedient to carry out the proposed work. 
If the declaration be favourable, a Bill based thereon must be passed. before 
the authorisation is absolute. 


The principle of redemption from revenue was applied, under the Loan 
Acts of 1894 to 1899, to expenditure on works whose value will disappear 
by the time the loan, out of the proceeds of which they were constructed, 
falls due. 


‘he Loan Appropriations, in quinquennial periods since 1875, are given 
in the subjoined table, the amounts proposed to be expended on Public 
Works being distinguished from those required for redemption of previous 
loans: — 


Amount authorised— 
a | For Public Works | For Redempti 
ic 8 r m: 
“and Services. ( . of Toaik ve Total. 
pe ] 2 
£ £ £ 

1875-9 10,708,768 | c.cceseee eee 10,708,768 
1880-4 26,457,803 | sere 26,457,803 
1885-9 11,123,394 | 2,113,800 13,237,194 
1890-4 15,927,993 2,910,800 18,838,793 
1895-9 13,661,046 2,275,200 15,936,246 
1900-4 17,690,893 ; 2,841,612 20,532,505 

1905 968,430 Suatoreanigs 968,430 

1906 3,130,800 | 550,000 1,680,800 

1907 2,470,981 1,500,000 3,970,981 

1908 2,690,167 2,566,354 5,256,521 

1909 3,249,212 2,863 ,700 6,112,912 

3910 4,883,000 | ccsssesesees 4,883,000 

1911 3,868,970 | cee ceceeeaee 3,868,970 

1912 6,375,170 2,549,350 8,224,520 

OL) bs Sn reer | Me terry: © 


* No Loan Appropriation Act, passed. 


Ramways Loan Account, 


The Railways Loan Account was opened cn ist September, 1910, 
under the authority of the Loan (Railways) Act. The maximum amount 
which can be borrowed under the Act is £2,000,000, the whele amount of 
which must be applied to meet the cost of duplicating portions of the main 
trunk lines of railways and other works in that connection. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 993 


The proceeds of the Funded Stock credited to the Railways Loan 
‘Account during 1912-13 amounted to £355,988, the whole of which was 
obtained in Sydney. With the credit balance of the previous year the 
amount was still not sufficient to meet the expenditure on railway works, 
amounting to £918,396; it became necessary, therefore, to supplement the 
balance with an advance of £75,000 from the Consolidated Revenue Account. 
The following is the return for the year 1912-13 :— 


Receipts— £ Net Expenditure— £ 
Balance brought foward from Duplications— 
1911-12 ees . 489,487 | Main Suburban Line... w=: 21,708 
Proceeds of Sales— Southern Line... ie .. 237,704 
Funded Stock, Sydney ... 355,988 Western Line oe «156,574 
Advance (net) from Consoli- : ! Northern Line ... ais .-» 330,783 
dated Revenue Account... 75,000, South Coast Line mae .. =©371,632 
: 918,396 
‘ Credit Balance carried for- 
| ward to 1913-14... 2,079 
aaa ! 


£920,475 £920,475 


Loan Accounts. 


The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loau Account, in 1853, to 30th June, 1918, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure, including the moneys credited to the 
Railways Loan Account :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock sold 


to 30th June, i913 . ike : is e . £154,464,715 
Discount, interest bonus, and charges ... oe aes a -. , 4,526,790 
Net amount raised + : sa .. £149,937 ,925 

Add net amount transferred from Consolidated Revadte to fake 
‘ good amount short-raised ... ron wed see eile ies 176,767 


£150, 114,692 


Less Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue not placed to Loan Account 4,769,653 


Les proceeds of old loans not included in Loan Accounts... are 724,733 
Less Municipal Debentures taken over and still outstanding oes 30,000 
Loss amounts over-raised and not placed to Loan Account ee 48,760 
* 5,573,146 

Net amount available for works, &e. ies aos ... £144, 541,546 


As the above statement shows, a sum of £154,464,715 has been raised by 
loan to 30th June, 1913, in connection with which the discount, interest, 
bonus, and other charges amounted to £4,526,790, leaving £149,937,925 avail- 
able for expenditure. The effective value of this latter amouut was reduced 
by the sum of £5,573,146 (utilised as shown above); so that taking into 
account £176,767 transferred from Consolidated Revenue, the net amount 
available for works, &c., was £144,541,546. 


At 30th June, 1913, £48,293,967 had been redeemed, £9,519,705 being a 
charge on the Consolidated Revenue, leaving £106,170,748 outstanding at the 
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close of the last finaneial year. The aggregate amount of interest paid by 
the State on its loans to 30th June, 1913, was £81,710,576, of which the 
charge during the. last financial year was £3,516,233. 

The uses to which the available sum of £144,541,546 was applied -are shown. 
in the following table. The sum of £38,774,262 for redemption of leans is 
ineluded in the total; this amount was not, of course, an item of expenditure, 
but its inclusion is necessary to fully account for the total of £146,990,670, 
in which the original loans, as well as the redemption loans, were included :— 


Expended on— £ £ 
Keproductive Works :— 
Railways... A 50,448,339 
Tramways sia 7,174,696 
Water Supply ... 8, 159, 128 
Sewerage... 6,321,133 
Sydney Harbour Trust ¥ 6, 164,620 
Darling Harbour Wharves Resumptions 1,212,696 
Industrial Undertakings ‘ 204,605 
88,685,217 
Partly Productive Worke :— 
Conservation of Water, Artesian Boring, &e. 3,012,516 
Harbours and Rivers—Navigation wee 4,445,704 
Roads and Bridges us 1,839,076 
Housing Fund . 75,000 
— 9,372,296 
Public Buildings and Sites 5,606,023 
Immigration *569,930 
Public Works in Queensland prior ‘to separation 49,856 
6,225,809 
Commonwealth Servieas— 
Construction of cre am and Telephone - ie 1,297,583 
Post and Telegra; ces... sa ste 464,262 
Fortifications and Defence Works 1,457,538 
Lighthouses < cee ube : 144,288 
Customs Buildings ... ea aes rab 48,879 
Quarantiae Buildings ... ; 18,089 
Government Dockyard —Cockatoo Island | 502,439 
— 3,933,086 
£108,216,408 
Redemptions :— 
cans repaid under various Acts ve dee 20,131,362 
“Treasury Bills for Loan Services repaid 18,642,900 


38,774,262 


£146,990,670 

Add Credit Balance of Railways Loan Account on 30th June, 1913 ... 2,079 
: 146,992,749 
Less Debit Balance of General Loan Account on 30th June, 1913 2,087,685 


Total x & ae .. £144,905,064 
The’ sum actually expended — isha on public services was, therefore, 
£108,216,408, the balance to make up the total of £146,990,670 being repre- 
sented by redemptions. The difference above the sum a’ available for expendi- 
ture is accounted for by taking into consideration the amount of credit 
balance of the Railways Loan Account and the debit balance of the General 
Loan Account at 80th June, 1913, and other adjustments. Analysing the 
above amounts, the following shows the allocation of the items of expendi-. 
ture:— 


Reproduetive Works ins ae 82 per cent, 
Partly productive Works ... 7 9 4, 
Other . aoe tee 6 ” 
_ Commonwealth Services... is 8 os 
uu 


* Exclusive of £724,733 expended prior to the inauguration of Toans Account, which, with the amount 
already stated (£569,930), gives a total expenditure on Immigration to 30th June, 1913, of £1,204,663. 
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The loan expenditure on account of the various services during the Inst 
four years has been as follows:— 


Head of Service. 1910. 1911. | 1912. 1918. 
; : £ £ £ Zz 
Railways Bs Se “Se ws ...| 2,064,026 | 2,127,412 | 2,850,781 ‘| 3,614,306 
Tramways “3 see «| 407,259 420,260 597,335 | 1,004,661 
Water Supply and Sewerage — 
Water Supply ... ee yee ...| 200,229 | 282,285 | 371,824 517,146 
Sewerage... ..| 173,378 225,621 403,919 445,774 
Water Conservation and Irrigation _...| 204,503 | 272,913 | 568,492 ; 632,173 
Harboursand Rivers, Navigation and Docks} 159,913 | 235,275 | 415,579 682,502 
Public Works, Buildings, &. ee 9,248 21 28,119 |- 351,886 
Roads and Bridges ... se sil! | faseeays "|, “Sedat. ||| adores 1,451 
Public Abattoirs, Homebush ats ad 11,973 65,825 120,284 58,205 
Closer Settlement 2.0.0 0. ok ef caer 350,000 |... 300,000 
Loans to Pastures Protection Boards for 
wire netting ie Me i ss 23,246 | ou... 210 3,012 
State Brickworks ... 4) tecadoue S| Beebe 5 43,808 37,565 
» Metal Quarries, including steamer ..| wc. | asses 23,904 13,972 
», Lime Quarry ... ae wel) Jeseedr OI ® sess 4,982 6,472 
» Joinery Works, Rozelle vi see[) Sabneas I cusaulvey. '\|) sedenes 10,000 
», Cement Works .. a ia, tell’ cacecees iI a teteecs : 23 
», Quarry, Maroubra as ae we’ eiheeke 1 egethon il] . cakes 3,060 
Superintendent of Public Works ... weil Aevewer “l!  Segeaven. (Il Sesubaty 28,019 
_ ‘Housing Act, 1912 .., ; sae pea| azeeets >|) > Necens 75,000 | seas 


Total Expenditure on Public Works, &c. £ 3, 253,775 | 3,929,612 | 5,504,247 | 7,710,227 
Jess Excess Repayments to Credit of Votes 
over Expenditure ... ie 7,135 7,854 13,144 6,633 


£ 3,246,640 3,921,758 | 5,491,103 | 7,703,594 
‘Loans repaid by New Loans satis . 
Treasury Bills) ... 3,499,744 | 3,088,462 35,925 | 3,940,778 


Total wo. 4 6,746,384 | 7,010,220 | 5,527,028 | 11,644,372 


It will be seen that the bulk of the proceeds of loans has been well utilised; 
since, apart from the certainty that the works constructed will be self-sup- 
porting, they have already materially assisted in developing the country’s 
resources, and have largely enhanced the value of the public estate. 

The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemptions, 
conversions, and renewals, since 1842 - shown below :— 


During each period. | At the end of each period. 
Year, as 
Amount. | Per Inhabitant.| Amount, | Per Inhabitant. 
£ £ os. d. £ £38. d. 
1842-1890) | ke ceeeee | sense ee eee 43,955,551 39 3 ~«7 
1891-1895 11,683,598 9 18 10 55,639,149 43.17 6 
1896-1900 8,832,106 615 0 64,471,255 7 7 4 
: 1901-1905 16,297,655 | 11 1211 | 80,768,910 | 5412 9 
1906 - 1,367,022 018 5 82,135,932 55 «6:11 
1907 1,094,238 014 5 83,230,170 5417 8 
1908 1,965,329 15 4 85,195,499 5417 2 
1909 2,906,507 1 16 10 88,102,006 |' 55 15 9 ° 
1910 3,246,640 2 0 5*| 91,347,723 | 5616 9 
1911 3,921,753 2 710 | 95,269,537 | && © 0 
1912 5,491,103 3 410 | 100,482,821 39°6 «9 
1913 7,703,594 4 6 7 | 108,216,408 | 6016 7 


‘Although the public debt of the State on 30th June, 1913, ‘ was 
* -£106,170,747, there has been actually an expenditure of £108,216,408 on public 
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services, the. balance, £2,045,661, being. the difference between the face 
value of the stock and the net amount received, together with the amount 
of Treasury Deficiency Bills outstanding :— 


Tue Pusiic DEBT. 


The public debt outstanding at each quinquennial period is given in the 
subjoined: table :-— 


Year. Amount, Year. Amount. I Year. | Amount, 
£ £ H £ 

1842 49,500 1870 9,681,130 |} 1900 65,332,993 
1845 97,900 1875 | 11,470,637 |! 1905 | 82,321,998 
1850 132,500 1880 14,903,919 | 1910 92,525,095 
1855 1,000,800 1885 | 35,564,259 | 1911 95,523,926 
1860 | 3,830,230 1890 | 48,383,333 || 1912 | 100,052,635 
1865 | 5,749,630 1895 | 58,220,933 |, 1913 | 106,170,747 


The following table, which contains the more important particulars of 
the Public Loan ‘Accounts, shows the growth of the Public Debt during 
the last ten years. The amount of bonds or stock sold has been placed 
against the year in which the sales were effected, and not against the year 
in which they were brought to account :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, and Stock at close of each year— 


Ca 
Year Redecmed. Public Debt. 
ende ‘ 
From Con- 
80th . From Ueneral 
June, | Authorised. Sold. fi plore Loan Account,| nota) ; Per 
enw including Total. Inhabitant. 
a Renewals. f : 
und. a 


£ 1 £ £ Pn ee £ “£8 a. 
1904 |123,047,542) 100,793,398] 5,750,987 | 15,C08,830| 20,759,817) 80,033,581 | 55 13 6 
1905 125,615,192] 105,455,015] 6,000,987 | 17,132,030] 23,133,017] $2,321,998 | 56 1 10 
1906 |128,660,513| 110,860,251] 6,250,087 | 18,967,530 | 25,218,517| 85,641,734 |57 1 2 
1907 |130,341,313 | 113,686,633] 6,728,771 | 21,350,030 | 28,078,801 | 85,607,832 | 55 12 9 
1908|139,512,294 | 120,029,343) 7,425,887 | 24,967,630 | 82,393,517| 87,635,896 156 0 0 
1909]140, 192, 315 | 126,241,736] 7,725,887 | 28,208,430 | 35,934,317| 90,307,419 | 56 16 0 
1910 146,305,227 | 132,465,258] 8,231,066 | 31,709,097 | 30,940,163| 92,525,095 |57 2 4 
1911 |153,188,227 | 138,797,372] 8,475,887 | 34,797,559 | 43,273,446| 95,523,996 157 11 0 
1912]159,512,197| 143,662,006] 8,775,887 | 34,833,484 | 43,609,371 |100,052,635 | 57 16 10 
1913169, 186,717 | 154,464,714] 9,519,705 | 38,774,262) 48,293,967 |106,170,747 | 59 13. 7 


In former years the State Government depended largely upon the 
London market for its loans, but recently the requirements have been 
met to a much greater extent locally, as will be seen from the following 
table, which shows the Public Debt on each register : — 


Year Registered in London. Registered in Sydney. | 
sock June, Proportion to : Proportien to Public Debt. 
Amounts Total Debt. emount: Total Debt. | 
£ per cent. £ per cent. £ 

1904 63,649,350 79°53 16,384,231 20°47 80,033,581 
1905 . 64,007,550 77°75 18,314,448 22°25 82,321,998 
1906 5,914,850 * 76°97 19,726,884 23°03 85,641,734 
1907 63,914,150 74°66 21,693,682 25°34 85,607,832 
1908 64,600,860 73°71 23,034,966 26°29 87,835,826 
1909 67,073,905 74°27 23,233,514 25°73 90,307,419 
1910 67,154,805 72°58 25,370,290 27°42 92,525,095 
1911 65,555,605 68-63 29,968,321 31°37 95,523,926 
1912 67,525,305 67°49 32,527,330 32°51 100,052,635 
1913 73,740,413 60°45 32,430,334 30°55 106,170,747 
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-From the above figures it will be noted that the amount of liabilities 
held locally at the close of the financial year 1912-13 amounts to nearly 
one-third of the total indebtedness. 


The next table shows the annual payments under each head for interest 
and expenses of the Public Debt since 1904:— 


| 1 had @ Be 
| § Se 2 | as a3 Annual Interest and 
= | 88a | gene y anges 
ended Interest. Redemptions. aos Geckta 
30th June. se ae | ioe . 
eu er 
| ge a2 58 8 Total. Inhabitant. 
| | 
£ i £ i £ £ £ £os. d. 
1904 | 2,745,348 | 369,412: 20,637 ~ 2,479 3,137,876 2 4 0 
1905 | 2,856,872 | 319,413 | 20,640 1,766 3,198,691 24 21 
1906 | 2,941,059 | 360,016 | 20,643 3,137 3,324,855 2 410 
1907 | 3,047,618 ; 405,090 | 21,143 1,645 3,475,496 2 510 
1908 | 2,986,844 , 406,145 | 21,143 5,641 3,419,773 24 0 
1909 | 3,039,539 . 478,791 20,501 3,046 3,541,877 2 410 
1910 | 3,117,472 421,034. 18,894 4,621 3,562,021 244 
1911 3,227,315 | 409,349 | 19,095 4,159 3,659,918 2 4 8 
1912 | 3,430,096 436,921 | 39,088 2,918 3,889,023 2 6511 
1913 | 2,516,253 450,602 | 19,990 1,511 3,988,336 2 410 


The average rate of interest on the whole debt at the end of the financial 
year 1913 was 3-64 per’ cent. 


The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the funded debt 
comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks, and Treasury bills 
constituting the unfunded portion. The two classes are defined by the 
difference in currency, the funded debt being long-dated loans, and the 
unfunded, short-dated loans. Originally the term “funded ” was applied 
only to interminable stocks, the amount of which, £530,189, is, as com- 
peared with the total debt, unimportant; but it is now the practice to 
apply this term also to redeemable debts. The amounts outstanding on 
30th June, 1913, under each class, and the total debt, were as follows :— 


Description of Stock, “goth Jane, 1913. payables 

Funded Debt— : 

” Debentures— £ £ 
Matured, which have ceased to bear interest 2,650 hate nee .s 
Still bearing interest... ies ae .. 6,633,800 265,379 

N.S. Wales 4 per cents, (Interminable) .. 530,189 21,208 
BS Matured, which have ceased to 
bear interest... sae sa 9,270 == aaa eae s 
+3 1924 Stock... ses aS ote 198,065 5,942 
3 199% =, use tae oa 222,255 6,668 
{Inscribed and Funded Stock... des «-. 97,824,518 3,457,646 
Total, Funded Debt... be £105,420,747 £3,756,843 
Unfunded Debt— 
Treasury Bills— 
For Public Works ia ais wee .. 750,000 Oo niedtes 
Total, Unfunded Debt... £750,000 Aesadocd 
Total, Public Debt ... wy £106; 170,747 £3,756,843 


* piscounted for twelve months at 4 per cent, 
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The following table shows the totel amount of stock under each rate of 
interest; there were, however, overdue debentures to the amount of £2,650, 
and inscribed and funded stock to the amount of £9,270, outstanding on 30th 


June, 1913 -— 
Interest—Per cent. 


Total 


* Includes £1,350 matured debentures. 


the different years vary considerably in amount. 


‘Wz 047, 072 
£106, 170,747 


Annual Interest payable, 


£ 
135 
951,547 
506,778 
1,786,971 
511,412 


£3,756,843 


+ Includes £1,300 matured debentures, £9,270 matured 
inscribed and funded stock, and £750,000 Treasury Bille, currency one year, which were 
discounted at 4 per cent. 


The 3 per cents. comprise Inscribed Stock floated in London, Funded 
Stock raised locally, and Treasury Bills representing Trust Funds in the 
hands of the Government, and invested. 

Darzs oF Marourirty. 

The dates of repayment extend from 1914 to 1962; the sums repayable in 


There is a large amount 


maturing in 1915, but it should be noted that most of it has been raised 
in the local market, and the conditions as to redemption are not so rigid as 
those attached to the London issues; in 1918, however, nearly £12,800,000 of 


stock will be due in London. 


The following table shows the due dates and -the amount repayable in 


each year :— 
4 * : 
8 | Amount raised in— Total 
"Class of Security. 53 ; -Out- bear Sh 
™) London. | Sydney. | Standing. 
i z £ 
Debentures .. on us é 5 100 1,350 | Overdue, 
- a é eA : 4 nee 500 ene 
‘S wk . oe os 4 ees 200 verdue. 
Inscribed gnd Funded Stock .. a 4 9,270 9,270 | Overdue, 
, ese = sie 1,500,000 ; 
ge a . eS hs a sees 1,768,456 ‘| 7,275,158 | 1912.¢ 
» ” . 5 Vee aa 28. Ske 4,006,702 } 
Gs ” “3 i Saw Bal : 1,000,000) 
e 5 te eek BAP 99,981 | 
Debentures .. ee eal 8 soa% 131,100 }-| 3,881,081 | 1915. 
Inscribed and Funded Stock 2 s 4 | 2,000,000 ae | 
3 weal BB) eee. 250,000) 
Inscribed Stock ‘ 25 4 Siete 1,224,350 1,224,350 | 1917. 
» 7 ee So 3 12,826,200 oe 12,826,200 | 1918. 
a be be 11,083,945 ’ 
4 4 2 Tele) Se 120,050 f | 11,203,995 , | 1919. 
ie : ; we) BR wee 2,999,758 
i : + ae 1'373,085 || £872,843 | 1921. 
Debentures 4 | 4,500,000 oe 4,500,000 | 1922, 
Inscribed Stock 3h ace 1,874,015 
43 " 33 C~«* 1,144,960 $| 4,735,601 | 1923. 
is ” | ea 1,716,716 
s Sd 34] 16,500,000 an 
N.S. W, 1924’ Stock B[yo tases 108,065 } | 18,698,005 | 1024. 
yy 1925, 3 So 222,955 222,255 | 1995. 
Inscribed Stock 4 | 9,686,300 wes 9,686,300 | 1933. 
” ” 3 | 12,500,000 12,500,000 | 1935. 
ie 3h 12,260,000 12,250,000 1950. 
4 3,000,000 ae 000 | 1962. 
Funded Stock 1). 4 .... | 580,189 | 530,189 | ‘Interminable. 
Permanent Debentures .. 5 36 2,700 2,700 |. Permanent, 
Funded Debt a £| 78,265,050 | 32,155,697 [105,420,747 
Treasury Bilts— _—————_—_ ———___—— 
Public Works 4 750,000 750,000 | 1914.+ 
“"Untunded Debt .. £| 760,000 | 750,000 | 
“Fotal Public Debt on 30th June, 1013..|_£!74,015,050 | 32,165,697 |100,170,747 


* Redeemable after 28th October, 1912, at option of Government. 


t Discounted for ore year ‘from 30th May, 1013. 
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Cost or Rarsinec Loays. 


Fhe charges incidental to the issue of loans in London are heavy. Opera- 
tions are conducted by the Bank of England and the London and West- 
minster Bank. The former charges 14 per cent. per £100 Stock on all loan 
issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and management of 
Stock, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends, while the latter 
charges 4 per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar services. 
In Sydney the Bank of New South Wales and the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney (Limited), transact all Government banking business. 
The former acts as Financial Agent for the State in Victoria, and also under- 
takes the payment of the half-yearly dividends on Local Debentures and 
Funded Stock. The Treasury, however, in local loan issues, directly con- 
ducts the operations connected with the issue of New South Wales Funded 
Steck and Treasury Bills, and no loeal loan has been underwritten. 


The subjoined statement gives the charges for negotiation of the last three 
debenture loans, and of the inscribed and funded stock loans floated during 
the period from 1895 to 1913 :— 


Charges, ete 
A “| Broker- | 
Year ° | Paid to 
Amount of Gross : age, | of 
when | "principal. | Procesds. Bank | Trestors— | onder | Gras 
eet Stamp | Gommis-| _/Mterest, | writing, | Total % 
Duty. Bonus and S> Proceeds. 
ston. . Postage, 
; Discount (jag Petty 
ae J ! . \ Bonus. Expenses.| \ 
‘& e | #« | & & £  ¢£ aa 
Tested (in London) as Debentures. 
bere Taentgot } 1,990,000 2,500 5,000 7387 30,272 | sa,509 | 138 8 
1912-3 4,500,000 | 4,425,000 | 5,625 | 11,250 4,360 68,743 | 88;978 208 
Issued (in Sydney) as Debentures. 
1904-5 131,100 131,100 | nil. | nil. nil. i nil. nil, | nil. 
Issued (in Sydney) as Funded Stock. 
1905-6 1,828,336 | 1,328,346 weve ih: sees { 2,735 2,735 0441 
1908-7 2,826,382 | 2,826,382 | ...... |... 5,263 5,283 03 6 
1907-8 8,342,710 |. 3,342,710 | ...... | ...eee 7,372 1,372 0 @4 65 
1908-9 462,393 462,893) ..-..e J we eee 666 i 0 216 
1909-16 3,473,523 3,473,528 | oo... ee | te eee ! 4,927 4,927 | 0 2106 
1910-11 6,382,113 | 6,332,113) ...... vere 6,811 6,811 | 0 2 2 
1911-12 2,864,634 | 2,864,634) ...... | .....- 2,327 | 2,327 018 
1912-18 2,652,709 | 2,552,709 | ....... | ...... 4,622 4,622 | 0 8 7 
Issued (in London) as Inscribed Stock. 
1895 4,000,000 { 3,876,605 25,000 20,000 16,311 10,720 ; 72,031 ; 117 2 
1898 1,500,009 | 1,506,269 9,875 7,600 5,207 4,441 | 26,523 , 115 4 
1901 4,000,000 | 8,760,000 | 25,000 | 20,000 | 0,735. 60,847 | 115,082 | 8 1 2 
1902 8,000,000 | 2,835,000 18,750 16,000 { 28,451 45,608 | 107,809 316 1 
1905-6 2,000,000 | 1,990,000 12,500 | 5,000 | 19,102 30,491 | 7 093, 37 5 
1907-8 3,000,000 18,750 7,500 : 40,143 45,858 | 112,251 3 14 10 
1903-9 | 1,500,000 | 1,462,500 9,875 3,750 12,2380 23,302 48,657 | * 6 7 
3,000,000 | 2,955,000 | 18,750 | 7,500 | 29,691 45,398 101,339 38 7 
1900-10 2,750,000 | 2,667,500 17,187 | 6,875 | 22,154 42,131 88,347 | 8 6 8 
1912-13 3, "000, 000 | 2,985,000 | 18,750 7, 500 4,545 46,220 77,015 | 211 7 
\ 


A comparison of the Sydney and London market shows that the interest 
rates in Sydney are lower than those in London. ‘ 


The sales at Sydney take place at the Treasury on the basis of £100 cash 
for every £100 of stock sold, and brokerage of 14 per cent. is allowed only 
when a broker is engaged. The cost of negotiation averaged for all issues 
since 1892 not more than 3s. 1d. per cent., whilst the negotiation charges for 
London loans, with the 14 per cent. underwriting charges, have reached 
£4 1s. 11d. per cent. The range of the annual interest paid, allowing for 
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redemption at £100 sterling at date of maturity, on issues in the Sydney 
and London markets during the years of the period 1892-1913, is shown 


below :— 


Range of cost per 


Range of cost per 


S.curity. Issues, cent, to Government) Security. fasues. cent, to Government 
London. £ £sa do £ gw da. Sydney. £ £axd £84 
Inscribed Stock... -.| 31,082,000 | 3 1 84to4 4 s3// Funded Stock .. w»| 35, 620,643 3 0 54to4e 1 114 
Debentures a .-| 6,500,000 |4 6 114t04 11 9 ||'Treasvry Bilis (other! 6,239,700 |3 9 11l}to¢ 5 10} 


‘Treasury Bills (other| 13, 490,000 314 7410410 29 


than Deficiency Bills) 


than Deficiency Bills) 


Total .. --| 1,869,433 


Total .. -.| 51,072,000 


Grand Total..| 92,941,483 |3 0 5k to411 9 


RepEMPTIONS AND SINEING Funps. 


The State Debt and Sinking Fund Act was brought into operation on 1st 
July, 1905. Under the provisions of this Act a general sinking fund was 
created, and an annual appropriation of £350,000 is made to the credit of 
the fund, together with such further amount as Parliament may provide; 
under the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905, an additional £50,000 must 
be transferred to the fund whenever the operations of a financial year leave 
a sufficiently large surplus to enable this to be done. The Commissioners 
of the Debt apply the amount at credit of the fund in purchasing, redeem- 
ing, or paying-off Government stock, debentures, or Treasury bills; and they 
are empowered to invest the moneys under the Act. 

The whole amount of £400,000, however, is not available for general 
purposes, inasmuch as a sum of £300,000 is required yearly to retire 
matured Revenue Deficiency Bills in accordance with the terms of the 
Acts under which they were issued. The residue (£100,000), together 
with credits, interest on stocks, fixed deposits in banks of issue, and any 
balance brought forward from the previous period constitutes the amount 
available for application to redemptions in any one year. The transactions 
under the Act for the financial year ended 30th June, 19138, were as 


follow :— s 


ReEcereTs. £ 
Annual Contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund... ee 350,000 
Contribution under Treasury Hills Deficiency Act, 1905 ... oe 36,890 
Repayments— 
Country Towns Water Supplies ... ane a5 nae a 3,043 
Country Towns Sewerage ... Sea ith was ies ys 39] 
Bogan Scrub Loan Act... a tee ad 7.314 
Sydney Harbour Trust Loan Sinking Fund .. 333 Ste ee 56,398 
Interest on Bank Fixed Deposits per, uct ae a Ss 8,626 
Fixed Interest on Funded Stock es isa oie ifs 6,937 
Interest on Deposit with Cglonial Treasurer .. oe ia ee 2,131 
Total Receipts... me eee see 471,730 
Balance brought forward from 1911-12 we es ws a 653,981 
£1, 195,711 
Redemptions— EXPENDITURE. £ £ 
Treasury Deficiency Bills—Act, 59 Vic. No. 22.. ve 77,626 
Act No. 30 of 1905... eo ve 86,890 
N.S.W. Funded Stock Act, 56 Vie. ‘No. 1 ae v €29,302 
Total Expenditure wie wo «=—743,818 
Balance carried forward— 
Invested in N:S.W. Funded Stock a bbs --» 217,418 
On Deposit with Colonial Treasurer ee oT ve 170,411 
On Account Current ... _ ae ae vee a8 64 
381,893 


Total ok eee FN, 195,711 
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Under the provisions of the “ State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904,”’ 
various balafces at credit of Special Accounts established by the Treasury 
Bills Deficiency Act, 1889, were transferred'to-and‘ administered by the 
State Debt Commissioners. from 1st July, 1905, ° The ‘Special -Accounts 
were as follows :—The Treasury Bills Deficiency Act of 1895; the Treasury 
Bills Deficiency. Act, 1900; the Treasury Bill Deficiency (Amendment) 
Act, 1901; the Railway Loan Redemption Act of 1889; and the Sinking 
Funds constituted by the Loan Acts of 1894 (No. 2), 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1899. 


CuaracTEr oF STocK Tssvep. 
,, As previously stated, loans have been raised by. Treasury bills, deben- 
tures, and stock. 

‘The Treasury bills are of a temporary character, and will in the course 
of a few years disappear from the statement of the public debt, either 
by substitution of ordinary stock when the,temporary purpose for which 
they were issued has been served, or by redemption on maturity. The 
practice. of,issuing Treasury bills, either in‘ anticipation of,-or to make 
good, deficiencies in revenue, is of long” standing ; ‘but, as will be seen 
later'on, théy have been made to serve another purpose, and money has 
been raised by their sale to meet certain obligations for public works and 
redemptions when.the money market ‘has. been disturbed. The amount of 
Treasury ‘bills current on 30th June, 1918, was £750,000 for Public Works 
discounted for one year from 30th May, 1913, at 4 per cent. 

The issue of funded stock, which may be more appropriately termed 
registered: stock, is regulated by four Acts passed in the years 1873, 
1892, 1894, and 1895.- Stock issued under: the Act of 1873 is inter- 
minable, ‘bit that issued: under the more recent Acts may be redeemed at 
the option of the Government, at the expiration of twenty years from 
the dates on which the Acts were passed, on the Treasurer giving twelve 
months’ notice of his intention to redeem. . 


Srcurntry FoR THE Pusuic Dest. 


In the foregoing pages much has been said of the indebtedness of. the 
State. It is, therefore, appropriate to say something of the resources 
on which the State’s creditors may rely as security for repayment ; “but 
before examining the nature of these resources it may be well’ ‘to recapitulate 
the liabilities outstanding. On 30th June, 1913, these were as follow :— 


_ Public Debt—Debentures and Inscribed Stock.. LG .- £105,420, 747 - 
Treasury Bills ae mS ae ts av -_ 750,000 
Total Public Debt a Les ... £106,170,747 


The total amount of Public Debt ee ieasoribly be lessened by the sum 
of £1,360,969 shown below, repregenting the.amount spent on services, which 
is to be wepaid in annual instalments of principal and interest by the parties 
benefited by the expenditure :— 


Country Towns Water Supply «. is we -_ w- £900,455 
Country Towns Sewerage Se). Atay Ses bes «. =: 169,393 
Water Trusts ie ies ees Gah ndeay ies sea 180,119 
Drainage Trusts ... wid bas wt ane uae at 68,065 
Other Advances ... ov si: «ds aoa ia es 42,937 

Total. mee .. £1,360,969 


_ There is also the oparly. Apacer to. ‘the ‘Oonniohwealth: on which 
interest is paid by the Commonwealth at 3144 per cent. per annum. The 
‘value of this property is £3,933,086, and in 1912-13 £165,318 was received 
-by.the: State as interest on ‘auch. The total amount by. which the Public 
Debt.might. be reduced is, therefore, nearly £3,300,000. 
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The principal assets of the State are its trading concerns (railways, water 
supply, &c.), and the public lands, of which 124,354,945 acres are leased for 
pastoral or mining purposes, and 17,307,305 acres sold on deferred payments. 
The revenue derived from the public lands of the State im the year ended 
30th June, 1913, was £1,879,999, distributed under the following headings :— 
Alienation, £92,855; Conditional purchases, £918,881; Pastoral Leases, 
£526,468; Mining Leases, &c., including royalty on minerals, £137,433; 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts, £204,362. The balance of purchase money 
outstanding on 31st December, 1912, in regard to conditional purchases, 
amounted to £10,034,868. 


The following statement shows how the public debt has been expended, 
and gives an approximate valuation of the resources on which the State 
may rely as security for the public creditors. The debt has been incurred 
principally on works of a reproductive character—82 per cent. being on 
reproductive works, 9 per cent. on partly productive works, 6 per cent. on 
public buildings, &c., and 3 per cent. on Commonwealth services. 


The value of the securities has been calculated by taking, first, the 
actual average net return of the business undertakings for the three years 
ended 30th June, 1918, and capitalising it at 34-per cent. The.value of 
the public lands ‘has been estimated on the basis only of the annual 
revenue, capitalised at 34 per cent., and the amount still outstanding on 
land alienated (conditional purchases). The 17 million acres neither 
alienated nor leased have not been taken into account, as no valuation has 
‘been made by the Lands Department; and the trading concerns (brick- 
works, quarries, &c.) have also been excluded. ‘There is, therefore, little 
doubt .that the value quoted is greatly under-estimated. Finally, the 
actual amount of the Sinking Fund and the cash in hand and on deposit 
on 30th June, 1918, have been included :— 


aos 


Public Debt. Estimated Value of Securities. . 
_Repreductive Works — &£ Business Undertakings— ‘ 2 

Railways, 0... . 69,446,339 Railways cease we 63,702,000 
Tramways = a we .« 7,174,696 Tramways os = Pe -- 8,742,000 
.Water and Sewerage .. a «. 14,480,261 Water and Sewerage... ++ _ 19,090,000 
Sydney Harbour Trust a +. 6,164,620 Sydney Harbour Trust ad +. 8,379,000 
Darling Harbour Resumptions .. 1,212,696 Darling Harbour Resumptions .. 1,036,000 
Industrlal Undertakings .. os 204,605 £01,9 49,000 

: A £88,685,217 = 


Partly Productive Works— 


Conservation of Water, &e...  .. 8,012,516 | Public Lands— . 
Roads and Bridges .. .. —.. ‘1,839,076 eased 2 ww www. «18,888,000 
Harbours and Rivers .. ‘ia «+ 4,445,704 % ‘ a 
Amount outstand: C.P.’ « 10, 
Housing Fund... 32... 75,000 paced ioe 
a £23,870. 
£9,872;2068 sii 
Unproductive Works— -- i 
Public Buildings and Other Works 4,180,148 | Cashin handandon deposit .. -. 2,697,000 
Commonwealth Services taken over 3,988,086 | Sinking Fund Bae C Aes a 3 882,000 
£8,118,234 | ; £3,070,000 


Total Debt - £108,170,747 | PFotal Estimated Value of Securities £118,898,000 
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Thus the value of the securities exceeds. the debt by nearly 13 millions, 
or by 18 millions sterling, if there be taken into account the properties 
already mentioned, on which interest is paid to the Government. State 
properties can hardly be valued on the basis of private business under- 
takings, as they are not expected to earn as a maximum a much higher net 
return than is necessary to meet the interest on the capital expended. When 
the results are much in excess of the interest due, public opinion at once 
demands that reductions be made in the rates and charges. 


It should also be borne in mind that, in valuing the securities, account 
has not been taken of works not directly producing revenue, such aa 
harbour works, roads, bridges, and others, although these works have 
been of great service in developing the country. Latent power of tax- 
ation forms a further and inestimable security. 


ExpENDITURE ON IMMIGRATION.—1832 To 1913. 


In view of the interest taken in the matter of expenditure towards pro- 
moting immigration and advertising the State, the following statement has 
been prepared to show the amount spent since the year 1832 :— 


Year, Amount, Year. Amount. Year. Amount, 
£ £ £ 
1832 to 1850 | 1,192,198 1872 8,006 | Dec., 1894 2,109 
_ 1851 95,816 1873 3,759 Tulyeunk 695 
1852, 149,107 1874 18,190 June, 1896 547 
1853 146,574 1875 14,962 1897 486. 
1854 242,656 1876 27,010 1898 186 
1855 165,783 1877 75,008 1899 147 
1856 120,649 1878 95,585 1900 . 27 
1857 139,604 1879 108,766 1901 ho epthdan 
1858 90,460 1880 45,602 1902 245 
1859 81,605 1881 , 45,966 1908 
1860 29,001 1882 46,301 1904 er 
1861 20,084 1883 (112,319 1905} 
1862 63,357 1884 . 182,176 1906 1,226 
1863: 83,487 1885 107,596 1907 8,079 
1864 25,987 1886 35,397 || 1908 13, 184 
1865 34,150 1887 32,251 || 1909 22,436 
1866 23,225 1888 7,854 1910 26,815 
1867 14,087 1889 8,073 1911 | 32,786 
1868 11,208 1890 5,916 1912 59,186 
1869 2,396 1891 4,564 1913 |. 69,656 - 
1870 1,104 || 1992 2,383 
1871 3,648 1893 3,106 


Tt should be noted that the amounts expended from revenue and loans 
cannot be stated separately, as in the earlier years the proceeds of loans 
were credited to Consolidated Revenue, and part of the immigration 
expenses were defrayed from “ Territorial Revenue,” which was a distinet 
acoount. 
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FinanctaL RELATIONS BETWEEN STATES aND COMMONWEALTH. 


One of the most difficult problems to be solved in formulating a consti- 
tution for the Commonwealth of Australia was met in the determination 
of the relative shares of the Commonwealth and States respectively in the 
proceeds of taxation from Customs and Excise. Each of the two governing 
powers was invested with authority to levy direct taxation, consequently 
no difficulty arose in this respect, but the power to impose tariffs through 
Customs and Excise duties was vested in the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Hence it became necessary to decide some proportion of the revenue 
derivable from these sources of indirect taxation which should constitute 
by legal right the share of the States quo States in these imposts. 

By the Act under which the Commonwealth Constitution was founded 
it was decided by section 87, popularly known .as the ‘‘ Braddon ’’ sec- 
tion, that during the first ten years of the existence of the newly-created 
Australian Commonwealth there should be returned to the States three- 
fourths of the net revenue from Customs and Excise; also, that such 
proportion should continue to be returnable after the ten-year period 
until the Commonwealth Parliament should decide what other disposition 
of these revenues should be made. 


It was perceived prior to the foundation of the Commonwealth that 
this conventional arrangement, assigning one-fourth of the Customs and 
Excise duties to the Commonwealth and three-fourths to the States, 
would prove not only cumbersome in practical working, but would create 
most difficult conditions in the Federal financial arrangements, so that 
it would be necessary, in levying indirect taxation at any future period, 
to raise in reality £4 whenever £1 might be required, thus taking from 
the citizens £3 on each occasion, which might in general be unnecessary. 


After the inception of the Commonwealth, it also became clear, by 
practical experience, first, from the Commonwealth standpoint, that of 
the total revenue, which the public policy of the Commonwealth declared 
to be thé limit of indirect taxation which it was desirable to place on 
the people, the amount represented by one-quarter of the impost was 
insufficient for performing the functions of the Federal Government. 


Secondly, from the State standpoint, it was found that for the State 
Treasurers a very disturbing factor constantly existed, inasmuch as it 
was impossible to forecast within reasonable time for their annual finan- 
cial arrangements the estimate of the money-value of their three-quarter 
share of the Federal taxation. The Federal and State systems of finance 
were so intertwined and interdependent as to provide a ready and 
practically certain means of friction between two powers each with 
clearly distinct functions, which in all other respects it should .be pos- 
sible to control and perform without interference or disputation the one 
with -the other. 


‘During the early years of the experience of the Commonwealth the 
question of the policy to be pursued at the expirv of the period of ten 
years named in the Braddon section was not immediately pressing, 
because (1) the needs of the Federation had not become sufficiently urgent 
to cause a necessity for appropriating the full quarter allocated for 
Commonwealth requirements, and (2) the fact that a term of years had 
yet to ensue before a fresh arrangement could be made under the Consti- 
tution tended to the postponement of the determination of a question 
which was fully recognised to be intricate and difficult of solution. 


"The following statement will serve to show the degree in which 
one-fourth of the Customs and Excise taxation served to fulfil the 
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Commonwealth requirements, and how, with the progression of time, and 
the. development. of national needs, the amount available became in- 
sufficient for such purposes :— n= 3 


Portion of |Balance ot the! 
one-fourth of | one-fourth | mhree-tourths 


One-fourth - 
Year ended | Garnet’ jotnet Customs| DL Rerenue | notused by |" "dueto | cetuoned to 
30th June. | and Excise, | ®°4 Excise | > Common-| wealth, and aontniatt States. 
Q) revenue. wealth returned to | Constitution. | (@)—(4)+(5) 
@. Expenditure. States. (6) 
; (3) (4)=(2) (3) 
£ £ £ £ £ : £ 
1902 8,633,996 | 2,158,499 | 1,269,757 | 888,742 | 6,475,497 | 7,364,239 
1903 9,412,442 | 2,353,110 1,207,876" 1,145,234 | 7,059,332 | 8,204,566 
1904 | 8,844,195 | 2,211,049 | 1,465,716 | 745,383 | 6,633,146 | 7,378,479 


1905 8,543,310 | 2,135,827 | “1yao0,542 | 735,286 | 6,407,483 | 7,142,769 
1906 8,739,208 | 2,184,825 | 1,354,016 |, 820,910 | 6,554,473 | 7,384,383 
1907 9,386,097 |, 2,846,524 | 1,540,523 | 806,001 | 7,039,573 | 7,845,574 
1908 —_| 11,368,220 | 2,849,056 | 2.611.315 | 330,740 | 8,526,165 | 8,856,905 
1909 | 10,573,860 | 2,643,465 | 2,643,465 | - Nil. | 7,930,395 | 7,930,395 
1910 | 11,323,207 |» 2,830,801 + 2,830,801 . Nil 8,492,406 | 8,492,408 


Total | 86,824,625 | 21,706,155 | 16,224,909 | 5,481,246 | 65,118,470 | 70,599,716 
‘From the above table it is apparent that during the first seven years: 
the Commonwealth was entitled to receive as its share more than suffi- 
cient for its declared needs, and that since 1908 there have been com- 
mitments devolving on the Federal .authorities: exceeding the moneys at 
their disposal. Consequently, it had become seriously evident towards 
the close of the ten-year period that more revenue would be required in 
the future than had been available in the past to enable the Federal 
Government to fulfil its assigned functions. 

During the period of negotiation amongst the States antecedent te 
the creation of the Commonwealth, attempts were made to devise en 
acceptable plan relating to the allocation of the Customs and Excise 
revenue, and the compromise known,as the Braddon section was adopted 
tentatively to avoid the risk of failure in the formative stages of the 
Federation. During the succeeding years a number of conferences 
were held by the Premiers of the several States to endeavour to secure 
finality, but until the year 1909 no definite agreement was reached. In 
that year a Conference of Premiers met at Melbourne in conjunction with 
the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, and after prolonged discussion 
an agreement was signed by all the parties to the following effect :— 

“‘In the public interests of the people of Australia, to secure economy 
and -efficien¢y “in the raising and the spending of their revenues, and to 
permit their Governments to exercise unfettered! contrel'of- their. reveipts 
and expenditure, it is imperative that. the financial relations of the 
Federal and State Governments—which, under the Constitution, were 
determined only in part, and for a term of years—should be ‘placed 
upon a sound and permanent basis. | 
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“Tt is, therefore, agreed by the Ministers of State of the Commonwealth 


and the 


Ministers of the component States in conference assembled, ta 


advise :— 


Ee 


ac 9. 


es 4. 


That to fulfil the intention of the Constitution by providing 
for the consolidation and transfer of State debts, and in order 
to ensure the most profitable management of future loans by the 
establishment of one Australian stock, a complete investigation 
of this most important subject shall be undertaken forthwith 
by the Governments of the Commonwealth and the States. This 
investigation shall include the question of the actual. cost to the 
States of transferred properties as defrayed out of loan or 
revenue moneys. 


That in order to give freedom to the Commonwealth in levying 
duties of Customs and Excise, and to assure to the States a 
certain annual income, the Commonwealth shall, after the first 
day of July, one thousand nine hundred and ten, pay monthly 
to the States a sum calculated at the rate of one pound five 
shillings per annum per head of population according to the 
latest statistics of the Commonwealth. 


. That in recognition of the heavy obligations incurred in the 


payment of Old-Age Pensions, the Commonwealth may, during 
the current financial year, withhold from the moneys returnable 
to the States such sum (not exceeding six hundred thousand 
pounds) as will provide for the actual shortage in the revenue 
at the end of the said year. If such shértage ainounts to six 
hundred thousand pounds the basis of contribution by the States 
shall be three shillings per head of population in the Pension 
States (viz., New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland), ‘and 
two shillings per head of population in the Non-Pension States 
(viz., South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania). It 
such shortage be less than six hundred thousand pounds the 


contributiens shall be reduced proportionately per head of 


population as between the Pension and Non-Pension States. 


That in view of the large contribution to the Customs revenue 
per capita made by the State of Western Australia, the Conr 
monwealth shall (in addition to the payment provided for in 
paragraph No. 2) make to such State special annual payments, 
commencing at two hundred and fifty thousand pounds in the 
financial year one thousand nine hundred and ten and one 
thousand nine hundred and eleven, and diminishing at the rate 
of ten thousand pounds per annum. The Commonwealth shall 
in each year deduct on a per cagita basis from the moneys pay- 
able to the States of the Commonwealth an amount equal to one- 
half of the sum so payable to the State of Western Australia. 


. That the Government of the Commonwealth bring before the 


Parliament during this session the necessary measure to enable 
an alteration of the Constitution (giving effect to the preceding 
paragraphs, Nos. 2, 3, and 4) to be submitted to the electors.” 


The: necessary steps were taken by the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth to give effect to the agreement, which was done by the passage in 
the Commonwealth Parliament of the “Constitution Alteration (Finance) 
Act.” This measure was passed by the Federal Parliament in December, 
1909,-but was rejected by the electors at a referendum taken during the 
Federal General Election in April, 1910. 
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This proposal to alter the Constitution was negatived in three States, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia,’ as well as in the Com. 
monwealth as a whole. It therefore devolved on the Federal Parlia- 
ment to determine the amount of revenue to be returned to each State, 
and the Surplus Revenue Act of 1910 was passed. In accordance with 
this Act, the Commonwealth will, during a period of ten years, com- 
-Mencing on the 1st July, 1910, and thereafter until Parliament otherwise 
provides, pay to each State, or apply to the payment of interest on debts 
of the State taken over by the-Commonwealth, an annual sum of 25s. per 
head of the number of the people of the State. The State of Western 
Australia is to receive an additional sum, amounting in the first year to 
£250,000, and diminishing in each succeeding year by £10,000—one half 
of these payments to be deducted proportionately from the amounts pay- 
able to all the States. The Treasurer must also pay to the several States 
all surplus revenue in hand at the end of each financial year. The Act 
provided that during the six months January to June, 1911, the Common- 
wealth might deduct from the amount payable the sum of "£450,000, the 
estimated shortage in the Commonwealth revenue for the year 1910-11. 
The following statement shows the amounts deducted from each State, as 


set forth in the Schedule of the Act:— £ 

New South Wales ime he eka 236 . 178,973 
Victoria ; aa Seoiie us a5 ... 143,092 
Queensland aa tet sine sat she sae 63,788 
South Australia ote So oat oe see 30,529 
Western Australia oe = Ses Sie wa 20,113 
Tasmania : a ea vie wet ae 13,505 

Total Me in = ... £450,000 


During the first six fiothi of the Misceucial year, 1911, the Common- 
wealth was required to return to the States three-fourths of the Customs 
and Excisé revenue; but the Surplus Revenue Aoct provided that if the 
amounts: paid during this period were to exceed 12s. 6d. per capita,. the 
‘amounts during the next six months should be correspondingly reduced, 20 
that the payments during the whole year should not exceed 25s. per capita, 
less the sum of £450,000 mentioned above. 

The following statement shows the amounts paid to each State during 
the year erided 30th June, 1918, in accordance with the present arrange- 
ment :— 


‘Amounts payable 


Deduct 
to States. at 258. ce 
P. rt: ft . 
pute | gipunionae | ly pest | Sta 
Bist coe western australia, 
£ £ £ 
. New South Wales... 2,221,918 | 43,235 .., 2,178,683 
Victoria ... eee 1,725,701 ..33,580 1,692,121 
jueenslan Oo ceed oes ,Odl, 5 80,051 
Q land 795,531 15,480 780,05 
South Australia ... seek §37,613 10,462 527,151 
Western Australia, ...|, 612,661* 7,446 605,215 
Tasmania... ea am 246,506 4,797 241,709 
7 Total ide re 6,139,930 | 115,000 6,024,930 


* Including £230,000, special payment to Western Australia, 
At the Federal General Election in 1910 a referendum was also taken 


in connection with the transfer of State debts to the Commonwealth. In 
acoordance with the Constitution, the Commonwealth was empowered te 
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take over only such debts as had-been incurred prior to Federation. An 
alteration was proposed, and ratified by means of this referendum, to enable 
the Commonwealth to take over all debts incurred by the States. A majority 


in favour of the resolution was recorded in all the States except New 
South Wales. ; 


RELATIVE MacnirupE or Functions or State aND COMMONWEALTH 
GOVERNMENT. 


The relative proportion of the cost of the functions of Government 
assigned by the Federal Constitution to the Commonwealth and to the 
States has, consequent upon eomparatively recent legislation, been con- 
siderably altered. In the year 1907 it was found that 13-14 per cent. of the 
functions of the government of Australia were under the control of the 
Commonwealth and 86:86 per cent. under the control of the States. At the 
present time the proportions are 25-21 per cent. and 74-79 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

Before the expiration of the “Braddon” clause of the Constitution Act 
on 31st December, 1910, the Commonwealth returned to the States not less 
than 75 per cent. of the net Customs and Excise Revenue, but at the present 
time the return from the Commonwealth to the States from this source is 
approximately only 40 per cent. 

The Commonwealth, therefore, receives 60 per cent. of the Customs and 
Excise Revenue, although as shown in the following table it is charged with 
only 25-21 per cent. of the cost of Government. 

In this connection it may also be said that the States have to spend large 
sums annually on capital account for reproductive works and for the develop- 
ment of the country. 

The following statement shows the relative magnitude of the functions 
of Government of the States and of the Commonwealth as indicated by the 
expenditure from Consolidated Revenue, on the functions and obligations © 
of States and Commonwealth respectively during the year ended 30th June, 
1913 :-— 


Combined expenditure by the States of Australia— £ 
- Interest on Public Debt, ORSON Shines Funds ... asi ees 3,984,363 
‘ Education ais ns ee 3,728, 694 
‘Hospitals and Charities si aad a aa aes awe ws 1,857,908 
Police and Law “ iss wee ats Sui oes 2,472,399 
t Lands, Mines, Acriculture, Forestry aa ces nae oe ies 2,175,797 
Roads, Bridges, Harbours, Rivers, &c. . eae ae oe oes 1,890,628 
All other expenditure on Services of the State ... 4,854,098 


Business and Industrial Undertakings (i.¢., Railways and Tramways, 
Water Supply and Sewerage, &c.), Rea J ani. and 


Interest on Capital Expenditure be seve 23,322,228 
Total combined expenditure by the States ies we £44,286,615 
Expenditure by the al 

Interest... abe ia ae sust “Labs ee 468,331 
Pensions... oa ons sale ea sa sais aes «2,749,679 
Defence... aa a bee sae a 3,748,402 
Post Offices, Telegraphs, Telephones a as ave wi _ 5,584,446 
All other expenditure... ae aes aie we awe 2,379,322 
Total Expenditure by the Commonwealth ©... 4...» £14,930,180 
Grand Total Expenditure by States and by Commonwealth ... £59,216,795 

, Per cent. 

Proportion of Grand Total expended by States ©. uc) 2. 74°78 

; Proper’ ction of Grand Total by Commonwealth “sei vy ee QHQ1 


100-00 
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CurrEeNcY AND COINAGE. 


Under the Commonwealth Coinage Act, 1909, “ every transaction, dealing, 
matter, and thing whatever relating to money, or involving the payment of, 
_ or the liability to pay any money, shall be made, executed, entered into, done, 

.and had, according to the, coins which are current and are legal tender 
under the Act.” Previously the coins current in New South Wales corre- 
sponded to the British Monetary System, and were issued by the Royal Mint 
of England through its Sydney Branch. 


_ Authority is vested in the Commonwealth Treasurer to issue silver and 
bronze coin made to his order, of specified denominations; and in addition, 
a nickel coinage is authorised, the denominations, fineness, and weight of 
which will be specified by neoclanintions: 


A tender of payment, made in coins of British or Australian issue, is legal, 
if made in gold coins, for any amount; in silver coins, for a maximum 
amount of forty shillings; and in bronze, to a maximum of one shilling. 

“Australian notes are legal tender throughout the Commonwealth. 


Consequent upon the passage of the Commonwealth Coinage Act, 1909, an 
Order-in-Council and a Proclamation were issued in England revoking tho 
order of 1896, by which certain parts of the Imperial Coinage Act, 1870, and 
its subsequent amendments, were made applicable to the several colonies of 
Great Britain. : 


Siandord Coinage. 


'-'The standards of weight and fineness of the coins denominated in the 
Schedule of the Coinage Act, 1909, are as follows :— 


eT . eri i medy Allowance. 
Denomination of Coin. Woah Was, Brreiebt per piece. 
iu 2 
; Imperial Metric « 
-Gold— - grains, grams, grains, grams. 
Five pounds ee ast «| 616°37239 3994028 1:00 0:06479 
' Two ,, ses aé «| 246°54895 15°97611 40 02592 
Sovereign as¢ ae s..| 123°27447 798805 "20 | 701296 
Half-sovereign ... As ...{ 61°63723 ; 3°99402 15 00972 
Silver — ; 
Florin... _ wes + | 174°54545 11°31036 ‘997 0646 
Shilling ... ae an3 ass 87 27272 5°65518 578 0375 
Sixpence .. . ee -..,  43°63636 2°82759 346 0224 
Threepence oes aes |  21°81818 1:41379 212 0138 
Bronze— | 
Penny... we ee | 145°83333 9-44984 291666 18899 
Halfpenny re - ...| 87°50000 5°66990 | 1-75000 *11339 


In the case of British coin im circulation, the current weight is as 
specifiedein the law of the United Kingdom applicable to the coin. 


The principal variation of the Australian from the British system. lies in 
the elimination of the ‘half-crown from the Australian silver coinage. 
8793—A 
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For gold coins, the standard fineness i is 34 2 fine gold, jy alloy, or millesimal 
fineness, 916-6; for silver coins, 22 fine: ailyered zy alloy, or millesimal fineness, 
925; bronze eoing are of mixed atal—copper, tin, and zinc. 


Standard or sovereign gold of 22 carats fineness is worth £3 17s. 104d. 
per 0z.; pure or 24 carat gold is worth £4 4s. 11,5;d. per oz., but the gold 
contained in deposits sent to. the-Sydaey Branch of the Royal Mint, for 
melting, assaying, and coining; is‘valoed at ‘the'rhte of £3 17s. 104d. per oz. 
standard or sovereign gold, and there is thus no premium on gold. 


Standard silver, owing partly: to..the greatly increased output, and still 
more to ita demonetisation in a large part of Europe, and the restrictions 
Placed upon ‘its ‘free coinage in counitraes:whieh still heave « double:standard 
of eoinags, ‘has.decresedd: in value by over Bl: per eent. since 1875. Ble 
average prtee -df standard sibver i ithe- London market for vamions years 
sinee that year is given in ‘the -amnusl reports .of the ‘Deputy Master ‘and 
Cenptrotler of ‘the Royal Murt:as fellows :— 


Year. wines rd oz | Year. | bil pil ‘Year, standand oz. 

ae: a d. 
1875 5643 1900 yy. 1909 px 
1880 52h 1905 2713 TSI: 24ra 
SBS: ie 3906; E 1911 eaegs 
1860 moe 1907 303, Totz 28s 
1898 1908 oy 


Tt will be noticed that the average price for 1912 showed a rise of 33d. 
per oz. 28 compared with the previous year; the advance was due maiuly 
to large purchases by the Tudian Government, and to the ‘Chinese loan 
negotiations. The fluctaations in, value during 1912 are shown in the.follow- 
ing table of average monthly prices :— 


7 


mon, |g, | women, REN, | soma, | 
| d. d. d. 
January .. 254 May 288, September 2843 
Febroary 26% . dane 28 Oetober... 29% 
March 274 July... 28.8; November 285 
Apri} 262 August ... 27 December 2944 


v 


‘The nominal value of one-ounce of silver coined into eleven sixpenees is 
5s. -Bd., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence is 4s., 
and into halfpence or farthings 3s. 4d. 


Mintine. 

The Royal Mint of England has four branches, viz., one each-at .&ydney, 
Melbourne, Perth, and Ottawa (Canada). The earliest established of the 
Australian Branches was the Sydney Branch, opened on 14th May, 1855, the 
Melbourne Branch being opened in 1872, and the Perth in 1899. 


Only gold coins have been struck at Sydney Mint, but silver and bronze 
of English coinage also were issued: By arrangement, the Australian coins 
issued up to the present date have been struck at the London Mint, and 
forwanded..to the Sydney Branch, whencg they were distributed at the order 
of the Commonwealth ‘Preasurer. 


valued at: £132,013, 640.. 


Gald Caiauga. 


Srna ae erst on 


Where protluced. Weight. |. Makne, 

New South Wales 11,526, 766 42,770,813 
Victoria ...: 1,447,109 §, 939,130 
Queensland: (noting Papa). 19,078;177 60,782,941 « 
Sunth Australia ... “OB, 202° 336,986 
Pasutania ... dag Sy ae 340,803" 494, 835 
New Zealand... 5,033, 0854 20,151,527 
Other Countries ... E -+ 7945095. 275,537 
Gem... wes .. 825,105 1,261,871 

‘Total .. ate cer] 8p 728,342. 132,013,640 


7x 


_Bhe total. weight, of. gold sent for caimage: to ‘the Sydney Migs in. the 
period from its foundation in 34st. December, 1912,. was 85;728,342' .0z,. 
Of this quantity, New South. Wales: produced 
11,526,766 oz., of the value of £42,770;813,, the amount from each.source being. 
a8 follows:— 


Nearly fie whole of the gold mined.in.New South Wales and Queensland, 
and a big proportion of the output of the other States and New Zealand, 


is received at the Sydney Mint for coinage. 


The value of gold coin and 


bullion issued. up ito the end of 1912 was £131,790,172, of. which: £425,307,500 
represented coin,,.the value of. aovemigt and .half:sovereigns. beng. as 


follows :— 


‘Halt: 


Total. 


Year. Sovereigns. sovereigns, 
£ £ £ 
1855 to 1902 | 96,501,500 2,909,500 99,411,000 
1903 2,806,000 115,500 2,921,500 
1904. 2,986,000 wan beanie 2,986,000 
1906 2,778,000 2,778,000. 
1906. 2,792,000 2,946,000 
1907 2,589,000 oe 2, 539,000 
1908 2,017,000 269,000 2,286,000 
1900 2,057,000 | a... 2,057,000 
1910 2,135,000 237,000 2,372,000, 
1911. 2,519,000 126,000. 2,645,000 
1912 2,227,000 139,000 2,366,000 : 
Total... 121,357,500 3,950, 000° ee 


The ‘gold bullion issued from the Mint includes pure 9 gold i in smal] quan- 
tities for:the use of jewellers, chemists, ‘and others,. but the bulk consists of 
amall.,bars of fine gold for export to India. The amount ‘of gold bullion. 
issued during 1912 was valued at £38,136, the total from 1855 to the end of 
1912 being 1,570,676-02 ounces, valued at £6,481,672. 

The issues of gold coin from the various braneh Mints in Australia and. 


Canada during 1912 compare as follows:— 


Sovereigns. 


Branch Mint. Half-sovereigns, Total, 

£ £ £. 
Sydney 2,227,000 139,000 | 2,366,000 
Melbourne ... “ 2,469 257 5 2,469,257 
Perth wl 4,278,144 4,278,144 
Ottawa “ 515 ub15 

as! . jog 
Total £) 8,974,916 «. 739 000 9,21 85916 
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, Silver and Bronze Coinage. 

The first issue of bronze coin from the Sydney Mint took place in 1868, 
of silver in 1879, the values of each to the end of the year 1910 being— 
bronze, £106,450, and silver, £1,239,400. The value of the British coins 
issued is shown ‘in the following tables—- = = =" 


Silver Coin. 
‘Year. Od | Halt Six. | Thre Gon 
Double | crowns, | Florins. | Shillings. | onées. pencea: Total. a 
ane Ftorins. | ” 
: Wty, oe, EF ' 7 
Lt £8 £5 2. £ £ £ £ \ £ 

1868 to 1902 | 1,300 | 242,800 | 188,600 | 197,000 | 79,600 | 103,500 | 812,800 | 64,810 
1908 Jaa 2,400 4,200 2,800 | 1,400; 5,200 | 16,006) 3,720 
19044 ft 23,600 ; 6,800 200; 5,600} 7,000! 43,200; 2,320 
05 FO 3,800 |... | wa. 3,600} 3,400 | 10,800| 2,000 
19066 | a, 35,000 | 15,000 | 12,000) 8,600] 8,000 | 78,600; 4,000 
1907, a 68,000 | 55,000 | 30,000 | 14,800} 10,000 | 177,800; 10,000 
1908 cones 7,000 | 22,600 | 20,000 | 7,000 | 10,800 | 67,400| 5,600 
1909 sisass 5,000 | 2,400 | 6,000; 3,200; 4,200 | 20,800| 5,000 
1910 eeuees 6,000 |... | wee 3,000 | 3,000 | 12,000/ 9,000 
Total... £| 1,300 | 393,600 | 294,600 | 268,000 126,800 155,106 | 1,239,400 | 106,450 
‘ 1 . 


The issue of British silver and bronze coin in the Commonwealth ceased 
in 1910, the new Australian coins being first issued in. that year. 

The Australian silver and bronze coins issued from the Sydney Mint to the 
end of 1912 were valued at £357,450, made up as follows :— 


Coin. 1910. 1911, 1912, Total. 
Silver— £ £ £ £ 
Florins oe see 61,500 22,950 51,000 135,450 
Shillings oe 4 42,200 39,900 4,700 86,800 
Sixpences see ..| © 28,100 22,200 7,400 57,700 
Threepences ... | . 10,500 37,400 6,500 54,400 
Bronze— a 
Pence ... 3 el) Sethe 7,840 9,060 16,900 
Halfpence ae Sal, - everd 2,750 3,450 6,200 
Total ¢..; £ 142,300 133,040 82,110 357,450 


Profit on Silver and Bronze Coinage. 


The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard ounce is 5s. 6d., and 
the average price per ounce paid by the London mint during 1912 was 
9s. 4:d., the difference, 8s. 11$d., representing the seigniorage or gross profit. 
Allowance being made for mint expenses and the loss incurred by the pur- 
chase of: worn silver at its nominal value, the British Government has 
derived a substantial profit from the silver coin issued in Australia. The 
profit on the local silver currency now accrues to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. The net profit on the Australian silver and bronze coinage since 1910 


was as follows :— 


Year. Silver Coin. | Bronze Coin. 
£ £ 
1910 : 66,845 | weal 
1911 * 182,661 > 4,398 
1912 133,253 14,374 
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Withdrawals. 

The withdrawal of light gold coins is effected through the Syduey Mint 
at nominal value, provided that they have not been called in by any pro- 
clamation nor treated illegally, that is, impaired otherwise than by fair 
wear and tear, or defaced by stamping any device, &c., thereon. 

Light gold coins in parcels of not less than £50 nominal value are received 
and recoined free of charge, but depositors are required to bear the loss by 
abrasion. Worn gold coins have been received at the Sydney Mint for 
recoinage since 1876, silver coins since 1873. The nominal value of gold 
coin withdrawn from circulation during 1912 was £11,044, and for the whole 
period since the opening of the Mint, £1,081,210. 

Worn British silver coin of the valiie of £18,956 was withdrawn from 
circulation; through the Sydney Mint, during 1912; the aggregate value 
withdrawn to the end of 1912 was £297,489, this heing forwarded to London 
for recoinage. British silver coin, not exceeding a nominal value of £50,000 
in any one year, may be withdrawn at Sydney. Such coin is exported for 
re-issue in other parts of the British Empire, and replaced by Australian 
silver coin of equivalent value and denomination. No Australian coins 
have yet been withdrawn from: circulation. 


Mint Receipts and Expenditure. - 

The receipts of the Mint, which are paid into the Consolidated Revenue of 
New South Wales, represent charges for coining gold, fees for assays, &c., 
and hitherto profits on sale of silver. Payment is made for all silver con- 
tained in deposits in excess of 8 per cent., of the gross weight, at a rate fixed 
by the Deputy Master from time to time. On 12th May, 1902, the rate was 
proclaimed at 1s. 6d. per oz. fine, and this is still ruling. 

For assaying and coining gold, the charge is 1d. per ounce standard, and. 
for melting and refining on all gold insufficiently refined and toughened tor 
. direct conversion into coin, a charge i is made, the maximum.being at the rate 
of 8d. per ounce gross, and the minimum 1d., with 1s. per ounce for all base 
metal extracted, on deposits containing more than 5 5 per cent. of base metal. 
The minimum charge on any one deposit is 6s., except in the case of deposits 
containing more than 5 per cent. of base metal, when the minimum charge 
is 10s. 6d. 

The total receipts of the Sydney Mint since its establishment are shown 
below :— 


| Fees for Assays mene ti 
: Profit on Sale | and Crushings, Lond 
Year. Mint Charges, of Silver. | an Proc ease eatinte. 
eee : i Nees Sweep. |__*Revenue). 
£ £ £ £ 
1855 to 1902 | | 601,554 119,503 90,376 711,433 
1903 : 8,793 8,499 2,116 ; 19,408 
1904 | 11,145 8,869 1,725 21,739 
1905 10,158 - 8,196 1,068 19,422 
1906 9,083 7,846 2,565 19,494 
1907 6,836 4,884 2,136 13,856 
1908 | 6,484 : 3,440 922 10,846 
1909 \ 6,149 . 4,141 698 10,988 
1910 | 6,143 3,926 | 643 10,712 
‘1931 6,320 © 3,496 | 455 10,271 
‘1912 5,764 4,648 | 524 10,936 
Total £) 578,429 177,448 | 103,228 859,105 


The cost of maintenance of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint is borne 
by the State Government, £15,000 being set apart annually for that purpose. 
Special additional votes for limited amounts for construction, repairs, and 
furniture have also been made. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
during 1912 amounted to £14,936. : 
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Paper CURRENCY. 
Bank Notes. 

Prior to 1910 the control of paper currency was vested in several private 
banking institutions which had used their right to issue bank nptes, but note 
circulation in New South Wales, in conformity with the general tendency 
throughout the financial world, has not expanded during recent, years, in 
proportion either to population or to the volume.of business transactions, the 
principal cause operating to curtail such circulation being the increase of 
facilities for operating on deposits by cheques, as evidenced by the growing 
volume of business in the Banks Exchange Settlement Office. In New South 
Wales, note currency issued by banks was subject to a note tax at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum, by which the State benefited to the extent of 
£33,900 for the year 1909-10, but which has now been replaced by a 10 per 
eent. Commonwealth tax. The result of this tax has been to force the banks’ 
notes out of circulation. : ; 

Of the banks operating in New South Wales, three have had uo note issue 
whatever, being simply trading banks of discount and deposit; of the 
remainder the note circulation in proportion to the deposit liability has been 
little more than 8 per cent., being almost a negligible quantity in the total 
liabilities. Against this note liability no special reserve was required by 
law, but in cases of institutions registered under the Companies Act, 1899, 
as limited companies, a specific provision renders such companies as issue 
notes subject to unlimited liability in respect thereof. 

The following figures relating the total liability as regards notes and bills 
of banking institutions operating in New Seuth Wales to the population, 
show the stationary position in regard to note circulation, prior to the issue 
“of Australian notes and the imposition of the 10 per cent. tax, and the large 
decrease in the ratio.after the imposition of the tax:— 


Circulation in— \ 
Year, = cae ead Total. ‘Per capita, ~ 
; Notes. | Bills. ; ‘ 
a £ £ £ { £ 
1860 949,849 62,505" 1,012,354' 2°95 
1870 695,366 50,515 745,881) 1°52. 
21880 1,260,772 51,698 1,312,470 1°80 
4890 1,557,805 127,442 1,685,247 1°53 
1900 1,447,641 | 209, 905 1,657,546 1-22 
i910 2,243,128 370, 199 2,613,327 1°60 
191] 400,784 411,792 812,576 0-48 
1912 171,199 413,411 584,610 0°33 


The purpose of the note issue was primarily to obviate the necessity for 

“keeping gold reserves in branch banks, the circulation being confined prac- 

tically to country districts; the lowest value for which notes were issued 

was £1. : 
Australian Notes. 


As a consequence of the Australian Notes Act passed in 1910 by the 
Federal Parliament, the Commonwealth Treasurer was authorized to issue 
notes, which are legal tender throughout the Commonwealth, and are redeem- 
able in gold at the seat of Federal Government. These notes may be issued in 
the following’ denominations :—10s., £1, £5, £10, and any multiple of £10; 
against the note Hability the Treasurer was bound in terms of the Act to 
hold in gold coin a reserve of not less than one-fourth of the notes in circu- 
lation up to £7,000,000, and a pound for pound equivalent of notes issued 

_ im excess of &7, 000, 000. By an amending Act passed in 1911, and devised 
* to operate ton July, 1912, this pound for pound reserve above £7,000;000 
was repealed, and a minimum 25 per cent.’ reserve fixed against all issues. 
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Queensland was the only State affected by the prohibition of a State issue, 
its note issue not redeemed representing at 31st December, 1912, £47,172, for 
which Australian notes are being substituted gradually. . 
On December, 1910, the value of bank notes in circulation in Australia was 
nearly £6,000,000; on 24th December, 1912, the Australian notes issued and 
unredeemed represented £10,012,275; and on 25th March, 1914, £9,825,535. 
The increase of betwee three and four millions sterling does not represent 
an increased circulation, but the amount that is held by the banks as “ till 
money” in place of their own notes. The denomination and value of the 
Australian notes issued as at various dates since December, 1911, are shown 
below :— 


Value. 


Denomination. i i n 
| 27th Dec., 1911,/ 24th, Dec., 1912.| 27th Dec., 1918. 26th Mar., 1914. 
£ £ £ £ 

TQS 3 se sags Seal _ seaetech | ene 18,413 23,473 
£1 3,511,163 3,191,100 3,144,170 . 3,008,747 
£5... 3,263,445 3,414, 695 3,438,055 3,395,045 
£10 ... 1,724,210 1,771,300 1,657,970 | 1,702,790 
£20 ... 397,740 405,780 325,360 | 365,280 
£50 ... 890,700. 819,400 916,000 | 817,500 
£100 369,100. 410,000 479,600 | 512,700 

Total £| 10,156,358 | 10,012,275 9,979,568 | 9,825,535 
Gold Regerve 4,949,422 4,465,339 4,512,509 | 4,358,566. 


Against this issue the Federal Treasurer held in gold coin a reserve- 
amounting as at 25th March, 1914, to £4,358,566, whi¢h is equal to 44-36 per 
cent. of the amount of notes issued. Under the Act of 1910, the balance 
of the reserve, or any part thereof, may be invested by deposit in a bank, or - 
in securities of the United Kingdom, of the Commonwealth, or of a State. 
Further, as cover for the notes additional to the gold reserve, Treasury bills 
to the total amount of the notes may be issued by the Treasurer, within or 
beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 

A maximum penalty of £100 may be imposed for any attempt to copy the 
Australian notes. 


Monry Orpers AND Postal Notes. 


Exchange by means of the money order and postal notes is conducted by 
the Post and Telegraph Department of the Commonwealth. By money 
order, remittances may be forwarded from the principal post offices of New 
South Wales to other parts of the world, the orders being sent either direct to 
the place of payment if within the Commonwealth, or through intermediary 
agencies to places outside Australia. The postal-note system enables ex- 
changes to be effected throughout the Commonwealth, its original object 
being to afford means of transmitting small amounts of less than £1 to places 
within the State. So far as small remittances within the State are concerned, 
the money-order and postal-note systems are both effective; but as public 
convenience is met by the postal note, the money-order system is in fact 
confined almost entirely to amounts exceeding £1. ‘ 


Money Orders. 


The money-order system was initiated in January, 1863. In that, year 
there were 3 orders issued for every hundred persons in the State, and 
the total value of the orders was £53,682; in 1912 the number was 770,724, or 
44 per hundred inhabitants, and the total value -£3,259,012. The growth of: 
the business has been due mainly to the extension of the sphere of operations , 
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in“and beyond the State, and to greater appreciation'of the system. Ap- 
pended is a statement of the business transacted in 1912 by means of money 
orders :— . 


Issued in New | Paid in New South 
Country, - South Wales. ; Wales. ea 
Notes. | Value. | Notes. | Value. 
Commonwealth of Australia— No. £ No. £ 
New South Wales or 2» | 531,445 } 2,530,659 | 522,010 | 2,521,837 
‘Victoria... . ‘ ..| 42,018} 172,168 | 21,559 99,664 
Queensland Se 17,709 85,277 | 37,184| 169,121 
South Australia .. 13,172 57,445 9,641 43,386 
Western Australia 4,161 23,953 | 12,672 73,885 
Tasmania .. aa 5,757 23,247 7,133 29,377 
Other Countries— 
United Kingdom .. -. | 128,738 | 278,178 | 22,951 97,121 
Canada... Sa ie : 644 2,144 | 1,143 5,089 
Union of South Africa .. 911 $,013 2,455 9,431 
Ceylon : ze ie 228 741 170 446 
Fiji .. 273 948 | 4,217 11,601 
Germany .. ae 1,676 6,311 619 2,924 
German New Guinea... ie 12 157 251 2,655 
Hong Kong oe 732 2,644 250 599 
India ‘ ad 1,782 12,867 655 2,087 
Italy af es Se . 1,506 8,407 82 642 
Marshall Islands .. és a 1 1 44 €28 
Mauritius ... we Se . 4 72 13 39 
New Zealand : 13,949 41,133 | 35,304 98,796 
Noumea... am . oP 41 185 . en 
Papua os es i ae 61 135 750 3,439 
Samoa oa oa ia aise 24 173 359 2,316 
Straits Settlements oe as 61 131 103 333 
* Tonga a, , we ae 55 225 384 6,226 
United States of America oe 5,793 11,848 2,433 9,161 
Total .. oe . | 770,724 | 3,259,012 | 682,372 | 3,190,503 


The following table distinguishes orders drawn on New South Wales from 
those drawn on othes countries. The amount of money transmitted to 
countries outside New South Wales was exceeded by the money received 
from other countr.es in every year of the last decennium, with the exception 
-of 1912, when the amount drawn on other countries was the larger; this 
result was due mainly to the increase in the amount transmitted to the United 
Kingdom, which was £276,178, as compared: with £164,449 in 1911. The 
value of money orders issued and paid in the State at intervals since 1895 is 
-shown in the following table :— 


Issued in New South Wales. Paid in New South Wales. 


Year. Drawn on | “Drawn on ‘Issued in Issued in 
NeW South other Total. New South other Total. 
Wales. Countries. Wales. Countries. 
£ £ £ x & £ 
1895 985,771 283,429 | 1,269,200 984, 509 262,726 | 1,247,235 
1980 1,182,554 325,413 | 1,507,967 | 1,178,713 362,822 | 1,541,535 
~ 1905 1,746,866 329,280 | 2,076,146 | 1,757,229 425,400 | 2,182,629 
1906 1,915,896 351,241 | 2,267,137 | 1,910,183 440,115 | 2,350,298 
1907 2,015,332 418,565 | 2,433,897 | 2,012,735 493,699 | 2,506,434 
1908 2,106,085 433,180 | 2,539,265 | 2,110,765 535,285 | 2,646,050 
1909 2,295,187 450,977 | 2,746,164 | 2,289,273 551,366 | 2,840,639 
1910 2,311,711 494,314 | 2,806,025 | 2,308,056 571,334 | 2,879,390 
1911 2,258,506 560,677 | 2,819,183 | 2,834,908 614,356 | 2,949,264 
1912 2,530,659 728,353 | 3,259,012 | 2,521,837 668,666 | 3,190,503 


A ¢ommission is paid to those countries 


to which money is transmitted 


in proportion to the amount of the orders forwarded to each, the rate of 
commission varying from 4 to 1 per cent., and a similar allowance is made 
to the State by countries doing a return business. The revenue received 
during 1912 in respect of commission on the money orders issued was 
£26,221, as compared with £19,109 in 1902, being an increase of 37 per cent. 
in 'the ten years. As compared with the Commonwealth revenue from this 
source, New South Wales business furnishes:about 40 per cent. of the total. 
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The total amount of commission collected from the public for the inter- 
vening years quoted above, and the excess of receipts over payments, are 
_ recorded as follows: — 


Gross Commission : Net Commission 
Year. Coilected from | Net Receipts from iv 
| the Public. Other Countries. New South Weloe. 

£ £ £ 
1895 14,863 (-) 234 14,629 
1900 16,296 51 16,347 
1905 19,313 419 19,732 
1906 19,377 438 19,815 
1907 20,251 316 20,567 
1908 20,839 350 —. 21,189 
1909 21,121 316 21,437 
1910 20,962 220 21,182 
1911 21,677 83 21,760 
1912 26,654 (-) 433 26,221 


The maximum amount allowable for a single order is £40, but no single 
order is issued for more than £20 to be paid in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and Papua, in Finland, Cuba, Guam, Hawaii, Mauretania, Philip- 
pines, Turkey in Europe, United States of America, and Mexico. To Russia 
the maximum is £30, to Angola, Mauritius, British North Borneo, Cape 
Verde Islands, Portuguese Guinea, Rodrigues Island, St. Thomas, and 
Principe the limit is £10. 

The rates of commission on money orders payable in the Commonwealth 
and Papua are respectively 6d. and 9d. for every £5. The charges on those 
payable in New Zealand and Fiji are:—Not exceeding £2, 6d.; £2 to £5, 1s.; 
£5 to £7, 1s. 6d.; £7 to £10, 28.5 and in the same proportion up to £40. The 
commission on orders payable i in the United Kingdom, other British Posses- 
sions, and foreign countries, is at the rate of 6d. for any amount up to £2, 
and 8d. for each additional pound or fraction thereof. In case of remissions 
to foreign countries through London, a second commission of 3d. for each £5 
or fraction thereof is charged, this commission being added to the amount 
of the order. In cases where there is no direct exchange through London the 
business is transacted through the agency of a foreign office, which deducts 
its. commission, ranging from } per cent. to 1 per cent., from the amount 
of the order. . 

Within Australasia remittances may be fade by telegraph to and from 
money order offices, which are also telegraph or telephone offices, and a charge 
is made for the telegram of advice, in addition to the ordinary commission. 


Postal Notes. 


Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on ist October, 1893. 
The transactions for intervening years were as follow :— 


Postal Notes issued in Postal Notes issued In other Australian Statés and paid in 
New South Wales. New South Wales, 


Paid 


Year. | paid in 


in other Total | yao, | Queens- | South | Western| Tas- Total 
bed sone ‘Australian| Value. Vietoria. | “land. | Australia.| Auatralia.| niania, | Value. 
bk States, * | 
£ £ & & j & £ A £ £.. & 
1895 243,188 16,369 259,557 7,627 8,863 1,431 saee 441 13,362 
1900 462,087 26,306 488,483 12,207 9,899 2,209 Hes aa 1,047 25,362 
1905 637,466 85,703 1 728,168 35,084 28,535 8,752 9,170 5,712 87,203 


1906 710,033 98,706 808,759 36,672 34,616 10,092 10,347 6,193 97,920 
1907 776,931 117,343 894,274 37,282 38,177 11,893 11,083 6,694 105,129 
1908 817,213 118,911 931,124 39,162 41,409 | ° 12,337 11,014 7,184 111,106 
1909 851,166 148,146 999,312 42,794 45,919 14,645 11,167 7,737 122,262 
1910 910,136 181,999 | 1,092,135 45,726 49,878 14,211 11,831 7,074 120,304 
1911 977,451 216,574 |1,194,025 | 46,234 50,010 14,268 10,980 7,621 129, 113 
1912 | 1,057,439 223,152 |1,280,691 49,708 52,512 15,818 11,358 8,613: 138,008 


rr 
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“He total rrumber of notes isstred in. New ‘South Wales during 1912 ‘was 
3,402:910, of which 2;7997713 were paid in‘ the Btate, in addition td- Sen ee 
notes issued in other States, and paid in New South Wales. 

The poundage collected on postal-note issues in New South Wales during 
the same years. was..as follows +— 


—— a 


“Bean: : Poundage. om a Pisktlinge 
core ate SW Sa oe I BM 
1895 6,817 1908- 18,116 
1960. 11,860 ageg” "14,880 
1905 14,262 1910 21,309 
1908 16,982 1911 23,889 
107) 17,615 | | 1912" 24,908 


Savinas Bangs. 


The objects ‘of savings bunks are ‘to encourage individual thrift, anit to 
‘providé a nafe-charinel of ‘investment for-funds, especially of charitable dnsti- 
tutions and friendly sovicties. To foster” public confidence and wssure-sound- 
néss in financing; a measure of State control or supervision is regartied as 
essential. ‘Two institutions were in operation in New South ‘Wales during 
1912, the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales’and the Savings 
Bank of New South Wales. The former bank is under the control of: Com- 
misssioners appointed, the latter of Trusteees nominated, by the Government 
of the State, and it will be seen from the balance-sheets of the institutions 
that in both. cases the bulk of the funds is invested with the Government in 
varitus ways. An Act, to commence on Ist May, was passed in April, 
1914, for the amalgamation of these two institutions. On 13th Junuary, 
1918, the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank commenced 
operations in New’South Wales. 


Prior to Federation the Government Savings Bank was worked as the 
Post-Office Savings Bank, and up to 31st December, 1912, was operated in 
conjunction with the post-offices. On the determination of the Common- 
wealth Government to establish a Savings Bank with branches at the post- 
offices in New South Wales, the State Government was given notice to 
remove its agencies from the post-offices as from ist January, 1913, and. 
sepenate branches and agencies have been, therefore, provided throughout 
the State. 

In both institutions sums over 1 shilling may be deposited; but, with 
the-exception of the funds of ‘charitable institutions and friendly sacieties— 
jv which cases interest on the full deposit is allowed—deposits exceeding 
£500 do not bear interest on such excess in the Government Savings Bank; 
int the Savings Bank of New Senth Weles the- maxinnnm interest-bearing 
déposit which can be made by any one individual is £200. ‘The rate of 
interest allowed by the Government Savings Bank was 3 per cent. to 30th 
Jume,. 1912, but from that date the rates were—ordinary depositors, 34-per 
cént: to £300, and 3 per cent. From £300 to £500; friendly societies and 
similer inetitutions,:34 per cent.:to€500.. During: the year 1912: the-Gavings 
Bank-of New: South: Wales-allowed--interest-at-the-rate-of.4 per-cant. 


1 
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The foHowing..staternent shows the number of depositers-and amount of 
deposits at the-end: of each yearn since. 1880 for: the Savings- Bank of New 
South Wales, and since 1880 for the Government Savings Bank, together 
with the average amount: per depositor :— 


[Goverment Savings Bank } Savings Bank of New: rt 


Year of New South: Wales. South Walesa. Total. Average | 
ended 3ist Amount per 
Depositor. 


Depoaitofs. | Deposits. _ Depositors.| -Depostie: _|Deppeltors. Depasits. 


1880 No. £ “|e Woe ae No. £2 ie Ba: 
mie ¢| 19:087| sarrer:| 32,097'| -sazrer'| 

3870 Not open. fl. 28:570 | 938,468'| 23,570 | 9BB465 ‘| BO 14 
1880 | 24602 | 586496) 36,920 | 1,489,860 | 61,531 | 2. eRD{BO6 } BB 14. 


890 | 83,312 | 9,875,905 | 603514 | 2,854j504 | 143,826 | 4;73;460'| ‘RB 17-10 
redo | 198014)" '6,045;622-| 84,629 |4,965;760 | 282,643 ) 10,901,382'| BB 1h 5 


1968 | *270,982':| **8,883;65% | 1e1;888 | 5;545,367 | 372,865 |..14,429,098 | 38 15 0 
1906 | 28%401 | 9,3227023 | 108,649 | 5,997,609 | 392,050 | 15,320,532 | 39 1 7 
1907 | 308,265 | 11,128,495 | 116,668 | 6,401,662 | 421,928 | ,17,530,157 | 41 10 11 
3908 | 314.984 | 12128.574.| 191,745 | 6,686,008: |. 436,020. °28;805,089 |:48° 2 7 
1909 | 334,381 | 13,303,421 | 123,870 | 6,847,154-) 460,251 -|' 29,150,895 | 4BiI5. B 
1910 | 368,306 | 15,190,820 | 130,352 |-7,263,104 498;658-| 22,453,994 | 45 0 7 
19¥1 | 407-011 | 1775953805.| 137)0R2 |7;765;649' | 544/b23'| On ger'sss:| 46 2 4 
TS12 ©) 4600382"! '20)198:598"! ‘14B;58r (19,288\408 | 603003.) °28;372,008.| 48H /6 
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Tie - Btate business im connection with leans: to landholders ees 
administered by the Advances to Settlers’ Board was: tromsfermed toi -the 
eontrol of the Commissioners of the Government Savings. Hank an: Ist 
January, 1907; panticulens will. be found.in the.chapter -relating,40-. Agri- 
culture. 


At 3%6t December, 1012, the liabilities of the Government Savings’ Batik 
amounted ‘to £20,388,32%, of which £20,128,598 represented’ deposits, 292418 
Advance Department, devosit at call, and £10;330 balance..of ‘profit and loss 
account; the reserve fund amounted to £151;000, and’ other liabifities £6)T7%. 
The investments made on behalf of the, batik, and other: assets, ee 
accrued interest; were.as follower— 


Government Stock — ~~ : fae ft. 


New South Wales, Funded vas wee ven ... 12,842,412 
Other States .. F aes ee dee 109,945 
Deposits.at New Bath Wales Treasury re rae w 2,480,981 
Dehentures— 
Advance esa ae a tk ab » 2,036,644. 
_ 2 .Mimicipal ... apes veneer 798,494, 
‘Bix Deposits at various, . Banka ae wens ASHBDE 
‘Mortgage Securities, penanes -accrned. inborent ese ae SjG93:7 108 
Barik Premises ... she nage’ © ales 253088: 
Sundry accounts due to Bank . cee ee, BOT 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney, Ltd. vs ven ae, 1092, 
Cashvat Branches, Agencies, and ‘int transit ... aay — 230,216. 
Balances due from other Saving Banka ae ees ase 18,849 
Total . aa “oie Sz Si see £20,388,522 


th “‘Coramissioners are obliged; in. terms of’ the Government. Savings Bank 
“Act, 1906, to retain.at least 15 per cent. of the assets of the bank, on call or 
‘at short notice. ; 
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The following statement shows the classification of depositors’ balances at 
the Government Savings Bank for the years 1911 and 1912 :— 


a 


1911. 1912. 


Classification. 
Depositors. Deposits. Depositors. Deposits, 
No. £ No. - £ 

£20 and under wee | 276,760 985,122 369,092 1,121,008 
Over £20 to £50 ads is 49,198 1,566,645 57,451 1,838,414 
» £50to £100... ate 20,471 2,117,891 35,600 2,482,553 
» £100to £200 ..*°  ... 23,936 3,294,101 27,918 3,820,871 
a> £200 to £300... ase 10,658 2,562,161 12,111 2,910,515 
os ©6£300 to £400... bes 5,851 2,009,429 7,029 2,373,117 
1a. £400 to £500... oF 4,151 1,854,373 4,539 2,034,299 
. os ' £500 ase wi aks 5,986 3,205,973 6,642 3,547,826 
Total... aes | 407,011 17,595,695 460; 382 20, 128,598 


The average amount of deposit has increased from £32 17s. 11d. in 1906 
to ‘£43 4s. 8d. in 1911, and £48 14s. 5d. in 1912. 

A Reciprocity Agreement exists between the various Savings Banks in 
Australia for the transfer of money for depositors, the amount transferred 
from the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales to the other States 
in 1912 being £173,619, while the transfers from the other States amounted to 
£309,209. Under similar arrangement with the United Kingdom, the amount 
‘of £33,095 was transferred to the Government Savings Bank of New South 
Wales, and £28,596 from that bank to the Post-Office Savings Bank of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Savings Bank of New South Wales was originally administered by 
nine trustees; under the Savings Bank Act, 1902, and its amendment, the 
‘maximum was eighteen, and the trustees were authorised to appoint a 
managing trustee, who, if not already a trustee, became so ex-officio. The 
number of trustees at the end of 1912 was thirteen, exclusive of the mana- 
ging trustee. The funds of this institution are applicable to investments 
-of a general nature, such as mortgages, Government and municipal securi- 
ties, and deposits with banks of issue and the Treasury. The amount 
invested under each head, including interest accrued, at the close of 1912, 
-was as follows :— 


Investment. Amount. 
£ 

“Mortgages... $38 ans et «| 1,351,238 
New South Wales Government Stuck |. re sae ...| 3,904,940 
Municipal Debentures es sic ous is «| 1,623,524 
Fixed Deposits in various Banks .. vee vel 1,248,707 
Bank of New South Wales—Working Account aks ee 129,252 
Deposit with Colonial Treasurer : a ...| 254,810 
Land and Banking-houses ane ons ba ove aes 93,519 
Tellers’ Cash in hand ia ike be 14,258 
Cash received after 31st December, 1912 ae td ec] 42,071 

Total... ... £| 8,655,319 


‘At 31st December, 1912, the liabilities amounted to £8,655,319, consiating 
of deposits, £8,243,408 ; balance of profit and loss account, £11,448; reserve 
fund, £341,150; mortgages and general investments depreciation account, 
£51,782; and other liabilities, £7,531. 
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The classification of the deposits at the Savings Bank of New South Wales 
on 31st December, 1911 and 1912, was as‘folllows:— 


a aa , 


wi 1912, 
Classification. - - 2 |—___—___--- siealeets moe pte oe 
Depositors. | Deposits. i Depositors, Deposits. 
| No. £ No. £ 

£20 and under 8 | 74,570 305,436 77,482 321,972 
Over £20 and under £50 wei 17,842 575,118 18,854 610,579 
£50 and under £100 .. | 13,163 924,926 14,137 995,409 
£100 os £200... «|: 14,488 2,054,691 15,110 2,140,155 
£200 vs £300... ans 16,007 3,395,191 16,906 3,600,074 
£300 and upwards... hie 942 510,281 1,092 575,219 

Total... wat -:187,012 7,765,643 143,581 8,243, 408 


The average deposit in 1912 was £57 8s. 3d., as compared with £56 18s. 7d. 
in 1911, and £55 4s. in 1906. 

Connected with the Savings Bank of New South Wales are five penny- 
savings banks established in various districts. The aggregate deposits at 
December, 1912, were £1,174, and this amount is included in the figures 
previously shown conceruinug the bank’s operations. 

Similarly, deposits in the school savings banks of the State are transferred 
to the Government Savings Bank when they amount to £1. 

A comparison of the respective positions of the two institutions at 
December, 1912, may be obtained from the following statement. The com- 
parison, however, is affected by the fact that by the Act under which it 
operates the Savings Bank of New South Wales may not pay interest on 
sums greater than £200; in the Government Savings Bank the amount is 
limited to £500. 


7 Bran ach | Balance of 
Bank, and a Accounts + Deposits, | Withdrawals. Depositors’ 
ete! open. | Accounts. 
= = = : ! 
No | No ; £ | £ £ 
Government Savings Bank.. -| 612 | 460,382 |20,960,605 1s 981,275 |20,128,598 


Savings Bank of New South Wales 28 | 143, 581 | 5,045, 858 | 4, "854, 326 8, "243, "408 


The following table shows for each State of a the number of 
depositors in the savings banks, the total amount standing to their credit, 
and the average amount per depositor and per head of population as at 30th 
June, 1913 :—- 


Amountof Average Amount 
State. | Depositors, Deposits in all ; 
i Savings Banks. | per Depositor. | Per Inhabitant. 
J 
No. i £ £os. d. £osd. 
New South Wales ee 647,124 | 29,568,282 435 13 10 16 6 6 
Victoria ... eds sci 703,084 ; 22,232,197 $112 5 15 19 10 
Queensland a wet 168,438 | 8,463,504 | 50 4 11 12 17 11 
South Australia... ual 252,131 8,506,090 | 3314 9 19 811 
Western Australia... 117,918 | 4,560,896 $8.13 7 1410 7 
Tasmania... ns oe 72,525 | etl 881 29 7 11 1019 2 
Total... ..., 1,961,215 | "75,462,350 38 9 7 1514 2 


Of the aggregate amount, £75,462,850, deposited in the savings banks of 
‘Australia, over 70 per cent. is Feinvested. by the controlling bodies in 
Government and muuicipal securities. 
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COMMONWEALTH Bank or AUSTRALIA. 


During 1911 the Federal Parliament passed an Act to provide for the 
establishment of a Government Bank, to be called the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. The Act eonfers on the Bank authority to carry on general 
banking business and other incidental powers relating to acquisition of land, 
deposits, and advances, discounting and issue of bills and drafts, dealing 
in exchanges, specie, bullion, &c., and borrowing money. In accordance 
with the policy of conserving the control of the Australian note isstte in 
the hands of the Federal Treasury, the Commonwealth Bank may not issue 
bank notes. 


The capital of the bank is fixed at £1,000,000, to be raised by the sale and 
issue of debentures. The management is entrusted to the Governor of the 
‘bank, appointed by the Governor-General of Australia for a term of seven 
years. In addition to ordinary banking business the Governor is empowered 
to establish a department for the transaction of savings bank business. 


The Commonwealth Bank was established on 15th July, 1912, by the 
opening of the Postal Savings Bank Department in Victoria. A savings 
department was commenced in Queensland on 16th September; in the 
Northern Territory on 21st October, 1912; and in New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Western Australia on 18th January, 1913; in Tasmania the 
State Savings Bank was transferred to the Commonwealth Bank on Ist 
January, 1913. The rate of interest for deposits is fixed at 3 per cent. up 
.to a maximum of £300. 


On 20th January, 1918, operations were commenced with regard to ordinary 
banking business. 

The following statement of the Savings Department shows the number of 
depositors and the amount at their credit as at 30th September, 1913 :— 


F Amount at Credit’ 
i Depositors. of Dera . 
i 
No. £ 
New South Wales. ... ans Lc 29,272 664,366 
Victoria se sige we Nee 21,864 804,775 
Queensland ... ies shy oe 17,547 589,723 
South Australia Gee wet we 5,395 189,039 
Western Australia... es sie 5,781 164,134 
Tasmania . ee ae ws 29,998 832,908 
Northern Territory ae ae eee 281 15,668 
Papua... oot), vece aes so, 4,394 
London.. daa ihe a fe 182 10,090 
Total... “ts Sas ces 102, 900 £38,275 ,092 


TraDIna BANKS. 


Banking institutions transacting ordinary banking business within the 
State during 1912 numbered sixteen; the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
as stated above, commenced operations in Sydney in January, 1913. Four 
institutions have their head offices in Sydney, four in Melbourne, two in 
Brisbane, one in Wellington (N.Z.), four in London, and one in Paris. Of 
the four local banks, three have branches outside the State, but the fourth 
confines its operations to New South Wales. Two of the local banks—the 
Bank of New South Wales and the City Bank of Sydney—carry on business 
under the provisions of special Acts of Incorporation, and in each case ‘the 
reserve liability attaching to the shares is equivalent to the amount 
originally subscribed; the Commerci#l Banking Company of Sydney 
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(limited) and the Australian Bank of Gommerce (Limited) are registered 
as limited companies under the Companies Act, 1906, the latter bank having 
registered in September, 1909, and commenced operations on lst January, 
1910; previously it was registered and operated as the Australian Joint 
Stock Bank (Limited). Including branches and head offices, New South 
Wales is served by 651 banking establishments. * 

Institutions which transact business of banking are required under the 
Banks and Bank Holidays Act, 1912, to furnish, in a prescribed form, 
quarterly statements of their assets and liabilities, from which statenients 
and from the periodical balance-sheets the information here collated has been 
prepared. The returns furnished comply with the requirements of the law, 
but are unsuited to the modern methods of transacting banking business, 
and cannot be aceepted as disclosing fairly the stability or atherwise of the 
institutions by which they are issued. 


Banking INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR CAPITAL. 


The paid-up capital of the sixteen banks doing business in New South 
Wales in 1912 was stated as £24,970,880, of which £2,281,754 carried a pre- 
ferential claim on the profits of the companies. 

In the following table is a statement of the ordinary and preferential 
capital of each bank at the date shown, with the amount of the reserve fund 
of the institution. Jn the case of some of the companies which were recon- 

structed, certain reserves, of which no account has been taken in the table, 
are held in suspense pending realisation of assets :—- 


nee Date of Capital Paid up. en 
Bank. in New Balance- | Fund. 
SouthWales.| sheet. | Ordinary. ete Total. | 
I : 
Hrab OFrricE, SYDNEY. No. £ £ £ £ 
Bank of New South Wales .. ee aa! 167 Mar., 1913 | 3,253,540 See 3,253,540 | 2,250,000 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney} 

(Limited) .. | 175 June, 1913 | 1,780,000 Mest 1,750,000 | 1,580,000 
Australian Bank of Commerce (Limited); 63 June, 1913 | 1,195,399 Saye 1,195,399 25,000 
Cit: Bank of Sydney oe oe me 45 June, 1913 400,000 ardisne 400,000 23,500 

HEAD OFFICE, MELBOURNE. 
Coirmercial Bank of Australia (Limited), 18 June, 1918 | 1,371,135 wt age 1,871,185 Nil. 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) i 1 Mar., 1913 | 300,000 wads 300,000 | 190,000 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited). . 8 *Mar., 1913 | 1,192,440 804,780 | 1,498,220 405,000 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) .. 1 Mar., 1913 135,286 304,044 439,280 200,000 


Heap OrFicr, BRISBANE. 


Queensland National Bank (Limited) 1 June, 1913} 413,418 wos 413,418 130,000 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) 6 June, 1913 162,059 esc 162,059 © 82,500 
Hab OFFice, WELLINGTON. 
Bank of New Zealand a5 is 3 1 Mar., 1913 | '500,000 | 1,500,000 | 2,000,000 | 1,375,000 
Heap OrFice, Lonpox. ; 

Bank of Australasia . an 48 Oct., 1912 | 1,600,000 ieee 1,600,000 | 2,010,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 2 36 Feb., 1918 | 1,500,000 ote 1,400,000 | 1,500,000 
London Rank of Australia (Limited) ., 32 Dec., 1912 | 376,462 | 171,980 | 548,392 | 170,000 

English, Scottish, and Australian Bank 
(Limited) .. 48 June, 1912 | 539,487 aie 539,487 | 230,000 

‘ Heap OrFicz, Panis, 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 1 Dec., 1912 | 8,000,000 or 8,009,000 | 1,480,057 
Total oe és G51 sees 22,689,126 | 2,281,764 [24,970,880 |11,€01,057 


t 


Yn addition to the paid-up capital shown above, an amount of £5,406 had 
still ta be paid in respect of calls made on the shareholders of three banks— 
Australian Bank of Commerce (Limited); £3,185; Queensland National 
Bank (Limited), £1,880; and Bank of North Queensland (Limited), £441. 
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The following table shows the amount of the paid-up capital and reserve 
funds of all banks operating in the State, at intervals since 1890 :— 


Capital Paid up. 
Year. Banks. {> — sie aes 
' 


| Total. Reserve Funds, 
; * Ordinary. Preferential. | 
No. £ £ £ £ 

90 | Tb aera | 13,929,326 7,832,047 
189 = dS) (14,610,177 5,094,780 | 19,704,957 4,175,912 
1900 13 12,212,120 4,594,940 | 16,807,060 4,529,109 
195 | 18 | — 9,870,873 4,095,060 | 13,965,931 5,474,199 
1906 | 2 10,084,856 4,095,060 | 14,179,916 5,818,412 
1907 | 14 16,615, 104 4,095,060 | 20,710,164 7,498,130 
190g =sd4 17,672,047 1,977,710 | 19,649,757 | 7,681,208 
199 | 15 | 21,084,062 1,977,710 | 23,061,772 9,017,659 
1910 =| «= «16 | 91,911,796 2,281,754 24,193,550 9,909,711 
i911 =| S16: 22,280,807 | 2,281,754 ./ 24,562,561 | 10,769,574 
1912 | 16 | 22,689,196 2,281,754 24,970,880 | 11,601,057 

{ | 


Lisitirizs aNpD ASSETS OF BANKs. 


The aggregate liabilities to the public of the banks enumerated were 
£247,815,234, against which there were assets representing £286,350,822. The 
following table gives the liability for each institution, notes in circulation 
and deposits being separated from other liabilities. Ini some cases small itans 
which should be classed with “other liabilities ” are included with deposits, 
as they cannot be distinguished in the balance-sheets, and in the case of the 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited), the accounts of the Assets Trust 
of the old bank have been excluded :— 


Foe ae near ry fe = if nt 


As Deposits* | 2 
Bank, | cireutation. | (@PPTOE | rjabiites, | Total 
Anas ee eos oe i 
& i £& £ £ 

Bank of New South Wales.. =e . a 300,129 | 34,514,842 8,164,080 42,979,051 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited)... all 80,707 | 20,018,372 i 957,594 21,001,673 
Australian Bank of Commerce (Limited) ee tt 2,541 4,262,274 349,142 4,618,957 
City Bank of Sydney 3 in eral 8,973 | 1,934,587 | FA 1,943,560. 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited). be “a 22,054 | 4,003,058 311,828 4,426,935 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) an od 13,167 6,321,902 1,093,798 7,428,867 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited).. ae sll 46,529° | 10,559,054 | 944,241 11,549,824 
Royal Bank of Australia (Lintited) kee 1,256 | 9,163,549 | 611,218 | 2,776,022 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ..  .. 0. Nil. | 9,521,416 318,975 9,835,892 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .. .. 0.) Nil. 865,840 61,249 926,989 
Bank of New Zealand sie “bye” og te) Ses 994,680 ; 16,414,640 1,867,081 | 18,776,401 
Bank of Australasia f os aa . 184,056 | 17,906,493 2,722,182 | 20,812,731 
Union Bank of Aistealia (Limited) me ine ES 201,327 22,170,879 1,707,766 24,079,972 
{London Bank of Australia (Limited) .. Ps of 11,208 5,571,753 1,032,044 6,615,005 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) Ss 5,007 8,588,549 588,173 9,181,728 
Comptoir ational d’Escompte de Paris % aly Nil. 52,329,337 8,537,792 60,867,128 

Total = .. a ve me} 1,821,684 | 217,281,540 | 28,762,060 | 247,815,284 


* Includes other abilities in some cases. 
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The assets which each bank showed against its liabilities to shareholders 
and the public are given in the following table:— 


ile aid A tralii Oth 
Bullion an ustralian . = C a eer 
Bank. Cash Notes, Advances, ‘Aesets. Total. 
Balances. 
Bank of New South niet 9,247,332 1,213,416 | 25,883.215 || > 12,884,213. | 48,72,176 
errr Banking Co. .of Sydney| 3,462,814 517,135 | 13,998,999 6,552,096 | 24,526,044 
imite = 33 
Australian Bank of Commerce cPinaived): 503,641 237,107 | 3,864,629 1,250,910 | 5,856,287 
City. Bank of Sydney 425,785 70,043 1,601,900 286,935 2,385,268 
Coloniat Bank of Australasia (Limited) || 919,016 re 2,851,559 1,314,009 5,085,484 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited 1,523,715 5,189,481 2,126,242 | 8,889,438 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited)..| 2,236,386 i 8,818,171 2,467,133 | 13,521,600 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) ae 522,710 seee | 1,690,1 1,070,581 | 38,283,480 
Queensland Nationat Bank (Limited) 2.080;289 338,605 6,226,920 . 1,839,259 | 10,415,023 
Bank of North Queensland AUimited) 217,260 43,340 788, 814 127,625 1,127,088 
Bank of New Zealand. 8,148,980 Sie 10,757,329 353,260 | 22,250,519 
Rank of Australasia . . 4,358,502 17 225,792 8,002,985 | 24,587,279 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 4,048,398 16,229,308 6,951,269 | 27,228,975 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) 1,194,570 4,554,302 1,640,067 7,388,939 
Beis tr aaa and Australian Bank] 1,320,954 6 175, 082 2,530,719 | 10,026,755 
imi 

Comptoir National-d’Escompte de Paris,| 4,997,230 64,038,784 2,055,417 71,001,431 

Total os oe & 40,158,382 2,400,246 | 189,339,474 64,452,720 |286,350,822 


The values of Australian notes held by the banks with headquarters in 
Melbourne and in London have not been distinguished from the® value of 
coin, &c. In all cases, the assets and liabilities quoted represent the total 
of the various banks, wherever situated, not merely those in New South 
Wales, which are treated subsequently. The difference between: the assets 
and liabilities shown in the table amounts to £38,535,588, and consists of the 
paid-up capital and reserves (£37,089,355), and dividends paid (£1,446,233). 


LocaL Business ofr Banks. 


To render comparable the figures of the various banks, necessary adjust- 
ments have been made by excluding from the assets of two of the banks 
the balances due, by branches and agencies outside New South Wales, to 
the head office in Sydney. The following table shows the assets and 
liabilities and the surplus assets of the banks, at intervals since 1860. These 
figures represent the average for the quarter ended 31st December in each 
year :— 


Year, Banks. Brees Sle the Tiss eens Surplus Assets. 
No. £_ £ £ ~ 
1860 eae 8,053,463 6,480,642 1,572,821 
1870 she 9,863,071 7,198,680 2,664,391 
1880 11 21,658,317 19,485,862 2,172,455 
1890 17 52,436,977 37,248,937 15,188,040 
1900 13 43,036,427 33,969,731 9,066,696 
1905 13 43,694,137 38,860,062 4'834,075 
1906 13 44,457,957 41,416,737 3,041,220 
1907 14 49, 345,915 44,937,466 4,408,445. 
1908 14 51,498,158 46,140,027 5,288,131. 
1909 15 51,914,494 48,330,893 3,583,601 
1910 16 58,276,278 54,667,088 3,609,190 
1911 16 64,881,499 58,349,554 6,631,945. 
1912 16 63,006,510 57,988,968 5, 017,542 


In New South Wales the excess of the assets over liabilities reached -the 
highest point in 1891 and 1899; in the latter year the excess was shown as 
£16,146,513. From this date it was reduced in 1901 to £8,359,727, and in 
1906 to £3,041,220; There has been some fluctuation se and the amount 
jn 1912 was £5,017,542. 
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The classification, both of assets and liabilities, required by the schedule 
to the Act is too general to admit of detailed analysis; thus under the term 
“ deposits not bearing interest,” most of the banks are accustomed to return 
interest accrued and all debts due by them other than deposits at interest, 
notes, and bills. 

Coin and bullion together represent only 16-8 per cent. of the average 
assets of the banks within New South Wales, and no dissection is made of 
the various classes of advances, which represent in the aggregate 75:8 per 
cent. of the total assets which the banks hold against their liabilities. 

The tables show the preponderance of deposits among the liabilities, and 
of advances among the assets, and it may pérhaps assist to a fuller realisa- 
tion of the extent to which the banking business of the State depends on 
these two factors, to emphasise the fact that deposits represent 98-6 per ceut. 
of liabilities (exclusive of shareholders), while advances are 75:8 per cent. of 
assets, as quoted above. These items call for more extensive discussion in 
the returns: 


The assets show coin and bullion separately, but 90 per cent. of the other 


assets are placed together under the term 


all other debts due to the bank.” 
The following statement shows the average liabilities within New South 
Wales, exclusive of liabilities to shareholders :— 


AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN New SoutH WaALtEs. 
(Exclusive of Liabilities to Shareholders.) 


“notes and bills discounted, and 


, Deposits. oh iia) 

Year. Notes. ot ~ Peel taly Oued, 
seinen |: SO) Sen | ea) ees 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1881 1,390,376 | 11,869,979 | 7,719,236 | 19,589,215 | 446,535 | 21,426,126 
1885 1,714,095 | 18,387,705 8,819,979 | 27,207,684 , 923,843 | 29,845,622 
1890 1,503,404 | 25,114,127 | 9,982,310 | 36,046,437 | 278,792 | 36,828,633 
1895 1,223,864 | 20,406,822 i 10,222,437 | 30,629,259 183,929 | 32,037,052 
1900 1,447,641 | 20,009,081 | 12,924,510 | 32,233;591 | 288,499 | 33,969,731 
1905 1,430,335 | 22,211,627 | 14,859,427 | 37,071,054 358,673 | 38,860,062 
1906 1,564,670 22, 58,802 16,834,690 | 39,420,492 431,575 41,416,737 
1907 1,756,696 | 24,034,857 | 18,729,709 | 42,764,566 416,204 | 44,937,466 
1908 3,759,020 © 25,958,298 17,951,589 | 43,909,887 471,120 46,140,027 
1909 1,758,913 | 25,926,547 20,198,450 46,124,997 446,983 | 48.330, 893 
1910 2,243,128 27,824,972 | 24,068,552 | 51,893,524 530,436 54,667,088 
1911 400,784 | 30,089,470 27,050,686 | 57,140,156 808,614 | 58,349,554 
1912 171,199 | 30,291,713 26,863,689 | 57,155,402 | 662,367 | 57,988,968 


Against these liabilities, in which the steady growth of deposits is the 
outstanding feature, the average assets were as follows :— 


| \ F 
Year. ana Gulia: Advances, | sbeopetty. Other. Total. 
£ £ £ = £ 
188] 3,674,982 19,038,386 585,224 3,183,395 26,481,987 - 
1B85 4,233,109 30,556, 628 958, 349 2,067,490 37, 815,576 
1880 5,659,057 41,623,049 1,601,589 2,796,100 51,679,795 
1895 7,516,278 35,707,153 1,919,017 479,881 45,622,329 
1900 6,126,126 34,385,388 1,874,099 650,814 43,036,427 
1905 8,823,260 32,447,659 1,799,231 623,987 | 43,694,137 
~ 1906 7,507,363 34,415,596 1,819,417 715,581 } 44,457,957 
1907 9,552,085 37,244,216 1,746,940 802,674 49,345,915 
1908 9,600, 866 39,213,472 1,793,418 820,302 51,428,158 
1909 10,717,751 38,485,738 1,814,351 896, 654 l 51,914,494 
1910 13,724,285 40,854,690 1,822,997 1,874,306 58,276,278 
1911 13,026,727 46,916,008 1,887,261 3,051,503 64,881,499 
1912 10,609, 665 47,741,319 1,955,994 2,699,532 63,006,510 
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Under the heading of “ other assets” are grouped notes and bills of banks, 
including Queensland Government Treasury notes, balances due from other 
banks, and, for 1910 to 1912, Australian notes. In view of the steady increase 
since 1905 of the assets so grouped, some interest may attach to a detail 
statement of such items for the past eight years:— d 


Liabilities. Other Assets. 

Year. Balances due ot alance: | . 

to other Bile of oe " mal Se A orate 

Banks, Banks. Banks. ° 

£ £ £ £ 

1905 | 140,118 326,750. 297,287 | wen 
1906 117,629 335,979 379,602 | w.. 
1907 133,186 359,038 443,886 |  ..... 
1908 176,122 388,925 431,377 | we 
1909 i 131,067 374,522 522,182 | ea. 
1910 160,237 906,857 675,702 291,747 
1911 396,822 | 292,854 590,269 2,168,380 
1912 248,956 | 321,422 479,45] 1,898,659 


From preceding tables it is apparent that the deposits in banks have 
increased very rapidly, while the advances made, though larger from year to 
year, have not increased in the same proportion; thus, in 1881 the excess 
of deposits over advances was little more than half a million pounds; from 
1890 to 1905, advances were considerably in excess of deposits; since 1905 
deposits have increased 54 per cent. and advances 47 per cent. Considerable 
sums of money of Australian origin are held on deposit in London, and 
these amounts form a source of profit to the institutions, though they 
cannot be used for investment locally. 


Merauiic RESERVES oF BANKS. 


The propartion of metallic reserves which banking institutions should 
keep constantly in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared with 
the total liabilities, and with: deposits at call and note circulation, the 
amount of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year to year, 
as indicated below :— ’ 


Proportion of Metallic Reservas— 
i 

Year. i; Coin... Bullion, Total. To Total | To Deposits 

di Liabilities. | + Call and Note 

£ £ £ percent. | per cent. 

1860 1,578,424 90,052 | 1,668,476 25°7 * 
1870 1,291,177 86,744 1,377,921 19°1 * 
1880 3,488,554 75,008 3,563,562 18°3 49°5 
1890 5,619,111 87,659 5,706,770 153 49°1 
1900 5,933,076 193,050 6,126,126 18:0 44°8 
1906: 8,624,083 199,177 8,823, 260 22-7 54-2 
1906 7,247,347 260,016 7,507,363; 181 40°8 
1907 9,342,631 209,454 9,552,085 21:3 46°6 
1908 9,350,942 249,924 9,600,866 20°8 48°7 
1909 10,521,262 196,489 10,717,751 22°2 48°S 
1910 13,527,019 197,266 13,724,285 25°) 52°2 
1911 12,841,780 184,947 | 13,026,727 22°3 475 
1912 10,436,216 173,449 | 10,609,665 18:3 39:2 


* Amount of deposits at call unobtainable. 


In the foregoing table the figures represent the weekly average amounts 
during the quarter ended 31st December in each year; the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris is included since 1907, and the Royal Bank of Australia 
(Limited) and the Colonial Bauk of Australasia (Limited) since 1910. 
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~ - ADVANCES By BayEs, 


Urider the head -of advances are‘ included ‘notes and bills discounted, and 
all other debts due to the banks.’’ The bulk of the advances are secured ‘by 
the mottgage of real estate or by the depositing of deeds over which the 
lending institutions acquire alien; but the extent of the discounting of trade 
bills is not apparent. A most interesting summary is supplied in the follow- 
ing table:— 


’ | Ratio of Advances per Amount of 
Year. Advances, Advances to cent. of Advances per 
Deposita. Total Assets. Inhabitant. 
£ per cent. ; £8 d._ 
1860 i 5,780,700 “1119 71°8 1617 6 
1870. 7,814,116 127°9 79:2 15 18 11 
-1880 17,210,205 96-2 79°5 23:12 4 
1890 43,009,559 121°3 84°7 39 0 8 
1900 34,385,388 101-2 799 25 0 
1905 32,447,659 87°5 74:3. 22 19 
1906 | 34,415,596 87'3 77°4 22:19 4 
1907 37,244,216 87°1 755 ‘24 6 3 
1908 | 39,213,472 89°3 “76-2 25 9 
1909 38, 485,738 83°4 74:1 4 2 1 
1910 40,854,690 78°7 7071 2418 9 
/ 1911 | 46,916,008 82:1 72°3 27 12 4 
., 1912 47,741,319 83°5 75°8 26 16 9 


Deposits iv BANKS. 


The total amount of money deposited with the sixteen banks operating 
in New South Wales during 1912 was, approximately, £217,231,540, of ‘which 
sum £57,155,402 was received locally. The excess of the total over local 
deposits was employed in the various countries to which the banks’ business 
extended, some, of course, being used in New South Wales; but from the 
nature of the transactions of the banks, it is not possible to ascertain the 
amount so used. Dealing only with local deposits, the following statement 
shows the average amount of money deposited at various periods commencing 
with 1860; the distinction between interest: ae deposits and those at call 
was first: made i in. 1875 :— 


P reenite ot "Proportion of 
Year. DePinterest. iGecrlon Tatereee Total Deposits. aes peers. epee : 
. Total Deposits.| (to Public. — j 
£ £ £ / per cent. per cent. | 
1860 | se eeesee eee sssceseeeeee | 5,164,011 ave 79°7 ’ 
1870 aneved ethos weveeease ste 6,107,999 is 84°8 
1880 11,948,383 5,934,641 17,883,024 332 91°8 
1890 25,395,600 10,064,518 | 35,460,118 284 95°2 
1900 | 20,009,081 12,224,510 |, 32,233,581 379 94°9 
1905 22,211,627 14,859, 427 37,071,054 40:1 95°4 
1906 22,585,802 16,834,600 39,420,492 42°7 95:2 
1907 | 24,084,857 | 18,729,708 | 42,764,566 43-8 952 
1908 } 25,958,298 17,951,589 43,909,887 409 95°2 
1909 25,926,547 20,198,450 -| 46,124,997 43°8 95°4 
1910 27,824,972 24,068,552 51,893,524 . 46°4 94:9 
1911 30,089,470 27,050,686 57,140, 156 47°3 97°9 - 


1912 30,291,713 | 26,863,689 57,155,402 47°0 98°6 
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The deposits reached their highest level in December, 1912, when there 
“was entrusted to the banks an average total of £57,155,402. In: 1891 the 
deposits amounted to £85,659,690, but in the subsequent ten..years fully 
£5,000,000 were withdrawn, the reduction being entirely in ‘interest-bearing 
deposits. Since 1894 there has been a tendency to restrict: fixed deposits, 
and to extend the operations in current accounts, which have increased from 
93 millions to 27 millions during the interval; fixed deposits now. show an 
increase of nearly 5 millions on the high-water mark of 1890. A feature 
He the movement in deposits is the rapid advance of current accounts since 
1908. 


Interest, Discount, AND ExcHancE Rates, 


The interest offered for fixed deposits is 3 to 3} per cent. for sums deposited 
for twelye months; for six months’ deposits the interest allowed is at the 
rate of 14 per cent., occasionally rising to'2 per cent.; for periods of two 
years the interest rate rises to 34 per cent. The practice of allowing interest 
on money fixed for less than six months was discontinued in May, 1894. 
The rates quoted are low, and the strength of. deposits show that money 
equal to requirements is freely offered. The following is a statement of the 
average rates for twelve months’ deposits from 1860 onwards. The figures 
do not include interest payable on deferred deposits, by reconstructed 
banks :— 


Bank Interest on Rank Interest on 
Year. Deposits for twelve Year. Deposits for twelve 
: months, month». 
7 . per cent. per cent. 
1860 5 1907 3 
1870 5 1908 3 
1880 5 1909 3 
1890 . 44 1910 3 
1900 3 191} 3 
1905 3 to 3h © 1912 3 to 3§ 
1906 3 to 34 
i 


Under normal conditiors the annual rate of interest paid on fixed deposits 
is uniform for all banks, and discount and overdraft rates should: move 
down with the interest rates paid to depositors; it is evident, from a ‘con- 
sideration of the profit and loss accounts of the various institutions, that the 
business of the banks is in a healthy condition. 


The rates for overdrafts and discounts during interval vere from 1890 to 
1912 were as follow :— 


: ; Discount Rates. 
Year. Overdraft Rates. a RST 
Bills at Bills over 
t 3 months, --i, Bmonths. : 
r cent. er cent. er cent. 
1890 = 9 4 7 ce 8 
1895 7 to 8 6 to 64 i 7 
1900 6,7 5 ,, 5h 5k to 6k 
ioe 6 ” Bi 5t,, 6 6 ” a 
6 4,7 » 6 1 6 
1907 6 8 on é 8. 7, 
1908 6 ” nS. 6 ‘ 6 ” 7 
1909 6 ” 1h 5 ” 6 ' 6 ” 7 
a a 1910 6 ” Tt 5 ” 6 i 8 t 7 
1911 68, Te 5 4, 6 4B Gad 
1912 6 AZ 5 ” 6 6 ” 7 


Aes) NEW SOU TE. WALES: QRRAL YEAR BOOK. 
The bank .xchange zate on -London,.at.sixty days’ sight, averages. about 
-L per cent., buét.is subject to some fluctuation. In. May, 1893, it. was-34 per 
cent., the banks at that.date requiring: all.their available.assats, The rains 
ran 4880: ss 2912 were:— 


: Exohaegeraieon:Londonnit.80-dayshisighs. 
Sear. . —_ + 

Baying.. Selling... 

r cent. cent. 
1890 $93 to 100 1008 to 1013 
(1905 : Bs,, WE || 1408,,,. 1002 
1900 982,, 994 | 100} ,, 1008 
3505: 884.,, BBA l i 99 Wes 
906. O84, 50 oe 1004.,, 1002, 
1907 cS 298 ,,. 100 : 
1908 O83 ,, 988. 998,,, TOOL 
1808 ‘98#,, FEL ‘SOR ,, 100% 
1920. 9R?,, 99 28% ,,. BAF 
1931: ae 99. 5... 90% 
1912 >, 9b 997 ,, 1003 


Prorits or BANEs. 


The results of the:transactians of each bank for the latest period for which 
information ‘w-araitttle are given in thefdilowing table. Wath the exception 
of the Bank .ef:Mew Zealand, the English ‘Beottish, and Australian Bank 
(Limited), the Lendon Bank ef Australia (Limited), and the Comptoir 
National d’Egeampte de: Paris, for which the, figures relate to twelve months’ 
operations, the amounts: givem vover-a ‘period of six months. The datds of 
the balance-shests are as ahows previously; — 


; 7 


Half-yearly ° 

Net , Amount 
% Balance | Profita' . | trans- | Amount 
Bank. prowabe Fact Total. Rate pi fod tooad ie ett 
‘orwa a eserve | forward. 

year. cent. et Amount. Fund, 
., ” 2 £ oer £ “ £ 

; aTene Wa als ani 10 | 16339, F 
sRaxdyo South Wades v+{ -SSAD- |RAGSTG SPONGES FT y:| wp pgg)!| f12EKOBO)- “87508 

Sydney. (Limite) = 60,24 | 134,199 194,371. 10 | ‘87,388 | 50,000.) seas 
‘hustralian ‘Bank * of: Commer) . ors : 

(Limited) . 3,619 | QAale| 31,051 8.| 12,992 | - .10,000 |. 
oe Bank of Sydney ey . 2,617 | 16,586] 18,208 5 10,900 5,500 2,703 

Gofoniat Bank. of . Australas : 

(Limited) .: 6;267 | 29,002| 35,269 © 7| 15,375'| 16,600] ag04 
Commercial Bank of Australia . Pat ; 

(Limited) .. 3 6,360 | 68,076] 74,436 3 81,740 35,000 7,676 
National Bank of Australasia : 

" (Limited) .. 141413 | 98,693 | 113,046 7| 52,488 | 44,400 | 16,208 
Royal Bank of Anstralia (Limited) 4,407 | 23,052| 27,459 8 12 10,000 5,459 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd) RL _ 485214 48/274 +36,214' 12,000 
Bank of North Queensland tita) 4,634 8,376 | 12,990 or if 5,446 7,500 44 

8 ef., 10 | | 
Bank of New Zealand a . 40,588 | 242/580 268,n181 Ord., & t 5,000 176,000 43,118 
i . 3 
a : ramets 
Bank of Australasia... ..| 18,244 | 216,304 234,548 § [Rivind. 73 | 196,000") 70,000 | 28,548 
: .- 4 rat él 
Union Bank of Australia (Limiter)| 43,249 °| 185,654 oe iter 101 105,000°| 50,000 | 44,003 
London Bank of Musstwalia(Ltd.)..| 25,048, | 182,720 | 187,708) aor i } 30,449 -| 82,221 | 25,093 
* a 
English, Scottish, -and Awstralian “oy | een 

Bank (Limited) . 31,604.| 93,380, 114,07 §. + 8 | 48,1655}. 39,385 ] 32,434 
Comptoir National ” "@Bacompie : f : : owe 

de Paris. 94,274" | 715,709 , 809,983. |‘ 8 | 1640,000 | 65,737 | 104,246 

: eee = 
* Interest on capital Paid in advance. To Private Deposit#Repayment Fund. t Exclusive of 


interest on guaranteed one 40,000, interina dividend, £69,600, and £43000 fer. reduction of premises, 
&c., not in balance-shree 
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Baxzs’ Excnance. SarviaMent. 

. Dhe Banks’ Exchange Settlement. Office, which was established in. Syduey 
en: 28th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the ucnepted meaning. of 
the: term, since the axchangos. are effected:daily at the banke-hy clerks-of each 
institution ; the results of the daily operations, being wotified to the-secrstary 
ef tthe Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who establishes the daily credit.of exch 
bank with the “pool,” which is under the control of. three trustees; and 
consists of £700,000 in gold; this money is deposited im the vaults of three 
ef the ‘banks, and may not be circulated.or disturbed. The contributions 
to ‘the “ pool >» are according to the volume of the operations of each bank. 
The secretary notifies each bank daily of the amount of its credit. with.the 
“pecl,” and it..is not permissible for any balance to remain below 25 per 
gent. of the fixed eontribution. In. the event of its credit reaching this 
margin, the bank is. required. to make up its deficiency with gold; this —pay- 
ment, however, is nat amade to the “pool,” but to such other banks as. may 
happen to;have at their credit with the “peol:”’ a larger:auwm than.is: vequired 
by the agreement. This presneemant retains intact the £700,000 comprising 
the “ po ol.” 

The growth in the volume:of garhanaee is shown i in the following table :-— 


ee A it’of Amownt-of: 

Yea, daohee: Year. Exchanges. 
: ; L £ 

1895 ‘| 108;509,880 T9086 *920;860,812- 
‘1900 | 144:080,;314 1907] 294, T89;RR2 
1901 167,676, 707. 1908 227,736,248 
1902° 178,637,708 . 1909 =| = 240,645,737. 
1963 180,961,406 1910 274,343, B66 
1904 =| —«177,79'7,335' 1h 304,488,435: 
1905 189,828;383 |} '*! 1912 830} 62:1, 122 


The transactions of this office have grown steadily-sinee its establishment; 
the: large annual increases during the last seven yéars' indicate a remarkalile 
activity in trade due to a succession of good seasons, and to yt consequent 
general prosperity throughout the State. 


Registration OF Firms. 


The Registration. of Firms Act, which came-into force’ dst vane 1903, 
required that within six-months. of thet date every firm carrying on business 
er having any place of business in New South Wales under’a firm-nams 
which: did not consist of the full:or the usual names of:all' the parimers-with- 
out-any addition, and every person carrying on business: or having any place 
of business. i ew South Wales under any firm-name consisting of or con- 
taining any ndfhe or addition other than the full or the usual name-of that 
person; should register with the Registrar-General the name under which 
their-or his business was conducted. Other-firms and parsons required to:be 
registered now register before they ‘commence business. 

Piao ‘following return: shows the transactions under the. Act during the: ieee 
“years — 


mmc | 1o0p. | “wai0. i “OU. | 19%. - 


Statements, including original Registra.’ V7I5. |' 1662 | 1,480 477 :| 4,601 
tons aml subsequent charges: : 


Declarations by Agents: and Attarnoys:to| 22 21 16 15 |. 12 
accompany Statements, 
Gértified. extracts from Reais Svs ee 31 30 2 34 19 
Starthewanil Inepectiona: : oe | 1447 |°3,068 | 3476: | 2:672 | -B,71B 
‘14 1p 3 


Pooinen ty Senet BEA ae ak tel ani 5 | ‘ 
Weta Boe i i oe BY BEB | 66S | 489 | BRB | BBR. , 
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InconporaTeD Companies, : 


The legislation. relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, consolidating ‘earlier 
statutes, the amending Acts of 1900, 1906, and 1907, and the Companies 
(Death Duties) Act, 1901. These enactments follow the general provisions 
of Imperial Acts relating to companies up to 1877, with deviations embody- 
ing the results of local experience. With the object of preparing the way 
for co-ordination of the laws which govern the formation, management, and 
winding-up of joint stock companies in different parts of the British Empire 
and so securing’ a practical basis for uniformity of mercantile law, in this 
respect the question of company law was made a subject for consideration at 
an Imperial Conference held in London in 1907, at which date the Statutes 
then operative numbered seventeen for the United Kingdom, seventy-five 
for Canada (embodying nine different systems of company law), forty-six for 
Australia (embodying six different systems), twenty-one for South Africa 
(embodying five systems), and two statutes each for India and New 
Zealand. ; 

A later analysis of company law for:the Imperial Conference of 1911 
showed that as the result of fresh or of consolidating enactments the law 
affecting companies was contained in one enactment for the United King- 
dom; in sixty-seven Acts and ordinances, comprising eleven different 
systems, for Canada; in forty-three statutes for Australia, cOmprising six 
different systems; in South Africa the number of statutes was reduced to 
sixteen; in India and New Zealand the position remained the same as in 
the earlier year. At the 1911 Conference a resolution was carried unani- 
mously that it is in the best interests of the Empire that there should be 
more uniformity throughout the centres and dependencies in the law of 
copyrights, patents, trade-marks, and companies. 

Under the Companies Act, 1899, of New South Wales, the liability of 
members of limited companies may be limited either by shares, or by 
guarantee; unlimited companies are those in which no limitation is placed 
on the liability of members. A special feature of the Act is the embodiment 
of provisions for the formation and registration of companies in connection 
with the mining industry under the “ No-Liability System,” as previously - 
defined in the No-Liability Mining Companies Act, 1896. Societies worked 
only for. the mutual benefit and advantage of the subscribing members ‘are 
registered under the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901. From 
the date of passing of the Companies Act, 1899, the formation of a company, 
association, or partnership of more than.ten persons in a banking business, 
or of twenty in other businesses trading for profit is prohibited, except such 
company, aseociation, or partnership be registered under the dct, ot formed 
ot incorporated. in pursuance of some other enactment, or off royal charter 
or letters patent. Special provision is made for associations formed for the 
purpose of promoting commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or other 
useful object, rather than of making profit for the members. Companies 
existing at the passing of the Act, and having a minimum of seven members, 
may register under the Act, particular provision existing to enable joint stock 
companies, having a permanent paid-up or nominal capital of fixed amount 
divided into shares of fixed amount, or held and transferable as stock, and 
having for members only holders of such shares or stock, to register as 
companies with liability limited by shares. 

The trend of recent legislation in England has been to render available 
information concerning joint stock companies, on the ground that publicity 
is the best safeguard for the protection of creditors and of investors, and 
that, moreover, the privilege of limited liability confers a right to demand 
publicity and disclosure of material facts, which can make it possible for 
creditors or inyesturs to form a sound opinion. In New South Wales the’ 
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-particulars required to be filed in regard to companies registered include the 
following :—Address of the registered office; memorandum and articles of 
association; and in the case of companies not having a capital divided into 
‘shares, a list of directors;. particulars ate” required also. as tq contracts, 
capital, nominal, subseribed, and paid-up, with a list‘of shareholders; copies 
_of special or extraordinary resolutions, and of winding-up orders have to be 
filed. In the United Kingdom, India, British Columbia, the Transvaal, and 
in Victoria, an annual balance-sheet ‘is filed; and in the United Kingdom 
and in other parts of the British Empire, e.g., in New Zealand, details are 
-required. regarding the prospectus, or the statement in lieu of the prospectus, 
and allotments, mortgages, charges, or debentures. 

In regard to limited companies in New Sous Wales, the: following par- 
ticulars are recorded for the past ten years: 


a ¢. 4 3 22 
New san wa 2 : | 33 eA 
Pasa 3 2d a5 FH 3 Increase, Ee Return,| ..ie5 a. 
S38 | 232 | 28. see 
: : 5 
£ £ Be & 
1003 | 154 | 4,038,105 5i5| 598 | 18 125,100 | 82 56 23 | 2,099 
1904 | 127 | 2,755,777 | 1,557 648 | 12 | 1,910,600| 1° | 6s | 44 | 1,567 
1908 | 170 | 3,185,300] 2,357; 730 | 10 s40,300| 92 | 53 | 36 | 1,901 
1906 | 199 | 4,598,900] 1,800| 901 | 10 149,500 | . 67 or | 33 | 2,930 
1907 | 189°] 3,777,807 | 4100) 908 | 7 | 1,760,795 | 94 62 | 26 | 2,902 
1908 | ‘196 | 3,850,175 | 3,250| 978 | 29 | 1,860,500'], 26 63’: 24 | 2,487 
1900 | 251 | 6,701,157-| 915 | 1,042 | 20 548,700 | - 22 es | 40 | 3,004 
yoio | 329 | 6,975,691 s00| 1,218 | 41 | 1,284,055] 20 73 | ss | 4,107 
yo11 | 400 | 10,627,217} 8,670 | 1,47 | 72 | 4,713,800] 18 sz assis 497 
isi2 | 432 |- 13,806,231} 1,905] 1,550 | 738 | 4,005,446/ 2 | 18 38 | 5,898 


Of mining companies registered as with “no-liability,” the following par- 
ticulars are recorded in the same period :— ° 


State- 
Year | Com | Nominal taeee (oat |i ca | metioe, Riles diters | Fess 
panies filed. | Capital.| Increase. | paniesare f Return. | received. 
defunct. 
£ £ _ £ 
1908 | - 29 287,160 77 #9 8,900 22 19 6 98 
1904 14 160,765 57 3 17,800 3 9 6 | 8 
1905 23 225,725 | 91 5 10,500 33 10 6 a4 
1906 61. 571,629 67 6 18,300 | 22 8 7 135 
1907 65 493,510 95 9 71,210 31 wz} 5& | 49 
1908 30 238,195 73 4 5,195 2. 23 | 12 105 
1909 49 573,705 48 9 35,110 i | wu 4 182 
* 1910 30 273,520 56 5 18,425 1 “16 |. 9 95 
1911 24 359,500 | 52 2 12,000 - 18 7 80 
1012 21 250,575 44 7 48,600 1 1 4 68 
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Certain of these companies carry on bank deposit business in addition 
to their ordinary business; but the number of such companies and the extent 
of their deposit business is steadily declining. The number of such deposit 
companies, is eleven, and their liabilities, assets, and paid-up ee for the 
quarter ended June, 1918, were as follows :—~ 


. Liabilities: (axcluding : 
, x Shareholders). puncte: Paid-w 
Companies, a { a a rare Capital 
ing |. , Other Lander er * 
z Deposits, (Liabilities. Total. Property. | Assets. Total. 
: t amd 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Investment .. a -| 8 152,345 121,510 273,855 801,241 578,826 875,067 | 573,504 
Trading or an ..| 8 73,903 | 1,830,870 | 1,904,773 642,883 | 4,921,988 | 5,564,871 | 3,600,000 
Total .. ..  ..| 12 | 226,248 | 1,952,380°| 2,178,628 | 944,124 | 5,495,814 | 6,430,988 | 4,173,504 


Under the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, every company incor- 
porated outside New South Wales for the purpose of mining, or of carrying 
on an agricultural industry in New South Wales, is obliged to have a regis- 
tered office in the State, and is liable to the Government of the State for the 
payment of death duties on the decease of a member of the company, wher- 
ever such member may have been domiciled. This latter obligation, however, 
operates only where the value of shares held by the member at time of his 
death exceeds £1,000. 


Co-oPERATIVE TRADING SOciETIES. 


Registration under that section of the Building and Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1901, which relates to co-operative societies, number 133, of which only 
forty were still on the register at the end of 1912. There is, however, 
evidence of increased activity in the co-operative movement, as denoted by 
the number of new societies formed, viz., twenty-nine in the five years 
1905-1909, ten in 1910, and four in each of the last two years. 

The working of the co-operative societies during the last five years will 
be seen below :— 


1908. | 1909. 1910, 1911, 1922. 
Number of Societies ... Bis. less 39 40 49 40 40 
Number of Members ... Sas ae * * - 23,083 | 26,767 
£ £- £ £ £ 
Liabilities— 
Share capital .-.| 90,690 °97,891 | 121.24] 138,201) 156.534 
Reserves and Net Profits... ave «| 75,010 81,356 96,9638 | 101,471; 103,707 
Other liabilities ... ‘ «| 48,479 73,140 66,580 86,672) 130,729 
’ | 
Total Liabilities... £} 214,179 | 252,387 | 284,784 326,344) 380,970 
Assets— 
Land, Building, Plant, &c. ww] 45,624 71,254 80,430 | 101.290) 133,387 
Stock ax is ---| 107,660 | 117,865 | 132,609 | 144,972) 172,282 
Other Assets caer Po -| 60,895. 63,268 71,745 80,082; 85;301 
Total Assets wed £ ‘214,179 | 252,387 | 284,784 | 326,344! 390, 970 


*Not Available, 


In the period from 1908 to 1912 the share capital of the societies has 
increased by 73 per cent. The predominant rate of interest allowed to share- 
holders on the subseribed capital is 5 per cent., and the dividend on purchases 
amounted, in 1912, to an average of 1s. 6d. in the £ This dividend is, 
however, below the actual allowance to shareholders, as it imeludes dividends 
on non-shareholders accounts at a rate somewhat less than half that allowed 
‘to shareholders. 

Considering the small amount of capital invested, the results obtained were 

“surprisingly good, and aflord liberal inducements for the further develop- 
ment of these institutions. The majority of existing soctéties*are eigaged in 
‘general trading, but individual societies are engaged in the produce trade, in 
baking, dispensing, timber-cutting. Societies established outside the metro- 
politan and suburban districts are, almost without exception, in the mining 
districts. 

During the year 1912 the sales amounted to £1,306,250, and the expenses, 
including interest and depreciation, to £209,621, equal to 16 per cent. on 
the amouut of sales. The balances of profit amounted:to £113,820, but in 
five cases there were losses amounting to £649. The pitt ou sales. was at 
the rate of 8-7 per cent. A summary of the results of 2,331 societies in the 
United Kingdom shows that the proportion of expenses and of profit to sales 
were 8-27 per cent., and 9-83 per cent., respectively. 


Benerit Buipwve AND INVESTMENT: SOCIETIES. 


The provisions of the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901, enable 
any nuinber of persons to form themselves into a benefit building and 
investment society for the purpose of subscribing money to enable members 
to erect or purchase dwellings, &c., by loans seeured to the society by mort- 
gage until the amount of the ahares has been fully paid. These institutions 
are established solely for the benefit and advantage of the subscribing 
members, and their receipts are confined, as a rule, to the subscriptions. At 
the close of 1912 the building societies which had been registered -under the 
Act numbered 2338, of which only 107 remained in existence at that date, 
89 being Starr-Bowkett, and 18 Permanent Building Societies. Of .the 
remainder, some, being terminating societies, had ceased to exist; others © 
had become Limited Companies under the Companies Act, and consequently 
ceased to operate under the Building Societies Act; and a large proportion 
had become defunct. 

Returns from the existing institutions show the aggregate liabilities and 
assets, &c., of these societies at the date of their latest balance-sheets as 
follows :-— 


Liabilities. Asgeta, Proftt 
Societies. \3 rc ee 
g Subscrip- at fi 
Deposits. mongend Fe Total. | Advances. ; hed Total, Credit, 
j Shares. | | | : | 
, l 
£ £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Starr-Bowkett .+| 89 ease | 518,065 15,604 | 533,669 | 516,090 ; 59,942 | 576,082 | 42,363 


Land, Building, and] 18 | 504,650 | 334,454 132,840 | 971,944 | 783,056 | 224,108 ) 1,007,159 | 85,215 
Investment. : | 


Total.. -./107 | 504,650 | 852,519 148,444 |1,505,618 | 1,299,146 | 284,045 | 1,583,191 | 77,578 


During the past eight years the societies of the Starr-Bowkett type, which 
are usually terminating’ societies working by ballot and sale of advances, 
have increased froin 17 to 89; the Permanent Building Societies have de- 
creased by one, but the volume ‘of business has shown satisfaetory expansion. 
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Sinée 1907 the number of Starr-Bowkett societies has doubled, while the 
assets have increased from £195,364 to £576,032; advances to members have 
increased in the same period from £162,618 to £516, 090. 


Particulars relating to Starr-Bowkett Societies for the years 1908 to 1912 
are shown below :— 


1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912, 
Number of Sociegjos 1. sess), 5O 56 66 82 89 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ & 


Members Subscriptions sw evel 192,864 | 254,180 | 324,452 | 419,500) 518,065 
Other Liabilities ... use «| 23,299 29,313 36,057 27,616) 15,604 
Balance of Profit ... aa «| 19,202 24,478 28,608 37,065, 42,363 


Total Pers 46 £) 235,365 | 307,921 | 389,117 | 484,181| 576,032 
Assets— FP — = seo sie + — ae aie oe 
Advances ... wee a +--| 202,427 | 264,980 | 331,653 | 414,108) 516,000. 
Other Assets see aes «| 32,938 42,941 57,464 70,073) 59,942 


Total _ ove ees, 235,365 | 307,921 | 389,117 | 484,181) 576,032 


Of 56 Starr-Bowkett societies formed during the last five yéars, 34 were 
established in Sydney and: suburbs. 


Lire anp EnpowMENT ASSURANCE. 


The statutes relating to insurance in New South Wales include the State 
enactment, Life, Fire, and Marine Insurance Act of 1902, which consolidated 
previous Acts relating to insurance; the section relating to marine insurance 
was superseded by the Commonwealth Marine Insurance Act of 1909. The 
" amount of assurance payable on the death of children is limited by a Com- 
monwealth Act passed in 1905. 


Particulars relating to life assurance institutions are obtained from the 
reports published and circulated by the companies, not from official returns, 
and unfortunately their statements do not sufficiently separate local from 
foreign business. During 1912 there were cighteen institutions operating in 
the State. Of these, nine were local, four had their head offices in Victoria, 
one in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, and three in the United 
States of America. The volume of the local business of the English and 
American societies, proportionately to the total, is, however, small, and the 
business outside Australasia has been omitted from the summary tables 
relating to such offices. Several companies, uniting life with other classes of 
insurance, have local branches or agencies, but their transactions in life-risks 
in’ this State are unimportant. 


Of local institutions, the Australian Mutual Provident Society is incor- 
porated under a special Act; and the following were registered under the 
Companies Act:—The City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Limited), in 
1879; the.People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Limited), in 1896; the 
Standard’ Life Association (Limited), in 1899, and amalgamated in 1911 ‘with 
the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ‘(Limited) ; the Phenix Mutual 
Provident Society (Litnited), registered in 1902; and the Mutual Life and 
Citizens’ Assurance. Company (Limited), formed by amalgamation of two 
local companies in January, 1908, and further fortified by the amalgamation 
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with it, in 1910, of the Australian Widows’ Fund. Life Assurance: Society 
(Limited) ; the Assurance and Thrift, Association (Limited), registered: in 
1910; and the Co-operative Assurance Company (Limited) and the Aus- 
tralian Provincial Assurance Association (Limited), in 1911. 


The Phenix Mutual Provident Society (Limited), a local institution, 
transacts only industrial business. 


The results of the latest actuarial investigation of each society are given 
in detail in Part “Private Finance” of the New South Wales Statistical 


Register. - 


Nine of the companies are mutual, and the remainder are “ mixed”— 
that is, proprietary companies, dividing profits with the policy-holders. In 
addition to life assurance, nine of the institutions transact industrial 
business; two, accident and invalidity insurance; the Australian Alliance 
Assurance Company, fire, marine, and guarantee insurance; the Liverpool, 
London, and Globe, fire and accident insurance; the Assurance and Thrift 
Association, house’ purchase, thrift, and general insurance; and the Aus- 
tralian Provincial Assurance Association, house purchase, fire; and accident 
insurance. Most of the offices have representatives in all the Commonwealth 
States and New Zealand; four of the Australasian institutions have extended 
their operations to the United Kingdom, and two also to South Africa. 


Ordinary Branch. 


The following table gives the total business in force in the ordinary 
branch in detail, for each society at the close of 1912. The item “Sums 
assured” means the sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at 
death, or on attaining a certain age, or at death before that age:— 


pe 5. Total Annual 

Pre, Policies Suns Bonus 2 ; 
Institution. in Force.| Assured. |Additions, ok pipes 

Head Ofice in New South Wales. . | No. £ £ & /  £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society . 273,090 | 76,564,788 |15,369,203 | 91,988,986 | 2,445,912 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company (Ltd. } 119,680 | 22,506,634 | 1,789,317 | 24,295,951 778,255 
City Mutual Lite Assurance Society (Ltd.) 20,539 | 2,909,345 140,396 | 3,049,741 122,160 

Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company, : : 

(Ltd. ee 2,901 807,093 4,347 311,440 13,677 
People’s Prudential “Assurance Company (Ltd. ) 3,119 170,625 3,090 178,71h 8,675 
Australian Provincial Assurance Association (Ltd.) 123 21,000 eas 21 ‘000 840 
Assurance and Thriit Association ( Ltd.) ate ‘ 696 142,968 179 148,147 8,190 
Co-operative Assurance Company (Ltd. ) a Ay 280 65,129 bees 35; 129 2,771 

Head Office in Victoria. 
Australinn Alliance Assurance Company ... il 410 148,605 14,518 158,128 3,279 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia! . 

(Ltd) ..| 108,883 | 26,261,771 | 1,864,685 / 28,126,456 * 919,322 
Colonial ‘Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd. ) .| 63,660 | 15,209,333 | 5€4,289 | 15,863,622 | 538,905 
“Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life . 

Assurance Society (Ltd.) .. he ae +.{ 42,175 | 4,413,671 123,127 | 4,536,798 | 176,097 

Head Office in New Zealand. : 
Provident Life Assurance Company ..  .. ..|_ 1.664 | 299,757 | }.... { 289,787 7,852 
Head Office in United Kingdom. 
qLiverpool, London, and Globe Insurance Company 359 158,913 | $.... | 158,913 4,648 
Head Office in United States. 


+ Equltable Life Assurance Society of the United 


States... ate 7,280 | 2,504,484 24,060 | 9,528,544 83,066 
+ Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York ea 8,911 | 1 "508,687 B sces 1,508,637 46,772 
+ New York Life Insurance Company... --| 6,228 | 2,407,338 | .¢ .... | 2,407,388 88,634 
Total ts tee ve we | 652,086, [155,648,086 |19,807,211 |175,510,297 | 5,238,055 

* 30th September, 1912. + Australasian business only. {Information not available. 


2 Included in previous:column. 
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- “Diss yusineve dev forme. ab the. cid oF 112-dit the: State of New South. Wales: 

aa order: . headings. ‘simela” ao ree ea ths: precede table, is: omens 
Ow * aay 


E + 
Polisics-int V 
- Sevornt 
2 Fi x a Aumusl 
Institution. exclusive ere, <memen: Thed,: _ tenet: 
Lammuities.| Bonuses. At ; 
ka ‘ L 
No. £ £ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident’ Sooisty] 76,215 122,161, #05)%; 488, 1772/26, B47,687) "7057006 
Mutual Life. and Citizens’ Assurance a 
Company (Tai)  ... 33,178 | 6,485,949 sao 7 007, 763° 217,888 
ae Life Aonurense Soninty i 
‘9,605 | 1,208,372) + 1,208,372; +f 
Ametradion “Nitainge Saacees ‘Cia : : 
pany oa Nil. Nil. Nil, Ril. Nil. 
National Mutual Life: Sapte a ; 
_ Australasia (Ltd.) 17,086 | 3,837,146 + | 3;837,146) T38,92% 
Colonial Pata Life AssaranceSosishy ; : 
(Ltd.) . : -|' 11,482 | 2,028,467) 56;590| 2,085,057; 72;481 
i adncilakian Temperance iii Gandral ; 
Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)} 9,363!’ 987,761] 25,994) 963,755] 36,193 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assur- 
ance Company (Ltd.) : ws] 1415 147,59: 2,206| 149,698) 6,483 
Equitable Life Assurance Somety of ; l 
the United States... - 1,606-| 603,209} 6,831| 610,040 17,5 
“Mutual Life Insurance Company ‘é 
New York a 2,182 958,479) t 958,479, 29,323 
‘Mew York Life ines Cinipaiy... 2,234) 905,982; + 905,982) 34,315 
_Liverpool and London and Globe 
Jnsurmpce Company .. re 151 57,461 + 57,461; 1,790 
People'sPradential eae Co. (Lea. ' 3,119 170,625 3,090; 173,715] 8,675 
“‘Ptowideht, Life Assurance Company ... 44 6,300, 4 6;300 199 
Australian ProvincialAssurance Asso- S 
sintion( (Gitd.)... see 123 21,000 . 21,000 842 
Assuranceé.and:ThriftAssociation: (ta. ‘ 301 69,698 T79{ =: 69877) 8,420 
Co-operative Assurancé Company (Ltd.) 280 55,129 55,129 = 2, 77T 
. Total v= vse| 167,399 |39,652,665(5,102,776 44, 756,4411,274,797 


* Sth September, 1912. + Information not available. fIncluded in previous column. 


Industrial Branch. 


In addition 1o the ordinary life transactions, a large industrial’ business 
has grown up during recent years. The policies in this class are usually 
for small amounts, and the premiums, it: most eases, are payable weekly 
or monthly. The assurances may be effected on the lives of infants and 
adults, and the introduction of ‘this class of business has proved: of great 
benefit tte the industrial population., 


Eight. of the Australasian companies cenit industrial with ordinary 
business, while one limits its operations to industrial and medical benefit 
transactions. The balance-sheets of the companies, however, do not admit 
of a satisfactory comparison of the business. transacted,'as the two branches 


biahe Ls ‘ . i - 
cae ., CRA ARS ep 


ane net akweys. treeted: separately, Fen the year 10t2 the total and: lecal 
barsiness:of the Higa companies: showing transaxtions:in the ndustei ak: tomameh 
are contrasted in the following table:-— 


! “Potal Business. Local Business. 
JInstitetion... Roligionint Amount: .| A929) |ousiossies| Amadat: |..4°20S! 
Force. | Assured. [PPe0HUM) Force, | Assured..| Eremtium 


No. z£ 2 Na. £ £ 

Australian Mutual’ Protifient ‘Saviety 903481 | #8} 38: | 193;768 28,022, 948,590 62,101 

Mutual Life and: Gitizens’ “Assur : at : ; i ‘ 
248,484 4,575; 708 247314 78,652 | 1,439,551 80,162 


Company (Ltd:) i 
*Australasian Temperance.andiG eneral 

Mutual Life AssuranceSecitty (Lid.)| 147,004 | #S7086,801 | 192/824 | 2m088’! -613,367 | 40,547 
Colonial Mutual ‘Life — 


Society (Ltd.).. .| 56,353 | 1,472,451 | 937751 | 1ggem| 420,025 | 24,984 

Provident Life ‘Assurance Company 25,603 29,300 88,777 2y2NT. 54,627 2,859 

Australian Metropolitan Lifedsaurance : 
Company (Ltd.) 20,516 1hye44'| $265,852 15,898 


iy 
een Prudential « Apeuranee Com- 


pear 5,259 §,259)/ 110,231 8,088 

18P) ale Matual Provitient ° “Society 
‘Lid. oO “ ae a qi 130 aU 2,;454 199 
Co-operative Assurance Company (Ltd.) 1,865 1,865 54,354 3,962 
Total .. 3% . -.| 608,785 | 648 173,941 | 3,918,060 238,800 


*20t Sept, 1912, f-lechsies'Bownsaiilitions, { Sk Benefit’ Businamicexciuded: -S2iet Dee., 1912. 
Summary—Ondinary and Industrial. 

A summary of the local busindss, ordinary atid industrial, of the institu- 
tions operating in the State, in comparison with their total business, is 
shown below. In regard to the English and American offices, the business 
autside Australasia has uct been, meluded — 


a 


Total Business. Local Business, 
Branch, Annual : Annual 
+t Arsount Amount 
Rolicias. ‘Asenred Premium Policies. Asmared Premina 
: Income. } Income. 


No. £ 2 -| No | £ 2 
Ordinary —...|_-.652,086 | 255,613,086 | 5,238,055 | 167,300 | 30;482,6e5. | 1,274,787 


‘ Jedustrial = ...| . 593,785 | 13,458,858| 797,646 | 173,041 | 3,918,900) 298,800 
Totat | sso 160,071,944 | 6,085,701 | 341,340 | 43 


In the ordinary branch the pelicies in force in New South Wates:represent 
25:7 per eent., and the amount assuned 25-5 per eent. of the total ordimary 
business. In the industrial branch the proportions in New South Wales 
are—policies, 293 per cent-;. amount.assured, 29-1 per cent. 


Lecal Business. 


The next statement shows the ordinary and industrial business in force 
in New South Wales in each year since 1906:— 


Q@rdiveary Branch. fndustrial Branch. . 

Year ? Annual 2p. Amount Annual 

Policies. F Pema a Policies | Assured. Rs piliaevatny 

"No. £ | £ | No | £ 2” 
1906: - 123,072 | 80;352,302 1,908,260 104,236 2,338,987 |-- 320,662 
1907°: 130,296 | ‘31,592,379 1,638,828 116,795: | ‘26814768 | 146356 
1968 137,852 | 32,993,481 1,080,236 125,476 .| 2,881,417. ‘155,260 
1909. 147,682 | 34,446,756 1,]66,697 129,180 2,782, 868° 16Q;348 
1916 145,531 |: (35,972,500 1,164,948 143,209 3; 123,666 | 184,607 
_f91T 159,928 | .37,591,311 1,212,409 156,194 3,411,133 205,886 
1912 167,399 | 39,652,665 1,274,797 173,941 | 3,918,050 238,800 
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A feature of this table is the steady increase in industrial insurance; since 
1906 the increase in the number of. these policies amounted to 67 per cent., 
and in the amount assured 68 per cent. 

The number of ordinary and industrial policies per 1,000 of population 
at 31st-December, 1912, was 192, as compared with 152 in 1906, and the 
total‘sum assured advanced from £21 16s. 3d. to £24 9s. 10d. per head of 
population :— 


olici r Amount Assured 
cone el = | per head of population. 
No. | £3 d. 
1906 . 152 | 2116 3 
1907 161 22 6 8 
1908 169 | 22 19 11 
1909 173 23 6 4 
1910 182 | 23 17 4 
1911 186 2 2 9 
1912 192 | 24 910 a 


New Assurances. 


The new business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New South Wales 
during the last two years is compared in the following table. There was an 
increase of 5 per cent. in the amount of new assurances in the ordinary 
branch, and of 4 per cent. in the industrial :— 


Ordinary Branch. 


1011. 1912. 
Institution, | A t Annual Apnual 
‘ Policies.| {moun Pre- | Polices.) Amount | “pre. 
Assured. maiunas Assured. ater 
. No, £ £ No. £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident $e ee -.| 5,732 | 1,679,351 53,407 6,128 | 1,821,854 58,196 
Mutaal Life and Citizens’ Assurance 2 ..| 8,500 | 721,460 | 23,500 | 3,346 | 789,856] 24,444 
City Mutual Life Assurance .. * «| 1,057 170,975 7,829 | 1,245 | 202,463 9,344 
Assurance and Thrift Association (Ltd, ): . Bel) Cathe whee wes 167 36,360 1,438 
Co-operative Assurance Company (Ltd,) .. Sale see's sae ee 811 55,805 2,528 
Australian Alliance Assurance es 7 | Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
National Mutual Life of Australasia a «.| 2,282 530,687 20,074 2,089 521,828 19,534 . 
Colexlal Mutual Life Aasurance —.. 3,385°| 603,775 | 20,141 2; 219 | 443,865 16,219 
Australasian Temperance and General "jatuall 
- .> Life Assurance... a --| 2,205 208,770 8,058 | 2,295 214,104. 8,480 
Australian Metropolitan Life “Assurance ei Nes 362 36, 716 1,559 386 41,409 1,776 
Equitable Life Assurance of the United States .. 3 "300 7 3 2,200 222 
Mutual Life Insurance of New York an = 45 25,850 1,176 41 24,033 982 
New York Life Insurance a 82 37,274 1,620 89 57,165 2,615 
Poon and London and Globe Insurance |.) Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
e’s Prudential Assurance (Ltd.) =... ..|_ 1,171 77,512 | 3,969 | 1,045 67,725 | 3,095 
aisle Life Assurance .. 7 1,150 85 B 1,250 45 
Australian Provincial Assurance Association (Ltd. re eee sane 123 21,000 s40 
Total .. oo ae on --| 19,831 | 4,003,820 | 140,685 | 19,500 | 4,300,576 | 148,908 
Industrial Branch. 
1011. 1912, 
Institution, Annual -. | Annual 
Policies. Peay Pre- Policies. py Pre- 
* | miums, * | miums. 
Na. £ £ No. & £ 
Australian Mutua! Provident oe on .-| 8,954 304,992 20,544 0,167 819,188 21,845 
Mutuai Life and Citizens’ Assurance =e --| 9,396 189,213 12,783 | 10,18t | 226,208. 14,742 
Co-operative Assurance Company, Ltd. .. oe re aa 4,935 162,868 | 11,832 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual : 

‘Life Assurance... ae = «-| 18,437 | 350,016 | 21,155 | 11,645 | 277,810 | 17,008 
Colonial Mutual Life. Assurance o. . --{ 12,869 312,861 19,705 | 8,001 230,329 14,069 
Provident Life Assurance... ee 868 25,490 1,357 861 23,202 1,192 
Australian Metropolitan Life "Assurance . --| 4,950 138,195 7,366 4,778 182,689 7,289 
*People’s Prudential Assurance... o fe 4,267 97,152 7,365 4,243 104,318 7,713 
TPhanlx Mutual Provident . or . 19 348 20 19 #348 "29 

Total °. we ie oe +-| 54,755 | 1,419,167 90,304 | 53,820 | 1,476,965 96,693 


Exclusive of Medical business. } Figures for 1911. 
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The returns of the total new business of the institutions show an increase 
of nearly 8 per cent. in the amount of new assurances in the ordinary brauch, 
while-the increase in the industrial branch was 6 per cent. 

The following is a comparison of the total and local new business during 
the last two years :— : 


Total New Business. New Business in New South Wales. 
i. =| 1912. 191. | 1912. 
Ordinary— ~ ‘ae 
Policies oes ew. No. 79,040 81,296 19,831 19,500 
Amount Assured ... £ 17,201,752 18,531,371 4,093,820 4,300,576 
Annual Premiums ... £ "592,540 638,123 140,685 148,908 
Todustrial— 
Policies wwe) Now 184,905 187,554 54,755 53,820 
Amount Assured ... £| 4,894,825 ; 5,208,194 1,419,167 1,476,965 
Annu?l Premiums ... £ 308,680 325,230 90,304 96,693 


Receipts and Expenditure—Australasidn Societies. 


The receipts of the societies are represented chiefly by the collections from 
premiums on policies and by interest arising from investments of accumu- 
lated funds; the payments on account of policies matured and surrendered, 
cash bonuses, and expenses of management constitute the bulk of the dis- 
bursements. . 

The excess of receipts over expenditure represents the annual additions 
to the reserves. The general direction of business of the Australasian 
societies is shown in the following table; the figures for 1910 include the 
Standard Life Association (Limited), but combined with the society with 
which it amalgamated early in 1911:— 


2 


Year. Societies. eae. Receipts. Expenditure. Exoess. par Boltey: 
No. | No. £ £ £ £ 
1895 10 268,249 3,392,423 2,334,481 1,057,942 3°94 
1900 11 331,868 4,093, 376 2,648,303 1,445,073 4°35 
1905 14 *756,585 5,437,589 3,834,272 1,603,317 2°12 
1906 14 *776,970 5,780,943 3,959,541 1,821,402 2°34 
1907 14 *857,364 6, 143,067 4,070,350 2,072,717 2°42 
1968 13 915,452 6,376,051 4,323,264 2,052,787 2°24 
1909 13 "972,467 6,947,941 4,550,195 2,397,746 2°46 
1910 11 *1,056,273 7,131,250 4,619,440 2,511,810 2°38 
1911 ll *}, 138,955 7,650,230 4,875,974 2,774,256 2°44 
1912 14 *1,228, 104 8,152,393 | 5,214,022 2,938,371 2°39 


* Includes Industrial business. 


: The aggregate receipts aud disbursements for the Australasian institu- 
tions fer 1912 were as follow, ordinary and industrial branches being in- 
cluded :— 


“ pas 


| 
Receipts, | Expenditure. 

. £ £ 
Premiums— “3 Claims... ii aes w+-| 3)061,314 
New ... _ ab «| 643,533 | Surrenders ner See fae 543,572 
Renewal* eee a ...| 5,084,862 | Annuities aa es aor 109,268 
Consideration for Annuities ...| 124,185 | Cash Bonuses and Dividends .., 134,634 
Interest oe iss bee .-.| 2,261,970 | Expenses ... zat dee «| 1,955,464 

Other Receipts (Rents, &c.):...) 7,843; Amount written off to Depre- 

; eG ciation, Reserves, &c. «| 109,830 
Total a vw. — &! - 8,152,393 Total ‘os Ses £} 5,214,022 


een 


* Includes new Industrial premiums, 
98793—B 
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Accumulated Funds—Australasian Societies. 


The additions to the funds from -year to year have shown a. considerable 
increase. The amount of funds and the interest received ‘thereon were as 
-follows:— 


aa 


Accumulated Funds. Interest. 
“Year. = . 
ee Total Amount. Amount received. ha 
; £ £. £ “per ‘cent. 
1890 . 1,404,215 .| 145805210 “827,009 > Sa 
4895 2 1,057,042 , 90,438,224 |. 1,037,477 5-21 
\ 1900 : J. 1,445,073 . 26,49), 025 1,161,696 45) 
ag0s5.,. «| 1,608,817 | 84,915,842 1,527,690 446 
"1906 "1,821,402 + | 97,486,144 1,568,611 4°32 
1907 2,072,717 | 39,558,861 1,679,440 4:36 
1908 2,052,787 _ 41,611,648 1,764,845 | = 4:24 
1909 2,397,746 43,226,872 1,877,593 | 447 
“1910 2,511,810 45,668,204 1,963,425 ade 
4921 2,774,256 48,511,274 2,111,417 4:48, 
_ 1912 2,938,371 51,497,036 2,241,970 |. 4:62 


The decrease in earning power over the period reviewed is noticeable; but 
comparison with the bank rate’ of interest on fixed deposits, given,on a 
previous “page, shows that diminished’ rates are general, ‘and that the ‘fall 
in interest earned by the insurance companies is in steady proportion a 
the general decline. 


Expenses of Management—Australasian Societies. 


The expenses .of management fer 1912 in the. aggregate represent 45- 40 
per-gent. of total receipts, or 21°60 per cent. of.premium income. The ratio 
between mamagement expenses and-premium income must ‘necessarily vary 
withthe volume of new business transacted and the age of the society, quite 
apart from the intensity of eompetition for the new business. The following 
figures show-the cost of management per polisy and per cent. af premium 
income and.gross iucome:— 


i 


-Management Expenses. 


= !Management| Premium |, ‘ tof Per cent. of— ~ 
Year, | Gross-Recsipts.| Policies. 
Expenses. Income. | Per Policy. Prater |e 
| : | Income. |! i 


£ £ £ ‘No. |" £ ae 
1895 | 438,524 | 2,380,167 | 3,392,423 | 268,242 | 1-685 | 18-42 | ” 1293 
1900 | 565,38) | 2,799,512 | 4,098,376 | 331,868] 1-703 | 20-19 | 13°81 
1905 | *858,741 | 3,500,448] 5,437,569 | 756,585 | 1130 | 24:53] 15-79 
4906 | *878,299 | 3,840,504 | 5,780, 1943.| 776,970 | 1°133 | 22-87 | 15:19 
"ROOT |:#941,695 | 4,330,701] 6,143,067 | . 857,364 | 1:098| 21°74 15°88 
ages =| *902,771 | 4,554,212 | 6876651.) 915,452 | 1°084) 21:80 | 25°57 
weep «+1 e2989|- 4,788;506’| 8,9479841 | | 972,467") -1-062 | ‘21-86 ] 14°78 
1910 $1,086,153) 5,074,204 | 7,181;280'| 1,088,173 | :062 | 90°03 |, .aa5 
TOL1 | *1,187;Hi5'| 5 ;417,202 ° *7:650,280 1,198,955 | “998 | 20°99} 14°86 
$OR2, 791,255,464 | | 5,812;581:) 8,162,803 | 1,098,104 | 1-022) 21760 | 15-40 


*néades hinstrial-business, ~piniiniies ndusteialemd aveeldent-and Invatititty ‘rrastness. 


tore 
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The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in prepor- 
tion to the receipts on account of the house-to-house method of collectioii, 
which is considered an essential feature of the system. 

The total receipts and disbursements relating to the industrial branch .as 
derived from the latest balance-sheets in 1912 are given below. Particulars 
relating io the industrial branch of the People’s Prudential Assurance Com- 

" pany (Limited) and the Co-operative Assurance Company (Limited) ‘are 
incorporated with the ordinary business, and are not included im the follow- 
ing table :— 


* Management 
Expenditure. Excess | Expenses 

Institution, ‘ Receipts. |—____7.] (Reserves | per cent. of 
aoa dad . Total. Additions). Nhe sarees 

Australian Mutual Provident £ £, & £ anu per oank: 
Society ... Sis "187,912 | 74,401 | .81,875'|' 106,237) 39°59 
Mutual Life and Citizens? Assur- : 
ance Company (Ltd.) ... .| 281,597 | 107,422 | 181,360 100,237 38°15 

‘ Colonial Mutual Life Recshies : , alte : 

Society (Lid.)  ... ..| 77,616; 54,980 72,045 5,471 70°93. 


Australasian mrssoranes and 
General Mutual Life Assurance 1 


Society (Lid.) .. | 194,650 | 71,308 | 127,813 66,837 | 36°63. 
Australian Metropolitan Life As- 

surance Company (Lid.) «| 28,111 7 16,721 | 22,509 5,602 59°48 
. #Phenix Mutual Epordent ey : na : 

(Ltd.) | 2806} 1,067} 2,545. 261" 38°08 
*ProvidentLifeAesurancoCompany 46,696 |. 24,215 | 37,431 9,265 51:86 


Total ... ... —...| $19,288 | 350,114 | 525,578 | 293,910 | 42-78 


* Includes ordinary business, + Year‘ended Deoember, 1911.. 


From information given above it is apparent that expenses of management 
represent 66-6 per cent. of the total expenditure, including claims, surrenders,. 
and eash dividends, or 42-7 per cent. of receipts. On the average, an amount 
of 11s. 11d. per policy was spent during 1912 by the institutions shown above: 
in collecting and handling the total premium income of £1 7 8. 10d. per 
policy. 

Assets and Laabilities—Australasian Societies. 


The aggregate assets and liabilities are shown in the subjoined table:— 


: ‘Liabilities. i Assets. 
g . 
aojogs | Paid-yp .Leans‘on } ‘ 
€ eS : Securities, 
hm | g:| Gepltaland | oiber | | Tota. = || Mortgnees, | Byeabold’ | Total. -. 
‘a Aeeneet Liabflities, — ‘Property, &. 
[No} .€ of £ £ Re ae 


1895}, 10:} 21,497,059 | ........ | 21,497,059 || 15,600,220 

‘1900 | 11 | 27,471,223 | .. . : 
1905 | ‘14 | '85,867,362 
“T9065 | 14 | 137,486,144 
‘3007 | 14 | 39,015,208 


49,273, 429 "SB H8,073 | 16,157,856 peer 
62,459,028, |. 35,009,109 | 17 7BBE919. 52,482,098 


‘Ap12 | 14 |. 51,407,036 | 
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Loans on mortgage and on the policies of the societies represent 67 per 
cent. of the total assets. In former years insurance companies sought only 
these forms of investment, but recently attention has been given to Govern- 
ment securities, loans to municipalities, and investments in shares, and 
considerable sums are deposited with banks, or in freehold and leasehold 
property. Investments on personal security are unusual, advances being 
generally combined with life policies. In some of the States, companies are 
obliged by law to deposit certain sums with the Treasury as a guarantee of 
good faith, and the amount so lodged is included in their balance-sheets, 
under the head of Government securities or of deposits. The ratio of loans 
on mortgages, policies, &e., to total liabilities over ane years quoted in the 
previous table is as follows :— 


1895... .. 72°57 per cent. 1908 ... .- 64°85 per cent. 
1900 ... .. 6921 ,, 1909 .., - 65°09 ~~ ,; 
1905... w 6154 ,, 1910... ... 65°94, 
1906 ... «. 65°52 ,, 1911... -- 67°21  ,, 
1907... ... 6483 —,, 1912 .., -- 66°35 ,, 


ACCIDENT AND InvaLipity [xsuraNce. 


Since the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1910, came into operation the 
majority of societies doing business in New South Wales have extended 
their operations to cover the liabilities of employers in the industries 
specified as insurable, but no records are yet available to show the extent 
of the business done under this head. 


Firt, Marine, anp GENERAL INSURANCE. 


The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, which commenced to operate on 1st January, 
1910, embraces a wider area than the earlier Act, which was applied only 
to the metropolitan area of Sydney, though it was permissible to extend its 
provisions to any borough or municipal district of New South Wales. The 
present Act applies to the city of Sydney, 128 suburban and country muni- 
eipalities, and 13 townships, grouped in Fire Districts numbering 81. By . 
proclamation the provisions of the Act may be extended: to other areas. 

The Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, consisting of four 
representatives, being one each elected by the city and suburban area, the 
country area, the volunteer brigades, and the insurance companies—with a 
President appointed by the Government—exercises full control in regard to 
fire prevention in declared distriets, and las power to recover charges for 
attendante at fires outside such districts. On the passing of the Fire 
Brigades Act, 1909, all existing Fire Brigades’ Boards were dissolved, their 
property, real and personal, vesting automatically in the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners, subject to any trusts and liabilities attaching to such. property. 
The Board is charged with the establishment and maintenance of permanent 
fire brigades, and the authorisation and subsidising of volunteer brigades, 
for which purposes the funds of the Board are maintained by contributions 
of one-third each of estimated requirements for each district by insurance 
companies, municipalities, and the Government; and responsibility for a 
pro rata contribution is cast upon each owner of property assured in-any 
company, as defined, which is not registered within the State. To ensure 
cficient operation’ of these provisions returns are’ required periodically by 
the Board from municipalities, insurance companies, and property owners. 

The estimates of necessary revenue adopted by the: Board for 1912 
amounted to £90,864, being £60,300 for Sydney Fire District, and £30,564 
‘for the 80 Country Fire Districts; and for 1913: to £111,645—Sydney Dis- 
trict,. £76,758; and Country Districts, £34,887, 

‘Under the Fire Brigades Act, 1909; the-contributions payable by insurance 
companies ‘are’ proportionate to the premiums: received by or due to’ the 

~eempanies during the year; for 1912 contributions umounting to £30,048 
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were received from insurance companies, and in addition contributions 
amounting to £240 were received from individual firms who insured goods 
with companies not registered in New South Wales. 


Excluding companies Pcananetinns marine insurance only, there were 64 
fire and general insurance companies operating in New South Wales during 
1912, but in six cases no information was available. Fifteen have their head 
offices in the Commonwealth, 4 in New Zealand, 1 in Canada, 1 in India, 
33 in the United Kingdom, and 3 outside the British Empire. The life 
assurance figures of those institutions which combine fire and life business 
have been excluded where possible from the following statement of receipts 
and disbursements :— 


* Receipts, | Disbursements. 
£ | £ 
Premiums (less reinsurances) ... 47,821,003 || Claims paid —... oa se» 24,858,200 
Interest, rent, fees, &c. ... 2,716,876 || Expenses of management, &c.... 17,309,962 
| : 
Total ...._—_.... 50,537,879 | Total ... —... 42,168,162 


The total liabilities and assets of the same companies were as follows :— 


Liabilities. j Assets. 
£ | £. 
Paid-up Capital ave a 19,470,645 || Investments, including accrued 
Reserve Funds, &c. ... + ... 49,040,737 | interest aa am . 125,896,599 
Other Liabilities en 129)521, 832 || Real Estate .., 225 aw =, "055, 156: 
Balance of Profit and Loss || Other Assets ..., Sin. coe 61,850,181: 
Account ... ney es = 11,768,722 | 7 
Total... —... 202,801,936 | Total on. a=. 202,801,936 


Marine insurance in Australia is subject to the Commonwealth Marine 
Insurance Act of 1909. The companies transacting marine insurance 
only numbered sixteen; the following particulars of their transactions 
during 1912 are exclusive of two companies, of which no information 
was available :— 


Receipts. Disbursement:. 
; : £ | : £ 
Premiums (less reinsurances).., 4,591,122 | Claims paid... ... .-« 2,764,091 
Interest, rent, fees, &c. + 321,479 || Expenses of management, &e, 493,343 


Total... 4,912,601 Total... ... 3,257,434 


Liabilities, Assets. 
: £ £ 
Paid-up Capital.. w+, ava 2,243,500 |! Investments, including accrued 
Other Liabilities aye ... 2,433,556 |, Real Estate ees seo rn 409,548 


Balance of Profit and Loss ; Other Assets... - ws. 2,278,850 


Account... a ». 803,702 |: 
Total eee wees 11,795,342 - 


Total & =. 11,795,342 


! 
7 
i 
Reserve Funds, &c.  ... “ass 6,314,584 || interest sah oa we» 9,106,944 
! 
| 
i 
t 
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e 
BANKRUPTCY. 


Transactions. in insolvency were conducted by the Commissioner ‘of 
Insolvent Estates till 1888, but under the Bankruptcy Act of 1887, and 
subsequent amending Acts, which were consolidated under the Act of 1898, 
the law is administered by a Supreme Court Judge in Bankruptcy. The 
following statement shows the number of bankruptcy petitions for each of 
the: last seven years:— 


Petitions. in Bankruptcy. Petitions | Sequestration 


Year. withdrawn, Orders 
- Voluntary. Compulsory. * Total. refused, &c. granted, 
1906 337 91 428 22 . 406 
1907 ; 256 lll 367 34 333 
1908 272 84 356 24 332 
‘1909 297 ! 84 381 15 366 
't. -3910 - 255: 97 ' 352 27 i 325 
“~. W9ll 213 118 331 39 - 992 - 
1912 : 283 112 395 36 359 


A fairly consistent decrease in the number of sequestrations has taken 
place since 1893, and, studied in conjunction with the increase of savings 
bank deposits, and the position disclosed by the life assurance returns, 
offers substantial, proof of the continued prosperity of the State. 

The estates freed from sequestration during the time the Act has been in 
forca number 2,892, including 107 for 1912, being 15 per cent. of the total 
sequestrations. Occasionally application made for.a certificate’ is refused, 
‘and taking these into consideration it would appear that out of 100 
‘bankrupts, 85 are unable, or too indifferent, to take the necessary 
steps to frée théermselvés from bankruptcy. The property of an.uncerti- 
ficated bankrupt, even if acquired subsequently. to sequestration, is liable 
to .sdizure.on behalf of unsatisfied ereditors, and as applications for 
certificates of discharge are apparently the exception rather than the 
rule, it would appear that the great majority of bankrupts do not attain 
a position in which they are likely to be disturbed by unsatisfied creditors. 
‘The number of sequestrations for the years the Act has been in force. is 
18,587, and of these 15,820 remair uncertificated. 

During 1912 on a@ total of 359 sequestrations, the abilities, according 
to bankrupts’ schedules, were £210,504, and the assets amounted to 
£153,633. The qualification “according to bankrupts’ schedules” is 
necessary, as the return of assets and liabilities established after investi- 
gation by the Court differ widely from those furnished by bankrupts.:—. 


Nominal— 
Geaceanial Sequestrations.. . Ratio of Assets: 
. Liabilities. Assets. per £1 
ie a of Liability. 
No, £ £ s. d. 
1888-1892, 5,730 5,682,689 | 2,644,382 9 4 
1893-1897 6,235 5,760,282. | 3,406,148 11 10 
1898-1902 2,864 Z,159, 659: 991,03 9 3% ° 
1903~1907 2,084 1,359,121. | 781,108 ll 6 
1988 ; 33z | 922,850" 185,507: 1 ¢ 
- + 1909- See. 168,169" | 82,563: ¥ 1 
~~ 1910-- $25 176,088 | 119,377 3 T 
~191}- 292 109,358 49;390 9 Oo 
1912 , 359 216; 502: 153,633 wT 
+ 'Ddtad. 18,587 | 15, 9487723 | 8,476,911 - Ww 7 
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“The dividend rates paid ou the dmount of proved: liabilities of estates 
which have been wound-up are not given, as it would involve an. investi-. 
gation of the transactions in each estate; and even this operation would 
not result in complete returns, as there are estates which remain 
unsettled during many years. 

Official assignees assist the Court in winding-up the estates, each pay- 
ing all money received by him to the Registrar in Bankruptcy, who 
places the amount to the credit of the Bankruptcy Estates Account, 
from which all charges, fees, and dividends are :met. The official 
assignees are required to furnish quarterly statements of the transactions 
in each estate. 

District Registrars in Bankruptcy have been appointed. throughout the 
State, the positions being filled: generally by Pelice Magistrates or other 
court officials. District. Registrars have the same powers and jurisdiction 
as-the Registrar in respect to examinations of baleriets and the technical 
business of the court. ‘In this connection reference should be made to 
* the chapter relating to the procedure of the Law Courts. 


TRANSACTIONS IN Rea Estate. 


ed 

The Real Property Act, commonly knewn as “ Torrens Act,” passed 
in 1862 to regulate the procedure in regard to land transfers, was 
modelled on the iines of legislation in South Australia, adopted at the 
instance of Sir R: R. Torrens. The main features of fhe Act which were 
embodied in the Real Property Act, 1900, consolidating the original 
Act and its amendments, were the transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of deeds; the absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered ; and the ‘protection afforded ta owners against possessory 
claims, as a title issued under the Act stands good notwithstanding any 
length of advérse possession. From the passing of “ Torrens’”’ Act all 
lands sold by the Crown have been’ conveyed to the purchasers under its 
provisions. the provisions of the old law being restricted. to transactions 
in respect of grants issued prior to 1862, and governed by the Deeds Regis- 
tration Act, 1843. The area for which such grants were issued was 
7,478,794 acres; of these grants, 2,148,285 acres have since been brought 
under the provisions of “ Torrens ” Act, so that the area still held under the 
earlier Act is 5,330,509 acres. 

Lands may be placed under the Real Property Rist or “ Torrens ” Act only 
when the titles are unexceptional; and as thousands of acres are brought 
under the Act during the course of every year, it is merely a question of 
time when the whole of the Iands of the State will be under a uniform 
system. The areas of Crown lands conveyed, and' of private lands brought 
under the Real Property Act durmg the. decade ended 1942, -were as: 
follows :-— . 


: Ares. 
* Year. SS 
Grover Landa. Prieta Landa] Total 
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For the whole period during which the “Torrens” system has been in 
operation, 34,262,423 acres, valued at £34,092,089 have been conveyed under 
its provisions; and 2,148,285 acres, valued at £36,963,351, have been brought 
under it, the deeds under the old Act having been cancelled. 


The transfers and conveyances of private lands which take place during 
ordinary years indicate in some measure the condition of business in real 
estate; the volume of these transactions, however, in some years cannot be 
relied upon as giving more than an indication of speculation or inflation. 
In the following table, which covers ten years, the mouey consideration paid 
on sales of private lands during each year is shown, excluding, of course, 
lands sold on long terms. During 1888 land to the value of £11,068,873 
changed hands, but in 1905 the amount had fallen to £6,865,053; in 1912, 
the total for the year was £23,882,472, this being the maximum value trans- 
ferred in any year. gThe records of recent years, as shown below, indicate 
that there is an upward tendency in transactions in real estate of a permanent 
character. 


Conveyances or Transfers. 

ao | = Under fo aera 

; | noir At Baal Property tus 

- £ £ £ 
1903 3,316,360 4,025,286 7,341,646 
1904 2,524,799 4,138,991 | 6,663,793 
1905 2,197,031 4,668,022 6,865,053 
1906 2,820,456 7,346,558 10,167,014 
1907. | ~—«-3,342,526 9,366,063 12,708,589 
1908 2,879,955 9,880,177 | .. 12,760,132 : 
1909 2,312,529 9,416,875 11,720,404 
1910 4,057,760 11,958,783 16,016,543 
1911 4,602,322 16,425,982 21,028,304 
1912 5,502,502 18,379,970 23,882,472 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is indefeasible. 
Provision’ is made, however, for error in transfer, by which persons might 
be deprived of their property; as, should the transfer be made to the wrong 
person, the holder of the certificate cannot be dispossessed of his property 
unless he has acted fraudulently. To enable the Government to compensate 
persons who, through error, may have been deprived of their properties, an 
assurance fund was created by means of a contribution of one half-penny in 
the pound on the declared capital value of property when first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmission of titles of estates of. deceased proprietors. 
It is a sterling testimony of the value of the Act, and-of the facility of its- 
working, that payments from the assurance fund to 31st December, 1907, 
in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted to £16,326 only. 


In ‘1907 the assurance fund, asa separate account, was closed, and the 
balance at credit, £157,569, was transferred to the Closer Settlement Account. 
in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of the Public Works and 
Closer Settlement Funds: Act, 1906. All assurance contributions under 
section 119 of the Real Property Act, 1900, and claims for compensation in 
pursuance of that Act, are now respectively paid-to and discharged from the 
Closer Settlement Fund. : os ae 
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re Mortcaars, 

- All Mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Act of 1898 and 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, are registered at the Registrar-General’s 
office, and it is a fair assumption that the number recorded represents the 
bulk of the mortgages effected. Where more than one mortgage has, been 
effected on the same property, the mortgages take priority according to the 
time of.registration, not in accordance with the respective dates of the 
instruments. The amount of consideration for which a mortgage stands as 
security is not always stated in the deeds, the words “ valuable considera- 
tien” or “ cash credit” being inserted instead of a spécific sum in many of 
the transactions of banks and other loan institutions, in cases where the 

advances made are liable to fluctuation; and as this frequently occurs when 
the property mortgaged is of great value, an ‘exact statemént of the total 
advances against mortgages cannot be given. Consequently the figures in 
the tables given below relate only to cases in which a’ specific amount is 
stated in the deeds, whether that amount ‘be the sum: actually advanced or 
not. The same remark applies also to discharges, the amount of which, as 
shown in the tables, is still further reduced by the’ exchision of mortgages 
which have been satisfied by foreclosure or seizure, a record of which is not 
available. Many mortgages, therefore, appear in the official records as cur- 
reut, although the property which they represent has passed away from the 
mortgagor. 

Mortasaces or Reat Estate. 


Mortgages of land are registered either under the Deeds Registration Act 
or the Real Property Act, according to the Act under which the title of the 
property stood at the date of mortgage. The mortgages registered for each 
of-the five years ended 1912 were :— 


sais . Consideration A 
Year. = 
Registration Act, sine B st, sidaae Reyleteation het. Property Act aad 
No. No. No. | £ £ | §£ 

1908 5,160 9,726 14,886 6,062,147 | 10,490,957 | 16,553,104 
1909 5,126 10,380 15,506 5,578,095 | 9,517,116 | 15,095,211 
1910 5,084 11,329 | 16,413) 6,629,211 ‘| 10,436,733 | 17,065,944 
1911 5,818 13,042 18,860 8,137,625 | 18,580,750 21,718,375 
1912 6,846 15,766 22,612 9,537,888 | 16,424,624 | 25,962,512 


_ The consideration given generally represents the principal owing; in some 
eases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients of bank and of 
other loan institutions are entitled to draw, though many of these clients 
may be in sound positions financially, notwithstanding that their DERperey 
is mortgaged and unreleased. 


The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less ids the 
amount registered, since the discharges do not include foreclosures, which, 
if not formally registered as discharges, are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. 
The volume of the releases is also reduced by mortgages paid off in instal- 
ments, as the discharges‘may be given for the last-sum paid, which might 
happen to bear a very small proportion to the total sum borrowed; and 
further, the total of discharges is ‘reduced owing to the practice, now largely 
followed, of allowing mortgages maturing on fixed dates to be extended for 
an indefinite period... 


ie eee ee a Fo gran 
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Morteaces on Live, Srocy,.Woot, anp Crops. 


- Liens on wool, mortgages.on jive stock, and liens on. growing erops:ere 
registered under special Acts, the first two. under a temporary. measure» 
passed in 1847, which was continued from time to time. and: became Rex . 
manent by a special enactment in 1860, and the liens om growing crops 
under ‘the law of 1862, all which enactments arg consolidated with. Liens on , 
Crops and Wool and Stock Mortgages Act, 1898. Mortgages .on, live stock 
are current till discharge, and liens. on wool’ mature at the end. of..each. 
season, terminating. without formal. discharge. The duration: of. liews.on. 
agricultural and horticultural. produce. may not exeeed one: year. Such. 
advances do not usually reach large ‘gums, either individually or in the total, 
as there is. an element of uncertainty in the security offered. Mortgages aze 
valid. without delivery of the stock or crops to the mortgagees. 

The figures; relating to live ‘stock throw considerable light on the condition 
of the pastoral, industry. of. the country. They must, however, be taken 
with this qualification, that the amount stated represents in many casea 
merely nominal indebtedness,.the advances being not necessarily meade. to 
persong financially embarzassed. In the table, amounts secured both by lien 
on the wook and: hy. mortgage of the sheep, are included under both heads; 
the amount so secured in 1912 waa £199,629, so that the net amount lent.on 
lien was £382,784. 


Classification. 1908, 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 1912. 
Wool— 
Liens... 0. No| 1,755, 1,778 | | 1,600] ° 1,423.| 1,416 
Sheep... -. ss, | 3,750,145 | 4,197,510 |. 3,625,689 | 3,010,173 | 2,896,961 
Consideration ~ - &-'799,172 , 947,858 | 457,216 | 658,517 | 575,413- 
Growing Crops— , 
Liens... 9s ve Na, 921 116 798 185 953 
Consideration . ” sf 111,320 1 134,500} 94,804; 113,904’) 158,182 
Live Stock— { z ; 
‘Mortgages ... ... No 3,318 | 2,984 3,142 3,265 3,186 
Sheep... 4. v4, | 3,014,081 | 3,053,456 | 3,488,617 | 3,395,547 | 2,882,917 
Cattle... =... » | 187,003 |, 123,416 | 125,588 | . 140,131 | 117,874 
Horses ~- we ow | «218,926 | = 16,057 | 19,804 24,222 | 24,882 
Consideration w- _ £} (1,952,210 | 1,737,047 | 1,404,957 | 1,133,489 | 1,228,065 


DiscHarGes oF MorTagaGes on: Live Stock. 
- The number of discharges registered amounted to one-third of the number 
of mortgages of live stock registered during last year; the difference-is partly 
due to the faet that in many cases. one discharge covers several mortgages. 
The figures for the ten years ended 1912 were :— 


Year. | chartes | Atuount, | Pier. || neeea: Amount. 
- oo» | Ne £ No. £. 
1963: 397 . 1968. 873. 838,609 
¥904- 4X0: 402,398 || I9eg 912° 684,714 
1905 a 644,568'|| ISTO | 1,088. | 1,252,079 
1806/ Fe | KISR2r | TF | Loer | 1,744,461 
1907 ait | ROB 7oa |} tate | Lobb: 
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Morteaces ow Sures. 


Mortgages of registered British ‘vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. The mortgages are divided, into two classes, 
one in which the ship isthe sole security, and the other in which the 

advances are made on the security of the “account current,” which may 
consist of ships, wharfage appliances, &c. Registrations are effected at the 
two ports of registry, Sydney and Newcastle; and the returns are given in 
the subjoined. statement :— 


’ 


Mortgage on Ships.only. Mortgaga on Account Current. 
Year. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. ‘ Sailing Vessels. ” Steam Vessels. 
| No. Amount, No. * eancut: No, Anrount. No. | Amount _ 
es 

£ £oe £, Wo <p tise | &. 
1908 4 1,705 14 7,906 3 4,001 16 15,712 
1909 1 1,832 12 19,500 5 2,363 8 10,504 
1910 CEA aeeieds ) 18 37,320 1 Benes 1 M adaees 
191) 1 245 15 21,330 1 1 18 6,213 
1912 1 600 30 124, 129 me 1 1088 11 


. Information not available. E t ; 


Britis oF SALE. 


All mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping ddglianace, 
wool, live stock, and growing crops, are filed at the Supreme Court under 
the Bills of Sale Act, 1855, and its amendments, as consolidated by the. 
Bills of Sale Act, 1898, which was also amended in 1908 to secure that a 
bill of sale shall be ineffective as to certain household furniture unless the 
consent of the wife or husband of the maker or giver of the bill is endorsed 
thereon. The Act provides that each docunient shall be filed within thirty, 
days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is illegal; also, that 
the registration shall be renewed every twelve months; and to prevent fraud 
and imposition the records are oper to the inspection of the public. The 
total amount of advances made annually on the bills of sale is not readily- 

available; but,, judging from the number of. bills filed,, the sum ‘must be 
consideraile. All classes of the community participate in the advantages 
of the Act, but brewers and money-lenders appear conspicuously among the’ 
transferees. No complete record is made of the bills terminated voluntarily 
or by seizure, the official records showing only those discharged in the 
ordinary way. Seizures of the security given, which getierally consists of 
household furniture and stock-in-trade, are frequent, and itis-to be regretted 
that no reeord of them is kept; but, as previously stated, the neglect in the 
registration of foreelosures is a weakness in the procedure under alf’ Acts 
regulating mortgage transactions.. The bills sang and the discharges, regis- 
tered for the five years ended 1912 are as follow: 


Registrations. : 
Year. Renowaleumder 
> Fited tn Satinfied-or bop Pills of Sale-Act of 1883. 
Supreme Court. for. pubcasiaen aia 
1908: : 2,48r 25e. “h 1,725-. 
1908 2,212 . 2% 1,779 
1910 2,335 a 282 _ bs 
FoI | Baso 352: 1,689 
12 


2561. 370 1748: 


e 
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Pusnic Trust OFFICE. 


‘Under the Public Trustee Act, 1913, a Public Trust Office has been estab- 
lished in New South Wales and the office of Curator of Intestate Estates 
abolished, and his powers and duties transferred to the Public Trustee, who 
may act as a trustee, executor or administrator, collector of estates, agent or 
attorney, with all the same powers, duties, rights, and immunities as a 
private person acting in the same capacity. The Public Trustee may not 
accept the administration of an insolvent estate, nor any trust exclusively 
for religious or charitable purposes, or under a deed of arrangement for the 
benefit of creditors. The Public Trustee may be appointed trustee of a will 
or settlement, and may be granted probate or letters of administration of a 
will or estate; any executor or administrator who has obtained probate or 
letters of administration may transfer the estate to the Public Trustee for 
administration; and where there is reasonable ground to suppose that any 
person has died intestate, the Public Trustee may obtain an order to 
administer the estate. e 


DistTRiBuTion OF PROPERTY. : 


In making estimates of the wealth of a country, the probate value of 
estates has frequently been taken as a basis of the calculations. This is 
unsatisfactory, as the probate returns give only the gross value of property 
left by deceased persons, irrespective of debts. The valuations of estates 
for stamp duty purposes, however, represent the net values, and have been 
used in the compilation of the following particulars regarding estates of 
deceased persons. 


To assume that the average amount of property left by each adult who 
dies during a given period represents the average possessed by each living 
adult is open to two objections. First, the average age of adults who die is 
greater than of those still surviving; and, secondly, the wealth of an indi- 
vidual increases with years, and, generally speaking, is greater at death than 
at any period during life. 


A table is annexed showing the number of estates and amount on which 
stamp duty was paid during the years ended 30th June, 1904, to 1913 :— 


@ fsargmded | Estates. Amount. Stay Estates, acneih 
No. £ No. £ 
1904 2,750 © 5,205,045 1909. 3,239 7,215,018 
1905 2,712 5,297,552 1910 * 3,187 10,417, 169 
“1906 2,802 6,066, 182 1911 3,303 7,827,275 
1907 2,797 6,400,392 | 1912" {| 4,372 . 13,445,639 
1908 3,172 6,655,673 1913* 4,749 8,509,070 ; 


* Includes estates administered by the Curator of Intestate Estates, particulars of which are not 
available for previous years. 
According to these figures, stamp duty was paid during the ten “years 
ended 30th June, 1913, on 33,093 estates, valued‘ at £77,039,015. This gives 
an average value per estate of £2,328. 


Tn the next table, information, collected for the first time in 1911, is given 
concerning the property left during 1911 and'1912 by deceased persons 
classified according to age at death. From this table it is possible to obtain 
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the average amount of property left by each person who died during the two 
years; and on the assumption that each person living possessed the same 
average amount of property as those dying at the same age, it would be 
possible to estimate the value of the private wealth of the people. It is 
felt, however, that such an estimate based on the results of two years would 
very probably be misleading, because the values of estates fluctuate from 
year to year, as will be scen from the,preceding table, and it has been 
thought better to wait until the experience of four or five years is available. 
The table shows in various age-groups the number and value of estates of 
deceased persons of each sex, in respect of which probate was granted during 
1911 and 1912. The values given represent the net values of estates for stamp 
duty purposes :— 


7 = 
Males. | Females. 
iG Average Value— | Average Value— 
ge Group. pee) Bet owt 2 a eee 
No. of Val f No. of Val f 
Estates. Estates. Ot each var Death Estates, Estates. Of each Corea 
Estate. | at each Estate. | at each 
Age. Age. 
£ £ £ 
Under 15 13 3,939 303 1 9 4,390 488 1 
15—20 40 9,196 230 18 8 1,840} 230 
21—29 “ 300 | 69,021 230 60 68 14,044 207 |. 13 
30—39 476 276,219 580 195. 194 120,298 620 102 
40—49 ‘803 952,644 | 1,186 500 239 184,657 773 160 
50—59 1,046 | 1,716,494] 1,641 678 380 266,021 700 197 
60—69 1,199 | 2,967,985 | 2,475 1,073 499 586,972) 1,176 337 


70—79 1,316 | 3,899,046 | 2,963 1,188 550 770,674, 1,401 375 


80—89 511 | 4,271,132) 8,358°| 2,940 253 | 1,335,443| 5,278 | 1,265 
90 and over! 57! 130,587| 2,291 725 29 | 79,317] 2,735 | 407 
Not stated | 224) '708,291| 3,162 | ...... - 96 | 652,974) 7,276 |... 
Absentees | 351 | 2,013,934 5,738 | ...... 122 | 451,014| 3,697) ...... 


Total ...| 6,336 |17,018,488 | 2,686 | 711 | 2,427 | 4,367,644| 1,800| 262. 


The total number of deaths in 1911 and 1912 was 21,106 males and 14,959 
females. It appears, therefore, that of the males who died in the State, 28 
per cent. left property, and: of the females 15 per cent. Taking only adults 
of the males who died, 40 per cent. left property, and of the females 23 per 
cent. 

The above statement, on the whole, bears out the remark made previously 
that as the age increases, wealth increases; the average ~ value of estates 
increased up to age 80, and then declined. : 


The average value of,estates in relation to the total number of persons 
who died was £711 per male, and £262 per female. Taking only persons 
leaving property, the estates of males were valued on the average at £2,686, 
and of females at £1,800. 


Comparing the above statement with one prepared similarly‘in Victoria, 
it is found that among males up to age’ 70 the Victorian. estates on the 
average were of higher value than in New South Wales. At ages 70 years 
and over, the New South Wales estates had the higher value; and also. the 
general average was higher in New South.Wales. Among females, at. ages 
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30-49 and 60 and over, the New South Wales estates were higher than the 
Victorian ; the general average also was much higher in New South Vales. 
The figures relating to the years 1911 and 1912 are stated below :— 


New South Wales. Victoria. 


' Males. Females. Males, Females. 
Age Group. : | | 


I 
‘Total. | Average Total Average Total ji Average | Total Average 
Number Value ; Number} Value Number | Value Number; Value 
of of of of ° of of | of 
Estates. | Estates. | Extates. | Estates. | Estates. | Estates. | Estates. | Estates. 
: | £ | : £ £ £ 
Under 15 | 13 303 | 9 488 4 270 3 465 
15—20 40 230 | 8 230 21 416 4 822 
21—29 . ! 300 230 | 68 207 176 435 59 657 
30—39 ' 476 580 194 620 | 328 761 204 471 
40-49 803 1,186). | 239 773 664; 1,513 351 699 
50—59 1,046 | 1,641 380 700 830 2,43] 450 1,202 
60—69 1,199 2,475 499 1,176 |- 936 2,626 618 997 
70—79 1,316 2,963 550 1,401 1,425 2,565 910 1,373 
80—89 51k 8,358 253 5,278 960 2,812 470 978 
90 and over 57 2,291 | 29 2,735 82: 2,100 58 2,714 
Not stated 224 3,162 | 76 Tj21Gs |) ceisce- ||) sess li] yeenkees ul <<ei'ees 
Absentees 351 5,738 | 122 3,697 440 2,258 206 1,250 
Total ...| 6,336 2,686 | 2,427 1,800 5,866 2,274 3,333 1,100 
| 


In Victoria and in South Australia, wealth is apparently more widely 
diffused than in New South Wales, as will be apparent from the following 
statement, the results in which are based on the experience of five years, 
1908-12 :— 


ri 


i ' ij 
Estates | Average | Average 


| Estates of Deceased | 


Average 
state fersves-__| Danks | ‘Giratay’ | Bera stat] Vaio 
Mean Megn Adults. | 42. Adults, |" Dying. | Estat 
Number. | Value, Rees ; esi ying. Biare: 
£ No. £ £ 
New South Wales! “3,411 | 9,458,467 | 11,560 | - 921,731 295 | 818 2,773 
Victoria ... ...| 4,060 | 7,608,415 | 11,211 752,486 362 679 1,874 
Queensland oe 715 | 1,935,493 4,109 329,091 174 471 2,708 
South Australia...) 1,119 | 2,353,851*) 2,947 232,625. 380 799*, 2,104* 
Western Australia 499 889,950 1,840 166,813 271 484 1,783 
Tasmania i 389 | 824,715 | 1,301 | 100,895 299 634 | 2,119 


* Gross value. 


Of the adults who died in New South Wales, rather less than one-third 
were possessed of property with regard to which it was necessary to obtain 
probate. In South Australia the proportion was nearly two-fifths, and in 
Victoria it was slightly lower. It was lowest in Queensland, where the 
proportion was less than one-fifth. It should be remembered, however, that 
the populations of Victoria aud South Australia are older than in the other 
States, and that the proportions, at ages over 50, after which age, judging 
from New South Wales and Victoria, the values of estates increase quickly, 
are higher than in New South Wales, and much higher than in Queensland 
and: Western Australia. For instance, in Victoria the proportion of the 
population aged 50 and over is 15-0 per eent.; in South Australia 14-9 per 
ceut.; in New South Wales and Tasmania 13-5 per cent-; in Queensland 12-7 
per cent:; and in Western Australia 10-4 per cent. . 
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As complete figures regarding estates administered by the Curator of 
Intestate Estates are not available, they have been excluded from this state- 
ment; but if such estates were taken into consideration the proportion of 
persons dying possessed of property would be higher than shown above, and 
as they are usually of small value, the.average’value would be much lower. 


Estates oF DECEASED PERSONS. 


In the following table a comparison is afforded for quinquennial periods 
.since 1880 of the proportion of persons dying possessed of property per 
hundred cf the total deaths in each quinquennium. The figures shown in 
this and the succeeding tables for the years prior to 1911 are exclusive of 
estates administered by the Curator of Intestate Estates. In 1911, such 
estates numbered 654, and in 1912, 1,052 :— ac 


Proportion of Estates Proportion. of Estates 
Period. per 100 deaths of Period. per 100 deaths of 
total population. total population. 
{ i 
per cent. | per cent. 
1880 -84 1, 008 11°0 1905-09 1971 
1885-89 116 1910 | 19:3 
1890-94. 13-2 191] i 23°7 
1895-99 14:9 1912 24-8 
1900-04 ~ 17:0 


The above figures indicate a widely diffused basis of prosperity, which is 
being continually enlarged. 

A still more convincing illustration of the wide distribution of property in 
New South Wales is afforded by the next table, which shows the proportion 
of estates per 100 deaths of adult males, as well as the proportion per 100 
deaths of adult males and females. .The latter methpd of comparison is 
frequently neglected, which should not be, because large numbers of females . 
. are possessors of valuable property. The figures are given for quinquennial 
periods, commencing with the year 1880:— 


Proportion of Estates per | Proportion of Estates per 
Period. 100 deaths of adult . 100 deaths of adult 
Males, Males and Females. 
wy 1880-84 346 | 22°3 
r 1885-89- 37°5 23°8 
1890-94 41:2 25°8 
1895-99 427 26°2 
1900-04 : 46:0 27°8 
1905-09 48°8 29:2 
1910 49:9 29°4 
191] 57°8 34'3 
1912 61:2 i 37°1 
i 


Information regarding the ages of persons leaving property was not ascer- 
tained until 1911; therefore it was not possible to exclude from the above 
‘ealeulations the ‘estates of persons under 21 years of age., In 1911, of the 
adult males who died in New South Wales, 37-6 per cent. were possessed of 
property, and the proportion of adult females was 23-4 per cent.; in 1912 
the proportions were 42-9 per cent. and 23°4 ‘per cent. respectively. 

‘The same weakness exists in these figures as in the case of those previously 
given in regard to the values, for approximately three in every hundred 
estates concerning which probate or letters of administration are granted 
“prove ‘to be without assets, so that the proportions must be somewhat 
reduced, 
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The statement that there is a wide distribution of property in New South 
Wales must be taken relatively. The following table is of interest as showing 
the distribution of property amongst the persons who died during the ten 
years ended June, 1913. The figures are exchisive of estates administered 
by the Curator of Intestate Estates except for the last two years :— 


| 


| Number of Périvie | Proportion per | y,) f Estat: | Proportion 
sine | Decca” | “Groen ‘of Deceased. | jy Reycent 
eee uN Mee Reena F LS = 
| 7 eo oe 
£50,000 and over ae 179 54 «|| «27,581,448 | = 35°74 
£25,000 to £50,000... 268; a 9,170,948 | 11°90 
£12,500 to £25,000. , 486 1470 8,319,304 | 10-80 
£5,000 to £12,500 ae 1,364 4:12 | 10,611,738 | 13°78 
£200 to £5,000... ...! 19,552 | 59-08 20,471,939 | 26°57 
Under £200 el ad 11,244 | 33:98 933,638 | 1:21 
Total... a) 83,098 10000 77,039,015 | 100-00 
Absentees, 


Analysis of the returns collected by the Stamp Office in Sydney: shows 
that 95 per cent. of estates represented persons domiciled in New South 
Wales, leaving only 5 per cent. as absentees, that is, persons who died out- 
side the State leaving property in New South Wales. In 1911 and 1912, the 
number of estates of male absentees was 351, and the average value £5,738; 
there were 122 estates of temale absentees of an average value of £3,697. 


IncomMrs ASSESSED FoR TAXATION. 


Prosperity as indicated by the number and amount of Incomes assessed 
for income tax during the four years 1908-11 is illustrated below :— 


. . ~y 


1908. 1909. : 1910. | 1911, 
Anuual Income. | 4 ae eae | eit [ 
ix Net a Net a Net oo x Net 
No. Income. No: Income, No: | Income. No: Income. 
_ | : 
£ 1 £ £ £ £ 


\ i 1 

Under 1,000...| 4,723] 1,042,468' 4,274: 997,592] 4,406] 1,105,645) 4,261! 1,118,623 
1,001-— 1,200...) 189} 151,849! 147| 162,986] 145! 159,971] 173] ~ 190,698 
1,201— 2,000...) 364! 562,069 343, 569,226) 4231 659,684, 462! 718,948 
2,001-- 5,000...) 378] 1,168,614! 378! 1,217,581 468 1,434,196] 542) 1,660,591 
5,001—10,008.. 180! 1,235,745 172) 1,131,902] 198! 1,385,458) 213) 1,474,850 
10,001—20, 000... 89: 1,208,870! 751 1,081,875, 107 1,474,589, 114) 1,613,656 
20,001 & upwards 60) 3,486,411; 53) 2,642,689) 68 3,347,377, 81) 4,318,502 


Total ...|_5,933/ 8,851,026 5,442) 7,753,851) 5,810, 9,566,920, 5,846: 11,095,863 
| i 


Under the Income Tax Deduction Act, 1907, no tax was levied during 
the four years 1908-11 on incomes of less than £1,000 per annum derived 
from personal exertion; but under the provisions of the Income Tax Act, 
1911, all persons, other than compznies, in receipt of £300 per annum or 
over became liable to Income-tax; a deduction of £50 for each child under 
18 years of age was provided, and insurance premiums up to £50 were 
exempted. In the case of companies the whole receipts were taxable. It is 
anticipated that much valuable information will result from an analysis 
of the returns under this Act; up to the present, however, it has not been 
possible to do this, as owing to the heavy pressure of work caused by the new 
Act the Taxation Commissioners have been unable to collate any statistical: 
information. 


On the iroad§to, Tweed Heads, NortniCoast District, N.S.W 
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AGRICULTURE, 


THE advantages derivable from a wide range of climate, and from 
fertile soils of varying characteristics, are such as render possible the 
cultivation in New South Wales of plants indigenous to cold, temperate, 
and even tropical regions. 


Very few parts of the State are so barren or unwatered as to be thereby 
unsuitable for cultivation; but the country which is essentially suitable 
for farming operations is situated in the Eastern and the Central land 
divisions, the whole area in those divisions, with the exception of portions 
of the mountain chain, being capable of profitable agricultural develop- 
ment. The rainfall within this region is such as to admit of the success- 
ful cultivation of about 50,000,000 acres under ordinary conditions; and 
that area might be extended by the application of modern scientific 
methods relating to intense cultivation. 


The rainfall of the Great Western Plains land division is so uncertain 
that no reliance can be placed on payable results accruing from agricul- 
tural pursuits; moreover, from the grazier’s aspect as to cost, results, 
and markets, the pastoral industry presents superior attractions in this 
part of the State. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION, 


During the year ended 31st March, 1918, an area of 4,889,718 acres, 
including grassed lands, was under cultivation, of which the area under 


crops was 3,737,269 acres, and the area sown with grasses was 1,152,449 
acres. 


The progress of cultivation in quinquennial periods since 1881 is shown 
in the following table :— 


Period (year ended eee area under— Acres per inhabitant under— 

31st March). cas evans Crops. , Cultivation. Crops. 
os acres, acres, + ‘ os 

1881-85 746,017 662,085 “OL ‘81 
1886-90 1,011,567 835,367 “99 ‘82 
1891-95 1,398,199 1,048, 554 1:18 _ 788 
1896-1900 2,252,649 . 1,894,857 1°73 1:46 
1901-5 2,942,506 2,436,765 2-10 1-74 
1906-10 3,575,873 2,824,253 2°34 1°84 
1911 4,437,224 3,381,921 271 2°06 
1912 4,748,934 3,629,170 2-79 2-13 
1913 4,889,718 3,737,269 2°75 2:10 


Prior +o the period covered by the table, exceedingly slow progress was 
made in agricultural development; even including grass lands, the average 
cultivation per inhabitant in 1891-5 was only a little over one acre, and the 
total area under crop did not reach a milliom acres till March, 1898. During 
the next six years expansion was much more rapid, aud the recorded area 
increased to 2,000,000 acres. Since 1899 the rate of growth has been much 
slower; but for the year ended March, 1913, the area amounted to 3,787,269 
acres, an advance of 355,348 acres, or 10:5 per cent., during the last two 
years. The recent increase is due mainly to the favourable ploughing 
seasons, to the high prices of agricultural produce, and to the subdivision of 
large estates. 

92193—A 
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The area actually in cultivation reached 1 acre per inhabitant in March, 
1890. During the next ten years the industry had so far developed that in 
1900 the rate was slightly in excess of 2 acres per head; but since that year, 
until quite recently, the cultivation per capita has remained practically 
stationary. The average during each of the last three years has been about 
22 acres per head. The following statement shows, in decennial periods to 
1910, and for the period 1910-12, the relative increases in population and in 
area under crop :— 

1870-80. 1880-90. 1890-1900. 1900-10. 1910-12, 
Increase per cent. in population ... 500 500, 216 201 8-7 
Increase per cent, in area under crop 98-1 35°5 186°8 383 :10°5 


During the first ten years quoted above, the crop area increased muck more 
rapidly than the population. From 1880 to 1890 these conditions were 
reversed, and the population increased at a faster rate by 41 per cent. 
than the crop area; but during the next period, 1890-1900, cultivation 
increased no less than 187 per cent., or nearly nine times faster than the 
population. This increase was due mainly to the cultivation of large 
areas on holdings previously devoted to pastoral purposes. Since 1900 
this phenomenal increase has not. been maintained, and the decline in 
rapidity of development has been due partly to the check induced by 
adverse seasons, but more materially to the increased attention given to 
dairying; yet in the period 1900-1910 the area cropped increased 90 per cent. 
faster than the population. During the last two years of the period reviewed 
the rate of increase of the crop area was 21 per cent. greater than the popula- 
tion rate. 

The following statement of the area under crops in the years ended 
31st March, 1903, 1908, and 1913, shows the districts in which the greatest 
advances have been made:— 


Index Numbers. 
ede Actual Area under Crops. ae (1903 = 100). 
. 1908. 1908. 1913, 1908. | 1913. 
Coastal— acres. acres. acres, 
North Coast ... se «| 118,095 91,781 95,628 81 85 
Hunter and Manning os ...| 110,399 | 104,166 98,260 94. 89 
Cumberland ... aa wee es 46,991 42,822 38,253 91 81 
South Coast ... ote saa eis 58,050 46,470 43,362 80 75 
Total ... ae wee ae 328,535 285,239 | 275,503 87 84 
‘Tableland— 
Northern vee ite ae des 74, 765 60,468 79,405 81 106 
Central ae kes wee aes 197,120 198,361 257,629 101 131 
Southern wa vee a seu 57,230 | © 48,893 61,752 85 108 
Total ... see ste .»| 329,115 | 307,722 | 398,786 93 121 
Western Bi oe 
North . ie ee ee «| 180,955 273,794 429,289 151 237 
Central. ie tes ine ws | 262,754 402,090 549,680 153 209 
South ... ine eee ain ...| 338,186 404,293 722,434 119 214 
Total ... eat ve «| 781,895 | 1,080,177 | 1,701,403 138 | 218 
Western Plains— \ | 
North ... ih see vei ea 7,823 7,975 14,608 102 187 
Central aes ee pe «| 157,575 231,001 287,989 147 183 
Total ... oe ne «| 165,398 | 238,976 | 302,597 | 144 183 
Riverina ws Sw. ewe | 627,409 | 645,301 1,040,634 | 103 | 167 
Western Division aes = oss 13,487 12,222 9,346 91 69 
All Divisions oe wee vee | 2,245,839 | 2,570,137 | 3,737,269 | 114 | 166 


It is evident from these figures that, between 1903, and 1913, there has 
been a general increase throughout the State, with the exception of the 
coastal districts and Western Division. 
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The largest aggregate increase as compared with 1908, has takert place 
in the South-western Slope, and amounts to 384,248 acres. Taken as a whole. 
the Westerm Slope shows an advance of 919,508 acres. The districts which 
shew the heaviest proportions of the total cultivation are the Riverina, 
with 28-1 per cent., and the Western Slopes, with an aggregate of 45-5 
per cent., in its three divisions. The remaining 26-4 per cent. of the total 
cultivation is distrtbuted over the Coastal, Tableland, Western Ptains,. 
and Western Division, less than. 0:3 per cent. of. the area under crop being 
in the last-named... 

The. great-extension of cultivation since 1893 has been fostered by wheat- 
growing on large estates formerly devoted almost exelusively to grazing, by 
‘the added security against bad seasons afforded by wool and wheat-farming 
in conjunction, also by the adoption of the system of farming on shares, and, 
more recently, by the subdivision of large holdings for closer settlement. 

CuLTivaTion mm EAcH Division, 


In order that the figures relating to cultivation may be fully appre- 
ciated, the following table has been prepared, showing the area under 
crops, in conjunction with the total area, and the area in occupation, in 
each division during the year ended 31st March,. 1913:— 


Proportion of area 


oar Area under— under crops: to— 
ete of Division. be poten 7 Crops. Sown Total Beit 
of 1 acre TOPS. grasses, area, | occupa- 
and over. tion. 
Coastal— 7 “acres. acres. acres. | acres, |per cent.|per cent 
North Coast fe --.| 5,409,370) 4,020,770 95,628) 811,078 1°8 2-4 
Hunter and Manning __...| 10,390,920| 5,979,395, 98,260) 110,092 9 16 
Cumberland ed | 1,070,989 543,027; 38,253) 4,164) 3°6 71 
South Coast i w.| 5,484,122) 2,386,175; 48,362! 181,084; ‘8 16 
Total ... ies .».| 22,355,401) 12,929,367, 275,503) 1,106,418) 1-2 21 
Tableland-— - 
Northern... os ...| 8,928,487| 7,613,347, 79,405) 15,298) ‘9 | 1°0 
Central tee ae ...| 8,989,259) 6,387,897] 257,629 5,443) 2-9 40 
Southern... ae ...| 7;913,500) 6,625,787| 61,752 2,710) ‘8 ‘9 
Total ... oh ..-| 25,831,246) 20,627,031| 398,786) 23,448) 16 19 
. Western Slopes— . | : 
North wed ae «| 9,813,555} 8,764,032) 429,289 5,923) 4:4 4:9 
Central a6 ese wee) 6,252,567] 5,150,227) 519,680 938}. 8S | 10°7 
South tes wee .-.| 8,185,759) 7,240,851) 722,434 .§,543). 8:8 10°0 
Total... =...) 24,251,881) 21,155,110,1,701,403, 12,40) 71 | 80 
Western Plains— : 
North = Rb ---| 10,030,901] 7,980,286] 14,608 soy ol}. 2 
Central ae ‘be --.| 16,029,880] 15,280,737) 287,989 3,570} 1°3 1°9 
Total ... ee --.| 26,060,78)| 23,261,023] 302,597 3,650; 12 13 
Riverina... abe ...| 19,767,073] 18,531,407| 1,049, 634 6,274. 5:3 57 
Western Division... ...| 80,368,498] 78,073, 90U 9,346 255)... ha 
All Divisions... ...{198,634,880]174,577,888)/3,737,269/1,152,449) 1:9 21 


Only 1-9 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is actually 
devoted to the growth of agricultural produce; and if the small extent of 
land upon which grasses have been sown for dairy-farming purposes be 
added to the area under crops, the proportion reaches only 2-5 per cent., 
and represents about 2-75 acres per head of population. The proportion 
of the cultivation area on alienated holdings is only 6-4 per cent. of the 
total area of alienated rural lands in holdings of 1 acre and over; cf 
the area in‘ occupation, 54,290,188 acres. are alienated and 120,287,650 

_ acres are leased from the Crown. The area of Crown Lands cultivated 
amounted to only 274,346 acres. 
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Purely agricultural settlements are confined to limited areas in the 
alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers, and to parts of 
the southern and central divisions of the tableland; and the cultivation 
of crops is conducted, to a large extent, conjointly with grazing opera- 
tions. Tenant occupancy, so general in the United Kingdom, is but little 
known in New South Wales; of the total area under crop, 3,218,771 acres, 
or 86-1 per cent., were cultivated by owners, and 518,498 acres, being 13-9 
per cent., were cultivated by tenant occupiers, including Crown land lessees. 


In addition to the area shown as cultivated and under sown grasses, 
65,388,641 acres were ringbarked and partly cleared; and 2,265,601 acres 
were ready for cultivation on alienated holdings, consisting of 1,426,212 
acres which had been cropped previously, 414,526 acres of new land 
cleared and prepared for ploughing, and 424,863 acres in fallow. 


Cultivation is not confined to particular districts, but is carried on in 
all parts of the State. Some of the best lands for producing cereals are 
in the hands of the pastoralists, co that farmers are not always settled ou 
the kind of country best suited for the cultivation of their crops. 


The county of Cumberland, which contains the densest population, has 
a large area cultivated in proportion to area under occupation; but 
generally the Western Slopes show the largest relative areas under culti- 
vation, followed in order by the Riverina and Central Tableland. In the 
North-western Plain and the Western Division there is practically no 
cultivation. - 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF EACH CROP, 


The largest proportion of the area under crops is devoted to the 
cultivation of wheat, which in 1912-13 accounted for 59-6 per cent. of the 
total; the area for hay was 25°3 per cent., maize 4°7 per cent., for green 
food 4-1 per cent., and oats 2-3 per cent. The following statement shows 
the cultivated area for each of the principal crops, at intervals since 
1881, and the relative importance of each crop :— 


Area, Proportion per cent. 
Crop. 
188! 1991. ' 1911. 1913. 1881. | 1901. | 1911. | 1913. 
acres, | acres. | acres. acres, 
Wheat Sek «| 253,137 | 1,530,609 | 2,128,826 | 2,231,514 40-2 | 62°6| 62:9] 59-6 
Maize wee ++] 127,196 206,051 213,217 176,471,20°2| 84 6:3) 4:7 
Barley i a 8,056 9,435 7,082 16,916 13 ‘4 2) 5 
Oats ... as | 17,922 29,383 77,991 85,175' 2-9 1:2; 2-3] 2°3 
Hay ... ce, .--| 131,153 466, 236 638,577 947,062 20°9| 19:1) 18-9! 25-3 
Green food ... | 21,383 78,144 179,382 154,535 3°4| 3:2) 5:3) 4:1 
Potatoes... .| 19,095 29,408 44,452 34,124, 3:0] 1:2; 1:3] -9 
Sugar-cane ... .| 10,971 22,114 13,763 13,914) 1-7 9 al +4 
Vines sid ese 4,800 8,441 8,321 8,163} °8 3 "21-2 
Orchards... ll 04 565 } 46,234 47,356 49,057 3-9 19) 1:4) 13 
Market-gardens.... 3 ( 7,764 9,813 9,847 3 3) 3 
Other crops | 10,902 "12,948 17,239 14,048) 1:7 5 Ss] 4 
Total ...| 629,180 | 2,446,767 | 3,386,017 | 3,740,826) 100 | 100) 100) 100 


The figures for the years 1901, 1911, and 1913 include the areas double- 
cropped, viz., 1,203 acres, 4,096 acres, and 3,557 acres respectively. 


The area devoted to wheat has always exceeded that given to other 
crops, and from the year 1881 the proportion, though fluctuating, has 
remained high; it now stands at nearly three-fifths of the whole area under 
cultivation. During the same time the proportion under maize has 
decreased from 20 per cent. to 4-7 per cent.; other crops have not varied 
materially. 
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CuLtTIvatep Ho.pincs. 


The number of holdings on which the various crops were cultivated 
during the last five years is shown below. The figures relating to oranges, | 
lemons, and other fruits since 1909-10 are not comparable with those of 
the preceding years, as they have been compiled on a slightly different 
basis, holdings on which only a few trees are grown now being included :— 


Number of Holdings. 
Crop. 

1908-9. | 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12, | 1912-13. 

Wheat ... was nee ...| 16,810 18,432 18,261 18,263 19,469 
Maize... ig aie ..| 18,647 | 20,142 20,951 18,472 18,187 
Barley 2.00.) 2.295 1,973 1,447 1,445 1,869 
Oats an Shs a ..| 13,396 14,193 13,187 12,754 13,483 
Potatoes ... wap re is 7,609 8,083 8,081 7,271 6,865 
Tobacco ... ots a ra 66 90 94 115 148 
Sugar Cane Wes hi A 858 3,022 927 1,168 764 
Grapes... See rm we 3,657 3,611 1,679 1,514 1,437 
Fruit—Citrus ... sae #. 2,709 4,010 4,799 4,735 4,827 
Other... nes Per oe 6,902 | 8,572 9,325 9,110 |+ 8,960 
Market Garden Produce fs 3,462 3,808 8,598 3,368 3,581 
Total Cultivated Holdings} 46,051 48,692 49,323 47,810 48,943 


Although the wheat area is far in excess of the maize, the number of 
holdings on which maize is grown is nearly the same, many dairy-farmers: 
crop small areas of maize for use on the farms, while much of the wheat 
acreage—possibly one-fifth—is cultivated under the “shares” system by 
which a number of growers cultivate one holding. ° 


The steady increase of tobacco-growers is a noticeable feature of the 
comparison shown above. 


VALUE oF PropucTIon. 


The average value of the principal crops, with the proportion of each 
to the total value, during the last three years, is shown in the following 
table; the values are based on prices realised on the farm and not on the 
Sydney market :— 


| Value.. Proportion per cent, 
Crop. 
| 1911. 1912. 1913. 1911, | 1912. | 1913. 
_ 
£ £ £ 
Wheat ne oon aie ...| 4,803,310 | 4,113,400 | 5,238,580 | 45°3 | 42:2 | 44:3 
Maize ove ose Bit ...| 791,050 901,470 873,300 | 8:3; 92 74 
Barley we ise an ee 13,370 28,170 61,400 1 3 5 
Oats we ise ony aaa 177,360 173,270 223,210 1:9 18 19 
Hay and straw... vee ...| 1,915,290 | 2,084,740 | 3,260,810 | 20-2 | 21:4 | 27°6 
Green food... one ak was 358,800 417,130 360,380 3°8 4:3 3-0 
Potatoes ... ors aes ..-| 658,030 500,150 338,710 | 69] 51) 29 
Sugar-cane... iis ay «| 156,500 143,620 140,920 | 1:77; 15) 1:2. 
Grapes ead ei as Ses 56,350 77,170 90,010 6 8 Ss 
Wine and brandy... oe Aa 58,880 66,590 63,670 6 7 S 
Fruit—Citrus wee ce Se 199,300 289,140 239,040 271 30 27 
of Other aes ie + 272,290 374,140 305,660 29 3°8 26 
Market-gardens ... ae ...| 333,690 357,230 369,480 3°5 36 | 31 
Other crops vas eae “a 198,840 222,600 251,620 217 2:3 2°1 
Total... vee .. | 9,493,060 | 9,748,820 |11,816,790 | 100 | 106 100 
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The value of agricultural production in the year ended March 1913, was 
the highest on record, and was due to increased production rather than to 
the enhanced values of products. 

It is apparent that the agricultural wealth of New South Wales at present 
depends mainly on the return from wheat and hay, the value of these erops 
in 1913 being £8,499,390, or 71:9 per cent. of the total. The return 
of wheat for the year ended March, 1913, shows a total crop of 32,487,336 
bushels, valued at £5,238,580. The value of maize is next in importance, 
but at a considerably lower level ; the value of fruit, and the returns from 
imarket gardens, green food, potatoes, vines, and sugar-cane are comparatively 
of much smaller value. 

”" The next statement shows the areas cultivated and the value of the 
production from agriculture, as well as the average value per acre over 
five-year periods since 1881 :— 


iod. ; v. 
(Wear ended 1st March.) | Af@8 Cultivated.| praive., | Value per acre. 
acres. £ £8. d. 
1881—1885 3,310,427 17,971,776 5 8 7 
1886—1890 4,176,834 19,229,839 412 1 
1891—1895 5,242,770 18,940,086 312 3 
1896—1900 . 9,474,285 26,003, 897 214 11 
- 1901—1905 12,183,823 30,827,138 210 7 
1906—1910. 14,121,264 39,875,810 216 6 
1911 3,381,921 9,493,060 216 2 
1912 3,629,170 9,748,820 213 9 
1913 3,737,269 11,816,790 33 3 


The highest relative value received in any year was in 1881-2, when 
the return was £4,215,268, or £7 4s. 5d. per acre. Decrease in prices, 
-not want of productiveness, caused the decline in value after 1882. The 
fall in prices, especially of wheat, was very rapid down to 1896;: for 
‘the next three years there was a very material increase; in 1900 they fell 
again to the 1896 level; but in 1902 there was a general increase ; while 
towards the close of 1903, and almost up to the close of 1903-4, the effects 
-of the adverse season were acutely felt, and prices rose to double those of 
the previous year. At the end of the 1903-4 season, when heavy crops 
began to arrive, prices again fell, but they recovered during the follow- 
ing year. The value of preduction per acre rose steadily from the year 
‘ended March, 1905, to £3 8s. 9d. in 1910, when it was the highest since 1893. 
During the succeeding two years the average value per acre decreased 
‘considerably, but for 1912-13 the increased production of agricultural pro- 
-ducts generally caused a much improved return, and the average value per 
acre has been exceeded only once during the last twenty years. 


AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE. os 
‘The average value per acre of various crops during the years 1911-13 are 
shown below in comparison with the average for the last ten years :— 


Average Values per Acre. Average value 

Crop. for 10 years, 
1911. 1912. 1913. ; 1904-13, 

Grain— £os. d. £5. a. | £ os. d. £8. dad’ 
Wheat ... eee _ oy 20 5 114 7 2 7 0 1.18 2 
Maize ... aes See oe 314 2 5 7 5 419 0 43 2 
Oats 25 6 28 9 212.5 25 7 
Hay ... sae ae ie saa 219 0 3 211 3.8 2 3.8 8 
Potatoes. .. oes ae .-f 1416 1 11 11 10 918 6 1019 8 
‘Sugar Cane... i aes «| 2719 4 27 7 9 22 19.3 2011 2 
“Vineyards. ... wes ee ...| 1417 38 19 10 0 20 14 7 165 9 
Orchards... ae isi we} 12 8 5 1719 9 14 8:3 10 7 8 
Market Gardens __.. ies 1,34 001 37 12 3 37 10 6 30 1 7 
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Wueat ACREAGE. 


in New South Wales, as in most other countries, the area devoted to 
wheat far exceeds that of any other cereal; and it is in this form of 
cultivation that the returns of the State show the greatest expansion. 
In the year ended March, 1913, the area under wheat for grain was 
9,231,514 acres, which was 60 per cent. of the whole area under culti- 
vation. The year 1897-8 may be said to mark the beginning of the 
present era of wheat-growing in the State, for it was in that year that 
the production for the first time exceeded the consumption, and left. 
@ surplus available for export. The following statement shows the area 
under wheat in the various districts in the years ended March, 1908 and 
1913 in comparison with 1898 :-— 


Area under Wheat for Grain. a Salad each 
Division. 
1898. | 1908. | 19138. | 1898. 1908. 1918. 
: 
acres, acres. acres, per cent. |per cent. /per cent. . 
Coastal... es 16,192 4,940 4,788 16 ‘4 2 
Tableland— 
Northern oe 20, 686 6,362 5,980 21 4 3 
Central ... see 80,318 62,587 83,795 8-1 45 3°7 
Southern on 22,421 4,990 | 8,145 2:2 4 “4 
Total ... ae 123,425 73,939 97,920 12°4 53 44 
Western Slopes— , 
North .., tee 59,330 172,907 276,885 60 12-4 12°4 - 
Central ... oes 102,136 273,025 379,842 10°3 19°6. 17°0: 
South ... = 198,268 274,950 492,465 19-9 19°9. 22°1 
Total ... te. 359,734 720,882 1,149,192 36°2 } 51°9 51°5 ; 
Weatern Plains ... 31,589 142,979 | 206,521 32 10:3 9°3, 
Riverina... ou 460,474 445,537 772,097 46°4 32:0 34°6- 
Western Division... 1,936 1,894 996 2 We ie Seends 
All Divisions ... 993,350 1,390,171 2,231,514 100°0 100-0 100°0 


As might be expected, the proportions of land under wheat in each 
district generally follow the same order as shown in a previous table for 
the total area under cultivation. Between 1898 and 1913, however, the 
proportions in each district changed considerably. The Tablelands, 
for instance, now include only 4:4 per cent. of the whole area, as against 
12-4 per cent. in 1898, and the Riverina 34-6 per cent., as against 464 
per cent., while the Western Slopes have increased from 36°2 per cent. 
to 51:5 per cent., and the Western Plains from 32 per cent. to 9:3 per 
cent. The largest relative increase in area has been in the Western Plains, 
where it is now nearly seven times the area of 1898; closely following 
is the North-western Slope; then Central-western and South-western Slopes. 
On the Northern and Southern Tablelands wheat-growing is declining in 
favour. The great bulk of the wheat is grown on the Western Slopes and 
in the eastern part of the Riverina, these districts together contributing’ 
over 86 per cent. of the whole. On the Coast, in the Western Division, and 
in the Central-western Plain, with the exception of the eastern fringe, the 
wheat area and the yield are very small. The expansion in the Western 
Plains is attributable to the increase around Narromine. 
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WuHeat YIELD. 


The next statement shows the yield in each ofthe above-named districts 
in the same years :— 


Yield of Grain, Average yield per acre, 
Division. SS rr ay ar 
1898, 1908, 1913. 1898-1908} 1898. 1908. 1913, 
bushels. | bushels. bushels. |bushels |bushels \bushels bushels 
Coastal ... wat 329,274 23,996 68,691 12°4 | 20-3. 49 14°3 
Tableland— a , ; 4 
Northern aa 300,215 90,728 108,691 13-8 145 14°3 18°2 
Central pee 933,296 479,404 | 1,424,329 11-6 116 77 17°0 
> Southern ae 242,556 42,176 138,199 11°9 108 B5 16°9 
Total... ...|_1,476,067| 612,308 | 1,071,219; 119| 120/831 17-0 
Western Slopes— ” - i _ 
North ... «| 1,208,859 | 1,070,344 | 3,056,994 1271 20°4 62 11-0 
_ Central «| 1,398,967 | 2,033,284 | 5,851,087 111 13°7 7:4 155 
South ... | 1,849,521 | 2,482,004 ; 8,213,470 10-1 9°3 90| 16°7 
"Total... ase 4,457,347 | 5,585,632 17,121,551 10°9 | 124 79 149 
“Western Plains ... 563,066 611,852 ; 2,702,887 8-4 178 4:3 13:1 
Riverina ... | 3,725,421 | 2,306,188 | 10,917,507 8°3 81 5-2 14°2 
Western Division 8,936 15,908 5,481 55 4°6 8-4 56 
All Divisions...] 10,560,111 | 9,155,884 32,487,336 98 10°6 66 146 


The most prolific district usually is the North-western Slope, which 
shows the highest average yield over the whole period covered by the 
table, except the Coastal Division and the Northern Tableland, where the 
-aggregate yields are not large, The Riverina and South-western Slope, 
which yield the largest aggregate, crops, control the general average for 
the State. 

‘To further illustrate the relative extent of the acreage under wheat 
for grain, and the resultant yield for 1908 and 1913, the following table 
shows the index numbers of those years in relation to 1898, which is 
‘taken as a basis, and is equal to 100:— 


Wheat Acreage. Yield. 
Division, 

1908. 1913. 1908. 1913, 
‘Coastal... a se 30°5 296 73 20°9 
"Tableland— tae ae ee co eye : = 

Northern Sia wel 30°7 28°9 30:2 36:2 
Central... oe2 age 77°9 104°3 51-4 152°6 
. Southern os wef 226 36'3 17°3 57:0 

Total oem wes 59°9 79°3 41°35 113-2 

Western Slopes-— ae 
North .., Sas arr 291-4 466°5 88'5 252 9 
Central... Pe S20 267°3 371°9 1453 418°2 
South ... ite mix 138°7 248°4 134'2 444°] 

Total ws wes 200°4 319°5 125°3 384:1 
‘Western Plains ... ot 452-1 6538 108°8 480°0 
“Riverina ... ees ae 96'8 167°7 101°9 293°1 
Western Division ote 97°8 514 178°0 61°3 

All Divisions .. mr 139°9 224°6 86°7 : 307°6 
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A great proportion of the immense area of the State, hitherto devoted 
exclusively to pastoral pursuits, consists of land which could be profitably 
utilised for agriculture, much of it being more suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat than some of the land now under crop; and the returns 
show that wheat-growing, which was formerly confined to small farmers, 
is now engaging the attention of a number of the large landholders, who 
cultivate areas of thousands of acres in extent, and use the most modern 
and effective implements and machinery for ploughing, sowing, and 
harvesting. 


WHEAT—SHARE FARMING. 


. A considerable portion of the new area which is being brought under 
wheat in New South Wales is cultivated on the shares system, especially 
in the southern portion of the State. Under this system, the owner 
leases his land to the agriculturist for a period, for the purpose of wheat- 
growing only, the farmer tenant possessing the right of running upon the 
estate the horses necessary for working the farm, and the owner the right 
of depasturing his stock when the land is not in actual cultivation. It is 
usual for the owner to provide the seed, and the tenant the labour; and up 
to a specified yield, the parties to the agreement take equal shares of the 
produce, any excess going to the farmer as a bonus. The system, how- 
ever, is subject to local arrangements. The number of acres farmed om 
the shares system in each of the last ten years is shown below: — 


Year ended March. Area. Year ended March. Area, 
acres. acres, 
1904 304,415 1909 307,750 
1905 340,015 -1910 364,579 
1906 402,234 1911 473,079 
1907 429,543 1912 616,607 
1908 348,444 1913 618,333 


Of the area cultivated on the shares system in 1912-18, 376,857 acres were 
in the Western Slopes and 171,190 acres in the Riverina Division. 


EXTeNsion OF WHEAT CULTIVATION. 


The progress of wheat-growing for many years was slow and irregular. 
Prior to 1867 the area under crop had remained almost stationary—at 
a little more than 125,000 acres; but in 1867 the acreage increased to 
175,000. Eleven years later the area reaped for grain was practically 
the same, although during the intervening period it had fluctuated some- 
what. Then more land was laid under the cereal, and in 1879 the area 
increased to 233,252 acres. In 1891, twelve years later, the acreage stood 
at 333,233 acres, although, during ‘the interval, it had reached as high 
as 419,758 acres. From 1893 onwards progress was more regular. A 
great impetus was given to the industry in 1897, when the area increased 
to 866,112 acres; in 1901 it had advanced to 1,530,609 acres, and in 
1906 to 1,939,447 acres. During the next three years the area decreased 
on account of unfavourable ploughing seasons, but it has since increased, 
and in 1912 the area—2,380,710 acres—was the highest yet recorded. 
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The area harvested for grain in 1913 exhibits a falling-off of 149,196 acres. 
This was due entirely to the largely increased area cut for hay on aecount 
of the enhanced prices ruling, as a result of dry weather and depleted fodder 
supplies. 


_ Fhe following statement shows the area under wheat for grain at in- 
tervals since 1876, together with the total production and average yield per 
acre— 


A sce ‘ ae read Yield. aan ‘; is Bnet Yield. 

24 f) u t for 

March, Grain, °F) otal Failed oTMarch.. Grain. Total. Fonda 

acres. bashels. | bushels. ; acres, bushels. | bushels. 

1876 133,609 | 1,958,640 | 14-66 1907 _| 1,866,253 |21,817,938 | 11-69 
18st 253,137 | 3,717,355 | 14°69 1908 | 1,390,171 | 9,155,884 | 6°59 
1886 264,867 | 2,733,133] 10:45 1909 1,394,086 | 15,483,276 } 11°11 
1991 333,233 | 3,649,216 | 10°95 1910 | 1,990,180: | 28,532,029 | 14°34 
1896 596,684 | 5,195,312/ 8-71 1911 | 2,128,826 | 27,913,547 | 13°1h 
1901 1,530,609 |16,173,771 | 10-56 1912 —_| 2,380,710 | 25,088,102 | 10°54 
— 1,392,070 |14,808,705 | 10-64 1913 | 2,231,514 | 32,487,386 | 14-56 
1903 | 1,279,760 | 1,585,097} 1-24 ||| ———————___——__ 
1904 | 1,561,111 [27,334,141] 17-5] || Average for 30-yearsended 1913 tert 
1905 | 1,775,955 |16,464°415 | 9-27 see ee 
1906 1,939,447 |20,737,200.| 10°69 : - . 1913| 12-08 


Despite the vicissitudes of the climate it will be seen from the above 
lable that lack of capacity to produce @ payable average has not been the 
cause of the tardiness in development of wheat cultivation. During the 
jast thirty years the average annual yield has been 11°09 bushels to the. 
acre; the average for 1913 was much above this figure. The highest 
averages recorded have been 17:51 in 1904,, and 1737 in 1887. The lowest 
was 1°24 bushels in the year 1903. During the whole period there were 
only seven seasons when the yield fell below 10 bushels per acre, the failure 
in each case being due to drouglit conditions. 


In spite of the lower averages of certain years, it may be said that 
from equal qualities of soil a better yield is now obtained than was 
realised twenty years ago-—a result due largely to extension of agricultural 
education, the use of fertilizers, and of more economical harvesting ap- 
pliances ; also to the fact that rust, smut, and other forms of disease in 
wheat have been less frequent and less general in recent years. 


During the month of June in each year inquiries as to the area under 
wheat are made at the Bureau of Statistics, the particulars for each 
grower being entered in specially prepared books, which contain details 
of the actual area under, and the production of, wheat for the previous 
season. The area likely to be harvested for grain is stated, together 
with particulars of the extent of new and fallowed land placed under 
crop. Additional information is also required as to the proportion of © 
early, mid-season, and late crops. Reports are furnished for each dis- 
triet. coneerning the condition of the crops, rainfall, and prospeets for 
the season. After being tabulated the results are published, and the 
beeks are returned to the collectors during Oetober fer revision and 
amendment if necessary. Additional particulars are entered as to. the 
actual or anticipated yields of grain and hay for each helding ; and from 
the information obtained im this manner an estimate as to the probable 
wheat harvest is issued about the middle ef December. 

The question of issuing pregress reperts during the wheat-growing 


season is reeeiving attention, ond it is probable that the pee system 
of crop. reparting will be extended. 
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PrincipaL WuHeat-Growine CounTRIES. 


A comparison of the production of this cereal in the principal wheat- 
growing countries is supplied in the following table :—’ 


State. | Produstion. | Country. Production. 

bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales . «| 32,487,386 || Russia bas oie «| 798,993,000 
Victoria eh iss «| 26,223,104 United States set +»-| 708,064,000 
Queensland .. ii aes 1,975,505 British India eae ...| 338,389,000 
South Australia... ...| 21,496,216 || France bf Va] 325,078,000 
Western Australia .. Ste 9,168,594 Austria-Hungary . .».| 252,149,000 
Tasmania ... ee wee 630,315 || Canada... sek ...| 199,236,000 
—_—— Argentine ... std ..-| 198,360,000 
Total, Australia ...| 91,981,070 || Italy bens se .»| 165,675,000 
|___________|| Germany ... ae ...| 160,180,000 
Spain ie a3 .--| 109,753,000 
New Zealand | 5,179,626 || Roumania .. ... «| 86,176,000 
Bulgaria... ak ...| 63,732,000 
United Kingdom ... ...| 87,402,000 
' Chile A Bid «| 38,581,000 
Egypt ees wie ...| 37,933,000 
Algeria sé Ses «| 27,164,000 
Japan as Pe ...| 25,680,000 


AREA SUITABLE FOR WHEAT-GROWING. 


The area suitable for wheat-growing is defined roughly as that part 
of the State which has sufficient rainfall—(a) to admit of ploughing 
operations being carried out at the right time-of the year; (6) to cover 
the growing period of the wheat plant—April to October, inclusive; and 
(c) to fill the grain during the months of September and October, or, 
in the case of districts where the rainfall in these months is light, to 
cous aoe the deficiency by the increased falls in the earlier or later 
months 


September and October are the most critical months as regards rainfall, 
being the time for the filling of the grain. Heavy soils require more rain 
than light soils, especially if the latter possess retentive subsoils. The 
nature of the soil, and considerations of elevation, temperature, evaporation, 
&c., have an important bearing on the moisture needed for wheat culture, 
and one of the most important considerations in determining the area of 
profitable wheat-growing is the seasonal distribution of the rainfall. Heavy 
falls early in the season may induce too vigorous growth, which would 
require correspondingly heavy rains in the spring or early summer. On 
the other hand, comparatively light showers, in addition to encouraging 
surface-rooting, would result in a larger proportion of evaporation than 
the falls giving about one inch at a time.’ 

The average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the western limits 
of the State, the figures ranging from a mean of about 50 inches on the 
seaboard. to 10 inches on the western boundary. 

In the early days of the industry wheat-growing was confined to the 
coastal districts, but its cultivation in these areas has been practically 
abandoned on account of the prevalence of rust, caused by excessive 
moisture, combined with the discovery that the drier districts are more 
suitable because the crop can be more easily and more cheaply grown. 

In some of the northern districts much of the land is unsuitable for 
wheat-growing, as it consists of stony, hilly country, too rough for culti- 
vation, and of black-soil plains, which bake and erack, and present 
mechanical difficulties in tillage. The rich soils of river flats musi also 
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be omitted from good wheat-growing areas, as such land has a tendency 
to produce excessive straw growth, although excellent hay can be grown 
in those localities, 

Until recently land with an average rainfall of less than 20 inches has also. 
been excluded from the area which is considered safe for profitable wheat- 
growing, With the exceptions of the coastal districts and unsuitable 
northern districts, it has been estimated that the area with an average 
annual rainfall of not less than 20 inches, suitable for wheat-growing, 
covers from 20-to 25 millions acres. 

The South Australian farmers place the annual rainfall limit at 16 
inches; but in that State the fall in many districts, though low, is more 
regular and more opportune than in New South Wales, though much is 
undoubtedly due to the more general application of advanced methods 
of cultivation in South Australia. Assuming that wheat could ke 
profitably grown in New South Wales in areas with an annual fall of 16 
inches, another 10,000,000 acres would be added to the wheat belt. 

As previously stated, however, the seasonal distribution of the rainfall 
is an important factor, and it has been found that wheat can be culti- 
vated successfully in parts of Australia with an average of 10 inches, 
provided that the falls occur during the growing period. 

On the map attached to this “ Ycar Book” are shown the experience lines 
of profitable wheat cultivation, that is, the western boundaries of the area in 
which wheat has been successfully cultivated, og determined in 1904 and 
in 1912; the western boundary of the area over which the average rainfall 
is not less than 10 inches during the wheat-growing period is also defined. 


Considerable improvement has been manifested during recent years in 
the methods of wheat culture. The old system has been altered gradually 
to accord with modern ideas, and the adoption of scientific methods has 
enabled farmers—especially in the districts of scanty rainfall—to secure 
profitable returns with a -precipitation much less than that required 
formerly. It is not surprising, therefore, that the boundary of successful 
wien production, as leid down in 1904, hag been extended further west- 
ward, 

It is estimated that the wheat belt has been increased by about 
13,430,000 acres since 1904, and this has been made possible by the 
adoption of scientific methods of cultivation. The greatest extension 
has taken place in the southern wheat areas, especially in the Riverina 
division, where the spring rainfall is more suitable than on the north- 
western plain for filling and maturing the grain. . 

South of the Murrumbidgee from 65 to 70 per cent. of the annual 
average rain falls between the beginning of April and the end of October; 
in the central wheat areas, t.e., the cenjtral western slopes and parts of 
the western.plains, the percentage of the annual means drops to between 
50 and 60, and in the northern wheat country to a range from 45 to 55 
only. 

In determining the present wheat experience line, due consideration 
hhas been given to low yields attributable to bad farming and other pre- 
ventable causes. This is a very necessary precaution, as the average 
wheat yields for the various districts do not always accurately disclose the 
possibilities of the districts. | Notwithstanding the improvement made 
during recent years in cultural methods generally, still the majority of 
the farmers do not obtain from their land anything like the results which 
are possible under good treatment. The conservation of moisture by 
fallowing aud by subsequent cultivation has not received sufficient atten- 
tion, and tha use of artificial manures should be much more general. 
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The conservation of moisture in the subsoil, by fallowing and proper 
treatment of the fallows, may carry over an equivalent of from 5 to 8 or 
10 inches of rain to supplement the falls during the growing season ; and 
the risk of failure, in the drier western districts especially, may be 
greatly diminished, if not entirely eliminated, by these means. 


It must not be concluded that the wheat line as now laid down 
will remain stationary. There are still large areas, especially in northern 
and western Riverina, admirably suited to wheat production. With the 
advance of settlement, the subdivision of large estates, and the extension 
of railway communication, there is every reason to believe that the area 
now known as the wheat belt will be extended considerably in the early 
future, provided the farmers are prepared to adopt the latest approved 
methods of cultivation. 


Dry-FARMING. 


, 


The term “ dry-farming,’’ in its general significance, is applied to any 
method founded on scientific principles for the production of crops with- 
out irrigation in arid or semi-arid districts. . 


Dry-farming methods have been practised for many years in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. The last-mentioned State is 
specially noted for the amount of grain produced in districts of scanty 
rainfall; in the mallee districts of Victoria, with an annual rainfall of 
12 to 16 inches, wheat-growing has been conducted with most successful 
results; and the prosperous condition of many towns in the dry western 
areas furnishes undoubted evidence of the success of dry-farming in New 
South Wales. It must be admitted that the advanced methods have not 
been generally adopted in this State, but conditions are steadily improv- 
ing, and the problem of effective utilisation of the dry districts is now 
attracting considerable attention in agricultural and scientific circles. 


In July, 1910, a conference was arranged by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in conjunction with the Farmers and Settlers’ Association, to 
which prominent farmers from the wheat-growing districts of this State 
were invited, to meet the experts of the Department and to discuss the 
subject of wheat-growing with special reference to dry-farming. The 
report of the conference, which has been issued as a Departmental 
Bulletin, contains discussions on the three main factors for successful 
farming in dry districts, viz., the production of suitable varieties of 
wheat, the conservation of fertility by the proper use of fertilisers and 
rotation of crops, and the conservation of soil moisture. The fixing of 
the wheat standard and transportation methods were also discussed, 
and many interesting comparisons with conditions in other wheat-pro- 
ducing countries were placed before the conference. 


According to present indications with regard to the western portion of 
the State, the best results will be obtained by combining wheat-culture with 
sheep-raising. But the Department emphasises a warning to intending 
growers that successful wheat culture under arid conditions requires a 
‘thorough knowledge, and a strenuous application, of the most modern 
methods. Experiments in dry-farming were conducted for a number of 
years at Coolabah Experiment Farm, and since 1909 at a more accessible 
site—the Nyngan Demonstration Farm. The results of the experiments 
and practical advice are readily available to interested persons on applica- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture. 


_ At the instance of the Minister for Agriculture of South Australia, 
the first Interstate Dry-farming Conference was held at Adelaide in 
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Mareh, 1911. Representatives of New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, and South Australia attended, and the following recommendations 
were passed ;— 
1. The appointinent of an Agricultural Board of Advice to consist 
of three official representatives of each Australian State. 


2. That such Board decide on a common basis of scientific investiga- 
tion and a common plan of experiment. 


3. That the data collected by the Board and the results of experi- 
ments be published by the respective Governments. 


4. That the above resolutions be conveyed to the State Governments, 
and each be urged to make necessary arrangements to carry 
them into effect. 


The recommendations of the conference are still under consideration. 


VanrieTIEs oF WHrEaT. 


Since 1897 Goverment agricultural experts have been trying to deter- 
mine the varieties of wheat most suitable for the various districts, and 
to secure new types which will return the best milling results under local 
conditions. It is gratifying to record that their efforts have been attended 
with marked success. 

In connection with this branch of agricultural science the name of the 
late William J. Farrer, Wheat Experimentalist of the Department of Agri- 
culture of New South Wales has become world-famous. His efforts were 
directed towards the production of new varieties of greater milling value 
and more resistant to rust than the old. Farrer wheats, which rank amongst 
the most prolific grain varieties, are largely .cultivated throughout the 
State; and he and his successors have proved that Australia can produce 
strong white wheat equal in flour production to the old varieties, and equal 
in strength to the famed standard Manitoba wheat which had hitherto 
been imported for blending with Australian soft wheats. Such importa- 
tion has been abandoned in,this State, and it is the intention of the 
Sydney Chamber of Commerce to make a special standard under the name 
of “New South Wales Strong White,’”’ so that New South Wales is likely 
to become an exporter rather than an importer of strong wheat. 

Wheat experiments are conducted at the Cowra Experiment Farm, 
as headquarters, and at the Hawkesbury College and Wagga, Bathurst, 
Glen Innes, Nyngan, and Yanco Farms. At Nyngan tests are made to 
determine the suitability of the different varieties for cultivation in dry 


‘areas. The work at each farm consists of :— 


1, Pedigree plots of the main varieties grown on the farm. 
. Crossbreds in course of fixation for local conditions of soil and 
climate. 
3. A.“‘Stud Variety Trial,’’ including all standard varieties, newly- 
introduced wheats, and samples sent for identification. - 


4, “Stud Bulks’’ to provide seed for planting the farm areas which 
supply seed wheat for sale. 


Miniinc Quarries of New Sout Waves WHEs?. 


The Department of Agriculture has recently published the results of 
an investigation regarding the variations in the strength and gluten- 
content of New South Wales wheats during the last thirteen years; and 
very interesting information regarding the milling quality of the various 
classes of wheat has thus become available. 
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For the purposes of the investigation, tests were made of seven classes, 
which represent fairly the typical wheats grown in New South Wales:— 


1. Farrer wheats, strong flour varieties, including such crosses as 
Bobs, Comeback, Jonathan, Cedar, and similar varieties, as 
well as Departmental crosses not at present in general cultiva- 
tion, 


2. Farrer wheats, weak flour varieties, including Federation, Bunyip, 
Jade, Bayah, Plover, and other varieties, as well as Departmental 
crosses not in genera] cultivation. 


3. Local soft wheats.—farmers’ wheats, of the Purple Straw and 

Steinweidel type, which are being gradually replaced by the 

. stronger varieties, but which still constitute the bulk of the 

_ wheat produced in New South Wales, as will be seen on com- 
parison with the F.A.Q. wheats. 


4. Wheats at the Royal Agricultural Society's Show—strong white 

class—which are confined practically to the two Farrer wheats— 

“Bobs and Comeback—although before 1908 this class was not so 
rigidly defined, and included other grain of lower flour strength. 


5. Wheats at Royal Agricultural Society’s Show—‘‘soft white” 
elass—including both the local soft wheats (No. 3 Supra) and the 
Farrer weak-flour varieties (No. 2). 


6. F.A.Q. wheat—part of the sample taken annually by the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce for the convenience of shippers, and 
representing the fair average quality of the wheat grown in the 
State. 


7. Millers’ Flour including typical samples from both Sydney and 
country millers. 


The figures under the term “strength” in the table below indicate the 
number of quarts of water required by 200 Ib. of flour to make a dough of 
the proper consistency for baking, and it is to be understood that a high 
figure means not only more loaves from the quantity of flour, but loaves 
of better texture, lighter, and more nutritious. The figures under 
‘‘gluten’’ are the percentages of dry gluten in the flour. 

The particulars are for the eight years ended March, 1918; the average 
relates to the period 1900-13, except for the wheat at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Show, 1905-12, and the f.a.q. 1906-13. The grain produced 
during the seasons 1908-10 was exceptionally high in both strength and 
gluten, and for this reason the averages have been inflated in all cases. 


Class of Wheat 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1912. | 1912. | ra1s. | Average 
1 
{ t 
Farrer wheats, strong flour Strength | 522 | 50°09 | 52°6 | 54°5 | 619 | 63°2 | 52°5 | 533 52°61 
Varieties. Gluten | 16°] | 115 | 156 | 16°9 | 14°71 | 18-2] 13°8 | 145 | 14°28 
Farrer wheata, weak flour Strength | 46° | 47°3| 47:1 | 49°5 | 475) 471 | 468 | 470 4715 
Varieties. Gluten | 12°8 | 102] 15°0 | 17°8| 121 | 183 | 126) 122) 13°38 
Farrer wheats, all kinds .. .. Strength | 49°77 | 49°8 | 50°8 | 53°4 49°7 | 49°9 | 49°83 | 48-4 50°87 
Gluten | 14-7 | 111 | 164) 17°1 | 18-4 | 18°3 | 132% | 146 198 
Local soft’ wheats .. i .. Strength | 458) 46-9 | 465 | 48°7 | 49°1 | 45°8 | 44°9 | 450 | 4621 
Gluten | 10°2 | 92 | 13-4 | 12°3 | 14-2] 11°38] 104] 118] 1121 
Wheats at R. A. S, Show Strength | 48°5 | 48-4 | 52°5 | 525 | 50°0 | 53-4 | 527 | 53-1 | 50°96 
Strong white, Gluten | 11°0 93 | 122 | 119] 13°8 | 12°5 | 13°4 15°3 12°04 
‘Wheats at BR. A. 8. Show Streneth | 45°7 | 45°4 | 46-4 | 492] 47°83] 47-0 | 452 | 47-0 | 46°54 
Sott white. Gluten | 9°3| 83] 102; 86] 121] 110] 106] 11:2] 10°16 
¥.A.Q. for New South Wales .. Strength | 45°56 | 461 | 48°5 | 48°0 | 48:0 | 45°0 | 45-0 | 46°0) 46°51 
Gluten | 102| 9-4] 10°6 | 122] 10°4 | 102[ 11-9] 119] 10°85 
‘Millers’ flour www. g, Strangth | 47-4] 48°0 | 49°9 | 40-9] 49:6 | 46°7 | 47-9] 47-4 | 48.23 
Ghiten o'7 99 | 146 | 15°86 | 10% 98 | 1i4 |] 124! 30°98 
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IncREASE IN THE WHEat YIELD. 


It has been shown that the area under wheat for grain is 2,231,514 acres, 
which is a very insignificant portion of the total area available; and even 
this small area is not worked as profitably as it might be. Compared 
with the principal wheat-growing countries of the world, an average yield 
of 1456 bushels per acre is very small, as will be seen from the table below. 
The average shown are based on the latest available returns :— 


Country. aves Country. i 
peracre. per saad 
bushels. bushels. 

United Kingdom... a «| 29°13 | India 12°12 
Germany... «| 83 68 |} Italy vee eee] 14710 
France fe a ve 1 20-03 || Russia —.., 10°23 
Hungary. 2. | 19-87 |) Argentine ... 11-61 
United States we eee) 15°46 | Canada 20°42 


— 


A bare statement of average is, however, not entirely conclusive, as 
the relative cost of production should also be taken into consideration. 


Moreover, in the older countries, the efforts of farmers are more con- 
centrated, and more intense cultivation is necessary. In New South Wales, 
wherever agriculturists have confined their operations to a restricted 
area, and have made systematic efforts to till the soil completely, their 
returns have been much greater than those obtained by imperfect cultiva- 
tion of areas which are beyond the capacity of the holder’s teams and 
implements. 


The crude methods of farming practised on many of the outlying 
districts are steadily improving, and it is reasonable to expect 
that the yield will be considerably increased. The lack of system in 
farming is almost necessarily prevalent amongst pioneers in new coun- 
tries. In many instances the settlers have begun with insufficient capital 
end with very little practical knowledge; and there are probably very few 
places where persons without capital could have succeeded so well as in 
this State. 


The possibilities of New South Wales are great; and if only a quarter 
of the area favourable for growing wheat were cultivated on scientific 
lines there would be a much greater surplus available for export, after 
satisfying all local demands. There is a very large market for bread- 
stuffs in the United Kingdom, the average annual import during the 
last five years having been 212 million bushels, of which, on the average, 
only between 5 and 6 million bushels per annum have been received 
from this State. Were the farmers to grow the wheats most in demand in 
Great Britain, there should be very.little of the year’s crop unsold, and little 
risk of the local price falling so low as to be unprofitable. There is also an 
increasing demand for Australian wheat in the markets of the East. 


FaL.Lowine. 


The last five seasons have furnished excellent object lessons as to the 
benefits to be derived from a proper system of fallowing, from the intelli- 
gent working of the land, and from the judicious use of fertilisers. From 
almost every district reports indicate that, notwithstanding the dry 
conditions prevailing during practically the whole period of growth, the 
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average yield on fallowed and properly cultivated land has ranged from 
20 to 43 bushels per acre. The general average yield suffers by reason 
of the large proportion of poor crops on stubble land, and farmers 
generally should: adopt. other methods of cultivation since it has heen 
proved by practical experience that fallowed and properly-worked land 
will give far better results than a much larger area of stubble land. 


Striking examples are shown in the subjoined comparison of results 
obtained per acre in various districts during 1913-14 :— 


ea Highest Yield— General Averege 

District iexpenment Pibik Yield for district. 
bush. Ib. bush. Ib. 
Craboon (Leadville) 1.0... 43. 8 12 14 
Gulgong ... 26s 625 ti 34. —«C«*6 ll 5 
Mudgee ... waa ds ad 31 52 14 «#11 
Boggabri ... Ae aa ea 31 7 ll 52 
Grong Grong... te a 30 49 ll 9 
Milbrulong (Lockhart) ... es 30 33 15 33 
Germanton ste a Es 28 49 10 28 
Ringwood (Corowa) ... a 37 20 16 50 


* Perhaps no better illustration of the necessity for fallowing can be given 
than the results of the experiment at Nelungaloo, in the Bogan Gate 
district. In this case half of the area was fallowed in accordance with 
rules laid down by the Department of Agriculture, the other half being 
ploughed just prior to seeding, a practice, unfortunately, only too 
frequent in the State. The average yields obtained per acre are shown 
below for each variety of wheat grown :— : 


Variety of Wheat. On Fallowed Areas.) OF Aon ewes 

bush. Ib bush. Ib 
Rymer was 27 «9 1515 
Yandilla King ... aus ats 22° 38 13 36 
Bayah ... Hag ae ies 22 2 12 57 
Comeback we a est 18 45 9 42 
Bunyip... se ee i, 13 29 6 36 
Marshall’s No. 3... ses i 23 21 14 25 
Federation se ia ae 23 «35 13° 2 


It is hardly necessary to comment on the above figures. They show very. 
clearly that a system of fallowing will ensure a good harvest even in a 
bad season. 

Farmers’ Wheat Experiment Plots have been conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture for the last five seasons, so that a comparison of the results 
obtained with the average yield for the State should prove of interest :— 


Season. State Average. mae Atk 
bush, Ib. bush. Ib. 
1909-10 14 20 24 23 
1910-11 * 13 («7 18 45 
1911-12 10 32 20 17 
1912-13 14 34 24 8 
1913-14 ll 62 21 3 

Average for 5 years 12 44 21 43 
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Prrczs or Wurat. 


The price of wheat is subject to continuous fluctuation, as shown in the 
following table, which gives the average rates ruling in the Sydney market 
in the months of February and March of each year since 1865. These 
figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a gradual reduction in the value of 
-the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the lowest of the series. In 
1896, however, owing to a decrease in the world’s supplies, the price rose 
considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation in Australasia. Until 
a few years ago, with a deficiency in the local production, the price in 
Sydney was generally governed by the rates obtained in the neighbouring 
Australian markets where a surplus was produced. These, again, are now 
determined by the figures realised in London, which are usually equal to 
those ruling in Sydney, plus freight and charges. The prices in the follow- 
ing table are for an imperial bushel of 60 lb., and, being for new wheat, are 
slightly below the average for the year :— 


Year. | February. | March, Year. February. | March. Year. February. | March, 
per bushel.|per bushel. per bushel, lear bushel, | lper bushel.!per bushel, 
sa. d, a de s. d, | 8. d. s dis d. 
1365 | 9 6 | 9 7E| Iss | 5 5 | & 6 1898 40| 40 
1966 | 8 441 & O 1883 BR) 5 2 1899 2 h/ 29 
1967 | 43 |4 4 1884 43/43 190 | 29 | 28 
ises | 56 9 | 5 9 1885 310} | 3 7%|| 1901 2 27 
169 |.4 9 | 410 1886 4 3/4 5 1902 32] 3 QB 
1870 | 5 0 | 5 14] 1887 310 | 311 1908 * * 
1871 | 5 7k| 5 9 1888 3 6 | 3 64)| 1904 3 04| 38 Of 
1872 | 5 Ob] 5 3 1889 49|5 8 1905 3 44) 3 38 
1873 | 5 I | & 84|| 189 | 36 | 3 6 1906 3 | 3 24 
1874 | 6 9-| 6 1h]| 1891 3 74 | 3 10 1907 3 07 | 3 14 
1875 | 4 74| 4 6 1892 49/49 1908 | 4 4 | 4 5h 
is7¢ | 5 1k| 5 6 | 1893 | 3 6] 3 6 ros «| 4 og! 4 64 
- £77: | 6 «1E| 6 6 1894 211.) 2 8 igo | 4 «8 | 4 
1878 | 6 14| 5 74) 1895 27/27 1911 3 721 9 5 
36m | 5 0 | 4 il 1996 | 4 43) 4 5 1912 | 3 OF 3 S& 
1390 | 4 8 | 49 1897 48 | 4 Bil 1913 3 6k) 37 
1ss1 | 4 1 | « 3 


*No gales, 


As to recent years prices did not vary greatly in 1899, 1900, and 
1901; there were no quotations in 1903, owing to the almost universal 
failure of the 1902-3 crop; in 1908 and 1909 the prices were higher thar 
in any year since 1897; in 1910 they were lower than in 1909, but other- 
wise were better than in any year since 1898. During the period 1911-13 
the prices were much lower than those of the previous three years. - 
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The average values of English and imported wheat for the years 1910, 
1911, and 1912 are shown below :— 


Average Value per Quarter. 
Country. 

roo, | IL. | 1912. 

8. d. s. a. s. d. 
Australia .., _ ae »| o& 2 34 (10 38 5 
Canada... oe ie | 36 9 34 10 35 2 
United States ... ter .| 37 3 34 9 33 9 
India eit = Mdina Sc <s 35 5 33°«7 37:—«*O 
Argentine ites a | 8411 33.4 35 6 
Russia... Ses mins | 35 7 33 4 37 «6 
United Kingdom Z -| 31 8 31 8 34 9 


The comparison shows that the price of Australian wheat was generally 
higher than that of any other country from which large consignments were 
received, é 

Cost or Growing anp Exportinc WHEAT. 

The cost of raising wheat depends upon the size of the holding, as a 
large farm with first-class agricultural appliances can be worked at 
a very much lower proportionate cost than a small area. An estimate of 
the cost of growing wheat should include rent, or interest on :purchase- 
money of land, and carriage to the market. Careful inquiries show that 
in New South Wales, taking into account the producing factors, such as 
the proportion of lands veriously prepared and sown, the proportion of 
crops harvested by different methods, average railway and other freights, 
but excluding interest on capital, rent, &., the cost of landing wheat in 
Sydney may be assumed at ls. 7d. to 2s. per bushel with a 10-bushel 
crop. With the increased use of improved machinery, the average cost 
may be much reduced, and the cost of harvesting a 10-bushel crop with 
a harvester is less than 6d. per bushel if carried out by contract labour. 
The freight to Sydney and other freight and selling charges to the Sydney 
market are assessed at 44d. per bushel. 

As estimated for wheat farms on large areas with a minimum expendi- 
ture per acre, the average cost includes initial expenses for seed, for 
ploughing, harrowing, sowing, rolling, &c.; then the cost of gathering 
the crop, stripping, winnowing, bagging, &c.; the cost of these opera- 
tions averages from 20s. to 21s. per acre, to which must be added the 
expenditure for transporting the crop from the farm to the market, 
including road haulage and train transport. These initial charges would 
naturally vary with conditions—with the size of the farm, the type of 
machinery, and distance from market—but for a 10-bushel crop might, 
be approximately assessed at £1 5s. per acre. : 

But apart from these initial charges is to be considered the cost of placing 
the product on the London market, for since wheat is a world product with 
a world market, of which London is the pivot, this cost affects selling 
Priees. It ineludes charges for freight, transhipment, insurance, selling 
charges, and varies also with the type of vessel and other conditions, but 
always assists to raise the cost by another 1s. per bushel, approximately. 


Gravinc, HanpLinc, aND MarketTInG WHEAT. 


The development of the wheat industry is largely dependent upon the 
facilities for economical transportation to the world’s markets; and atthe 
present time, when combined efforts are being made by scientists and 
practical farmers to extend the cultivation and improve the quality of 
the wheat, the co-operation of the commercial and transport agencies by 
the introduction of improved methods of grain handling is necessary for 
the success of the industry. 
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Grading. 


Australian wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single stan- 
dard known as f.a.q.—that is, fair average quality. In New South Wales 
the standard is fixed annually by a committee of members of the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce and two Government representatives. Samples 
obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed’ on McGuirk’s Patent 
Scale, and an average struck, which is used as a standard in all wheat 
export transactions, ; 

The proportion of six different grades of wheat, as well as the amount 
of broken and pinched grain, oats, whiteheads, etc., in a standard bushel 


from the wheat-producing districts of New South Wales for the last four 
harvests, were as follows :— 


Harvest, 
Grade. 

10-11. | 19g | rozas. | 1pis-ad, 

lb. oz lb. oz. lb. oz. 1b. oz, 
3°25 millimetre mesh aes 1 125 0 55 0 0 0 0 
300, | wl 5 10-25 2 65 0 11°75 17 
275 sy, 7 wt 1300 12 9-4 7 0 10 85 
2°50 ” yy vel 14 115 18 1371 22 1% 20 14°75 
225 =, a we) 20-155 19 8-8 24:15°75 | 23 2:25 
200 =, 35 ee 2 15 5 29 5 3 5 0 
Broken and pinched grain.. 20 2 1:2 1 8 2 8 
Oats, whiteheads, &c. 1 3:25 0 86 0 12 0 75 

62 4 6l 8 62 4 64 0 


The f.a.q. standard of New ‘South Wales for the-1913-14 harvest has been 
fixed at 64 Ib. per bushel; of Victoria, at 623 lb.; of South Australia, at 
614 Ib.; and of Western Australia, at 61 lb. per bushel. 

The chief objection raised by wheat-growers to this method of grading 
on a single standard is that it discourages the cultivation of grain of 
superior quality which does not command a price commensurate with 
its greater value as compared with wheat which just reaches the standard. 
Moreover, it is stated that the weight of the grain is not a true indication 
of its quality, the standard of which varies according to the purposes 
for which it is required. 

_ The following comparison shows the standard in New South Wales 
for each season since 1898-9, and the date on which it was fixed in each 
year :— 


| 
Year, Date Fixed. Standard. |; Year. Date Fixed. Standard. 
. Ib. Ib. 
1898-1899 23rd Feb., 1899 61 1906-1907 24th Jan., 1907 62} 
1899-1900 23rd = ,, 1900 61 1907-1908 24th ,, 1908 623 
1900-1901 21st ,, 1901 61 1908-1909 22nd ,, 1909 614 
1901-1902 27th Jan., 1902 614 1909-1910 Bist ,, 1910 62 
1902-1903 | None fixed—drought. 1910-1911 | 13th Feb., 1911 62} 
1903-1904 | 28th Jan., 1904 61 1911-1912 Ist ,, 1912 614 
1904-1905 19th ,, 1905 595 1912-1913 31st Jan., 1913 623 
1905-1906 24th Jan., 1906 62 | 1913-1914 19th Jan., 1914 64 


Methods of Transport. 

Under the present system of transport the wheat is bagged on the farm 
and brought to the nearest railway station, whence, if for export, it is 
carried in bags by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations 
the Railway Department has erected sheds, and ‘a small charge is made 
to the farmers for storage. At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the 
grain ships are loaded, grain sheds and bag elevators have been provided. 
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This system has many disadvantages, apart from the cost of bags and 
the great amount of labour required for handling grain in bags, In 
the event of a large yield considerable loss is caused by delays at 
country railway stations, especially where the shed accommodation is 
insufficient and the stacks are exposed to damage by rain as well as pests; 
and the supply of rolling-stock is inadequate, as the space at Sydney 
is too limited for the speedy manipulation of the trucks. 

A: contrast to these methods is found in the United States, Canada, 
Russia, and Argentine, where wheat is handled in bulk. In Canada, 
for example, the grain is brought from the farms and stored in a 
loose condition in elevators at country railway stations pending trans- 
port by rail to large terminal elevators in the trading and shipping 
centres. On depositing the grain in the country elevator the farmer 
may obtain a certificate of its weight and quality; this certificate is 
guaranteed by the Government, and practically has legal currency in 
the Dominion. The grain elevators ‘and warehouses in operation in 
Canada under Government license during the year ended 31st August, 
1918, numbered 2,856. In the Western Grain Division there were 2,273 
public country elevators and 87 warehouses capable of holding 70,923,650 
bushels, and 23 terminal and milling elevators with a capacity of 31,080,000 
bushels; in the Eastern Division there were 23 transfer elevators of a capacity 
of 25,220,900 bushels, making a total of 2,356 elevators capable of holding 
1274 million bushels of grain. Tho rapid expansion of the elevator system 
may be seen by a comparison with the figures for the year 1900-1, when 
there were only 523 elevators, with a total capacity of less than 19 million 
bushels, 

In the United States the elevator system is used for grain shipped 
from the Atlantic Coast, but in the Pacific Coast region the grain is 
still handled in bags. A great obstacle to the introduction of the elevator 
sxstem in the latter region, as in Australia, has been the difficulty regard- 
ing marine insurance, as it hay not been considered safe to load a vessel 
with bulk grain for the long sea voyage to Europe. The distance is 
about the same as from Australia, but will be considerably shortened by 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 

In 1910, however, a project was reported for the establishment in the 
Pacific Coast region of a line of elevators for coastwise trade, which is 
rapidly increasing, while the foreign’ exports have declined. The ex- 
planation for this change in the direction of the trade is as follows :— 
The four States which constitute the Pacific Coast region are Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and California. In California grain production is 
giving place to other forms of agriculture, and many grain ranches which 
formerly produced large quantities of wheat have been divided into small 
fruit and vegetable farms. In consequence of this diversity of industry 
and the rapid growth of population, a large and increasing proportion 
of the surplus grain of the other three States is required for consump- 
tion in California, and the quantity available for foreign export has 
decreased. 

In California the grain is handled in sacks; and of the production in the 
adjacent States only a comparatively small proportion is as yet handled 
by the elevator system, the greater part being bagged as in California. 
As a general rule it may be stated that elevators have been adopted to the 
east, and the sack system applies west, of the Rocky Mountains. There 
is no part of the country where the systems are worked in conjunction. 

In comparing the systems of Canada and the United States with the 
Australian it must be noted that in America, on account of the great 
‘distances of the wheat areas from the commercial and shipping centres, 
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the grain must be handled several times and conveyed by rail from 1,200 
to 3,000 miles; whereas in Australia the wheat districts are, in most 
eases, in proximity to the eoast. The advantage of Australia in this 
respect, however, is modified by the longer sea distance from the European 
markets, 

: Comparative Rates of Freight. 


The extra cost to Australia for freight to the United Kingdom will be 
seen in the following comparison. Freight charges, however, vary con- 
siderably throughout the year, and the averages given below—based on 
monthly quotations appearing in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News—indicate 
that the charges during 1913 were much below those for 1912 for each 
country except Australia :— 


Average Freight Average Freight 
Country. per ton (2,949 1b.) Country. - per ban (2,240 Ib.) 
: 1912. 1913. wiz, | 4913. 

United States— 8. d 8. d. || Russia— a da s. d. 
San Francisco Pe 2 ae 4 eee Odessa ..| 1 2 9 10 
New York ... | 10 9 8 11 | India— 

Argentine— Bombay 21 5| 17 9 
Upper River Plate...) 24 5]. 18 10 Karachi 20 6; 17 3 
Lower River Plate...| 22 9 | 16 11 || Australia 29 3) 31 3 
Bahia Blanca . | 2 6] 21 43 


This statement emphasises the necessity of adopting in Australia 
the most economical method of bandling grain to compensate for the 
high cost of ocean transport as compared with the cost to other wheat- 
producing countries. The rates from all the ports shown above are much 
lower than from Australia, and the cost of insurance is also less in pro- 
portion to the length of the sea journey. 


Bulk Handling in Australa, 


The question of introducing the bulk-handling system has been the 
subject of many inquiries and investigations in Australia, but up to the 
present no satisfactory plan has been arranged. : 

In 1909 a report was presented to the Parliament of South Australia 
by a Commission appointed to inquire into the marketing of wheat in 
that State. As regards bulk-handling, the Commissioners found a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion. The chief advantages claimed were— 
saving in use of bags; cheaper: handling between farm and wharf; 
expeditious loading of boats and cheaper sea freights; expeditious use of 
railway rolling-stock ; prevention of waste; higher prices through grading 
and better cleaning. The principal objections against the adoption of 
this system were —its great initial cost; unsuitability of vessels used 
for carrying wheat; uncertainty as to whether grain can be carried 
satisfactorily in bulk from Australia; insufficient quantity exported to 
justify the installation of the system; hostile. attitude of shippers; and 
the limited number of foreign ports possessing facilities for handling 
wheat in bulk. 

After weighing the evidence placed before them, the Commissioners 
found that they would not be justified in recommending its immediate 
installation on account of the unfriendly attitude of the shippers, the 
fact that the securing of adequate shipping provisions would take a 
considerable time, and the need for completely demonstrating that 
no substantial difficulty would arise with regard to insurance, convey- 
sneo on the ocean, condition of the grain, rates of sea freights, delivery 
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‘at the other end, and the price obtainable for graded wheat. They recom- 
mended, hewever, that a small equipment be provided at the Outer Har- 
bour, Port Adelaide, to facilitate the conduct of experimental shipments by 
the Government and by private experters. This would enable the inter- 
ested parties to become familiarised with the advantages of the system, 
and prepare the way for its gradual extension or complete adoption, ss 
hight seem advisable. The installation of these facilities is now proceed- 
ing, and the experiments will be watched with interest throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


The matter of initial cost, or, more correctly, the uncertainty as to 
whether there would be a substantial saving after paying working 
‘expenses and interest on capital, has undoubtedly been the main factor 
against the introduction of bulk-handling. It is interesting te note, 
in connection with this phase of the question, that the South Aus 
tralian Commission estimated that, apart from other advantages, the 
saving to the farmers in the use of bags alone would range from £40,000 
to £60,000 on the basis of a harvest of 20 million bushels. It is con- 
tended, however, that the value of thé bags is taken into consideration 
by the buyers, and that bagged wheat commands a higher price. 


As regards the construction of terminal elevators, New South Wales 
possesses an advantage over South Australia inasmuch as all the wheat in 
this State is shipped at one port—Sydney—while in South Australia over- 
sea vessels were loaded at as many as thirteen ports in the 1910 season. 
The cost of land for a terminal elevator and the requisite shunting area for 
the speedy manipulation of railway rolling-stock would be enormous m a 
city like Sydney; but in evidence before the Decentralisation Commission, 
in 1911, it was pointed out that if the system were installed in conjunetion 
with the decentralisation of railway traffic, land could be acquired at a 
new centre at a comparatively low cost. 

The provision of railway rolling-stock suiteble for carrying bulk grain 

would be a large item in the initial cost. In Australia, wool and live 
stock constitute a very large proportion of the goods traffic; for these 
classes of goods grain cars would be useless, and the construction of 
separate cars for each industry would considerably augment the railway 
expenditure. It has been suggested, therefore, that for the first few 
years of the initiation of bulk handling, bags should be used on the farm 
and for the carriage of grain by rail. 
' In reference to the unsuitability of vessels, a noticeable feature of the 
wheat export trade, during the period which has elapsed since the South 
Australian report was made, has been the substitution of steamers for 
sailing vessels, which are not practicable for cargoes in bulk. The pro- 
portion of wheat now carried in sailing vessels in very small; and in the 
construction of a large number of steamers which have emtered the 
Australian trade during recent years, shipowners have evinced remarkable 
readiness to provide for special requirements. For these reasons this 
objection should not prove a serious obstacle to the installation of bulk- 
handling. Experiments have been conducted to determine whether grain 
ean be carried satisfactorily in bulk to Europe, and a number of trial ship- 
ments by steamer from Sydney have arrived in England in excellent 
condition. 


The Department of Agriculture of New South Wales is continuously 
collecting information regarding the various aspects of this important 
question; and during 1910 inquiries were made regarding marine insurance 
of bulk shipments. Information obtained from the individual insurance 
companies in Sydney showed that the companies generally were reluctant 
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to cover the risk of bulk cargoes per sailing ships, but there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining insurance against ordinary sea risk of grain 
shipped per steamer. 

With regard to facilities for bulk-handling at ports to which our wheat 

is sent, information was obtained by the Agent-General for New South 
Wales in 1908, which showed that all the English ports to which wheat 
is shipped, receive it in bulk as well as in bags; and at nearly all the 
principal docks there are elevators, by which wheat arriving in bulk can 
be unloaded with greater rapidity and at less expense than grain in bags. 
On the other hand, the railway possessed no facilities for handling grain 
in bulk, and wheat requiring railway transport had to be bagged at the 
port. The quantities of imported wheat handled by the railways, how- 
ever, was comparatively small. Shipowners preferred wheat to be sent 
in bulk on accofint of the economy of space and the more rapid discharge, 
but the merchants preferred the system of shipping in bags. Their chief 
reason was, apparently, that wheat in bags is weighed in small lots of 
about 4 bushels, and on each occasion the merchant gets the benefit 
of the draft required to turn the scale; whereas bulk wheat is weighed 
in lots of 1 ton or more. However,*no objection had been made by 
merchants handling Argentine wheat, which has somewhat similar 
characteristics to the Australian, and which is brought to England in 
bulk in large and increasing quantities. Wheat is also received in bulk 
from Russia, United States, and Canada. At several ports in Great 
Britain special railway waggons for bulk ‘transportation have recently 
been built. 
_ A Royal Commission was appointed in New South Wales in 1911 to 
inquire into the cost of living in relation to prices of the principal 
articles of food and in relation to production, transport, export trade, 
&c. Within the scope of this inquiry the subject of bulk-handling of 
grain has been included. 

In reporting on the elevator system generally the representative of the 
New South Wales Government in the United States, considers that it is 
undoubtedly the only system by which grain may be handled properly, as it 
obviates the necessity of handling the grain in sacks, besides being much 
quicker in every process. It also allows of the proper grading and cleaning 
oe grain. The principal advantages of the system are summarised as 
ollows :— 


1. The immense saving in labour, time, and cost of handling the grain; 
terminal elevators in America receive, unload, store the grain for, 
any period up to ten days, and load it into ships for a charge equal 
to one farthing per bushel. 


2. The saving in shipping charges by the reduction of the time occupied 
in loading and unloading, and the consequent reduction in harbour 
and wharfage dues, as well as in the ship’s charter time. 


8. The reduction of the area of water frontage and wharfage accom- 
modation necessary, owing to the expedition in loading and un- 
loading. 


4, The expedition in unloading railway cars, thus doing away with the 
congestion at the terminal point, and releasing the cars with much 
greater celerity than is possible at present. 


5. The avoidance of the loss now accruing in handling by the leakage 
from torn sacks. : 

6. The absolute security of the grain during transportation, from any 
condition of weather, by its being in rainproof cars, these cars also 
preventing any possibility of pilfering. 
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%. The ease of cleaning and grading grain, thus saving carriage on 
dirt as well as sacks. 


8. The saving to the farmer of the cost of providing sacks every season. 
9. The abolition of the man-killing work of handling grains in sacks. 


10, The placing of our grain upon the London market in better condition 
sby reason of its being cleaned and graded, the saving of the hand- 
ling operations at that end, and the securing of better competition 
among the buyers (at present many of the buyers deal only in grain 
coming to the Continent in bulk), 


More recently the Government obtained a report regarding bulk handling 
of wheat from the President of the Burrell Engineering and Construction 
Company, of Chicago, U.S.A. As a result of his investigations, Mr. Burrell 
considers that an elevator system is essential for the welfare of the wheat- 
growers and the consumers, he yearly production cannot yet be compared 
with that of the United States or of Canada, but during recent years the 
annual output has increased rapidly, and owing to the good quality of the 
soil and the favourable weather conditions, large additional wheat tracts 
are being continually developed. Even now the output is far beyond the 
stage necessitating a bulk-handling system. 


In order to inaugurate the system on an economic basis it was recom- 
mended that two terminal elevators be erected, one at Sydney and one at 
Newcastle. One thousand box cars of a similar type would be required to 
transport the grain from the country railway stations, at which it was 
suggested that elevators, ranging from 50,000 to 200,000 bushels in capacity, 
should be erected by the farmers on a co-operative basis. The approximate 
cost of initiating the system is as follows :— 


£ 
‘ 1 Terminal elevator at Sydney ae as 3 -« 163,000 
1 3 $ Newcastle .. 23 oe -. 70,000 
{ 1,000 Box cars .. fe as oan me sik .- 300,000 
3,000 feet of belt galleries at Sydney one sie .- 21,500 


£554,500 


Should the Government decide to erect country elevators also, the cost 
would be increased by £300,000, made up as under :— 


£ 
5 Elevators—capacity, 200,000 bushels Pe i .. 88,000 
10 53 FA 100,000, os ae .. 134,000 
10 3 3 50,000 _ Si, Ae aa .. %8,000 
£300,000 


MAIZE. 


Maize ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South Wales; 
but its cultivation is small in contrast to that of wheat, although thirty- 
seven years ago there was very little difference in the areas under each 
cereal. ‘In 1881 the area under maize was half that under wheat; now it 
is less than one-twelfth. 


This cereal is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where 
both soil and climate are peculiarly adapted for its growth. On the table- 
land also good results accrue, but as the land rises in elevation so the 
average yield per acre proportionately decreases; although, in compensa- 
tion, the grain produced is of. more enduring quality for. export and_ 
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storage. The following statement shows the distribution of the area under 
maize for grain during the season, 1912-13, with the production and average 
yield in each district :-— 


Area under maize for grain. | Yield. 

ee Tota), | Proportion in| Total. Per acre. 

Coastal— acres, per cent. bushels. bushels. 
North .. oon mF s{ 61,613 34°9 2,261,946 36-7 
Hunter and Manning cals | 38,030 216 1,242,310 32°7 
Camberland . ae aa ee 2,699 15 50,548 18°7 
South .. een awe bas sai 11,518 6°5 330,405 28°7 
Total ... or +| 113,860 64°5 3,885,709 34:1 
ee d— 16,908 9°6 361,997 214 
Genival i oe ne a 12,147 69 175,207 15°0 
Southern ay Ee a | 1,406 8 24, 168 172 
Total... ane on 30,461 Loe 561,373 ats 
Weatern Slopes... i sae so 31,377 17°8 654,456 209 

Western Plains, Riverina, and 

Western Division... sie wee 773 4 10,452 13°5 
All Divisions... Pe -4| 176,471 100°0 5,111,990 29°0 


a 


The North Coast, the most important maize-growing district in the State, 
yielded in 1918 over 44 per cent. of the total production, the average yield 
being 86°7 bushels per acre. After the North Coast, the Hunter and 
Manning district shows the largest area under crop. The highest average 
yield in any county was in Hawes, in the Hunter and Manning district, with 
43-1 bushels per’ acre. ‘On the North Coast, the best counties were Dudley 
and Clarence, which gave 41:2 and’ 38:7 bushels per acre respectively. In 
1912-13 the average yield on the tableland was only 18:4 bushels per acre, 
and on the western slopes 20:9 bushels; many crops in these districts failed 
for want of rain. At an early period in the history of the North Coast 
maize displaced wheat as a product, but latterly dairying has been replacing 
maize-growing, and a larger proportion of the maize is cut as green food 
for dairy stock. 2 


The next statement gives a comparative review of the maize crop since 
the year 1894 :— : 


Year ended ree umier bbe chal Year ended copie is eile 
Sth June, for grain. Tote] aoe 30th June. | so, grain. Total. agin 
acres. bushels. | bushels. acres. bushels. | bushels, 

1894 205,885 | 7,067,576 34°3 1907 174,115 | 5,763,000 33°1. 
1895 208,308 | 5,625,533 | 27-0 1908 160,980 | 4,527,852 28°1 
1896 211,104 | 5,687,030 | 26°9 1909 180, 812 | 5,216,038 28°8 
1897 211,382 | 5,754,217 27:2 1910 212) 797 | 7,098,255 33°4 
1898 209,588 | 6,713,060 | 32-0 1911 213,217 | 7,594,130 35°6 
1899 193,286 | 6,064,842 | 31:4 1912 167,781 4,507,342 26°9 
1900 214,697 |5,976,022 | 27:8 1913 176,471 | 5,111,990 29°0 
1901 206,051 | 6,292,745 | 30°5 
1902 167,333 | 3,844,993 | 23-0 oo L __ 
1903 202,437 | 3,049,269 | 15-1 
1904 226,834 | 6,836,740 | 30-1 Average for 20 years ended 1913 | 28-84 
1905 193,614 | 4,951,132 | 25°6 as 10 ¥3 1903 | 27°62 
1906 189,353 | 5,539,750 | 29°3 | 3 10 oi 1913 | 30°14 
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During the last twenty years there have been several fluctuations in the 
area under cultivation. The largest. area—226,834 acres—was cropped in 
1904, but the largest yield was produced in 1911. The yield per acre 
is somewhat variable, ranging from 15°1 bushels in 1903 to 35°6 bushels 
in 1911, but the average has a tendency to decrease, owing to the reduetion 
of the area on account of the increasing attention given to dairying in the 
coastal districts, where the average yield is highest. In the most favourable 
localities yields of 80 to 100 bushels per acre have been obtained, and pro- 
bably few places are better suited for the growth of maize than the coastal 
districts. The yields during the past two years have been below the average 
for the decennial period ended 1913, as a result of the scarcity of rain during 
the summer months. 


Until 1890 the State produced more maize than could be consumed locally, 
and exported a small quantity to southern States, but in almost every year 
“since there has been an excess of import. Practically nothing has been 
done to develop an oversea export trade, although the demand for maize 
is apparently increasing in the United Kingdom and Europe. 


There is no doubt that the uncertainty. as to the price that will be realised 
for maize—an uncertainty which applies to all produce grown only for local 
consurmption—has caused the cultivation of this cereal to decrease in favour 
on the coast and tableland, while on the other hand the profit to be obtained 
from dairying has led to its further neglect. Another possible reason for the 
decline is the smal] attention that has been paid to the cereal as regards 
scientific cultivation and experiment. During recent years wheat has 
received very close study as to the kinds suited to various localities and 
climatic conditions, and as to improvements in cultivation and harvesting; 
but maize has received little consideration. The falling tendency of the 
average yield in recent years shows also that the soil-has been depleted of its 
fertility through constant cropping, and emphasises the need for systematic 
attention to proper rotation, manuring, cultivation, the introduction of new 
varieties, and careful selection of seed. 


Oats. 


The cultivation of. oats has been much neglected in New South Wales, 
‘though the return has been fairly satisfactory, and the deficiency between 
the production and the consumption is very considerable. The elevated 
districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New England contain large areas 
of land where the cultivation of oats could be maintained with good results. 


This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat-growing 
‘districts; and as it is essentially a product of cold climates, it thrives 
best in those parts of the country which have a winter of some. severity. 
_The principal districts cultivated are the tableland, the South-western 
Slope and Riverina. The area under crop for grain in 1913 was 85,175 
acres, which produced 1,674,075 bushels, being 19°7 bushels per acre. The 
southern tableland gave the best average, with 25:3 bushels per acre. In 
the whole tableland division 15,920 acres were under crop, and yielded 
377,533 bushels, or 23-7 bushels per acre; on the South-western Slope, 26,543 
acres gave 535,077 bushels, or 20:2 bushels per acre, while in the Riverina the 
production was 465,845 bushels from 28,939 acres, or 16-1 bushels per acre. 
These three divisions accounted for about 83 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion. In the remainder of the State there were only 13,773 acres under 
cultivation, which. yielded 295,620 bushels. 
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The following table illustrates the progress in the cultivation of oats 
for grain during the last twenty years:— 


Production. Production. 
Acres Acres 
¥ ded Ye nded 
aust larch. |For gratts| Dushels, | Busbels | sistaarch. WOescin*| pushels, | Bases 
i i I ¥ 

1894 34,148 | 701,803 20° | 19U6 | 38,543 | $83,08L | 22-9 
1895 30,636 | 562,725 | 18°4 | 1907 56,431 |1,404,574 | 24°9 
1896 23,750 | 374,196 | 15°8 | 1908 75,762 | 851,776 | 11°2 
1897 39,530 | 834,633 | 21-1 | 1909 59,881 |1,119,558 | 18°7 
1898 28,605 | 543,946 | 19°0 | 1910 81,452 |1,966,586 ; 2471 
1899 19,874 | 278,007 | 14:0 1911 77,991 |1,702,706 | 21°8 
1900 29,125 | 627,904 | 21:6 1912 71,047 |1,155,226| 16°3 
1901 29,383 | 598,548 | 20-2 || 1913 85,175 |t,674,075 | 19°7 
1902 32,245 | 687,179 | 21:3 2 ! 
1903 42,992 | 351,758 8-2 
1904 J 51,621 1,252,156 | 24:3 Average for 20 years ended 1913 | 19:2 
1905 40,471 | 652,646| 16:1 a 10 - 1913 | 19°8 


The area under oats for grain, with slight fluctuations, remained practi- 
cally stationary until the year ended March, 1834, when over 13,000 
acres were added ; the rate has since increased, with variations due to the 
seasons; and in 1913 the area reached 85,175 acres. The average yield varies 
considerably, aud iu a fair season will exceed 20 bushels per acre, the average 
for the last ten years being nearly 20 bushels. The lowest average yield was 
82 bushels per acre in 1908, when the crop almost failed, owing to the 
unfavourable season; and the highest was 24-9 bushels in 1907. 

The market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and the 
demand depends mainly on the price of maize. The production is far 
from sufficient for the wants of the State, and large quantities are im- 
ported from Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

Much therefore remains to be done before the State can be independent 
of outside assistance; but there is strong reason to believe that this cereal 
will receive more attention when agricultural settlement is deyeloped on 
the northern tableland. 

Barer. 

Barley is an important crop, but at present is produced only on a 
moderate scale, although there are several districts where the necessary con- 
ditions as to soil and drainage present inducements for cultivation, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the malting varieties. It is grown mostly in the 
‘Tamworth district, on the North-west Slope, the area in that part during 
1912-13 being 3,395 acres, from which the bulk of the produce was for 
malting purposes. The areas under crop in other districts are small, and 
do not call for special notice. For the State as a whole the following 
table shows the area under barley for grain, together with the production 
in each year since 1894:— 


vane euded Area Production. Pista Area, Production. 
under barle: nd rley 
3st March. | “Yor grain. | Total. per noes, Sist March. patie th “| Total. Be aere, 
acres. bushels. [bushels. acres. bushels. |bushels, 

1894 6,113 114,272 | 18°7 1906 9,519 111,266 | 11-7 
1895 10,396 179,348 17°3 1907 7,879 152,739 19+1 
1896 7,590 96,119 12°7 1908 11,890 75,148 63 
1897 6,453 110,340 | 1771 1909 9,507 166,538 | 17:5 
1898 5,151 99,509 19°3 1910 15,091 272,663 18:1 
1899 4,459 64,094 144 1911 7,082 82,005 116 
1900 7,154 132,476 18°5 1912 10,803 129,008 11°9 
1901 9,435 114,228 12°1 1913 16,916 289,682 | 17-1 
1902 6,023 103,361 17-2 
1903 4,557 18,233 40 
1904 10,057 174,147 17-3 || Average for 20 years ended 1913 15-2 
1905 14,930 266,781 179 35 10 a 1913 1571 
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The record exhibits considerable fluctuations as to area and ag to 
the average production per acre, thus indicating that farmers consider 
it more profitable to devote their attention to the other cereals, the 
immensely larger areas for which clearly point to their preference, In the 
year 1895, for the first time, upwards of 10,000 acres were cultivated; then 
with great variations, down to 4,500 acres, it was not until nine years later 
that the area again reached the figures for 1895. A successful year was 
experienced in 1910, when the total suddenly expanded to 15,091 acres, which 

- produced 272,663 bushels. 


The decrease in the year ended March, 1911, was due to the unfavour- 
able season in the North-western Slope Division, where the greater part 
of the barley is produced. A slight improvement took place in the following 
year, and in 1913, owing to favourable conditions and increased interest in 
this crop, the maximum, both in respect of acreage and production, was 
reached. 


As to yield, great variations are to be found, ranging from 4 bushels 
-per acre in 1903, when the crop practically failed, to the excellent rate 
of 21-9 bushels obtained in 1887. The average crop during the last ten 
years has been 15-1 bushels per acre, but this rate should not be regarded as 
characteristic, as the returns for many seasons indicate that an average crop 
of 18. bushels per acre may be expected under normal conditions. 


A remunerative price cau be obtained from malsters for suitable grain, 
and if the farmers were to consult with the users as to requirements in 
threshing, &c., and to treat the grain accordingly, no doubt a mutually 
advantageous trade could be developed, displacing the importations at pre- 
sent necessary, which are derived mainly from New Zealand growers. 


Rye. 


Nye is cultivated to a very limited extent, and is grown either in 
separate areas or in combination with leguminous crops, largely as green 
food for dairy cattle, the supply for grain being obtained mainly in the 
central part of the tablelands of the State. The total area under this 
cereal during 1912-13 was 3,082 acres; the average yield during the last ten 
years was 12-3 bushels per acre, the best year being 1904, with an average 
of 16-3 bushels. The average for 1913 was 13°7 bushels. 


Broom M1uuet. 


Broom millet is a small but valuable crop, and during the last ten years 
the return from fibre alone gave an average of £25,000 per annum. In 
1912-13 owing to the unfavourable season, the area under broom millet and 
the average production per acre were much smaller than in either of the 
three previous years, and 1,828 acres yielded 11,154 ewt. of fibre and 7,821 
bushels of seed, valued at £18,660 and £1,560 respectively. The average 
yield of fibre dung the last ten years was 7-1 cwt. per acre. In. 1904, and 
in the years 1910-12, the averages exceeded 8 ewt. per acre. The greater part 
of the crop is grown in the Hunter River Valley and in the valleys of the 
northern coastal rivers. 


Hay. 


A very considerable proportion of the areas under wheat, oats, barley, 
and lucerne is utilised for the production of hay for farm stock and chaff for 
the markets. The areas are increasing, but the extent of the increase depends 
on the climatic conditions of the season, which determine the future of the 
crops for grain purposes. ere ! SS eee 


Poe biased eee hal ft tee 
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The following statement shows the area under each erop for hay, the 
total production, and the average return per acre during the last six 


years ended March :-— 


Type of Hay. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 1911, 1912. 1918. 
AREA. 
acres, acres. aeres.. acres. | acres. acres. 
Wheaten ...| 865,925 | 490,828 | 380,784 | 422,972 | 440,248 | 704,221 . 
Oaten ..-| 182,325 | 169,441 | 178,968 | 142,805 | 147,710 | 182,955 
Barley be 937 1,566 1,844 1,014 1,246. 1,708 
Lucerne 43,574 | 54,061 | 68,995 | 70,559 | 63,824 | 56,420 
Rye, &c. F ‘s cate pues 73 | 1,227 1,126 1,762" 
Total ...| 542,761 | 715,896 | 630,664 | 638,577 | 654,149 | 947,066 
** Includes 4 acres of Hungarian millet, which yielded 4 tons. 
PRODUCTION. 
tona- tons. tons. tons.. tons. tons. 
Wheaten 198,230 | 426,916 | 565,549 | 467,669. | 423,262 | 779,500 
Qaten ... 99,865 | 186,243 | 255,781 | 193,064 | 155,653 | 212,966 
Barley... 638 1,757 2,451. 1,128 1,201 2,108 
Lucerne... 78,067 | 115,098 | 157,331 | 179,860 | 147,423 | 112,761 
Bye; Bee. ace vas | eel] ede. || caenes 89 1,359 935 1,640 
anaes 4 LS es | 
Total .| 376,800 | 730,014 981,201. 843,080 | 728,474 |1,108,275 
AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER ACRE. 
tons. tons. tons, tons, tons. tons. 
Wheaten “54 ‘67 1:49 111 96 Ill 
Oaten ... °75, | 1:10 1-43 1°35 1-05 1:16 
Barley... “68 1:12 1:33 111 “96 1:23 
.Lucerne ih Sos we 1:79 | 213 2°28 2°55 2°31 2°00 
Bye, &e. S33 wae set |) ads fal) Beets. 1:22 117 83 93 
All varieties 69 | 1-02 6 | 132 | an | 17 


About 74 per cent. of the total area under cultivation for hay is taken 
up by the area under wheaten hay. Until 1894 the area for wheaten hay- 
increased at a much greater rate than that for grain, but during subse- 
quent years there has been a greater development in the cultivation for 
grain. 


In general, oat crops are grown in parts of the State which, on account of 
the climate, are unsuitable for maturing the grain, and preference is given 
to cultivation for hay; moreover, the prices obtainable for the hay are 
haps so profitable as to prevent any material development of the grain 

arvest 


The area under barley for hay is inconsiderable. Lucerne ig always in 
good demand, and consequently realises remunerative prices. It gives the 
best return of ae hay erops, the average yield during the last ten years 
having been over 2 tons per acre for lucerne, and slightly more than 1 ton 
each for oaten, barley, and wheaten hay. In favourable districts, if it has 
received careful attention, lucerne grows so rapidly that a series of crops 
-may be seeured.” As inany as eight cuttings have been procured, with an 
average result of 1 ton per acre for each. 

The growing of hay is evidently receiving additional attention every 


year ; but there is still a considerable margin Petween the amount required 
in the State and the local production. 
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Gruss Foop ann Sown Grasses. 


The great advance in the dairying industry, the details concerning: 
which are treated elsewhere, has caused a corresponding increase during 
recent years in the cultivation of cereals, lucerne, and grasses, for green 
food. The sowing and improvement of artificial grasses have received 
great attention, particularly in the northern and southern coastal 
districts, the great centres of the dairy farming of the State. Consider- 
able areas have been sown also in the centre of the tableland, and smaller. 
cultivations have been undertaken in the northern and southern table- 
lands and in the Murray Valley. The following statement shows the 
increase in the area cultivated for green food and sown with artificial 
grasses since the year ended March, 1886 :— 


Ares Ares, sown Area sown 
‘ j zr : Year. ti aed for 

‘Yeux eae hy with grasses, eae, Ce food. with grasses. 

acres. aeres. acres. acres, 
1886 26,318 130,392 1906 95,058 627,530 
1891 37,473 388,715 1907 | 122,914 697,631 
1896 66,833 300, 862 1908 260,810 736,080 
1901 78,144 422,741 1909 235,539 807,924 
1902 113,060 467,839 1919 118,960 $88,937 
1903 109,287 477,629 1911 179,382 1,055,303 
1904 77,130 552,501 1912 211,874 1,119,764 
1905 $7,718 607,997 1913 154,535 1,152,449 


The great advance in cultivation indicated by the table shows the 
appreciation by the farmers of the necessity for enriching the deteriorated 
pastures, and for replacing the grasses which have disappeared. 

Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, 
and the cultivation of this fodder is extending throughout the country, - 
principally along the banks of the rivers on the western slope of the- 
Dividing Range. In the far western pastoral districts attempts have 
been made to cultivate lucerne under irrigation, and with marked success. . 
During 1912-13 there were 51,945 acres grown for green food, and if these - 
be added to the area previously shown as being under hay, viz., 56,420. acres, 
there were altogether 108,365 acres under this form of cultivation. In the 
United States and Argentine, where experiments have proved that it will 
sueceed, lucerne is superseding the indigenous grasses. 


ENSILAGE. 


New South Wales is liable, at intervals, to long periods of dry weather, 
hence the necessity for conserving green foods in the form of ensilage must 
be readily admitted. Ensilage is also clearly an advantage in the dairying | 
districts of the coast, where the conditions are unfavourable to the growth | 
of winter fodder. 

The quantity of ensilage made during the last five years is shown in 
the following table: — 


Ensilage made. 
Divisions. 
1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
I 
tons. tons, tons, tons. ‘tons, 
Coastal ... wd ott ...| 12,427 | 11,1383 | 18,125 | 12,099 | 8,222 
Tableland an cde wa] 3,339 3,414 | 2,328 1,649 608 a 
Western Slopes | 6,374 ) 10,632 2,654 3,097 4,527 
Western Plains and Riverina. 5,168 9,334 6,409 3,632 5,162 
Western Division tee : 160 334 100 ; ee, 
Total ... a ...| 27,468 | 34,847 | 29,616 | 90,477 | 18,519 
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Comparatively little attention has been devoted to the construction of 
Bilos and to the storing of ensilage; but the necessities of the grazier, when 
the policy of closer settlement shall have reduced the large areas of land 
hitherto available for feeding stock, will compel him to make provision 
by preserving and storing the green food when opportunities occur in the 
growing season of the year. 


The quantity of ensilage made each year during the last decade has varied 
considerably, especially during. the first half of the period. The year of 
maximum production was 1909, when. 34,847 tons were made on 364 farms. 
‘The production has since decreased steadily, until, in 1912, the quantity 
made was only 18,519 tons. This amount was made on 145 farms, and 
is valued at £25,670; but it is particularly noticeable in the above table 
that the quantities of ensilage made are almost negligible in the Western . 
Division, where there is the greatest need of such provision. It is possible 
that the amount of fodder required to tide over even a moderately severe 
drought is so great as to deter pastoralists from attempting to conserve 
even small quantities. 


In the dairying districts, particularly the South Coast, the making of 
ensilage is more general, the quantity made in the coastal division being 
larger than in any other, though there has been a marked increase in the 
Riverina, 


Potarors. 


In the potato is another illustration of the great neglect in the cultiva- 
tion of a staple article of food, although many parts of the State are 
eminently suitable for its growth. The bulk of the production is on the 
tableland, especially in the central portion, where, in 1918, there were 
15,629 acres under cultivation. One county, Bathurst, had 10,769 acres, or 
nearly one-third of the whole area in the State devoted to potatoes. After 

. the tableland, the coastal districts grow the largest crop, and in this division 
the highest average—2-71 tons per acre—was returned for the North Coast. 
The following statement shows the area under cultivation and the production 
at intervals since 1886 :— 


Year ended Area Production. __|| Year ended Area Production. 
30th June. under crop. Total. Average 30th June. under crop, Total. Average 
acres. tons, tons. acres. tons. tons, 
1886 15,166 38,695 2°55 1907 36,815 114, 856 311 
1891 19,406 52,791 2°72 | 1908 31,917 | 55,882 1°75 
1896 24,722 56,179 2-27 | 1909 26,301 71,794 2°73 
1901 29,408 63,253 215 | 1910 35,725 100,143 2-80 
1902 26,158 39,146 1°50 1911 44,452 121,033 2-72 
1903 19,444 30,732 1:58 1912 43,148 75,166 1°74 
1904 20,851 56,743 2°72 1913 34,124 91,642 2°69 
1905 | 28,855 | 48,754 | 2°04)” A verage for 10 years ended 1908 | 2:34 
1906 26,374 50,386 191! 10 oA 1913 2°43 


. There was a marked increase in cultivation in the year ended June, 
1895, when 30,089 acres were planted; but the continuoug fluctuation in 
the area from year to year since that time clearly shows that the possible 
advantages of this crop have been much neglected. 
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The average yield during the last ten years has been 2:43 tong per acre, 
and the highest 3°11 tons per acre, in 1907, At present New South Wales 
has to meet a considerable deficiency by importation from the other 
States, chiefly Victoria and Tasmania. 


~ The average wholesale prices per ton of potatoes at Sydney during the 
season 1912-13 are shown below :— 


Month. Local. Victorian, | Tasmanian. Month. Local. Victorian, | Tasmanian, 


1912, £sa.da./£ad./£8.d. 1913. £s.d.|/£8.d.|£ 8. d. 
July --| 810 0 ]11 2 0/918 9] January ...)5 5 0/8 2 6/619 3 
August ...10 11 0 {12 138 0/11 18 3]|| February...|5 5 0/712 6/516 3 
September.../10 10 0 {14 2 6/13 14 0|| March ...'613 0/8 9 6|711 6 
October ...J1] 3 0/15 12 6 |I3 15 0] April ./6 8 0)/8 3 0;711 8 
November...17 8 0/1610 0] ...... May {5 8 0/7 6 3/6 2 6 
December ....10 17 6 |11 6 9/910 0O]] June ./5 2 0/718 6|5 8 3 


tl 


The slow progress in the cultivation of potatoes is caused largely by the 
cost of carriage to market, as compared with the cheap water transport 
from Victoria and Tasmania. Some years ago the coast districts pro- 
duced large quantities; but the cultivation was abandoned, owing to the 
prevalence of pests, which continually devastated the crops, and for which, 
at the time a remedy was not available. 


During 1911 an officer was appointed by the Department of Agriculture 
to give instructions to potato-growers, and to deal generally with thiscrop, 
with the object of selecting and evolving varieties which will be disease- 
resistent. Experimental: work is being conducted, but before anything 
definite is known possibly another two years will elapse. 


Minor Root Crops. 


The cultivation of root crops other than potatoes requires brief notice, 
as, in addition to those included in market gardens, only 1,220 acres were 
planted with onions, turnips, mangel-wurzel, carrots, sweet potatoes, 
and artichokes. The area under turnips was 366 acres, which yielded 
1,288 tons, or 3:52 tons per acre. The probable reason for the small atten- 
tion paid to the growth of onions, of which there were 205 acres, yielding 
846 tons, is the uncertainty as to the price to be obtained for the produce, 
as there is no lack of soil suited to cultivation. Large importations are 
necessary to meet the local demand. 


The area under sweet potatoes was 627 acres, and the estimated yield 
4,587 tons. In many cases the yield could only be stated approximately, as 
pigs were turned in on the crops. Of mangel-wurzel there were only 12 
acres under cultivation, which yielded 30 tons. In some of the more 
elevated dairying districts, mangel-wurzel is now being grown as winter 
fodder for cattle. Excellent results in the cultivation of arrowroot have 
-been obtained at the Wollongbar Experiment Farm, near Lismore. 
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Tosacco. 


The growing of tebaceo as an industry bas been undertaken. for many. 
years, but with considerable fluctuation in the annual production. : This 
may be attributed to the necessity for special knowledge and. care in. its 
cultivation and curing, and probably no material advancement will be 
made. until trade pressure in other countries forces attention to new fields. 
of production. 


Originally the plant was cultivated chiefly in the agricultural districts of 
the county of Argyle and the Hunter River Valley, but in these localities 
its cultivation has been practically discontinued. With the exception 
of 65 acres in the Hunter River district, and 31 on the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation area, tobacco culture is confined to the northern and southern por- 
tions of the western slope and the central tableland. The following state- 
ment shows the cultivation of tobacco during the last ten seasons :— 


Production. Production. 
Season. Area. ‘ Season Area. re 
Total. per anh: Total, er acre. 
acres. ewt. ewt. acres. cwt. ewt, 
1903-4 407 5,320 131 1909-10 1,096 6,498 6:8 
1904-5 THz 5,015 6-7 1910-11 959 8,513 | 78 
1905-6 809 7,327 91 1911-12 1,501 15,045 | 10°0 
1906-7 601 5,371 89 1912-13 1,914 13,863 12 
1907-8 533 3,438 6-5 : 
Average for 10 years ended 19038 9:9 
“1908-9 618 3,838 6-2 Se 10 45, » 1913 81 


For seven or eight years prior to 1889 the area under cultivation grew 
steadily, until in that year it reached the maximum of 4,833 acres. As, 
however, the local product did not compare favourably with the American 
leaf, it could not be exported profitably, so that a large proportion of the 
crop remained upon the farmers’ hands; and as the quantity sold realised 
very unsatisfactory prices, due mainly to the failure to produce a first-grade 
article, many growers abandoned tobacco in favour of other crops. With 
disappointing fluctuations the area had declined in 1908 to 533 acres. 
Since that year the area has increased to 1,914 acres, owing to the increased 
attention paid to the curing of the leaf; and tobacco manufacturers have 
endeavoured to stimulate the industry by offering good prices for snitable 
leaf, and by employing an expert to assist and instruct the growers. 


In 1910 an expert was engaged to visit the centres of tobacco growing 
to advise and assist growers in the operations of sowing, harvesting, and 
curing, and trial packets of seed were distributed in each district. The 
prospects of the tobacco industry are, however, not very favourable, 
owing to the over-production of second and third grade leaf, which 
cannot be utilised by the manufacturers, who use only 10 per cent. of 
locally-grown leaf to 90 per cent. of imported. The trouble in the past 
appears to have been due to faulty harvesting and curing, and the use 
of inferior seed. That it is possible to produce leaf of the required 
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standard has been amply demonstrated in districts where the soil and 
climate are suitable, and the aim of growers should be not so much to 
increase the acreage as to improve the quality of the leaf produced. 


The impression that it is not possible to produce tobacco of high quality 
in New South Wales probably arose from experience of a product grown 
in unsuitable soil, and carelessly cultivated, but during reeent years 
excellent tobacco has been grown at Ashford, in the Inverell district 
generally, and near Tumut, under the guidance of a departmental expert, 
proving that it is possible to grow in the State a tobacco well suited to 
the most fastidious taste; and if a regular supply were available, properly 
fermented and packed, a large trade might be developed. 


The Commonwealth Government in 1907 provided for the payment of a 
bounty of 2d. per lb. up to £4,000 per annum for five years on Australian 
tobacco leaf, for the manufacture of cigars of a prescribed quality. Up to 


the present the quantity of suitable leaf produced in New South Wales has 
been very small. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


Sugar-cane was grown as far back as 1824, but it was not until 1865 that 
anything like systematic attention was given to its cultivation, In the latter 
year experiments were carried out ou the Clarence, Hastings, Manning, and 
Macleay Rivers, which on the whole proved successful, aud were followed 
by more exteusive planting. The Macleay may be regarded as the principal 
seat of the industry during its eavlier stages; but it proved to be unsuitable 
to the growth of the cane, aud the risk of failure from frosts compelled 
the planters to keep more to the north. In a few years the richest portions 
of the lower valleys of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Tweed, and the 
Brunswick, were occupied by planters. Mills were crected in the chief 
centres of cane-cultivation, and cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing 
became established industries in the north-eastern portions of the State. 
Although frosts are sometimes experienced in this region, the soil and climate 
of the valleys of the northern rivers are in most respects well adapted to 
successful cultivation, which is confined principally to the valleys of the 
Richmond, Tweed, and Clarence Rivers, where, on account of the proximity 
to Queensland and the similarity to the conditions which rule the sugar 
production of the northern cane-fields, the producers of the raw material 
in this State may benefit by any experimental work. Continual efforts are 
being made to improve the quality of the cane product; varieties and seed- 
lings are carefully tested, soils are closely analysed, the effects of irriga- 


tion and fertilising noted, and consequently the cane-yield has been 
greatly increased. 


As the results of good cultivation may extend the yield to 34 tons 


per acre, it is evident careful methods will reap a reward in an 
enhanced production. 


The yield of sugar from the cane crushed varies considerably, the 
variation approximating, between a maximum and minimum year, to 
1 ton of cane in the quantity required to produce 1 ton of sugar, accord- 
ing to the saccharine density of the cane. As compared with Queens- 
land, where the average yield of cane per acre was 12°72 tons, the yield 
for this State may be regarded as satisfactory, but as compared with the 
produce which could be gathered by the application of more scientific 


methods of culture, there is evidence that considerable improvement miyht 
be made. 
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The following table shows the progress of this industry since the year 
ended March, 1864, when only 2 acres were recorded as under cultivation. 
As sugar-cane is not productive within the season of planting, the area 
under cultivation has been divided, as far as practicable, into productive 
and non-productive, the former representing the number of acres upon 
which cane was cut during the season, and the latter the area over which 
it was unfit for the mill, or allowed to stand for another year. On the 


average the area cut for cane represents about one-half of the total area 
planted. ; 


via - Area. Production of cane, 
ended 

Slet March. Cut for crushing. Not cut. Total.* Total. eee 

acres. acres, acres. tons. tons. 

16h fee Jee Doo OW. vessasvee 
1865 | owe Jee OO il) aseessece |) aang 
166 fee fae V4) | aires | ote 
1871 1,475 2,607 4,082 0 seeeee 
1876 3,654 : 2,800 645b | ee | tee 
1881 4,465 6,506 10,971 121,616 27°22 
1886 9,583 6,835 16,418 239, 347 24°98 
1891 8,344 12,102 20,446 277,252 33°23 
1896 14,398 18,529 32,927 207,771 14°43 
1901 10,472 11,642 22,114 199,118 19-01 
1902 8,790 12,019 20,809 187,711 21:35 
1903 3,734 11,492 20,226 183,105 20°97 
1904 10,368 9,814 20,182 227,511 21-94 
1905 9,772 11,753 21,525 199,640 20°43 
1906 10,313 11,492 21,805 201,998 19°59 

1907 10,378 10,202 20,580 221,560 21°34 
1908 | 9,916 8,037 17,953 277,390 27°97 
1909 6,951 10,030 16,981 141,760 20°83 
1910 6,480 7,603 14,083 131,081 20:23 
1911 5,596 8,167 13,763. 160,311 28°65 
1912 5,244 8,663 13,907 147,799 28°18 
1913 6,137 7,777 13,914 140,914 22°83 


* Exclusive of areas cut for green food or plants since 1910, 


From the small beginnings of 1864 there was a continual increase 
of land put under cane until the year 1885. During succeeding years 
there was, however, a retrograde tendency, and the area in 1889 was 
less by 2,236 acres than that cultivated in 1885. The low price of 
the product and the disturbed state of the markets of the world during 
these years forced the sugar manufacturers to reduce the price offered 
for the cane, and so caused, for a time, the abandonment of this 
cultivation by the smal farmers, who found in the growth of maize less 
variable results for their labour. 


In 1890 there was a revival, with further increases in successive 
years until 1896, when the largest area on record, 32,927 acres, was 
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‘planted. In 1896 alterations were made in the Customs tariff as 
regards sugar, and about that time there were great developments ‘in 
the dairying industry on the northern rivers, both of which diverted 
attention from sugar-planting. After 1896 the area under cane 
steadily declined for five years, until in 1901 there were only 22,114 acres 
under cultivation. From 1901 the area remained practically stationary for 
five years at a little over 20,000 acres; there has been a further diminu- 
.tion, and in 1913 there were only 13, 914 acres, 


In 1897 the highest production of 320,276 tons of cane was obtained ; but 
the average production per acre was only 17°60 tons—with the exception of 
that of 1896 and of 1885, the lowest on record. ‘The cane-disease, «preva- 
lent principally on the Clarence, caused the low ayerages during the period 
1895-97, and in 1896 the crop was further damaged by frost. The com- 
paratively low yields of 1899-1901 were due to unfavourable seasons. 
The area of cane cut during 1912-13 was 6,137 acres, with a total yield of 
140,914 tons, or an average of 22-96 tons per acre. During the last ten 
years the average has been 22°83 tous per acre. 


The county of Clarence is the principal centre of cultivation, containing 
6,126 acres devoted to the production of sugar—an area equal to nearly half 
the total acreage in the State under cane crops. The yield obtained in 1913 
from 2,776 acres of productive cane amounted to 66,657 tons, showing an 
average of 2401 tons per acre. In the county of Rous cane is grown on 
5,283 acres. The majority of the farmers cultivate sugar-cane in conjunction. 
with dairying, and only a few estates are devoted entirely to its production. 
Cane was grown during 1912-13 on 750 holdings, 550 of which had areas rang- 
ing up to 25 acres; 170 plantations ranged from 26 to 50 acres, and 30 consisted 
of over 51 acres, on which only: 2 had areas in excess of 100 acres. The 
yield in the county of Rous last season was 50,192 tons, or an average of 
22-28 tons per acre, cut on an area of 2,253 acres. In the county of Rich- 
mond the area under sugar-cane was 2,505 acres, of which 1,108 acres were 
cut, giving a total yield of 24,065 tons of cane, or an average of 21-72 tons 
to the acre. 


Sugar-cane is cut usually in the second year of its growth, the fields 
being replanted after they have given crops for three or four seasons; and 
as the cane has been planted at irregular intervals, the seasons of large 
production have sometimes been: followed by small crops in the succeeding 
year. Sugar manufacturers invariably purchase the year’s crop of cane 
standing, and cut it at their own cost. From plantations in full bearing 
the average weight of the cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, and the value 
received by the grower, exclusive of bounty on sugar grown by white labour, 
was, in 1912, about 10s. 11d. per ton of uncut cane. An additional 3s, 2d. 
per ton was paid for cutting, which, in most cases, was done by the 
growers. The field work on the sugar plantations of New South Wales 
has been performed generally by white labour, and even in 1901, when 
the Federal legislation in connection with the sugar industry was passed, 
the number of coloured Jabourers employed was not large. 


The duty on imported cane sugar is £6 per ton, while the excise duty 
is fixed at £4 per ton; but from the beginning of the year 1907 a bounty 
of 6s. per ton of cane, ‘calculated on cane giving 10 pér cent. of sugar, was 
‘allowed on Australian sugar grown by white labour, the bounty being 
paid to the grower. The cost of growing may be assumed at 2s. 11d. to 
3s. 5d. per ton of cane for white and black labour, respectively. The 
proportion of the total area which is cultivated by black labour has 
decreased from 10 per cent. in 1902-3 to 5 per cent. in 1912-18. The 
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following statement shows during the last ten years the area cultivated 
and the sugar produced by white and black labour, also the total amount 
of bounty paid each year in New South Wales :— 


Teer * Aven cultivated by— Sugar produced. by— 
= , ss 
cdek [ome | ase | soe ae | Bet | me 
=, acres. acres. acres. tons. tons. tons, £ 
1904 | 22,076 2,503 | 24,579 | 19,236 2,561 | 22,797 40,154 
“y905 fF otia: | a4nn | otse5 | 37,8922 1,838 | 19,650 | $6,107 
~ 1906 “| ¥9,612 |B 798 | 21,805 | 18,019 1,964 | 19,988 6,284 
1907 | 18,645 1,956 | 20,601 | 2t,s05 1,613 | 23,418 42,790 
1908 | 15,164 1,613 | 16,777 | 28,247 - 934 | 29,181 78,080. 
1909 | 15,545 1,436 | 16,981 | 14,35% 964 | 15,315 40,687 
y1l0 | 13,899 1,038 | 14,987 | 13,838 815 | 14,654 36,834 
1911 | 13,786 654 | 14,410 | 17,936 392 | 18,828 45,730 
lol2 | 13672 | 703 | 14,875 | 16,412 887 | 17,299 | 41,913 
1913 |- 23,571 | 712 | 14,283 | 16,483 240 |. 16,723 41,689 


-* Inclyding areas cat for greep food. 


The figures in the above table are supplied by the Customs Department, 
1918 being the last year for which the particulars will be available, owing 
to the repeal of the Sugar Bounty Act; but it will be seen that the trans- 
formation from coloured to white labour is now virtually complete. 


The subjoined return of the number of sugar-cane farmers in New South 
Wales will be of interest :— 


Bmploying | Employing Total Employing | Employing Total 
: White ic Year. White ok 
bl labour. labour. Farmers. ais labour. labour. Farmers. 
1906 | 4,405 192 1,597 1910 1,206 | 138 1,344 
~ 1907 1,387 192 1,578 19}t 882 72 954 
1968 1,378 164 1,542 19L2 932 73 LOL 
1909 1,397 156 1,553 1912 74 ¥3 887 


Tt will be notieed that farmers employing black labour in 1913 represented 
only 1:5 per cent. of the total. 


In October, 1911, a Commission was appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government to inquire into and report upon the sugar industry in Aus- 
tralia, and more particularly in relation to (a) growers of sugar-cane 
and beet; (6) manufacturers of raw and refined sugar; (c). workers 
employed in the sugar industry ; (2) purchasers and consumers.of suger ; 
and (e) costs, profits, wages, and prices. 


The report was issued on 2nd December, 1912, and contains the following 
‘recommendations :-~ 

(a) (1) That the bounty and escise be abolished, provided that the Cammon- 

wealth Government, by eo-operation with the States er other- 

wise, take whatever steps may be necessary to promote the 

mo. ~white-labour poliey, and to ensure the maintenance of a living 

ic ‘wage in the suger industry generally. 
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(2) That, pending the abolition of the bounty and excise, the amount 
of bounty be raised to the excise, this equalisation, if practi- 
cable, to date as from Ist July, 1912, in view of the Special 
Order of August last raising the wages. 


(3) That the customs duty on sugar, raw or refined, should fluctuate 
im accordance with foreign market prices, falling as those 
prices rise, rising as those prices fall. 


(4) That the amount of the duty should be the difference between 
foreign market price of sugar, of grade equal to 1A (as 
declared from time to time by the Department of Customs), 
and a standard price for Australian refined sugar fixed on the 
basis of not less than £21 10s. a ton (1A grade), as repre- 
sentative of Australian costs of production. 


(5) That the import duty be the same for beet as for cane sugar. 


(6) That an import duty be imposed on molasses at the rate of £1 10s. 
: per ton. 

(b) (4) That the Parliament of the Commonwealth should endeavour to 
acquire, by an amendment of the Constitution or otherwise, 
such powers as would enable Commonwealth authorities to 
control the prices of raw sugar and sugar-cane. 


{2) Should such powers be acquired— 

(a) That the price of raw sugar be fixed on a aiding scale by the 
Inter-State Commission; 

(6) that the price of cane be fixed by a Board for each mill, con- 
sisting of a representative of the growers, a representative 
of the millers, and a chairman to be appointed by the Inter- 
State Commission. 


(¢) (1) That the minimum wage for adult workers in the sugar sitiste 
should be not.less than 8s. per day of eight hours. 


(2) That remuneration for overtime should be fixed on a basis which 
takes into due consideration the fact that a worker’s keep is 
really part of his wage. 


(8) That the matters relating to working-men’s blocks, cheaper rail- 
way facilities, the control of the drink traffic, the accommo- 
\ dation of the workers, and the increase of facilities for recrea- 
tion—being matters in which the amelioration of industrial 
conditions is necessarily in the hands of the States—be referred, 

to the Governments concerned. 


(ad) That the existing system of rebate of sugar duty on export of manu. 
faetured products be retained. 


In connection with the beet sugar industry, it is recommended that the 
Commonwealth Parliament consider the advisableness of passing an Excise 
Act imposing a special excise of £2 a ton on the manufacture of sugar from 
beet, subject to the proviso that the excise shall only be levied in any year 
when the total output of beet sugar within the Commonwealth shall exceed 
10,000 tons. L 


Grape VINES. 


In almost every part of the State, with the exception of the sub-tropical 
portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape-vines thrive 
well, and bear large crops, equal in size, appearance, and flavour to the 
products of France, the Rhinelands of Germany, and Spain. The 
principal vineyards are situated in the valleys of the Murray and Hunter 
Rivers, where considerable expense has been incurred to introduce skilled 
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labour, and to provide manufacturing appliances. The vine growing and 
wine-manufacturing industries are in their infancy, but with an increasing 
local demand, and with the establishment of a market in England, where 
the wines of New South Wales have gained appreciation, the future of 
grape culture appears to be fairly assured. At present the production is 
comparatively insignificant, as shown in the following table :— 


Production Production 
: Area 4 Area P 
‘ Season | Total | under of Wine. Season} Total | under of Wine. 
ended area vines for |——————-_-—_ || ended area l|vines for 
30th under wine- 30th under | wine- ; 
. June. vines. | making Total. Average June. | vines. | making Total. pees 
2 only. Z acre: only. nee: 
acres. | acres. | galls. | galls. acres. | acres.| galls. | galls. 


1861 | 1,584 622 | 99,791 | 160 |) 1905 | 8,840 | 5,298 | 928,160 | 175 
1866 | 2,126 | 1,243 | 168,123 | 135 || 1906 | 8,754 | 5,279 | 831,700 | 157 
1871 | 4,504 | 2,371 | 342,674 | 145 || 1907 | 8,521 | 4,951 | 1,140,000 | 230 
1876 | 4,459 | 3,163 | 831,749 | 263 | 1908 | 8,483 | 4,644 | 778,500 | 168 
1881 | 4,800 | 2,907 | 602,007 | 207 || 1909.| 8,251 | 4,472 | 736,262 | 165 
1886 | 5,247 | 2,876 | 555,470 | 193 | 1910 | 8,330 | 4,561 | 808,870 , 177 
: 1891 | 8,044 | 3,896 | 842,181 | 216 | 1911 | 8,321 | 4,354 | 805,600 | 185 
. 1896 | 7,519 | 4,390 | 885,673 | 202 || 1912 | 8,231 | 4,260 | 850,210 | 200 

1901 | 8,441 | 4,534 | 891,190 | 197 || 1913 | 8,163 | 4,403 | 719,100 | 163 

1902 | 8,606 | 4,889 | 868,479 | 178 

1903 | 8,790 | 5,041 | 806,140 | 160 || Average for 10 years ended 1903} 179 
t 1904 | 8,940 | 5,101 |1,086,820| 213 5 10 rr 1913) 183 


The total production has fluctuated much during the last ten years, and 
is now practically the same as it was twenty-five years ago, the total area 
planted being now 8,163 acres, of which 4,403 acres yielded 719,100 gallons 
of wine. The total number of vineyards in 1913 was 1,437. 


The average area of each vineyard was 54 acres, and the area planted 
with vines still in an unproductive state was 749 acres. Vignerons con- 
sider 250 gallons per acre a good yield; but the average yield for New 
South Wales reached this figure only in one year since the establishment 
of the industry, viz., in 1876, with 263 gallons. The average yield in 
1913 was 163 gallons per acre, and during the last ten years 183 gallons. 
The best yield during the last twenty years was in 1907, when it was 
230 gallons per acre. Wine produced in New South Wales during the 
year 1913 was valued at £59,920, and brandy distilled by vignerons for 
fortifying purposes at £3,750. 


Notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of the wines the export 
for the State has not yet reached an important figure. Among the causes 
which retard the acceptance of Australian wines in English markets may 
be mentioned the practice of shipping the product at too early an age, 
and the impossibility of obtaining from the shippers details respecting 
the vintage of any particular wine. Foreign experts also find fault with 
the method of casking; and there is no doubt that the success of New 
South Wales as a wineexporting country will depend on the adoption of 
more advanced methods, and on the enterprise of vignerons in properly 
advertising the merits of their productions. 


The desire of the Government to extend the application of the most 
‘scientific methods for winemaking and for the general cultivation 
of the vine, and to extirpate the phylloxera disease, has led to the 
appointment of an expert, under whose direction inspectors have been 
engaged vigorously dealing with infected vineyards, and Viticultural 
Stations have been established at Howlong, near Albury, and at Raymond 
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Terrace, in the Hunter Valley, for the propagation of resistant stocks, 
. and for conducting various experiments in connection with wine-growing. 


Phylloxera has not affected the Hunter Valley District, and the station 

_at Raymond Terrace was established to supply the demands of the clean 

districts. The institution-has been started in an extremely sandy soil, 
in which vines are absolutely immune from this disease. 


Arrangements are being made by the Department of Agriculture to con- 
duct a systematic examination of the wines of the State in order to deter- 
mine the nature of the wines from different varieties of grapes and from 
different districts, and to compare them with those of other countries. 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
the purposes of wine manufacture only, as a considerable area is devoted 
to the cultivation of tablegrapes, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in Ryde, Parramatta, and other districts of Central Cum- 
berland. The extent of country devoted to this branch of the industry 
in 1913 included 2,574 acres, with a production of 3,672 tons of grapes, 

- an average of 1:51 tons of fruit per acre. - 


Although there is a large local demand, and a possibility of an export 
trade for raisin fruits, no extensive effort has been made in that direction. 
In 1913 there were 437 acres cultivated for drying purposes, and the yield 
was 4,417 ewt. At the Wagga and Hawkesbury experiment vineyards, raisins 
and sultanas are dried every season and placed on the local market, where 
they are regarded as equal in every respect to the imported article. 


The cultivation of vines is also conducted at the Yanco Irrigation Farm, 
which has been established for the education of settlers to be placed om 
the land within the operations of the Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme. 


OrcHaARDS. 


The cultivation of fruit does not recefve much attention, although the 
soil and climate of large areas throughout the State are well adapted to 
fruit-growing. With these areas and with climatic conditions so varied, 
ranging from comparative cold on the high lands to semi-tropical heat in 
the north coast district, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the 
vicinity of Sydney, oranges, peaches, plums, and passion-fruit are most 
generally planted. On the tableland, apples, pears, apricots, and all fruits 
from cool and temperate climates thrive well; in the west and south-west, 
figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes can be cultivated; and in the north coast 

_ district, pineapples, bananas, and other tropical fruits grow excellently. 


Citrus Orchards. 


The cultivation of citrus fruits has been undertaken largely in the dis- 
tricts adjacent to the metropolis. Orange groves were planted firstly near 
the town of Parramatta, and afterwards in the neighbouring districts of 
Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, the whole of Central Cumberland, the 
valleys of the Hawkesbury and Nepean Rivers, and the slopes of the Kurra- 
jong Mountains. 


In the collection of statistics of citrus and other fruit orchards during 
the year 1909-10 a new system was adopted by which the area under each 
kind of fruit-trees, productive and non-productive, may be ascertained 
with accuracy. Under the system previously in vogue there is no doubt 
that, in mixed orchards, some of the area devoted to citrons was included 
with other fruits, and that a proportion of the unproductive area was 

- returned as productive. « 
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Statistics relating to citrus orchards since the year ended 31st Mareh, 
1891, are shown in the subjoined statement :— 


Year emied Area under cultivation. Production.* 
Hist March. | productive. | Not bearing. || Total. Gos + ee 
c acres. acres, acresn dozen. dozen. 

1891 8,737 2,551 11,288 11,562,000 1,058 
1896 8,759 3,197 11,956 5,954,940 680 
1901 11,013 3,952 14,965 6,486,276 589 
1902 11,670 4,091 15,761 7,254,552 | ‘G22 
1903 12,550 3,657 16,207 5,092,392 406 
1904 13,418 3,310 16,728 7,841,544 584 
1905 14,486 2,918 17,404 7,918,380 547 
1906 15,054 2,795 17,849 8,864,928 689 
1907 15,178 2,582 17,755 7,837,488 516 
¥908 16,430 2,087 18,517 12,957,216 789 
1909 16,570 2,010 18,610 7,847,580 474 
1910 17,214 2,644 19,858 12,601,072 726 
1911 17,465 2,643 20, 108 14,783,064 847 
1912 17,271 3, 152 20,423 =| 16,823, 100 974 
1913 17,213 3,360 20,573 16,735,680 972 


* The production relates to the two main crops during the previous calendar year. 

In 1891 the area under citrus fruit was 11,288 acres; in 1918 this 
hed increased to 20,578 acres, of which 17,213 were productive. The latest 
production was equal to 972 dozen per acre, during the last ten years 
the average yield being 712 dozen. It is estimated that over 3,000 dozen 
of fruit to the acre can be obtained during an average season from fair- 
sized trees in full bearing, and it is, therefore, probable that the figures 
‘returned by the growers include the production of a considerable number 
of young trees. The number of orangeries cultivated during the year 
1913 was 4,827, and of these the average area was 4°83 acres. 

The production of oranges has attained such proportions that the 
growers are obliged to seek markets abroad for the disposal of their crop, 
as the supply, both in New South Wales and in the adjacent States, in 
‘some seasons, exceeds the local demand. The principal market oustide Aus- 
tralia isin New Zealand. Efforts are being made to establish a trade 
‘with the United Kingdom and America, and in view of the success that 
thas been attained in other countries in carrying these fruits long distances 
by sea, there is reason to hope that a profitable export trade in Australian 
fruits may be developed. 

Other Orchards, 

The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens, 
waclusive of orangeries, together with the total value of each year’s yield, 
since 1891 :— 


. frui ; Total are ti-| Total value of + 
Par eats Ar alee Tania aad waned tor fut say ep Fo dg nd 
. orahard: a of frui 
ee ie andy orchards: Meare | uN Gards | “and orards, | Per acre. 

acres. acres. acres, £ £8, d 
1891 16,061 6,274 22,455 213,984 13 6 0 
1896 20,635 8,145 28,780 130,735 6790 
1901 25,766 6,503 31,263 270,681 ¥0 10 0 
1902 27,044 6,302 92,346 155,579 5 15 0 
1903 27,161 4,216 31,377 173,585 6 & 0 
31904 27,576 4,012 31,588 231,318 713 0 
1905 26,196 3,740 29,936 162,670 640 
1906 26, 189 3,577 28, 186,195 710 0 
1987 24,708 3,714 28,422 230,135 9 6 O 
1908 | 23,992 4,205 28,197 153,110 6 8 0 
1909 23,170 4,100 27,270 231,370 1000 
1910 20,060. 5,799 25,859 233, 050 1112 4 
F011 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 35 «4 
¥912 19,602 8,166 27,768 373,800 39 1 «6 
1913 19,375 9,109 28,484 305,660 16 15 6 


There has been no increase in the area under orchards and fruit-gardena 
of recent years. Since 1891 the increase has been 6,129 acres; but since 
1897 there has been a decrease, due to the subdivision of orchards for resi- 
dential and other purposes. In other cases the trees on neglected and worn- 
out ground have been rooted out and destroyed, young trees being planted 
in. their place. 

About two-fifths of tha area devoted to fruit culture is in the county of 
Cumberland, the actual acreage in 1913 being citrus, 11,986 acres; other, 
8,525 acres. For the year 1913, production was valued at £15 9s. per 
acre, as compared with £14 17s, 9d. for the whole State. 

The fruit-production of New South Wales, with the exception of 
oranges, is far below average demands. The State is, therefore, obliged 
to import large quantities, the greater portion of which could be suceess- 

. fully grown within its own boundaries. Leaving ont of consideration the. 
large importations of tropical fruits from Fiji, the South Sea Islands, and 
Queensland, the introduction of fruit from abroad is still greatly in excess 
of the possibilities of local production. 

The extent of cultivation of each kind of fruit may be seen in the 
following table. After citrus fruits, apple and peach trees are the most 
numerous, peaches being largely used for canning. Efforts have been 
made to establish an export trade principally in apples, but during 
recent seasons the prices in the local markets have been so satisfactory 
that only small quantities have been exported. 


1911-12, 1912-13, 
Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. | Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
pia oe Z Esha or Re ig sn ees 
Bearing. | Number.)  Viekd. omg. Namber. | Yield. 
bushels. bushels. 
Oranges ... ... —...| 192,949 | 863,466 | 946,196 | 198,521 | 867,613 | 817,500 
Lemons... ... ..| 32,442 | 242,990 | 256,438 | 30,554 | 239,096 | 276,400 
Mandarins... ......) 48,037 | 415,593 | 475,121 | 57,043 | 408,323 | 438,000 
Other citrus ee 884 4,490 4,560 1,698 2,283 2,100 
Apples... «~~... 312,053 ) 527,186 | 582,638 | 355,484 | 524,284 | 548,801 
Peaches and Nectarines ...| 161,709 | 538,609 | 530,249 | 173,802 | 508,025 | 468,814 
Pears sso awe as} 78,496 ) 120,293 | 138,627 | 795091 | 122,629 | 142,104 
Cherries ...  ... sd 58,106 | 118,379 | 210,895"! 65,041 | 133,093 | 208,296* 
Apricots... «..| 14,679 | 87,02] | 98,800 | 17,098 | 87,128 | “88,782 
Piums we aes | 89,747 | 122,523 | 143,540 | 43,957 ] 120,742 | 144,718 
Quincss ... =~ .| 5 134 |) 41,922 | 62,651 6,325 | 41,370} 61,310 
Persimmons bey wo| 2,72) 8,224 9,313 936 6,483 8,445 
Passion Froit. ww) ae | wate 38,623 |... Becct 38,809 
Ailother ..  ..  .../ 6,798 | 16,482 14,773 9,723 | 17,064 | 16,285. 


* 12lb. boxes, 


The number of passion fruit vines has not been collected; the vines are 
frequently planted among the trees of other fruits, especially in yeung 
citrus orchards. The passion vine is easily grown and cheaply main- 
tained ; and, on account of its early maturity, it forms a valuable means. 
of providing returns until the trees become productive. 

The cultivation of the passion fruit could be considerably extended, as the 
present supply is not sufficient to meet the local demand; and there is little 
doubt that, by systematic advertisement, an enormous demand for the fruit 
could be created in the United Kingdom and America. A trial shipment 
sent to London met with only partial success, as buyers, not knowing its 
qualities, imagined the fruit worthless on account. of its shrivelled 
appearance, ; Si 
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Market-GaRDENS. 


In 1918 there were in the State 3,581 holdings, comprising 9,847 acres, 
cultivated as market-gardens, the average size of each garden being 2-7 acres. 
The value of the production for the year was £369,480. More than one-third 
of the total area laid down for market-gardens is in the county of Cumber- 
land, and until recent years the industry was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese, but latterly it has received much attention from 
European farniers in the districts in the vicinity of the metropolis. 


The subjoined statement gives the number and area of market-gardens, 
and the value of the produce since the year 1901 :— 


; Value of production. 
Year ended : 
B8ist March. Market-gardens. Area. Total. Aaerane pak wax: 
No. acres, £ £ os. d. 

1901 2,266 . 7,764 192,450 2415 9 
1902 2,215 ! 7,834 213,462 27 5 0 
1903 2,283 8,263 225,061 27 4 9 
1904 2,559 \ 8,754 219,040 f 25 0 5 
1905 2,783 | 8,827 229,530 26 0 1 
1906 2,842 9,119 248,678 27 5 5 
1907 3,437 9,550 258,000 27 0 4 
1908 3,324 10,052 262,786 26 210 
1909 3,462 10,331 298,740 2818 4 
1910 3,808 10,254 311,580 30 7 9 
1911 3,598 . 9,813 333,820 34 0 1 
1912 3,368 9,498 357,230 | 37 12 3 
1913 3,581 9,847 369,480 37 10 0 


One branch of gardening—tomato culture—has not received sufficient 
attention. As this cultivation entails light labour, and is particularly 
remunerative, the vegetable could be grown by persons unaccustomed to 
heavier labour on farms, and it is surprising that the industry should 
have been so long neglected. In 1913 there were 644 acres, outside market 
gardens, under cultivation for tomatoes, which yielded 131,204 half-cases, 
or 204 half-cases per acre. 


Mrvor Crops. 


In addition to the crops already specified, there are small areas under 
various kinds of products—as, for instance, pulse and gourd crops. 


Pulse.—During the year 1918 there were 399 acres under crop for peas 
and beans, which gave a total yield of 15,765 bushels, being 39-6 bushels per 
acre. 

These peas and beans were grown mainly as hard fodder for horses 
and pigs, and must not be confounded with the peas and beans cultivated 
in the kitchen and market gardens for table use as green vegetables. 

Gourd Crops.—The area devoted to pumpkins and melons during the year 
19183 was 4,177 acres, and the yield 14,069 tons, being 3°4 tons per acre. The 
principal places of cultivation are the maize districts and the metropolitan 
county. 

- Pumpkins are grown for table use as vegetables, but are also used 
extensively as fodder for cattle and pigs. The number of acres under 
gourd-vines mentioned above is somewhat below the true figures, as crops 
of pumpkins and melons are sometimes raised in orchards and vineyards 
amongst the fruit-trees and vines, and in market gardens, and particulars 
respecting the production are not returned. 

Other branches of agriculture have hardly been considered, although, 
no doubt, as the rural population increases, their importance will gain 
recognition. Little has keen -attempted in the cultivation of any of 
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the following, although experiment. has proved that they can all be 
raised in the State:—Olives, castor-oil plant, flax, ramie fibre, hops, silk, 
coffee, and cotton. The varieties of the soil and of climate are so diverse 
that almost any kind of produce can be raised, and there is every reason 
for hope for future extension. 
; The olive has been grown successfully in South Australia, and could be 
cultivated in districts with suitable temperature in New South Wales. 
A number of trees have been planted recently at the Yanco Experiment 
Farm in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

The castor-oil plant grows luxuriantly in the humid coastal districts. 

A most valuable crop is flax, and more persistent efforts should be made 
to introduce it. 

Hops have been cultivated to a slight extent in the neighbourhood of 
Orange; other suitable districts are Armidale, Goulburn, and Cooma. 


MacuHINERY AND Lapour, 

The introduction of improved machinery has materially reduced the 
cost and labour of producing the various crops. For harvesting grain- 
crops the reaper and binder, the stripper and the harvester are used, and 
there is a vast difference of opinion regarding the relative efficiency of the 
different implements. The reaper and binder is used almost exclusively 
in moist districts, and over the greatest portion of the wheat areas con- 
ditions are favourable for the use of the harvester. A modern type of 
harvester, particularly adapted for Australian conditions, produced and 
developed locally, has largely contributed to the expansion of wheat 
cultivation. 

In the previous issue of this Year Book a list of implements and 
machines used in each of the rural industries was shown. 

The estimated value of the agricultural machinery in use in 1912 waa 
£4,633,809, or an average of £1 4s. 9d. per acre cultivated. 


Division. Area farmed, | Value of machinery. Value, per acre. 

acres, ' £ £384. 

Coastal ide son ane eee 275,503 560,919 2 0 6 
_ Tableland... oe aos oe 398,786 666,548 113 5 
Western Slopes... 5 os 1,701,403 1,917,€81 12 6 
Western Plains and Riverina... 1,352,231 1,421,453 11 £°0 
Western Division ... ids Se 9,346 67,008 7 3 5 
Total .. ..  ...| 3,737,269 | 4,633,809 149 


A comparison of the value of farming implements and machinery in use 
during each year since 1901 in each of the rural industries is shown in 
the following table. 


Year. | Farming. Dairying. | Pastoral.* | Total Value. 
£ £ £ £ 
1901 2,677,902 234,846 446,151 3,358,899 
1902 2,236,850 254,678 660, 447 3,151,975 
1903 2,368,072 300, 107 710,885 3,379,064 
1904 2,459,346 345,208 779,244 3,583,798 
1905 2,557,262 365,436 1,120,991 4,043,689 
1906 2,645,950 417,006 1,082,043 4, 145,029 
1907 2,599,156 443,197 1,110,953 4,153,306 
1908 — 2,851,974 458,720 1,256,857 4,567,551 
1909... 3,042,364 510,852 1,332,427 4,885,643 
1910 3,414,621 534,745 1,483,081 5,432,447 
. 1911 4,859,037 519,467 1, 128, 666 6,507,170 
1912 4,633,809 575,637 1,514,636 6,724,082 


*The figures for years other than 190] and 1911 include, in many cases, 
Agricultural Implements used on Pastoral Holdings. 
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The. following statement gives a comparative view of the machinery used 
and the labour employed in agricultural pursuits during the last eight years. 
The apparent. exeess in the value of farming machinery in 1911 and 1912. is: 
partly due to a stricter classification, which hes been rendered possible: by’ 
the collection of fuller particulars regarding the machinery used in each of 
the rural industries. In other years the agricultural machinery vsed on 
pastoral holdings was in many cases included with the pastoral machinery>— 


Year. 


Aiea: Rabased: Value of Persons Employed. | inerr,| Porsons: 
Machinery. Males. | Bonzales. | Total. per. acre. per aere. 


DEreS., £ £ 

1904 2,672,973 2,459,346 | 63,111 5,742 | 68,853 a2 

1905 2,838,081 2,557,262 62,419 5,008 | 67,427 “90 | 

1996 «=| 2824,211 2,645, 980 63,448 5,715 -| 69,183 84 022 
1907 2,570,137 2,599, 156 57,327 5,385 | 62,712 101 

1908 2,713,971 2,851,974 55,324 5,409 60,733 1 Bs 


1909 3,174,864 3,042,364 59,541 4,710 64,311 : 020 
1910 3,381,924 3,414,621 59,093 5,228 | 64,319 TO1 “019 
1811. 3,629,170 | 4,859,037 56,476 3.406 | 50,972) lat O1TF 
1912 3,737,268 | 4,833,809 | 57,209 2,848 | 60,057 | 124 | “O16. 


In stating the number of persons employed in agricultural pursuits 
’ it must be remarked that these figures are obtained from returns supplied 
by tha farmers; but in cases where agriculture.is carried on conjointly 
with other rurel. industries, itis diffienit to. differentiate, and persons 
may be returned as engaged in agriculture-in one year and in other 
rural occupations in another year. The decrease shown in agriemltural 
labour ia partly explainable in this manner. Probably also the doubling of 
the value of machinery during the last ten years has been an important 
factor: 

Of the females the majority are engaged only partly in agricultural 
work, portion of their time being spent in the discharge of domestic 
duties, At the census of 1911, 79,235 persons—77,599 males and 1,636 
females—were returned as engaged in agricultural pursuits, 


The labour employed in all rural industries is discussed in the chapter - 
“Employment and Arbitration.’’ 


‘Frenriuisers usep ow Lanp. 


The most important method of maintaining the productive power of 
the soil—which is a fundamental principle of a permanent system of 
agriculture—is the application of fertilisers to supplement the supply of 
plant food, and to improve. the physieal and biological condition of the soil. 

The essential elements of plant production are ten in number—carbon 
and oxygen,.abtained from the air; hydrogen, obtained from water; and 
nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, iron, magnesium, and cal- 
cium, obtained from the soil. Of these, nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium are the most likely to be deficient in normal soils, and must be 
supplied to enable a full crop to be grown; sometimes it is necessary to 
augment the supply of calcium and magnesium. 


Apart from their value in supplying plant food, fertilisers are also 
beneficial in promoting fertility by neutralising organic texie substances, 
improving the texture, and strengthening the moisture-retaining and 
capillary power of the soils, and by assisting the development of useful bacteriag 


As soils shew considerable variations in their composition the most 
important factor in the use of fertilisers is the determination of the 
requirements.of each soil intended for cultivation. Thiy question may be 
determined satisfactorily only by systematic local experiment. 
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In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
‘used in any considerable quantity, the soils in the wheat areas being 
generally deficient in phosphorus, Tests of manure conducted during the 
last five years on the Farmers’ Experiment Plots indicate that, as a 
general rule, the benefits derived from the application of superphosphates 
to wheat lands are most marked in the southern portion of the whéat belt, 
viz., the south-western slopes and Riverina; the beneficial results gradually 
diminish throughout the western districts which form the central portion 
of the wheat belt; and in the north-western districts no advantage is 
gained by the use of this fertiliser. The results may be affected by the 


fact that fallowing is more common in the south than in the west, and 
much more than in the north. 


The return shows the area of land and the quantity of manures which 
were used during the year 1912 :-— 


Artificial 
Natural . h tes, 
iucidck: (Stable-yard, &c.). Cet any 
Area. pe Area, ety 
Coastal— acres. loads. -aeres, owt. 
North ‘Coast sag awe a Ben 25 251 242 507 
‘Hanter and Manning ... das aes 700 43,827 +, 628. 4, 054 
Metropolitan—County of Camberland 3,721 122,935 13,295 | 105,951 
South Coast ‘ aa vr Yee 2,095 12,921 4,448 11,682 
Total 2. ue we] =~ G, 541 | 149,934 | 19,013 | 122,194 
Tableland— _ 
Northem ... eee ex way tea 60 1,794 137 74. 
Central ... se oa or ak 622 9,646 36,364. 22,879 
Southern ... des és ase sa 130 | 1,103 6,714 4,913 
Total ... ei 7 $2 19,543 43,235. 27,866 
Western Slopes— P= 
North ... ae eee to weal’, © eutietee. -  aaades S52 | 120 
Central Se Wek ve See 8 360 121,141 42,564 
South ... oy es pan eau 103 2,549 §43, 150 242,449 
Fotal .., ) ee 13t 2 903 664,643 285,133 
Western Plains and Riverina— 
North... oe oe cp tes). Bava adeatiy NU Hedaya A || scedorcs 
Central. ... shen a an ws 54 ¥,500 58,426 18,015 
Riverina ... ect Le O35 ase 124 2,756 | 85D,546'| 325,778 
Total ... BS, SS cet 178 4,256 | 908,972 | 343,793 
Western— i 
East af Darling .,. a 14 520 260 206 
Weat of Darling eee . 9 150 awe) |) ated 
Total ... ene a a 23 670 260 206 
Total, New South Wales... es 7,665 176,312 | 1,636,423 779,192 


The smatl proportion of manured land in relation to the total cultiva- 
wien shows that the farming community do uot folly appreciate the 
‘hmeceasity and ‘practical value of applying fertilisers to enrich poor soils, 
sor to restore fertility depleted by successive croppings. The proportion 
of manured area in relation to the total cultivated im 1012 was only 44 
per cent.; but, as ‘the followmg table shows, a steaily increase in the use of 
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fertilisers has taken place since 1907, when the proportion was only 16°5 
This inerease furnishes a reliable indication of improvement 
in methods of cultivation : — 


per cent. 


SS > ee ee ES 


Manuures used— Area 

Manured, 

Veer | caueeneas Natural. Artificial, ae 
= Total 

Area, Quantity. Area, Quantity. | cultivated. 

Acres. Acres. Loads. Acres. ewt. 

1907 2,570, 137 14,419 144,021 409,259 276,120 16°5 
1908 2,713,971 18,046 216,078 491,216 310,899 18°8 

1909 3,174,864 “13,635 189,008 812,562 433, 187 26°0 - 
1910 3,381,921 11,457 186,20t 1,019,079 500,342 30°5 
1911 3,629,170 7,967 178,689 1,399,886 676,409 38°8 
1912 3, 737,269 7,665 170,312 1,636,123 779,123 44-0 


The sale of artificial fertilisers is regulated by the Fertilisers Act of 
1904; the vendor is required to furnish to the purchaser a statement as 
to the nature and chemical composition of such fertilisers, 


BEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is closely associated with agriculture, but at 
the present time is of very small importance, and there is ample induce- 
ment for further expansion.- 


a 


The production of honey and of beeswax varies considerably from year 
to year, as will be apparent from the attached table, relating to the last 


~ten years :— 
Year. ee Hone: “yield Beeswax. 
© [Productive] poductive.| [ative 
. No. No. Ib. . Ib. Ib. 
1903 45,094 13,236 2,147,295 47°6 49,589 
1904 53,043 11,687 3,023,468 570 58,610 
1905 36,589 12,043 1,841,236 50°3 39,620 
1906 37,306 11,964 1,907,744 51:1 34,690 
1907 53,240 15,148 2,660, 363 50°0 48,427 
1908 53,612 16,347 3,064,526 |. 57-2 58,637 
1909 47,807 17,992 2,066,330 43°2 53,006 
1910 55,958 14,308 2,765, 618 49°4 72,617 
1911 62,254 11,801 3,483, 253 55°1 67,358 
1912 50,285 13,023 2,410,000 479 49,734 


Owing to the unfavourable season, a low yield resulted during 1909; and, 
although the average per hive showed a decided improvement during the 
following two years, the dry conditions which prevailed in some divisions 
during 1912 caused a diminished production, the average being 47°9 lb. as 
compared with 51-2 lb. per hive for the last decennial period. 


ares 
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The estimated value of the production of honey and beeswax in 1912 was 
£33,810, the production for each division being as follows:— 


Division, Honey. Beeswax. 
lb. Ib. 

Coastal. oe ee a& 916,108 20,742 
Tableland sts ee ee 884,209 19,363 
Western Slopes ... ae ide 524,919 8,033 
Western Plains and Riverina 76,801 1,506 
Western ... bs mee ia 7,960 90 
Total... ses se 2,410,000 49,734 


Water CoNSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


Since the 1st January, 1913, irrigation has been recognised in the State 
of New South Wales as of sufficient importance to warrant the formation of 
an entirely separate Department, the head of which is the Commissioner 
for Water Conservation and Irrigation. 


The provision of an adequate water supply for other than domestic 
purposes is essential to the well-being of all primary industries, and 
particularly in a country which is liable to dry seasons which affect 
extensive areas. Much of the area of the State receives an adequate and 
regular rainfall, but over a considerable extent of country all the factors 
exist which are requisite to success in agricultural pursuits, except a 
constant water supply. The recognition of the fact that the area suitable 
for cultivation might be extended largely by a comprehensive system of 
water conservation and irrigation has led the State to undertake various 
schemes in detached groups, which will constitute portion of the ultimate, 
irrigation system necessary to serve the whole State. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme. 


The main: features of the work include a storage dam across the Mur- 
rumbidgee to retain the floodwaters, which will be released for use lower 
down the river during the dry summer months; a movable diversion weir, 
about 220 miles below the dam, to turn-the required amount of water 
from the river into the main canal; a main canal, leaving the river near 
the weir; a main branch canal; and a series of subsidiary canals and 
distributing channels through the area to be irrigated. 


The site of the storage dam is at Burrinjuck, 3 miles below the conflu- 
ence of the Murrumbidgee and Gocdradigbee Rivers. The dam-wall is 
being constructed of cyclopean masonry and concrete, and when completed 
will have a maximum height of 240 feet, and will impound the waters 
in a lake covering 12,740 acres. Sufficient water is being stored to meet 
the requirements of the farms already occupied. The reservoir will have a 
capacity of 33,381 million cubic feet, the catchment area being about 
5,000 square miles, drained by three principal streams—the Murrum- 
bidgee, Goodradigbee, and Yass Rivers—up which the water will be 
backed, when the dam is full, to distances of 41 miles, 15 miles, and 25 
miles, respectively. Direct communication between Burrinjuck and the 
Main Southern railway has been provided by the construction of a 2-foot 
gauge line from Goondah, a distance of 28 miles, 
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The diversion weir being designed for irrigation purposes, the supply 
ig regulated, in the first place, from Burrinjuck dam, and then at the 
weir, by means of stuices. The weir is situated at Berembed, about 40 
miles by river and 19 miles in a direct line above the town of Narrandera. 
It is founded on a solid granite bar extending across the river, and has 
a length over all of 270 feet between abutments, divided into a sluice- 
way 40 feet wide in the clear; a lock chamber, 40 feet wide, capable of 
taking barges up to 100 feet in length; and 55 movable wickets, manipu- 
lated from a punt moored up-stream. The weir and regulating works 
have been completed. 


The main canal branches from the river just above the weir, and, after 
passing through Narrandera, continues in a north-westerly direction, 
skirting the hills abutting on the plains, to a total length of about 132 
miles. The course of the main branch canal constructed now to Whitton 
will run for a length of 34 miles towards Hay, parallel with the Narrandera- 
Hay railway. 


The scheme as described above, applies only to the land on the north- 
ern side of the Murrumbidgee River. It was originally intended to pro- 
vide s canal to supply the land on the southern side, but subsequently it 
~vas decided to apply all the water available from the Burrinjuck dam to 
the northern areas, these lands being eminently suitable for irrigation. 
For this reason the main canal is to be enlarged, and when complete will 
be capable of supplying an area of about 250,000 acres, which, in the 
opinion of the experts, may be worked profitably in small sub-divisions 
devoted to mixed farming, dairying, and stock raising, or fruit and vegetable 
grawing, tobacco culture, &e. In addition there is an area of about ‘a 
million acres to be set aside for use as “dry” lands in conjunction with 
those under irrigation. When the areas are fully settled it is estimated 
that theré will be nearly 7,000 farms and 100,000 people. By means of 
irrigation the soils and climate of these areas are suitable for the production, 
with most profitable results, of apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, 

’ walnuts, almonds, melons, eantaloupes, and citrus fruits, also wine and 
table grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, olives, and most varieties of vegetables. 
Other products are tobacco, lucerne, and fodder crops, such as sorghum 
maize, and millet. Dairying, pig-raising, mixed farming, and ostrich 
farming are already being successfully undertaken. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Act, passed in December, E910, -eon- 
stituted a trust for the administration of the scheme, and provided the 
hecessary authority for the acquisition of land, construction of improve- 
ments, levying rates, and generally far administering the irrigation areas 
and work. "This Act was repealed in December, E912, and the whole 
scheme has been placed under the control of a Commissioner of Water 
Conservation and Irrigation. 


‘The lands acquired for irrigation under the provisions of the Act in- 
clude the North Yanco Estate, the Gogeldrie holding, and various holdings 
in the Brobenah and Mirrool Creek districts—the total area resumed to 30th 
June, 1912, being about.229,659 acres, at an estimated cost of £680,000. 


The lends are subdivided into iatensive and mixed farming blocks vary- 
ing from 10 to 200 acres, according to location and to the nature of the soil, 
and every farm is large enough to afford the occupier a good livmg. The 
different areas are served by centrally situated towns laid out in ac- 
cordance with the most modern tewn-planning metheds, and smaller 
villages are interspersed throughout the areas. Horticultural blecks 
of 10, 20, and 30 acres are available near the townships where labour 
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fer fruit picking is available. Groups of 2 and 5 aere bleska are pro- 
vided fer the homes.of farm and céher labourers ia convenient positions 
for both empleyer and employee. The first area. made available for 
settlement was in the vicinity of Yanco Siding, on the Hay railway line. 
The second, which is situated on the: nerthern. side of. the Mirrool. Creek, 
will be served by an extension of the railway fram Barellan, which wili 
be completed early in the year 1915. Areas of non-irrigable om “dry” 
lands. in the proportion of double or threo times. the irrigable area. taken up 
are available for the depasturing of stock, and may be acquired either as 
additional holdings for the individual, or as a commonage for the joint use 
of groups of settlers. 

The conditions for the disposal of irrigation blocks are contained in the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1913 and the Crown Lands and Irriga- 
tion (Amendment) Act of 1914. Any person over the age of 16 years, 
if a.male, or 18 years, if a female (other than a married woman not living 
apart from her husband under decree of judicial separation)—or two or 
more such persons jointly—may apply for a farm or block. The tenure is 
perpetual leasehold, rent being charged at the rate of 24% per cent. of. the 
capital value. 

The improvement conditions attached to the farm holdings inelude 
fencing, planting of trees for wind-brakes, construction of dwellings, 
destruction of noxious plants, and the cultivation of a specified area in 
each year. Houses and sheds will be erected for settlers, the assistance 
granted in this way being repaid by a deposit of 10 per cent. of the total 
cost, and the balance in twenty-four half-yearly instalments, interest at 5 
per cent. being charged. Building materials may be obtained on ten years’ 
terms, the deposit being 5 per cent. On similar terms the settler may obtain 
a supply of fencing posts or material for a barn, and arrangements may 
be made for payment to an approved contractor in respect of grading, 
head ditching, and other agricultural work to the maximum value of 
£50 on the basis of £1 per acre, repayments extending over ten years. 
Horticultural stock may be purchased on terms—one-third deposit, 
balance by two annual ‘instalments, with interest at 5 per cent., and 
implements may be hired at reasonable rentals. Cattle, specially 
selected by experts as suitable for local conditions, may be purchased at 
auction, the deposit being 30s. per head, and balance by monthly instalments 
of 10s, per head, the first instalment being due three months after date. 
The assistance granted may be altered from time to time. : 

Townships have been established at centres of the Yanco and Mirrool 
areas ; the Commissioner is empowered to construct streets, and to provide 
water supply and other services. A butter factory is already in operation, 
and it is intended to provide a bacon-curing establishment. A demonstra- 
tion fruiteanning and. pulping plant has also been established at Leeton, 
the township for the first subdivision. A State demonstration farm and 
nursery are in operation, and various commercial crops are tested as 
to their suitability for local cultivation. The process of treatment and 
the preparation for market of the different products are fully investi- 
‘gated, and the experience thus gained is at the disposal of settlers, free 
information and instruction being afforded on all agricultural matters 
and irrigation methods. An electric power-house has been erected near 
Yanco. Siding; electric light and power are supplied to the business people, 
and are available for settlers when the number of applicants warrant the 
connections. 

From. the date of the first subdivision in July, 1912, to Ist June, 1914, 
6€3 farms have been granted, representing a total area of 27,500 acres, 
the settlers on which have a declared: capital of £407,947. 
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In addition ninety-eight township and village blocks have been granted, 
and 205 miles of roads, 260 miles of reticulation channels, and 147 miles 
of drains have been constructed. In the matter of cultivation, the follow- 
ing particulars indicate the extent of the work performed by the settlers :— 
500 acres under stone fruits, 100 under vines, 100 under trees, 3,000 under 
lucerne, 8,000 under other fodder crops, and 200 acres under vegetables. The 
estimated population of the irrigation area is about 4,000 persons. The 
rents payable amount to £13,136, the annual total revenue, including £6,237 
for water rates, being £19,373, 


Other Irrigation Schemes. 


The following proposals are under investigation by the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission :— 


Murray River. 

The Burrinjuck Dam on the Murrumbidgee River in New South Wales 
and the storages on the Upper Goulburn River in Victoria are the only 
works at present in operation for regulating the flow of the Murray River. 

In 1911 a Conference of Engineers representing the three States 
interested was appointed to report and make recommendations essen- 
tial or conducive to the settlement by agreement of the question of the 
Murray River and its tributaries. This Conference, whose report was 
presented in July, 1918, recommended that a storage of about one 
million acre-feet capacity be provided on the Upper Murray, and that 
Lake Victoria be converted into a storage basin. The basis of an 
equitable agreement was formulated by the Victorian and New South 
Wales representatives with regard to the apportionment of the regu- 
lated water, and the foundations of the site of the proposed storage 
dam at Cumberoona are. now teing further investigated. Certain 
suggestions with regard to the navigation of the Murray River were 
submitted in a minority report by the South Australian representative 
and this matter formed one of the subjects of discussion at a Confer- 
ence held on the 7th April, 1914, between the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and the State Premiers. At this Conference certain 
resolutions were passed, having for their object the economical use of 
the waters of the Murray River and its tributaries for the purposes of 
irrigation and permanent navigation, and the reconciling of the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth and the riparian States. Pending the 
results of the investigation of the dam foundations of the proposed 
storage dam at Cumberoona, an officer of the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission is making an examination of the whole of the 
lands on the New South Wales side of the Murray River, which are capable 
of irrigation from that stream. The lands suitable for irrigation are 
much in excess of the area which can be served by the volumes of water 
which will be available, and it is therefore necessary that tle most suitable 
and high class land can be selected for that purpose. 


Darling River. 

A preliminary investigation has been made of the Darling River, 
which shows that the most suitable site for the storage of large volumes 
of water for irrigation purposes is in the Lake System to the East of 
the River, comprising Lakes Boolabooka, Ratcatcher’s Lake and Vic- 
toria Lake, and a number of other lakes fed from the River in high 
floods from the Talyawalka Creek, which takes off from the river about 
260 miles above Menindie. A large area of high-class land can be com- 
manded from this storage, and this area will be served by the Condobolin- 
Broken Hill railway when constructed. 
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Lachlan River, 


The construction of a storage reservoir at Wyangala below the con- 
fluence of the Abercrombie River has been investigated with the inten- 
tiom of affording water in the river channel for pastoral purposes and 
for the irrigation of small areas along the river banks by pumping. In 
view, however, of the unsatisfactory nature of the run-off from this 
catchment it is unlikely that the scheme will be further considered at 
present; but an alternative proposal is being investigated for the in- 
crease of the storage in Lake Cudgellico, which is fed from the Lachlan 
River, and fer the pumping thence of the water for the irrigation of 
an area adjacent to the lake. 


Macquarie River. 


The construction of a storage reservoir has been proposed on this 
river at Burrendong, below the confluence of the Cudgegong River, for 
the purpose of affording water by gravitation for the irrigation of 
certain lands to the west of Narromine. A smaller scheme which. has 
received consideration also is the construction, of a storage dam on 
Campbell’s River at Bathurst. The run-off from this catchment is’ too 
uncertain to permit of the construction of any large irrigation scheme, 
but perennial supplies can bé made available for the use of individual 
irrigators by the contruction of storage works on this river and also 
on the Goulburn, Namoi, Gwydir, and McIntyre Rivers. 


Hunter River. 


te scheme has been prepared for supplementing the: water supply of 
the Hunter River District, and providing water for irrigation, by 
means of pumping on the area adjacent to the Hunter River, which is 
one of the most fertile districts in the State and is capable of carrying 
a dense population under fhe conditions of intense culture by irriga-- 
tion. Alternative proposals have been investigated for the construc- 
tion of a storage dam either on the Upper Hunter or Goulburn Rivers, 
and it is probable that this matter will be considered shortly by the 
Public Works Committee. 


Warragamba River. 


“The Warragamba project will serve the dual purpose of amplifying 
the Sydney Water Supply and irrigating the best lands in. the Hawkes- 
bury Valley. The percentage increase in the population of the metro- 
politan area during recent years, if maintained, will in a short 
space of time cause the consumption of water to overtake the capacity 
of the present catchment area of the Sydney Water Supply, and the 
next available source of supply will then be the Warragamba River, 
a scheme for the storage of water from which has been prepared. It 
is proposed to construct a large storage dam capable of supplying -at 
least 80 million gallons daily for the domestic service, 30 million gal- 
lons daily for trade purposes, and 80 million gallons daily for irrigation 
purposes in the Hawkesbury Valley. The waters made available by 
this project will be so valuable that they can be applied only to the 
highest class lands for irrigation purposes, and the area to be served 
will accordingly be limited to probably about 30,000 acres, situated 
along the banks of the Nepean and Hawkesbury Rivers. 


Irrigation Settlements. 


Other irrigation settlements have been established at Hay and at 
Wentworth, and were, in 1912, placed under the control of the Commis- : 
sioner for Water Conservation and Irrigation. In Wentworth Irrigation 
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Area, embracing 10,600 acres, 1,476 acres have been subdivided into 111 
blocks ; 1,300 acres are held under lease in ninety-seven blocks ; the balance 
is still available for lease. During 1912-13, 1,000 acres were under 
cultivation, the greater part being devoted to fruit trees, oranges, grapes, 
sultans, and currants. In this area is instituted a dual scheme of 
irrigation and intense cultivation of small areas, and the results of the 
experiment will be regarded with interest, as of exceptional value from 
the educational standpoint. The pumping machinery consists of a 
suction-gas plant, supplying two engines of about 55 brake horse-power 
each, working two centrifugal pumps, with an average combined capacity 
of abont 4,600 gallons per minute. With eight pumpings during the 
1912-13 season, 108.002,800 cubic feet of water were supplied and the 
results achieved by the settlers on this area have been highly satisfactory. 
The length of the main channels is about 4 miles 24 chains, and of sub- 
sidtary channels 4 miles 31 chains; total Jength, 8 miles 55 chnins’ The 
land is leased for thirty years, the rent varving from-Is. to Bs. per acre; 
the rate for water varies from 10s. to 20s. per acre. Each lessee ie 
entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 inches 
per annum, limited to 4 inches in any one month, 

The Hay irrigation area consists of about 3,842 acres, and previous to 
1912 was controlled by a Trust, appointed in 1897. The area held and 
used for irrigation purposes is 908 acres bv seventy holders, who lease the 
land for ninety-nine years at rentals varying from 5s. to 10s. per acre; 
the water rate is fixed half-yearlv, the present rate being 10s. per acre. 
aed pumping is by steam, and the total length of channels is about 11} 
miles. 


Artesian Water Supply. 


The New South Wales portion of the great Australian Basin. compris- 
ing approximately 70,000 square miles, is situated in the north-western 
portion of the State. Of the 512 hores which have been sunk. 391 are 
flowing, and give an ageregate discharge of 109.214.0600 gallons per 
day ; seventv-seven bores give a pumping supply, the balance of forty- 
four being failures; the total depth boréd represents 835,404 feet. 


The flow from seventy bores is utilised for supplying water for stock 
on holdings served in connection with Bore Water Trusts or Artesian 
Districts under the Water Act of 1912. The total flow from these bores 
amounts to 40,750,000 gallons per day, watering an »rea of 4,245,316 
acres by means of 2,520 miles of distributing drains. The average rating 
by the Bore Trusts to repav the capital cost with 4 per cent. interest, 
im twenty-eight years. is 1°€id. per acre, or, including the cost of 
maintenance and administration, 2°26d. per aere. 


In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used bv pastoralists 
for’ stock waterine purnoses onlv, but in a few instances the supply iz 
utilised in connection with country towns. 

There is no doubt that the watering of the north-western country has 
largely increased the cerrving camacity of the Jand; but. in addition, 
it has made comparatively small pastoral settlement practieable in 
country previously confined almost entirely to the operations of companies 


holding immense areas. : 


A general yearly decrease in the flow from the bores has been recorded, 
consequently until the question is solved as to whether this observed de- 
crease is due to loss in supply under pressure, or to local crnses, such as 
lateraf leakage, it would be unwise to allow a ereater number of bores: 
to be sunk than will adequately water the land for stock purposes. The 
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question of any large scheme of agriculture with the aid of bore water 
must await the solution of this problem, which is receiving special atten- 
tion from the Government, 


Experiments at the State Farms at Moree and Pera Bore, in the use of 
artesian water for cultivation, have proved that the bore water can pro- 
duce satisfactory crops for a considerable number of years. With a view 
to further demonstrating this in respect of large areas, a special bore is 
being sunk at the Coonamble farm, on a site where there is available 
a considerable quantity of soil typical of that occurring in the districts 
within the artesian area. Such crops as lucerne, sorghum, maize, and 
other fodders will be grown on a commercial scale by means of irrigation 
from the bore. 


Bountizs on AGRICULTURAL Propucts. 

\n order to encourage the production of certain goods in Australia the 
Federal Government has provided for the payment of bounties to pro- 
ducers. The agricultural products included in the schedule of bounties 
payable under the Bounties Acts, 1907-1912, are shown hereunder. The 
bounty paid on sugar-cane has been discussed on a previous page :— 


| 
Period from 
1 July, 1907, | Maximum 
Products. ing whic P amounts pay: 
8. ‘onnty may Rates of Bounty. able in 1 any one 
be paid. gy 
Years. £ 
Cotton, Ginned ... a3 -_ eas 8 10% on market value... 6,900 
Fibres— 
New Zealand Flax... aes ss 10 3 oe 3,000 
Flax and Hemp bee re bag 10 ay 3 555 8,000 
Jute... oe ane tis oe 10 20% 5 3 fed 9,000 
Sisal Hemp... ss sa ies 10 10% ,, +5 wee 3,060 
Oil materials supplied to an oil factory! 
for the manufacture of oil— : 
Cotton Seed ... eas or «aa 8 $y 45 oie 1,600 
Linseed (flax seed) ... ay bas 10 a3 = 5,000 
Rice, uncleaned ... on ae adi 10 20s. per ton... oe 1,000 
Rubber... oe ae ae ois 15 10% on market value... 2,000 
Coffee, raw, as prescribed =... Rat 8 1d. per Ib. : ae 1,500 
Tobacco Leaf for manufacture of cigars, : 
high grade ... 7 wee “ 10 2d. per lb, ws ter 4,000 
Fruits — 
Dates (dried) ... wae ya 2 15 1d. per lb. x ive 1,000 
Dried (except currants and raisins) ' 
or Candied, and exported mak 10 10% on market value... 6,000 


DxyPaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Department of Agriculture which was created in 1890 to advance the 
interests of the farmers and fruit-growers of New South Wales deals with 
all matters essential to agriculture, and its principal functions are to collect 
information by scientific investigation and practical experiments, to be 
placed at the disposal of the farming community, regarding the causes of 
failures, improved methods of cultivation, means of combating pests, effects 
of fertilisers, drainage and irrigation, the introduction of new plants, uses 
of new implements, surplus products, and the transport of produce to the 
best markets. 

The Department, in’ conjunction with the Stock branch, and the 
Forestry Department, is administered by a Minister of the Crown. 
The scientific staff has been thoroughly organised, and experts have been 
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appointed to direct operations in agricultural chemistry, viticulture, 
entomology, botany, irrigation, fruit-growing, veterinary science, 
biology, poultry-farming, apiculture, dairying, cattle and sleep breed- 
ing, cold storage and export, and forestry; also there are a number 
of experimentalists, inspectors, and instructors. The Agricultural 
College and experiment farms are controlled by the Minister. 

The Stock Branch conducts investigations in animal pathology, while 
similar investigations relating to plant diseases, and to bacteriology 
of soils, milk, cheese, wines, &c., are made by the Biological Branch. 

Bulletins are issued for the guidance of various classes of rural 
workers, and most of the publications of the Department are supplied 
free to persons engaged in rural industry. The officials answer all 
inquiries for advice or assistance, and visit various parts of the country 
throughout the year to give demonstrations to the farmers, conduct 
experiments, and advise them generally regarding agricultural methods. 

The Agricultural Gazette, the official organ of the Department, is 
issued monthly. It presents to the farmers of the State the results of 
scientific researches and investigations of the official experts, gives 
practical advice on the economic results dictated by these investigations, 
‘and supplies seasonable notes on matters of scientific, practical, and in- 
dustrial interest. 

Arrangements were made in 1910 to supply for publication in the 
country newspapers weekly notes of the investigations and educational 
operations of the Department regarding improved methods of agricul- 
ture, dairying, stock-raising; &c. Since 1911-12 efforts have been made by 
means of these notes to encourage fallowing in connection with wheat 
cultivation; rotation in cropping and the cultivation of maize have also 
been specially treated. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Department of Agriculture for the 
year ended 30th June, 1913, were as follows :— 


Revenue. £ Expenditure. £ 
Agricultural College, Experiment Departmental _... ae .. 43,576 
Farms, &c. .-» 26,826 | Subsidies and Grants... .. 16,963 
Repayments for Seed-wheat bas 899 | Miscellaneous _... w. = 3,918 

Fees for fumigation, &.... - 6,540 | Agricultural College, Experiment 
Botanic Gardens, &c. oe ies 252 | ° Farms, &e. ... .. 94,365 
Irrigation Areas... iu ve 8,031 158,822 
Miscellaneous oa ies ade 22 Less Refunds 5,299 
Stock Branch whi ES .» 5,163 - > 753-600 
> 
Forestry aa a be 96,146 Forestry. 41,434 
138,879 Stock and Brands, Pastures Pro- 

2 ~ esr es Se oe ace 

otanic Gardens, &e. 7 er 6,4 
eee Betas 3p a a ae Export and Cold Storage ae 751 
Commercial Agents vee .. 3,179 


Total eae te £138,627 Total... ais £268,419 


EXPERIMENT Farms. 


In order to obtain a thorough knowledge of local conditions and to 
afford an education in agriculture on scientific bases, the Government 
has established agricultural colleges, experiment farms, and farmers’ 
experiment plots; and hag engaged agricultural lecturers and experts to 
guide and assist the farmers. 

The Government agricultural: and experiment farms consist of the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, nine experiment farms, three demon- 
stration farms, two demonstration orchards, and two viticultural stations, 
Excluding the demonstration farms at Temora, 1,600 acres, and Con- 
‘dobolin, 1,350 acres, which were established ‘during 1912, the total 
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area of experiment farms was 23,379 acres, of which 4,656 acres were under 
cultivation, the areas for various crops being as follows:— 


acres, 
Cereals and hay ... ss ais ¥ we 2,237 
Fruit-trees and vines... a ave - =: B81 
Green fodder ies Sed ae se .. 1,317 
Sown grasses and forage plants ist .. = 81 
Root and other crops... $e ese w=. 140 


Much of the remaining area allotted to these farms is cleared partially; 
portion of it is under fallow, and portion ready for ploughing. 

The Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides accommodation for 
resident students, and gives theoretical and practical instruction in a 
three-years’ course, which embraces every department of agriculture. 
Instruction is given also in dairying, pig-raising, and poultry-breeding and 
experimental research work is conducted in connection with cereal and 
other crops, and with fertilisers, and soil culturd, &c. All subsidiary 
‘branches of farm labour are taught, including blacksmithing, carpen- 
tering, sheep-killing, bee-keeping, and other farm occupations. An area 
of 116 acres has been leased on the banks of the Hawkesbury River, on 
which a complete system of irrigation is being instituted, The fees 
payable are £30 for the first year, £20 for the second, and £10 for the 
third. Special courses of instruction are also provided, notably at the 
Farmers’ Winter School and Public School Teachers’ Summer School. In 
July, 1918, there were 173 regular students in attendance, and 956 
acres out of the total of 3,551 acres attached to the College were under 
cultivation. 

The experiment farms have been established in various districts of the 
State, and the experiments and education vary with the particular 
climatic conditions. At Wagga farm the specialties are seed wheats, 
fruits for drying, breeding of dairy cattle (notably Jerseys) and swine, 
and the area under cultivation is 878 acres out of 3,228 acres. The 
course is for two years; a fee of £15 is charged for the first year, the 
second being free to students who make satisfactory progress. In July, 
1913, there were fifty students in attendance. 

At Bathurst, particular attention has been devoted to the orchard, and 
to mixed farming and irrigation. A demonstration area of 180 acres 
hag been selected, the object of which is to show the profit, on com- 
mercial lines, accruing from the results of past experiments. There were 
thirty-four students in July, 1913, the fees charged being similar to those 
at Wagga. 

Practical dairy instruction is provided at two farms in the coastal 
division. Wollongbar Farm is utilised in dairy-farming suitable for the 
North Coast district, grasses and fodder plants are grown, the breed- 
ing of dairy cattle and pigs is conducted; and at the Duck Creek Farm 
sugar-cane is cultivated. 

At the Grafton Experiment Farm maize and potatoes are grown, and 
pigs are bred in conjunction. with a dairy. Accommodation has been 
provided with the view of training students in mixed farming suitable 
for ‘sub-tropical districts also special attention is given to maize in 
establishing new varieties, and to experiments regarding methods of 
cultivation and fertilisation. 

High-class stock is bred at the Berry Experiment Farm, situated in the 
centre of the South Coast dairying district. This farm was previously 
conducted on a leasehold area, but in May, 1911, portion of the old farm 
and an additional adjoining area were acquired by the Government, and 
the farm is being remodelled. 
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The Glen Innes Farm is utilised for mixed farming and fruit-growing 
suitable for the Northern Tablelands. Cowra is used as a wheat-breed- 
ing and experiment station, special courses of training having been 
arranged for the scientific cadets and junior experimentalists of the 
Department of Agriculture. Apprentice Farm Schools have been 
opened at Glen Innes and Cowra. 

At Pera Bore Irrigation Orchard, experiments have been made with 
bore water in agriculture, the culture of citrus fruit, and with methods 
of neutralising the chemical constituents in artesian water. 

Operations at the Raymond Terrace Viticultural Station were discon- 
tinued during 1918 in favour of a new site at Narara, in the Gosford 
district. In connection with this new nursery instruction and advice 
in regard to vine-grewing are given, phylloxera-resistant rootlings and 
cuttings are grown, and. grafted vines are raised for distribution to 
- vine-growers to enable them to replant vineyards destroyed by phyloxera. 

At the Howlong Viticultural Station there is a mother-stock vineyard 
to supply the necessary material for the propagatien of vines at the 
Narara nursery. 

At ‘Yanco experimental irrigation work is conducted for the benefit of 
settlers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, and a farm school for 
students was inaugurated in January, 1914. A mother-stock vineyard has 
been established to provide cuttings of varieties largely in demand. Ostrich- 
farming and nrule-breeding will be important features of the work at this 
farm in the near future, a number of imported ostriches and three 
imported donkeys having been already stationed there. 

The Department of Agriculture has arranged for an officer to visit 
and inspect land, and to give advice as to its suitability for irrigation 
purposes, also in regard to the application of water. 

At the Nyngan Demonstration Farm, established in 1909, are being con- 
tinued investigations into problems of dry-farming which had been con- 
ducted previously at Coolabah, and the educational work will be directed 
towards combining wheat-farming with sheep-raising. The operations at 
Coolabah were abandoned on account of its distance from any railway. 

The Dural Demonstration Orchard is used for conducting experi- 
ments in fruit-growing and in combating diseases, also for the education 
of fruit-growers in the county of Cumberland. Short courses of orchard 
and garden work are provided. 

In March, 1911, an Experiment Farm was opened at’Coonamble in 
connection with modern dry-farming methods, so that the wheat belt may 
be extended. Wheat and sheep will be combined on this farm in con- 
junction with a proper system of rotation. An artesian bore is being put 
down, and eventually experiments in connection with the growth of crops 
by means of irrigation with bore water will be carried out. 

In July, 1913, the number of apprentices at the Apprentice Schools was 
51, viz., Cowra, 23; Yanco, 9; Dural, 1; Glen Innes, 8; Wollongbar, 3; and 
Grafton, 7. The instruction at these schools is entirely practical, the fee 
is £5 for six months, and a second half-year’s maintenance and training may 
be given in return for apprentices’ labour. 

The value of plant and machinery on all these farms during 1912-18 was 
estimated at £16,560, being £3 16s. per acre under crop; exclusive of instruc- 
tors, 157 persons were employed in addition to the students in attendance. 
The value of the produce was assessed at £25,569; but as these farms are 
mainly for experimental and educational purposes, the estimated 
monetary value of the products does not by any means represent its 
whole value. “: 
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In order to secure the maximum advantage of experimental work and 
fo co-ardinate the methods employed, a committee of experts supervise all 
scientific farming investigations and field experiments. 

Dairy Science Schools for the instruction of factory managers and 
agasistants were held at Port Macquarie in July, 1911; at Grafton im Jdume, 
3912; and in 19183 at Singleton and Lismore in July and August, respee- 
tively. These schoals are held periodically in dairying centres. 

In @ previous chapter, “Education,” information is given relating to 
agricultural training in schools and the University. 


Dreapnovert Fars Treer, 

A mutually satisfactory agreement was arrived at early in 1911 be- 
tween the Government of New South Wales and the Trustees of the 
Dreadnought Farm on the subject of intreducing a number ef lads from 
17 to 20 years of age to this State for the purpose of following rural 
pursuits. Upon arrival, the boys are either plaeed in employment 
with farmers by the Immigration and Tourist Bureau or are sent to 
the Pitt Town Training Farm, near Windsor, where they receive general 
training, and three months afterwards are engaged to farmers in dif- 
ferent localities. From April, 1911, to 3lst December, 1913, 602 boys 
arrived. The training of these prespeetive farmers is under the care 
of the Director of Labour, who places them im remunerative employ- 
iment at the end of their term. 

The Trustees have recently decided upon an extension of their opera- 
tiong and are advaneing portion of the fares required for lads. Sub- 
ject to the approval of their London representative a lad is only re- 
quired to deposit £3 towards his passage and landing money, and sign 
an undertaking te repay £8 in instalments extending over a period of 
eighteen months. 

Farmers’ EXPERIMENT PLOTS. 

A number of experimental plots, ranging from 1 to 20 acres, have been 
established throughout the State to give practical demonstrations to 
farmers regarding advanced methods of agriculture, improved varieties 
ef seed, comparative values of manure, and new creps for the respective 
distriets. The State has been divided into seven divisions, and in each 
an inspeetor supervises the plots, gives lectures and demonstrations, 
and advises the farmers generally on agricultural matters. This system 
has been. extended recently to the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

At the establishment of the plots. in 1908, they were conducted on the 
following terms:—-The land was previded by the farmer, the seed and 
manure by the Department of Agriculture; the Department paid the 
farmer for the work of preparing the land, and sowing, cultivating, and 
harvesting the crops, the farmer taking two-thirds and the Department 
one-third of the resulting preduce. More recently it has become a gener) 
vrule that the farmers carry out the work without cost ta the Department 
other then for seed, manure, and supervision, and the farmer reeeives 
the whole of the erop. 

These plots have proved valuable media of practical education for 
the farming community, special attention being directed towards the 
improvement of cultural methods for wheat and ether cereals, potatoes, 
and grasses; and to the extension of the cultivation of leguminous planta, 
either in combination with cereals or alone, with the abject of improving 
‘the feeding value of the green fodder, ensitlage, and hay fed te the 
farmers’ stack, and of increasing the fertility of their soils, 

in 1972-13 plots were cultivated in ninety-eight districts, a. rumber of 
trials were made on a small seale, and pareels of seed were distributed 
ssmonget. farmers for private trial. 
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FarRER SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Farrer Memorial Fund has been established by public subscription 
in honour of the late William J. Farrer, whose work in the production of 
new wheats has afforded great benefit to the industry. The money has 
been vested in Trustees, and the interest is to be used for the Farrer 
Research Scholarship, the specific object of which is the improvement of 
wheat cultivation. The scholarship, valued at about £100 per annum, will be 
granted to a candidate selected by the Trustees from applicants possess- 
ing one of the following qualifications : — 

(a) A graduate in Science, to pursue studies with original research in 
Cambridge University Laboratory, or elsewhere outside the 
State. In such a case, the revenue for two years may be given 
for one year’s research. 

(6) Graduate or undergraduate, to pursue study of plant-breeding in 
University laboratories under supervision of Science Faculty. 

(c) Student who has taken diploma from Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, or similar institution, to pursue study of plant-breed- 
ing in field or in other approved way. 

(d) A young farmer, or other person, possessing necessary qualifica- 
tions and aptitude for investigating this subject in the field 
under supervision of the Trustees. 

The selected scholar will present his results at the close of the year in 
the form of a paper to be published by the Trustees. At the end of the 
year the holder of the Scholarship may be re-appointed or a new selection 
made. 

The Government Farrer Scholarship is offered for competition amongst 
students wishing to enter the Hawkesbury Agricultural College with a 
special view to study wheat cultivation. The value of the Scholarship is 
£91; it will be awarded after competitive examination, and will provide 
for the full education of the recipient during the three years’ course, for 
the purchase of books and apparatus, and the payment of sport, medical, 
and other fees. The Trustees of the Farrer Memorial Fund are specially 
authorised to give priority in the matter of the Farrer Research Scholar- 
ship to a Government Farrer scholar at the close of his College course, if 
he shows special aptitude for research work in connection with wheat 
cultivation. 

The Daily Telegraph Farrer Scholarship consists of a grant of books, 
apparatus, &c., to the value of £10, given each year by the Daily 
Telegraph Newspaper Co., Ltd., to the best wheat student at the Bathurst 
or Wagga Experiment Farm. 

Ag@ricuLTURAI, BUREAU. 

An Agricultural Bureau has been established under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture. Its objects are to collect and ‘disseminate 
information respecting plants, animals, or products likely to prove of 
value to cultivators ;. to discover the best methods of cultivating suitable 
economic crops, breeding and feeding domestic animals, and preparing 
products for market; to settle for each district the best times for 
fallowing, sowing, and harvesting ; to prevent the introduction and spread 
of insect and fungus pests ; to encourage social intercourse; and generally 
to advance the interests of persons engaged in rural industries. Govern- 
ment assistance is granted in the form of subsidies payable to each branch 

at the rate of 10s. for every £ of membership fees; by lectures and 

demonstrations by the Departmental experts; and by the supply free of 
charge of the publications of the Department, including the Agricultural 
Gazette and Farmers’ Bulletins, 

The Bureau was established in 1911, and there were sixty -four branches, 
with 2,216 members, at the end of June, 1918.- wie | 


i} apotnal 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. : 


A number of Agricultural Societies have been formed throughout the 
“State mainly for the purpose of holding exhibitions of agricultural, 
horticultural, and pastoral products, of live-stock, machinery and 
implements, arts and manufactures, and for other purposes relating 
to rural industries. The exhibitions assist rural development by main- 
taining a high standard of products and other exhibits, and by familiar- 
ising the people with modern methods and appliances. The subscrip- 
tions of members are augmented by Government subsidies, paid at a rate 
not exceeding 10s. in the £ on prizes awarded for bond-fide agricultural 
and other approved exhibits and competitions: At 30th June, 1913, 
there were 163 Agricultural Societies registered for subsidy, and dur- 
ing that year 183 societies received subsidies amounting to £16,963, 
The membership of the subsidised societies was 30,779, the members’ 
subscriptions amounted to £25,951, and the total value of prize money 
was £51,147, of which £38,173 was the basis for subsidy. 

A system of National Shows was initiated by which a special grant of 
£500 was payable to a show in each year to be held, as decided by the 
societies, in one of the eight districts into which the State was divided. 
The first National Show was held at Berry, in the South Coast district in 
1908, the second at Glen Innes, in the Northern Tableland, and third at 
Lismore, in the North Coast in 1910. .The system has since been abolished. 


Co-OPERATION OF AGRICULTURISTS. 


Endeavours are being made, through the agency of the Agricultural 
Bureau to encourage co-operative efforts amongst agriculturists. Notable 
examples of its success are found in this State in the dairy factories, and 
in South Australia, where a large proportion of the exportable wheat is 
handled by a co-operative union. In addition to the advantages of 
co-operation as a means of successful marketing of produce, the principle 
can be extended to the purchase of materials, manures, machinery, and 
seed. The farmers could combine for the joint-ownership of labour-saving 
machinery and stud-stock, for herd-testing, and for insurance, and, as a 
body, would be able to obtain concessions from-manufacturers, agents, &c., 
and as regards freight which, as individuals, they could not procure. 

The matter has been brought under the notice of the various branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau for general discussion, and in order that the 
most suitable method of applying it to local requirements may be decided. 


State ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


To meet the demand for capital, and impelled by the necessity for 
affording assistance to settlers whose prospects had been affected by the 
prevalent drought conditions, the Government inaugurated a system in 
1899, by which advances are made to settlers on the basis of the French 
Crédit Foncier, at rates of interest and of repayment which are intended 
to be available for the benefit of every settler offering adequate security. 
The original Act of 1899 received several amendments, till finally, in 
1906, the powers of the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to 
the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank’of New South Wales, 

“and the maximum and minimum advances fixed at £2,000 and £50 
respectively. ‘ 

On 31st-December, 1912, 10,892 advances (total value, £2,423,956) had 
been made to settlers, equivalent to £223 per loan, of which 6,770, repre- 
senting £1,027,620, were repaid, leaving 4,122 advances current at that 
date, the average balance of principal being £339 per loan. 
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The operations of the bank, relating to advanees to settlers, for the last 
five years, have been as follows:— 


i 


ADtarces ‘Mapr, ‘Reps yvwenrs. Babances ReEPAYARLE, 

Year. | 

-Nuniber. ft unt | Average ‘Number.|Tetal Amennt | Nomber. | Total Amount [average 

| | £ £ £ £ £ 
yo08 822 274, 282 332 963 | 464,795 3,551 892,078 169 
7908 Ti 306,228 386 666 95,554 || 3,623 796, 752 226 
F910 658 934,339 387 22 123,005. 3,659 928,084 254 
FOIL 833 331,693 305. 43 385,420 3,754 1,074,339 286 
1912 810 475,070 505 572 153,305 4, 22 1,396,336 339 


The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgages 
of land in fee-simple and ef land held under conditional purchase or 
lease, settlement purchase or lease, homestead grant or selection. The 
advances are made for the purposes of repaying existing encumbrances, 
of purchasing land, or to effect improvements, utilise resources, or build 
homes. 

The conditions under which loans are repayable vary secerding to the 
eircumstences of the individual case; the maximum loan to any ane 
person is £2,000; the rate of ,interest ranges between 44 and 5 per cent.; 
and the maximum period for repayment is thirty-one years. 

It is clear that the system is intended to confer, and does: afford, material 
assistance te men who coutemplate settling on the land, as well as to those 
already engaged in agriculture; but necessarily this system was not 
initiated to meet every instance in which farmers might require credit in 
amall amounts, and for a comparatively short period. 

To effect this object it seems necessary that a comprehensive system 
should be established in New South Wales, on the nes of a co-operative 
bank, or borrowers’ asseciation, with the sole object of obtaining cheap 
eredit for its members, with adequate protection of their security, on the 
plan of the co-operative loan organisations which have been introduced 
satisfactorily in Europe. 


Co-oPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES IN EUROPE. 


The best example of cooperative loan organisations exists in the 
Raiffeisen Banks of Germany, which represent the latest stage in the 
evolution from the early Crédit Foncier system. 

The history of this evolution ranges through Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary; the first stage is found in the 
German Landachaften, established in the middle eighteenth century, 
when, in 1769, Frederick the Great obliged all noblemen holding land 
im Silesia to unite to form a loan saciety, to cope with an enormous 
withdrawal of capital frem agriculture. The whole property of the mem- 
bers was collectively liable for each loan made; and, passing the first stage, 
when the association merely brought intending borrowers in touch with 
possible lenders, later associations became true land banks, borrowing 
tooney by the issue of debentures secured by mortgages and by the joint 
liability of members, and issuing leans en mortgage to the landed pro- 
prietors composing the membership. 

In the middle nineteenth century, after inquiry into the German insti- 
tutions fhen existing, a law was. passed in France, in 1852, by which the 
Crédit. Foncier de France was-eatablished. This is on the principle of a 
joint-stock company, the funds being constituted partly from share 
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capital, partly by the proceeds of debentures, and partly from moneys 
received on deposit. The money thus obtained is used fer loans on real 
property, for the reduction of existing encumbrances, and for the general. 
development of agriculture; but advances are also made to public bodies 
and departments. The loans are usually for long terms, with easy 
repayments and low interest rates, and shareholders benefit. by any 
profits. 

This system did not, however, fulfil all the needs of the community, and. 
in 1861, La Société du Crédit Agricole was formed also on the lines of a: 
joint-stock company, to provide cheap loans for the smaller elass of agri- 
culturists ; the Government guaranteed a minimum interest of 4 per cent. 
for five. years to shareholders. Debentures were issued, deposits received, 
and current accounts opened; but the society’s business was mainly 
discounting, and partly lending. The endorsement of an agent of the 
society or ef a joint-stock company or local association working under its. 
auspices. was required on all negotiable instruments drawn by agricul- 
turists ; and, by the addition of the society’s signature, the borrower could 
deal with the Bank of France. As a loan institution the society made 
advances on single signatures of the borrower, secured by material 
pledges. In 1876 it ceased operations, having failed to confine its business. 
to agricultural requiremenis. 

Since 1900, agricultural credit in France has been organised under » 
special system based on co-operative institutes and district and local savings 
banks, financially assisted by the State. The funds available for loan to. 
agriculturists are lent by the Bank of France, free of interest, in retarn for 
certain privileges, and consist of a fixed sum of £1,600,000, together with a 
sum which varies annually, according to the amount of business transacted. 
The State uses the total amount in granting loans to the district credit 
banks, which, however, do not lend to the actual borrowers, but operate 
through the local credit banks. In 1912 there were in existence ninety-eight 
district banks, which received advances amounting to £561,000 during the 
year, the total amount on loan to these banks from the State on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1912, being £8,435,000, as compared with £2,939,000 in 1911. The 
subseribed capital of the district banks was £938,000, of which a sum of 
£862,000 was paid up, £556,000 being contributed by the local banks. In all, 
the sum of £3,664,000 was at the disposal of the district banks in 1912 for 
loans for short periods, as compared with £3,418,000 in 1911. The local 
banks give small agricultural credit on short term to theix members, using 
for the purpose not only their own funds, but also the advances granted by 
the district banks. At the end of 1912, there were in existence 4,204 local 
banks, with a membership of 215,695, as compared with 3,946 banks and 
185,552 members in the previous year. The subscribed capital in 1912 
amounted to £820,000, of which £541,000 was paid up. The amount of loans 
granted was £3,420,000, or £118,000 more than in 1911. The demand created 
amongst the farmers, owing to poor crops and loss of stock, has been heavy, 
and im this respect the banks have been of considerable service to the agri- 
cultural industry. ‘ 

In Belgium there are two types of agricultural credit institutions. The 
Comptoirs Agricoles were founded in 1884, During 1910 there were fifteen 
of these in operation, 786 loans, to the value of £117,000, being granted; 
129 loans were for sums under £40, 627 were between £40 and £400, while 30 
were for larger sums. At the end of the year, 4,080 loans, to the value of 
£551,000, were in existence. 

The institutions of the second type are the Raiffeisen Credit Banks, 
founded in 1878. During 1910, 588 Raiffeisen Banks furnished returns, 
showing a membership of 27,334, of whom 21,892 were farmers; 4,043 loans, 
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to the value of £162,000, were granted during 1910; while the deposits 
amounted to £400,000; 1,246 loans were less than £10; 997 were between £10 
and £20; 778 were between £20 and £40; and 1,022 were above £40. 


During the last twenty-two years agricultural co-operation has made 
considerable progress in Germany. In 1890 there were only 3,006 societies, 
with a comparatively small membership; but on 1st June, 1912, about 
2,480,000 members were connected with 26,026 societies, of which 20,435 
were affiliated with the National Federation. The affiliated societies were 
divided into 77 co-operative central societies, 13,606 local credit, 2,241 pur- 
chase, 2,193 dairy, and 2,318 miscellaneous societies. Although the move- 
ment now extends rather by means of additional members than by the 
formation of new societies, it will be seen to what extent the system has 
grown. Losses suffered in 1911 through drought and disease were responsible 
for considerable advances, both in the number of societies and the total 
membership. The Credit Societies are the most important, and increased 
in numbers by 784 during the year 1911-12. Particulars respecting the 
operations of all the societies are not available, but returns for thirty-six 
of the principal Central Credit Societies show that at the end of 1911 the 
capital stood at £2,264,000. The amounts deposited and borrowed by the 
local Credit Societies were £15,153,000 and £14,819,000, respectively. Similar 
statistics relating to the local Credit Societies are not available except for 
1910, but they clearly demonstrate the importance to which agricultural 
co-operative credit has attained in Germany. 16,735 societies were in exist- 

-ence during 1910. They had a working capital of £132,187,500, of which 
£117,500,000 represented members’ deposits. At the end of the year the 
loans on current account were £22,766,000, and for fixed periods £58,309,000. 
The total amounts of loans granted during 1910 were £33,390,000 on current 
account and £15,226,000 for fixed terms. Many of these societies undertake 
the purchase of farm requisites for their members, and during 1910 these 
purchases amounted to £4,186,000. 

In Finland co-operative credit societies are conducted on yeneral lines, 
in accordance with the principles of the Raiffeisen Banks, and their 
business is almost exclusively the supply of small sums to smal] farmers. 
In 1909 there were 384 of these funds, with 15,000 members, to whom 
loans were granted, amounting to £161,000, or about £10 15s. per 
member. 


The local credit societies are affiliated to a central bank, which controls 
them and supplies them with capital. This central] institute was formed 
in 1902, and carries on its operations by means of a loan of £160,000, 
and an annual subsidy of £800 granted by the State. In 1909, 340 
i ls societies joined the central institute, receiving £160,000 in 
oans. 

‘In the United Kingdom agricultural co-operation has not yet been 
established to any large extent. A considerable proportion of the land- 
holders are assisted by joint-stock and private banks, which afford great 
facilities to the farmers as regardg credit operations. An endeavour has 
been made to establish co-operative credit societies on the Raiffeisen model 
to meet the needs of small farmers, but the effort has not yet been attended 
with great success. The Government is now, however, taking active steps 
tw encourage the extension of the co-operative credit system, and the 
movement shows signs of more rapid development. In the United King- 
dom, at the end of 1911, there were 224 such societies, with an aggregate 
membership of 22,101, and a total capital of £168,342. Loans advanced 
during the year amounted to £79,844. A central bank has been formed in 
England for the purpose of financing village societies and of assisting their 
extension, 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


Live Stock. 


Tue live stock of New South Wales in 1788 consisted of 1 bull, 4 cows, 
1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 foals, 29 sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats. No 
systematic record of the arrival of live stock was kept in the early days of settle- 
ment ; but itappears that inthe period between Governor Phillip’s landing 
and the year 1800 there were some small importations, chiefly of sheep from 
India. The numbers of each class of stock at various periods up to 1850, 
prior to the separation of Victoria, were as fdllow :—- 


Year. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. 
| | 
1788 ; 6 29 12 
1792 | ll 23 | 105 43 
1796 57 227 | 1,531 1,869 
1800 203 1,044 6,124 4,017 
1825 6,142 134,519 237,622 39,006 
1842 56,595 897,219 4,804,946 | 46,086 
1850 132,437 | 3,738,965 13,059,324 | 61,631 


In 1851 the severance of Victoria from New South Wales reduced the 
number of stock considerably ; the separation cf Queensland at the close of 
1859 involved a further reduction, and at the end of the latter year the 
numbers of each kind of live stock within the existing boundaries of New 
South Wales were 251,497 horses, 2,408,586 cattle, 6,119,163 sheep, and 
180,662 pigs. ‘The following table shows the number of stock at the end of 
each decennial period from 1861 to 1912 inclusive :— 


Year, Horses, Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

1861 233,220 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 

1871 304,100 2,014,888 | 16,278,697 213,193 

1881 398,577 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 

1891 469,647 2,128,838 | 61,831,416 253,189 

1901 486,716 9,047,454 41,857,099 265,730 

1911 689,004 3,194,236 44,917,287 371,093 

1912 716,457 3,030,934 | 39,044,502 293,653 


In addition to the live stock shown above, at the end of 1912, there were 
52,402 goats (including 5,409 Angora), 1,721 camels, 63 donkeys, 138 mules, 
and 555 ostriches. Since 1891 the sheep have diminished in number to the 
extent of nearly 23 millions, but the other classes of stock skcw increases 
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—horses 246,000, cattle 912,000, and swine 40,000. In order fo indicate 
the districts in which the changes in the flocks and herds have occurred, 
the following table has been prepared, showing the number of live stock in 
each district at the end of various years since 1896. A striking feature of 
the table is the large increase of cattle, especially of the dairying strain, in 
the Coastal District :— 


District. 1896. ‘1901, 1906. 1911. 1912. 
SHEEP— : 
Coastal District .. 5 a “ 964,759 1,097,471 1,316,580 1,433,037 1,346,811 
Tableland . ae Bd gas se 7,036,733 8,859,069 8,842,352 8,961,344 7,932,537 
Western Slopes ne ma ..| 10,968,844 | 11,671,524 | 11,675,425 | 11,198,621 9,189,233 
Western Plaing and Riverina .. .-| 18,541,961 .| 14,578,523 | 15,998,996 | 16,048,876 | 18,665,851 
Western Division. 5 on ..| 10,806,993 5,522,953 6,209,068 7,305,909 6,910,070 
Unclassified ae Ve és Atal Haigete: ieee VO7B5OS), Cad aces wae | resists Sete: > Ill) sai Seles 
Total... 2 wf an ..| 48,318,790 | 41,857,099 | 44,132,421 | 44,947,287 | 39,044,502 
Dairy Cows jy Minz— 
Coastal District .. Me a a 238,530 284,000 ein pei 404,611 
Table-land .. 3s oa a oe 82,487 70,224 66,745 70,571 59,810 
Western Slopes .. Af ue 46,578 30,732 49,002 48,669 41,249 
Western Plainsand Riverina .. |, 26,372 19,790 21,178 24,187 22,008 
Western Division . a i hs 6,216 38,990 2,657 2,906 8,052 
Total... <i se i - 400,183 | 417,885 494,820 638,525 620,730 
OTHER CATPLE. 
Coastal— 
Dry Cows .. i‘. a oe wf 100,919 136,780 136,711 
Heifers we aXe a ie 612,797 667,282 25,652 28,755 22,114 
All other 23 : 709,484 915,602 902,704 
Total... us sf 3 mu 612,797 667,282 836,055 1,076,147 1,061,529 
Tableland— 
Dry Cows .. a a vi 1 26,440 81,207 25,291 
Heifers ey te oa Be 541,493 500,974 7,218 5,178 3,082 
All other : 468,574 549,874 529,786 
Total... on ag oe As 541,493 500,974 502,227 586,259 558,159 
‘Western Slopes— 
Dry Cows .. a & “4 wl) ( 25,199 26,112 19.858 
Heifers - eis oe a wf 7 408,294 305,789 7,051 3,849 2,683 
All other a XU} sesios0 | aezia7s | 362172 
Total. . be e ‘he i 408,294 805,789 398,230 462,234 384,658 
Western Plains and Riverina— 
DryCows .. ea 15,409 20,158 15,058 
Heifers ak is ~ a $4 199,817 114,327 4,367 8,487 2,045 
All other 204,901 302, LO3 276,687 
Total. .. 5. ue 199,817 114,327 224,677 $25,698 293,785 
Western Division— 
Dry Cows .. wt a Ws an) 4.921 | 4,331 4,402 
Heifers 6 a a i ‘ee f 68,579 41,247 1,058 1,407 868 
All other ; 87,956 109,640 116,703 
Total. 0. gw 68,579 41,247 98,935 115,878 121,978 
New South Wales— “pF 
Dry ows .. ie ek vas ( 172,888 278,598 201,310 
Heer. i- 6 an, 1,825,980 | 1,629,619, 45,341 +7626 30,742 
All other’ ae oes {| 1,836'805 | 2,299/402 | 2,188°052 
Total. .. 2 4, ..| 825,980 | 1,629,619 2,085,124 | 2,555,711 | 2,420,104 
Horses— 
« Coastal District .. ae ae or 160,285 160,704 171,485 207,074 | 216,260 
“Tableland . tee ewe) 1UBI814 112,994 110,077 126,02 | 128,004 
Western Slopes . sf 108,498 110,845 130,947 179,728 183,630 
Western Plains and Riverina 1) 1. 85,622 77,850 97,009 140,140 152.235 
Western Division . ae we an 40,922 25,223 28,244 35,460 36,289 
Total.. on a ot oe 510,636. 486,716 587,762 689,004 716,457 
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SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land for grazing was undoubtedly the means of 
inducing the early colonists to enter upon pastoral pursuits, and the relative 
ease with which operations could be conducted, in comparison with the 
difficulties attendant upon other primary industries, confirmed their choice. 


In the year 1795 Captain John Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-preeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of a thousand 
sheep ; but, not satisfied with the natural increase of his flocks, he sought also 
to improve the quality of their fleeces. By good fortune, in 1797, Captain 
Waterhouse arrived from the Cape of Good Hope with a number of very fine 
Spanish-bred sheep, which he sold to various stockowners. With the advantage 
of this superior stock, Macarthur gradually improved his strain, and in a few 
years obtained fleeces of very fine texture. 


Prior to the nineteenth century the production of the finest wool had been 
fostered chiefly in Spain, so that woollen manufactures were necessarily 
somewhat restricted, and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, 
proving conclusively the capabilities of Australia as a wool-producing country. 
In this way he established a small trade, which, as Australian wool rose in 
public estimation, gradually increased until it has reached its present 
enormous dimensions ; so that, although not: the first to introduce merino 
sheep into Australia, there is no doubt that to him is due the credit of having 
been the first to prove that the production of fine wool could be made a 
profitable industry in this country. 


As might have been anticipated, natural conditions in Australia have 
somewhat varied the character of the Spanish fleece. The wool has become 
softer and more elastic, and while diminishing in density it has gained in 
length, so that the weight of the fleece has increased. ‘the quality of the 
wool, on the whole, has improved under the influence of the climate, and 
Australian wool is recognised as the best in the world. 


The following table shows the number of sheep at the close of each 
quinquennial period from 1862 to 1912 inclusive, and illustrates the progress 
of sheep-breeding in New South Wales :— 


——+ 


Year,- Sheep. | Year. | Sheep. | | Year. | Sheep. 
1861 5,615,054 1881 36,591,946 , 1901 » 41,857,099 
1866 11,562,155 1886 39, 169, 304 | 1906 44, 132,421 
1871 16,278,697 1891 61,831,416 ; 1911 44,947,287 
1876 25,269,755 | 1896 48,318,790 1912 39,044,502 


Divided into periods, the rates of increase are— 


1861-71 annual increase 11:2 per cent. 
1871-81 _,, aa 84 rs 
1881-91 _,, 7 54, 
1891-1901 ,, decrease 4°0 3 
1901-1911 ,, increase 0°7 rr 
1911-1912 ,, decrease 13°1 hy 


Considering the unimproved condition of the pasturage over a great 
portion of its area, it was apparent in 1891 that the State was overstocked, 
and graziers restricted the natural increase of their flocks by breeding only 
from the better-class ewes. In addition, the following season proved un- 
favourable, so that during the year there was a large decrease in the number 
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of sheep. The adverse season of 1892 was, unfortunately, the forerunner 
of many others, so that with the exception of 1900, the whole of the years 
up to 1902 were distinctly unfavourable to the pastoral industry. The 
climax wasreached during the 1902-3 season, which was particularly disastrous. 
The number of sheep fell from 41,857,099 at the beginning of 1902 to 
26,649,424 at its close. In 1903 the flocks increased by little more than 
2 millions, and as the number of lambs marked during the year exceeded 7 
millions, there is abundant evidence that further heavy losses of grown sheep 
oecurred during the early part of the year, when the sheep could not have 
exceeded 25 millions, or 37 millions less than in 1891. 


From 1902 there was a steady increase in sheep until 1909, when ths 
number had risen to 46,202,578, the highest recorded since 1898. The 
flocks have since decreased considerably, the principal causes being heavy 
losses in lambs and grown sheep through drought, the subdivision of large 
holdings, and change from pastoral industry to dairying. 


The decrease in the total was accompanied by great changes in the sizes of 
individual flocks, and these changes may be traced in the following table, 
which gives au approximate classification of the flocks, for various years from 
1891 to 1912. Inthe former year there were only 13,187 holdings, but in 
1912 the number had increased to 25,549, although the sheep had decreased 
by nearly 25 millions. It is significant that while in 1891 there were 73 
holdings which each carried over 100,000 sheep, the number of such in 1901 
was 12, and in 1912 only 4. The sheep in flocks of over 20,000 comprised 
62 per cent. of the to-al in 1891, but only 262 per cent. in 1912. The greatest 
change has occurred since 1894, when a very large number of sheep perished, 
and pastoralists realised that the best method of meeting droughty seasons 
lay in the subdivision of their large flocks. Since 1904 the application of the 
closer settlement policy to large estates has caused a further subdivision of 
the flocks. : 


Number of Flocks. Number of Sheep. 
Size of Flocks. = ae een a 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1912. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1912. 
1—1,000 .. . 7,606 | 11,800 | 17,773 | 18,431 | 2,794,751 | 3,797,114 | 5,252,546 | 5,058,301 
1,001—2,000 .. -.| 1,954 | 2,851 | 3,510 | 3,227 | 2,979,168 | 3,560,849 | 5,149,618 | 4,704,283 
2,001—F,000 .. --| 1,696 | 1,722 | 2,735 2,386 | 6,493,942 | 5,519,008 | 8,554,299 | 7,341,880 
5,001—10,000 .. ait 686 729 rf 791 | 4,943,221 | 5,210,117 | 5,977,233 | 5,600,655 
10,001—20,000 . . ‘ 495 465 507 421 | 7,056,580 | 6,666,429 | 7,143,273 | 5,954,456 
20,001—50,000 .. a 491 344 296 258 | 15,553,774 | 10,552,373 | 8,737,927 | 7,590,840 
50,001—100,00  - .. 186 76 53 36 | 12,617,206 | 4,835,547 | 3,434,698 | 2,863,442 
100,001 and over & 73 12 6 4 | 10,892,774 | 1,588,103 697,693 430,555 
Total .. .- | 18,187 | 17,499 | 25,727 | 25,549 | 61,831,416 | 41,857,099*| 44,947,287 | 39,044,502 


* Includes 127,559 sheep in unclassified flocks. 


After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase, such as 
the demands of the meat supply, the requirements of the neighbouring 
States, and the losses occurring from causes other than drought, it is found 
that the rate of annual increase has been as high as 20 per cent., so that it is 
possible for the flocks of New South Wales to double themselves within four 
years, and actual experience shows that this rate of increase occurred in 
1904 and in several ef the earlier years. Wuring the period of five years 
from 1861 to 1866 there was an increase of 100 per cent. ; and the flocks of 
the State were again doubled in the eight years on 1866 to 1874, and in 
the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. 

Until recent years the demand for sheep for local consumption was 80 


small compared with the supply that it did not appreciably affect. the 
increase of the flocks of the State. This, however, is not now the case ; 
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the annual demand for food consumption within the State is nearly 9 per 
cent. of the number of sheep depastured—equal to slightly more than three- 
fourths of the cast. The “cast” implies the number of sheep which, from 
breeding or wool-growing considerations, it is more profitable to kill than to 
feed. Expressed as a percentage of the total number of sheep depastured, the 
“cast” is a variable quantity, which, however, may be taken approximately 
as 11} per cent. The number required for export in a frozen or preserved 
state, and for tallow brings up the total killed per annum to nearly 143 per 
cent. of the entire flocks. ; 


The following table gives the number of sheep in each State of Australia 
‘at the end of 1912, together with the proportion of the total owned in 
each :— 


Proportion 

State. Sheep. owned in each 
State. 

No. per cent. 
New South Wales ... 39,044,502 46-90 
Victoria ine 11,892,224 14-28 
Queensland ... 20,310,036 24:40 
South Australia 5,481,489 6°58 
‘Northern Territory 75,808 ‘09 
Western Australia... 4,596,958 5°52 
Tasmania és 1,852,659 2°23 
Commonwealth 83,253,676 100°00 


‘The introduction of sheep and cattle into New South Wales was forbidden for 
many years, lest the flocks and herds might be contaminated by scab and various. 
diseases prevalent in other countries ; but these restrictions were removed 
at the beginning of the year 1888, and pure-bred sheep are now imported 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. So far, the 
principal breed imported has been the merino; but Lincoln, South Downs, 
‘Vermont, Shropshire, and other well-known breeds have been introduced. The 
sheep imported into New South Wales during 1912 for breeding purposes, 
from the other Australian States and New Zealand, numbered 7,900. 


The breeds of sheep in New South Wales are the Merino, Lincoln, Leices- 
ter Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of the long-woolled breeds, 
principally with the merino. In addition, the Suffolk Downs sheep, which 
appear to be pre-eminently adapted for farming purposes, and for the produc- 
tion of a weighty lamb for the export trade, were introduced into the New 
England district during 1904. At the close of 1912, the respective numbers 
of merino and cross-breeds were as shown below ; the figures are based on 
returns collected by the Chief Inspector of Stock, and are exclusive of 
1,003,089 sheep, particulars of which are not available :— 


Class of Sheep. Rams. Ewes. Wethers. Lambs, Total. 
Merino 436,640 16,676,887 | 9,915,494 4,675,545 31,704,566 
Other Breeds— 

Coarse Wool ... 135,660 3,000,814 | 1,821,611 1,378,762 6,336,847 

Total ... 572,300 | 19,677,701 | 11,737,105 | 6,054,307 | 38,041,413 
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Of the coarse-woolled sheep the largest proportior are Lincolns and 
their crosses with merino. The proportion of English and cross-bred sheep 
has increased considerably. Twenty-seven years ago the proportion of coarse- 
woolled and cross-breds was only 34 per cent., and for fully ten years after 
it stood at about 23 per cent. In 1893 the proportion rose to 4°3 per cent., 
and with the development of the meat export trade it has now advanced 
to 16-7 per cent. 


Fhe climate of New South Wales is so mild that there is no necessity for 
housing stock during the winter months, except on the highlands. The 
sheep are kept either in paddocks or under the care of shepherds, though on 
some stations they are both shepherded and paddocked. 


The advantages of the paddock system are numerous, and are now fully 
recognised by stockowners. Sheep kept in paddocks thrive well, and are 
less liable to foot-rot and other diseases ; they grow a better fleece and the 
wool is sounder and cleaner ; the sheep increase in size and live longer; in 
addition, the expenses of the station are less than if worked under any other 
system. 

The increased attention paid ta cross-breeding to supply the demands of 
the frozen-mutton trade, and the large increase in small farmers who combine 
grazing with agriculture, have emphasised the necessity of conducting 
experimental breeding on a scientific basis, and of providing instructions for 
sheep-farmers. To mett this necessity a Sheep and Wool Expert was 
appointed, in 1909, to the Department of Agriculture to organise the 
experiinental work conducted at State Experiment Farms, and to give 
l-ctures and demonstrations in country centres. 


Woot. 


_ The wovlclip is the most important item of production of New South 
‘Wales, and the prosperity of the State very largely depends upon the wool 
market. ‘The following table shows the production in quinquennial periods 
since 1876, distinguishing the exports and lccal consumption. The exports 
comprise both washed and greasy wool, and, as regards quantity, the 
actual weight of exports would not show the production clearly. As the 
proportion ef washed and greasy wool varies each year, the washed wool 
should, therefore, be stated, as in grease. This has been done for the 
purposes of the following table, and, adding to the exports the quantity of 
wool used locally in woollen mills, the total production, stated as in the 
grease, was as follows: 


New South Wales Wool.—Quantity. Value. 
“Period. ad 
’ Exported. | Used locally. /Total production.) Exported. | ocaily, | ‘Total Value. 
| 
tb Tb tb £ £ “ £ 


1876-1880 | 713,518,400 | 4,878,500 | 718,397,000 | 31,076,350 | 222,250 | 31,298,600 
1881-1885 | 989,605,700 | 4,208,300 | 943,814,000 | 40,381,380 | 181,720| 40,563,100 
1836-1890 |1,290;919,900 | 3,861,100 |t,294,781,000 | 44,641,580 | 130,920 44,772,500 
1891-1895 |1,808,007,600 | 5,622,400 |1,813,630,000 | 48,893,010 | 131,590] 49,024,600 
1898-1900 |1,401,170,000 ; 7,070,060 |1,408,240,600 | 42,7S2,450 | 201,250, 42,983,700 
1901-1205 11,297,118,390 | 5,466,700 |1,302,585,000 | 46,628,630 | 190,470| 46,719,100 
1906 324,605, 600 835,400 | 325,441,000 | 14,072,400 | 26,600) 14,099,000 
1907 1 366,301,900 944,100 | 367,446,000 | 17,158,500 ; 26,500] 17,185,000 
1908 | 337,128,900 | 1,000,100 | 338,129,000 | 12,800,300 | 29,7(0| 12,830,000 
1909 369,734,800 | 1,073,200 | 370,808,000 | 13,755,000 | 33,000] 13,788,C00 
iyvid 413,775,200 | 3,562,800 | 415,338,000 | 15,631,000 | 47,000} 15,708,000 
1911 369,144,000 | 2,402,000 | 471,546,000 | 13,178,000 | 86,000) 33,264,000 
1912 324,384,000 | 2,420,000 | 326,8C4,000 | 12,727,000 | 96,000] 12,823,000 
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‘The values given in this table represent the export prices free on board, 
Sydney, and, consequently, diff~r from those on a later page, which show 
the values at the place of production. As particulars of the interstate trade 
were not collected subsequent to 13th September, 1910, the figures for the 
last two years are approximate. ~ 


No distinction was made prior to 1876 between washed and greasy wool,. 
so that any attempt to estimate the production is surrounded with 
difficulty. From the information available, however, it would appear that 
the production in 1861 was 19,254,800 Ib., and in 1871 the weight in grease 
was 74,401,300 lb. An estimate of tlie production for the intervening years 
is rendered impossible because in several instances the greater portion of 
the wool clip was held over for a considerable pericd, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity for shipment. 


The above figures show how greatly the prosprrity of the State is 
affected by fluctuations in the market value of its staple export, for, taking 
the average annual production during the past five years at 364,000,000 Ib., a 
rise of 1d. per Ib. in the market price means an addition of £1,516,000 to the 
wealth of the people. 


As the season for exporting wool does not fall wholly within the calendar 
year, the exports for any year consist partly of that season’s clip and partly 
of the previous clip. The following table shows the total number of -heep. 
shorn, according to the returns collected by the Chief Tuspector of Stock,. 
during each year since 1891 :— 


Year. ss Sree ce Year. Sheep ant counts | Year.’ Shee Ped als 
! 

1891 57,702,702 1899 34,569,924 1907 40,338,706 
1892 55,602,188 |. 1900 38,400,241 . 1908 » 41,912,546 
1893 51,090,109 - 1901 40,417,263 1909 43,356,535... 
1894 54,234,997 1902 27,639,804 1910 43,179,065 ., 
1895 45,695,657 1903 26,994,870 191] 42,468,227 
1886 45,997,583: 1904 31,804,772 1912 36,243,837 ~ 
1897 42,429,750 | 1905 37,145,686 : 
1898 4] ,220,440 | 1906 41,704,814 


Woot Sa.zs. 


Formerly almost all the wool was shipped on the grower’s account and 
sold in London, but of late years over 86 per cent. has been sold in the Sydney 
market, as purchasers have realised the advantayes of buying on: the spot. 
The attached table exhibits the growing tendency to operate in Sydney :— 


Total deep-sea | Sydney Wool Sales. 

Seasons, exports . Proporti 

from Sydney and Sold at auction portion 

: N ewoast i), Offered. and privately, archaea . 

bales. bales. bales. per cent. 
1887-88 - -1889-90 1,318,351 764,520 « 580,000 43°99 
1890-91—1892-93 1,823,035 1,093,766 886,541 48°63 
j 1893-94— 1895-96 2,158,220 1,382,517 1,241,858 5754 
1896-97 —1898-99 1,971,513 1,318,579 1,294,373 65°65 
1899-1900.—1901-92 1,766,922 1,330,747 1,309,915 74-14 
1902-03 —1904-05 1,549,598 1,232,819 1,252,817 80°85 
19:)5-06 —1907-08 2,356,811 1,969,061 1,939,916 82°31 
1908-19 —1910-11 2,771,200 2,265,155 2,364, 555 85 33 
1911-12 897,814 788,794 779,0 9 85°73 
1912-13 773,458 635,978 66 ),235 86°53 
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;Of the wool sold in Sydney during the last season, approximately 520,881 
bales were purchased for the Continent of Europe, 101,424 bales for the 
English trade and for London on speculative account, 5,719 bales for 
America, 16,032 bales for Japan, China, and India, the balance—20,426 
bales—-being taken by local scourers. The average prices per bale realised 
in Sydney and in London since the year 1902-3 are shown in the following 
table :— 


Average Prices per Bale realised. 


Year. | 

In Sydney. In London. 

£s ad. £8 d. 
1902-3 12 8 8 | 13 2 6 
1903-4 1217 1 13.10 0 
1904.5 | 1217 1 14.10 0 
1905-6 | 13.19 6 | 15.15 0 
1906-7 | 143.0 17 0 0 
1907-8 13 9 0 1610 0 
1908-9 | 11:15 10 13 5 0 
1909-10 1314 4 15 0 0 
1910-11 121011 | 16 5 0 
1911-12 1119 0 15 0 0 
1912-13 13 13 10 16.10 0 


In comparing the prices of the Sydney and London markets, it should be 
noted that in the former the season ends with June and in the latter with 
December, also that a much larger proportion of the lower qualities of wool, 
such as pieces, bellies, locks, éc., are sold in Sydney. As freight and other 
charges amount to 25s. or 30s. per bale, it is evident that the Sydney market 
as a general rule is the more favourable to producers. 


The prices realised for the different descriptions of wool at the Sydney 
wool sales during the last two seasons are given below :— 


Superior. Good. Medium. Inferior. 
Description. 
~ 1911-12, | 1912-13, | 1911-12. | 1912-13. | 1911-12, | 1912-13. { 1911-12. | 1912-13, 

Greasy— a 4. ers re a ee ae a “ me aed Page Pia va a sh 
Fleece .. + [12 to 16/14} to 184] 9 to 1111} tol4 | 7} to 8%] 82 to 11}; 54 to 74/7 to 8 
Pieces ..  ../ 9 ,, 12/11 ,, 133] 73 ,, 9/9 ,, 103] BL ,, 7H 7h», 83/5 4, 6] 6% ,, 72 
‘Bellies .. «| 7 4 9]8 4,11] 55 ,, 63 62,, 73/4 ,, 53) 52 ,, 63/3 ,, 33/44 ,, 49 
Lambs .. —../11__,, 139/125 ,, 144] 8 ,, 103! 10 ,, 123] 6§ ,, 73] 74, 93/4 4, 63/54 ,, 74 
Crossbred— fe 

Fine -» 10, 184/12, 15 | 8h ,, 991 ,, 119] 7 ,, 8h] OF ,, 102] 53 ,, 63] 8h ,, OF 
Coarse .. ..|7 5 9/9 5511] 58 ,, 62/ 73,, 88/5 4, G4 64,, THS 4, 4314 4, 6 
Scoured— : 

Fleeee .. —../20,, 289/22 ,, 25 [18 ,, 199/20 ,, 219/15} ,, 172/18 ,, 103/14 ,, 153]16 ,, 179 
Pieces .. —..|17_—_,, 213/183 ,, 22 [15 ,, 169/17, 184/134 ,, 149/15 ,, 163/112 ,, 183/182 ,, 14% 
Bellies .. ../14 ,, 19 [16 ,, 20 [12 ,, 138/143 ,, 153/10% ,, 119|123 ,, 1423/9 ,, LOR|T1 ,, 12} 
Locks ..  ..| 0% ,, 133/113 , 15] 73 ,, 9 [10 ,, 113) 6 ,, 74] 8t ., 93/5 4, 6| 6% ,, 8 
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In order to illustrate the fluctuations in value, the following table has been 
compiled, which gives a fairly correct idea of the average value realised for 
greasy wool in the London market at each of the principal sales during the 


last twelve years :— : 
Year. Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th oth 
Series, | Series. | Series. | Series, | Series. | Series. 
er lb. | per lb. | per lb. | per lb. | per 1b. | per lb. 
. d. d. 5 d. , d. z ad Ea. 
1902 104 | 10% 1g 114 12 124 
1903 124 12 Wy 11 ll 104 
1904 1 10 104 1l 114 12 
1905 12 11Z 124 123 123 124 
1906 12 124 124 323 12 124 
1907 124 124 12 122 123 11% 
1908 112 10 92 104 10% 114 
1909 lig 11% 12 ; 12 12) 124 
1910 124 123 12% 12. 124 193 
1911 12 124 12 12 J14 lly 
1912 114 oad 113 12 12 124 
19138 12 123 12 12 12 12 


During the period covered by the table, Sydney-shipped greasy wool realised 
123d. to 93d. The maximum prices were realised during 1907, when the sales 
twice closed at 123d. per ]b., and also in 1910. The 1902 sales opened at 
10$d., and the prices rose gradually to 124d. at the close. In 1903 there 
was a gradual fall to 104d., but at the last sales in 1904 prices again 
reached 12d. ‘This value was more than maintained during the next three 
years. During 1908 the value fell to 92d., but rose to 114d. at the close 
of the year. In 1909 prices opened at 11id. and gradually rose to 123d. in 
1910, finishing at the last sales at 124d. During 1911. the ruling price 
was 12d.; the price did reach 123d., but receded to 1]4d. at the close of 
the year. This was also the opening quotation for the following season, and 
although the second series had to be abandoned on account of the coal strike 
in March, 1912, the prices rose gradually to 12}d. at the last series in 
November and December. For 1913 the sales opened at 124d., and the price 
declined slightly during the year. 


CaTTLE. 


Though still a very important industry, cattle-rearing does not now occupy 
so prominent a position as formerly. The number of cattle returned at the 
close of various years since 1361, as given in the sul-joined table, shows that 
there was a great decline in the total from 1876 to 1886, thst the number 
steadily increased from 1886 to 1896, when it stood at 2,226,163, and then 
owing to unfavourable seasons the number decreased until in 1902 the total 
was only 1,741,226. Since 1902 the number has increased steadily, and in 
1912 reached a total of 3,040,834. : 


Year. Cattle. Year. Cattle. Year. Cattle. 
- | 4 

1861 2,271,923 1896 2,226,;163 1907 2,751,193 
1866 1,771,809 1901 2,047,454 1908 2,955,934 
1871 2,014,888 1902 1,741,226 1909 3,027,727 
1876 3,131,013 1903 1,880,578 1910 3,140,205 
1881 2,597,348 1904 2,149,129 | 1911 3,194,236 
1886 1,367,844 1905 2,337,973 1912 3,040,834 
1891 2,128, 838 1906 2,549,944 
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The principal breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, Jersey, and 
erosses from these various breeds. At the close of the year 1912 the 
numbers of each breed, as far as gould be ascertained, were :— 


Breed of Cattle. Pure and Stud. Ordinary. Total. 
Shorthorn ... swe ats ao 83,972 593,931 677,903 
Hereford... ave er des 32,937 143,079 176,016 
Devon ads eet? ee aul 11,525 | 31,613 | 43,138 
Black-polled |. eee 1,922 | 17,905 19,827 
Red-polled 0°. eae 1,015 1,288 2,303 
Ayrshire... abe os Py 9,273 61,530 70,803 
Alderney ame? a ets ap 1,319 3,318 4,637 
Holstein... fs ve ahs 751 5,209 5,960 
Jersey bee ae bee se 14,940 66,226 81,166 
Guernsey... wee ate se 961 9,580 19,541 
Brittany... 7 sts “ae 18 I> 19 
Kerry ats ee ai “ Be) ovetate : 5 
Red Lincoln ©... ae A Wop ee 16 
Highland... ans eet oe 7 200 | 207 

Total... ~ pee 158,661 933,880 1,092,541 
Crosses (first crosses) — 

Shorthorn—- Hereford es|t 9 ohewces 397,202 307,202 
+3 —Devon ... seek “ewes 129,532 129,532 
Hereford—__,, sa wee teaees 52,916 52,916 
Ayrshire—Shorthorn seal) | gdkthes 194,829 194,829 
», —Holstein ... pe eee 200 260 
Alderney—Shorthorn Sel. “eayaia : 900: 800 
Black-polled— ,, wl  “Sathans 75. 75 
Red-polled— _,, seal» °Suseane 30,544 30,544 
Jersey — i isa Boies 107,370 107,370 
», Ayrshire... Sa[y <iev bes 375 375 
» Holstein... - Sects 80 90: 
Jersey and Kerry... er 4 4 
Unknown... vital o> abides 706,927 706,927 
Total ... vi aea| so deapeas 1,530,964 1,530,964 

Total—All Breeds ...| 158,661 2,464,844 |, 2,623,505 


There were, in addition, 417,529 cattle not classified, which were for the 
most part in the towns, 

There has been an appreciable increase in the number of milking cattle, 
many of the farmers in the coastal districts having turned their attention 
to dairying, with very satisfactory results. The number of milch cows at 
the close of the year 1912 was 620,730, 

The breed of cattle throughout the State is steadily improving—a result 
due to the introduction of good stud stock ; to greater attention and care 
exercised in selection and breeding, more particularly for dairying purposes ; 
and to culling and keeping in paddocks. In order to encourage and assist 
dairy farmers in improving breeds the Government have imported some 
high-claes stud bulls from England ; there are now about thirty of these bulls. 

Importations from Europe and America were discontinued for many years 
owing to the natural dread of the stockowners lest their herds should contract 
diseases which have devastated the cattle of other countries. The prohibition 
was removed in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after quarantine; the 
number so admitted in 1912 was twelve—seven bulls and five cows, 
and in addition, a number of stud cattle were imported from the other 
States, principally for dairying purposes. 

The exports of New South Wales cattle to countries oversea during 1912 
numbered 562. Of these 358, valued at £3,061, were ordinary cattle, and 
204, valued at £3,455, were cattle for stud purposes. 
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The breeding cows in the State in 1912 numbered 791,756. Australian 
cattle, probably because they live in a more natural state, are remarkably 
free from milk-fever and other complaints attendant on calving. 


Horses. 


v an early period the stock of the country was enriched by the importation 
of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, so that Australian 
horses have acquired a high reputation. The number in the State steadily 
increased from 1883 to 1894, when it stood at 518,181; but, owing to the 
drought, the total in 1895 fell to 499,943. In 1896 there was an increase to 
510,636, attributed to increased settlement, more breeding, and fewer sales 
for export. Ly suecessive decremeuts the number of horses had fallen in 1902 
to 450,125; since that year there has been a substantial increase, and the num- 
ber at the end of 1912 reached 716,457. There was a great advance in horse 
breeding in 1910; 1911, and 1912 in consequence of the increased demand 
owing to additional settlement and the prosperous seasons, and to the defence 
requirements. 


The fol'owing table shows -the Biber of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of various years since 1861: =e es 


Year. Horses. , | Year. Horses. Year. Horses. 


1861 233,220 - | 1896 510,636 |; 1907 578,326 
1866 274,437 1901 486,716 |i 1908 591,045 
1871 304, 100 1902 450, 125 1909 604,784 
1876 366,703 1903 458,014 1910 | 650,636 
1881 398,577 1904 482,663 1911 * 689,004 
1886 361,663 1905 506,884 | 1912 116,457 
1891 469,647 1906 537,762 


For purposes of classification the horses have been divided into draught, 
light-harness, and saddle horses, and the number of each particular kind, so 
far as could be ascertained from returns collected by the Stock Department, 
was as follows :-— 


Class. Thoroughbred.| Ordinary. Total. 


Draught ... ...) 30,149 214,470 244,619 
Light-harness aa 16,586 131,043 147,629 
Saddle as .] 28,582 | 175,463 204,045 

Total... ...] 75,317 £20,976 | 596,298 


Returns relating to the remaining 120,164 animals were not received. 


New South Wales is specially snitable for the breeding of saddle and 
light-harness horses, and it is. doubtful whether in these particular. classes 
the Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. On many of the iarge 
holdings thoroughbred sires are kept, and the progeny combine speed with 
great powers of endurance. Fed only on the ordinary herbage, these animals 
constantly perform long journeys across difficult country, aud become hardy 
and sure-fuoted to a high degree. It is the possession of these qualities 
which gives them great value as army remounts. 


The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows :—Draught, 
35,250 ; Hight-harnes+, 26,155'; saddle, 36,530; total, 79,935. O# these it is 
estimated that about 25 626 are suitable: for the Indian and other markets. 
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Export or Horszs. 

There is a considerable export trade annually to countries outside Aus- 
tralia, the number of New South Wales horses in 1912 being 1,990, valued 
at £53,002. The following table shows the number and value of horses bred 
in New South Wales exported to countries outside Australia in the years 
1900, 1905, 1910, and 1912 :— 


Number. Value. 
Countries. 
1900. 1905. 1910 1912. 1900. | 1905. | 1910, 1912, 
t 
£ £ £ £ 
Burmah.... || <iteenee 95. BBs |.) iss | Wedawe 2,625 2,743 er 
Fiji ... vee _ 48 446 190 146 1,220 | 11,189 4,566 3,642 
Hong Kong aa 5 404] .., 1! 115 | 15,021) ...... 40 
India i | 1,688 | 1,922 925 | 1,160 | 18,521 | 42,774 | 20,522 | 22,131 
New Zealand Der 189 118 106 35 | 3276 4,188 6,460 5,810 
South Africa | 7,714 8 1 6 | 124,485 1,760 26 430 
Straits Settlements 295 121 42 85 | 7,440 8,110 6,645 2,793 
China oe «| 1,489 85 1 25 | 41,600 2,041 60 625 
Japan whe anh salees 1,631 31 4l sane 26,495 3,620 2,650 
Java ae ane 36 265 98 353 | 72 3,345 2,747 | 10,271 
Philippine Islands 35 190 397 53 1,060 3,085 9,985 1,479 
Other Countries ... 73 121 50 85 | 4,848 3,311 1,743 3,131 
Total ....| 11,572 | 5,406 1,926 | 1,990 | 203,285 | 118,964 | 57,116 | 53,002 


For many years India has offered the best market for horses. The demand 
for horses in that country is considerable, and Australia is a natural 
market from which supplies are derived. The trade with Java has increased, 
and since 1904 some large consignments have been sent to Japan, but the 
trade shows great fluctuations. 

The large number exported in 1900 was due to the despatch of mounted 
troops to the South African war; but, apart from this, there lias been a con- 
siderable decrease in the number exported, mainly on account of the greater 
local demand. 


VETERINARY EXAMINATION. 


With a view to improving the breed of horses, the Minister for Agriculture 
recently decided in connection with Agricultural Societies desiring to par- 
ticipate in the Government subsidy, that all stallions entered as such for prizes 
at agricultural shows, shall be subject to veterinary examination with a 
view to detecting hereditary unsoundness, and deciding their suitability 
otherwise for stud service. it has been recognised, however, that to effect 
a general improvement compulsory regulation by the State authorities is 
absolutely necessary. As a step towards this end, a system of examination 
and certification of stallions by Government veterinary officers was initiated 
in 1909 ; it applies only to horses voluntarily submitted by owners for inspec- 
tion. Primarily the horses examined were chiefly those submitted at 
Agricultural and Pastoral Shows, but arrangements were subsequently made 
to hold parades al numerous centres throughout the State. Hxamination at 
Shows, exceyt in the case of the Sydney Royal Show, has now heen dis- 
continued, 

Lists have been published giving the names of stallions: for which certi- 
ficates for life havo been issued to the end of 1913, and include 
particulars respecting 862 draughts, 477 thoroughbreds, 386 trotters, 157 
lights, and 548 ponies, 

As the scheme has been in operation for a very short period it is not pos- 
sible to foreshadow its ultimate effect on the industry ; but it has already 
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brought about some desirable results, as, for instance, depreciation in selling 
value of unccrtificated stallions and corresponding increase to the value of 
the certificated ; greater care in the selection uf animals for importation ; 
and the education of owners in a practical manner regarding various forms 
of unsoundness. It prevents unsound horses from being exhibited, and 
ensures brecders, if they demand the production of the certificate at time of 
service, from using unsound sires. By means of the examinations also the 
veterinary officers have been able to collect accurate information which will 
be useful as a basis of future measures in connection with horse-breeding. 

A number of people vitally interested in this industry are in favour of an Act 
of Parliament, insisting on the examination of all stallions used for breeding 
purposes, and forbidding the use of any animals which have not obtained 
the necessary certificate. At the present time horses rejected for certificate 
are not prevented from doing stud work, and many stallions have not been 
presonted for examination. 

At the Interstate Conference of Chief Veterinary Officers and Chief In- 
spectors of Stock of the Departments of Agriculture of the various States in 
1912-3, respecting the examination and certification of stallions, it was 
resol ved— 

(a) That early legislation be enacted to provide that uncertificated 
horses should not be allowed to travel or stand for stud purposes. 

(6) That, in the interests of the scheme for examination and certification 
of stallions, it is highly desirable that stud books of the recognised 
breeders of horses should be established in each State forthwith. 

Recognising the importance of improving the breed, and of further 
developing the industry, the Government has established a Chair of 
Veterinary Science at the Sydney University. 


Live Stock 1n PrixcipaAL CouNTRIES. 


A comparison of the numbers of horses, cattle, sheep and swine in New 
South Wales and other countries is afforded by the subjoined table, the 
figures being the latest available :— 


Country, Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Australia— 
New South Wales... _ ao 716,457 | 3,040,834 | 39,044,502 293.653 
Victoria aes tee aie an 539,494 | 1.508,039 | 11,89v,224 240,072 
Queensland ... nes ees et 674,573 | 5,210,891 | 20,311,036 143,695 
South Australia... hs = 276,539 383,418 | 5,481,489 69,832 
Northern Territory =< fe 18,382 405,552 | 75,808 1,500 
Western Australia... Pes avs 147,629 806,294 : 4,596,958 47,351 
Tasmania... a ee ae 44,030) 922,181 | 1,852,659 49,152 
New Zealand... ee ie - 404.284 | 2,020.171 | 23,750,153 348,754 
United Kingdom Se oa .»{ 1,985,355 | 11,874,594 | 28,886,561 | 3,979,754 
Argentine oF oa aes ...| 8,894,031 | 28,786,168 | 80,401.486 | 2,900.000 
Austria ... see css eos ...| 1,802,848 | 9,160,009 | 2,428,101 | 6,432,080 
Belgium ... at 25 son aes 262,709 | 1,830,747 = 1,348,514 
Canada ... ite tes fd ...| 2,378,204 | 6,596,860 | 2,0°4,594 | 3,153,680 
Chile ase ig3 ax aS zie 420,786 | 1,760,272 |° 4,163,572 165,673 
Denmark ... ag as sae is 535,018 | 2,253,982 726,879 | 1,467,822 
France... 0. we 1. taf 32225140 | 14,705,900 | 16,467,700 | 6,903,750 
Germany... 9... ». wa{ 4,523,059 | 20,182,021 | 5.803,445 | 21,923,707 
Hungary ... aes oes sds ...{ 2,351,48L | 7,319,121 | 8,548,204 | 7,580,446 
Ltaly bis 308 or Eas By, 906,820 | 6,198,861 | 11,162,926.| 2,507,798 
Japan... ie we re ...| 1,576,146 | 1,405,026 3,735 298,70" 
Spain Be wae oes oad ies 525,853 | 2,561,894 | 15,829,954 | 2,571,359 
Union of South Africa abs ..| ° 719,414 | 5,796,949 | 30,656,659 | 1,081,600 
United States of America ees ...| 29,567,000 | 56,527,000 | 53,482,060 | 61,178,000 
Uruguay ... ets acs fy 556,307 | 8,192,602 | 26,286,296 180,099 
L. 


* Not availabie. 
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GoaTs AND OTHER Live Srock. 


The number of goats in New South Wales at the end of 1912 was 51,652, 
including 5,009 Angora goats. In 1909 there were 5,042 Angora and 
52,835 other goats. Angora goats are chiefly value by pastoralists on account 
of their effectiveness as scrub exterminators, though the dry climate of the 
western districts is eminently suitable for the production of the finest mohair. 
Although the mohair industry.is but in its infancy, a shipment from this 
State, which was sold in London in November, 1910, realised 124d. per 1b. 


Camels are used as carriers in the Western Plains, the number in 1912 
being 1,721, and in the previous year 971. 

Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1911 and 1912 being 53 donkeys 128 mules, and 63 donkeys 138 
mules, respectively. It is claimed that mules have wany points of advantage 
in comparison with horses for farm work, especially in areas of limited rain- 
fall—for instance, longer period of utility, smaller cost of maintenance, com- 
bined with a readiness to labour, and comparative freedom from disease. As 
regards the profitableness of inule breeding, there is generally a good demand 
for them in the world’s markets. They are largely used for various kinds of 
work in India, United States, South America, and South Africa, also in the 
‘sugar plantations of Fiji, The Indian Government regularly purchases them 
in Jarge numbers for the army transport service. 


Ostrich farming is successfully conducted in New South Wales, though not 
on ap extensive scale. The number of ostriches at the end of 1912 was 555, 
as compared with 560 at the close of the previous year. As the climate of 
certain portions of the State is considered very suitable for ostrich farming 
the industry is believed to have a great future. 


Pasturres Protection Districts. 


New South Wales is divided into sixty-seven Pastures Protection Districts, 
which are in charge of sixty Inspectors of Stock. 


The number of horses, cattle, and sheep which travelled along the 
various stock routes during the year ended June, 1913, was :—Horses, 
110,981 ; cattle, 1,435,721 ; sheep, 35,895,971. There were 29,875 inspec- 
tions made by the Inspectors of Stock, at which 112,954 horses were inspected, 
1,169,567 cattle, and 18,973,372 sheep. 24,457 Permits were issued, and 
171 renewed permits. 


Sueer Branps anp Marks. 


Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1902, all sheep above the age of six 
months must be branded and kept legibly branded by the owner thereof with 
an “‘owner’s brand” which has been duly recorded. Only one fire brand and 
one paint or tar “owner’s brand,” and one owner’s ear-mark is allotted to 
each sheepowner for every run held by him. During the year 1912-13 the 
number of sheep brands and ear-marks recorded and transferred were as 
follow :— 


Recorded. | Transferred. Hanae. 


Fire Brands... ee es We 62 52 114 
Tar Brands ... Sas avs ss 1,390 233 1,623 
Ear Marks ... ae 1 A 1,096 229 1,325 


Total. ai we] 2,548 514 3,062 
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Horse anp Cattie Branns, 


The number of horse and cattle brands registered up to 30th June, 1913, 
was 118,647. The number of brands registered during the year was :—Horse 
brands (alone), 289; cattle brands (alone), 336 ; horse and cattle brands, 
1,662; and camels, 7; making a total of 2,294. The brands are registered 
under the provisions of the Stock Act, 1901. 


Prices oF Stock. 


The prices of stock show great variation in the course of a year; but thé 
following statement shows a fair average of the market prices of each class of 
stock thughout 1912; in many instances the figures are based on actual 
sales :— 


Ciass of Stock. Perens Class of Stock. Bsr arene td 
rd 
Horses— £ s. d.|/ Fat Woolly Sheep— £ a. d, 
Draught—Fxtra Heavy ...| 87 0 0 Crossbred Wethers— 
Medium: .., | 26 0 0 Extra Prime} 1 2 6 
Light sae 17 10 0 Prime 618 0 
Saddle and Harness... | 18 0 0 Good | O14 0 
Carriage a an ..| 30 0 0 Ewes—Extra Prime] 019 6 
. Prime 016 6 
Fat Cattle— Good 013 6 
Bullocks— Extra Prime | 12 0 0 Merino Wethers— 
Prime 910 0 Extra Prime} 1 1 6 
Medium 715 0 Prime 017 6 
Light 43 515 0 Good 015 0 
Cows—Extra Prime ... 8 0 0 Ewes—Extra Prime...| 018 0 ° 
Other . | 410 0 aoe 014 6 
Steers and Heifers—Prime | 710 0 od. 012 0 
Other ...) 4 5 0 Lambs—Extra Pree Woolly 016 9 
Vealers—Heavy and Prime ...| 3 2 9 Prime 014 0 
Good.. F | 2 4 6 Good orl 6 
Calves—Medium 115 0 Pigs—Porkers—Rough & Heavy 215 0 
Light ... 17 6 Heavy 2 0 0 
Prime Young 14 9 Medium 113 0 
Poddies ee 013 0 Light... 160 
Working Bullocks—Best 810 0 Baconers—Heavy 3.5 0 
Other 6 5 0 Light 210 0 
Dairy Cattle— Backfatters 315 0 
Milkers --Best ... .| 1010 0 Slips and Suckers 010 6 
Good 615 0 || Goats—Angora ... 317 6 
Inferior 310 0 Other | 0315 0 
Springers—Best 7 0 0 || Camels .| 2710 0 
Other 315 0] Mules... 27 10 0 
Dry—Best 415 0 Donkeys—Jacks ‘(for breeding) 55 0 0 
Other 210 0 Jennies ‘ 35 0 0 
l 


In the case of the horses, the average maximum price was £60 for carriage 
horses, and the minimum £7 for saddle and harness horses. In fat cattle, 
£15 15s, was the maximum for extra prime bullocks, and the minimum for 
extra prime cows £6 10s. Working bullocks ranged from £10 5s. to £4 15s. 
For dairy cattle, the maximum for best milkers was £14, and the minimum for 
good milkers, £6. The prices of fat sheep vary, not only with the class and 
condition of the animal and the number on the market, but also in accordance 
with the season and growth of the fleece. The range of average prices in 
1912 was from a maximum of £1 6s. for extra prime cross- bred wethers 
to 12s, the minimum for crossbred ewes. The pigs brought prices 
ranging from £5 for backfatters to £1 4s. for light porkers. The maximum, 
price of Angora, goats was £5 5s, ; for camels, £35 ; and donkeys, £60. 
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VALUE OF PastoraL PRODUCTION. 


The grazing industry constitutes the greatest source of wealth in New South 
Wales, consequently information relating to pastoral returns and income is 
most desirable ; ; but unfortunately it is not possible to ascertain with 
precision the values of Jand occupied for pastoral purposes alone, nor can the 
worth of the improvements be estimated. Returns collected in respect of 
all holdings used other than for residential or business purposes, show that 
at the end of 1911 the fair market value of 52,988,070 acres of alienated 
land was estimated at £129,577,500, the improvements thereon being valued 
at £77,114,200. The improvements include the value of buildings, tanks 
and dams, fencing, ringbarking, clearing, etc. On 120,546,052 acres of 
Crown lands similarly occupied, the value of the improvements was set down 
at £14,775,000 approximately. 


From the nature of the industry, it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the return from pastoral pursuits as at the base of production ; 
but taking the Sydney prices as a standard, and making due allowance for 
incidental charges, such as agistment, railway carriage or freight, and 
commission, the value in 1912 would appear as £19,440,000. The returns 
received from the different kinds of stock are shown in the following table, 
for various years since 1891 :— 


Annual Value of Pastoral Production. 


Year. 
ls Wool. Cattle. Horses, Total. | Bor mctions 
| £ £ £ £ £ £8. d. 
t 
1891 | 2,367,000 | 9,996,000 | 1,535,000 827,600 | 14,725,000 | 12 17 10 


1896 1,745,000 | 8,619,000 990,000 420,000 | 11,774,000 


1902 | 1,446,000 | 7,152,000 | 1,322,000 | 811,000 | 10,731,000 
1903 | 2,327,000 | 8,361,000 | 1,339,000 | 750,000 | 12,777,000 
1904 | 2,206,000 | 9,133,000 | 1,347,000 | 687,000 | 13,373,000 
1905 | 2,753,000 | 12,103,000 | 1,533,000 | 724,000 | 17,113,000} 1115 2 
1906 3,514,000 | 13,792,000 | 1,592,000 | 845,000 | 19,743,000] 13 6 oO 
1907 3,222,000 | 16,459,000 | 1,574,000 | 1,026,000 | 22,981,000] 1413 7 
1908 | 3,034,000 | 12,680,000 | 2,032,000 | 1,100,000 | 18,846,000} 12 3 10 


2 

9 
1901 | 2,071,000 | 8,425,000 | 1,374,000 682,090 | 12,552,000 9 3 

7 

9 

9 


~ 
er a 


1909 2,742,000 | 13,128,000 | 1,878,000 | 1,292,000 | 19,040,000 / 12 1 5 
1910 2,704,000 | 14,727,000 | 1,704,000 | 1,893,000 | 215028,000 | 13 0 2 
1911 2,811,000 | 12,933,000 | 1,639,000 | 2,001,000 | 19,434,000 | 1113 6 
1912 3,127,000 | 12,497,000 | 1,75°%,500 | 2,062,500 | 19,440,000 | 11 3 8 


In order to exhibit clearly the extent of the variation in the prices of 
pastural products, the following table has been prepared, showing the price- 
level in each year since 1905 as compared with 1901. The figures are 
caiculated on the average prices of exports to the United Kingdoin free on 
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board at Sydney. The prices of 1901, represented by the number 1,000, are 
taken as a basis :-— 


Article. 1905. 1906. | 1907, 1908. 1909. | 1910, 1911. 1912, 
Wool—greasy ... «| 1,300 [ 1,433 | 1,553 | 1,272 | 1,200 | 1,266 | 1,200 | 1,200 
+» scoured + 1,396 | 1,509 | 1,585 | 1,258 | 1,245 | 1,188 | 1,182 | 1,151 
Tallow ... tee | 937 | 1,031 | 1,303 | 1,176 | 1,135 | 1,250 | 1,188 | 1,215 
Leather ...0 ... ---{| 1,078 | 1,183 | 1,150 | 1,017 972 | 1,100 | 1,133 | 1,161 
Frozen Beef .., +| 1,000 875 | 1,010 | 1,008 | 1,250 | 1,250} 1,375 | 1,375 
»» Mutton ..| 1,031 } 1,125 | 1,035 | 1,021 | 1,063 | 1,250 | 1,250 | 1,500 
Skins—Hides ... | 1,250 | 1,375 | 1,316 | 1,053 950 | 1,100 | 1,113 | 1,204 

» Sheep, with 
wool ... «| 1,541 | 2,000 | 1,863 | 1,175 | 1,279-| 1,311 | 1,164 | 1,299 
All articles ...| 1,192 | 1,316 | 1,354 | 1,122 | 1187 | 1,214 | 1,194 | 1,327 

1 


PastoraL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


A list of the implements and machinery in use on pastoral holdings 
appears in the previous issue of this Year Book. The aggregate value of 
the implements and machinery in the year 1912 was £1,514,636. 


On all the large holdings devoted to wool-growing, shearing machines have 
been installed. In addition to shearing their owa sheep, the owners of the 
machines often contract for the shearing of small flocks in the vicinity. 
Carts and waggons used on all rural holdings are included with agricultural 
machinery, as stated in the chapter relating to Agriculture, in which a 
comparative table of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying 
machinery is shown also. 


. Meat Suppty. 


Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places ticensed for the purpose, 
such establishments being very uumerous. In the metropolis there 
are 59, and in the country districts, 1,212 slaughter-yards, employing 
respectively 641, and 3,653 men; in all, 1,271 establishments and 4,294 
men, 


The following table shows the number of stock slaughtered during 1912 :— 


Stock Metropolis. Country. | Total. 
Sheep .. 4... | 1,895,952 3,491,626 | 5,887,678 
Lambs... 0...) 77,822 346,782 | 424,604 
Bullocks vee) 125,297 203,836 | 329,133 
Cows eae 64,122 142,106 | 206,228 
Calves ... ee sat 62,105 15,574 77,679 
Swine 2...) 173,543 178,685 | 352,178 


These figures represent the stock kille! for all purposes. Of the sheep 
and lambs, 3,991,784, including 1,296,867 killed on stations and farms, re- 
present the local consumption ; 616,435 sheep were requiied by meat- 
praserving establishments; 1,174,804 for freezing for export ; and 29,15) 
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were boiled down for tallow. All the eattle killed, except 50,941 treated in 
the meat-preserving works and 9,368 exported frozen, were required for 
local consumption. 

The following table shows the stock slaughtered in the various establish- 
ments for ten years :— 


Stock Slaughteted. 


Year. | a Employees. : , 

| Sheep. Lambs. | Bullocks.}| Cows. | Calves. | Swine. 

t 
1903 1,702 3,991 3;180,408 96,712 157,173'| 103,471 14,555 | 178,157 
1904 1,593 3,981. 2,927,078 131,458 211,839. 72,778 14,472 232,955 
1905 1,568 4,570 3,969,577 324,054 236,306 |. 64,833 “19,713 | 280,006 
1906 1,522 4,301 4,220,407 252,648 237,722 94,855 - 28,200 | 281,650 
1907 1,352 4,553 4,882,206 302,851 242,261 109,263 28,518 | 238,488 
1908 1,216 4,058' | 4,840,367 861,125 |” 233,006] 114,689] 28,879 210,319 
1909 1,249 5,293 5,959,885 430,501 243,150 128,705 40,021 | 202,303 
1910 1,282 4,323 7,032,102 448,932 275,497 156,110 52,340 | 200,328 
1911 1,287 4,313 6,146,739 400,186 : 306,773 182,178 59,969 | 316,331 
1912 1,271 4,294 5,387,578 424,604 329,133 206,228 77,678 | 352,178 


The stock for the supply of meat for Sydney and suburbs are for the most 
part sold at the Flemington saleyards, near Sydney, and slaughtered in 
abattoirs at Glebe Island, The stock sold at Flemington are inspected ante 
mortem, and any found diseased are destroyed, while “doubtful” beasts are 
marked for further spectal attention at the Abattoirs. At Glebe Island the 
post-mortem inspection is carried out by a Chief Inspector and five 
assistants, and there are twenty-two inspectors stationed at other slaughtering 
premises. Five inspectors are engaged wholly and four partly at canning 
works, cold stores, ships, and slaughter-houses in connection with the export 
trade. The work of these officers is supervised by the Veterinary Inspector 
in charge of export meat. All inspectors have authority ‘to condemn meat 
which, from any cause, is unwholesome or unfit for food. 

The carcages of animals are conveyed from the slaughtering premises in 


covered louvred vans for distribution to retail shops, which are regulated by 
municipal authorities. 


The particulars of operations at Glebe Island abattoirs during 1912 and 
1913 are shown in the following statement :— 


1912, | 1913. 
Animals, Gandcanned: Condemned, 
Slaughtered.|—-—_—_————_— Slaughtered.| —— 
Number. | Percent. Number. | Per eent. 
Bulls... | 1,803] 202 | 14-50 1,801 | 230 | 12:77 
Bullocks ... ..—...{ 104,785 | 557) +58 | 125,496) 593) —-47 
Cows... wet 60,840] 2,508! 411 | 78,838! 3,572] 4-53 
Calves sas] 60,083 | 2,799] 466 | 60,834, 3,412! 5°61 
Sheep... ... .. vv 1,773,458 | 3,280/ 18 |2,188,789| 716| 03 
Pigs. eee ae) *109,396 | 2,580 2-29 | 90,817 | 1,702) 1-87 
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In order to cope with the expanding requirements of the meat trade, new 
abattoirs are in course of construction at Homebush Bay, where facilities 
, will be provided for both railway and steamer traffic. 


The average prices of the best beef during 1912 ranged from 21s. 9d. per 
100 Ib. in January to 36s. 6d. in September. 


Meat Export Trang, 


The table below shows the growth of the oversea export trade in New 
South Wales beef and mutton since 1904. The export of frozen meat varies, 
of course, with the seasons. It having been proved that a great expanse of 
country is suited to the breeding of large-carcase sheep, pastoralists have 
lately turned their attention in this direction, with a view to securing a 
larger share in the meat trade of the oversea countries :— 


Frozen or Chilled Meat. Preserved Meat. 

Year. 

Beef. Mutton. Total Weight.| Total Value. Weight, Value, 

cwt. cw. cwt. £ tb. £ 
1904 3,721 | 202,135 | 208,866 | 280,899 | 4,751,029 | 70,770 
1905 18,470! 434,940 453,410 | 599,802 | 6,919,561 | 128,054 
1906 32,640 | 455,165 | 487,805 | 579,294 | 3,121,933 | 62,307 
1907 18,905} 493,551 | 517,456 639,253 | 4,569,718 | 81,308 
1908 6,473 | 398,591 | 405,067 | 535,473 | 5,756,305 | 105,762 
1909 9,127 503,249| 512,976 | 563,489 | 11,734,019 | 202,499 
1910 74,868 810,175 885,043 | 1,101,247 16,492,876 288,341 
1911 65,097 | 535,259 | 600,356 | 758,155 | 20,783,779 | 401,384 
1912 70,516 147,404 | 217,920 6§3,801 15,556, 834 310,192 


There has been considerable expansion in the meat export trade during 
recent years, and the prospects of its continuance are mast favourable. 
The European countries are gradually opening their ports to frozen moat, 
and the trade in the East is increasing. In order to establish a high 
reputation for this product it is necessary for exporters to exercise the 
greatest care in preparation and transport. Stringent regulations have been 
issued by the Department of Trade and Customs regarding inspection and 
shipment, which work is carried out for the Commonwealth authorities by 
the Meat Export Branch of the Department of Public Health. All 
stock killed for export are examined in a similar manner to those for local 
consumption, as shown above, and again after having been in cold storage 
just prior to shipment. In all the large modern steamers visiting the ports 
of New South Wales accommodation has been provided for this class of 


trade. 


There were sixty-seven steamers engaged at the end of the year 1913 in the 
frozen meat trade between Australia and the United Kingdom. ‘The 
carrying capacity of these steamers, which are fitted with refrigerating 

inery, is 3,410,100 carcases. In addition, seventeen steamers, of a 
capacity of 1,490,600 carcases, were engaged occasionally, 
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The following statement, compiled from the British trade returns, shows 
the imports of frozen mutton into the United Kingdom during the past ten 


years, and also the quantity imported from New South Wales -— 


Total Imports. Imports coe South 
Year. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

ewt. £ ewt. £ 
902 4,016,622 | 7,826,062 37,502 73,406 
1904 3,494,782 | 6,861,531 67,200 130,839 
1905 3,811,069 | 7,336,490 | 244,033 470,462 
1906 4,082,756 | 7,615,935 | 341,963 609, 275 
1907 4,578,523 | 8,687,407 391,500 723,148 
1908 4,385,771 | 8,140,029 315,998 564,326 
1909 4,761,838 | 7,839,195 | 448,011 715,768 
1910 5,405,923 | 9,802,858 776,084 1,261,173 
=? 1911 5,330,070 | 9,576,446 612,620 1,000,556 
1912 5,021,529 | 9,698,783 | 342,422 591,513 


The value of frozen mutton from New South Wales imported into the 


United Kingdom during 1912 shows a large reduction on the figures of the 
previous two years, and is only 47 per cent. of the shipments of the year 1910. 


Below is given a statement of the average wholesale prices obtained 
during the past ten years for English «nd frozen mutton sold in London. 
From an examination of the figures, it would seem that the class of people 
requiring locally-grown mutton in England is quite distinct frum that using 
frozen mutton :— 


d, d. da. d. d. a. da. da, 
1903 74 4 3h | 33 1908 73 4} 3h 3k 
1904 ve 4h 4 32 1909 63 34 3 38 
1905 74 4} 3k | 33 1910 7h 4h 3h 34 
1906 7h 4 3a | 3k 1911 74 4h 31 | 3h 
1907 74 43 3i | 3h 1912 8 49 32 | 33 


In addition to frozen beef and mutton, there was an export during 1912 
of rabbits and hares to the value of £252,053, and other meats £104,967. 


OrHeR PastroraL Propucts anp By-PRODUCTS. 


The minor products arising from pastoral occupations include tallow, 
lard and fat, skins and hides, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces 


and hair. 


to Manufacturing Industry, and need only brief mention here. 


Some of these are more specially discussed in the chapter relating 


The production of tallow has declined considerably siuce 1897, consequent 
on the decrease in the number of live stock depastured, and on the drop in 
In earlier years the production was much 


the market value of the article. 
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greater than for any of the years shown hereunder, reaching in each of the 
years 1894 and 1895 nearly 54,000 tons :— 


Estimated Quantity of Tallow. 

Year 

Produced. Resa Exported. 

' 
tons. tons. tons. 
1903 11,036 5,710 5,326 
1904 17,654 5,897 11,757 
1905 24,758 5,686 19,072 
1906 24,391 5,837 18,554 
1907 24,527 5,788 18,739 
1908 21,031 5,881 15,150 
1909 32,006 5,810 26,196 
1910 37,110 5,923 31,187 
1911 36,467 6,187 30,280 
1912 28,425 6,580 21,845 
a 


The oversea exports of skins and hides, the produce of New South Wales, 
are of considerable value, and show a large increase during the last deeade, 
as will be seen from the following statement. The other products of the 
pastoral industry are of minor importance, as leather, valued at £346,000 in 
1912, is classified as a product of the manufacturing industry :— 


Value of Oversea Exports. 
Products. 

1901. 1906. 1911. 1912, 

Skina and Hides— £ £ £ £ 
Cattle 86,017 84,893 292,193 622,949 
Horse... S25 170 428 790 6,460 
Rabbit and bare.. 9,379 293,260 295,476 318,930 
Sheep 151, 144 314,722 260,007 413,292 
Other 184,522 140,050 296,672 545,600 
43), 232 833,353 1,145,138 1,907,231 
Hoofs, horns, and bones 13,765 14,673 15,390 22,445 
Bone dust 14,848 13,817 33,280 33,945 
Hair... tes see 9,833 13,524 16,503 18,632 
Lard and animal fats 312 2.557 4,841 4,163 
Tallow ... AG ied 362,631 461,540 871,018 668,036 
Glue-pieces and sinews 6,020 8,103 8,781 10,726 
Furs 767 1,540 117 37 
Total 839,408 1,349,107 2,095,068 2,665,215 


CaTTLE AND SHEEP Dogs. 


In the successful handling of sheep and cattle in large numbers the assist- 
ance of well-trained dogs is of great importance, and much attention has been 
directed in New South Wales towards breeding dogs possessing the speed, 
endurance, and intelligence, necessary for the special work required. Of the 
various types of cattle dogs used in New South Wales the following may be 
mentioned :—the merlin or blue heeler, the Welsh heeler or merle, the red and 
the black bob-tails. 

The merlin or blue heeler is a variety founded by crossing the blue-gray 
Welsh merle with the Australian dingo; by careful breeding and selection a 
distinct type has been established. 
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. The classes of sheep dogs are the Barbs and Kelpies, and smcoth-haired 
collies, The Barbs and Kelpies are supposed to have originated in Scotland 
from a cross of fox and smooth-haired collie. Numerous cattle and sheep 
dogs of nondescript type are used, some of which have proved most useful, 
but, being of doubtful origin, are not satisfactory for breeding purposes. 


Under the Dog and Goat Act of 1898 all dogs must be registered, 
the annual fee being 2s, 6d. each. No exemption is granted for cattle and 
sheep dogs, as is the case in Great Britain, where trained animals may be 
exempted under certain conditions. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals in Australia dangerous to stock are the 
dingo, or native dog, and the fox; but graminiverous animal<, such as 
kangaroo:, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, are deemed by the settlers equally 
noxious. In recent years foxes have become a pest, since in addition to 
oe ravages on poultry-yards, they destroy large numbers of young 
ambs. 


The estinsated losses in sheep, during the year ended 30th June, 1913, by 
dogs and foxes were as follow :— 


Sheep. 
Destructive Agent. zs i 
Number. | Value, 
£ 
Native Dogs = es ee 60,263 29,847 
‘Tame Dogs as he iti 21,890 11,351 
Foxes - See tes a, 57,918 30,432 
Total... 160,071 71,630 


Rabbits, which are the greatest pests, first found their way into this State 
from Victoria, where some were liberated ahout fifty years ago in the 
Geelong district. Their presence first attracted serious attention in 1881, 
when complaints were heard in the south-west portion of this country of 
the damage done. They multiplied so rapidly that, in 1882, they were to be 
met on most of the holdings having frontages to the Murray River. 
Attempts to cope with them under the Pastures and Stock Protection Act 
were ineffectual, and the Rabbit Nuisance Act was passed. This Act 
provided for the compulsory destruction of rabbits by the occupiers of the 
land, who were to receive a subsidy from a fund raised by an annual tax 
upon stockowners, but-the fund soon proved inadequate, and from Ist May, 
1883, to 30th June, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it’ was supplemented 
by £503,786 from the Consolidated Revenue. The tax upon stockowners 
yielded £831,457, and landowners and occupiers contributed £207,864, so 
that the total cost during the whole period exceeded £1,543,000. 


The Rabbit Act of 1890 repealed the-1883 Act and those provisions of the’ 
Pastures and Sock Protection Act relating to rabbits. It also provided, as 
occasion required, for the proclamation of Land Districts as “infested,” 
and for the construction of rabbit-preof fences. From Ist July, 1890, to 
30th April, 1902, the State expenditure under this Act was £41,620, nearly 
all of which has been devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof netting. From 
May, 1902, to December, 1903, the. expenditure was £10,548, 


Under the Pastures Protection Act of 1902 the State was divided into 
districts, the protection of the pastures being supervised by a board elected 
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in each district by the stockowners. The Pastures Protection Boards 
are empowered to levy a rate upon the stock, and to erect rabbit-proof 
fences on any land, take measures to ensure the destruction of all noxious 
animals and pay rewards for such destruction. ‘The State expenditure 
on rabbit extermination since the establishment of the Boards has consisted 
mainly of payments to the Railway Commissioners for the maintenance of 
rabbit-proof fences, amounting to £9,739 to the end of June, 1913. 


In order to prevent the spread of the pest, and also with a view of assisting 
in its destruction, fences have been erected by the Government of the State 
at numerous places. The longest of these traverses the western side of the 
railway line fram Bourke, via Blayney and Murrumburrah, to Corowa, in the 
extreme south of the State, a distance of 612 miles, the Railway Commissioners 
undertaking the work of supervision. On the border between New South 
Wales and South Australia there is a fence which extends from the Murray 
River northwards, a distance of about 350 miles. On the Queensland 
border a rabbit-proof fence has been erected between Barringun and the 
river Darling, at Bourke, a distance of 84 miles; while another has been 
erected at the joint expense of the Governments of Queensland and New 
South Wales, from Mungindi to the Namoi River, a distance of about 115 
miles. The total length of rabbit-proof fences erected by the State up to 
30th June, 1913, was, approximately, 1,332 miles, at a cost of £69,888 ; by 
private persons, 92,310 miles, at a cost of £5,317,190; and by Pastures 
Boards, 550 miles, at a cost of £23,985. 


The chief means adopted for the destruction of the pest are poisoning and 
trapping, but it has long been recognised that these methods are inadequate 
to cope with the evil. In 1906 Dr. Danysz, an eminent French scientist, 
claimed to have discovered a disease which was fatalto rabbits and easily 
propagated amongst them, while proving harmless to other animals or to 
birds. A liberal offer was made by the pastoralists of the State for the 
introduction of the disease, and the use of Broughton Island, near Newcastle, 
was granted by the New South Wales Government for the purpose of 
experiments with animals and birds, under the supervision of a medical 
officer of the Health Department. The experiments were continued during 
1907, and in November of that year the Supervising Medical Officer reported 
that although the microbe used could be, made to infect small animals, 
‘ there was no reason to apprehend danger from its practical use, but the 
efficacy of the virus as a destroyer of rabbits had not been demonstrated. 


Bonuses are offered by the Pastures Protection Boards for the destruction 
of noxious animals. During the’ year ended 30th June, 1913, the total 
amount paid as bonus by the Boards was £14,169 :— 


Animals, Deveuren Bonus Paid. 
| | 4 
Native Dogs ie ay 9,015 4,414 
Foxes fe ae ae cng 19,678 : 2,850 
Wallabies .. si as Sos 199, 623 861 
Kangaroo Rats ... 25 | 69,561 ! 667 
Pademelons 2 ass asf §2,431 | 332 
Wombats ... fas ai ee 1,957 177 
Hares, ses a ta 125,224 1,010 
Eaglehawks “s +8 al 3,044 | 279 
Crows wee aoe ict duet 134,583 3,579 
Bandicoots Pea ite | PO [= See tee 
Total .., ies ae 625,128 ' 14,169 
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RABBITS AND Hares. 


Although rabbits and hares have commerciel value, both as food and for 
skins, the return furnished is but poor compensation for the enormous 
inroads upon pastures, 


The following table shows the exports of frozen rabbits and hares and 
skins from New South Wales to countries outside Australia during each 
year since 1903 :— 


Value of Domestic Exports beyond Australia. 
Year. 7 7 5 7 
Hibnig catvek fo ate Il eee an Sine ‘ 
£ £ £ 
1903 37,274 | 35,923 73,197 
1904 54,286 96,810 151,096 
1905 143,768 153,779 297,547 
1906 246,803 293,960 540,063 
1907 301,115 | 209,754 510,869 
1908 247,525 138,403 385,928 
1909 329.020 | 159,904 488,924 
1910 406,762 | 327,874 734,636 
1911 330,741 295,476 626,217 
1912 | 252,053 318,930 570,983 


Within the State, these animals now form a common article of diet, both 
in the metropolis and country, especially during the winter months, when 
large numbers of men are engaged in their capture and disposal. “The 
fur is largely used in the manufacture of hats. 


CartLe Tick. 


The regulations prohibiting and controlling the admission of stock entering 
this State from Queensland have been strictly enforced, the border being 
divided into five sections, which are governed by different conditions. The 
fences have been continuously patrolled and kept in good order, and the care 
of Departmental dips and yards maintained. 


Tn order to obtain comprehensive information as to methods of dealing 
with the cattle tick in the United States of America a Commission was 
appointed in June, 1912, to vi-it that country. 


Water CoNSERvATION AND Pusiic WATERING PLACES. 


The necessity of providing a constant water supply fir domestic use, and 
also for stock in the dry portions of the interior of New South Wales, induced 
the Government to devote certain funds to the purpose of bringing to the 
surface such supplies as might be obtained from the underground sources 
which exist in the tertiary drifts and the cretaceous beds which extend under 
an immense portion of the area of the State. 
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The probability of the existence of underground water had long been a 
subject of earnest discussion, but doubts were set at rest in 1879 by the 
discovery of an artesian supply of water on the Kallara 1un, at a depth of 
140 feet. The Government then undertook the work of searching tor water, 
and since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian wells has been conducted iu 
a systematic uanner, under the direction of specially-trained officers. 


The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 
successfully effected by the Government, and by private owners :— 


Bores. Flowing. | Pumping.) Total. Total Depth. 
feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian Wells, &c. 119 28 147 |) 262,704 
For Country Towns Water Supply aus Sot B | eataes 3 | 4,354 
For Improvement Leases... oh st es 40 3 43 | 65,670 
~ 
Total, Government Bores bes aes 162 3l 193 332,723 
Private Bores... ae sex _ an ea 927 45 a2 342,365 


The average depth is 1,725 feet in the case of Government bor:s, and of 
private bores, 1,270 feet. 


The deepest bore is at Boronga, in the Moree district, where boring has 
been carried to a depth of 4,338 feet ; this well yields a supply of 1,062,133 
gallons per day. The largest measured flow obtained from Government 
bores is from Boomi, in the Moree district ; the depth of this well is 4,008 
feet, and the flow 1,079,766 gallons per day. The State flowing bores 
yield about 63 million gallons of water per day, and in addition there are 
pumping bores which supply 459,600 gallons per day ; but in many cases the 
flow is estimated only, and in others no data are available. 


The Artesian Wells Act of 1897 provides that any occupier of land, or 
any group of occupiers, may petition the Minister to construct an artesian well, 
and the necessary distributing channels. The petitioners are required to 
transfer to the Crown an area, not exceeding 40 acres, embracing the site for 
the bore, and to pay such charges as may be assessed by the Land Board, 
which shall not exceed the yearly value to each occupier of the direct benefit 
accruing to his land from the supply of water, but such charges must not 
exceed 6 per cent. per annum on the cost of the works. Provision is also 
made for the Minister to take the initiatory steps when a group of settlers 
are not in agreement ; it is enacted that a two-thirds majority, occupying 
two-thirds of the area affected, shall rule, and that the minority must come 
into the scheme and pay proportionately with the others under the provisions 
of this Act. Twelve bores watering an area of 381,230 acres have been 
sunk. 


Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enterprise. 
As far as can be ascertained, 295 private bores have been undertaken in 
New South Wales, of which twenty-three were failures, and four are in 
progress. Information concerning the daily flow is not available, as in many 
cases this has not been gauged, whilst in the others the measurements cannot 
be regarded as reliable. 


The Water and Drainage Act of 1902 authorises the construction by the 
Government of works for affording supplies cf water, for irrigation, stock, 
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or domestic purposes, and for draining swamp lands. The works are admin- 
istered by Trusts constituted under the Act. . The trustees make an assessment 
to*cover maintenance, 4 per cent. interest and 2 per cent. sinking fund 
and to liquidate the capital cost of the work at the end of twenty-eight years. 
Under this Act trusts for the supply of water have been constituted in con- 
nection with (a) fifty-five artesian wells, (b) four schemes for the improve 
ment of natural offtakes of effluent channels for the purpose.of diverting 
supplies from the main rivers, (c) in four instances for the construction of 
dams across stream channels, and (d) two pumping schemes from natural water- 
courses. The total area included within these trusts amounts to 4,474,035 
acres. In addition, twenty-eight trusts have been formed for tle purpose of 
draining swampy lands, and rendering them fit for pastoral and agricultural 
purposes, and the area dealt with amounts to 119,255 acres. 


Watering places are established on all the main stock routes of the State, 
and consist of tanks, dams, wells, and artesian bores. At the close of 1912 
there-were 668 public watering-places, consisting of 486 tanks and dams or 
reservoirs, 107 wells, and 75 artesian bores. Except at those dams and 
reservoirs which are of large extent and capacity, stock are not allowed 
direct acceas to the tanks, but are watered at troughs which are filled by 
means of service reservoirs, into which the supply is raised by various 
methods—steam, horse, or wind power. From the wells the water is mostly 
drawn by whims and self-acting buckets. 
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DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 


Datry Farming. 


Tue dairying industry is now a very important factor in the wealth and 
prosperity of New South Wales. Although the first dairy farm for the 
manufacture of butter was established on the Nepean River, dairying as 
a profitable pursuit was in later years conducted mainly on the South 
Coast, in the Shoalhaven and Illawarra districts. For many years its 
progress was slow, and it was not until the introduction of the creamery 
and factory system that any great development occurred. With the 
manufacture of butter by machinery, and the perfection of the cold- 
storage system, the real business of dairying may be said to have begun. 


The first creamery and factory were esiablished in the South Coast 
district, and for some years dairying was confined mainly to this district ; 
but eventually it was firmly established in the North Coast, especially on 
the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, and the advantages of the northern 
coastal rivers have induced a large migration from the South Coast 
district. 

The following figures show the dairy production in each division of the 
State during 1912 :— 


Dairy C i “4 
Division. ae ‘a Se of Butter made, Cheese made, 
at end of year. . 

Coastal— No. gallons. Ib, Ib. 
North Coast... 7 252,048 | 98,892,962 39,019,903 280,660 
Hunter and Manning .... 131,813 | 46,914,609 18,317,698 | 222,270 
County of Cumberland | 21,711 10,857,374 730,083 14,132 
South Coast : 89,039 | 33,230,880 9,845,357 4,254,926 

7 Total 494,611 189,895,825 67,913,041 4,771,988 
ableland— - — 
Northern... 27,583 7,271,219 2,100,921 168,494 
Central 18,860 4,980,411 1,322,788 108,791 
Southern ... 13,367 3,121,497 917,471 12,720 

Total 59,810 15,373,127 4,341,180 290,005 

Western Slopes— . 
North 16,434 4,915,880 1,025,093 153,452 
Central 7,158 2,256,224 459,118 | ow. 
South wl 17,657 5,426,651 1,899,436 239,210 

I. = Am—arpee 
Total ; 41,249 12,598,755 3,393,647 392,662 

Western Plains— | 7 =< —<——— 
North 2,167 587,392 26,450 
Central 5,224 1,359,301 128,663 

Total 7,391 1,946;693 185,113) | see veaue 

Riverina 14,617 4,693,851 761,805 30 

Western Division ... a 3,052 937,958 44,742 | eee 
Total, New South Wales 620,730 925,446,209 | 76,609,528 5,454,685 


Although dairying is confined mainly to the coastal regions, where 
grass is available for food throughout the year, it is also actively pur- 
sued in the more favoured parts of the non-coastal regions for the purpose 
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of supplying local wants, and already in places remote from the metro- 
polis well-equipped factories have been established. In these localities 
the industry is generally carried on in conjunction with wheat-farminug 
and sheep-raising, and sufficient fodder must be grown to parry the 
cattle through the winter months. 

The system of share-farming has been applied to dairying chiefly in the 
northern coastal divisions. As a general rule the farm and stock are the 
property of one party, and the other conducts the farm work. In 1912 
the area of dairy farms under this system was 83,611 acres, of which 
16,204 acres were in the North Coast and 36,345 acres in the Hunter and 
Manning Division. 

Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for 
dairy cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities, 
and these are supplemented in winter by fodder, such as maize, barley, 
oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum or planter’s friend. 
Ensilage is also used as food, but not so generally as it should be, and 
the quantity made varies considerably in each year. In the year 1912 
the quantity made was 18,519 tons. The area of land devoted to sown 
grasses has been largely extended during recent years, and in March, 
1913, it amounted to 1,152,449 acres. The produce of this land is princi- 
pally used as food for dairy cattle, and as the area is still below the 
present requirements, an extension of this form of cultivation may be 
anticipated. The number of dairy cows in milk, and the area under sown 
grasses at the end of the year, also the quantity of ensilage made in each 
district of the State during 1912 were as follows :— 


Division, Dairy Cows in Milk. | Amaoflandunder |  Ensilare 
Coastal Division— No. acres, tons. 
North Coast ok oe oe 252,048 811,078 284 
Hunter and Manning... oe 131,813 110,092 430 
County of Cumberland .. Pe 21,711 4,164 1,860 
: South Coast ate ak wi 89,039 181,084 5,648 
Total aa wid 494,61 1,106,418 §,222 
Tableland Division— , 

Northern ... ise ae on 27,583 15,295 160 
Central... na wae a 18,860 5,443 434 
Southern ... ae was ik 13,367 2,710 4 
Total aaa ai 59,810 23,448 608 

Western Slopes— 
North wie rer oie sis 16,434 5,923 918 
Central... ode Pe wae 7,158 938 1,287 
South uve as a ie 17,657 5,543 2,322 
Total an as 41,249 12,404 4,527 

Western Plains— 
North 34 sas sue Ses 2,167 80 | ee 
Central... we asa i 5,224 3,570 1,443 
Total oe ak 7,391 3,650 1,443 
Riverina fac “uo. sth, MS 14,617 6,274 3,719 
Western Division ase owt ad 3,052 3) err 
Total, New South Wales ... 620,730 1,152,449 18,519 
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YIELD OF MILE. 


The number of dairy cows shows a considerable increase since 1902, 
although several of the seasons were unfavourable; and, still more 
important, as is apparent from the following figures, there has been also 
an increase in their average yield of milk :— 


Dairy Cows in Production of | Average Yield of 
Year. at ex Fat yea: Milk. Milk per Cow. 
No. gallons. gallons. 

1902 351,287 105,742,900 301 

1903 362,429 129,966,100 359 

1904 424,936 158,650,800 373 

1905 442,950 162,918,600 368 

1905 494,820 185,941,230 376 

1907 506,395 183,303,474 362 

1908 527,843 188,518,562 357 

1909 566,378 201,183,337 355 

1910 632,786 235,577,702 372 

191k 638,525 237,623,000 372 

1912 620,730 225,446,209 363 


It would be more accurate to base the average yield on the mean 
number of cows in milk during the year. Owing, however, to the great 
difficulty in ascertaining that number, which depends not only on the 
actual number of cows, but on the length of time during which they 
were in milk, the average has been deduced as above, and probably is as 
accurate as can be obtained. 


Almost as important as the average yield of milk is the percentage of 
butter-fat, and it is satisfactory to note that this has been well maintained 
throughout the period reviewed in the following table, which shows the 
quantity of butter made per 100 gallons of milk treated on farms and in 
factories :— 


Quantity of Butter per 100 gallons of Milk treated. 
Year. 

On Farms. In Factories. ue heed Lame 

Ib. Ib. Ib. 

1902 34°5 39°6 39°0 
1903 34°5 39-7 39-1 
i 35-4 41-7 411 
1905 34:0 415 40°7 
1906 32-0 38:0 37-8 
1907 32°4 39'8 39-2 
1908 33°6 40°2 39°6 
1909 332 38-7 38-2 
1910 32°5 39:8 39-2 
191) 33°0 42°9 49-2 
1912 33°1 42°4 41°8 


The decreased proportion of butter-fat in 1906 and 1909 was due to 
unfavourable seasons in parts of the coastal dairying districts. During 
the winter and spring months of the year 1910 the South Coast districts 
were affected by the abnormally low rainfall. 
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The following statement shows the purposes for which the milk, 
225,446,209 gallons, produced in 1912 was treated :— 


Gallons. 

Used on farms for making butter “oe ae aoe see ... 12,601,510 
” ” » cheese eee sae Aes Sid .. 2,025,292 
Separated on farms, cream being sent to factories... ded ... 169,552,020 
Sent to butter factories or separating stations for butter... .. 1,175,404 
Sy Pe $3 53 a sweet cream... 211,472 

A cheese factories ... ene oe ses He 3%, .. 8, 655,593 

“3 condensers... sa on SoH ose sag . 1,056,140 
Pasteurised at factories for metropolitan market SQ oe .. 5,107,980 
Balance sold or otherwise treated ws es ihe Pr ... 30,060,798 
Total oe oes ase tea oe ees ee y+» 225,446,209 


As already stated, it was the manufacture of butter by machinery which 
made the dairying industry really important, and it is to the introduc 
tion of the factory system in convenient centres that it owes its present 
development. When the factory system was introduced, the processes of 
cream separation and butter making were carried on together. This 
arrangement was improved by the establishment of public ‘‘ creameries ”’ 
or separating stations, where the cream is separated and then sent to the 
factories. In the last few years there has been another great change, and 
most of the farmers now treat the milk in their own dairies by means of 
hand separators. The subjoined table shows to what extent this system 
has been adopted since 1902, the first year for which the information is 
available: — 


7 Milk Separated for making Butter. 


Year. On Farms. In Public 
Separating Total, 
By hand. By steam, &c. Stations. 
gallons, | gallons. gallons, gallons. 


1902 54,124,023 | 6,319,687 
1903 | 76,419,864 5,771,980 
1904 | 108,029,663 | 6,184,480 | 16,276,016 | 130,490,159 
1905 | 103,438,591 7,577,972 | 19,347,767 | 130,364,330 
1906 | 140,859,572 5,899,445 ' 9,290,331 | 156,049,348 
1907 142,843,911 3,775,899 © 6,488,604 { 153,108,414 
1908 | 145,623,868 5,352,269 | 3,896,794 | 154,872,931 
1909 | 156,189,009 | 5,962,492 2,302,239 | 164,453,740 
1910 | 181,281,265 | 11,889,744 2,715,550 | 195,586,559 
1911] 176,983,192 | 17,835,035 2,162,984 | 196,981,211] 


1912 | 165,341,882 | 16,811,648 1,175,404 183,328,934 
Ie 


16,395,720 , 76,839,430 
16,857,395 99,049,239 


Propuction or Butter. 


In order to show the enormous increase in the butter production, the 
following statement has been prepared, showing the quantity of butter 
made and the milk used for that purpose during each of the years since 
1902. In distinguishing between the milk treated on farms and in factories, 
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the quantity used in farm factories, whether worked by separate staff or by 
the farm employees, has been included with factories :— 
e 


On Farms. In Factories, Total. 
Year. pres 


Milk used. | Butter made.| Milk used. | Butter made. } Milk used. |Butter made, 


gallons. Ib. gallons. lb. gallons. Ib. 
1902 9,914,454 | 3,417,502 | 66,924,976 | 26,533,475 | 76,839,430 | 29,950,977 


1903 11,859,529 | 4,094,150 | 87,189,710 34,632,957 | 99,049,239 | 38,727,107 
1904 12,791,709 | 4,530,771 |117,698,450 | 49,060,472 |130,490,159 | 53,591,243 
1905 13,640,534 | 4,576,076 |116,728,796 | 48,464,174 |130,364,330 | 53,040,250 


1906 14,288,379 | 4,636,642 |141,760,969 | 54,304,495 [156,049,343 | 58,941,137 
1907 12,750,602 | 4,128,256 140,357,812 55,913,193 |153,108,414 | 60,041,449 
1908 12,876,805 | 4,329,241 |141,996,126 | 57,051,635 |154,872,931 | 61,380,876 
1909 14,562,520 | 4,840,049 [149,891,220 | 58,025,559 |164,453,740 | 62,865,608 
1910 15,751,415 | 5,126,790 |179,835,144 | 71,498,040 |195,586,559 | 76,624,830 
1911 14,034,132 | 4,631,585 |182,947,079 | 78,572,983 |196,981,211 | 83,204,568 


1912 12,424,315 | 4,116,762 |170,904,619 | 72,492,766 |183, 328,934 76,609, 528 


The proportion of factory-made butter in the total production has 
inoreased from 72 per cent. in 1895 to ‘over 94 per cent. in 1912; and 
naturally, as in factories butter of the highest quality may be produced 
at a very reduced cost as compared with farms. 


Full particulars regarding dairy factories are given in the chapter 
“ Manufacturing Industry.’’ 


CHEESE-MAKING. 


The advance in cheese-making has not béen commensurate with the 
expansion of the butter trade; in 1909 the quantity of cheese made was 
only 19 per cent. more than in 1896, but the production of butter had 
increased by 143 per cent. The demand fdr cheese is much mere limited 
but as the production does not meet the requirements of the local market, 
it is evident that the manufacture of butter has been found more profit- 
able. It is certain that the manufacture of cheese will never command 
the same attention as butter, owing to its great disadvantages as ar 
article of export. Cheese matures quickly, and, unlike butter, cannot be 
frozen ; and it decreases in value after a certain period. Moreover, it has 
only half the money value of butter, while the cost of freight is practi- 
cally the same; so that it is not surprising that even where cheese can 
be produced in New South Wales under excellent conditions, its manu- 
facture is not being greatly extended. 


From a previous table showing the manufacture of cheese in districts 
it will be seen that cheese-making is practically confined to the South 
Coast ; in fact, the quantity made in other parts of the State is becoming 

_smaller each year. The South Coast production in 1912 was equivalent 
to 78 per cent. of the total in all divisions. 
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The following table shows, for each year since 1902, the production of 
cheese in factories and on farms:— 


Production of Cheese. 


Year. - 
In Factories. On Farms. Tota). 
lb. lb. lb. 

1902 2,691,439 1,456,599 4,148,038 
3903 3,340,510 1,407,666 4,748, 176 
1904 2,677,530 1,545,791 4,293,621 
1905 2,997,982 1,627,998 4,625,980 
1906 3,459,641 1,929,704 5,389,345 
1907 3,261,894 1,324,963 4,586,857 
41908 3,260,389 1,502,971 4,763,360 
1909 3,248,515 ¥,526,753 4,775,268 
1910 3,892,506 1,298, 583 5,191,089 
1911 4,617,387 843,265 | 5,460,652 
1912 4,428,304 1,026,381 5,454,685 


As in the case of butter, the proportion of cheese made in factories is 


increasing. 


Although the manufacture of cheese for export has many disadvantages, 
it is evident that these must apply to a similar extent in other countries, 
and it is, therefore, notable that there is a large import into this State. 


Co-OPERATIVE AND PROPRIETARY FAcrToRIEs. 


Most of the factories dealing with dairy produce are established on 
the co-operative principle, which has steadily gained favour, until in 1912 
over 84 per cent. of the factory butter was made in these establishments. 
The following figures showing a comparison of the co-operative and pro- 
prietary factories are exclusive of butter and cheese made in factories 
worked in conjunction with farms :— 


” Butter. Cheese. 
Year. ¢ 7 = 
Factories. @utput. Factories. Output. 
° | 
No. lb. No. Tb. 
Co-operative Factories. 
1907 69 35,572,428 | 6 624,775 
1908 77 40,510,586 7 677,662 
1909 86 43,914,116 8 853,420 
1910 99 57,732,363 8 866,021 
19ll 101 64,454,197 8 992,829 
1912 99 61,212,525 9 1,444,459 
Proprietary Factories. 
1907 9t 20,176,712 2Vr 2,101,155 
1908 73 16, 445,335 25 2,093,485 
1909 4 13,931,907 22 1,895,686 
1910 50 13,657,736 23 2,214,864 
191 50 13,967,315 20 2,493,090 
1912 47 11,209, 245 | 20 2,018,577 
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OrueR Mink Propucts. 


In addition to butter and cheese, there are other milk products which_ 
might receive more attention than at present. The manufacture of con- 
densed milk is an instance, as the local production is not sufficient, and 
large importations are necessary to supply the demand for this article. 
At present there are two factories in the State, situated at Bomaderry 
and Belford. A somewhat similar product, known as concentrated milk, 
is also being manufactured at these factories. This article will keep 
for months in cool chambers, and is used principally on ocean-going 
steamers. Being without sugar, it has all the richness and flavour of fresh 
milk, and consequently is more useful than condensed milk, which is not 
palatable to many people. The total quantity of milk used in the 
manufaeture of the two products in 1912 was 1,056,140 gallons, and the 
output of the articles totalled 3,636,519 lb., valued at £49,394. 


Swine. 
e 


The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction with 


dairy-farming, has been very much neglected in New South Wales, as the 

fluctuations in the following table tend to show: — 
Year. Swine. Year. Swine. Year. Swine. 

No. No. | No. 

1860 180,662 1895 223,597 1906 243,370 
1865 | 146,901 1900 256,577 1907 | 216,145 
1870 243,066 1901 265,730 1988 215,822 
1875 199,950 1902 193,097 1909 237,849 
1880 308,205 1903 221,592 1910 321,632 
1885 208,697 1904 330,666 1911 371,093 
1890 283,061 1905 310,702 1912 293,653 


The breeding of swine is an important factor in successful dairy- 
farming, but the number of stock has not kept pace with the incréase in the 
quantity of milk available for pigs’ food. A farmer who possesses his own 
cream separator can utilise the separated milk for the purpose of feeding 
pigs, and those who sell milk to a creamery can sometimes obtain separated. 
milk without cost; in any case it can be purchased at about a farthing’ 
per gallon, a price which renders it a most economical food for pigs, 
provided that such crops as maize, rye, peas, mangolds, pumpkins, &c., 
are grown to supplement the milk diet. Under. these circumstances, 
and as it is no uncommon thing for good bacon pigs to bring over £3 
each in the open market, the breeding of swine must be a profitable pur- 
suit. Until recent years, there was some difficulty in obtaining suitable 
pigs for breeding purposes, but as stock from the best imported strains 
may now be purchased at the Government Experiment Farms and other 
Institutions, this difficulty has been overcome. The breeds most general 
in New South Wales are the improved Berkshire, Poland, China, and York- 
shire strains. Se eae ee a 
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The following statement shows the number of pigs in each Division at 
the end of 1912, and the quantity of bacon and ham made :— 


Bacon and Ham 


Division. Swine. cured. 
Coastal— No. lb. 
North Coast ee 104,927 7,037,620 
Hunter and Manning... 63,204 661,637 
County of Cumberland 19,294 5,856,479 
South Coast 31,328 685,291 
Total 218,753 14,241,027 
Tableland— [ 5 
Northern ce 19,133 447,925 
Central ... i 13,055 388, 944. 
Southern ' 5,886 243,230 
Total 29,074 T, 080,099 
Western Slopes— - 
North F zea 9,712 i 124,738 
Central ... cell 5,403 181,608 
South me, 11,058 ! 439,254 
Total 26,173 745,600 
Western Plains — ~ 
North ( 1,309 4,965 
Central ... ‘ 3,652 88,355 
Total | 4,952 93,320 
Riverina a 9,571 349,892 
Western Division ... 5,130 16,438 
Total, New South Wales 293,653 16,526,376 


As with butter and cheese, the production of bacon and ham is confined 
chiefly to the coastal districts, but the breeding of pigs is more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the State. 


sufficient to meet local requirements. 


Bacon anp Hams. 


There is no reason why the production of bacon and hams should not be 
largely increased, as, except in rare instances, it has not hitherto been 
The production has varied with 
the seasons, but the general tendency is towards an increase, as may be 
seen from the following table: — 


Production of Bacon and Hams. 


Year. ‘ 
Factory. Fann. Pr Be eret on, 
lb. lb. Ib. 

1901 7,392,060 8,688,831 11,080, 891 
1902 6,143,030 2,852,826 8,995,856 
1903 5,664,492 2,200,279 7,864,771 
1904 7, 343,220 3,387,312 10,680,532 
1905 6,931,217 4,721,223 136523440 
1906 7,337,910 4,505,685 11,843,595 
1907 7,240, 685 3,117,841 10,358,526 
1908 7,296,532 2,191,767 9,488,299 
1909 . 7,856,466 2,074,912 9,931,377 
1910 10,183,441 2,436,626 12, 620,067. 
1911 13,393;536 2,709;291 16; 102,827 
1912 13,766,482 2,759,894 16,526,376, 
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At present there are few factories devoted entirely to the curing of 
bacon and hams, and more bacon factories fitted with refrigerating 
machinery are required, so that curing may be continued during the 
summer months. In these central establishments, moreover, greater care 
could be exercised both in securing uniformity in the quality of the 
article and in cutting. For export the animals should be grown larger, 
as English bacon pigs weigh 300 or 400 lb. each. The pigs bred in this 
State are usually sold at from 60 lb. to 90 lb. weight, the majority being 
sent to the Sydney market alive. The average prices for pigs during 
1912 are shown, with those of other live stock, in the chapter dealing with 
Pastoral Industry. Owing to the neglect to grow root crops for the 
purpose of feed during the winter, when milk is scarce, the demand 
for store pigs at the commencement of the summer is usually very great, 
and there is a corresponding glut of fat pigs at low prices as winter 
approaches. 

Larp. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available ; during 
the year 1912 the quantity made in bacon factorics amounted to 598,753 
lb., valued at £15,889, but as the manufacture of this product is carried 
on in many other establishments and on farms this quantity represents 
only a portion of the total output. It is apparent, however, that the 
production is not sufficient fer iccal requirements, which are supplied 
by importation mainly from the other Australian States. 

During 1912 the oversea exports of lard, lard oil, and refined animal 
fat produced in New South Wales amounted to 163,409 lb., valued at 
£4,163, and the direct imports from oversea countries to 492,599 lb., 
value at £14,711. 


Datry INSTRUCTION. 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture at several of the State institutions, 
notably at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, at Wagga and Grafton 
Experiment Farms, and at the Wollongbar Dairy Farm in the North 
Coast, and at the Berry Stud Farm in the South Coast district. 

The Berry farm is devoted to the breeding and raising of pure bred 
stock, and at Wollongbar and Grafton experimenta’ work is done in 
connection with the cross-breeding of cattle; at Wagga Jersey cattle are 
bred. At each of these institutions and at the Hawkesbury College pro- 
vision is made for students, and it is intended to establish a dairy school 
in connection with the Berry farm, where special courses of veterinary 
instruction: will be given. 

In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge dairy science schools are held for short terms at. 
different dairying centres. 

A staff of instructors travel throughout the principal dairying districts. 
during each year to give instruction and advice in cream-grading, butter 
and cheese-making, and all other matters connected with the industry. 

Lectures and demonstrations in ihe theory and practice of milk and 
cream testing are given to senior pupils in State schools in the dairying 
districts. 

HERD-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Efforts are being made by the Department of Agriculture to encourage 
the organisation of herd-testing associations as a most effective means 
of improving the dairy herds and increasing the milk yield. In many 
localities the associations wil] be conducted in connection with the dairy’ 
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factories, where samples supplied by the farmers could be tested with a 
minimum of expense. Acting upon the results of the tests, the farmers 
would be enabled to cull unprofitable animals from their herds, and with 
stricter attention to breeding they should reap considerable benefit by 
reason of increased quantity and the higher quality of their products. 


Exports or Darry Propucts. 


The following table shows the oversea exports of butter, cheese, and 
bacon during the last seven years. The export of bacon during 1910, 1911, 
and 1912 was much heavier than formerly, owing to the opening-up in 
England of a market for heavy sides of green bacon, a class which is 
not suitable for local requirements :— 


Oversea Exports. 
Year. 
Butter. Cheese. Bacon and Ham. 
Ib. i £ lb. £ lb. £ 
1906 22,991,303 | 962,877 99,918 2,652 83,862 2,932 
1907 17,832,354 769,463 134,468 3,813 80,346 3,368 
1908 17,261,331: 813,490 53,554 1,921 82,899 3,742 
1909 | 17,381,117 752,487 53,117 1,732 | 62,380 | 2,679 
1910 27,047,481 1,223,518 82,294 2,413 500,296 | 14,551 
191] 32,629, 324 1,500,709 85,395 2; 508 487,845 12,836 
1912 20,456, 300 1,076,851 84, 866 3,219 377, 352 11,498 


Under the Customs regulations dairy produce for export must be 
submitted to inspection and graded before shipment, and the exportation 
. of inferior products is prohibited unless the goods are labelled as below 
standard. The examination in this State is conducted by a special staff 
of Inspectors connected with the Department of Agficulture. 

Tho export trade in butter has grown rapidly, and is carried on almost 
- entirely with the United Kingdom, where an immense population presents 
a ready market for all products of the dairying industry. The imports 
. of New South Wales butter into the United Kingdom during the last seven 
_ years are shown hereunder :— 


Imports of Butter from Proportion of Total 
Year: ‘New South Wales. at acto 
ewt. per cent. 
1906 180,655 4°17 
‘1907 195,289 4°64 
1908 138,953 3°30 
1909 132,708 3°27 
1910 ‘ 217,780 5°03 
3911 9817588 6°54 
1912 186,695 4-61 


Butter from this State has attracted attention in London only in recent 
years; the great import and established reputation of the Swedish or 
Danish article had practically controlled the market. But the position 
is changing, so that 23 per cent. of all butter imported into the United 
Kingdom during the four months December, 1912, to April, 1913, was of 
Australian origin, and on many occasions Australian creamery butter 
has commanded a higher value than Danish. 
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Prices oF Butter 1n Lonpon. 


The prices per cwt. for New South Wales butter in London during the 
last four seasons were as shown below :— 


1909-1910. 1910~1911. 1911-1912. 1912-1913. 
Month during which Sales 
were effected in London. 
Top. | Bottom.| Top. | Bottom.| Top. | Bottom.| Top. | Bottom. 
1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 

‘ 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 
August ... bee koa * ied 5 * 119 113 114 | 11¢ 
September ee «| 120 104 | 116 112 1224 119} 118 114 
October... ar, {| 120 106 112 110 1334 131 1193 1194 
November ee | 114 113 107 104 127 124 1144 | 113%. 
December tel ..{ 110 108 103 101 129 127 1174 1174, 

1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 

. January see vis) - 122 110 106 104 131 128 112 112 
February bas {117 113 1024 98% 129 127 1114 1113, 
March ... ne we) 128 118 1014 98 125 123 lll4y 1113- 
April... Hex | 116 1i4 104 100 1134 1114 109 109 
May... see | 106 102 98 954 1074 106 109 109 
June... =... ~~ | (108 | 100 | 108 99 | 1104 | 110 | 107% | 107% 
July... or | 102 100 = ° 1074 162 108 108 


*No quotations. 


The experience of the export trade shows that butter should be made,. 
salted and coloured to suit the taste of the particular market for which 
it is intended. So long as the present standard is maintained, no doubt. 
the product of this State will continue in its present demand, and there 
is no reason why further improvement should not be made by greater 
attention to detail. 

In earlier years the difficulty in securing ocean freights during the 
export season constituted a severe drawback, but the trade has assumed 
such important dimensions that it is now the subject of keen competition 
among shipping companies, with consequent reduction. in charges. 

The freight on butter forwarded by mail steamers from Sydney to 
London during the seasons 1900-1 to 1904-5, was 3s. 6d. per box of 
56 lb., while other steamers accepted shipments at rates varying fror 
7d. to $d. per Ib. For the season 1905-6 mail steamers contracted t+ 
accept 1s. 10d. per box, while other steamers charged $d. per lb., oF 
1s. 9d. per box. Since ist January, 1908, the rates have been 2s. 6d. 
per box by mail steamers, except those of the Orient Company, by which 
the charge has been 2s. 4d. since the date of the mail contract with the 
Federal Government. The charge by all other steamers, including the 
cargo boats of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, is 2s. per box. 


Dairymna INpUSTRY.—VaLUE oF PRODUCTION. 


The value of the production from the dairying industry during 1912 
was £5,219,000, to which may be added £539,000 obtained from the sale 
of swine, making a total of £5,758,000 :— 


£ 
Butter ... ie vie ne oi ae a8 see 3,895,000 
Cheese ... ae hs ae ae sig eee .- 168,000 
Milk (not used for butter or cheese) wes ea ois 750,000 
Milch cows sed eae a sie sich vd ‘ 406,000 
Swine... ase eels en oF ie see . 539,000 


Total... wee eee + £5,758, 000 
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The value of dairy preductian dn 1R12 was £451,000 above the value 
in the previous year. 


A ‘list of Gairying implements and machinery in use during 1911 was 
given in the Official Year Book ‘of 1912. The value of farm implements 
and machinery used in the dairying industry during 1912 was £575,687. 

A comparison of machinery used in rural industries is shown in chapter 
dealing with Agriculture. 


PoULTRY-FARMING. 


Poultry-farming has been conducted in past years in conjunction with 
the dairying industry, but the interests involved have become so im- 
portant commercially, that a distinct industry relating to poultry alone 
has now been developed. Great attention is given to secure the most 
modern methods in the conduct of the farms, both as to the excellence of 
‘breeds for egg-producing and for table, and as to the treatment of the’ 
-hirds in ‘view of expected profitable results. Information is not available 
regarding the full production, but a general estimate based on the .acces- 
-sible records shows the value for 1912 to be approximately £1,401,000. 


A complete return regarding poultry and egg production in New 
“South Wales is not available, but the following statement contains parti- 
culars for a series of years regarding poultry of all descriptions on farms 
or holdings of 1 acre and upwards. The absence of information as to 
the poultry kept on areas of less than 1 acre detracts much from the value 
sof the statement :— 


Poultry of all descriptions on Farms or Holdings of 1 acre 


and upwards on 3lst December. Eves obtained 


Year, pe yen 
Chic” ge, | Ducks, &c. | Geese, &e. | Turkeys, do.) Guinea ici 
No. No. No. No. No. dozan. 
‘1888-8 2,736,986 | 284,870 25,631 193,613 4,514 11,305;299 


‘fo09-10 | 2,692,385 | 268,741 | 25,878 | 224,187] 5,000 | 12,096,889 
Agio-r1 | 3,092,375 | 395,550 | 98,980 | 244,456 | 5,015 | 13,204,904 
4911-12 | 3,199,163 | 321,596 | 26,197! 232,529| 4,663 | 13,637,129 
1912-18 | 3,351,689 | 261,075 | 23,948 | 216,274] 5,988 | 18,768,865 


Sinee 1901, egg-laying competitions organised by private subscription 
have been conducted at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, with the 
object of stimulating this branch of the pouliry industry. These competi- 
tions have attracted widespread interest, and birds for competition are 
sent by owners from all parts of New South ‘Wales, the other Australian 
States, and New Zealand, and some have been sent from America. 


‘By this means much valuable information has been gained by practical 
experiment and research ; tests are ‘arranged and records ‘kept of results 
obtained from the various breeds of poultry and by different methods of 
treatment. : 
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HORESTRY. 


TueE forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of abaut 15 million acres, three-fifths of which are Crown lands, and 
two-fifths alienated; over 714 million acres of State lands have been reserved 
for plantation and forestry purposes. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of useful 
timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of good 
eommercial value, including such renowned constructive woods as ironbark, 
tallow-wood, and turpentine, whilst in soft or brush woods there are about 
twenty-five varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, pine, 
and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, two-thirds of the timber 
supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-third of soft and brush woods. 

The earliest evidence of attention to State forestry is found in the publi- 
cation of Timber License Rules in the year 1839; in 1871 the first timber 
reserves were notified; and in 1877 regulations were made as to the cutting 
and use of timber. 

During the ensuing years little was done to protect the forest resources; 
timber was cut as requirements prompted, no heed being given to the neces- 
sity for systematic replacement to meet the wants of the future; and as 
“there ‘was ‘no specially ‘constituted body with powers of supervision or con- 
sexvation, large tracts of country were denuded and much valuable timber 
destroyed. 

Realising the necessity for remedial measures, the Government in 1907 
appointed a Royal Commission to report upon the effectiveness of the forest 
laws, and to indicate what steps should be taken in the direction of affores- 
‘tetbion und reafforestation. 


The Royal Commission estimated that at the current rate of consumption 
local supplies of hard and soft wood timbers could last about forty-seven 
and twenty-eight years respectively; and recommended the passing of 
Forestry legislation, the strengthening of supervisory machinery, and the 
permanent dedication of all lands reserved for forestry purposes, for the 
preservation, growth, and regrowth of timber. Among other recommenda- 
tions were the prohibition of export of certain timbers which are of special 
value locally for constructive purposes, the establishment of a Department 
of .Forestry, the appointment of a Director of Forests, and the initiation of 
a vigorous policy of afforestation and reafforestation. 


Following this report, the Forestry Act, 1909, was passed, establishing a 
Forestry Department, with a Director of Forestry and others officers. 


The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the 
purpose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. Timber-getters’ and other licenses are granted by the 
Minister’s authority, and exclusive rights to take timber products from 
specified areas of State forest or timber reserves may also be granted. 


Every person conducting a sawmill for the treatment of timber must 
obtain a license, keep books and records, and ‘make ‘prescribed returns. 
Royalty must be paid on all timber felled and on all products taken from 
any State ‘forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands ‘held under any 
tenure from the Crown which require the payment of royalty; but such 
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royalty is not payable on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within a timber or forest reserve; allowance may be made also for any 
timber which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, 
or Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease 
granted before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked exeept under 
permit. 


The Minister imposes conditions for afforestation and reafforestation in 
all exclusive rights or licenses. 

The Act makes provision for regulations on the following matters :— 
Licenses, &c., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the con- 
ditions under which licenses, &c., may be granted; the protection and pre- 
servation of timber; the inspection, cutting, marking, and removal of tim- 
ber; the kinds, sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; the 
conditions under which fires may be lighted in State forests; and the 
organisation of a system of education in scientific forestry. 


The Act provides also for the classification of forest lands and for procla- 
mation of State forests; and survey work is in progress for this purpose. 


As an aid to forest management, arrangements are being made for the 
enrolment of forest cadets, and for the establishment of a training school 
with a curriculum of educational and scientific subjects. 


A large amount of regenerative work has been done already in connection 
with the Murray River and the inland forests; experimental works have 
been started in various parts of the coast and highlands to test the reaffores- 
tative capacity of different classes of hardwood forest, and to ascertain the 
best methods of treatment; and stations have been selected for the promotion 
of afforestation by the establishment of State nurseries, with the object of 
utilising some of the waste lands of the State, of which about 300,000 acres 
are suitable for the purpose. 


On 30th June, 1918, the total area of State lands reserved for the preser- 
vation of timber was 7,607,587 acres, as compared with 7,654,600 the pre- 
vious year. 


State Forest Nurseries AND PLANTATIONS. 


A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of 
economic plants. The planted area is about 42 acres, and arrangements 
are being made for its extension; exchanges of seeds and plants are made 
with similar institutions in various parts of the world. At Hogan’s Brush, 
an adjunct to the State Nursery, there is a planted area of 20 acres, which 
will be extended by the resumption for forestry and agricultural purposes 
of an adjoining area of 100 acres. 


The distribution of plants from Gosford during the year ended 30th June, 
19138, was as follows :— 


Plantations— 
Attached to State Forest piss Subse .. 1,665 
Hogan’s Brush __... wei és a6 ine be 700 
Tuncurry... a8 ves soe Sie re ... 25,300 
Armidale... sh ee ue on ... 29,110 
Departmental Graats Lod A .. 8,055 
Agricultural Farms and Public Institutions ae .. 3,380 
Exchanges ... ve i aie ate ate .. 1,440 


Total... wee va’ es 69,650 
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Branch nurseries have been established recently at Tuncurry, in the 
, North Coast district, and at Armidale, on the Northern Tableland. In 
_ addition, a camp for good-conduct prisoners has been erected near Tun- 
curry, where an area of 500 acres is now being planted. 
_ arrangements have been made to establish a wattle plantation for convales- 
cent consumptives at Boonoo Boonoo, near Tenterfield. Experimental areas 
_for reafforestative treatment have been selected near Grafton, Bellingen, 
and Coopernook; and reafforestation work was done during the year 1912-13 
on reserves in the Armidale, Manning, Kempsey, Ourimbah, and Cessnock 


districts. 


TimpBer FOR PusBLic Works. 


Preliminary 


In consequence of the difficulty experienced in obtaining an adequate 
- supply of timber for public works and railway construction, forest reserves, 
281,800 acres in extent, were set apart during the year ended 30th June, 
- 19138, to supply timber for such purposes. 


The annual requirement for renewals and maintenance of existing railway 
lines is 470,000 sleepers; for duplications and deviations, &c., at the rate of 
‘100 miles per annum, some 250,000 are required, making a total of 720,000 

_or nearly 14,000 per week. 


Forest Inpustries. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1913, there were 635 sawmills licensed. 
The employees numbered 5,590, and the value of plant and machinery was 
estimated at £597,097. The output of timber amounted to 162,604,000 super- 
ficial feet, valued at the mills at £1,111,976. 

It is impossible to state accurately the annual value of production; but 

_it has been calculated to represent, at the base of production, about 


£1,083,000. 


Forestry LIicENsES AND PERMITS. 


The following return shows the licenses and permits current during the 


years 1912 and 1913:— 


Description. 


Amount of Fee. 


Total Fees collected 
during year 


Per Month. Per Quarter. Per Year. 1912. 1913, 
s. d s. d s. d. £ £ 
Timber License (sub- 2 6 TB Nh a ssareeras a) 
ject to Hoye) 
Fuel License . 5 0 10 0 40 0 | 
Products License... 26 Wit? . |) vlveediies 6,810 | 6,84] 
Grazing Permit TsO" olin. i detaben <2 Yh h Ceres | 


Saw-mill License 


Special License 
Occupation Permit 


Ringbarking Permit... 


assessed by Forestry Officers. 
sesessses | set aaeaee 20 0 


~ 


for unexpired portion of the year). 
see euenes 7 6 30 0 
BO Feaeeeee Oo eaddae 


(Subject to payment of agistment fees, as 


(When issued after 30th June in any year, 10s. 


; (Subject to payment ‘of rent to the Crown and 


compensation to the lessee or licensee (if 


any), assessed by the Minister.) 
(Prescribed fee, £2), Net amount received . 


Total 


th 
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Tower Licenses. 


The wevenne «dledted ihy the Stxte trom Timtber ‘Licenses and trom 
Royalty on tinther during each -of the last ‘ten :years is given ‘in the sibjomed 
tabbe:— 


"ber || Royalty-on Thaber ‘Roydity‘on 
Licenses, £<.| Timber, Total. Year. Total, 


Wear. ‘Licenses, &c.| Timber. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1904 | 6,388 | 27,995 | 34;883 1909 | 10,486 | 46,755 | 57,241 
1905 7,540 | 30,414 | 37,954 1910 | 10,877 | 70,960 | 81,837 
1906 9,199 | 38.981 | 48,180 1git_ | 11,153 | 79,165 | 90,318 
1907 9,955 | 45,775 | 55,730 1912 | 10,998 | 85,967 | 96,965 
1908 | 10,546 | 46,583 | 57,189 |. 4913 | 11,370 | 84,775 | 96,145 


The practice of forestry in Europe and America has shown that greater 
expenditure by the Government means vastly increased profits, and there 
is reason for expecting increased revenue as the result of forest improve- 
* ment in New South Wales, where timber grows more rapidly and to larger 
size. 

TrupBer Prysices. 


A series of timber tests has been undertaken at the University of Sydney. 
The tests were carried out in accordance with the latest methods, and are 
of scientific and practical value. They proved the correctness of the 
favourable opinion held by user¢ of the timber of New South Wales as to 
its great strength and durability. 


Interstatsy Horzarry CoNFSRENOES. 


Interstate Conferences of Forest Officers of Australia were held in 1911 
and 1912, withthe object of securing uniformity in procedure and adminis- 
tration. The subjects discussed include the following :— 


Forest policy and lepivlation, training of Forest Officers, afforestation 
of waste lands, establishment of an Australian Forestry League, 
maintenance and extension of coniferous forests, fire protec- 
tion, preservation of forest vegetation on mountain, water sheds, 
identification and uniform nomenclature of indigenous timbers, 
economisation of waste material, mixed planting of eucalypts, &c. 


TREE-PLANTING BY LocAL AUTHORITIES." 


Wnder the Local Government Act, 1906, the functions of a Shire Council 
include the making of provision— 


For the prevention or mitigation of bush-fires, including the -organi- 
sation of bush-fire brigades. 

For the construction and maintenance of streets, including tree-plant- 
ing. 

The primary functions of municipalities include the care and manage- 
ment of parks and recreation grounds, ‘public reserves and commons, the 
care of whichis not under any statute vested in other bodies or persons. A 
Council of a municipality or shire may ‘plant trees in any ‘public road or 
street; and muy set apart and Tenee portions of public roads or streets as 
free reserves. 


‘Portion of the output of Gosford Sylvicultural ‘Nursery is distributed ‘to 
loeal authorities, but no records ‘are available as to the extent of their tree- 
planting .operdtians. 


vaepe ares “ 
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PRUERIES. 


AurTHouan ‘the waters along the coast of New South Wales teem with numer- 
ous varieties of fish, the fishmg industry has not been developed conrmer- 
cially ; the vast. mineral resources and pastoral and agricultural potentialities 
of the State have presented more profitable avenues for ‘the investment of 
capital, so that the development of the fisheries has ‘been left mainly to a few 
‘individuals with limited capital and primitive appliances. 


ContTRoL oF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act, 1902, control of the fisheries of the State, 
picviously administered by .a Commission, was placed in the hands of a 
Board to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of 
service, and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to ‘the 
dimensions of nets, closure of inland and tidal waters, net-fishing, and other 
such matters. Under an amending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was 
dissolved, and its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief 
Seeretary being charged with the administration of the Act. 


Fisuing Licenses. 


A license must be obtained for his fishing boats, by every fisherman jin 
tidal waters, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced to half that amount 
if the license is issued after 30th June and before 1st December. 


The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1913 was 
2,712, and of fishing-boat licenses 1,376; the fees received from these 4,088 
‘Hicenses amounted ‘to £932. 


Ovsrar -Leases. 


For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approxi- 
mate highwater mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 
Minister, for every hundred yards of frontage; the areas are classified as 
average, special, or inferior lands. 


The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 
a like period; no area upon which an aggregate rental of less than £5 per 
annum is payable, may be leased to any person not already an oyster lessee. 


‘Leases of special lands are granted for areas of special value after the 
land has been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same 
conditions as leases of average lands, but need not be reduced along the 
approximate highwater mark. 


Leases of inferior lands are granted for a term not exceeding ten years 
with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. 

During the year 1913, appheations for leases numbered 377, aggregating 
$2789 yards; while ‘at the end of the year the axisting leases numbered 
1,898, the length of foreshores held was 491;698 -yards, and there were deap- 
«water leases to the extent of 313 acres. ‘The deposits paid with the appli- 
ations for leases amounted to £608, while the rentals received during the 
year for leased areas were £5,240. Licenses issued to oyster vendors 
numbered 315, the fees received being £296. 
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PRODUCTION. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are schnapper, bream, black- 
fish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead, garfish, and Murray cod—a fresh- 


water fish ; salmon, tailer, trevally, and others are gradually gaining favour 
in the local markets. 7 


Particulars regarding the marketing of fish and oysters are given in the 
chapter of this Year Book relating to Food and Prices. 


Fish—The amount of fish delivered to recognised distributing markets 
during the year, 1913 totalled 161,576 baskets, or, approximately, 12,118,219 
Ib. In addition, a quantity equal to about 969,374 Ib. is recorded as having 
been sold in various fishing centres in coastal areas, but these figures are 
incomplete. A basket of fish is calculated at 75 Ib. weight, although an 
average of actual baskets would probably give about 84 lb. net, but included 
with the above totals are many boxes of fish which reduce the net average. 


As usual the bulk of the supplies came from the estuaries and lakes on 
the northern half of the.coast-line. A small proportion (schnapper, chiefly) 
came from the ocean, this being principally the produce of the long-line 


(“Jacob”) fishery. The six most important sources of the fresh fish 
supply were :— 


Clarence River ... .» 2,908,500 Ib, Tuggerah Lakes... -— 856,200 1b. 
Port Stephens ... . 1,262,400 ,, Lake Macquarie Ne 818,850 ,, 
Cape Hawke (Wallis L.) 1,029,900 ,, Lake Itlawarra ... kos 808,125 ,, 


Notwithstanding the immense shipping development and consequent 
inérease of traffic, and the large reclamation of foreshores of Port Jackson of 
recent years, it is of special interest to note that the marketed production 
from this source was as much as 304,650 Ib. The actual production was 
very much greater, because a considerable quantity was sold in the suburbs 
of Sydney without passing through the markets. 


Crayfish—The number of marine crayfishes (Palinurus) marketed 
during 1913 was 108,965; the number captured was very much greater, 
but many were lost by death before marketing. The principal source of 
supply was the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle to Port Mac- 
quarie. In addition, the records of local sales show that 7,824 were disposed 


of; these figures, however, are incomplete, as they do not cover the whole 
coast. 


Prawns—A quantity of 5,977 baskets, or, approximately, 239,080 quarts, 
of marine prawns (Pen@us) was marketed during 1913. Local returns 


(incomplete as before mentioned), show an additional production of 43,747 
quarts. 


Crabs.—A large number of edible crabs were marketed. These comprised 
several species of swimming-crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and the Man- 
grove (Scylla). 


Oysters —For the year 1913, the oyster production of the State amounted 
to 19,899 sacks, equivalent to about 27,959,600 of the “Rock” Oyster 
(Ostrea cucullata). This output was principally the result of artificial 
cultivation. During the years 1900-04 the production was low, as the result 
of undue depletion of the natural beds; subsequently methods of artificial 
cultivation were more generally practised and the output increased steadily, 
‘reaching the maximum 21,053 sacks, in 1911. The output of that year, 
however, cannot be regarded as normal because the demand was very great, 
and it is probable that many growers were induced to market stock at a 
smaller size than usual. 
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Whaling—The year 1912 saw a great revival of whaling on the waters. 
lying on the seaboard of New South Wales. The operations, being carried 
out under the modern conditions, were totally unlike the old-time whaling, 
and species of whales were captured which were seldom taken in former 
times. 

During September, the Whaling Factory s.s. “Loch Tay,” a large steamer 
of 8,000 tons, with two accompanying whale gunboats (joined later by a 
third), started operations from Jervis Bay. Work was conducted for about - 
two and a half months, and no less than 158 whales were captured, com- 
prising the following species, with their respective numbers:—Blue 
(Sulphur-botiom), 60; Humpback, 52; Finback, 24; Pollack Whale 
(Sethval), 21; Sperm, 1. Approximately 3,500 barrels (5834 tuns) of oil, 
valued at £11,670 were taken, and a large quantity of the inferior grades of 
whalebone was obtained, also some spermaceti. During 1913 operations were 
begun in May, and the season which included nearly two months of very 
bad weather closed in November with 329 whales, yielding 16,000 casks of 
oil; the kinds and numbers of whales taken in 1913 were, ELwmapback, 204; 
Blue, 68; Finback, 39; Seihval, 17; Sperm, 1, One Blue whale yielded no 
less than 150 casks of oil (value,£520), and another 70 casks. Both of these 
whales were about 90 feet in length. The blue whales averaged 25’ casks of 
oil each, but this average was reduced on account of the poor condition of 
some of the whales, which appeared to be diseased and practically devoid of 
blubber. The Humpbacks proved the most valuable, averaging 40 casks with 
a maximum of 60 casks. Finbacks averaged 18 casks and Seihval about 9, 
the maximum being 30 and 20 casks respectively. The production would 
have been much greater, but, owing to insufficiency of labour, many carcases 
were not treated for oil and some thousands of bags of a valuable fertiliser, 
which might have been prepared from the offal, were entirely lost. In all 
future operations, full provision should be made for the economic treatment 
of every portion of the whale’s carcase. 

The Humpbacks and Finbacks were seen mostly from 8 to 30 miles off 
Jervis Bay lighthouse; Blue, from 2 to 6 miles; and Seihval, from 8 to 20 
miles. 

Thirty-one Sperm whales were taken in the southern part of the Tasman 
Sea, and from one of these whales a piece of ambergris worth £10,000 was 
taken. 

During the short period that the “Loch Tay” and her attendants were 
at work in 1912, a smaller Factory Ship, the “Polynesia,” accompanied by 
two steam whalers arrived, but only remained for a short time. Some 
whales were taken, but the number is at present unknown. 


The small shore station at Eden, Twofold Bay, famous as the locality 
where the whalers are assisted in their captures by the “ Killers” or Killer- 
Whales (Orca), accounted for 5 whales (Humpbacks), producing 11 tuns of 
oil during the 1913 season. Except for the'removal of the blubber the 
carcases were not treated. With modern appliances at this locality a big 
industry would be possible, but at present the whole outfit consists of a: 
5-oared whale-boat and an oil launch, with hand-lances, harpoons, and bomb- 
guns. : 

There is ample scope on the coast of the State for two shore stations, 
working under modern conditions, with two steam whaling gunboats each. 
The season begins about June and ends about November—though whales 
may be taken before and after that period. 


Dolphin Fishing—Some attention has been given to the Dolphin 
(porpoise) fishery, and there has been a material advance in development. 
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lately. The dolphins are harpooned from a swiftly moving motor launch; 
at present the teeth only are saved, each dolphin yielding on an average, 
about 160; the teeth are used as curreney in certair Pacific Islands, and are 
worth about 10s. per hundred to the captors. The returns of the Fisheries 
Department, show that a total of not less than 360,000 teeth were obtained 
during. 1912. Probably the demand for: these: teeth will decline, but, in the 
meantime, the pursuit of the dolphin is helping the development of ocean 
fighemes, 

General_—There is a small consumption of marine mussels, cockles, and 
whelks, various squids and octopi and the “Mutton Fish” or “Har-shell” 
(Haliotis), but they. are not of great importance. in the food supply. In the 
western areas of the State there is a fair consumption of the Freshwater 
Crayfish (Astacopsis), which attain a large size; a few are sent to Sydney 
markets, 


VALUE oF PRopuction. 


Excluding (1) crayfishes and prawns sold locally in coastal districts and 
not recorded, (2) the product of the crab fishery, (3) freshwater crayfishes 
(“ Lobsters ”) and shrimps sold in country districts, (4) molluscs other than 
oysters, and (5) a small amount of fish used for fertiliser and oil, the: value 
of. the. production from fisheries of New South Wales for the year 1913 was 
approximately £271,548, made up as follows:— 


£ 

Fresh Fish...198,892 baskets ey ae ae .. 155,.14 
Crayfish ... 9,732. dozen tee Sey ade veg ii 4,379 
Prawns... 7,070.baskets ... we ge eb ee 7,070 
Oysters . 19,889. sacks. a ise “oe wee 44,773 
Whaling ... 16,000 barrels (2,667 tuns) of oil a .. 56,007 
Low-grade Whalebone (Blue, Humpback, Finner) ... si 1,500 
Dolphin Fishing—Teeth approx. 300,000 “ia se ahs 1,500 
Fish fertiliser ve are ody ei wae eee aie 1,200 

Total Value ... is .. £271,543 


The value of fish, fresh and preserved, imported into the State of New 
South Wales during 1913 was £273,667. 


Fiso PRESERVING. 


The: fishes especially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
sadting: include pilchard, sandy sprat, anchovy, tailer, samson fish, cow- 
anyung, kingfish, trevally, mackerel, bonito, little tunny, southern tunny, 
and Spanish mackerel. Canneries have been established at variqus times 
in New South Wales, but the irregultrity of supplies under present condi- 
tions has militated against their success. 

Wnder the Bounties Act (Commonwealth), provision has been made to 
foster tlie fishing industry by subsidising the fish-preserving industry. 
-To qualify for bounty, the fish preserved. must have been caught by white 
labour only, in waters and under conditions prescribed. The bounty is fixed’ 
at Wad per Ib., and is payable. for tex years from. Ist July, 1907, watt a 
maximum aggregate of £10,006 in any- ome year. 
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FIsHERIES INVESTIGATION. 


In 1898 the ss. “ Thetis” was equipped by the Government to conduct 
an extensive investigation of the waters along the coast of New South 
Wales. The outcome of the expedition was a considerable addition to the 
knowledge of Australian deep-sea fauna, but from a commercial point of 
view mo practical results were obtained. 


Subsequent to the appointment of the Fisheries Board comprehensive 
investigations were undertaken regarding rates of growth, life conditions, 
and habits of various fishes, prevailing currents, and their correlation to 
spawning migration, Iocation of spawning grounds, &c., and acclimatisation 
of species not indigenous to Australian waters. 


In 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided to conduct investigations 
regarding Australian deep-sea fisheries, and the Federal ship “ Endeavour” 
was built for the purpose. Operations were commenced in March, 1909; 
trawling being the principal method used. As the result of cruises along: 
the New South Wales coast it has been demonstrated that trawling is com- 
mercially possible over large areas of the sea bottom particularly to the 
south. of Sydney. 


Fish Cuniture aNp ACCLIMATISATION. 


Experiments in the acclimatisation of non-indigenous fishes, such as 
carp, perch, and trout, have met with success in New South ‘Wales, particu- 
larly in regard to Californian. rainbow trout, which has been introduced in 
many mountain streams. Trout fishing now constitutes an important 
attraction. for tourists. and sportsmen in the districts watered by the 
Murrumbidgee and Snowy Rivers and their tributaries. A trout. hatchery 
is maintained at Prospect, and considerable numbers of young fry are 
distributed amually. 


Porentiatitizs or New SourH Watzs FIsHERIEs. 


It is easily possible, without exhausting the grounds, to obtain a greatly. 
increased output of fresh fish from the coastal lakes and estuaries, which 
now constitute the. principal sources. af supply. Increased. and greater 
facilities for transport, and improved methods of handling the fish on 
arrival’ at the markets, to avoid loss of time in reaching the consumer, would 
provide regular daily employment for many fishermen, who, under present 
cemditions; work intermittently. The output of Murray cod from. the 
waters of the Murray River system would greatly increase, if more 
cauxenient transport. arrangements were: made. Ii is not in these places, 
howewer,. that the most extensive development may ba expected, but im the 
ogsan waters, and! chiefly among the immense shoals. of deep-sea fish such. 
ag: gveat, Tunnias,, Spanish Mackerel, Bonito, Mackerel, Kingfish, Tailar, 
Salmon, andi many: other truly pelagic fishes, which travel. in large shoals. 
‘Elere; are alsa: immense quantities, of Pilchands, Sprata, and. ather 
“<Tiauing-kind,” as, well: ea. Sea. Garfish and. others. 

Fax tlre: capture of these fisites: spacial surface-nets, Like: the Agsenteam 
umeasine, the driftnet:, surface trawls, Gm, are: mast suitable. 

Im addition. ta the surface fisheries, bottom fishing, by means. of: the long- 
ine (“ Jaeoh” or Bultow) the trammel-net and the trawl-net,, is capable. 
of large development. A very considerable section of the 8,960,002: acres: 
of bottom lying within the 100-fathom line is known to Be suited’ to the 
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operation of the trawl-net. The experiments of the “Endeavour,” the 
“ Thetis,” and of other vessels, have clearly shown that suitable conditions 
exist, and justify the opinion that well-planned trawling operations would 
be successful. 


Crayfishing is also capable of great development, but better means of 
handling during transport must be introduced to prevent the present 
waste. 


The development of the oyster industry depends simply on a diffusion of 
that knowledge of successful oyster culture which has begun to manifest 
itself recently among a number of oyster growers. With intense cultivatton, 
it is not too much to say that one locality—Port Stephens—could produce 
in one year the whole of the present output of New South Wales. 


There is opportunity for the development of a large Mussel fishery as 
this molluse may be easily and successfully farmed in a somewhat similar 
way to oysters, and, in many cases, in waters or in zones of the littoral 
in which the oyster will not’ flourish. 


The Whaling Industry also may be expected to improve as a result of the 
work already conducted at the latter end of 1912; to ensure success the 
work should be done with shore stations and with steam gunboat whalers, 
using the most modern equipmeut. : 


Seaweed Industry—There is considerable scope for the development of 
seaweed industries along the coast, since varied marine flora occur in 
abundance. Seaweeds are used in the manufacture of certain food pro- 
ducts, vegetable isinglass, jellies, condiments, and for decorative pur- 
poses; also as fertilisers for the soil, and in the manufacture of iodine; 
secondary products are common salt, sodium sulphate, potassium chloride, 
and sulphur. 


Sponges.—Many kinds of sponges occur on the coastline. A number of 
species would be valuable for domestic purposes, and many others would be 
suitable in various trades. The most valuable from a domestic standpoint, 
belong to the genera Hippospongia and Euspongia. The numbers. of 
sponges to be found on coastal beaches after storms are evidence of the 
existence of large natural supplies. 


OYSTERS AND THEIR CuLtivatTion IN New Soutn WALEs. 


Cultivation is carried out by laying down in suitable places one or other 
of the following :—Stones, sawn-timber, branches of black or white man- 
grove, stakes cut from mangrove, oak (Casuarina), &c., shingles (made 
from various timbers), and tiles, as well as empty oyster and other shells. 


The available zone of oyster growth is governed largely by the density of 
the water and varies in the different waters, and in various sections of the 
same water. Oysters cannot live permanently in water that is either very: 
fresh or very salt,-but must have a certain admixture of both. In locali- 
ties in which the entire body of water is suitable for oyster growth, there 
is no limit nor zone in the oyster beds; and they may commence near the 
limits of high-tide, and extend continuously across the bottom of the bed of 
the estuary to the opposite shore. In the lower, and salter, parts of estuaries 
and other coastal inlets, the oysters are found to occur in a very narrow and 
limited zone—usually between tide-marks only. Instances of this may be 
seen in the Lower Hawkesbury (Broken Bay), Middle Harbour (Port 
Jackson), Port Hacking, and on the training walls at the entrances of 
some, of our rivers. 
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The food of the oyster consists principally of the microscopic plants 
known as Diatoms, which occur in profusion in estuarine waters and 
wherever there is a soakage from the shore. 


The local distribution of growing oysters, in a natural state, depends 
primarily on two things—Density of the water, and suitability of the 
bottom; but their local distribution under proper systems of cultivation 
depends principally on the former only, as it is often possible by artificial 
means to render bottom suitable, and oysters may be made to grow profusely 
in many localities in which they would not grow naturally. For instance— 
and this is only one of many varied cases that might arise—a bottom may 
consist of soft squelchy mud in which, if placed there, the oyster would 
gradually sink out of sight. In such a case it may be necessary only to 
spread a good layer of old oyster or other molluscan shells over the mud 
bottom. Many intending lessees are misled by first appearances, and are 
inclined to take up only areas which already show a good deposit of oysters, 
whereas there may be abundant signs of the suitability of other areas which 
have few or no oysters upon them. 


There are many oyster areas which show great natural recuperative 
powers even after serious depletion, but usually a good deal of artificial 
cultivation is necessary to obtain the new stock in a reasonable time after 
the first natural stock has been thinned out. 


Oysters attain their greatest perfection and size in the vicinity of muddy 
bottoms or bottoms of mud and sand, but not on pure sand. Their food 
supply is most aboundant in the vicinity of the mud. 


Oysters show an enormous fecundity; each one of 2 inches or more in 
length produces many millions of ova each year, the power of production 
increasing with size. They also become sexually mature at a very early 
age, and have been found containing ripe eggs when only three months old. 
The wonderful fecundity often leads to the belief that a rapid recuperation 
should always naturally follow the thinning out of oyster beds, and that a 
few mature oysters should be able to do the work. But, on the contrary, 
enormous fecundity is an unfailing sign of correspondingly enormous 
destruction. Millions of oyster spat are deposited, which last only a few 
days, and countless millions of eggs are destroyed at once. At the outset, 
and when spawning actually takes place, the destructive influences are 
infertile eggs, unsuitable water, unsuitable catchment and microscopic 
enemies; while a large number of the eggs and motile embryos are con- 
sumed by the oysters themselves. The common oyster is diecious, or bi- 
sexual, 


Even after the spat has gone through its short free swimming existence, 
and has settled down, it is surrounded by enemies—both active and passive. 
Among the numerous active enemies are various fishes, boring molluses, 
worms, starfishes, and a boring sponge. Among the passive forms may be 
included vegetable and animal growths in the shape of seaweed, barnacles, 
mussels, &c., which grow round ayd gradually envelope the oyster. Other 
detrimental conditions are the times of unsuitable water, when there are 
either prolonged freshets or periods of drought in which the water becomes 
too salt. 

Growth of Oysters.—There is no fixed period for the growth of the oysters. 
Some attain a marketable size in fifteen months, while others might take 
three, four, or five years to attain the same size; or, indeed, might be so 
dwarfed as never to attain the size. Oysters that are submitted to a pro- 
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longed existence in water of too strong a density always become stunted. 
The average time taken to produce a marketable oyster ranges from two to 
three years approximately. 


Persons Empioyed in Oyster Culture. 


At the end of December, 1912 (the latest figures available), there were 
427 men and youths employed in connection with the actual business of 
oyster cultivation, on the leases. These include 24 youths below the age 
of 18, and excludes casual employees and lessees not permanently engaged 
on their leases. 


Boats in Use. 
The number of boats employed in oyster work at the end of 1912 was 
492. In the general term “boats” are included punts of various shapes and 


sizes, ordinary pulling or sailing boats, and motor launches. The actual 
number of launches was 69. 


Gear used in Oyster Culture. 


At the end of 1912, the total value of the gear used in the business of 
oyster culture in New South Wales waters was £18,169. 


EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


EMPLOYMENT. . 


Age Distribution. 


THE age limits within which the working force of the population of New 
South Wales is found are fixed fairly definitely. Legislation in regard to 
education, apprenticeship, and the regulation of industry determines age 
14 as the normal minimum age at which children may find employment; 
the upward limit lies naturally for the majority of the population within 
the age group 60-65, and is, for all practical purposes, definitely fixed by the 
fact that old-age pensions are claimable from the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment on attainment by females of age 60, and by males of age 65. The 
population as at the census of April, 1911, classified in working and non- 
working or dependent ages—z.e., infancy and old age—and exclusive of the 
population of the Federal Territory situated within the boundaries of New 
South Wales, was as follows:— 


Population. Percentage of Total. 
Age Groups. ee ees 
Males. Females, Total. Males, | Females.| Total. 
a 
Working ages— 
14-20 aes «| 116,397 113,347 229,744 71 69 148 
21-29 ot .| 146,174 138,305 284,479 89 8-4 17°3 
30-39 ike ...| 119,349 110,604 229,953 7:2 6-7 13°9 
40-49 ies ree 97,578 81,038 178,616 59 49 10°8 
50-59 Bs on 66,889 50,869 117,758 4-1 31 72 
60-64 ics ae 20,023 | ..seee 20,023 1:2 ee 1-2 
Total ... hoe «| 566,410 494,163 | 1,960,573 34-4 30°0 64:4 
Non-working ages— | 
Under age 14 ..| 250,430 244,584 495,014 15°2 149 30-1 
60-64 ae Wst||. -wethes’s 16,352 16,352 eee 10 1-0 
§5 and over ies 36,368 30,134 66,502 2:2 18° 40 
Total ... as ...| 286,798 291,070 577,868 17°4 17-7 35-1 
Unspecified a 4,490 3,803 8,293 3 2 5 
==; —}| -——__—_—-—_- ___|__ 2, 
Total, all ages ».-| 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 52-1 47°9 100-0 


At per thousand persons in the population, 644 constituted the potential 
labour force, while the persons excluded from that category were approxi- 
mately 351, the ages of the remaining. 5 having been unspecified. 
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Occupations. 


Records of occupation, however, show that the persons actually classed 
as breadwinners numbered only 431 per thousand of population. The 
following table displays the proportions of breadwinners to non-bread- 
winners :— 


Population. Percentage of Total. ; 
Classification. . 
Males. Females. Total, Males. Females. Total. 

Occupational Groups| 575,300 134,612 | 709,912 34°93 8-18 43°11 
Independent us 5,507 3,401 8,908 33 21 54 
Dependent ... »| 265,731 650,480 916,211 16°14 39°50 5564 
Unspecified es 11,160 543 11,703 68 03 74 
Total ... >| 857,698 789,036 | 1,646,734 52°08 47°92 100:00 


‘The persons for whom precise occupations were unspecified, constituting: 


less than three-quarters of 1 per cent. of the total population, are negligible 
factors in comparison. Similarly, the independent class is relatively 
small, so that the population appears in two main sections—active bread- 
winners in occupational groups, and dependents, the latter class, of course, 
including married women and other persons engaged in services for which 
no money-wage is paid—e.g., domestic duties. 


Roughly, there were for each person who was independent 100 who were 
dependent, and dependent males comprised somewhat less than one-third of 
the male population, while dependent females represented five-sixths of the 
female population. The class, independent males, was numerically and 
relatively larger than the class, independent females. The population, 
excluding unspecified persons, was distributed in the occupational groups 
as follows :— 


| Oceupatious! Population. Percentage of Total Population, 
Class. 
| Males, | Females. Total. Males, Females. Total. 
Professional S 36,763 19,377 56,140 2-23 1:18 3°41 
Domestic... .. |_—-18,898.) 54,483 | 73,381 15 3-31 446 
Commercial 88,208 18,112 | 106,320 5°36 1:10 6:46 
Transport and Com- 

munication ... 60,367 1,597 61,964 366 “10 3°76 
Industrial ... .-| 171,921 36,093 | 208,014 10°44 2°19 12°63 
Primary Producers] 199,143 4,950 | 204,093 12-09 “30 12°39 

‘Total ..-| 675,200 134,612 | 703,912 34°93 818 43 11 


EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


Class and Status. 


For males, excluding the classes, dependent and independent, the cccupa- 
tional records derived were as follows :— 


In Employment. 


Others. 
Proprietors. Assistants. 
Claas. ~| Unem-| otal, Total. 
Employ-| Non- | pemune-| Unre- ployed. Not Ap| Not 
ing |Employ-|“vated. | muner- plicable | Stated. 
Tabour.| ers. * | ated. 
| 
Professional «| 8,041 3,324 25,870 45 388 32,668 3,940 155 36,768 
Domestic .. Ae «+| . 8,804 1,168 12,732 190 696 18,000 724 82 18,898 
Commercial or 12,015 10, 180 57,767 610 1,891 82,463 5,273 472 88,208 
Transport and Communi- 
cation .. . --| 2,216 3,558 51,192 277 1,393 58,641 1,366 360 60,367 
Industrial .. 14,750 6,138 | 135,104 436 7,617 | 164,045. 7,198 2 673 | 171,921 
Primary Producers 33,080 | 25,170 | 110,358 | 16,247 3,544 | 188,399 3,552 7,192 | 190,148 
@nspecified 7 176 138 "503 | 2,682 676 4,165 | 4,745 | 2,250) 11,160 
Total.. 8 ..| 68,582 | 49,676 | 393,616 | 20,387 | 16,210 | 548,471 | 26,800 | 11,189 | 586,460 


In this classification of population, inmates of hospitals, charitable or 
penal establishments, etc., have been classed ‘according to their usual avoca- 
tions, when such was indicated. 


For females, the classification on the same basis was :— 


Proprietors. 


Assistants. 
Class. 

Employ-| Non- _| Unre- 
ing employ. Renu ©) mune. 
labour.| ers. "| rated. 
Professional 321 4,6°9 | 11,215 63 
Domestic 1,600 1,789 47,658 $12 
‘Commercial . 879 1,694 12,102 390 

‘Transport and Connnuni- 5 
cation... - 40 1,596 7 
Industrial .. 1,612 4,067 28,967 196 
Primary Producers «| 1,177 586 249 2,779 
Unspecified. . a ee 43 7 88 123 
Total .. a --| 5,672 | 12,827 | 101,815 4,869 


In Employment. 


Unem- 
ployed. 


Total. 


16,540 
53,325 
15,877. 


1,598 
36,4238 
4,791 
"884 


127,888 


Others. 
Total. 
Not Ap-| Not 
plicable.| stated. 
2,682 155 19,377 
999 159 | 64,483 
2,119 116 | 18,112 
| 
4 -. | 1,597 
316 854 | 36,003 
15 144 4,950 
“14 195 543 
6,149 1,123 | 135,155 


For the whole working population, male and female, the records sum- 
marised are as follows:— 


In Employment. 


Others. ] 
Proprietors. Assistants. 
Class. Non layed. Total. Total. 
7 ons ty : : 
ae ees employ- | Remune- ane: Not ap-| Not 
Eibous | ers. rated, rated. plicable.| stated. 
Professional we «-| 3,362 8,003 37,085 108 56,140 
* Domestic “ «+| 4,004 2,957 60,390 1,602 73,381 
Commercial 12,894 | 11,874 69,869 1,500 106,320 
Transport and Communi- 
cation ... 2,256 3,563 52,728 284 61,964 
industrial .. . 16,362 | 10,205 | 164,071 631 208,014 
Primary Producers --| 34,257 | 25,756 | 110,607 | 19,026 204 ,093 
Unspecified EA 219 145 681 2,705 11,703 
Total .. as --| 74,254 | 62,608 | 495,431 | 25,256 "721,615 
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Occupational Status. 


The classification, as regards occupational status, emphasises the pre- 
ponderance of assistants, as compared with proprietors. The categories 
following include persons unspecified in previous tables as to occupational 
class :— 


Percentage of Total Perceutage of Active 
Persons. Population Bread-winners. 
Status. 
Males. |Females| Total. | Males. |Females| Total. | Males. |Females| Total. 
Proprietors— 
Employers .. Ws -.| 68,582 5,872 | 74,254 4°16 “34 4°50 10°14 84 10°98 
Non-employers .. -.| 49,676] 12,827) 62,503 3-02 78 3 80 34 1:90 9°24 
Assistants — 
Remuneratcd ote ..| 393,616 | 101,815 | 495,431 | 23-90 6718 30°08 58°20 16°05 73°25 
Unremnnerated .. - | 20,88% 4,869 | 25,256 1°24 *30 1°54 3°01 72 3°73 
Unemployed .. me ..| 16,210 2,700 | 18,910 “99 16 1°15 2°40 “40 2°80 
Total Active Breadwinners. .| 548,471 | 127,883 | 676,354 | 33°31 770 41°07 81:09 18°91 | 100°00 


Proprietors represent 8:3 per cent. of the total population, or 20-22 per 
eent. of active breadwinners. Assistants represent 31:62 per cent. of total 
population, or 76-98 per cent. of active breadwinners. 


Proprietors were grouped in occupational classes as follows :— 


Employers, Non-employers. Total, 

Class. : 
Males, |Females| Total. | Males. |Females, Total. | Males. |Females| Total, 

| 

\ 
Professional .. =... «.| 3,041 821) 32,362] 3,824] 4,679} 8,003] 6,365 | 5,000} 11,365 
Domestic Ae fe --| 8,804 | 1,600} 4,904 | 1,163] 1,769) 2,057] 4,472 | 3,349 | 7,861 
Commercial .. on «.| 12,015 879 | -12,894 | 10,180 1,604 | 11,874 | 22,185 2,573 | 24,768 
Transport and Communi- 

cation... ee --| 2,216} , 40] 2,256 | 3,558 5 | 38,563 | 5,774 45 | 5,819 
Industrial... a --| 14,750 | 1,612 | 16,3862 | 6,138 | 4,967 | 10,205 | 20,888 | 5,679 | 26,507 
Primary Producers ..| 33,080 | 1,177 | 34,257 | 25,170 586 | 25,756 | 58,250 | 1,763 | 60,013 
Unspecified .. oe . 176 43 219 138 7 145 314 50 364 
Total ae .-| 68,582 5,672 | 74,254 | 49,676 | 12,827 | 62,503 | 118,258) 18,499 | 136,757 


Assistants on the same basis were grouped thus :— 


Remunerated. Unreniunerated. Total, 
Class. 
Males, |Females| Total. | Males, |Females| Total. | Males. |Femalet} Total. 
Professional .. . «-| 25,870| 11,215] 37,085 45 63 108 | 24.915) 11,278| 37,193 
Domestic Se e --| 32,732 | 47,658 | 60,390 190 812 1,002 | 12,922] 48,470] 61,392 
Commercial .. ee ..| 57,767 | 12,102] 69,869 610 890 1,560 | 58,377 | 12,992) 71,369 
Transport and Communi- 
cation .. oe --| 52,192 1,586 | 52,728 277 7 284 | 51,469 1,548 | 53,012 
Industrial he a «-| 135,104 | 28,967 | 164,071 436 195 631 | 135,540 | 29,162 | 164,702 
Primary Producers .. «-| 110,358 249 | 110,607 | 16,247 2,779 | 19,026 | 126,605 3,028 | 129,633. 
Unspecified .. se a 593 88 681} 2,582 123 2,705 8,175 211 3,386 
Total o< --| 393,616 | 101,815 | 495,431 | 20,387 4,869 | 25,256 | 414,003 | 106,684 | 520,687 


Age and Occupation. 


For the Commonwealth of Australia the census records show the popu- 
lation classified according to age and occupation, but detail figures are 
not published to enable this relation to be displayed for the State ot New 
South Wales. 
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INTERCENSAL VARIATIONS. 
Age Distribution. 
The percentage variation as between the population of working and non- 
working ages in 1901 and in 1911 is as follows:— 


Non-working Ages. Working Ages. |, Unspecifted. 


3 Malee, 63 yeara and over ; 
e Under 14 Years. Females, 60 years and ‘oushe | wi 
a) over. tal. es. | Feral 
° Non |. |__| Total. | Males. | remaier| Total. 
Males, | Femates| Total, | Males. | Females| Total, |working| 14-64. | 14-59.) 
all ages | 


1901 | 17°0 16°6 33°6 2°0 
1911 15°2 149 30°1 2:2 


\ 
28°6 61°8 “2 


23 43 | 37° | 33°2 
2°83 50 35°1 344 


30-0 64°4 |. 3 


The figures for 1911 are exclusive of the population in the Federal 
Territory. The increase of nearly 3 per cent. in the working-age group 
reflects the results of the encouragement of immigration throughout the 
latter half of the decennium. 


Dependency. 


In the history of a young community in process of development a ten-year 
period represents, relatively to more stable communities, an epoch marked by 
considerable changes, and it is natural to expect the recorded figures to 
reflect these variations between the periods. Taking two groups of bread- 
winners, including persons of independent means and indefinite occupa- 
tions and dependents, but excluding the comparatively small class of those 
‘whose occupations were not recorded, the proportion in each class per cent. 
of the total population at the respective census dates between 1861 and 1911 
was remarkably constant :— 


Percentage Distribution. 
Census Yenrs. Males. Females. Total. 
Bread- Depend- Bread- | Depend- Bread- Depend- 
winners. ents. winners. ents. winners, ents, 

1861 67°58 32°42 19°07 80°93 46°46 53°54 
1871 63°19 36°81 16°01: 83°99 41°67 58°33: 
1881 64°37 35°63 16°29 83°71 42°61 57:39 
1891 63°13 36°87 17°36 82°64 42°09 57°91 
1901 63°75 36°25 17°59 82°41 41°76 58°24 
1911 68°61 31°39 17°50 82°50 43°96 56°04 


The relatively high proportion of breadwinners in 1861 may be taken as & 
reflex of local conditions in a preponderance of able-bodied adults resulting 
from the opening up of the gold-fields and the consequent influx of immi- 
grants. Thereafter no abnormal changes are apparent in the distribution 
of population. 

Unfortunately, the basis of classification of occupations has not been 
constant from census to census. The first census record of occupational dis- 
tribution of population in New South Wales was obtained in 1841, when 
attention centred on pastoral and agricultural pursuits as constituting the 
important, and, in fact, almost the sole, industries of the people. Details 
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available concerning other occupations are insvfficient for fair compari- 
sons. This condition was maintained, with Lut slight modification, in 
subsequent census records till 1881, when tke classification of occupations 
was elaborated, the unspecified section was curtailed, records of unemployed 
persons were obtained, and the classification by sex, in occupation, was made 
more definite. 

The following tables enable a general comparison of class variation as 
recorded at each census since 1871:— 


; Indefinite 
eo oticaie chiefly Dependents. Unspecified. Total. 
Census. | Independents. aia: 
Males../Females| Males, Females} Males. |Females 


Females| Males. Jromates Males. 


1871 16,408 | 35,203 | 1,916 | 1,165 | 90,820 | 190,854 4,411 | 1,208 } 275,551 | 228,480} 508,981 
1881 | 259,060 | 52,713 | 3,631 | 2,250 | 145,410 | 282,610| 3,048 | 2,846 | 411,149 | 340,319 | 761,468 
1891 | 377,779 | 83,885| 4,606 | 5,617 | 223,711 | 425,960) 1,907 499 003 | 516,951 | 1,123,954 
1901 | 447,806 | 107,469 | 3,507 | 5,927 | 256,684 | 531,164) 1,968 281 | 710,005 | 644,841 | 1,354,846 
1911 | 575,360 | 134,612 | 5,507 | 3,201 | 265,731 | 650,480 | 11,160 543 | 857,698 | 789,086 | 1,646,734 


Reduced to percentages of the total population the variations are more 
-readily perceptible :— , 


Specific Occupations. ‘ rie torag Dependent. Uoupecified. 


Total. {Mates.| Fe | Total. 


> Males. |Femutec| Total, | Mates. |Pemates males. 


Total. | Males. | Females 


1871 | 3360) 699 | 40°59) -38 23 | *61 | 19-8] | 37-87) 5768 | 88 | 24] 1:12 
#881 | 34:47 | 7°02) 41°49) 48 30 | 78 | 19°35 | 27-50 | 56°94] “4L | °38 79 
_ #891 | 83-61) 7°46) 48-07) “4h “B50-| 91 | 19°90 |.37°90 | 57°80) “17 | -05 22 
1901 | 33:05 | 7°93) 40-98 | 27 | -44 | +71 | 18°94)39°20 |53-14/ "1S | 02) “17 
FOIL | 34°93] 818) 43-11 | 33 “21 54 | 16°14 | 39°50 | 55:64 | 68 | 08 ‘T1 


The noticeable feature im these records is the persistent increase in the 
proportion of females in specific occupations, from 6-99 per cent. in 1871. 
to 8-18 per cent. in 1911; the increase in the proportion of males in specific 
occupations between 1901 and 1911 refiects the degree to which the en- 
scouragement of immigration has added to the male labour force. 


Specified Occupations. 


In regard to specific occupations, the grouping at each census was as fol- 
‘lows :— 


1871. 1881. rsal. 1901. 1911. 


Chass. 


Domestic. ‘17,784 |, 38; 20,728/ 52,690) 18808) 54,42. 
Commercial 50,937 | 1,782| 67,087 | 10,667 | 88,08) 16,112 
Transport and Com- 

Byunication 34,208 42,592| 1,045/ 60,307} 1,507 
Industrial - on ¥18,998 | 17,819 | 122,092 | 23.996) 171,921 36,003 
-Primary Producers... 134,846 | 12,178 | 168,212 4,622 | 199,343 4,950 

Agriculture 66,478 | 7.022 | 75,884 ie 77,509 1,636 

Pastoral 27,212 334) 31,3t2 

Dairying 4,096] 4,758) 35,850) 2,285 } e0,724 3,206 

Mining .. ie 80,936 33,378 4 pats 4 
.* Forestry . *§ 388 e 

Sang ame de (a (Pee | 3| 6,788 ast Por a5 


Total .. «(169664 | 35,208 |.259,060 : 63,713 | FT TS [89,886 447,806 | 107,489 |-575,200 | 134,61 2 


ST =a =: — . 
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The figures and classification for 1871 and 1881 are, as stated previously, 
hardly on a comparable basis with those for the subsequent censuses. The:; 
percentage distribution of the persons in specified occupations for 1891, 
1901, and 1911 wab as follows :— 


tes: : oes 

1881, "1801 1911, 

Clase. 
MOF. Total. M | =F. .| Total. M | F. | Total. 

‘ a Z os | 
Professional ..., | 4°39| 2-26| 685 | 4°84) 2-61) 7-45 | 5°17| 2-73) 7-90 
Dotnestic sa 3:83.| 8°29) 12-12 | 3°63) 9-49] 13-12'| 2-66| 7-67] 10°33 
Commercial... .,.{ 1101) 1-03 | 12°04 | 12-08) 1-90] 13°98 | 12-43) 2°55] 14:98 
Transport and:-Gommu- - 

' “nication . 741) -M| 752] 7-71] 19; 7°90] 850) °23] 8°78 
Industrial =... —...| 25°78 | 3°86 | 29°64 | 22°10] 4-32 | “6°42 | 24-02) 5-08] 29°30 
Primary Producers’ ...| 29°21 | 2-62 | 31-83 [30-20 -g4| 31°13 |25-06| 70) 28°76 

= Sa eeaeenemnenemndl a 
Total ...| 81°83 | 18-17 |109°00 | 80°65 | 19°35 100-00 | 81-04 | 18-96 |100-00- 


The percentages for 1911 show considerable decreases in two classes—- 
domestic and primary producers. The industrial class had improved om. 
the position at 1901, byt. had not quite recovered to the position of 1891.. 


Other classes all showed improvement. 
classes of primary producers show the aggregate proportion, made up as 


Detail figures in regard to-the subs 


follows:— 
1801. 1901. 
Primary Producers. [SS 
M. F. Mu. 

Agriculture 1440) 1°52. 13-67 
Pastoral... cost 5°89 07 5-64 > 
Dairying 1-08 | 1-03 2°85 | 
Mining 6°70. “00 6-91 
Forestry 114 00 1°22 
Other 

Total sar 29°21 | 2°62 30°29 | 


"84 


191L, P 

M | Fou! 
10:93 28 
\ 9°82 AG. 
5:38 | -00) 
¢ °90 00. 
UL -33 Ol 
28-06 


AnnvuaL Recorps or Primdry ann Manuracturing Invusrriss. 


For the intervals between the census periods, records as to the: numbers ‘of’ 
persons in occupations are restricted to the primary industties, and to the- 
manufacturing section of the industrial group, coneerning which groups 
annual returns are collected: in this Bureau of Statistics... The following are 
the figures showing persons permanently employed: in: the principal 
industries of the State since 1903. : In regard to women and girls engaged 
im agriculture and dairying, it must be remembered that the majority are 
only partly so employed,.in conjunction with, or in addition to, their usual 
domestic duties. In the manufacturing industry, employees in establish-. 
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ments where no machinery is used are not recorded, unless at east four 
persons are engaged :— 


F a 


Agricultural. Dairying. Pastoral. . Mining. A Manufacturing. 
Year, |— en Metal. |“Stales | 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females.| Males. |————|—————| Males, | Females. 


Males. Males. 


1903 | 65,213 | 5,948 | 19,208 | 12,331 | 26,051 | 23,442 | 14,117 | 62,453 | 13,10 
1904 | 63,111 | 5,742 | 17j641 | 13,750 | 27,886 | 23,69t | 14,146 | 63,457 | 14,579 
1905 | 62,419 | 5,608 wen 14,209 | 29,919 | 24,795 | 14,137 | 46,111 | 16,064 
1906 | 63,448 | 5,715 | 21,476 | 15,626 | 32,598 | 27,347 | 15,199 : 5y,979 | 17,843 
1907 | 57,327 | 5,385 | 22,374 | 15,424 | 40,4L5 | 26,402 | 17,356 | 65,953 | 20,514 
1908 | 55,324 | 5,409 | 24,887 | 16,908 | 39,625 | 20,83t | 18.084 | 67,616 | 21,482 
1909 | 59,541 | 4,770 | 94,614 | 17,803 | 38,714 | 17.836 | 18,569 | 69,184 | 22,518 
1910 | 58,091 | 5,228 d 449 | 19,404 | 40,008 | 19,369 | 18,044 | 75,384 | 24,327 
1911 | 58,289 | 5,782 | 27,488 | 19,422 | 43,387 | 19,360 | 17,657 | 82,083 | 26,541 
1912 | 58,984 | 5,779 | 26,537 | 18,439 | 41,893 | 19,807 | 18,051 | 88,178 | 27,383 


There has béen during the whole period a steady increase in the labour 
permanently employed in all the principal industries, with the exception of 
agriculture and metal mining. The 1912 figures for dairying show a per- 
ceptible reduction in comparison with the two previous years which were, 
however, years of abnormal activity. 

‘The retrogression in agricultural labour is probably more apparent than 
real, production having increased* considerably; but as, in many cases, 
agriculture is associated with other rural occupations, persons may ba 
returned as engaged iti agriculture in one year, and in other rural pursuits 
in another year. 

A noticeable feature of the table is the rapidly-increasing extent to which 
women and girls are employed in factories, the numbers having more than 
doubled between 1903 arid 1912; while the increase in the number of men 
and boys employed also was maintained steadily, though it is very evident 
that the two rates of progression are not comparable. This condition is 
discussed in detail in Part Manufacturing Industry, of this volume. The 
decline in the number of metal-miners since 1906 is a true reflex of the 
effect of low prices current for metals. Employees in pastoral industries 
increased rapidly in number until 1907; but the figures for 1910, though 
showing a recovery from the depression of 1908 and 1909, were slightly 
below the record of the year 1907. The highest point for the decennium 
was reached in 1911, and though not maintained in 1912, the figures for the 
latter year were in excess of any other year under review. 

Grouping the figures shown above in Primary and Secondary Industries, 
.the following results are obtained :— 


Primary. Secondary | Primary 
Y Manufac second 
ear. anufac- condary. 
Males, Females. 
Total. turing. 
Rural, Mining. Total. Rural. | . Total. Males. Females. 


1903 | 106,472 | 37,859 | 144,031 | 18,279 | 162,310 | 65,633 | 196,484 | 31,459 
1904 | 108,638 | 37,837 | 146,475 | 19,492 | 165,967 | 68,036 | 199,932 | 34,071 
1905 | 111,625 | 38,932 | 150,557 | 19,817 | 170,374 | 72,175 | 206,668 | 35,881 
1906 | 117,522 ) 42,546 | 160,068 ; 21,341 | 181,409 | 77,822 | 220,047 ) 39,184 
1907 | 120,106 | 43,758 | 163,864 | 20,809 | 184,673 | 86,467 | 229,817 | 41,323 
1908 | 119,836 | 38,965 | 158,801 | 22,317 | 181,118 | $9,098 | 226,417 | 43,799 
1909 | 123,769 | 36,405 | 160,174 | 22,573 | 182,747 | 91,702 | 229,358 | 45,091 
1910 | 126,548 | 37,413 | 163,961 |- 24,682 | 188,593 | 99,711 | 239,315 | 48,959 
1911 | 199,174 | 37,017 | 166,191 | 25,204 | 191,395 | 108,624 | 248,270 | 51,745 
1912 | 127,414 | 37,858 | 165,272 ) 21,218 | 189,490 | 115,561 | 253,450 | 51,601 
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Contrasting Primary and Secondary Industries as above, it is noticeable 
that the Primary Industries experienced no adverse periods in 1908 and 1909, 
and in 1912, when the numbers employed showed decreases as com- 
pared with the figures for the year immediately preceding. In no case, 
however, did. the decrease reflect in the secondary group. 


Reviewing the proportional increases under each head as between 1901 
and 1911, and 1912, the advance is most noticeable, particularly in the 
female sections of the. manufacturing or secondary group, taking the num- 
bers. at 1901 as a base, ‘representing 100 in each case, following are the 
figures marking the relative positions in 1911 and 1912:— 


1911. 1912. 
M. ¥F. Total M. F. Total. 
Primary—Rural wee 1QK4 182 195 123 127 123 - 
Mining... .» 101 -. 101 103 we = 108 
Total .. 118 182 120 118 «3127 —~=«=«119 
Secondary—Manufacturing... 151 227 164 162 235 174 
Total... ose .. 127 168 138 130 168 135 


Seasonal. CHANGES AND THE LaBouR MaRKET. 


The State Labour Branch of the Department of Labour and Industry 
collects monthly reports from some 200 agents in various parts of the State 
regarding the.condition of the labour market generally, and the results 
of seasonal changes, &c. These reports for each month of the year 1918 
are summarised briefly as follows:— 


January.—Very dry month all over the State; rural prospects deteriorated ; 
bush fires prevalent; 9 per cent. of agents reported considerable uneni- 
ployment; seasonal slackness in city and suburban business. Prospects 
of strike at Newcastle and Maitland coal-fields. 


February.—Dry weather continued, and 15 per cent. of agents’ districts re- 
ported many unemployed. In city and suburbs labour conditions fair; 
trade union figures for Sydney show, of those reporting, 3:4 per cent. of 
members unemployed. 


March.—Very wet month; many unemployed reported from 9 per cent. of 

: agents; all buifding trades had fair employment; trades of bricklayers 
neal curmenters reported bad; .electrical trades busy; boot and painters 
trades slack; first-class labourers in demand. Ferry hands on strike for 
48-hour week; duty resumed after six days; claims conceded. Scarcity 
of firewood at Cobar; likelihood of closing smelting works there. South 
Coast miners on strike. : ‘ 


April—General conditions in country good; Darling Harbour railway porters 
on strike from 2nd to 7th April; Silverton Tramway employees on strike ; 
boilermakers at Cockatoo Island on strike. 


May. —High percentage of satisfactory country reports; employment in build- 
ing, iron trades, &c., in city and suburbs only fair. 


June.—Primary industries reported as satisfactory; more unemployment in 
city and suburbs than for May, owing to adverse weather. 


July.—Hopeful prospects reported in many districts. Darling River navigable, 
and shipping on river commenced. Shearing in progress; no unemployed 
in 48 per cent. of districts; large unemployment list in city and suburbs. 


‘August.—Dry weather, suitable for shearing; Darling waters have fallen; 
employment outlook good. n 
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« September.—Dry weather leading to anxiety. In. 50-per cent. of cases agents 
. reported no unemployment. In city and suburbs employment reported 
fair to good; building trades brisk. 


#ctober—Country in flourishing eondition—beneficial rains; no unemployed 
reported by 49 per cent. of agents; in onty 3 per eent. of districts were 
there many unemployed; city and suburbs reported employment good; 

” gearcity of bridgé carpenters; building trades busy. 


ses ember—Absen'2 of rafn caused anxiety; no unemployed in 49 per cent. ; 
"cof districts; many unemployed in less than 5 per cent.; city and sab- 
ol urban employment brisk; boot trade alone reported empleyment bad. 


Deeember.—Drought felt in many eentres; employmeut generally good; build- 
ing, tron, and maritime trade prospects bright. 


Generally, -the year 1918 was industrially an exceptionally brisk one. 


. 


Aprquacy oF Lapour. 


The adequacy of the labour force for the development of the resources of 
the State is measurable by numbers and by efficiency. Sparseness of popu- 
lation in every State is an outstanding feature of economic conditions 
throughout Australia, and in recent years the question has been raised in 
several States, including New South Wales, as to the adequacy of the labour 
force to continue the expansion of the natural resources of the States 
consistently with the progress of the past twenty years. 


Shortage of Labour Commission. 


During 1911, this phase of the population question was studied under the 
heading of “Shortage of Labour,” and in order to investigate the diverse 
views set forth in regard to labour conditions within the State, a Royal 
-Commission was appointed on 9th June, 1911, with power to inquire into 
the following matters :— 


(1) The alleged shortage of labour in the State of New South Wales. 


(2) The hours and general conditions of. employmient of female and 
juvenile labour in faetories and shops,..and the effect on such 
employees. 

(3) The cause of the decline in the apprenticeship of boys to skilled 
‘trades, and the practicability of using technical and trade classes 
‘as aids to, or substitutes for, apprenticeship. 


In October, 1911, a report was, presented to Parliament, showing the 
conclusions reached from the evidence presented under the first head of 
_investigation. The evidence supported the truth of the allegation as re- 
‘gards skilled labour, the shortage under that head being estimated as 
follows :—-Artisans—Metropolitan area, 1,712; artisans—country, 210; 
requirements of Public Bodies, including Railways, 775; women workers: 
550; making a total of 3,247 workers. 


The general conclusion of the Commission -was that a great and perma- 
nent need existed for the introduction from abroad of trained and competent 
:workers for most of the skilled trades, and for the manufacturing indus- 
trres, this condition being ascribed to natural causes; the immediate cause 
-of the congestion, however, lay in the relatively rapid accumulation of 
wealth due to good seasons, as compared with the slower but steady growth 
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of population. Figures evidencing this increase in material prosperity 
have been given in other parts of this Year Book. 


The most sensitive gauge of the diffusion of the gteat wealth of thé 
country was found in the amount of Savings Bank deposits as the usual 
treasury of people of moderate means. Figures quoted in Part “Private: 
Finance” show that the average amount per depositor increased: by‘ 


£6 9s. 3d. or 17 per cent. in the period 1900-1910, as reviewed by the Com-, 


mission, and the point was taken that these accumulations call for ex-. 
penditure and investment in varying degrees of extent and urgency, and 
so Tequire an.increase of the labour force of the community. Hitherto, 
as is shown subsequently, State assisted immigration had been restricted 


to the’ introduction ‘of farmers, agricultural labourers, and domestic’. 
workers, and their families; and the Commission demonstrated’ thé. 
necessity for increasing the influx of assisted and of unassisted immi-" 
grants, due regard being paid to the fact that within limits set by:. 
the productive and consuming power of the community, every efficient new.. 


worker creates, as well as performs, work; but to outrun those limits would’ 
jay the present labour force-open to loss in specific wages paid, in hours.and 
conditions of work, and-in continuity of employment. Iti conducting the 
inquiry the Commission assumed that all existing conditions would, be 


maintained, or that no alterations. would be permitted inthe direction of.. 


relaxation of restrietions and prohibitions, e.g., on child labour. ‘The trades 
investigated were dealt with seriatim, the principal coming. under the classi- 
fication’ of Building Trades, Iron Trades, and Textile Trades, in the last of: 
which women workers predominated. 


"The branches of the building trades investigated included rockchoppers, 
quarrymen, masons, bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, plumbers, 


plasterers, and painters, With regard to rockchoppers and sewer-miners, “ 
quarrymen and masons, and bricklayers, the Commission found no opposi- _ 


tion to the employers’ assertion of serious shortage; of painters the avail- 
able force appeared adequate. fer all requirements. In the iron trades, 
private work and Government workshops were interdependent to a great 
extent, but particularly in respect of boilermakers: must a ‘distinction 
be made between the two classes of work. Projected works at the State 
Government Dockyard were hampered by the difficulty of securing material 
from local private works in accordance with contracts, and also by the 
diffieulty of getting the necessary labour to cope with the work in hand and 


in. prospect. A considerable proportion of the private trade consisted of 


repair work, which is peculiarly fluctuating in its nature; but for land work, 


such as girder and locomotive boiler and steel-rail making, no surplus of 


labour was proven; as regards fitters there was no proved shortage; of moul- 
ders and shipwrights (for wooden ships) a shortage was disclosed. 


In the electrical trades a remarkable extension of work, both of private’ 
and public bodies, in recent years, had been fairly met by unassisted immi- ° 


gration, particularly from England, where the trade was highly specialised, 
but.somewhat. slack. Necessarily, in the cireumstances, incoming tradesmen 
had. not the general knowledge required in. the loc2] trade,. but they adapted. 
themselves quickly to their new conditions. 


in the brick and cement making, boxmaking, and.timber trades there was | 


no evident deficiency of labour, but for pattery works a.few qualified hands . 


were required to enable the local trade to be developed. Similarly, for the 


coneh-building. ‘trade, notably body-building for the motor trade, labour was. 
required: 
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Extent of Local Shortage. 


The different industries and the extent of the shortage disclosed in each 
were summarised as follows :— 


ARTISANS-—METROPOLITAN AREA. RartLway CONSTRUCTION AND MaIn- 
Rockchoppers ates “ose . 400 TENANCE. 
Masons vee ee nee wee «100 | Bricklayers... re <3 
Quarrymen ... tee oe toe 40 Carpenters and Joiners... ote 61 
Bricklayers... sas .. 300 Bridge Carpenters ... ost oes 31 
Carpenters and Joiners”... .» 200 Rough Carpenters ... = xa 19 
Plumbers... vee ves or 50 Painters ae ae vee 6% 60 
Plasterers... wee eee 150 Brush Hands... rs os v.80. 
Boilermakers... ies ie .. 100 Plumbers... sed oe aes 14 
Ironmoulders... ie AAS ae 60 Wood Machinists... a ave 2 
Shipwrights ... tee oe - 40 Bridgeplaters oi ae Ses 4 
Wood Machinists ... oi es 30 Riveters ie , ie ae 12 
Joiners (timber yards) Se ate 50 Riveters’ Assistants. ue Pee 12 
Bodymakers and Trimmers ... 100 a 
Jewellers oF ise = ay 60 Total... £ ae ... 259 
Glassblowers ... see ats ots 12 
Stovemoulders sie cf 24 20 Women WokKERS, 
Boot Machinists... seis -. 100 
Total ,.. oe aes «. 1,712 Bootfitters .. 4: 50 
ARTISANS—CouUNTRY. Mantle and Costume Machinists ... 100 
Bricklayers ... ie. 2. a 15 Clothing Machinists we ee = 150 
Carpenters... ‘ac a im 50 Shirt Machinists —_ sae bee 40 
Plumbers. of bes a 15 Straw Hat Machinists ees aus 40 
Plasterers... ree ae ads 40 Paper Boxmakera_ ... oe ve 80 
Bodymakers ... an ike ae 15 Tent Machinists... ae ie 20 
Trimmers”... ee os oe 15 Weavers ane oe ar e 20 
Total ... ie ves .. 210 Total... as tte -- 550 
REQUIREMENTS OF PuBiic Bopigs. Tora. 
Sydney Harbour Trust— Artisans (metropolitan area) oat Ay ue 
Carpenters...  ...  ... =... 100 Artisans (country) . we 
Government Dock—_ - Requirements of Public Bodies * Sa) a 5 
Boilermakers and Riveters .. 400 Railway Construction 
TIronmoulders te ie oe 16 Women Workers 
Total ... ee ots . «BIG | 3,247 


Reinforcements by Immigration. 


The Commission appointed to investigate the question of a labour shortage 
within the State of New South Wales, demorstrated that the volume of 
unsubsidised immigration, induced by systematic advertisement of the State 
and its resources, was inadequate to meet the demand for labour; and 
assisted immigration was confined within fairly definite limits; the special 
training and preparation of young people for entrance to the skilled trades | 
hitherto has not been undertaken extensively, nor have the developments 
effected in recent years in the educational system yet had time to affect 
materially the influx of workers to such trades. The remedy suggested for 
the deficiency in the labour force was a more extensive system of immigra- 
tion, in the direction of registering the applications of employers, arranging 
for guarantees where such could possibly be secured, and for priority of 
choice to those employers who tendered such guarantees. In this extension 
the Immigration Bureau would be developed into a labour exchange, and 
be enabled to adjust the flow of assisted immigration according to the 
volume of the voluntary inflow. 


The latest figures regarding the population show: that for New South 
Wales, during 1912 the excess of arrivals from, as compared with departures, . 
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to, countries outside the Conmionwealth, was 34,085. For the same period 
the number of assisted immigrants was 14,956 (8,861 males and 6,595 
females), the average since 1st January, 1906, being 5,828 per annum. 


IMMIGRATION. 
Commonwealth Control. 


Power to legislate with regard to immigration and emigration is conferred 
upon the Commonwealth Parliament, under section 51, subsection 27, of 
the Constitution Act, 1900, and the legislation under this section is con- 
tained in the following enactments:—Immigration Act, 1901-1912; Pacific 
Tsland Labourers Act, 1901-1906; Contract Immigrants Act, 1905; Emigra- 
tion Act, 1910. 


The enactments relating to immigration operate in the direction of 
restricting the right of entry of persons to the Commonwealth; they super- 
sede and embody, with necessary modifications, the pre-Federation policy of. 
the several States, which generally imposed limitations upon the admission, 
within their boundaries, of alien races, or of persons regarded as undesirable, 
for medical and other reasons. 


General Conditions. 


The Acts define the classes of persons who come under the heading of 
prohibited immigrants, including persons who fail to pass prescribed dictation 
tests, or do not possess the prescribed certificate of health, criminals, and 
immoral persons, or persons otherwise undesirable. Persons suffering from 
serious transmissible or communicable disease are debarred specifically; also 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded or epileptic persons; and the Act of 1912 
makes special provision for the establishment of medical bureaux at’ places 
outside the Commonwealth; and for the appointment of medical referees in 
the Commonwealth or outside it, to conduct the medical examination of 
immigrants, or intending immigrants. The onus of the introduction of 
prohibited immigrants lies chiefly upon the masters, owners, agents, or 
charterers of vessels, a penalty of £100 attaching in respect of each such 
entrant or stowaway, as well as the liability for maintenance and deportation. 
A stowaway is defined as any person other than a bona fide passenger, or a 
member of the crew duly entered on the ship’s articles- The administration 
is empowered to search vessels for stowaways. 


Exemption from the general provisions of the Acts may be claimed by 
persons holding exemption certificates, by persons accredited by any Govern- 
ment, by members of the King’s regular sea and land forces, and by masters 
* and crews of public vessels of any Government, and of vessels trading to 
Commonwealth ports, providing that if any of the crew be missing when 
the vessel clears the port, such person may be declared a prohibited immi- 
grant, aud the master, &c., held responsible. The prescribed dictation test 
may be imposed at any time up to two years after the admission of an 
immigrant. Provision is made for’the conditional entry of prohibited immi- 
grants for a limited period. 


In Part, “Population and Vital Statistics,’ of this Year Book, particu- 
lars are given of the accretions to the population of the State due to immi- 
gration. Unfortunately, in regard to persons refused admission who passed 
the dictation test, or were admitted without submitting to the test, and 
regarding the nationalities of persons admitted, and of alien races who left 
the State, particulars are not available for New South Wales separately 
from the aggregate figures for the Commonwealth. 
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Contract Immigrants. 


’ The Contract Immigrants Act, 1905, regulates the admission of immi- 
grants under contract to perform manual labour. Contracts in this connec- 
tion must be in writing, made by or on behalf of some person named and 
resident in Australia. They are subject .to Ministerial approval, which may 
be withheld if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to be prejudicial to the 
public welfare, either as affecting an industrial dispute, or as to the con- 
ditions of, and standards prevailing in, loeal industry. It may be withheld, 
also, if there is insufficient evidence of difficulty in ‘obtaining a worker of 
equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. This latter provision is 
not applicable to contract immigrants who are British subjects, born in the 
United Kingdom or descended from a British subject there born; nor does- 
the Act apply to domestic servants and personal attendants accompanying 
their employers. 


‘The following statement shows the number of contract immigrants admit- 
ted to Australia since 1907, and also the numbers of those whose contracts 


designated some locality in New South Wales as the subject place of the 
contract :-— 


Contract Immigrants admitted to Australia. Contracts 

Year. relating to 

New South 

Britis Bion-British. Sone. | Total. Wales. 
accent —— 

1907 731 241 972 56 
1908 20 2 22 14 
1909 152 6 158 34 
1910 38 1 | 39 10 
» I1g9il 332 20 i 352 12 
1912 201 16 | 217 89 
1913 27 1 | 28 li 


Particulars are not available to show the occupations or nationalities of. 
contract immigrants engaged for New South Wales. During the year 


1913 no contracts were disapproved, nor were any contract immigrants 
refused admission. 


The Pacific Island- Labourers Act prohibits the importation, and regn- 


lates the deportation of Pacific Islanders engaged for labour on sugar plan~ 
tations. 


EMIGRATION. 


The Emigration Act, 1910, operates in the direction of restricting the 
emigration of children and aboriginal natives from Australia, regulating 
coutracts in relation thereto, and supervising the transportation or removal’ 
of prohibited emigrants. 


ENcoursGEMENT or ImMicRaTION. 
The Commonwealth. 


Eneouragement of immigration, as undertaken by the Commonwealth, has 
been confined to advertisement of the attractions of Australia generally, 
with a view to promoting the flow of voluntary immigration to the different. 
States. To earry on this work, the funds made available for each of the 
years 1910-11 and 1911-12 out of the revenue of the Commonwealth 


amounted to £25,000, and for the year ended 30th June, 1913, £50,000 was 
available. 
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The amounts aetually expended by the Commonwealth during the past 
four yesrs are shown in ‘the following statement :— 


Expenditure. 1908-9. 1908-10. 910-11. | 1971-12, 

In Dnited Kingdom— £ £ £ | £ 
For Newspaper advertising] 2,110 2,037 5,328 4,839 
For other purposes 305 3,518 4,675 8,444 
In Australia .., eee 6,229 2,555 5,640 6,733 
Total 8,644 8,110 15,640 19,$96 


The amounts expended in Australia are chiefly the costs of advertising, 
and of sustentation of special and of official publications, m which are 
described conditions of life and of industry as existent in Australia. 


The State Policy. 


State-assisted immigration was inaugurated in New South Wales in the 
year 1832, and maintained until 1885. After an interval of twenty years, 
the policy was resumed in 1905. 


For the financial year 1910-11, the amount voted by the State Parliament 
for the promotion of immigration and the advertisement of the State’s 
resources was £25,000, which amount was supplemented by a further vote 
of £10,000 for that year. For the year 1911-12 the amount was increased to 
£60,000, and for 1912-13 this vote was further supplemented by an amount 
of £11,000, making £71,000 in all. For the financial year 1913-14 the sum 
of £40,975 has been voted for the promotion of immigration and advertising 
the State, whilst an additional sum of £5,176 has been voted to meet that 
proportion of the joint expenditure of the amalgamated Immigration De- 
partment of New South Wales and Victoria which is chargeable to New 
South Wales. These votes are supplementary to the usual vote, approxi- 
mating £20,000, for maintenance and administration of the office of the 
Agent-General in London, and of the Immigration and Tourist Bureau in 
Sydney. 


The following statement shows the expenditure on, and the resulting 
increase of population from, the encouragement of immigration by the State 
In each year since 1906 :— 


. Immigrants assisted. 
a ——————— _——+ Unassisted 
‘ E dittire, ienral 
ha exctuilve of Nominated. | Selected | Total. gerry 
* | Administration. employment. 
i Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females, 
i \ 
£ 
*1906 J, 226 23 143 166 Pez wad 
* 1907 8,079 199 1,612 1,811 284 
1908 13184 835 2,088 2,923 966 
1909 22,436 1,656 2,301 3,957 1,239 
— VY Nee re 
1810 26,815 1,068 | 1,184 | 1,455 §26. | 2,523 | 1,710 1,730 
1911 32,786 9,422 | 2,317 | 3,960 599 | 4,382 | 2,916 2,337 
1912 59,186 4,577 | 4,804 | 2,942 | 1,033 | 7,519 | 5,337 8,269 
1913 j 69,656 5,002 | 6,148 | 1,745 754 | 6,747 | 6,902 3,787 
j Noe ee i —— 
Total 233,358 29,735 17,158 46,893 13,572 ~ 


* Six months—January to June. 
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_ Nomination and selection of immigrants are confined chiefly to persons 
in the United Kingdom, and the following statement shows the proportion 
of British subjects, in comparison with foreign-born, among assisted immi- 
grants, in the period 1906-1913 :— 


Immigrants from— 
7 4 Total. 
Financial! United Kingdom. Other Baltes Foreign Countries. 
ae Selected. psc Selected. teeta omit: Selected Nemiy Selected. | Total. 
*1906 23 143 diate ‘tie es Sk 23 143 166 
1907 199 1,331 |... 281 wee ook 199 1,612 | 1,811 
1908 795 1,898 33 189 7 ] 835 2,088 | 2,923 
- 1909 1,530 2,269 90 24 36 8 1,656 2,301 | 3,957 
1910 | 2,210| 1,958 20 12 22 11 | 2,252) 1,981 | 4,233 
W9lL | 4,675 | 2,524 4 3 60 32 | 4.739 | 2,559 | 7,298 
1912 | 8,781! 3,958 1 99 ' 17| 8,881 | 3,975 |12,856 
1913 | 10,997 | 9,482 3 150 17 | 11,150 | 2,499 |13,649 
Total | 29,210 | 16,563 151|  509| 374| 386 | 29,735 | 17,158 (46,893 


* Six months—January to June. 


Assisted passages are granted to immigrauts who are classified as selected 
or as nominated. The former include only farmers, agricultural labourers, 
and domestic servants. The selection of assisted immigrants is made 
mainly from the population of the United Kingdom; but a proportion may 
be drawn from Canada, South Africa, and other parts of the British Empire, 
also other European countries, and from’the United States of America, 
provided they are eligible under the regulations of the Commonwealth 
Immigration Acts. Selected immigrants must be under 45 years of age, 
of good character, and in general must afford satisfactory evidence that 
they are likely to prove suitable settlers. Assistance is given also in respect 
of their wives and families. Selected immigrants are brought to the State 
for minimum net fares of £6 for domestic servants and £8 for agriculturists. 

Arrangements exist with various steamship companies for reductions 
in the ordinary rates for passages from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, and other European countries. Besides these reductions a 
Government contribution, ranging from £4 to £8, is made towards the fares, 
these concessions being allowed to persons approved in London by the 
Superintendent of Immigration and who settle in the State. 

The following statement shows the distribution of selected immigrants in 
their respective occupational classes in each financial year:— 


Rural Workers. S a Fas ‘ 
omestic ‘amilies 0: 
Finarclal Your. F Servants, Other. foregoing. 
Famers. Labourers: Total. 
=< | 
*1906 14 56 vet) 7 i 15 ste 

1907 51 485 n36 a9 534 503 
1908 17 V8) 792 545 323 428 
1909 20 1,478 1,498 544 4 255 
J9ta it 1,428 1,439 484 | ous 168 
911 12 1,831 1,843 387 sige aye 329 
191% 11 2,472 2,482 520. 205 767 
1913 10 | 1,662 1,672 549 3 15 
Total ona 146 10,187 10,333 3,025 | 1,084 2,716 


* Six montis—January to June. 
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In 1912 the immigration of selected agriculturists did not proceed as 
vigorously as usual; as to domestic servants the numbers, though increas- 
‘ing, are still judged inadequate to meet the ‘demand, and, as a further 
encouragement to this class of immigrant, the Government decided to 
advance part of the fare to competent girls, the advance to be repaid in 
instalments after arrival, Arrangements have also been made whereby a 
person resident in New South Wales may prepay the cost of the passage 
for a domestic to be selected, who will repay the advance in instalments 
extending over a period of six months. A feature of the domestic section 
of immigration is the recent’ increase in the numbers persuaded to emigrate 
by their former friends, who are allowed to arrange positions for them, 
subject to the approval of the Immigration Bureau. 


Persons nominated for assisted passage by relatives in the State may 
be granted a reduction of £4 on each full fare. In the case of wives 
and families nominated by persons resident in the State, a reduction of £6 
is made, which may be increased to £8 per adult if the nominator is a 
farmer or farm labourer. Thus the lowest net fares to nominated accepted 
immigrants are £6 per adult for wives and families of farm workers, £8 
for wives and families of other workers, £10 for all other nominees. All 
nominees must be under 45 years of age (except in the case of a wife, 
whose age must not exceed 50 years). Sound health and good character 
are essential. Children between the ages of 3 and 12 years at date of 
embarkation are carried at half rates, whilst one child, under 3 years, 
travelling with its parents, is carried free; any additional children under 

' 3 years are charged quarter rates. 


Until the year 1912 the nomination system was available for farm 
labourers, domestic servants, artisans, and manual workers, and in case of 
nominees, who were near relations of the nominators, for other occupations. 
In 1912, the nomination system was restricted to the wives and children of 
nominators, but persons eligible and nominated before this alteration in 
policy are, of course, exempted from the restriction. In 1918 the system 
was extended to include brothers and sisters, with their families, if of 
approved occupations. Nominators are required to lodge the reduced 
steamer fare, and an undertaking that employment awaits the nominees, or 
that adequate provision will be made for their maintenance. Any immi- 
grant who settles upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer, within a 
reasonable time of his arrival, may be granted a remission of one-third of 
the railway fare for himself and family when travelling to the district in 
which he settles, and of one-third of the railway freight charged on house- 
hold furniture, stock, and agricultural implements which were in his 
possession on arrival. These concessions may be granted also to nominated 

_immigrants proceeding to the homes of their nominators, or travelling to 
take up farm work or domestic service. 


Selection of Subsidised Immigrants. 


Till 1912 intending immigrants from the United Kingdom were selected 
or approved after nomination per medium of the Agent-Gencral’s office in 
London, but in 1913 the Government established an Immigration Depart- 
ment in London, and the Superintendent thereof now makes all arrange- 
ments for assisted passages. 


Co-operation of the States. 


In the early part of 1913 the Attorney-General of New South Wales, being 
in London, was enabled to arrange for conjoint action with Victoria in 
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regard to the regulation and supervision of immigration. For this ‘purpose 
the Immigration Office in London of the State of Victoria was amalga- 
mated with the New South Wales Office, as from 1st July, 1913. This 
action resulted practieally from discassion at the Premiers’ Conference 
of 1912 on immigration, particularly in relation to disparity of passage 
rates in force under the immigration policies of the different States. The 
resolutions of the Conference on this subject were:— 


1. That the following immigation passage rates and bonuses to immigra- 
tion agents recommended by the immigration officers of the States be 
agreed to by this Conference. 

That all States charge the following minimum rates to immigrants :— 
Farmers, farm-bands, skilled artisans, and all nominated, assisted, 

or indented male immigrants, £6. 
! Adult females, £3. 
: Children of immigrants—under 12 years of age, £1 10s.. 

It is to be understood that, while no States shall charge lower amounts 
than those mentioned, no objection will be made to higher rates 
being imposed. 

That age limits for all State-aided immigrants be fixed as follows:— 
Males, married women, and widows, 45 years. 

Single women, 35 years. 

The only free immigrants to be those whom the shipping companies 
earry free, 

An adult immigrant is an adult within the meaning of the steamship 
companies’ passenger rates regulations. 


2. That the maximum bonus payable ‘to immigration agents be as 
follows :— 

(a) Per adult, £1. 

Per child under 12 years, 10s. 

(6) In the case of an assisted immigrant recruited by an agent nomi- 
nating his wife and family within twelve months of his arrival in 
the State, a similar bonus on account of the wife and family be 
paid to the agent. 

(c) In the cases of immigrants with capital of £200 and over, which 
eapital is deposited with the Agent-General for transmission to the 
State, an additional bonus of 1 per cent. on the capital so deposited 
be paid to the agent. 


That the immigration passage rates and bonuses to immigation agents 
recommended. be brought into operation after the 31st day of March, 1912. 


That the Commonwealth Government be asked to provide 25,000 assisted 
passages per annum for immigrants, arranging with the shipping companies 
and paying the cost of transportation on a uniform basic rate, the States to 

_ select the immigrants and place them, as at present, and any State being 
at liberty to supplement the number of assisted passages allotted to it at the 
same rate. 


Reception of Immigrants. 


Vessels carrying immigrants are met on arrival by officers of the Immi- 
gration Bureau, and in certain cases, where large numbers of immigrants 
are travelling from England, an officer joins the vessel at Melbourne. 
Suitable accommodation is available for all immigrants pending their entry 
into. situations, and advice is given freely. In the majority of cases assisted 
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immigrants go to employment at once. Details have been given previously 
regarding the numbers of immigrants placed in employment in. each year 
through the agency of the Immigration Bureau. 


The question of providing a Government Depét for the accommodation of 
immigrants was under the consideration of the Government during 191%. . 
The provision of such a building was approved, but before a suitable site was 
secured accommodation was made available through the efforts of organisa- 
tions, such as the Church of England Men’s Society, and the Central 
Methodist Mission. The Government then arranged with the Church of 
England authorities to provide accommodation for 400 people at their 
Welcome Home. 


Trade Unions. 


The Trade Union Act of 1881 defines a “Trade Union” as “any com- 
bination, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and workmen, 
er between employers and employers, or for imposing restrictive con- 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” 


The Act provided simple machinery for the incorporation, free of cost, of 
Unions, and the practical advantages of registration quickly became evident 
to those interested im industrial organization. 


In regard to Trade Union contracts, an express stipulation of the Act is 
that nothing contained in it shall enable any Court to entertain any legal 
proceeding instituted with the object of directly enforcing or recovering 
damages for breach of— 


(1) Agreements— 

(a) between members of a Trade Union as such concerning the condi- 
tion on which any members . . . shall or shall not sell their 
goods, transact business, employ or be employed. 

(b) for the payment by any person of any subscription or penalty to a 
Trade Union. 

(c) for the application of funds of a Trade Union: to— 

(i) provide benefits to members, or 

(ii) furnish contributions to any employer or workman not a 
member of such Trade Union, in consideration of such em- 
ployer or workman acting in conformity with the rules or 
resolutions of such Trade Union, or 

(iii) discharge any fine imposed upon any person by sentence. of a 
Court of Justice. 

(d) made between one Trade Union and another. 


(2) Bonds ta secure the performance of any of the above-mentioned 
agreements: 


This seetion does not, however, render unlawful any such agreements as 
are mentioned abeve, nor does any provision of the Act affect agreements— 
(i) between partners as to their ewn. business; 
(ii) between employer and employee regarding. such employment; 
- ii) in consideration of the sale of goodwill of a business or of in- 
struction in amy profession, trade, or handicraft. 
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The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, provided for the incorporation as 
industrial unions, &c., and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, while stripping 
registration for industrial purposes of its authority to confer any altered 
legal status, did not affect the incorporation of any Unions duly registered 
under the Act of 1901, at the time of its expitation. Similarly the Indus- 
‘trial Arbitration Act, 1912, preserved existing registrations, and _ still 
restricted to the registered Trade Union the right of being the only appli- 
eant which may obtain registration as an Industrial Union of employees. 


The outcome of these events is reflected in the records of registrations 
for individual years. The maximum number of registrations of Trade 
Unions in any year was 46 in 1902. The next highest numbers were 35 
in 1890 and 35 in 1901, and the registrations in 1912, viz., 26, are slightly 
above the average of the previous five years, 


Incorporation and Dissolution. 


In the thirty-one years, 1882-1912, 454 Unions have been incorporated 
under the Trade Union Act. The numbers, for quinquennial periods, of 
new Unions registered, of such registrations since cancelled or still effective, 
as at December, 1912, are as follows:— 


Registrations of each Period. 
Period Apert ; ; 
Since Cancelled. Still Effective. 

1882-6 49 28 o} 
1887-91 92 76 16 
1892-8 23 19 4 
1897-1901 43 18 25 
1902-6 96 66 30 
1907-11 | 125 37 88 
1912 26 1 25 
Total ... dss 454 245 209 


The great majority of Unions are clearly of comparatively recent forma- 
tion, since 143 out of 209 existent are less than eleven years old. The total 
number existent at the end of 1912, viz., 209, represents. approximately 45 
per cent. of the Unions formed throughout the period. Of the Unions 
formed in the last eleven years, 43 per cent. have already disappeared. The 
average life of all extinct Unions was seven years. 


Cancellations for the most part have been directly consequent upon non- 
compliance with the requirements of the law in regard to the rendition of 
returns as to the membership and funds, which default was usually attri~ 
butable to the moribund condition of the Union. In a few instances regis- 
trations were terminated by amalgamation of Unions, or by their absorp- 
tion in other bodies. The heaviest closures have been of Unions formed in 
1890, 1891, 1902, and 1903, the numbers being 32, 20, 31, and 20 respec- 
tively—i.e., of 59 Unions registered in 1890 and 1891, only 7 now remain; 
of 106 Unions registered in 1901, 1902, and 1903, primarily in order to 
secure the benefits of the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1901, only 40 now 
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remain. At these two periods, viz., 1890-1891 and 1901-2-3, the heavy regis- 
trations were induced by pressure of development and forces external to the 


Unions. The steady progression of recent years points to a safer future:— 
wal Number of these | Average Member- 
New U 1 rage Men 
i Registered. Oa een | SNBvorting. 
1907 13 9 693 
1908 } 25 4 744 
1909 Q7 15 860 
1910 29 6 805 
1911 31 3 843 
1912 26 1 1,008 


Aggregate Funds anil Membership. 


The following statement shows the position of all Trade Unions for each 
of the last four years, as regards finances and membership :— 


190). 
Unions existent, end of year 166 
Total income ... £148,202 
Total expenditure £147,152 
Total assets £94,900 
Membership ... 127,402 
Income per member ... 238. 3d. 
Expenditure per member 23s. 1d. 
Amassed funds per member 14s, 11d. 


1910. 
174 


£129,754 
£123,794 
£98,758 
130,346 
19s. 1ld. 
19s. Od. 
15s. 2d. 


1911. 
191 


£163,448 
£146,959 
£114,687 
153,504 
21s. 3d. 
19s. 2d. 
14s, 11d. 


1912, 
209 


£199,157 
£173,474 
£151,543 
201,144 
19s. 9d. 
17s. 3d. 
15s. 1d. 


‘These Unions are classifiable in three groups according to their constitu- 
tion, viz., of employers, of employees, and a miscellaneous group of Labour 


Federations, and Eight-hour Demonstration Committees, 
The following table displays the relative posi- 


membership of individuals. 


tions of the three classes as at December, 1912 :— 


without any 


Number. Membership. Funds. 
Trade Unions, = & Aggregate. | § B : 
g/¢ SE acaregnte| per Union 
a g Males. |Females é2 
£ £ 
Employers 13 13 3,845 | 173 309 3,136 241 
Employees wie 190 | 186 | 180,671 | 6,455 | 1,060 | 138,638 745 
Other— n ; : 
Labour Federations ... ia, 3 3 8,451 | 2,817 
Kight-Hour Committees 3 3 “ 1,318 439 
Total 209 205° 194,516 | 6,628 981 | 151,543 739 
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._ The following statement gives a general view of the numerical strength of 


all Trade Unions in the last three years :— 


Membership. 1010. wi. i912. 
Less than.. 100 47. 54 49 
1O0O0andlessthan 500 65 63 V7 
500i, 1,000 22 24 23 
1,000 =, 1,500 | 12 15 15 
1,509, 2,000 |. 6 6 ll 
2,009, 3,000 | 2 9 8 
3,000 ~—s,, 4,090 2 2 4 
4,000° ., 5,000 2 I 3 
5,000. ,, 8,L00 2 4 5 
8,007 ,, 10,000 | 1; a ap 
10,000, 20,000 nd 1 2 
20,000, 25,000 me 1 1 
Exceeding 25,000 “ ] 1 3 si 
Not stated 12 9 li 
Total PA 174 WI 209 


Empiorers’ Uxyrons. 


For the thirteen employers’ unions hs reported, the finances for the 


year 1912 were:— 


Receipts. Expenditure, Assets. 

: £ . £- £ 
Contributions 6,225 | Leval Charges 279 | Cash—In Bank 914 
Interest 18 | Management & Other 6,041 Cash not bearing 1,219 
Other Leceipts 1,213 miter ene: 

Other Assets . 1,003 
Total... 7,456 | Total ... . 6329 Total ... _ 3,138 
I 


Arranged in: groups, according to industry, these unions reporting, and 
their funds and membership, were as follows :— 


Trade Membersbip. 
Group. Unions Assets. 
reporting. Males, Females. 
7 ro 
Builders and Contractors 3 1,286 260 
Farriers ra : Ss 1 64 342 tee 
Bakers, Butchers, sei Victuallers 3 978 1,396 173 
Carriers and Carters... 2 736 1,404 
Launderers... ve fs ] 49 4) 
Tug-owners 1 6 14 
Basket- workers Oo 2 1 ee 12 
Hairdressers and iohasdonints 1 17 376 
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‘EMPLOYEES’ UNIONS. * 
Development. 


Naturally, as regards numbers, membership, and funds, trade unions 
of employees constitute by far the strongest group. Though numbers of the 
early unions formed in New South Wales were branches of British or foreign 
organisations, for the most part unions were of local origin and independent 
governance. But as the conception of unionism has undergone radical 
revision in recent years, so has the constitution of unions been subject to 
alteration in the direction of replacement of isolation by solidarity. 
Throughout the first decade of registration, in fact practically till 1890, 
separate unions were constituted for the various branches of industries, and 
also for male and female workers in those branches. In the last ten years 
there has been apparent an effective movement towards consolidation of 
-allied interests, so that but few local unions retain their absolute autonomy, 
and the sphere of influence of most unions has extended throughout the 
‘State, or even outside it. Practically all unions, whether Local, State, or 
Federated, are affiliated with the Central Councils in Sydney, Newcastle, or 
Broken Hill. The movement towards consolidation received an added 
impetus during 1912 from the rearrangement of Wages and Industrial 
Boards under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, on the basis of craft 
unionism, thus making allied interests subject to the oversight of one chair- 
man. Necessarily this alteration is bound to accentuate the bias towards 
concentration. 


Finance and Membership. 


The financial operations of employees’ unions in groups, according to the 
elass of industry, are as follows for the year 1912:— 


. Receipta. : Expenditure. 
to = 
= ¥ . 
4 Benefits. g 
Industrial S £ | é » | 2. 
Classification. e| 3 | ae a poe 2 5S 
a 2 rd , a S. 5 8 . 
£) 2|8|/ 8/3] 8/2/88! Sle) &| fe )-2 
= Ss 3S 3 | , 3 
5/8 |/8/8 | 28 | 2] 24/5®/s|/& | S|] #*|.8 
T ; 
£ £ £ £ £\ £ £ £ & £ £ 
Building aid .. | 20 | 18,474] 190) 1,716] 15,880] 397) 368 17) 772! 1,554 287 8,671 10,512 
Pastoral, Agyicultura),| 4 | 14,631 T2l| 216) 14,968) 65) ..| .. 98] 93) 281] 16,067| 16,441 
Farming 
Mining, Quarrying, and | 23 49,930] 201] 2,495] 52,626|2,175 6,133| 7,412} 192 16,912) 1,770| 31,163 48,845 
lelng. 
Engineering and Metal | 16 | 19,264) 254| 4,382| 21,900| 458) 275) 941]2,389/ 4,053) 1,979] 13,862) 19,£99 
Working. 
Clothinz, Boots, Hats 7) 3,182; 29) 335) 3,546) .. 3 ee Se 3 316} 2,292) 2,611 
Pring. Bookbinding,| 7 | 4,727) 78) 496) 5,251! 164) -. 36) 627; 827 192} 3,172) 4,191 
. 1 
Food and Drink -./ 22) 9,048 79) 1,224) 10,818) 72) 71 oie 187) 280] 1,301] 8,260) 9,841 
Manufacturing, n.e.i... | 24 | 10,872; 208) 717] 11,792) 191) 130 88) 235 _ _ 808) 7,198 8,600 
Raflways & Tramways! 8 17,033| 191 2,705| 19,879] 91) .. a 37%} 469] 1,518) 12,793] 14,768 
“Other Land Transpart| 8 | 2,563) 23) 376) 2,960) .. | 77 in 5 82 S41! 2,198) 2,519 
Bhi in and Wharf] 14 | 26,092) 108/ 156] 16,356] 150] .. 150} 2,769! 11,743] 14,662 
our. 
Clerical. Arvistic,| 5 775| 99 874)... ae oF . “id 88) € 694 
Teaching. | 
Domestic, Hotel ../ 5] 2,142) 26) 1,060] 3,228) 35! .. |. 13) 48) 102, 2,638] 2,788 
Miscellaneous. .. ..| 23] 7,908: 74) 312) 8,292) 76| 427) .. al 28 531 550, 6,122] 7,203 
Totat ..—_.. |t86 |L71,656 1,575 14,939 187,470]3, 869 |7,484| 8,444|4,797 24,594| 19,147) 126,833] 163,674 
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The accumulated funds and the membership at December, 1912, are shown 
in the following table, which also discloses the relativity of expenditures for 
benefits and for legal charges to total expenditures :— 


. Percenta cof |S a4 
ee Membership. ag Expenditure as 
Industrial Classification. . Funds. 4 a absorbed in— | 2 & 8 
5 oom 
Males, |Feinales.| Total. é Benefits charges} 8 gs 
£ a. dL. 

Building... 17,238) 16,935)... 16,93520 4 | 14°78) 2°73) 8-59 

_ Pastoral, Agricultural, A | or "7 - 
Farming 7 13,891) 21,496)... 21,496)12 11 57 | 1°70 | 10°91 
a ee and! 39.9131 95,761... | 25,761123 11 | 32'58| 3-62) 13-06 
ene ones, nt Metall) 13,099) 13,855| ... | 13,255|19 0 | 2039] 9-95] 6-73 
Clothing, Boots, Hats... 4,062; 3,591) 1,846) 5,437,14 11 1111230] 2-76 
Printing, Ped pane: &e...| 9,172) 2.958) 261) 3219/57 0 )19°73| 4°58| 1°64 
Food and Drink .. | 7,480 10,613) 394] 11,007|18 7 | 2°85| 13-22] 5:58 
Manwfacturing, n.e.i. ...| 12,958, 12,099! 1,406) 13,505/19 2; 6°91) 9°40) 6°85 
Railways and Tramways ...| 13,061] 36,239 ang 36,239| 7 2) 3:13] 10°25 | 18°38 
Other Land Transport ...|_ 1,682) 5,544)... 5,544) 6 1 | 3:26) 9°57] 2°81 
Shipping and Wharf Labour| 6, 7929 17,960)... 17,960) G6 11 | 1°02| 18-89] 9-11 
Clerical, Artistic, Teaching} 1,145) 1,855 914] 207211 1 | 5°48] 1:05 
Domestic, Hotel... net 1,960 3,281 1,097] 4,378] 8 11 | 1°72! 366] 2-22 
Miscellaneous ef ...| 5,85} 19081] 1,237.) 20,318] 5 9 | 7°37| 7-64! 10°31 
Total... nes .. 188,633 190,671 6,455 (197,126 14 1 15-04 | 7:43 /100°00 


The strongest unions financially are those connected w:th the printing and 
bookbinding trades. Next in order of importance, measured by accumulated 
assets per capita of membership, are -the mining and building groups.’ In 
all three of the transport groups the accumulated assets are very low. 
Taking the four more or less definitely defined branches of manufacturing 
industry as a whole, the funds accumulated represent 20s. 4d. per head of 
membership, the expenditure for benefits and legal charges represent respec- 
tively 6-8 per cent. and 10-4 per cent. of total expenditure; and the com- 
bined membership is 16-8 per cent. of the total union membership. This 
group includes 3,907 female membcrs, being 60-5 per cent. of ss total 
female membcrship. 


The relation of the expenditures for benefits, and for legal charges, to the 
total expenditure, discloses some interesting variations, e¢.g., the expenditure 
on benefits rises to almost one-third the total expenditure in the mining and 
smelting group, and falls as low ag -37 per cent. in the rural industries group, 
while on the average it represents 15-04 per cent of the total. Legal charges, 
including expenditure in connection with wages boards, &ec., rise to 18-89 
per cent. of total expenditure in the shipping and sea transport group, and 
fall to 1-70 per cent. in the rural group, the average being 7-48 per cent. for 
all groups. 


As regards expenditures for benefits, the inner outlay is for unemploy- 
ment benefit, and practically the whole amount was expended by the Unions 
in two groups, viz., mining, quarrying, &c., and engineering and metal 
working. The relativity of Trade Union records to the broad question of 
unemployment is discussed later. 

Concerning costs of management, no general conclusions can be derived, 
as expenditure under this head is not dissociated in the tabulations from 
incidental or miscellaneous expenditures. 
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Trade Unions of employees embrace all types of occupations, and the 
majority ‘of wage-carners, the impetus towards organisation. being derived 
immediately from the necessity of establishing the status of the Union as 
an industrial body. 


The most noticeable features of their recent development are the exten- 
sion of organisation to embrace more particularly the trades in which 
women workers are numerous, and the consolidation of branches of 
industries. : 


Consolidation. 


The numerical strength of employees’ unions in 1912 is displayed in the 
following statement :— 


Membership. Unions, Membership. Tniona, 

Exceeding 20,000 1 Exceeding 1,000 3 

» 10,000 2 7 500 23 

” 5,000 5 33 100 71 

” 4,000 3 Less than 100 44 

or 3,000 4 Not stated ae 5 

” 2,000 8 

” 1,500 1] Total ae 180 


During recent years considerable progress has been made in the direction 
of closer unionism of subsidiary or allied industries; various conferences 
were held with the object of promoting uniformity of trade conditions and 
of wages throughout Australia. 


Organisation of Women Workers. 


At the end of 1912 women unionists numbered 6,455, and represented 3-27 
per cent. of the total membership. Jn industrial groups the women union- 
ists were distributed as follows :— 


Membership. Percentage of Total. 
Group. 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females. 
Clothing ... er es «| 3,591 | 1,846 | 5,437 1°82 “94 
Printing ... me =i | 2,958 | 261 | 3,219 1°50 13 
Food and Drink oe | 10,613 394 | 11,007 5°38 “19 
Manufacturing ... es ».-| 12,089 1,406 | 13,505 614 “71 
Professional _.... tee ..| 1,858 | 214 2,072 94 el 
Domestic and Hotel... ..... 3,281} 1,097 | 4,378] 1:66 | -56 
Shops and stores ae. oee] 6,929 419 6,348 3°01 21 
Watchmen, ieee: | 
Cleanera aie, sé ee 719 | 649 1,268 ‘37 28 
Hospitals, &. ... 0. | 298 269 562 15 14 
Other Groups... aie ...| 149,330 ae 149,330 | 75°76 
Total ... bas ...| 190,671 6,455 | 197,126 | 96°73 3:27 
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Lasour FEperatrons, .&c.. 


The smallest group includes the Labour Federations and Fight-Hour 
Demonstration Committees, the financial operations of ‘which for the year’ 
1912 are summarised as follows :— : 


" Receipts. a3 Assets. 
74 eo 
STs ae 
Group. & 3 £ . Ep | 
Sg| 8 | 38 | ¢ /#8s| 418] ¥ 
a} eee | 2 ae?] 8 | 3 |e 
£ £ £ £ ie £- £ £.. 4 
Labour Federations ud o-.| 1,357 1 184:| 1,542] 1,297] 366 | 8,085 | 8,451 
Eight-hour Committees... ual a) 13 | 2,661 | 2,689 | 2,283 | 1,274 44 | 1,318 


Local unions are affiliated with the Labour Federations, which have their 
headquarters at Sydney, Newcastle, and Broken Hill—the three reel 
industrial centres of New South Wales. 


CoMMONWEALTH INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION OPERATIONS. 


The legislation of the Commonwealth Parliament relating to arbitration 
is embodied in the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1904, 
1909, 1910, and 1911, and the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1911. These 
Acts are both mediatory and regulative. The former constitutes an Indus- 
trial authority which, in ‘the matter of intervention in Industrial Disputes, 
has jurisdiction only when such disputes extend beyond the limits of 
a single State. Organisations, whether of employers or of employees, 
must, to qualify for registration, represent, as the minimum, 100 employees. 
Stringent provisions of the Act applying to registered organisations abso- 
lutely prohibit the use of funds for political purposes, and participation in 
strikes or lockouts. 


State [NTERVENTION IN INDUSTRY. 


The year 1851 marks the starting point in the history of industrial develop- 
ment in New South Wales. Till that time Australia seemed destined. to 
rank as.a-purely pastoral country, distance from the world’s markets and 
sparseness of population militating against progress in agriculture or other 
forms of production. The period immediately: preceding the discovery of 
payable gold deposits was marked by over-speculation in land, culminating 
in acute financial distress in 1842; and subsequently there occurred an 
appreciable fall in wages. During 1849, the labour market. in Sydney, where 
the conditions prevailing throughout the country were duly reflected, was 
telieved of a proportion ofits surplus labour by the commencement of emi- 
gration to California consequent upon gold discoveries there. In 1851,:the 
discovery of gold in payable quantities in New South Wales occurred oppor- 
tunely to relieve the still prevailing depression; and from 1851 to 1858 the 
attention of the population was directed chiefly to gold-seeking. The dis- 
coveries and developments of this period have been far-reaching in their 
economic effects upon standards of living, prices of commodities and of 
labour, expansion of industry, extension of means of..communication, distri- 
bution of population, and particularly upon the direction of immigration. ° 
Between 1859 and 1862 a degree of stability in industry was evolved, though 
the period was essentially one of transition, characterised by decreasing 
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gold-winnings, with a corresponding diminution in the earnings of working 
miners. Naturally, many gold-seekers were diverted to other pursuits. The 
Land Act of 1861 helped materially in the renewal of activity in agrarian 
pursuits; and the history of the last half-century is written in the fainly 
steady and consistent development of a varied industrial life, though marked 
by vicissitudes of season and by variations in policy and procedure con- 
sequent upon the necessarily experimental nature of much legislation. 


A landmark ‘in this half-century is the critical period which closed’ with 
financial distress in 18938. Considerable expenditure of public moneys and 
a vigorous policy of immigration combined to attract population to New 
South Wales, and with the curtailment or cessation of expenditure on public 
works, the story of fifty years before repeated itself:in a labour market again 
congested. The year 1885 witnessed the attainment of the highest point in 
a scale ef wages which had improved steadily for some fifteen years; and in 
1886, coincidently with the restriction in public and private ‘business, came 
a fall in prices of commodities and a more or less general reduction in 
wage standards. 


In the six years, 1886-1892, strikes and trade disputes were common 
occurrences, not merely in New South Wales, but throughout Australia, 
and thenceforward strikes figure more or less prominently in the industrial 
history of the State. 


The more important of the early dislocations are remarkable for their 
spread and duration. In 1886-7 collieries in the southern district were idle 
for nearly twelve months as the result of disputes and strikes. In 1888 coal- 
miners in the northern mining district were on strike for several months. 
In 1888-9 the completion of various publie works released some 12,000 men, 
mainly unskilled labourers, from the ranks of industry. In 1890 the mari- 
time and the pastoral industries were in upheaval; and in 1892 silver mines 
at Broken Hill were idle for nearly three months in consequence of strikes. 
The year 1895 represents the turning point. The wage rate, which may be 
taken as the industrial barometer, and which for ten years previously had 
been low and variable, evidenced a degree of stability, and since that date 
no extraordinary fluctuations have been apparent, but the wage standard has 
been improved consistently. 


The complications affecting the industrial community between 1886 and 
1896 are reflected in the Statute Laws of New South Wales, particularly 
as relating to the regulation of industry. Various Bills were prepared, 
and one introduced in the Legislature, proposing intervention between 
employers and employees. In 1890 the Census and Industrial Returns Act 
empowered the Government Statistician to report upon the conditions 
prevailing in the factories within the State; but in spite of an aceumu- 
lation of evidence as to the urgent neeessity for regulative supervision, — 
legislative action was deferred till 1896, when the Factories and Shops Act 
was passed, following the lead of the Victorian Act of 1885. In December, 
1899, as a corollary to the regulation of the nanufacturing industry, regula- 
tion of shops, in regard to hours during which goods might be sold, was 
initiated by the Early Closing Act, 1899, 


Coincidently with these efforts to regulate the conditions prevailing in 
manufacturing and retail establishments, attention was given to the problem 
of regulating the relations between employers and enmployees generally, so 
as to obviate dislocations of mdustry. In 1882 a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament for the establishment of a council eompesed of members of 
Employers’ Unions and of the Trades and Labour Couneil, to provide for 
conciliation on the lines adopted in Franee, but the Bill was shelved. 
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In 1887 a scheme, based upon English precedent, was drawn up by a, joint 
committee of the Employers’ Union and of the Trades and Labour Council, 
but was rejected. In the same year a Trades Conciliation Bill was intro- 
duced in the Legislature, the machinery projected following the lines of the 
voluntary conciliation which had for some years proved satisfactory in the 
building trade. This measure also failed to become law; but Parliamentary 
attention was focussed on the subject of mediation in industrial disputes, 
and during the last twenty years the Parliament of New South Wales has 
given much attention to legislation having for its object the improvement 
of the industrial conditions of the people generally, and involving par- 
ticularly the settlement of trade disputes and regulation of the hours of 
employment and rates of wages. 


The legislation enacted in this State has been of an experimental nature, 
subject to modification in the light of experience gained, and of the 
exigencies of ‘time and the ever-changing conditions of an advancing civili- 
sation, involving new conditions of labour and new methods of production 
and distribution. 


MeEp1aTory LEGISLATION. 
1. Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The effective history of mediatory legislation dates from 1890, when a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed, following on the maritime 
strike in that year, to investigate the causes of industrial disputes and to 
indicate means for their prevention. A result of this Commission was 
the Trades Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1892. As the 
preamble of the Act declares, the establishment of Councils of Conciliation 
‘and of Arbitration for the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees should conduce to the cultivation and maintenance of better 
relations, and of more active sympathy, between employers and their 
employees, and be of great benefit in the public interest by providing simple 
methods for the prevention of strikes and disputes, through which industrial 
operations are liable to serious and lasting injury, against the welfare and 
peaceful government of the country. 


The Act was intended to be operative for four years from 31st March, 
1892; its initiation was facilitated by the progress made by trade unionism, 
both in the way of organisation of trades and by securing direct representa- 
tion in Parliament. 


Councils of Conciliation and of Arbitration were established, to which 
applications were referable from employers and employees regarding 
disputes or claims. Pending the division of the State into industrial 
districts, a general Council of Conciliation was projected, to be com- 
posed of twelve to eighteen representatives elected by employers and em- 
ployees. The district councils were to be elected for two-year terms, and to 
be composed of two representatives of employees registered under the Trade 
Union Act, and two of registered employers’ associations. Apart from the 
ordinary Councils of Conciliation, special conciliators might be appointed by 
the parties to a dispute. Then, supplementary to the Councils of Conciliation, 
there was a Council of Arbitration elected for a similar term of two years, 
but composed of three members, being representatives selected by employers 
and by employees, with a third chosen by mutual agreement of the first two. 
To this council matters might be referred after failure of the Council of 

- Conciliation, or directly, and the Council of Conciliation might sit as asses- 
sors to the Council of Arbitration, if the parties so agreed. The latter 
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council sat as an open court, and was guided by the principles of equity and 
good conscience. Representation by attorney was not permissible, but the 
council had full power to summon witnesses, and to enter upon premises for 
inspection. Awards, which had to be issued within one month of conclusion 
of sittings, were enforceable by legal process only by prior agreement of the 
parties, but the claims were made to deal with. matters of wages, workman- 


ship, conditions of work, quality of food supplied to employees, and sani- 
tation of workshops. 


As this Act did not compel either party to a dispute to submit its case to 
the Council of Arbitration and Conciliation, nor to abide by any award made 
in a case submitted, it proved ineffective. From the date of appoint- 
ment of the two councils to the end of 1894 only one case for conciliation 
and one for arbitration were taken. Negotiations in other cases were 
unsuccessful. The Parliamentary vote for administration lapsed on 31st 
December, 1894; and though the Act remained in force till 31st March, 1896, 
its machinery having broken dow, it was inoperative. During this period, 
however, the first regulative legislation in regard to factories and shops was 
passed, viz., the Factories and Shops Act, 1896. 


The Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1899, aimed at the prevention, 
as well as the settlement, of trade disputes; it authorised the Minister, in 
cases where a disagreement was pending, or probable, between an employer and 
employees, to direct inquiry into the causes and circumstances of the differ- 
ence, and to take steps to enable the parties to meet together under the 
presidency of a chairman mutually selected, with a view to an amicable 
settlement. In the event of failure, the Minister could direct a public 
inquiry into the causes of the différence, and on the application of either 
employers or employees, or of both, could appoint a board of conciliation. 
‘On the application of both parties an arbitrator could be appointed, but 
parties to a dispute were not compelled to submit their cases, and to remedy 
the imperfections disclosed further legislation was enacted. 


These initiatory enactments were aimed at the elimination of the strike 
as an instrument in the settlement of industrial disputes, or at least at 
minimising the disastrous consequences to which the community becomes 
liable. Contemporary with these mediatory measures legislation was 
originated in Victoria to deal with sweated industries, and to determine 
fair wage rates generally. Subsequent legislation in this State associated 
these two ideals by embodying in a specific enactment the combined objec- 
tive, the prevention of strikes and lock-outs, and the assessment of fair 
wages and working conditions. 


Tl.— Arbitration. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, provided for the registration and. 
incorporation of industrial unions and the making and enforcing of indus- 
trial agreements; constituted a Court of Arbitration for the hearing and 
determination of industrial disputes and matters referred to it; defined the 
jurisdiction, powers, and procedure of such Court, and provided for the 
enforcement of its awards and orders. This Act remained in force until the 
30th June, 1908; but in the year 1905 it was so extended by the Industrial 
Arbitration (Temporary Court) Act that if the Registrar, or in cases of 
appeal the Court, were satisfied that compliance had been made with the 
Act, there could be registered, as an industrial union, any person or associa- 
tion of persons, or ary incorporated company or any association of incor- 
porated companies, employing on an average, taken per month, not less than 
fifty employees; and any trade union or association of trade unions. 
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An industrial union could make with another industrial union or with an 
employer, an agreement in writing relating to any industrial matter; 
- the Court had jurisdiction to hear and determine, according to equity and 
good conscience, industrial disputes and industrial matters referred to it, 
and to make orders or awards in pursuance of such hearing and determina- 
tion. An industrial dispute was defined to be a dispute in relation to indus- 
trial matters arising between an employer, or industrial union of em- 
ployers, and an industrial union of employees or a trade union, and included 
a dispute arising out of an industrial agreement. 


This Act, in providing for the prevention of strikes and lock-outs, made it 
a misdemeanour for any person who, before a reasonable time had elapsed 
for a reference to the Court of the matter in dispute, or while any proceed- 
ings were pending in the Court in relation to an industrial dispute, did any 
act. or thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike; or suspended or discon- 
tinued employment or work in any industry; or instigated to or aided in any 
of the abovementioned acts. . 


Industrial Unions. 


The following statement shows the membership of the unions, both of 
employers and employees, registered during the currency of the Act of 


1901 :— 


Membership of Uniors. 
Year. 
Entpioyess.. Emplorees, 

102 2,302 58, 203 
1903 2,916 63,510 
1964 3,204 71,031 
1905 3,343 78,665 
1906 3,172 85,199 
1907 3,229 96,581 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, was a tentative measure which was 
intended to remain in operation for seven years. Principally on account of 
the slowness of the Court in dealing with disputes, and the consequent con- 
gestion of cases, it was superseded, on its effluxion, by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1908. 


TI1.—Industrial Disputes and Wages Boards. 


In the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, the principal innovation lay in 
the extension of the definition of industrial disputes, so as to include con- 
sideration of conditions prevailing in industries in which no dispute existed 
technically. Under the Act of 1908, which represents the third stage in the 
development of an imdustrial code, a social ideal was definitely evolved that 
every normal individual is entitled to a reasonable standard of comfort 
consistent with the welfare of the community. 


All awards, orders, and directions of the Court of Arbitration, and all 
industrial agreements current and in force at the commencement of the 
Act, remained binding on the parties, and on the employers and employees 
oncerned, for the period fixed by the Court, or by. the award, or agreement, 
or where no period was fixed, for one year from 1st July, 1908. Any 
industrial agreement might be rescinded or varied in writing by the parties, 
-any such variation, if filed with Registrar, to be binding as part of the 
agreement. 
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Provision was made for the registration of trade, as industrial unions, and” 


the expiration of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, did not affect the 


incorporation of industrial unions registered under that Act, while any’ 


trade union registered under the Act might make a written agreement 
with an employer relating to any industrial matter. 


The Industrial Court consisted of a judge, sitting with assessors, when, 


necessary. 


A board could be constituted for an industry on application to the Indus- 
trial Court by— 
(a) an employer or employers of not less than twenty employees in. the 
same industry ; 


(D) a trade union registered under the Act having a membership of . 


not less than twenty employees in the same industry ;° 

(c) an industrial union whose members are such employers or 
employees; or 

(d) where there is no trade or industrial union of employees in an 
industry having membership and registered as aforesaid, or where 
such union fails to make application, then not less than twenty 
employees in such industry. : 

Each board eonsisted of a chairman and not less than two (nor more 


than four) other members as determined by the Industrial Court, one half 
of whom were employers and the other half employees at some time 


engaged in any industry or group of industries fur which the board was - 


constituted. Where the employers or employees consisted chiefly of women 
and girls, the Court could waive this qualification of quondam employment. 


A board with respect to the industry or group of industries for which it 
was constituted might— 

(a) decide all disputes ; 

(b) fix the lowest prices for piece-work, and the lowest rates of wages 
payable to employees; 

(c) fix the number of hours and the times to be worked in order to 
entitle employees to the wages so fixed; 

(d) fix the lowest rates including. allowances. as compensation for over- 
time and holidays and other special work; 


(e) fix the number or proportionate number: of apprentices and im- ° 


provers, and the lowest prices and rates payable to them, according 
to aga and experience; 


(/) appoint a tribunal, other than the board itself, for the granting of 


permits allowing aged, infirm, or slow workers, who are unable to 
earn the lowest rates of wages fixed. for other employees, to work at. 
the lowest rates fixed for aged, infirm, or slow workers, If no such 


tribunal is proyided by the board, the Registrar has jurisdiction , 


to grant such permits; 
(q) determine any industrial matter; 
(kh) rescind or vary any of its awards. 


At any time within one month after publication of an award by a board,’ 


any trade or industrial union or any person bound by the award could apply 


to the Industrial Court for leave to appeal to such Court. The Court alone ~ 


had power to rescind or vary any award or order made by it, or any award 
of a Board which had been amended by the Court, or any award of a 
Board which had been dissolved or was no longer in existence; but where 
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public interests were endangered, the Crown might intervene in proceed- 
ings, alld make any necessary representations; or, further, the Crown might 
at any time after the making of an award, apply for leave, and appeal to the 
Industrial Court. Under the Amending Act of 1910 proceedings for the 
enforcement of awards and penalties were made referable to a Magistrate’s 
Court, and in accordauce with this proviso the Industrial Registrar’s Court 
was constituted as a Court of Petty Sessions. 


IV. Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The laws in force in the first period of attempted legislative intervention 
in industrial difficulties, viz., the Trades Disputes Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1892, and the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1899, were based 
on the principle of voluntary couciliation as the most effective instrument 
in the adjustment of grievances. The latter Act was short-lived, being 
replaced by the Arbitration Act of 1901, which remained in force for seven 
years util 1908. From this Act the principle of pure conciliation was 
omitted, its ineffectiveness having been shown, primarily in the lack of a 
legal tribuual to enforce the findings of the Court. The basis of the rejec- 
tion of couciliation lay in the precedent established in New Zealand, where 
also its ineffectiveness was regarded as proven, and the principle was being 
abandoned in favour of arbitration. Into tie Act passed by the State 
Parliament in 1901 was introduced a principle quite new to the earlier arbi- 
tfation enactments, viz., the extension of the arbitration principle beyond 
the area of an existing dispute, to the regulation of wages and working 
conditions generally. 

On account of the large number of cases promptly cited before the Indus- 
trial Court, and the possibility of securing an injunction against the Court, 
there ensued a state of congestion ultimately culminating in considerable 
industrial unrest, when experience had a oBneyed the Act to be cumbered by 
technicalities. 


In the Industrial Disputes Act of 1908 an effort was made to combine the 
relatively, simple procedure of conciliation courts with the compulsory 
powers of the Arbitration Court as to enforcement of findings and awards, 
while still maintaining the machinery for regulating wages and working 
conditions in industry generally. But after some three years’ experience, 
adverse criticism was directed against this the fourth attempt at settlement 
of the industrial problem, the most serious objection being found in the 
multiplicity of boards and the danger of overlapping of awards, due to an 
entire absence of co-ordinating principles. 


Though no enactment made between 1892 and 1913 has been wholly 
effective, it is significant that the periods of industrial unrest have occurred 
precisely when there has been no machinery available for adjustment of 
difficulties or when the machinery available has demonstrated its ineffective- 
ness. Experience shows that many of these disturbances originated in small 
disputes, which were capable of peaceful settlement, if machinery for imine- 
diate inquiry had been available. In 1911-12, while the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1908, and its amendments, were still operative, provisional conciliatory 
machinery was established pending reconsideration by Parliament of the 
whole position as to mediatory and regulative legislation. 


The operations of this tribunal are shown subsequently in connection 
with the operation of conciliatory machinery. The results of this measure 
of intervention were deemed go satisfactory as to be worthy of permanence; 
and’ in the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, mediation is a prominent 
feature. 


EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, “QO%3 


Costs or INTERVENTION. 


The cost of State intervention between employers and employees is con- 
siderable. The several systems established by legislation, in respect of all 
features of administration have resulted in aggregate expenditures, as 
follows :— 


TOor Bs unded Expenditure. ie Hook Expenditure, ter lees Expenditure. 
He 
£ £ £ 
1902 1,625 1906 5,476 1910 13,367 
1903 ° 4,134 1907 5,056 1911 13,507 
1904 5,919 1908 5,750 ; 1912 16,254 
1995 5,240 1909 7,927 1913 21,210 


*Six months. 


Cost of Industrial Boards. 


The expenditure for Industrial Boards, apart from administration, for - 
years ended 30th June, has been as follows:—1909, £3,498; 1910, £9,663 ; 
:1911; £8,795; 1912, £11,264; 1913, £13,635. 

Fees, in addition to fares, payable to members of Boards and Committees, 
as determined by Regulation of 28rd October, 1912, are as follows :-— 

Chairman—£1 per hour for the aggregate of hours oceupied by sittings of the Board. 


eas 8d. per hour a0e the aggregate of hours occupied by sittings of the 
oard 


’ When his place of -residence is so situated that he cannot reasonably return home at 
night from the place of meeting— 


Chairman, at the daily rate of 17s. 6d. ; minimum payment, 10s. 
Member at the daily rate of 12s. 6d. ; minimum payment, 7s. 64. 


Sussistinc LecIsLaTion. 


The subsisting legislation of the State for the constitution of industrial 
tribunals is comprised in two enactments, the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
1912, and the Clerical Workers Act, 1910; in intimate relationship with 
these Acts, as constituting arbitral tribunals, is the Gas Act, 1912, providing 
for regulation of a specific industry. 


Industrial Arbitration, 


The principal points of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, relate. to the 
operations of Industrial Boards, &c.; but for the clear understanding of. the 
details which follow, it.is necessary to review the most important innova- 
tions. Provision is made for the registration of industrial unions of. em- 
ployers and employees, and also. for the cancellation of registration by 
request, or by determination of the Court. Unions of employees may make 
industrial agreements with employers, or with any other industrial union, 
such agreements to be filed, and binding for five years. 


In the constitution of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, as a superiof 
Court, and Court of Record, governed in procedure and decisions by the rules 
of equity and good conscience, provision was made for the appointment of an 
additional Judge or of a deputy, and for the constitution of Industrial 
Boards, of two of fouf members equally representing employers and em- 
ployees, with a Chairman appointed by the Minister. The Court <is 
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empowered to recommend. “such .transposition, division, combination, re- 
arrangement, or regrouping of ” scheduled industries as may be. desirable, 
and “phere question arises as to the demarcation of callings, may constitute a 
} special board to determine such question The maximum tenure of-office by 
‘Board: mentbers is three~years. ‘“Ooncerning the jurisdiction and procedure 
of Boards and of the Court, details are given hereafter. Where public 
interests are, or would he, likely to.be affected, the Crown.may intervene in 
proceedings before a Board or the Court, or appeal from an award of a 
“Board, and-make such representation as may appear necessary. to safeguard 
the public ‘interests. 


In the enforcement éf awards and (itete: “any property of a union, 
whether in:the hands of trustees or:not, shall be available to answer any 
.sueh order.” 

‘Appeal from the Registrar or an Industrial Magistrate lies to the Court, 

-any: décision of the Court to be-final. 
._. Penalties: imposed are recoverable in courts of summary jurisdiction, and 
are payable to the public revenue. 


Pr Clerical! Workess: 


rar :Gomplementany to the! Industrial: Disputes. Act, 1908, ae its ‘aienninente: 
“the ‘Clerical Workers ‘Act, 1910, was.passed to enable the. ‘constitution ‘of -a 
tribunal to fix.a.minimum «wage -for persons: engaged .in élerical- work, as 
. “difficulty was-experienced i in applying the-maéhinery .of -the Industrial :Dis- 
putes Act as‘ to’ Wages Board to wotk of this nature, which, moreover, was 
ale an ‘industry or calling scheduled under the Act. ‘The! Clerical Workers 

‘ct’ provides that, on'application to the Industrial Court by any employer 
pf not Jess than ten clerks, or’ by. not less than ten clerks in the:same or 

similar employment, the Court may— 
(1) Fix:the minimum wages and rates for overtime payable to clerks, 
such mininium to’ be a real minimum, based on the wage which, in the 
Court’s opinion, should be paid to 
(co) The lowest gradé of efficient clerical labour, if it does not classify 
flu. such; labonr'xor 
ra (b) The lewest-grade of efficient ‘labour in each class, ‘if it. classifies 
ss 4, ,sueh labour. 
tw! Phe classification i¢ determinable by age, experience, qualification, natwre 
-of employment, or in any other way praetieal, expedient, -and-fust. 

(2) Provide specially for aged, infirm, or slow workers. 

The provisions of the Industridl Disputes ‘Act, 1908, were applicable for 
ekhesmaking and enforcing of awards, vwhich «would che : binding ‘fer ae 
gyears. - 

-.“Notribunal ‘bas - been ‘constituted under this Act, »whith -remains ane 
‘méntary to the ‘Industrial ‘Arbitration ‘Act, 19£2 ;-ner*have-any. proceddings 
‘whatever been taken under ‘its provisions. 


wee 


ait’ Boba _ Bas. Triasstrn. 

os ibhe -Gas .Aet," A912; 8 Snail (to, prageribe * slapideiie' caf ‘Hnminating 
ee purity, sand ‘pressure ‘for .gas,. and tto : megulate sthe :prieq of .gas and 
tbe operations of suppliers.. In-regulaiing:the price of, the:cammodity, the 
Frpeujative ‘authority: must allow: for:variations ‘jn«cest of protiaction, due to 
-pl4exations in ilabeur: ana ere: TEATS, TAGE | “by baiaae af a‘cen- 
astituted trimmal, 2k. 


I as jee. 3 te ar Pe Co ag 
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EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL ARBITEATION, ors 


i JURISDICTION. AND PROGEDUBE. OF Bavonirive TRIBUNALS. eee 
Development of Jurisdiction. see 


The Industrial Arbittation. Act, 1901, aimed’ at’ the determination of* dis-+ 
putes. referred ‘to. it-rather than at; the’ coast EAGAN of, a-regulative tribunal. 
The jurisdiction: of; the: Gourt: of. Arbitration extended: to all. industries 
except: domestic. service, and’ its. awards: applied without limitation: of? areas: 
throughout the State... el 6 


The Thdistrial’ Disputes: A’ct, 1908, aimed: at: the gueadtcton of Wages 
Boards to determine. the. conditions: which: should. govern. employment in, 
specified. industries:. Boards. could be: constituted for industries: or 
occupations or local sections of industries'‘or for any: division or combination 
of employees in industries as-might be judged. expediént: by the Court: © Th 
practice,. boards: were. constituted for. industries,, but employees were asso- 
ciated according. to- trades; to. materialsi worked: in, or. to goods made, with 
the result: that there were:boards-for trades; for’ business; and for industries 
or associations of trade—all with exemptions for. certain classes of em~. 
ployees or employers. fe : 


Under’ the Industrial. Arbitration Act, 1912, the powers of the-Court’ and¥ 
of its. subsidiary: tribunals: are not. limited to. the: relationships of employ- - 
ment. the: range’ of. industries and callings is defined by schedule, and” 
boards may be: constituted: for any: industry or calling or for division or- 
combination. in. such. industry or .calling, In practice, old boards have - 
been re-established so far: as.is consistent’ with the conditions of the Act. 
Thus a material distinction: between the Wages Board system as operative 
under the Industrial Disputes Acts, 1908-1910, and’ the: Industrial Boards, 
provided’ under: the Industrial! Arbitration Act; 1912,,lies in the grouping 
of. allied. industries. under. one: chairman, and.in the arrangement of such 
boards: more upon: the basis of craft or calling than of industry, the 
ultimate aim being the’ maintenance’ of ‘some twenty-eight subsidiary: 
Arbitration Courts, each. having. power. to deal with. a. group of allied 
industries;. but: subject: to: the: general. control: of the: Court of Industrial 
Arbitration, which in its-supreme direetion will co-ordinate the work of the- 
MHNOT gourts.. )- 


Industries and Callings. a 
Sthedule I. 


The following:extended form’ of the Schedules T and II-to the Act displays. 
the method of‘grouping.of‘industries and: callings, as ‘at’the:end of 1912. The- 
first schedule covers the majority of industries;.and:is. capable of extension 
from time to time to. meet the requirements of advancing opinions. The 
additions made to the original schedule 1, published in July, 1912, are indi-° 
cated’ in heavy type:— é 


Designation of Group, Ieduevries and Callings: vo Libsiof 


..| Carpenters, Joiners; stonemasons, bricklayers, slaters, tiléts, 
shinglers;. phisterers; ganiry and. crane: men, painters, paper-- 
hangers; decorators; signwriters; pluntbers, gasfitters, builders’ 
labourers; and? ail‘ other employees: engaged in the erection, 
slteration,.ordentolition of: buildings; monumental masons and 
assistants;. masble: arid slate’ workera;. teckpointers, tle-layers, 
stonsemachinists and all other:employees’ engaged in ‘the prepara- 
tlon of stone for use in the ereetionof bafdings. 


Building trades 


gr 
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Designation of Group. 


Industries and Caliings. 


Glothing trades 


Goal-mining (North) 
Coal-mining (South) 
Coal ~ and _— shale 
‘mining (West). 


Domestic . 


Engine-drivers 
Gas-makers ... 


Food supply and dis- 
tribution (No. 1). 


Bod supply and dis- 
tribution (No. 2). 


Furniture trades... 


‘Government Rail- 


ways. 


‘Government Tram- 
ways. 
Government 


_em- 
ployees. . 


..| Tailors, tailoresees, machinists, cutters and: trimmers, pressers, 


brushers, folders, and examiners, felt and straw hat makers, 
textile workers, and all other persons engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing, felt and straw hats, and textile goods. 

Coal-miners, wheelers, surface hands, and other persons employed 
in or about coa!-mines north of Sydney. 

Coal-miners, wheelers, surface hands, and other persons employed 
in or about coal-mines in the Metropolitan and the South Coast 
Districts. 

Coal-miners and shale-miners, wheelers, surface hands, and other 
persons eniployed in and about coal and shale mines west of 
Sydney. 

Hotel, club, restaurant, caterer, tea-shop, boarding-house, and 
oyster-shop employees, hairdressers, barbers, wig-makers, laundry 
employees, hospital nurses, and attendants, ambulance employees; 
employees of insane asylums and public charitable institutions, 
billiard-markers, medical school laboratory and microbiology 
department attendants. 


..| Shore engine-drivers, firemen, greasers, trimmers, cleaners, and 


pumpers. 


..| All persons employed in the making, distribution, supply and 


lighting of gas, or the reading of gas meters. 

Bakers and assistants, bread-carters, pastrycooks, employees in 
biscuit and cake factories, confectioners ; butchers employed in 
shops, factories, slaughter-houses, and meat-preserving works, 
including carters ; fruit preparers and canners and jam faetory 
employees ; candied-peel makers, employees in meat-preserving 
works, poulterers, and assistants; and yardmen, grooms, carters 
and labourers employed in connection with any such callings. 

Milk and ice carters, milk weighers and receivers, aerated water, 
cordial, and beverage makers, brewery employees, malt-house 
and distillery employees, bottlers, washers, wine and_ spirit 
store employees, ice manufacturers, cold-storage employees, 
freezing and cooling chamber employees; persons engaged 
throughout the State of New South Wales in the manufacture of 
butterine and margarine and in butter, cheese, and bacon factories, 
and persons employed in the milk industry in the county of 
Cumberland, including employees of dairymen and milk vendors; 
grooms, labourers, and carters employed in connection with any 
such callings. . ; ; 

Cabinetmakers, wood-turners, french-polishers, upholsterers, chatr- 
makers, klindmakers, mattress-makers, wire-mattress makers, 
picture-frame makers, carpet-planners, broom-makers, brush- 
makers, glass-workers, sawmill and timber yard employees, 
wood machinists, coopers; wicker, pith-cane and bamboo 
workers ; Wood-carvers, planoforte makers, billiard-table makers, 


. loose cover cutters, carpet-cutters and fixers, and box and case - 


makers, employees in box and case factories, and sawyers Where- 
ever employed; and yardmen, carters, grooms, and labourers 
employed in connection with any such callings. _ 

The employees of the Chief Commissioner of Railways and Tram- 
ways engaged on and in connection with the railways of the 

tate. 

The employees of the Chief Commissioner of Railways and Tram- 
hai employed on and in connection with the tramways of the 

tate. 

The employees of the Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners, The 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, The 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board, and Fire 
Brigade employees, and all employees on Government dredges ; 
assistants and attendants in the microbiological and other public 
bureaux of scientific investigation and research; nurses, attend- 
ants, and other employees in industriai homes, hospitals for the 

: inflrm,-for the‘sick, and for: the-insane; health and sanitary 


 fuspectors. 
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Designation of Group. 


eerie 


Industries and Callings. 


Iron and ship build- 


ing trades. 


Leather trades 


Labourers ,., 


Manufacturing 
(No. 1). 


Manufacturing 
(No. 2) 


. 


Engineers, smiths, boilermakers, iron-ship builders, angle-iron 
smiths, fitters, turners, pattern- -makers, ironmoulders, black- 
ainiths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, sheet-iron workers, makers of 
gas-meters, makers, repairers, and fitters of cycles and motor 
cycles, makers, fitters, repairers, and installers of electrical 
apparatus aud’ installations, aud persons employed in the 
maintenance of electrical apparatus and installations or in 
running electrical plant, engine-drivers, firemen, greasers, 
trimmers, cleaners and pumpers employed on land, ship and 
boat builders, and ship painters and dockers, farriers, " employees 
engaged in the manufacture of iron or steel, wire-uetting 
makers, wlire-workers, wire-fence, nail and tubular gate makers, 
lron-pipe makers, moulders, grinders, dressers, and polishers of any 
metal, and brassfinishers, canister makers, metal-cefling em- 
ployees and sheet-metal fixers; employees engaged in the 
manufacture of metallic bedsteads, metallic cots, metallle chair- 
beds, and metal parts of perambulators, waggon and carriage 
makers and repairers, agricultural and pastoral implements, 
and machinery makers and repairers, stove, oven and grate 
makers and repairers, and piano-frame makers, ship joiners, 
and ship carpenters, and all other persons engaged in the iron 
and shilp-building trades ; and all labourers and assistants 
employed in connection with any such callings. 


Boot, shoe, and slipper makers, coachmakers, coachpainters, coach- 
trimmers, and wheelwrights, saddle, harness, portmanteau, and 
bag makers, leather makers, tanners and curriers, fellmongers, 
wool- classers, wool and basil workers, leather dressers, and boot, 
shoe, and slipper repairers ; and all labourers and assistants 
employed in connection with any such callings. 


.| Persons engaged in the construction of railways, tramways, roads, 


bridges, and water conservation and irrigation works, cement 
makers, concrete workers, rock-choppers, plate-layers, hammer 
and drill men, timberers, pipe-layers, manhole builders, tool- 
sharpeners, navvies with or without horses and drays, gangers, 
employees of shires or municipal councils, and of the City 
Council, timber-getters and carters; persons engaged in the 
demolition of buildings, sewer miners, lime burners and makers, 
surveyors’ labourers; and all labourers and assistants employed 
in connection with any such callings. 


Brick, tile, pipe, pottery, terra-cotta, and chinaware makers and 
carters, tobacco, cigar, and cigarette makers and employees, 
bag and sack makers, boiling-down employees, bone-millers and 
manure makers, makers of kerosene, naphtha, and benzine, or 
any other shale products, all persons engaged in or in connectlon 
with the manufacture and repalr of rubber goods, sail, tent, and 
tarpaulin and canvas makers; and all labourers and assistants 
employed in connection with any such callings. 


Cardboard box makers, grain, starch, and mill employees, condi- 
nient makers, tea, starch, pickles, and condiment packers, soap 
and candle makers, jewellery manufacturers and jewellers, 
electroplaters, goldsmiths, silversmiths, gilders, chasers, en- 
gravers, lapldaries, persons engaged in the manufacture or repair 
of watches, clocks, electroplate ware, spectacles, optician em- 
ployees (mechanical), metal badge workers, wholesale drug 
factories’ employees, coffee and other mill employees, persons em- 
ployed in or in connection with the manufacture and refining of 
sugar, and in all the products of sugar-cane; andall labourers and 
assistants employed in connection with any such callings. 


Metalliferous Mining} Miners and all persons engaged in and about the mines and 


Meals Hill). 


quarries and ore smelting, refining, treatment, and reduction 
works of Broken Hill. 
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Designation of Group. | Industries and Callings. 


} 


Metalliferous Mining| Metalliferous miners, limestone miners, quarrymen, and all persons 

(General). ' engaged in and about metalliferous. and limestone mines, 
quarries, mining dredges, or sluiciug processes, ore smelting and 
refining treatment and reduction works, employees engaged 
in or in connection with mining for minerals other than coal or 
shale, and all persons engaged in and about diamond and gem-~- 
bearing mines. 


Pastoral and rural | Wool-classers in charge of wool-rooms in shearing-sheds, or in 
workers, charge of both wool-rooms and shearing-boards in shearing- 
| sheds, shearers, shearing-shed employees, shearers’ cooks, wool- 

| pressers, rouseabouts. 
Printing trades —.... Compositors, linotype, monoline, and other type-setting or type- 
castiug machine operators, and attendants, letter-press machinists, 
‘ book-binders, paper-rulers, lithographic workers, metal 
varnishors, stone polishers, guillotine machine cutters, process 
engravers, paper makers, aud all persons employed in paper 
mills, stereotypers, electrotypers, readers, feeders, flyers, 
publishing employees, book-sewers, folders, numberers, wire- 
| stitchers, perforators, embossers,, tin-box makers, copper-plate 
printers, metallic printers, box cutters and cardboard box 
taakers, and all other persons employed in or in connection with 
the callings herein mentioned or the printing industry. ‘ 


Professional and , Professional musicians, journalists, and paragraph writers, and 

shop workers, newspaper and magazine illustrators, shop assistants, cashiers, 

' in shops and office. assistants in shops, warehouse employees, 

i employees in any branch of the process of photography, employees 
in dental workrooms and theatrical employes. 


Shipping ... ... Shipmasters, officers, marine engineers, marine motor drlvers and 
coxswains, sailors, lamp-trimmers, donkeymen, greasers, firemen, 
trimmers, deckhands, stewards, cooks, persons employed on ferry 
hoats, dvedges, tug boats, and ferry boats, turnstile hands, ticket 
aad change hands, wharf cleaners, and all other persons employed 
in connection with ferry services. 


Transport ... ..' Drivers aud loaders of trolleys, drays, and carts, wharf Jabourers 
and stevedores, coal-lumpers and coal-trimmers, cab and 
| omnibus drivers, motor-waggon drivers, wood and coal carters, 
| yardmen, grooms, and stablemen, storemen and packers; and 

all persons in any way employed in connection with the carting 
| of goods, produce, or merchandise. : 


Misceilaneous .« Billposters, undertakers, and undertakers’ assistants and drivers, 
livery stable employees, drivers and buggy beys employed in con- 
' NReetion with the use of light vehicles for commercial purposes, 
| cab, omnibus, taxi-cab, and motor-car drivers ; coke-workers, 
' rope-inakers, lift attendants, office cleaners and caretakers, 
watchmen, caretakers and cleaners employed in or in connection 
with any piace of business, employees engazed in the woiking and 
maintenance of privately owned railways. 


' Any such division, combination,. arrangement, or re-grouping of 
| the employees in the industries or callings mentioned in this 
| Sehedule, whether according to occupation or locality as the 


Minister, on the recommendation of the Court, may direct. 


In the constitution of Boards, the demarcation of callings, and the desig- 
nation of special boards, the guiding principle was the numerical limitation _ 
of awards and the prevention of overlapping, consistently with the preserva- 
tion of established conditions and the curtailment of administrative expenses. 
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In regard to Government employees, section 26 of the Act specifies that “ Em- 
ployees employed by the Government of New South Wales or by any of its 
departments . . . . shall be paid rates and prices not less than those 
paid to other employees not employed by the Government or its depart- 
ments doing the same class of work under similar circumstances. But the 
fact that employment is permanent or that additional privileges are allowed 
in the service by the Government or its departments shall not -of itself be 
regarded as a circumstance of dissimilarity. The Court or an Industrial 
Board shall not fix rates and prices for such first-mentioned employees 
Jower than those fixed for such other employees.” 


A judgment of the Industrial Court, as recorded on 19th February, 1918, 
‘after the hearing of argument in regard to applicant Government employees 
—Microbiclogy Department attendants under the Domestic group—decided 
that direct employees of the Crown are excluded form the jurisdiction of 
boards. To obviate the difficulty thus created provision was made specifi- 
eally for the inclusion of certain Government employees. 


Industries which are in the nature of home industries are scheduled 
separately :— 
Schedule IT. 
Dressmakers, shirt, blouse, and costume makers, milliners and makers of underclothing 
(including outdoor workers). 

This schedule also is capable of extension. The members of boards con- 
stituted under this heading are to be appointed by the Minister, the em- 
ployers’ and employees’ representatives and the jurisdiction of the board 
being recommended by the Court. Where employers or employees in the 
industries or callings consist chiefly of females, members may be appointed 
who are not engaged in those industries or callings; otherwise for the most 
part representative board members are men intimately connected with the 
particular industry or calling. 


Functions of Boards. 
The powers of the boards in making awards include— 


(a) fixing the lowest prices for work done by employees, and the lowest 
rates of wages payable to employees, other than aged, infirm, or 
slow workers; 

(b) fixing the number of hours and the times to be worked in order to 
entitle employees to the wages so fixed; 

(c) fixing the lowest rates for overtime and holidays and other special 
work, including allowances as compensation for overtime, holidays, 
or other special work; 

(d) fixing the number or proportionate number of apprentices and 
improvers and the lowest prices and rates payable to them; 

(e) determining any industrial matter; 

(f) rescinding or varying any award made-in respect of any of the 
industries or callings for which it has been constituted; 

(g) declaring that preference of employment shall be given to mem- 
bers of any industrial union of employees over other persons offer- 
ing their labour at the same time, other things being equal: Pro- 
vided that where any declaration giving such preference of em- 
ployment has been made in favour of an industrial union of 
employees such declaration shall be cancelled by the Court of 
Arbitration if at-any time sueh union, or any substantial number 
of its members, takes part in a strike or instigates or aids any 
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other persons in a strike; and if any lesser number takes part in a 
strike, or instigates or aids any other persons in a strike, such 
court may suspend such declaration for such period as to it may 
seem just. 


Where an institution, carried: on wholly or partly for charitable pur- 
poses, provides for the food, clothing, lodging, or maintenance of any of its 
employees or any of its inmates who are deemed: to be employees, the board 
in its award as to the wages of such employees or inmates, shall make due 
allowance therefor. The board may exempt such institution from all or any 
terms of the award, where the food, clothing, lodging, and maintenance 
provided by the institution, together with the money (if any) paid by the 
institution to such employees or inmates as wages, are at least equal in value 
to the value of the labour of such employees or inmates. 


Awards are binding for a maximum period of three years on all persons 
engaged in the industries or callings and within the locality covered. Appeal 
lies to the Court, but the pendency of an appeal does not suspend the opera- 
tion of the award. 


Proceedings before a board may be commenced by— ; 
(a) reference to the board by the Court or the Minister; or 
(b) application to the board by employers or employees in the indus- 
tries or callings for which the board has been constituted. 


To induce agreement in case of an application or reference the board 
will inquire expeditiously and carefully into the matter and anything affect- 
ing the methods thereof; it is empowered to enter, for inspection, premises 
used in the industry, to conduct its proceedings in public or in private, and 
in respect of witnesses to compel attendance and evidence as under section 
136 of the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, 1902. Advocates 
or agents appearing before the board must be, or have been, actually and 
bona fide engaged in one of the industries or callings in respect of which 
proceedings are taken. 


In the first constitution of Industrial Boards under the Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act, 1912, the Court, recognising that industries in Broken Hill 
could. be regulated best by local tribunals, excluded the county of Yan- 
cowinna from the jurisdiction of State-wide boards excepting those for 
textile workers, wire-mattress makers, broom-makers, brush-makers, glass- 
workers, fire brigade emplayees, gas-meter makers, motor and cycle makers 
and repairers, electrical fitters and repairers, wire-netting makers, tinsmiths, 
rock-choppers, cigar-makers, oil-workers, soap and candle makers, cardboard 
box .makers, paper-makers, and musicians. 


Subsequently local boards were constituted for three industries—painters, 
tailors, and bakers of Yancowinna. 


Difficulty of administration ensued on the requirement of one chair- 
man for a group of industries throughout the State, and ultimately the 
Court, using its power of transposition, dissolved the board covering tailors, 
etc., varied other boards, and constituted a Metalliferous Mining (Broken 
Hill) Group No. 1 board for members in county Yancowinna of the indus- 
tries and callings mentioned in schedules 1 and 2 of the Act, not already 
included in any existing board, and excepting miners and all persons en- 
gaged in and about mines and quarries, and ore smelting, refining treat- 
ment, and reduction works at Broken Hill. 


A conciliation committee for county Yancowinna was designed with a 
magisterial tribunal for the enforcement of awards and claims. 
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. INVESTIGATION AND INSPECTION. 
Industrial Intervention and Inspection. 


In May, 1911, while the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and its amend- 
ments, were still operative, an Investigation Officer was appointed, whose 
chief function was to receive and record complaints as to breaches of awards 
and failures to comply with obligations imposed under the Act, to review the 
reports of inspectors, and to direct prosecutions consequent thereon. In 
October, 1911, an active policy of conciliatory intervention between indus- 
trial disputants was undertaken, anticipating by voluntary processes the 
expedients subsequently e:nbodied in the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912. 


For the year ended 30th June, 1913, some 3,684 complaints were received ; 
1,931 prosecutions were initiated, of which 104 were withdrawn, and 104 
were dismissed. The penalties in fines and costs amounted to £2,731. The 
prosecutions under the Factories and Shops Acts numbered 93, penalties 
being imposed in 97 cases and orders to comply in 2. Under the Early 
Closing Act convictions were obtained in 182 cases, 12 being dismissed; 
while under the Minimum Wage Act penalties were inflicted in 4 cases 
and 2 withdrawals noted. 


’ Concurrently with this procedure for the enforcement of awards, &c., the 
Investigation Officer was engaged in inediatory services wherever disputes 
or dislocations were known to be pending. He was appointed an Industrial 
Commissioner on Ist July, 1912, and subsequently in practice his inter- 
vention was sought in many cases, statutory authority having been given to 
this process of intervention with the commencement of the Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act, 1912. From 9th October, 1911, to 31st December, 1913, inter- 
vention in 142 cases had resulted in dislocations being prevented in 83 
eases, while dislocations were curtained and brought to a conclusion in 
56 cases, leaving only 3 cases in which mediatory efforts failed. 


Factory Inspection. 


The provisions of the Factorics and Shops Acts are applicable only in: 
localities specifically proclaimed as factory districts, and records of the pro- 
élamations have kept pace with. the extensions of the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The Metropolitan district was originally defined by proclamation: on 
1st February, 1897, as an area of 535 square miles, extending westward 
to Parramatta, northward to Broken Bay, and southward to George’s River. 
Additions in 1904, and again in 1911, increased the area to 3,446 square 
miles. Newcastle district was declared in 1899, and extended in 1904. 
Broken Hill municipality was constituted a factory district in 1903. The 
Western factory district, as originally proclaimed in 1904, covered 657 square 
miles in the southern part of Hartley electorate. Extensions in 1911 included 
the towns of Bathurst, Blayney, and Orange. Goulburn district, proclaimed 
in.1907, was extended in 1911. Albury district was proclaimed in 1909. 


Altogether, the six factory districts embrace 34,484 square miles, and in- 
clude practically the whole area in which manufacturing is carried on:—- 


Factory District. Arca—sq. miles. 
Metropolitan ... ete sie ae ies ans ot 5,414 
Newcastle a sss se be a shes he 4,579 
Broken Hill... bad ae ae ate ai6 sea 26 
Western... a one vie wns kes re we =: 12,158 
Goulburn Wie te ae Gaice Je cat ane” 467288 
Albury ... ay Ms a a wah wad de 5,969 


Total ... sks woe ss we «= 84,434 
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Inspectors under the Factories Act, the Early Closing Act, and the 
Industrial Arbitration Act are under the control of the Department of 
Labour and Industry, The total number of inspectors is 30, of whom 4 are 
women,.atid each inspector can be called upon to deal with complaints 
relating. to any phase of industrial legislation. A legal officer is attached. 
to the administrative staff for the purpose of advising and’ assisting the 
administrative officer in control of the inspectors. 


ConciLiation. 

The-procedure in investigation and mediation previously noted formed the 
basis of the machinery for conciliation featured in the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act; 1912, forthe efficient discharge of the two functions associated 
in the enactments it replaced, viz. :— 

(I) Prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. 

(II) Determination of minimum wage standards, so as to guarantee. to: 
all workers in the community a reasonable standard of comfort, and. 
the elimination of sweating and oppression. 

The machinery for conciliation provided is as follows :— 

(a) The Conciliation. Commissioner, charged with the responsibility’ of. 
intervening in all cases where he becomes aware, directly. or-indi= 
: rectly, of an actual or threatened dispute, which might .emerge into. 
a strike. 
(0): Conciliation Committees, to fulfil the same functions as the Comm 
missioner, but in large-scale industries. 
(c) The power of the Minister for Labour and Industry to refer: any; 
matter to a Board, without formality. 
(d) The power of the Court of Industrial Arbitration to exercise the 
functions of a Board in dealing with any matter referred to. it. 


In the larger industries liable to minor disputes, Conciliation Committees 
were designed to promote settlement, it being left to the Industrial Com- 
missioner to intervene in other industries. 

Sinmltaneously: with the formal constitution of Industrial Boards in July; 
1912; certain conciliation districts were proclaimed, and the industries 
entitled ’to Conciliation Committees specified, as. follows:— 


Northern Colliery District. Broken Hill Metalliferous District. 

Southern 9 Gas Industry, .as to persons employed in 

Western the making, distribution, supply, and 

Cobar Metalliferous.District.. lighting of gas and. the reading of gas 
meters. 


The privately constituted Joint Conciliation’ Committee, operative from 
28th. February to 31st December, 1912, in connection with. the. coal-mining 
imdustry at Newcastle, was: accepted as the equivalent of a Conciliation 
Committee constituted under. the Act: The operations of. this Committees 
from July, 1912, to July, 1918, included the following :— 


Payment for small coal—Claim pending. 
Shortland Colliery —General working conditions. 
Hetton Colliery—Payment for narrow bords and headings and adjust- 
ment: of dirt scale. 
Hebburn Colliery— Height of coal to be worked (new section). 
Bellbird Colliery.—Lifting of bottom coal. Award. 
, Hebburn Colliery—‘ Coupt” skips. Award. 
' Shortland Colliery.—Sharpening tools'and working in wet places. Claims 
upheld. 
Hetton Colliery.—Claim for extra shilling in wet places. Pending. 
Neath. Colliery—Working conditions; top coai. 
Bellbird Colliery—-Workiug of tops and’ future bottoms. Award. 


, 
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“| gRhondda Colliery.—Yardage :rates, akc. Pending. 
Stoeckton-Berebole Colliery—Wheeling rates. 
South Greta Colliery —General working conditions. ‘Pending. 
Abermam Colliery.—Cut-throughs or winning work. ‘Pending. 
“Burwood Colliery.—General-conditions. Pending. 
Elermore Vale Colliery.—Working of ‘little tops.” Pending. 
Hetton Colliery.—Retrospective payment for narrow -bords. 
Pelaw .Main Colliery—New cavilling rules. 
South Greta Colliery —General agreement. 
Abermain Colliery—Lower seam. Pending. 
:Dudley Colliery —Pillar ‘workings. : 
‘The Committee consisted of five -representatives:each of the Hunter ‘Rive 
District Colliery Proprietors’ Defence Association, and the Northern Dis- 
trict Colliery Employees’ Federation, and.a Ghairman. A rule of the 
Committee was, that all work must continue pending the hearing and settle- 
“ment-of disputes. 
The question of wages and classification 6f tophands and underground 
employees (non-miners) was prominent before this Committee. 


The Southern Colliery District Conciliation ‘Committtee consists of two 
representatives each of employers and employees, with a Chairman. 


The business before this Committee has arisen chiefly ‘out of alleged 
deficient places. 


_In September, 1912, a threatened strike of wheelers at-the Metropolitan 
Colliery was settled by the Committee. During 1913 its operations in- 
eluded :— 

Mount Kembla Colliery.—Night shifts only. 
Mount Pleasant Colliery.—Treatment of screenman and lamp-boy. 
Helensburgh Colliery.—Breach of cavilling rules. 
: ‘Coal Cliff. Colliery.—Promotion of wheeler. 
; Coal Cliff Colliery.—Yardage. 
‘Metropolitan Coal Company.—Deficiency pay. 
South Clifton Colliery —Defieiency claim. 

The Conciliation .Committee for the Western Colliery Association con- 
sists of a Chairman and two representatives of the employers and two 6f the 
employees. Among the matters investigated were :— 

Invincible Colliery (Bullen Bullen).—Working agreement. 
Invincible Colliery (Bullen Bullen).—-Deficient places. 


Boarps anp AWARDS. 


From February 1902, to July, 1908, the Court of Industrial Arbitration 
made eighty-nine awards. From July, 1908, to April, 1912, 218 Wages 
Boards under the Industrial Disputes Acts, 1908-1910, issued 430 awards. 


During the four years ended June, 1912, the transactions of the Industrial 
Court in regard to ‘Boards and awards were as follow:— 


Coxstitution of Boards. | Awardg— 
r Ree Boards 
Year. PITY dissolved. 
Poni de Recommended.| Made. | Varied. 
1909 ; 105 | 190 | 3 46 | eee 
1910 | 44 3 | 418 12 «| 8B 
19)1 34 3404 OT 54 60 
1912 Pil soem | lf 153 6 
| J 


* The figures for this year cannot be used for comparative purposes, as under the system of the 1912 
Act (operating from April, 1912) the Court, on its own motion, and without application to it, recommends 
the constitution of Boards. 

f Until 17th April. 
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The operations of the year ended June, 1913, are subject to the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, 1912, which was operative from 18th April, 1912. The 
transactions for the year ended 30th June, 1913, were as follow:— 


Boards constituted was w. Ql Awards varied... bss gvae 29 
Boards dissolved... ve .. 13 Injunctions granted aes we «2 
Awards rescinded see ag 2 


On 30th June, 1913, the number of Boards in existence, including those 
under the 1908 Act, was 196, in addition to one Special Board. The num- 
ber of awards of Boards for the year was 118, while 33 awards were varied. 
The awards of the Court numbered 6, and variations and amendments 35. 


ENFORCEMENT OF AWARDS. 


Proceedings before the Industrial Court for the enforcement of awards, 
and recovery of penalties, included the following :— 


i Boake for Convictions for 
Year. ecovery of 7 
d a: Unlawful 
amgneye due, | Look-outa = strikes, | Yilanfal 
{ 
1909 8 | 5 3 
1910 20 5 1 
1911 12 132 a 
1912 4 108 | 
1913 3 362 | 


BreacHes or Awanps. 


Since 1901, breaches of awards and industrial agreements have constituted 
grounds for prosecution of offences in the Arbitration and lower Courts of 
the State, the penalties recoverable being subject to some limitations. 
The practice of leaving the onus of enforcement of awards upon the parties 
interested proved unsatisfactory, and the duty of enforcing awards and 
orders has been allocated to a professional prosccuting officer, aided by a 
staff of industrial inspectors. 


Summonses for penalties for breaches of awards since 1904, were dealt 
with As follows :— 


Summonses for Breaches of Awards, 

on Dismissed, 
Convictions. | Withdrawn, or Total. 

Struck-out. 
1904 30 153 183 
1905 ll 91 102 
1908 17 6 23 
1907 ; 14 24 : 38 
1903 Y 56 ' 182 238 
1909 QBs 325 559 
1910 447 468 915 
911+ 124 60 184 
1912* 798 340 1,098 
1913* 1,91] 455 2,366 


* Year ended suth June. t To 30th June. 
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AwarRpDs IN INDUSTRIES, 


Details as to awards and variations of awards in force in New South 
Wales are given in Part Manufactories and Works of the “Statistical 
Register of New South Wales.” 


The majority of awards have a currency of three years. A minority madb 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908 were for two years; awards of.a 
shorter currency are infrequent. 


‘ 


InpustriaL AGREEMENTS, 


Trade Unions were empowered under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
1901, to make written agreements with employers in regard to any indus- 
trial matters, the practice of collective bargaining, which had been followed 
by well-organised unions for years, then first receiving statutory sanction. 
Agreements relating to any industrial matter could be made by an indus 
trial union with another industrial union or with an employer, and whet 
filed, were binding between the parties. Rescissions and variations of agret* 
ments also had to be made in writing and duly filed. 


Between 1901 and 1903 twenty-eight industrial. agreements were filed; 
of which eleven were subsequently extended as common rules of thé 
industry concerned. The validity of this procedure being questioned, thé 
High Court of Australia decided in December, 1904, that it was a con- 
dition precedent to the exercise of the power of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion to declare a common rule, that there should be in existence an award, 
order, or direction made by that Court in pursuance of a bearing or deter- 
mination upon a reference under the Act. In November, 1905, the Court of 
Arbitration declared, by judgment, that the Court had no power to make an 
,award, unless a dispute had been initiated and referred to the Court fot 
determination. Thus an:agreement was not convertible into an award for 
the purpose of making. it a basis for'a common rule. Under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1908, the power of the industrial union of employees to make 
an agreement was continued. Each agreement would be binding, on thé 
parties, and on every person while remaining a member of the contracting 
trade union or branch. Under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, thé 
agreement may be enforced in the same manner as an award; its maximum 
duration is fixed at five years, as against three years under the previous 
enactments. Otherwise, conditions relating to agreements were nat altered 
materially. 


Following is a statement of the number of agreements filed in each yeat 
-Since 1902 :— 


Year. Agreements Filed. Year. Agreements Filed. | Year. “Agreements Filed. 
an 

1902 28 | 1906 13 1910 21 

3903 | 1907 i 1911 27 

1904 18 1908 12 1912 44 

1905 6 | 1909 28 ' 1913 | 36 


The noticeable increase in the number of industrial agreements madé 
‘between 1905 and 1913 as compared with previous years, reflects the measuré 
of encouragement afforded to voluntary collective bargaining. 
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In December, 1913, sixty-five agreements were in force, to which thirty- 
eight unions had ‘been contracting parties. Following is the number of 
agreements -eurrent arranged accerding:to:the industries concerned, -as at 

! Decériber, 1913. 


Industries. Agreements. ‘ Fddustries. ' Agreements. 
‘Biseuitand Cake-making ue 3 =. Qil.Refiningaand Works ... = 1 
i Breadearters : 1 Printing on. 0 a 5E4 
Carters.and Carriers aay I Shippigg++- : 
Clothing—Preesing te a 1 Ferries and Tugboats 1 
Cold Storage ie ‘ah 2 Marine Engineers... in 1 
Colliery—Mechanics ... +... 4) ‘  ' ‘Firemen and Deck Hunds 1 
Dentistry Pere bei ] ;Masters.and Engineers ... 2 
jHnginedriviag and Miving ais 5 SSeamen .... so oe d 
‘Bngine-drtving-and! Firing—Loco- “Shipbuilding .... 1 
motive... sich as ae 1 Ships’ Officers 1 
“Barrying ... wees aed 1 : Shire Employees 1 
@as Making oa 6 Smelting : wee 1g 
™ Hairdressing “3 1 - Storing and: “Packing we ‘1 
Hospital and. Asplins Faiplo pees 2 “Troltey-draymen... 1 
«isen Working 1 .Wire, Mail, and.Barb Wire 
dournaliam ae ss 2 | Making . ne 2 
“‘Minisg—Coal i ts 46 —_—— 
ig =Ooal-and-Shale... nae 1 Total ae = 65 


“Municipal:Eurpleyees—.. age ] 


; “PREPEgENCE ‘To /UosIsts. 

_ The question of preference to unionists is of-vital ‘importance in rélation 
oto industrial organization. 

’" Envthe majority of sawards .made by -hoards, .a clause -has: been inserted 
sgranting, amconditionally, preference ‘to unionists, -all other things :being 
equal, In -eccasional eases preference .has‘been made subject .to -a restric- 
wthon, iviz,:in the: case of ‘Troiley-draymen (Neweastle) providing that the 
‘existing employment -of.non-unionists should not :be prejudiced, and .in-the 
aCaterers (Metropolitan) .Award,:in whieh the preference was not extended 
«to -women. 


‘Awards granting: ‘preference are far more numerous than ‘those in waich 
‘aéstrieted preferences are given. 


Apparently there has been no general rule governing the-decisions of 
thoardsiin this matter, for where there are several:awards relating to various 
branches in au industry, it will generally be found, as in the :iron trades, 
_-that-in.ene or two branches the. preference.is unconditional, while in other 
branches there is.no preference whatever in fayour of- unionists. 


4 


- In-a few cases the preference clause. isiin the nature of a pedhibition of 
discrnmination against unionists. . 
: “oe x 


“9 
, 


“WAGES. 


-From 1880 to 1887 was, perhaps, the brightest. period in the State from 
the industrial standpoint ; except in the‘five years, 1853-57, wages pre- 
oviously were. neverso high, moreover’the purchasing power of money was also 
high. “Between 1887. and 1891 there-waslittle variation in the nominal rate of 
wages in skilled trades, though ‘far muskilled jabaur -the-rates.expetienced 
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a devided.décline. In’1893 there was a heavy fall generally; wages, as 
compared with the previous year, dropped 10 per. cent: for mechanics, 
and still’ more for unskilléd labourers: The second’ half of that year. 
marked the beginning of’ a new industrial’ period, under’ vastly changed 
conditions; during’ 1894" employment: became further restricted; and 
through 1895 the decline continued, the wage-rate of that’year for skilled 
workmen being’ 22’per cent:, and for unskilled’ labourers about’ 17} per 
cent., below the rates of 1892. During 1896° wages in several trades im-: 
proved, and: subsequently. steady advances and. regular. employment’ have 
been. the rule. In 1898, 1899, and.1900, employment. in the. building- 
trades was plentiful, and wages: generally recovered, rising to the level: 
of 1889. During the period of depression there was a stoppage of nearly 
all forms of speculative activity ; on the other. hand, there was.a marked 
extension of ‘agriculture and mining. 


After the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901 there 
was-a decided impetus in developmental work, thus leading to increased? 
production. At the close of the.same year an Industrial Arbitratiorm Act 
was. passed by the State Parliament ; and the. operation of this Act, with 
the succeeding legislation in the direction of adjustment of “wages and 
conditions: of work, has assisted materially to improve the. status: of: the 
workers. 


ea 


Variations inithe. Principat Industries. 


Adhering :to the general classifieation of the principal industries 4s (@)~ 
rural, viz., agriculture, dairying and pastoral, (b) mining,” (c) manufac- 
turing, 4 comparison of wages paid in typical branches of such industries: at 
intervalé in theefifteen years between 1895 and 1910 reveals some interest- 
ing facts.) °  * 


The following'‘statement indicates the range of wages paid; in-a.Idition ‘ty 
board and lodging, for various classes of rural work:— 


Teade or Calling. 1895; | 1990. | 1955, 1910. 1912. 

las d. s/| 8s. d s. da. is; dz 8.) 8 dG. 7 
Boundary riders ... per-weekil5 Oto20;) 16 3 20 0 (28 Oto 25) 20° 0 to.25 7 
Bush carpenters ... #3 15 0,, 30} 21 3 25. O. |23: 0,, 30; 25 0,, 30- 
Cooks—Station ... 53 20 0,, 40, 21 3 | 20 0 22 6,, 30/25 0,, 30 
Farm labourers ... re 10 O,, 15} 16 3 | 20 0 j20 0,, 25) 20 0:,, 25 
Milkers. i 10 0,, 18 15 0 16 3 [20 0,, 25 20 0,, 25 
Shearers, no rations. per 100/17. 6,, 20 18 9 20 @ |24 O 24 0 
Married Oouplés ... per ammum £50 to 8D |£70'to T5/£70- to 80 | L80to 1207 L100 ‘to 120° 


Stookmern... ae a5, 50,, 70 | 58.,, 100 52 52.,, 65 52 ,, €& 
\ : wa : 


» | 604, 70.) 37.108 39.' | 52), 5B BQeyy, BB. 


Vignerons... oe 


' In the abdve table, average wages for 1900 and'1905, ‘as deducted from, 
the data available, have to,be compared with the range of! nominal wages‘ 
in other: years, and it is therefore. possible. to review the figures only. on, 
very broad lines. ~The main feature of the comparison is that-the general” 
level: of’ wages has been raised in. almost every case, any exceptions being. 
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traceable to the exigencies of a particular season. Thus, for farm 
labourers, the wage rose from the range of 10s.-15s. per week in 1895, to 
the range of 2Us.-25s. per week in 1910 and 1912. Similar variations of 
the wage-level followed for other branches of rural work, in which class 
are embraced the trades hitherto least organised, and necessarily, least 
capable of being organised, both on account of the inherent difficulties 
of seasonal occupations and of the character of the work, which does not 
generally call for technical training. 


In the mining group, the figures show a change of rates over the 18 years. 
1895-1912, which is not, however, nearly so marked as in the rural industries, 
because skilled workers and better organisation have prevailed in the mining 
group :— 


Trade or Calling. 1895. Z 1900. 1905. 1910. 1912, 
| : 

Goal-mining— sd sdj/ad. sadjad. sadjad. sdjs.d. sd. 
Miners... per ton|2 Oto 2 11/ 1 10 to 3 2] 1 94 to 3 0] 2 OZ to 4 2] 2 OF to 4 2 
; s. d, ; : 
Wheelers...perday| 7 0 7 0, 8666, 90/70, 9680, 96 

s.d. s.d. : 
Screenmen » (66,, 8 36 6, 76/66 ,, 7670, 9680, 90 
per hour. 
Engine-drivers,, (76 ,,10 O]11 0,, 12 6/11 0 ,, 12 6/89 ,, 180) 1 13 ao 44 
s. d. 
Labourers... ,, |56,, 8 6/6 6,, 76/66 ,, 76/70 ,, $0 8 0 
etal-mining— s. d. s. d. s. d. s. a. 
Miners... ,, 9 0 9 0 9 0 ll 0 ll 0 
Truckers ...,, 7 6 7 6 7 6: 9 6 9 6 
sd. s.djad. sdjs.d. sdj/s.d. s.dj[s.d sd. 
Engine-drivers,, |9 Otol0 0/9 Otol0 0] 90 to 10 U/L1 0 to 12011 0 to 140 
s. d. s. d. s. d. se. a. s. d. 
Labourers... ,, 7 6 7 6 7 6 9 6 9 6 


In the manufacturing industry, comparison becomes more difficult, with the 
increasing variety and complexity of the work, and the rapid development 
of the past thirteen years, accompanied by the extension of Wages Board 
awards to'so many branches. The following may be taken as typical of 
different branches of this class of work, the figures, as in the previous 
tables, applying to adult workers: — 


Minimum 

Average Rates. Award 

‘Trade or Calling. . Rates. 

1895, 1900. 1905, 1910. 1913. 
L£s.d. Es. d |£s d|/£sa do Ls da | £8. a 
Bakers... .. perweek} 1] 5 0t0215 0);211 9/213 3/212 6/3 5 0 
Gonfectioners... sy 110 0,210 0/2 6 3|/215 6|216 0/3 0 0 
Millers oe 5 30 0,,310 0/2 7 6/212 6|210 0/3 0 0 
Boot-clickers ... 1“. 110 0,,3 0 0/114 3/2 3 6/2 8 0/214 0 
Tailors (slop) ... 5 20 0,210 0/2 3 3/219 0/215 0/215 0 
Tailoresses (slop) ,, |010 0,,115 0/018 3/1 2 4/1 8 o]12 6 
Picture-frame makers 

(joiners) ved +s 1 7 6,,212 0!2 3/2 8 9/210 0/3 0 0 
Bookbinders .., ” 212 0,3 5 0/2 9 6/211 4/216 0/3 2 6 
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To make these comparisons more complete and representative of the 

whole circle of industrial activity, figures relating to various branches of 

the building and allied trades and tv domestic service, are given for the- 

same periods. In connection with domestic service, the question of a 

rising wage is a question primarily of supply and demand for such labour, 
which has not hitherto been subject to regulation by award. 


Trade or Calling. 1805. 1900. 1905. 1910. 1913. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 

Building :— s. d.| s. d s. dj a. di] 8s. d. 
Carpenters 8 0 9 6 9 4] 11 0} 11 0 
Bricklayers 8 6/ IL Of} 11 O} 12 0) 12 0 
Masons ... is a es ais 7 8| 11 0 11 0; 12 0} ll O 
Plasterers ... ... see ess ve 7 0 9 6} 10 0}; 11 0; 11 0 
Painters 7 0 9 0 9 4 10 0 10 8 
Boilermakers a 8 0} 10 8 10 3 10 4] 11 0 
Labourers and navvies vee 6 0 6 10 7 0 8 0 9 VU 

Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

Domestic :— 8. d. s. d,’ s. d.|s. s. [3 8. o 
Housemaids ..., ie ee «| 10 0] 11 3) 12 O J14 t0l6 | 14t017 6 
Laundresses_... its ie «| 14 0] 18 9] 18 O [20 ,, 25 | 20 ,,25 0 
Nursemaids... a ae _ 7 6 7 0; 10 O {10 ,,12 )12,,14 0 
General servants ee seh «| 11 6 ll 0 15 0/10 ,,20/17 ,, 200 
Cooks... we ce das | 14 O| 20 Of 17 0117 ,, 25 | 25 ,, 300 


It is noticeable that the rate of wage progression in the different industries 
has been very uneven; and a detailed study of the whole question would prob- 
ably yield valuable results. But in reviewing the figures quoted in all the 
tables above, particular stress must be given to the fact that they are taken 
only as representative of adult workers in skilled or unskilled trades, and no 
special deductions can be made from them in the absence of figures to show 
the extent and effect of factors such as juvenile or slow workers. Further, 
in discussing the extent of the admitted increase in wages generally, con- 
sideration must be given to the relation of wages to the question of food 
and prices, as evidencing the spending power of moucy, and to the degree 
to which the increase of wages corresponds to the generally increased cost 
of living. The relative force of the two increases and the distinction 
of cause and effect are not ascertainable without reliable data, 


Regulation, 

. Fixation of wages by specific legislation is confined practically to the 
Minimum Wage Act, 1908, noted hereunder. The Truck Act, 1900, regu- 
lates contracts made with respect to, and the payment of wages, so as to 
prohibit such payments being made in goods or otherwise than in money. 
The service of legal process also is subject to the conditions of this Act. 
Other legislation touching the matter of wages has relation to methods and 
conditions of work, rather than to rates of payment, excepting, of course, 
recent legislation already described in regard to industrial arbitration and 
industrial disputes, where the assessment of equitable wages is specified as 
an important function of the tribunals under the Acts. 


Minimum Wage. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1908, which is consolidated with the Factories 
and Shops Act, 1912, provided that the minimum wage should be not 
less than 4s. per week in respect of any person employed in preparing or 
manufacturing any article for trade or sale, or in any factory under the: 
Factories and Shops Act, or working at any handicraft; or any shop- 
gesistant as defined by the Early Closing Act. 
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The provisions do not apply where all persons employed as workmen and 
shop-assistants’ are: members of the employer’s family, related in the first or 
second degree by:bloed or first degree by marriage to the employer: 


Overtime for the workman is any time worked beyond forty-eight hours: 
per week, or after: 6 o’clock.in the evening, or, for.a.shop-assistant, after. 
half an hour after the closing time of the shop. 


When any boy under 16 years of age, or any girl or woman is employed 
overtime after’ 6 o’clock in the evening, a sum, not” less than 6d:, must be 
paid as tea money on the day such. overtime is worked. 


An amount not less than 3d. per: hour, or portion of an hour, must be ae 
for overtime to any boy under 16 years of. age, or any girl. or woman; the 
full. rate of time and a half, however, isto be paid in eases where the 
overtime pay would. exceed 3d. per hour. 


Every employer: must keep a record of! overtime worked. by such of his 
workmen or sliop-assistants: (boys under 16-years of age, and all girls amd 


women), and must produce sueh record. and: furnish: extracts therefrom to 
inspectors. 


No person may pay or give or receive any Considération, premium, or 
bonus for the employing by him of any woman or girl on the manufacture 
of any article of clothing or wearing apparol. . 

Contraventions or breaches of the Act, or -of the regulations, are 
reported to. the: Minister-for Labour and! Industry: by inspectors, and. pro- 
ceedings may: be-instituted: with the-authority of the Minister. During the. 
year 1910 twenty-six informations were laid \in. thissconneetion; eleven cases 
resulted in. convietions, seven were withdrawn on payment of costs; seven’ 
were withdrawn: in view of other convictions against the particular’ 
employers, and ‘one case only was dismissed. In.1911 only two informations 
were laid, both in Newcastle, and both resulting in convictions, while in 
ae only one information was laid, resulting in a: Sydney employer being’ 

ned. 


The provisions as to the. Minimum Wage are in operation over the: 
whole State, 


They are observed carefully throughout: the districts subject to inspec- 
torial supervision as to Factories and Shops, though in many large- 
country towns outside these areas, and not ordinarily included in the 
inspector’s itinerary, infringements-may occur, particularly in dressmaking 
and millinery establishments, the breaches: being attributed mainly to igno~ 
ance. Overtime is classified under two heads, viz., by the week of forty< 
eight: hours, and also, on any working day, after' 6 p.m.,.when tea money is 
payable. Many. clothing factories complete the week’s work in: five days;. 
and_all work done on Saturday is actually overtime. A case being sub: 
mitted -it‘ was held, on. appeal-to the High Court; that tea money is payable 
only in the instance when.work is done on any. day after 6 p.m. 

‘The minimum wage system has tended: to destroy systems of night«work. 
for women; carried. on really in violation. of the international agreement 
entered into by Great Britain. 


Current Standards as-to. Wages. 


Sinee 1908 the number of trades in which wages-are regulated by awards: 
has:extended so rapidly that but few oceupations remain without the juris-- 
dietion of-industrial tribunals. The prinetplé-running’ through the awards: 
of boards, &e., is the stipulation of am: adequate living wage, anda the nrini- 
mum adult wage ranges between: 8s. and’ 9s. per day: for. any~ class: of 
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labour. The question of-the-cost of living enters into the determination of 
a living. wage, and judgments and awards tend more and more to embody 
all the ‘factors deterniining effective wages, rather than to compromise 

‘between the standards of employer and employee. Early in 1914, as a 
result df an inquiry into the cost of living, the living wage for adult males 
was assessed’ by his Honor Judge Heydon at 48s., per week. 


-Details as to average wages, paid in’industries are shown in part“ Mann- 
sree and Wore ” of the Siasisea) ‘Register. 


‘Aged, Infirm,‘and Stow Workers. 


‘Applications ‘fer variations from ‘award rates were made, under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and its amendments, to the Registrar of ‘the 
Industrial Court, and to any tribunal which might be constituted for .the 
‘ purpose’ by.an. Industrial ‘Board. 


Under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, ‘the ‘Registrar alone has 
power to determine when and how such variations shall be permitted. 


For the year ended 31st December, 1913, 485 applications were lodged 
for permits to pay less than award rates; 355: were granted and 130 refused. 
‘The number of permits cancelled was 6, and 65 applications for permits 
were not proceeded with. 


Hours or Work. 


In 1855, after a strike, the principle of an eight-hour working day for 
operative masons was established. In the fifteen years following, the spread 
‘of the movement was not great, but in 1871 the Eight-hour Day celebration 
(since held annually) was inaugurated by the four classes ‘then working the 
eight-hour day, viz., stonemasons, brickmakers, carpenters, «and general 
labourers; since that inauguration, a forty-eight hour week .has become the 
standard of custom for the majority of trades, and in recent years has been 
-fixed by ‘the awards:of Boards as the legal standard. In practice the eight- 
hour principle ‘is expressed in ‘five working days of eight and three- paDactE 
hours each :and four.and ‘a quarter hours on Saturday. 


Early Closing of Sheps. 


‘Under a voluntary system of early closing of shops in‘the city of Sydney 
and in adjacent suburbs, the working hours of many employees were reason- 
able. Infringement of agreements in regard to this voluntary system caused 
‘eonsiderable dissatisfaction, ‘and: in “December, 1899, the Early-closing Act 
was passed, to operate from ist January, 1900. Jt was applicable to the 
Metropolitan and Newcastle districts as delimited in the schedules to the 
.Act, and to all municipalities,- while its operation might be extended to 
unincorporated areas. The Act provided that in metropolitan and New- 
-eastle districts each shopkeeper should be given the option of closing his 
shop at ‘1 o’élock on either Wednesday or Saturday of each week, and where 
‘this option was not taken Wednesday was deemed to be the day chosen. 
“During 1900, 566 shopkeepers, chiefly importers and warehousemen, notified 
“Saturday as their early-closing day. All others selected Wednesday. In 
‘many country municipalities the early-elosing day has been altered, after 
a poll, from Wednesday as originally fixed by proclamation to Saturday, 
and Friday substituted for Saturday.as the late-closing night. Subsequent 
amendments .of the Early Closing Act were necessitated by the conflicting 
interests between scheduled and non-scheduled shops. 
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Universal Half Holiday. 


In 1905 a movement in favour of a universal half holiday was initiated; 
in 1909 a Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed to investigate the 
‘desirableness of amending the Early Closing Acts so as to provide for a 
universal half holiday in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts. In 
September, 1909, the Commission reported adversely. In August, 1910, 
the Saturday Half Holiday Act was passed; it was applicable to metro- 
politan and Neweastle districts,.and to all other country shopping dis- 
tricts in county Northumberland. The operation of the Act has since been 
extended by proclamation to many other country shopping districts. 


_ Shops are permitted to remain open till 10 p.m. on Friday, 6 p.m. on other 
- week nights, and 1 p.m. on Saturday. 


In relation to the working hours in factories, reference has been made to 
the growing practice of completing the full weck’s work within five days, 
-80 leaving the Saturday a full holiday. 


‘Gencral Conditions. 


In prescribing limits to the hours of work of women and boys, legislation 
both in England and in Australia has been concerned with the following 
subjects :— 


(a) The aggregate hours to be worked per week. 
(b) Overtime in excess of this aggregate. 

(c) Number of hours’ work per day. 

(d) Night-work. 

(e) Number of hours of continuous work. 

(f) Meal times. 


In factories in New South Wales, as in other States of the Common- 
wealth, the maximum working week for women and juveniles is forty-eight 
hours, under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, with a maximum period of 
five hours’ continuous labour and an overtime limitation of three hours per 
day. 


The second sectional report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into:the 
Shortage of Labour, (1911) had for its subject-matter the hours and general 
conditions of employment of female and juvenile labour in factories and 
shops, and the effect on such employees. Details as to the class and amount 
of labour employed in factories are given in Part “ Manufacturing 
Industry” of this Year Book. As to the effect of supervision relative 
to material surroundings, the Commission was of opinion that the net result 
of the regulative clauses of the Factories and Shops Act, after fifteen years’ 
operation, is that from the point of view of health the factory buildings in 
the metropolis (to which locality inquiry was confined) vary between wide 
extremes of fitness, the older factory buildings being far below a fair 
standard, while buildings originally erected for stores or warehouses have 
been adapted to factory work, at the expense of essentials of ventilation and 
‘lighting, and provisions for safety from fire, and for comfort of the 
employecs. 


Emphasis was placed upon the necessity for prohibition of factory work 
“in buildings of galvanized iron, or insistence mpon lining os roof of build: 
ings in occupation. 
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Adequacy of safety provisions in case of fire is determinable by Inspec- 
tors, and the Commissian recommended that standardised requirements 
in this direction should be embodied in the statute law. 


Air space requirement under the Factories and Shops Act is 400 cubie 
feet per person employed. To prevent overcrowding, aggregate air space is 
insufficient, and the Commission suggested a definite interval of air space 

-as the minimum between individual workers, and the prevention of vitiation 
.of air by gas-heaters, &c. 


As to dust, the statutory requirement is that any factory or shop, or any 
portion thereof, shall be ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless, 
as far as practicable, all the gases, vapours, dust, or impurities, generated in 
the course of the manufacturing process or handicraft carried on therein, 
that may be injurious to health... .”’ Where grinding, glazing, or polishing 
on a wheel or any other process is carried on, whereby dust is generated, 
which is inhaled by the employees to an injurious extent, such inhalation 
could be to a great extent prevented by the use of a fan, or by other mechani- 
cal means of ventilation. The necessity for definite stipulation is obvious. 


Standardisation by Award. 


The majority of Wages Boards awards have legalised the 48-hour normal 
working week, but the awards in which that standard is not specified 
are numerous. On the other hand, there are cases in which a shorter 
working week has been prescribed. The shortest week fixed is 36 hours, and 
this applies to rock-choppers and sewer-miners, and to employees engaged on 
night-duty for the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage and 
the Sydney Municipal Council. 


A strict eight-hour day is observed only by two trades of the full number 
of 105 which in October, 1912, were working a 48-hour week; the strict 
eight-hour day, with a half day of four hours on Saturday, involves a 44- 
hour week. 


In 1912 out of 153 awards listed, 105 covered limitations of the working 
week to 48 hours or less. The industries for which less than 44 hours per 
week are stipulated are notably unhealthy trades, ¢.g., rock-chopping and 
sewer-mining, 36 hours per week, or 63 hours per day; printing trade machine 
operators on night work are limited to 42 hours per week. 


In six trades the limit ranged between 44 and 48 hours per week; stone- 
masons and quarrymen have a 44-hour week, or a strict eight-hour day; 
process engravers a 444 hour week; jewellers (watch and clock makers 
and repairers) and clerical workers under the Government Railway and 
Tramway award, 46% hours; storemen and packers in two sections of the 
industry a 474-hour week. 


_ In two industries the hours of female workers have been specially limited, 
viz, in meat packing, preserving and canning, to 44 hours; and sail, tent, 
and tarpaulin making to 47 hours. 


In several awards relating to the Government Railways and Tramways, 
.the hours are limited by fortnightly computation to ninety-six, but subject to 
‘a provision that such hours are to be worked, as far as practicable, in twelve 
shifts of eight hours each. The persons affected by this provision are chiefly 
shunters, guards, labourers, firemen, signalmen, conductors, drivers, points- 
men, starters, examiners, shed foremen, checkers, and- washers. 


It is to be noted that most of the occupations for which the short week is 
fixed are regarded as more than usually unhealthful or strenuous. 
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Of the trades working more than forty-eight hours per week, the most 
“prominent are those connected with transport services and food supplies. 


In most cases in which a working week in excess of 48 hours is prescribed, 
it-is to be noted that the workers are regarded generally as unskilled, the 
“chief groups being carters and shop assistants. Yet there are occasional 
‘and notable instances of long working weeks in occupations which might 
appear entitled to a short week; e.g., cement workers, in continuous 
processes, employees at the steel and blast furnaces in the iron trades 
at Lithgow, and pharmaceutical shop assistants, in all which cases a 56-hour 
week is prescribed. The maximum working week allowed under any award 
_is 91 hours, alternating with a 78-hour week, for horse-cab drivers; taxi-cab 
drivers, under the same award, with alternating weeks of 84 and 72 hours, 
‘occupy the second highest place on the list. 


1 


a APPRENTICESHIP. 


“Under the Apprentices Act of 1901, any person resident and trading in 
New South Wales may take apprentices under certain conditions regulating 
the apprenticeship, e.g., as to age limitation and probation before comple- 
tion of indentures. The Act limits the working time of apprentices to 
‘forty-eight hours per week, with saving clauses as to rural industries 
and domestic service. The minimum age of apprentices is 14 years, and 
limitations upon the proportion of apprentices to adults are fixed in the 
majority of cases in awards of wages boards. Usually the proportion of 
apprentices or improvers to adult workers is one to three, with a maximum, 
as in the printing trades, of seven apprentices in any institution or business. 
Tnformation is not available as to the total number of persons now serving 
in this State under indentures of apprenticeship (which are three-party 
contracts binding the employer, the employee, and his guardian); ‘nor as 
to extent of instruction imparted, premiums usually paid, and rate of 
wages, &e. 

The third secticnal report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry in New 
South Wales as to the Shortage of Labour, &c., in 1911-12, covered investi- 
gations as to ‘the cause of the decline in the apprenticeship of boys to 
skilled trades, and the practicability of using Technical and Trade classes as 
aids ‘to or substitutes for apprenticeship. 


The decline of the apprenticeship system is a characteristic feature of 
industrial development in practically every community, and is common to 
all trades and industries, both to factory trades in which machinery is de- 
veloped to a high point of specialisation and to the handicrafts which also 
are being subdivided into specialties. 


An important contributory factor in the decline of apprenticeship in 
New South Wales is, according to the findings of the Commission, the 
‘facility with which highly remunerative wages may be obtained in un- 
‘skilled trades, ¢.g., rabbit-trapping. While Technical education is unlikely 
to give satisfaction as a substitute for apprenticeship its value as an adjunct 
is realised, and the Commission recommended that the school-leaving age 
‘be raised from 14, as required under the Public Instruction Act, 1880, to 
‘16 years of age, so as to obviate the hiatus between the cessation of general 
education and the commencement of the specialised trade or technical 
training, which usually is not-commeneed till age 16. 

The classification of industries to determine which are skilled trades, and 


‘the delimitation of the essential requirements of each are conditions pre- 
eedent to the restoration of the apprentiecship system. 
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Generally, wages or industrial boards have exercised control over appren-: 
ticeship in individual trades, but the Commission recommends the constitu- 
tion of an Apprenticeship Commission with power— 

(a) to classify for apprenticeship trades and branches of trades, deter-’ 
minable as skilled. 

(b) to determine, with regard to apprenticeship, the period, rates of 
pay, length of attendance at Technical classes, and amount of pay 
for certificated attendance. 

(c) to supervise the carrying out by masters and apprentices of the 
apprenticeship agreement and transfers from one master to 
another. 


A new apprenticeship law was suggested to determine— 
(a) compulsory apprenticeship for future juvenile labour in skilled 
trades. 
(b) technical education, if procurable, to be obligatory on all. appren-, 
tices. 
(c) additional pay to apprentices for certified technical study. 


OUTWORKERS. 


Under section 14 of the Factories and Shops Act, 1896, occupiers of 
factories are required to keep, and to supply to the factory inspectors, full 
records regarding outworkers employed. Permission to engage outdoor 
workers is required by the awards. 


Sturarers’ ACCOMMODATION, 


The Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, was intended to become opera- 
tive on 1st January, 1902, but in view of the fact that the State was then 
experiencing a drought, the provisions of the Act were suspended tempo- 
rarily. The Act is administered in conjunction with the inspectorial work 
under the Factories and Shops Act, &. During 1918, 1,490 stations were 
visited, 1,061 huts inspected, of which 1,817 were regarded as satisfactory. 
The new huts built numbered 62. One summons issued for infringement of 
conditions resulted in a conviction. 


DERANGEMENTS TO INDUSTRY. 


Interruptions to industry from such causes as fires and floods, the block- 
ing of bar harbours, &e., necessarily supervene, periodically, but no reliable 
records are available to show the extent of the resultant suspension or 
slackening of industrial operations or the amount of loss or depreciation of 
perishable products. In regard to the manufacturing industry, it is shown 
that the average time worked in all classes of manufacturing is slightly 
more than eleven and a half months per’ year, and an analysis of the 
details given shows the extent of the variations from that average. 


Seasonal Slackness. 


In. the summer-time industries, particularly manufacturing, in the city: 
and suburbs suffer to a certain extent from seasonal slackness. For 
instance, in January, aud even in February, slackness and half- 
time working are to be anticipated in trades such as order tailoring, 
mantle, and costume making. But such slackness is the necessary 
corollary to high-pressure work and overtime, which usually prevail in the 
weeks before the Christmas season. In the clothing trades, manufacturers 
for retail shops have to face the difficulty of rush orders, it being the practice: 
of such shops to allow their stocks to run out entirely before placing fresh: 
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erders. Further, the practice of indenting surplus English stocks to catch 
the corresponding Australian season’s trade causes some uncertainty 
regarding estimates of local requirements. In the tailoring trade, and 
especially in the highest class work, the on-and-off character of the employ- 
ment is particularly apparent. 


Intermittency. 


‘The question of continuity of employment affects particularly the building 
trades, and in a less degree seasonal occupations. 


As regards the building trades, the reserves of workers cannot, under 
normally favourable conditions, be great; but, on the other hand, no system 
of organisation yet devised can adjust the volume of work to the waiting 
labour force so as to ensure absolute continuity of employment while 
obviating delay in the fulfilment of contracts. So long as the general 
volume of trade is maintained, however, no abnormal intermittency need 
be feared. 


Inpustriat DisLocaTIONsS. 


The primary object of the mediatory and regulative legislation enacted 
in New South Wales is to obviate industrial dislocations; but, though a large 
measure of success has resulted from the operation of the various Acts, the 
absolute elimination of dislocations from industrial operations has not yet 
been secured. 


The provision for repression of dislocations in the Tndusirtal Arbitration 
Act, 1901, in which the principles of mediation and regulation were first 
displayed as converging ideas, implied misdemeanour only if the action or 
condition occurred (a) before a reasonable time elapsed for reference to the 
Court of the matter in dispute, or (b) during the pendency of proceedings in 
the Court in relation to an industrial dispute. Actions tending to suspen- 
sion or discontinuance of employment, in circumstances with which the 
arbitral system was not capable of dealing, were not imputable as misde- 
meanours. 


Penalising provisions were embodied in the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1908, enacted “to prohibit strikes and lock-outs.” Its discipline for 
offences met with opposition from a section of the community, to whom 
strikes appeal as the readiest means of redress of all grievances; and in 
spite of the prohibition and penalising of strikes and lock-outs, a strike 
was declared which involved all the coal-fields of the State—Northern, 
Southern, and Western. 


To cope with the position, the Industrial Disputes Amendment Act, 1909, 
provided for a penalty of twelve months’ imprisonment for any attempt 
to instigate or aid in anything in the nature of a strike or lock-out or dis- 
continuance of work in any industry. Power was given to officers of police 
to enter buildings, by force if necessary, and to seize documents, when 
there was reasonable ground for the belief that such buildings were being 
used for the purpose of fostering the continuance of a strike or lock-out; 
and where the strike or lock-out related to a necessary commodity (defined 
as'coal, gas, water, or any article of food, the deprivation of which might 
tend to endanger human life or to cause serious bodily injury) meetings 
intended to foster such a strike or lock-out were illegal. Persons taking 
part in such meeting became liable to imprisonment for twelve months. 
A penalty of £500 was attached.to any attempt to restrain the trade of 
the State in a necessary commodity, or to monopolise or combine to-the- 
detriment of the public. 
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The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, in replacing the Act of 1908, 
-aims at obviating strikes and lock-outs. The inefficiency of penal pro- 
ceedings for all cases is postulated, and the characterisation of a strilte 
or lock-out as criminal gives way to its characterisation as an extravagant 
expedient, liable to penalisation extending to a charge on any moneys then 
or thereafter due to the person ordered to pay such penalty. The Court also 
may grant a writ of injunction to restrain any person from continuing to 
instigate or to aid in a lock-out or strike, the maximum penalty attaching 
being imprisonment for six months. 


In the following table is given a summary of the dislocations in which 
complete information was supplied since 1907; all cases.involving a loss of 
10,000 or more working days have been classified as principal :-- 


Principal Dislocations. All other Dislocations. 
Year. - 
v. Worker: Working S Work: Worki 
Number. inecived, dave iat: Number. involved: da ve lost: 
1907* 3 12,755 172,935 38 9,386 32,743 
1908 7 9,130 85,940 174 34,663 151,489 
1909 13 23,204 | 1,907,403 115 20,919 109,564 
1910 4 891! 57,765 T7 11,845 43,005 
1911 ° 8 7,984 176,688 63 12,326 180,533 
1912 1 500° | 21,000) 109 | 30,664 74,969 
1933 8 8,977 268,693 152 31,366 88,662 
Total...) 44 63,441 | 2,690,424 | 728 | 151,169 | 680,965 


* July-December. 


Nore :--The number of cases in which incomplete information was given was 198, distributed over the 
y ears 1907 to 1913 as follows:~—17, 43, 23, 55, 35, 18, 9. 


Duration of Dislocations. 


ers 


In 808 cases of 970 dislocations recorded some particulars as to duration 
have been given. Appended is a table distinguishing between mining and 
non-mining, and’ showing the strikes lasting one day or less, and over one 
day ~~ 


Industries and Duration. 


Year. Mining. Non-Mining. Total, 

One Day | Over one | One Day | Over one | One Day | Over one 

or less. Day. or less. Day. or less. Day. 
1907* 14 16 8 5 | 22 21 
1908 62 66 30 30. 92 96 
1909 23 62 2] 24 | 44 86 
1910 17 23 35 14 | 52 37 
1911 12 30 17 19 ar) 
1912 48 28 16 26 64 54 
1913 54 37 25 46 79 83 

Total ...) 230 262 152 164 382 426 


* Tuly~December, 
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The number of workers affected by one-day strikes was 72,352, and the 
loss of working days 65,452. Thus these brief dislocations accounted for 
approximately 49 per cent. of the total number under review, 33 per cent. 
.of the workers involved, and 2 per cent. of the working days lost. 


More complete information is given in the following table regarding the 
duration of the dislocations previously discussed :— 


Duration in Days. Dislocations. il arly ra 

Under 1 day ve vas 79 13,007 6,144 

Oneday... ei es eee 303 59,345 59,308 

Over 1 and not exceeding 7 ... 261 65,701 215,028 

OT ” ” 14... 45 12,178 174,583 

iy ld o as 21..:. 24 22,678 151,000 

» «2 . » 28 ... 20 3,894 78,358 

29to 56... a ae - 36 13,482 £08,822 

57 ,, 112 ... Si ree nas 25 8,734 464,381 

113 ,, 168... 8 | 15,576 | 1,473,767 

MOO 22s se 2h? de 4 | 604] 95,808 

246... Sale avi for ee 1 | 180 33,200 

a73 .., 2 | 00) 178,000 

282 .. 1 | 100 | = 22,500 

485... tes ea owe tos 1 30 11,040 
Not stated ... ak wh Say 160 + t 

Total .. | 970 216,310 | 3,371,389 

* Exclusive of information not obtainable in 160 cases, + Information not supplied. 


Causes of Dislocations. 


An analysis of the proximate causes, as set down by the participants, 
reveals that the majority of dislocations in the past four years have been 
the result of disagreement as to wages and working conditions. In all there 
were 970 dislocations, and the following statement shows the causes, the 
workers affected, and the time lost:— 


AII Industries. 
Cause. 
{ ae 
| Dstootions| “Workers | * Working 
Wages ih iss a aed ade 329 70,408 919,300 
Hours aay sae ws ei - 63 10,540 62,559 
Employment of persons or classes of 159 35,725 | 408,976 
persons. ‘ 

Trade unionism... 3 st sel , 42 3,964 68,124 
Working conditions i oes 250 | 61,757 | 1,493,522 
Sympathy ... det oi a ean 38 17,345 | 373,793 
Miscellaneous ne te 1% it 35 9,145 25,352 
Not stated ... ve a See oe 54 7,426 19,762 
Total ......) 970 | 216,810 | 3,371,389 


* Exclusive of information not obtainable in 160 cases. 
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Settlement of Dislocations. 


The methods of settlement have - been, classified; in: four. groups. termed 
“ strife,’ “arbitration,” “replacement,” aml “other.” The settlements: by‘ 
replacement and methods not definitely ascertained are combined in the: 
following table:— 


Dislocations of al] Industries settled by— 
Year. - Total. 
Strife. | Arbitration. | OtherBtethods, 
1907* “98 8 22 58 
1908 146 23 54 223 
1909 93 18 40. 151 
1910 66 9 61 136 
1911 56 16 34 106 
1912 75 32 20 127 
1913 93 53 23 169 
Total’ ..j 587 159 254 970 


* July-December. 


Results of Settlements. 


Of the 970 recorded dislocations, 495, or 51 per cent., resulted in resump- 
tion of work with modified conditions, more or less in accordance with the.. 
workers’ claimsi. In 225; or 23 per: cent., no modifications were granted} 
while the results of the remaining 26 per cent. were not recorded. The’ 
following statement affords a comparison for the years 1907 to 1913:— : 


Dislocations in all Industries resulting in— 


—-. 


Year. Modification. No Modification? — 
: stated. 
Disloca- | Workers Working | Diskocae | Workers.) Working. 
tions. involved. | days Jost. tions. . | involved, | days lost. 
- 1907” 21 15,327 190,741 13 2,198 5,279 24 


1908 110 | 27,703 194,778 “52. 8,566 | 23,317 61 


7 1909 84 | 29,685.|1,631,926.| 27 | 2,507| 7,998 | 40 
1910 50 | 9,696} 98,250] 40 | 2,793) 5,043) 46 
1911 59 | 14,408| 183,382: 14.| 4,160:|170,082"| 33° 
1912 67 | 16,092| 69,012.) 34.| 9,207 | 18,389) 26. 


1913 1o#: | 31,108! 308,288-| 45..| 7,869 | 45,914 | - 20° 


‘ 
——+¥ | Yin | i wane 


Total ...| 495. |144,019 | 2,694,377 225 | 37,390 |276,222°| 250 


Saati 


= July-December: 
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-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Deaths due to accident or negligence are discussed in section “ Vital 
Statistics” of this Year Book. The accident record for the State for years 
1910 to 1912 may be summarised as follows :— 


Fatal Accidents Recorded. 
5 Accident Rate 
Year, : per 10,000 
Males, | Females, | Total. of Population, 
1910 721 | 197 918 | 5°66 
911 795 222 1,017 | 612 
1912 809 | 218 1,027 | 5°91 


The chief causes under whicli these accidents are classified, and the pro- 
portion per 10,000 accidents attributed to these causes, are as follows :— 


Causes. Distribution per 10,000 Accidents. 

1910. 1911. 1912. 

Burns and scalds ... aa 1,570 1,640 1,120 
Drowning = i 1,520 1,550 1,353 
Vehicles and horses iia 1,440 1,460 1,646 
Falla es ee Ge 820 890 1,709 
Aailways and tramways... 740 780 1,163 
Mines and quarries oa 520 470 662 
Weather agencies mh 510 380 448 
Other causes abe ia 2,380 2,839 2,104 


Records are not available to show what proportion of fatalities under each 
head may be classed immediately as industrial accidents. 


Factories. 


In regard to the largest declared factory districts, viz., Metropolitan and 
Newcastle, accidents, fatal or otherwise, are reported from year to year, 
the responsibility resting upon factory inspectors of seeing that all 
dangerous portions of machinery are properly and securely fenced and 
guarded. Following are the recorded accidents for the past four years :— 


1909. 1910. 1911, | 1912, 
District. j- 7 — - = 
Fatal. | Non-fatal.| Fatal. | Non-fatal.| Fatal. | Non-fatal.| Fatal. | Non-fatal. 
i 
Metropolitan ... 2 386 1 | 405 2 451 3 477 
Newcastle 2 35 1 26 1 50 See 35 
: Total... | 4 421 | 2 431 3 | 501 3 512 


The non-fatal accidents may be classified further as resulting in perma- 
nent or partial disablement, or merely temporary incapacitation :— 


1909, 1910. 1911. 1912. 

Permanent disablement ... eae 6 2 5 2 
Partial - 338 tay 60 86 91 105 
Temporary incapacitation eee 355 343 405 405 
Total ais es ees 421 431 501 512 


These figures represent only a partial statement of the case against 
the manufacturing.industry as the scene of fatalities and mishaps; a truer 
presentation of the case would be seen if the accident rate could be derived 
by referring the total accidents to the number of persons exposed to risk. 
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The following table shows in comparative form for each of the two dis- 
tricts the mishaps which occurred during the last five years :— 


| Non-fatal Accidents. 
District. Year. Peete a ee Disablement, Temporary 
Incapacita- Total. 
Permanent. Partial. tion. 
(| 1908 4 & 82 261 348 
| 1909 2 5 53 328 386 
Metropolitan......... 4} i910 1 1 §3 321 405 
1! 1911 2 5 80 366 451 
1912 3 2 | 96 379 437 
(| 1908 1 13 3l 44 
1£09 2 1 7 Py a 35 
Newcastle ............ {/ 1930 1 1 3 22 26 
1911 1 ae 11 39 50 
u| 1912 be 9 2 ot 35 


Accident Rates. 


Relating the accidents as reported to the mean of the number of em- 
ployees in factories recorded for each year, the rates per 10,000 employees 
are as shown in the following statement :— 


Non-fatal Accidents. 


Mean 3 
District. Year, ae er. A Blas eee Temporary 
Ewployees. Permanent. Partial. ie el 
‘| 1908 | 60,307 “663 329 | 13597 | 43-297 
| 1909 | 64,332 311 "77 8-238 | 50-985 
Yetropolitan.......+.. 4| 1910 | 68,678 “146 “46 | 12-085 | 46-740 
| 1911 | 74,295 269 ‘673 | 10-768 | 49:268 
\| 3912 | 79,586 ‘377.| 25) | 12-062 | 47-621 
(| 1908-| 5,406 1850 | wes 24-047 | 57°344 
|! 1909 | 5,056 3-955 1-978 | 13-844 | 53-397 
Newoastle «++... 1| 1910 | 4,918 2-034 | 2034 | 6101 | 44-738 
|} 1911 7 5,265 1890 | wa 20893 | 74-074 
lL} a2 | 5,804 |. we. 16-685 3°708 | 44-493 


On. the figures shown above, temporary incapacitation is the result of 
approximately 80 per cent. of the accidents; and it is unfortunate that 
reeords are not available to show the time lost through these mishaps. The 
remaining 20 per cent. of accidents result in death, or disablement which, 
whether permanent or partial, means the. practical removal of the disabled 
person from the ranks of the labour force. ; 
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Tf comparison be- made of: the extent of the serious actidents’ (fatalities 
and disablements) in these principal factory districts, it will‘ be: seen that 
the Newcastle rate is usually the higher :— 


i 


Serious: Accident Rate per 10,000 Employees. 


Year. rS 

Metsopolitan. Newcastle. 
1908 15089. {953897 
1909 - 9°826 19°777 
1910 * 12°377 10169 
1911 11°‘710 22:792 
1912: 12°690 . 20393 


Broken Hill constitutes an important factory district, but details regard- 
ing accidents are not readily available. 


Lifts and Scaffolding. 


The construction of high buildings, particularly of steel and concrete, 
involves considerable risk of accident. Four fatalities were reported in con- 
nection with building operations during 1912-18. One accident was due to 
the collapse of a scaffolding, the projected construction of which had not 
been notified. Four accidents, one fatal, occurred in connection with cranes 
and hoists in operation; in three cases the causes were other than defect or 
failure, and in the fourth overloading was responsible. 


Particulars are riot available to enable the correlation of the recorded 
accidents. with the area of exposure as represented by the numbers of 
persons liable to risk. 


Inspection of Lifts and Scaffolding. 

The: inspection of lifts and. seaffolding,. like industrial inspection, is 
undertaken with a view to.-safeguarding the interests and well-being of 
employees and other. persons. This function of. supervision is carried out’. 
by the Department of Public Works. 


Conséquenton ‘the ascertained structurali weakness in a large proportion 
of ,band-cranes- and. power cranes, both imported and locally’ made, the 
Public. Works Department, in February, 1914, demanded.‘ a factor of: safety of 
not less than four in the structural members, and six in all gearing on 
cranes, with an overload test of 25 per cent. where considered necessary. 


For the purpose of the test, the jib is extended to the maximum radius 
(1.4; jib-head level with mast-head); and the:jib against.either backstay. 


The section of. the glandirors is‘determined by resolving the compressive 
stress in a backstay into: its vertical component, taking: the- horizontal por - 
tion.af the glandiron: as a.beam fixed at one.end and loaded. at the other, the 
length of the beam being. measured between perpendiculars through the top 
pivot and the intersection of the neutral axis“of the backstay portion of the 
glandiron with that of the horizontal portion. 


In connection with steel jibs, in addition.to the jib being taken as a strut, 
the additional’ stresses: set. up-in the jib as:a@ beam will.alse be taken into- 
consideration, as in. long: jibs -these: stresses: have an. enormous Veneer 
effect: 


-Close attention is directed: to gearing; owing: to overstressing iteache 


unsatisfactory engagement?ofi one tooth with. another; .also to’ ton nad bottom : 
pivots ss payats of weakness. ee fj os 


a 
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ee Lifts. u 
The numbers of lifts erected during.the last six years are as follows:— 

Financial Year. “Elettric. Hydraulic. ; , Belt, Driven. “Total. 

r908 2 33 9 94 

1909 "1B 35 8 118 

1910 70 15 ‘4 89 

1911 114 98 14 156 

1912 167 21 12 ~200 

2kO13 ‘281 2 1¥8 1 $226 


‘The lifts in. commission in the Metropolitan - area in Tone: ‘1913, were 
clastitied as’ follows :— 


Classification. Blectric. | “Hydraulic. | Balt:Driven. | *Fotal., 
‘Passenger... ss. 380° ‘V7 1 “B31 
Goods Sats” ona? ‘278 509 “90 877 
Service .. a. "18 24 8 110 
Whips, we. ... “es 39 ' 0 48 597 

Total 0. 2... 754 3 $M ‘FAT 1,715 


No fatalities were recorded during the year 1918, but 15-minor casualties 
“were reported. 


Scaffolding :and Cranes. 

“‘Supetintendenee. of scaffolding and lifts in course df: erection’ is a“further 
‘function of the Department of Public'Wotks. ‘Notices of intention‘to-erect 
have to be submitted. During 1912-13, 1,347.such notices were received, 
996 being for scaffoldings, and 351 for hand cranes. 

“The:number of: power eranes and: hoists: used‘in connection with building 
operations during the: year-was ‘181. ‘Exeludimg’8. electric lifts, the lifting 
power. of the cranes was as follows :— 


+“ Capaoty in-tons. 
Crane or Hoist. . aoa; 
L and under. 1-3, ‘AB. 'Gn10. Total. 
‘Power Crane— , 
Electric te a jes mer 36 3 2 Al 
Steam... yh oa wis Pan . 6 I 5) 10 
Hoist— 
. Electric Saas see ES 95 eA Gee ere 15 
‘Steam ... ais ave teas co 5 ned oe van 
- (Qi Engine... ey lad ae iis a8 Meat) 3) 
‘Hydraulic .... Corer ae ee earn ey nee sais 5 
‘Total ... les ‘we.| 422 42 ‘A fF.) TB 


-. Mining. : 
iIntthe chayiter: GE! this Year Book oor vith? Heer anining, industry, fui 
yparticilars:-areggrvén of the “fatalities and «aceidents ocenrring ‘in “this :in- 
dustry, «which! ssugemerally »quabed as the: ‘typie] ‘hazardous ecetypation. “The 
ineapacitation rate per 1,000 employees for 1912 4s:shown-8s45, 5 
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IxpustrIaAL DIsEAsEs. 


As regards industrial diseases, no reliable records are available; but cer- 
tain avocations are, with good reason, regarded as unhealthy; for instance, 
rock-chopping and sewer-mining, insulating work involving handling of 
charcoal, and, notably, manufactures in which industrial poisons are em- 
ployed, as in the manufacture of metals, lead colours, and electric accumu- 
lators, in the pottery, painting, gem-polishing, file-cutting, and similar 
industries. 


In this connection it may be of interest to summarise the report made in 
1910 by the International Association for Labour Legislation regarding 
the nature of industrial poisons, the method of their entry into the human 
body, the extent of danger, and measures for combating such poisons. 


Nature of Industrial Poisons——Industrial poisons include those sub- 
stances which in their production, their use, or, to a less extent, occur- 
ring as by-or intermediate products, endanger by chemical processes the 
working capacity of the labourer, the deleterious effect arising from 
chemical reaction with the compounds or elements of the body. 


Methods of Entry—(1) Through the mouth and digestive system. 
(2) By the respiratory system. (3) By the skin. 


Extent of Danger——Complete statistics are lacking for every coun- 
try both as regards the handicap to industry and the impairment of the 
worker’s efficiency and the extent to. which sickness insurance funds are 
affected by the frequency of industrial poisoning. This failure of facts 
and figures is attributed in a large degree to lack of toxicological know- 
ledge as much as to lack of leisure to investigate the specific nature of 
employment of patients presenting themselves to physicians or in hos- 
pitals. And it is beyond question that the necessary information can 
be secured only by means of a legal obligation placed upon medical 
authorities. 


Methods of Combating Industrial Potsons.—Preventive measures 
largely rest with factory owners and managers because of their respon- 
sibility for provision of proper technical arrangements for removal of 
gases, vapours, dust, &c., and for effective protection in the form of 
washing facilities, respirators, helmets, and gloves. 


Inst of Industrial Poisons—A comprehensive list of industrial poisons 
was quoted in Bulletin No. 86 of the Department of Commerce and 
Labour of the United States of America. A revised list, as prepared by 
the International Association for Labour Legislation, is published in 
Bulletin No. 100 of the same Department. 


Realisation: of the importance and necessity of accurate knowledge, as 
opposed to mere opinion, concerning the existence of dangers from indus- 
trial poisoning in various industries, led to the enactment during 1911 in 
various parts of the United States of America of laws requiring reports by 
physicians of all cases of occupational disease discovered in the course of 
medical practice. 


In the majority of unhealthy trades there are frequent compensating 
advantages in the way of:short hours and high wages; but-:in New South 
Wales these matters are regulated rather by the ratio of supply and demand 
in the. labour market than by statute or award based upon a full apprecia- 
tion of the element of risk. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemployment in any community may be traced-to.one of three causes, 
one. personal, and two impersonal and beyond.control.of the individual :— 


(a) Disability: to perform work. 

(b): Inability to fmd employment. : 

(c) Compulsory cessation of work, arising from trade disputes, seasonal. 
slackness; &e. ; 


In the first category are found those who from incapacity tacidehtal to 
extreme youth, old age, or mental or physical unfitness, are dependent on 
others for subsistence. Necessarily relief not obtainable for such types from 
assurance, either private or national, must be sought from eleemosynary 
institutions. 


The third cause involves considerations of strikes and lock-outs, concern- 
ing which many theories and plans have been broached and ventilated 
since labour questions have become the subject of scientific inquiry. The 
modern method of treatment of this cause is to be found in legisdative. 
enaetments constituting authoritative tribunals for free inquiry and awards 
in: settlement. 


The above two causes present problems which admit of solution, although 
temedies have not: yet been found which are acknowledged universally ta 
be successful. Only with respect to the second cause, dearth of work, or 
inability to find it, is it to be admitted that real difficulty exists as to 
solution of the problem. The more the question is studied, -the more‘: 
plainly does it appear that a multitude of factors are at work in our-civilisa~ 
tion, of which the existenea:is admitted, but. the remedial measures are not. 
so readily perceptible. While the much desired means of prevention of 
this: cause: of unemployment are being sought, it is eminently..desirable to 
relieve the individual sufferers from its effects, but the difficulty of 
measuring accurately the volume of unemployment is considerable. 


Census Records. 
The following: tablé summarises the numbers. and: proportion. for eaclr. 
industrial group of employed.and unemployed persons in New South Wales . 
at the cersus im April, 194%:-— 


Persons Employable. 
Claes of Odcupation: . Unemployed. Employed. 

Males. Females. Males. Females, 

Professional? ... sak sai ae 383: 262° 32,280- 16278 
Deaneatic .,. tevie. ats oan bas 696 1,466 17,394 51,859) 
Commercial... ddan! ean «eee 1,891" 312 80,572 15,805) 
Tramsport.and Communication  ...| 1,398 5 57,243: 1,588 
Induetrial: vente wwe wet 7,61T 582° T4293 Bid. 
Primary: ‘Producers: oes a | 354g: sae 1BH,855 |. 4h: 
Total Brealwinmerg .. .. .,., 15,554! | 2,627 528,772 |'  194;092. 
Unaponified DT) 78. 73 3480 368 
Total vee ane} 16,210" | 2,700 5305281 : 125; 188. | 


eaten] 


“Ther parentage of eae to: total: nepiecan! was: 1:89: for eles ana? 
“ie for females: 
Comparison: with: previous: census. records i8 impossiblé; for Tack: of! date. | 
9844k—-C 
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Trade Unions and Unemployment. 


Preliminary statistics relating to unemployment, as affecting Trade 
Unions, were collected for 1910. The general trend of these records indi- 
eated that the degree of unemployment amongst union members was not 
extensive, but this was the first year of collection of the figures, and only 78 
out of a total of 174 unions reported. Following are the records gathered 
from the reports relating to unemployment in the various groups of indus- 
tries at the end of 1912 :— 


Period. Members Unemployed—Cause. 
Group. Renee! Members. eo | 
ing. Dee scat: | eta eee Acci- | Sick- | other, 
Weeks. Weeks. Work, 7 : 
Building oe ow} 6 5,601 46} 1386; 182] 179] ... 1 2 
Clothing ae : 1 201 30 10 40 40) ... Se baie 
Engineering and Metal 15 | 10,634 | 254 | 293] 547 | 421 2 9 115 
Food and Drink 9 6,350 | 572] 339] 911) 875| ... 3 33° 
iLand Transport 3 4,753 65 4 69 69)... ats ie 
“Mining ... ar wl 9 13,505 65 |1,294 |1,339 | 522 | 86 94 657 
Printing, &c. ... us 3 848 | 15 11 26 26 
Shipping, &e. ... wl 8 3,183 25 | 48 73 73 
Manufacturing, n.e.i...) 12 6,514 | 560 99 | 659 | 659 
,Other industries of) 66 2,224 | Vil 69 | 180 | 180 
Total ... «| 67 | 53,813 | 1,743 | 2,303 | 4,046 | 3,044 | 88 107 | 807° 


From fifty-seven other unions, reports were obtained to the effect that no 
members were out of employment at the end of the year. 

Regarding each industrial group of the unions affected by unemployment, 
the following summary has been prepared for 1912 from returns collected 
‘from one hundred and twenty-four unions of employees :— 


Unions Reporting— Unions 
: ‘which did not 
supply 

Group. No Anerley. Unemployment Information. 

5/3 |5| 3 J5/ 8 

| 

Buildi 6 | 3,830 6 | 5,601 7 | 7,484 
Clothing 1, 3401 1| 2m | 5| 4,996 

Engineering and “Metal ‘Working | 1] 2,621 | 15 )10,634 | ... se 
Food and Drink oe re ie ..| 10 | 3,257 | 9 | 6,350 | 7 | 5,678 

Land Transport exclusive, of Railways and 

rasa vara) ¢ ats we a weap <# 535 | 3] 4,753 | 1] 256 
Mining and Smelting ... 10 | 2,416 | 9 )13,505 | 4 | 9,840 
Pastoral 2) 1,078 | ... 2 | 20,418 
Printing, Bookbinding, &. . 00. 3| 346 | 3| 848.) 1 | 2,025 
Railways and Tramways... bis bes 1 } 13,848 1) 117 
Shipping and Sea Transport 4 | 6,495 3 | 3,183 5 | 7,906 
Manufacturing, n.e.i. . 8 | 2,565 | 12 | 6,514 4 | 4,426 
Miscellaneons ... ws et 7 | 5,441 |" 6 2,224 1 12,160 
: ‘Total . 57 |42,772 | 67 |53,813 48 75,206 
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Members Unemployed. Causes of Unemployment. 
G $ ° : : . 3 . 
roup. g| Ea sal # | 2 | 82) os 
z Bl) fe e | S3* | ¢ | 3 32 os 
Building ays ie ay | 46 136 | 182] 179 1 2 
Clothing | 30 10 40 40 | uw | cee | eee | tee 
_ Engineering and Metal Working we] 254 293 | 547] 421 2 9| 65) 50 
Food and Drink : 57 +339 | 911 | 875] ... 3] ... | 33 
Land Transport (exclusive ‘of Rail- 
ways and Tramways) ... | 65 4 69 69 |e | vee | vee | eee 
. Mining and Smelting... jee ...| 65 | 1,294 |1,359 | 522] 86] 94) ... | 657 
Pastoral Se eaelll aoes mt use au sts 6 eee |b ede 
Printing, Bookbinding, &e. ... wel 15 1] 26 26 
Railways and Tramways ‘i saul) aes nas vee ves sae | sides) aay |! ee 
Shipping and Sea er. | 25 48 713 785) ses¥) esol eee 4) “aes 
re ena n.e.i, Ba «(560 §99 | 659 ) 659 . ads ose ses 
Miscellaneous .. ee bas .| V1 69 | 180 | 180 
Total ... we vse wse 1,743) 2,808 14,046 [3,044 | 88, 107 | 65 | 742 


* Including 17 Females, t Including 5 Females, {Including 6 Females. ? Including 3 Females. 


Rewier or UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The question of relief of unemployment first received practical political. 
attention in 1885, when, following upon a period of severe pastoral, com- 
mercial, and industrial depression, a Casual Labour Board and State Soup. 
Kitchen were instituted. Between that date and 1890 extensive relief works. 
were undertaken till a normal condition of the labour market was attained. 
Subsequently unemployment again became prevalent, and in place of the 
Casual Labour Board, a Government Labour Bureau was constituted in 
February, 1892. By 28th February, 1893, some 18,600 persons were 
registered for employment; and 18,154 persons were sent to employment, 
chiefly in unskilled trades. : In 1893-4 Newcastle was included in the area. 
of operations of the Board, and fossicking on the old gold-fields of the 
State became accepted as a form of relief. 


State Labour Bureau. 
Stated succinctly, the functions of the State Labour Bureau include:— 
(a) Maintenance of a free registry office for men in Sydney, with 
forty-three branch offices in as many of the principal centres of 
t. population. At any of these, men wanting work may register their 
= requirements, capabilities, and characters; and employers may state 
what class of labour they desire. Constant endeavour is made to 
suit the one to the other, and men are assisted to reach employment 
available. All these operations are conducted. at the cost of the 
State, no-fees of any kind being charged to employers or employees. 
(6) Issue of railway and steamer fares on credit, repayments being 
required. after the lapse of one month or longer, according to cir- 
cumstances; and payment being accepted,. where considered neces- 
sary, by easy instalments... Usually the payment of. such fares is 
guaranteed either by the employer or some responsible person; but 
‘at the discretion of the Director, such fares are at times issued on 
the personal acknowledgment of the recipient, and his promise to 
i repay the same. Occasionally wives and other relatives are removed 
; from-one part of the State to another, also furniture, farm animals, 
&e. 
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Provision of rabbit traps, tents, blankets, and some few other 
things, on satisfactory guarantee of repayment, which is 
accepted.in whole or in part, as in the case of rail and steamer 
tickets. 

Management of an agricultural training farm at Pitt Town, 5 
miles from Windsor, for city and oversea youths. One hundred lads 
can be.accommodated during a course of instruction lasting three 
months. They take part in turn in all the operations of the farm 
which, besides the usual areas under crop, has a dairy, pigs, 
poultry, an irrigated vegetable garden, and a good orchard, mainly 
of citrus fruits. Broom millet is also grown and manufactured 
into brooms on the farm. All horse-shoeing, other blacksmithing, 
saddle and harness making, and tin-smithing required are done 
on the place, and most of the vehicles used are built on the farm, 
so that the students have an unrivalled opportunity of gaining an 
elementary knowledge of all sorts of farm work and cognate oceu- 

pations likely to assist them therein. 


Management of a pig, poultry, vegetable, and flower farm at 
Randwick, 54% miles from the city, to which destitute men unable 
to maintain themselves may resort; and where, in exchange for 
labour, they are given lodging, food, and a small money allowance. 
Competent tradesmen, if employed at their trade, are paid extra. 
‘The period of residence must not exceed three months, nor recom- 
mence without a similar interval. ‘A certain amount of traming 
is given, and whenever possible trainees are sent ‘to employment 
with private employers. 


Marketing of produce from these farms. “‘The:revenue from “this 


service in 1918 was £6,673. 


Provision of food to destitute families which have an adult male 
at the head. Three days’ work in each week at the Randwick 
Depét is offered to such family head, who is housed and fed, and 
on the conclusion of his-work, given an order for 7s. 6d. worth of 
goods. These orders are addressed to approved storekeepers only, 
and are inconvertible. Articles to be supplied are listed, and from 
this list choice may be made by the recipient. Articles not listed 
are not paid for. Breaks are made in this relief from time to time 
50 as to induce recipients to make other arrangements. 

In exceptional cases orders are issued in advance of work, and 
sometimes without work being exacted. These, however, especially 
the latter, are-rare, and are used only to meet eases of real and 
immediate destitution and want of food. . 
Collection and dissemination of information by means of the Press 
and otherwise concerning labour conditions. -in all centtres of 
population in the State. Forty-three Clerks of Petty Sessions are 
agents fer the Burean, and report at the commencement of each 


‘month on business done, condition of district, -state of labour 


market, wages ming, ‘mew avenues for - labour, -&c. . They also’ 


‘frame special reports, when required, on any subject cognate to 
industrial matters. In-addition the-police of 200:principal stations 
all over the State, make a-similar monthly report, and specially 
‘report whenever any ‘opening for labour of :any kind comes under 
their notice. 


A registry for women was maintained from 1902 till January, 1906, but in 
-the year 1918 the Women’s Employment Agency was opened. 
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The following table shows a summary. of Registrations since the system 
was commenced in the year 1901 :— 


{ 


Net regis- 


i { 
Year 7 .. | Net:Regis- Year 3 
wkgba "ce “a tt es Nghe | Nations. | 
i 
1901 | 6,343 | 3,099 | 9,442 | jgog | sy | 2,839 | 3,026 
1902 1,391 2,243 3,634 | 1909 | 609 | 28C0 | 3,409 
1903 | 740 2,114 2,854 | 1910 327 3,393 3,720 
(1904, 2,513 1,482 3,995 1911 792 2,599 3,391 
1905 ! 885 998 1,883 || 919 333 2,363 2,696 
2008 ee 1,257 1,618 | 1918 208 2,811 3,019 
1907 | 249 | 2,316 2, 565 


The following is a statement of the persons registered and sent to work 
during each year since 17th February, 1892. Country branches were opened 


on Ist March, 1896 :— 


Head Office. Branches. 
Year ended 30th June. 
Registered. Sent to work, Registered. Sent to work. 
#1893 18,600 | 8154 | oe tate 
a 12,145 | 10,349 | ow. | ke 
*1895 ... ies at us 13,575 16,380 rer ti west 
"1896 0 ae 14,062 20,576 desis [uae 
1896—-18 Feb.-30 June 3,283 5,327 1,104 143 
1897 er 6,427 13,718 1,253 534 
1898 ... iste re 4,167 7,817 715 i 288 
1899 , 3,843 7,228 686 224 
1900 ... +83 eae 5,487 6,495 516 319 
1901 ane oes 10,639 9,654 1,613 149 
1902 ... bs wee se 3,634 5,151 1,252 238 
1903 oe or 2,854 6,493 | 218 65 
1904—Dawes’ Point... ... 3,995 15,731 | 22 1 
+ Trades Hall ... 758 LT5Q 6 ef tenes 
1905—Dawes’ Point... 1,883 4,317 31 46 
+ Trades Hall ... .806 Vj556 | ee | tenes 
1906—~-Dawes’ Point... 1,602 | - 
+ ‘Trades Hall ... er eee i = 
1907 ... ae a ee 2,665 3,639 24 24 
1908... dae ate 4,027 3,237 37 4 
1909 ... waa rr 3,409 3,299 20 21 
1910... Ae 3,720 3,883 26 24 
* WOW... was ie 3,991 3,277 6 6 
‘THT? .. eee ave aie 2,696 ‘8,341 3) A 
41913... 3,039 3,163 2 2 
Total 180,103 ‘le £167,880 7,567 2,157 
* Year euded-February. 


‘+ The'total registrations at.théePrades Hall Registry from its inauguration-on' 15th’ Deceniber, 190], 
“to Bist July, 1905, when‘it:was abolished, were 4,070. :{ The nuniber shown as sent-to work exceeds the 
number shown as registered, owing to the fact that persons, although registeréd only onee, may.and 
do receive several engagements as a result of such registration. 
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At the end of February, 1911,.a registration bureau’ for unemployed was 
opened in Newcastle, to enable the Government to assist in relieving distress 
which was said then to prevail chiefly among colliery workers. Of the total 
registrations, 743 represented single men. to whom employment was offered 
on the. North Coast Railway work. The second month’s operations being on 
a very small scale, the bureau was closed after the end of April. 


The distribution of those assisted and sent to work during the year 
1912-18 will: be seen from the following table:— 


Assisted and sent to work. 


Classification. 
Fh al Country. Total. 

Goyernment work... se eee 23 10 33 
Private work 450 1,865 2,315 
Do (Country branches)...) 2 2 
“Labour Depdi | ate || (sac 734 
Agricultural Training Farin era 81 81 
Total ase os, es 1,207 1,958 3,165 


* Includes 200 ‘‘ Specials,” or married men earning food for their families. 


The subjoined statement gives particulars of registrations in each classi- 
fication for 1912-13 :— 


Registered Eligible 
Classification. for the year for work on 
1912-13. 30 June, 1913. 
Professional and clerical ... see bs 20 3 


Mechanies, tradesmen, and skilled 


labourers of definite occupations ne 2,307 | 279 
Labourers... ai wee oy aa 692 G7 
Total... see aed wee ia 3,019 359 


The statements given show that, though the Labour Bureau is pre- 
pared to deal with men of all classes, its main business concerns the distri- 
bution of manual labour, skilled or unskilled. 


Women’s Employment Agency. 


A State Women’s Employment Agency was opened at Sydney in the year 
1918. The. record of the first month’s operations shows that 574 women 
were registered and 32 sent to employment. 
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Sydney Clerks’ and Warehousemen’s Benefit Association. 


A friendly society, the Sydney Clerks and Warehousemen’s Benefit Asso- 
ciation, endeavours to regulate clerical labour. 


The following figures show the extent of out-of-employment benefits 
granted to members of the Association in recent years:— 


Year. | Mean Membership. | Aggregate Benefits. | Year. | Mean Membership. | Aggregate Benefits. 
No. £ No. £ 

1905 362 261 1910 775 231 

1906 456 245 1911 794 252 

1907 491 212 1912 876 377 

1908 579 330 1913 954 250 

1909 706 211 


Particulars as to the number of beneficiaries in each year are not avail- 
able. 


The extent of out-of-employment benefits provided by trade unions has 
been shown previously in this chapter. 


WorkKMEN’S INSURANCE. 
State Legislation. 


Legislation in “relation to employers’ liability in New South Wales is 
based upon English statute law, which embodies the modern English con- 
ception of the function of government, in a series of legal enactments in 
addition to the common law, i.e.:— 


Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1880-1907. 
Old-age Pensions Act, 1908. 
National Insurance Act, 1911. 


Local legislation has not advanced to the principle of social insurance 
developed in the English law. It is restricted, so far as the State is con- 
cerned, to the Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, and the Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Act, 1910, the provision of old-age and invalid pensions being a 
function of the Federal Government. 


The Employers’ Liability Act, £897, gave to a workman, who had suffered 
personal injury in the course of his employment, the same common law 
remedies against his employer as if he had been injured by. one:not his 
employer. 


Workmen's Compensation Act, 1910. 


This Act, which came into operation in January, 1911, follows the lines 
of the English Act of 1897. It provides for compensation to workmen for 
injuries suffered in the course of their work, and applies to employment in or 
about any railway, tramway, factory, workshop, mine, quarry, wharf, vessel, 
engineering or building work, except mines where benefits are afforded under 
the Miners’ Accident Relief Act. Employers -of less than*four persons are 
exempt from the provisions of the Act. Casual workers are not entitled to 
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benefits, nor. is compensation payable in respect of injury whieh does not 
disable the workman for at least two weeks, or which is caused by mis- 
conduct of the workman. . 


Compensation in case of death ranges from £200 to £400 when there are 
several relatives wholly dependent on the earnings of the workman, the. 
amount being reducible proportionately with the number of dependents 
and the degree of their dependence. If the workman leaves no dependents, 
the compensation is limited to medical and funeral expenses up to £12. 
Where total or-partial incapacity results, the employer must make a weekly 
payment, not exceeding 50 per cent. of the average weekly earnings during 
the preceding twelve months, up to a maximum of £1 per week, and a total 
liability’ to the employer of £200. In the case of employees under 21 years 
of age receiving less than 20s. a week, 100 per cent. of average earnings is 
substituted for 50 per cent. up to a maximum of 10s. per week. Aged and 
infirm workmen may contract themselves out of these general provisions, 
or the maximum amount of compensation may be reduced by agreement 
made between the employer and workman. 


In substitution for these benefits any scheme of compensation is admis- 
sible which is certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies as. not less. 
favourable to the workman and dependents than the corresponding scales 
contained in the Act. 


The Act does not exclude the operation of the common law or the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, but the employers’ liability, even when 
apparent, must be established by processes of litigation. The employers’ 
risk is for the most part covered by insurance, but concerning this section 
of. the business of insurance companies,.no details are available. 


The operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1910, during 1913, 
diselose that in all 488 returns. were received, showing’ 77,088 males:and 3,774' 
females. exposed to risk. 


The number of fatalities, where. compensation was paid, was 62, and 
£14,797 was paid into Court’ orto legal represemtatives in respect thereof. 


The number of disablements was 6,061 for which. £30,275. was: expended, 
and in 1§6 non-fatal cases £9,079 was. disbursed. The. following. summary 
shows the duration of disablements completed’ during the year:— 


Particutareaa:to Duration of Compensation... : Poe 
Geus:thar:2>weeke- sexs jase ais baie: aoe ~| 3 T2R: 
2 weeks aud leas tham:3: tee eeee eT eae i 
3 oo ” 4 : 564 
4 4; » 8 “ 1,154 
EE. m «oe ks! Rea nade > ghee, dase|i(! SERRE 
iweeks and‘over 2 tie = a at 

a nr 2 
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The cases which had not terminated at the end of the year 1913, and their 
durations were as follows, over 1 year and less than 2, 6 cases; over 2 years 
and less than 5, 1 case. 


Miners’ Accident. Relief Fund. 


As regards the mining industry, which is exempted specifically from the 
jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, some particulars of the 
Miners’ Accident Relief Fund are given in part.“ Mining Industry” of this 
Year Book and additional] information is shown hereunder. The provisions 
of this measure for compensation to injured workmen differ considerably 
from the general theory as to the employers’ liability for injuries to his work- 
men, in that the burden of the risk is carried by three parties—the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the Government of the State. Of the funds 
required to pay the benefits, the State and the employer each contribute 25 
per cent., and the employee the remaining 50 per cent. 


The mines subject to the provisions of the Act during the year 1913 
numbered 202. 


The gross revenue for the year 1913 was £71,900, which showed an 
inerease of £4,895 over. the previous year. The total amount deducted from 
wages was £30,478, representing an average. year’s contribution from. 31,272 
persons. The. contributions by mine owners amounted ta £15,163, which 
includes one-third of the contributions made by checkweighmen and 
pickmen. 


The Government subsidy for the year 1913 was £15,169, and interest 
received on investments amounted to £11,059.. 


The funds invested at 3ist. December, 1918, amounted to £319,000, of 
which £19,000. was added during the year, the whole: sum being represented 
by New South Wales Funded Stock. The expenditure for the year was 
£52,041, or £6,203 in excess of the year 1912. 


The following table summarises the beneficiaries during the year 1913 :— 


Condition of Beteficiaries: 


I. Fatal Accidente— 
Widows. 
Fathers 
Sisters:and’ Guardians: ...| 
Children... 0 


Children ... 0 ‘ss 


94d —D 
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The year 1913 was free from anything that might be described as 2 
mining disaster, though at Broken Hill three men were killed as the result 
of one accident. The accidents, fatal and non-fatal, since 1901 are shown 
below :— 


Fatal Accidents. . Non-fatal Accidents, 
Period, iene pe 
Employees. Number. ae x Number. Goes o 
\ 
1901-5* 21,377 57 2°67 3,484 | 162:98 
1906-10" 26,626 56 | 20 5,588 | 207°99 
1911 28,034 64 | 228 6,024 21488 
1912 29,390 77 | (262 6,211 | 211-33 
1913 31,272 78 | 2-49 6184 197-75 
| 
* Average, 


The Commonwealth. 


In addition to the general enactments of the State, specific enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a particular class 
of work which is subject to special risks, and to officers in the Service of 
the Commonwealth Government. 


Seamen’s Compensation. 


The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, provides for compensation to sea- 
men for injuries suffered in the course of their employment. It is applicable 
to seamen (a) on ships in the service of the Commonwealth, other than 
naval or military service; (b) on ships trading with Australia or engaging in 
any occupation in Australian waters, and being in territorial waters of any 
territory which is part of the Commonwealth; and (c) on ships engaged in 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. In case of ships 
not registered in Australia, the two last clauses apply only in relation to sea- 
men shipped under articles of agreement entered into in Australia, and while 
the ships are subject to the law of the Commonwealth. Liability runs only 
after one week’s. incapacitation; in case of death the amount of compensa- 
tion, when deceased leaves dependents, is the equivalent of three years’ 
wages in the particular employment, or £200, to a maximum amount of 
£500. 


The compensation is reducible with the measure of dependence, but the 
minimum for a seaman leaving no dependents is the cost of medical 
attendance and burial to the value of £30. 


In ease of total or partial incapacity, the maximum compensation is 50 
per. cent. of average earnings during the twelve months previous to the 
injury. a 

Periodic returns as to compensation are required from the owner or master 
of every ship on which seamen are employed to whom the Act is applicable, 
the returns to specify— 


(a) The number of injuries in respect of which compensation has been 
- paid, 

(b) Amount of-such compensation. 

(c) Other particulars as required. == *% 


qt aie eae eS. A dese Ln 


ME: 
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IspustriaL Lreisnation. 


For many years subsequent to the establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in New South Wales in 1855, the majority of the population were 
engaged chiefly in pastoral or mining industries, in sparsely-settled dis- 
tricts. Local conditions neither promoted nor necessitated the concentra- 
tion of attention upon industrial activity, with consequent legislation in 
that direction. Between 1871 and 1881, however, manufacturing came into 
prominence as an integral part of the industrial life of the State; the 
increasing population displayed a tendency to aggregation in defined 
localities, and for some ten years, till 1892, legislative interest expressed 
itself in a desultory way in specific enactments intended for the betterment 
of conditions obtaining in industry. In this period world-wide interest was 
displayed in the question as to the necessity and the wisdom of protective 
legislation for the betterment of environment for the great body of workers. 


The Legislature of New South Wales was alert to the general trend of 
thought and opinion. The Parliamentary session of 1892 constitutes a land- 
mark in the industrial history of New South Wales, for three vastly differ- 
ing enactments were passed, which signalised a new era of activity in legis- 
lation, viz. :— 


Protection of Children Act. 
Diseased Animals and Meat Act. 
Trade Disputes and Conciliation’ Act. 


These enactments formed the nucleus of a body of statute law which has 
been expanded by subsequent legislation, and is being amended constantly 
in the effort to give concrete form to advancing standards and ideals. 


The enactments which initiated the era of consistent consideration for 
the welfare of the general body of the people are notable in that they 
apply to three diverse aspects of life—(a) the dependent stage of infancy; 
and (6) the adult period as to (1) health, (2) working conditions. In codi- 
fying the industrial laws in New South Wales, as enacted in the last twenty 
years, the sequence of introduction which displays the direction of atten- 
tion of. legislators indicates also the trend of popular thought. 


Historically, the earliest subjects to receive attention were such as related 
to industrial conditions and safeguards in trade. The sequence of treatment 
of individual trades placed shipping in the first rank, followed in order by 
retail trading, mining, agricultural, and pastoral ‘industries. Health 
interests and matters relating to food and drink and bodily welfare were 
antecedent to the subject-matter of general welfare and protection; while in 
regard to the helpless and extreme stages of life, youth received considera- 
tion as being proximate to the working years, before the extremes of infancy 
and old age, which were concerned more remotely with the industrial 
problems. 


In 1901 the Commonwealth of Australia was inaugurated, and its Parlia- 
ment was empowered, under the Commonwealth of Australia Consti- 
tution Act, 1900, to make laws under stated conditions for the peace, 
order, and good government of the Commonwealth, particularly in matters 
of trade and commerce, taxation, bounties on production, borrowing money 
on public credit, postal, telegraphic and telephonic services, defence, light~- 
houses, astronomical and meteorological observations, quarantine, fisheries, 
statistics, currency, banking, insurance, bills of exchange, bankruptcy, copy- 
right, and patents, naturalisation, marriage, divorce, pensions, migration, 
external affairs, and railway control in relation to defence and railway con- 
struction subject to the consent of the State concerned. 
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With the translation of these subject-matters to the Federal arena, an 
acceleration is noticeable in the attention given by the Parliament of the 
State to economic measures for the advancement of industrial efficiency ay 
well-being, which acceleration is in part attributable to the expanding pop 
larity of protective regulation by statute law, and in part to the additional 
opportunity afforded for attending to subjects of social reform. Thus, New 
South Wales now possesses a body of statute law which forms an industrial 
code sufficiently comprehensive to compare favourably with similar codes 
governing other advanced communities. 


An analytical list of the principal industrial laws of New South Wales 
has been given in previous years, and need not be recapitulated. The 
provisions of a number of these Acts, which have for their object the 
amelioration of the conditions of the industries, have been discussed in 
various chapters of this Year Book. 


NSW, 


Jenolan Caves 


Grand Arch, 


The 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance all requirements for 
the sustenance of human life, and so far as actual necessaries are concerned, 
the State is practically independent of external supplies ; food of all kinds is 
obtainable readily, and articles of diet, which in other countries are within 
the category of luxuries, are consumed by all classes of the people in New 
South Wales, indicating a fairly high standard of living. 


ny 
4 


In the portions of this Year Book dealing with primary and manufact- 
uring production, sufficient evidence is adduced as to the various industries 
(viz., pastoral, agricultural, dairying, mining, forestry, fisheries, and manu- 
facturing) to show the extent to which the State is independent of external 
sources of supply ; but as the community is yet in an early stage of develop- 
ment, the raw materials form a much larger proportion of production than the 
products of manufactures which usually accompany a more advanced growth. 
There is certainly a vast opportunity for further and systematic development 
of its resources, as may be gathered from a study of the trade figures 
relating to primary products. 


For purposes of review, a summary is given of the production from local 
industries, and the extent to which food products are imported from oversea 
countries, may be seen by reference to the section of this Year Book relating 
to Commerce. 


VALvEs oF LocaLt INDUSTRIES. 


During 1912 the total value of production from the principal industries 
reached the very satisfactory sum of £74,100,000, which is far in advance of 
the total of any former year. For many years the pastoral industry has been 
the chief source of the wealth of the State, the production of 1912 being 
£19,440,000. The production from the manufacturing industry has increased 
very rapidly during the last seven years, and in 1912 exceeded the pastoral, 
being valued at £22,464,000. 


The statement below shows the estimated value of production of the 
various industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1891:— 


Value of Production. (Jn thousands, 000 omitted.) 


; Agricul- oe Poultry, | Forestry nae Manu- Total, 
Year.) Pastoral. | “tural eins Rabbits Vishovies, Mining. | facturing. iednteth : 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1891 14,725 3,615 2,785 | 758 6,434 7,799 36,066 
1896 11,774 5,374 2,546 | ww... 715 4,465 7,302 32, 176 
1901 12,552 7,060 3,046 | ow... 733 5,681 9,742 38,814 


1906 | 19,743 7,518 3,425 1,693 1,536 7,913 | 11,906 53,734 
1907 | 22,281 6,588 3,567 1,708 1,382 10,295 13,481 59,302 
1908 | 18,846 8,319 4,064 1,732 1,165 8,384 , 13,633 | . 56,143 
1909 | 19,040 10,908 3,983 1,990 1,096 7,403 14,536 58,956 
1910 | 21,028 9,493 4,796 “2,119 1,108 8,455 16,794 63,793 
1911 | 19,434 9,749 5,215 2,055 1,185 9,410 19,143 66,201 
1912 | 19,440 11,817 5,758 2,089 1,303 11,229 | 22,464 74,100 


* Poultry and bee farming included with dairying in 1901 and previous years. 
99519—A 
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In the next statement are shown the equivalent values, per head of popu- 
lation, of the products of local industries over the same period :— 


co 


Year, Pastoral. | Agricultural.) ? airying. faerie, | Mining. Poca cenit 
ee oe | 

£ead| £8. da] £8 da) £8. d-| & 8. d.| £5, d. £s. da 
1891 121710} 3 3 4] 2 711] 613 3] 512 8] 616 7] 3111 7 
196 | 95 4/4 4 7] 2:0 1/ O11 $3] 310 4] 51411] 2% 6 6 
190%: $3 8| 53 4/247) 0% 9/ 431/72 6] BTU 
1906 1g é Oo} & F 3) 26 2) 2 36/5 67/] 8 O 5] % B11 
1907 14413 7) 4 610] 27 O}] 2 0 8| 615 8) 817 7] 39 1 4 
1968 122 310| 5 7 7) 212 7| 117 6] 5 8 6] 816 5} 36 6 5 
1904 m2 1 5/ 618 21 6] 119 2/ 41310) 9 4 4) 387 7 7 
1910 13 0 2! 517 6] 219 4] 11911] 5 4 8|10 710] 39 9 & 
1911: 1113 6] 517 2] 8 2 8/ 119 O}] 518 0/1110 O| 3915 4 
1912 | 11 3 8| 61511, 3 6 3/ 119 0| 6 9 2/1218 5| 4212 & 


* Poultry and bee farming iveluded with daitiiag in 1901 and previous years. 


The following table shows the total value of production in various years, 
from 1871 onwards, and the resultant return per head of population :— 


Valte'of Production, Value of Production. 

Year. MS Ames Se ee th Eee Year, Paki : 
| omit, | Poptation confined). | Population 
| 
| a £a 4a | £ £5. d, 

T8741 | 15,379 30 5 3 | 1908 56,143 36 6 5 

1881 | 25,180 32 18 3 1909 58,956 37.7 ~=7 

1891 36,066 3111 7 1910 68,793 9 5 

1901 | 38,814 . B71 1911 66,201 39.15 4 

1906 53,734 36 3 11 1912 74,100 4212 5 

1907 (59,302 39 14 | 


These figures-stiow that since 1871 the aggregate value of production has 
increased by nearly 59 million pounds, and the value, per head of population, 
hy £12 7s. 2d. From the primary industries alone the return in 1912 was 
£51,636,000, equal to £29 14s, per head. The figures afford ample justifica- 
tion for the investment of the capital which has secured such results, 


Variations in prices, due mainly to catises beyond local control, and the 
general conditions of the season, are the most powerful factors in regulating 
the volume and value of production; but making due allowance for these 
factors, the steady advance noticeable throughout the period covered by the 
fizures given above is a magnificent testimony to the wealth of the State, and 
the bountiful returns which it yields. 


The steady progress of the value of production from the various industries 
during the last sixteen years may be seen in the fullowing statement, which 


shows the average annual value during quinquennial periods since 1897. 
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As in previous tables, the figures represent the actual value received by 
the primary producers at the place of production, and in the manufacturing 
industry, the value added to raw materials by the processes of treatment, not 
the total value of articles manufactured :— 


f 


Average Annual Value of Production. 
Industry. Total (,000 omitted.) Per head of Population. 
1ga7-| 1f02-| 1907- | 1se7- | 1so2- | 1907- ; 
1601. | 3gve. | rit. | 2%? | qgox, | 1906. | deni. | 192% 
r t = 
£ £ £ | £ | £8 4.| £8. 4.) £8. 4.) £ea a 
Pastoral ese des «| 18,166 | 14,747 | 20,126 | 19,440 917 9)10 510; 1214 1,11 3 8 
Agvicultural... .. .... 5,930] 6,295, 90% | 11,817) 49 1| 49 3) 513 9] 61511 
Dairying ws 4,325 | 5,758 2147/3 6 3 
2,923 3,°40 i hs 3811 215 0 
Poultry, bees, rabbits 1,921 § 2,C89 143/140 
Forestry, Fisheries .. ne 743 1,020 | 1,189 1 1,303 | O11 2 014 3 015 0 015 0 
Mining whe se | 5,475 6,423 ; 8,789 | 11,229 423 49 8 5 1011 6 9 2 
Total Prinary ... we} 285227 | 82,525 | 45,362 31,656 | 21 4 2]|.2% 14 0/2812 7 | 2914 0 
Manufacturing = ..-{ 9,022 | 10,407 | 15,517 | 22,464/ 615 6] 7 5 3] 91511) 1218 & 
= 
Total, all Industries —., | 37,989 | 42,9°2 | €0,879 | 74,100 | 2719 812919 3]/.8 8 6 | 4212 5 


‘Taking the annual average for the quinquenpium 1897-1901 as 100 in 
cach case, the average for all industries for the second period was 115, and 
for the third quinqueunium 1907-1911, 163, and for the year 1912, 199. 
The dairying industry shows the largest relative increase, then the manu- 
facturing industry :— 


Industry. 1902-1906. | 1907-1911. 1912. 

Pastoral... va aa 112 153 148 
Agricultiral =. ss), 108,252 199 
Dairying, Poultry, &. ... 135 214 268 
"Forestry, Fisheries tee 137 160 175 
Mining A is eae 117 161 205 
Total, Primary ees Ws | 161 183 
Manufacturing... oe 115 172 249 
Total, al Industries... 115 168 139 


Imports anD Exports. 


During the year 1909, the latest for which the total imports aud exports 
of this State were recorded by the Customs Department, domestic produce to 
the value of £33,446,016 was exported, viz., to other Australian States, 
£11,674,436 ; to countries ‘oversea, £21,771,580. The value of local pro- 
duction unexported was £25,509,984, being less than haif the total value of 
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local production. ‘These unexported local products were supplemented by 
imported goods to the value of £38,034,962. In the chapter relating to 
Commerce, details are given as to the import and export trade of the State ; 
a review of the figures shows that the value of food and drink, &c., imported 
during 1909 was £6,896,310; textiles and dress stuffs were valued at 
£6,686,816, these two groups thus representing 18°13 per cent., and 17°58 
per cent. respectively of total imports. 


Domestic produce exported during 1909 included commodities, other than 
gold to the valne of £32,658,639, and of these commodities, food and drinks, &c,, 
were worth £4,559,903 ; textiles arid staple animal and vegetable substances, 
£17,556,465. 


Weol holds first place amorg the articles of export; and far lower down 
in the scale come skins and hides; wheat, butter, meats, copper, lead and 
coal also are exported in large quantities. 


Foop CoNnsuMPTION. 


With tie cessation, on 13th September, 1910, of the old system of keeping 
records of all interstate trade, it has become impossible to determine the 
value cf imports to, and exports from, the State, or to assess the extent 
and value of commodities consumed, or, in some cases, produced locally. 
Consequently, tables whch have been published hitherto, carnot be con- 
tinaed. 

‘he annual consumption per capita of the principal articles of diet, based 
on an average of thre? years, ending in December, 1909, is estimated as 
follows :—- 


Ib. lb. lb. 
{ Beet He EES) Sit ae ets ‘uy at) ae 
Meat 4 Mutton we 965 t 249-4 Butter ... Me - 96+ 
(Pork, &e. ... 9 11) Cheese ... if: os As 3:5 
Fish kas ae ee 16 gal. 
Preserved 46 Fresh ... s we TA 
Potatoes $84 aa 181°0 Milk | lb. 
Flour... ia “ae en 225-4 Preserved ... Ses 44 
Rice... te ae is 8:2 Tea ig is a ie 73 
Oatmeal att ‘sa eh 76 Oz. 
Sugar ... en ae iis 1038 Cofee ... ea ie ow =—sdLd0 


Comparison with an average dietary in oldec and colder countries, as in 
Germany or in England, serves to prove the truth of the assertion so often 
made, that the standard of living in New South Wales, and in fact 
throughout Australia, is high relatively to that of any other community. 


An investigation was conducted in ]907-8 into the cost of living of 
families of moderate income in Germany ; data for 150 workmen’s families, 
with an average of 4:76 members, disclosed the following average annual 
consumption of specified articles of food. 


Per Family. Per [ndividual. 
Meat—Ib. Me oe vat ots .. 28836 60°63 
Butter—lb. ad ste ng is aes 77°60 16°31 
Other fats—Ib.... ob ies ie ss 62:83 13°23 
Cheese—Ib. sa fe tek ais sae 40°34 8°38 
Potatoes—lb. ‘ee ae oie ies v= 965°39 20282 
Coffee—Ib. ... ts x ak ae es 32°4] 6°83 


Milk—qt. ... cos see aes see vee: 082789 111°90 
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Meat. 


The remarkable feature of the per capita quotations for New South Wales 
is the large amount of meat consumed. In other countries where meat and 
butter are not easily obtainable, these articles are replaced in the dietary, by 
cheese which is cheap and uutritious, and by suet and other fats. Particu- 
lars shown subsequently in this chapter in relation to the food supply of 
Sydney indicate that the consumption of meat in New South Wales is now 
far below the average of earlier yeals. 


Further information regarding the production of meat is given in the 
chapter relating to Pastoral Industry. 


Fish, 


Contrasted with the local consumption of fresh meat, which averaged 
almost 1] 0z. per capita per day, or with the consumption of fish in other: 
countries, the quantity of fish consumed in New South Wales is very small. 


The local supply marketed, which constitutes the bulk of fresh fish con- 
sumed, amounted in 1913 to 12,118,200 lb., exclusive of 9,080 dozen 
crayfish, 239,080 quarts of marine prawns, and 19,900 sacks of oysters. It 
is estimated that approximately 4,000,000 lb. are disposed of each year 
without passing through the recognised markets ; supplies pass, unrecorded, 
from various rivers to country towns in the State, from the northern rivers 
into Queensland, and from the south into Victoria. 


Potatoes. 


The consumption of potatoes is subject to considerable fluctuation. In 
1904 it amounted apparently to 125,000 tons, but fell to 87,000 tons in the 
succeeding year when prices became higher. In 1908 it reverted to the 
figures of 1904, but in 1909 it dropped to 96,000 tons. Local production 
varies greatly, but is seldom equal to. the demand, and the State is usually 
compelled to import supplies, mainly from the neighbouring States, 


Sugar. 

The consumption of sugar is considerable, reaching the average of 103-8 1b... 
per head of population, The northern rivers district is adapted to the 
growing of sugar-cane, and during the four years ended on 31st March, 1899, 
the average area eut was over 15,000 acres. With the growth of dairy- 
farming the industry has declined, and now within the State only 6,000 
acres of cane are cut annually. 


In New South Wales only one company is engaged in sugar milling and 
refining ; its mills in New South Wales number three. All the sugar is. 
produced from cane; beet is not grown for sugar in the State. All sugar 
imported is subject to the duty of £6 per ton; the excise hitherto payable 
ou sugar of Australian origin has been discounted Ly a bounty system for 
sugar manufaetured from cane grown by white labour under standard 
industrial conditions, The Sugar Excise Repeal Aet, 1912, and the Sugar 
Bounty Abolition Act, 1912, repealed the excise and bounty system. In 
New South Wales cane is grown on the northern rivers, but locally grown 
and crushed cane forms a comparatively small proportion of the raw sugat 
treated in the local refinery, 


Tea and Coffee, 
Tea enters largely into consumption amongst all classes, the average 
‘ annual consumption being about 7 lbs. per head. Coffee, on the other hand, 


averages only 11 oz. per head; there are indications however that the 
consumption of coffee is increasing. 
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From the following comparison of the average consumption of tea and 
coffee in various couutries it is apparent, as regards tea, that Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom are the largest consumers; the Nether- 
lands and United States of America show the highest averages for coffee ; 
the figures for British countries relate to the year 1912, and for foreign 
countries to 1910 :— 


Annuul Consumption per head of 
Population. 


Country. 
Tea. Coffee, 
oa 

lb. lb. 
Australia we ds As 7°35 0°64 
New Zealand... ee oh 7°33 0 29 
United Kingdom oe 33 6°47 0-61 
Canada ... we $83 oe 5°40 2°17 
Netherlands... wi ae 2-07 15°12 
Union of South Africa... aes 1°23 4:12 
United States of America... 0:89 9:33 
German Empire .. ae e 0-11 5°80 
France... ele nae aes 007 6°26 


ConsuMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


As with other commodities, so with alcoholic beverages, it is not possible 
‘to compute the volume and value of local consumption. To supply a basis 
for approximations, however, details are given as to the ascertained con- 
sumption up to and inclusive of 1909, when the volume of Rupa consumed 
‘in New South Wales was 1,295,400 gallons (proof), of which 123,800 gallons 
were Australian produce, and 1 ,171,600 gallons were imported. The con- 
sumption per head, 0°82 gallons, WAS equal. to the average for the previous 
five years, as will be seen from the following table :— 


Consumption of Spirits. | Consumption of Spirits. 
Year. ion i Year. 
Aggregate. Inhabitant. ‘| Aggregate, Inhabitant, 
gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. 
1891 1,268,400 Jl 1903 1,127,200 | 0-80 
1895 921,500 0730 || 1904 1,126,409 | 0-79 
1893 986,300 | 0-74 1905 1,131,500 | 0-78 
1899 1,005, 800 075 | 1906 1,163,600 0:78 
1900 1,104,000 0-82 | 1907 1,419,900 | O94 
1901 1,245,700 | 0-91 || 1908 1,188,200 | 0-77 
1902 1,260,400 0-91 | 1909 1,295,400 | 0-82 
| i i 


The average consumption of beer per head cf population declined con- 
siderably from 1891, when the-rate was 11:43 gallons per capita, and in 1905 
was lower than in any previous year for which information is available, 
namely, 9:07 gallons per head. The rate subsequently rose in each year to a* 
maximum of about 10 gallons annually for each inhabitant, The consumption 
of imported beer decreased, though not to the extent indicated in the follow- 
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ing table, as in the two earlier years the figures included imports from -other 
Australian States :— ; 


Year, Aggregate. 
7 ; Per Inhabitant. 
Locally brewed. | Imported. | Total. | 
gallons. gallons. : gallons. gallons. © 
1900 13,274,700 1,619,000 14,893,700 11-00 
1901 13,118,300 1,757,900 14,876,200 10°88 
1902 13,441,300 | 1,121,300 14,562,600 10°49 
1903 12,571,700 1,011,400 | 13,533,2C0 9°65. 
1904 12,079,400 | 940,900 13,020,300 9-11 
1905 12,327,900 867,800 | 13,195,700 9-07 
1906 12,716,860 812,400 13,529,200 | 9-11 
1907 14,278,800 945,700 15,224,500 | 10 03 
1908 14,856,800 906,800 15,763,600 — 10:20 
1999 15,240,000 973,500 16,213,500 10-28 


The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 
produce of Australian vineyards; but the quantity produced in the State is 
much less than, might be expected in a country so eminently adapted for 
viticulture. The quantity of Australian and foreign wines consumed during 
recent years is shown below :— 


Consumption of Wine. 
Year. i ons 
a ees —_-- Per Inhabitant. 
Australian. Foreign. Total. 
t 
gallons. gallons... gallons, gallons. 

1899 831,800 75,500 907,300 ‘67 
1900 816,900 87,000 903,910 “67 
1901 i 700,000 94,000 794,000 58 
1902 ! 851,600 167,900 1,019,500 73 
1903 845,300 107,600 952,900 | 68 
1904 \ 941,100 40,500 981,600 | “69 
1905 : 1,075,500 | 29,160 1,104,600 | | 
1906 1,094,600 39,400 1,134,000 | “76 
1907 927,000 43,000 970,000 64 
1908 850,800 41,800 892,600 58 
1909 877,700 43,600 921,300 58 


Compared with other countries the average consumption per head of 
population of alcoholic beverages in Australia is moderate, as will be seen 
from the following table. The figures are based on the latest available data, 
and for British countries represent the consumption during the vear 1912 
and for foreign countries during 1909 :— 


Consumption per head of Ropulation. 
Country. ‘ 
Spirits. Wine. Beer. 
alls, alls. galls. 

Germany... sas 2 - 7 ‘58 = ‘97 22 
France... ey aa 1:32 32°80 79 
Canada ... Gis 5 | 115 14 73 
United States of America... 114 “BS 165 
Belgium ... 225 i ee 1°03 1°01 46-0 
Austratia an wie A 95 “93 132 
New Zealand... on at 830 C«Sf “15 97 
United Kingdom ii 67 "25 26°8 
Italy wee Sx tes ase ‘56 | 26-00. ‘4 
Union of South Africa ... aus 29 1-25 12 
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Of the representative countries quoted, Belgium, France, and the United 
Kingdom are respectively the greatest consumers under the three heads of 
spirits, wine, and beer; and it is worthy of note that Australia compares so 
favourably in all three classes. 


ToBacco, 


The consumption of tobacco during the seven years, 1903-09 is recorded 
below :— 


Consumption of Tobacco. 
Year. Aggregate. Per head of Population. 
Tobacco. * Cigars. Cigarettes. | Tobacco, | Cigars. Cigarettes. 

lb. lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1903 3,365,500 180,400 440,100 2°39 13 31 
1904 3,199, 200 184,000 512,000 2°24 13 36 
1905 3,426,200 189,100 525,400 2°36 13 *36 
1906 3,603,000 202,900 558,800 2°43 14 “38 
1907 3,607,700 271,400 622,000 2:33 18 i “41 
1908 3,747,800 244,800 690,700 2:42 16 \ "45 
1909 3,724,100 223,300 719,800 2°36 ‘14 | “46 


The quantity of tobacco consumed jn 1909 was 4,667,200 lb., the figures 
including tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. This is equivalent to 2-96 Ib. per 
inhabitant, and is slightly below the average of 1908, which was 3-03 lb. per 
head. The consumption is gradually increasing; ten years ago the average 
per head was just over 24 1b., and from 1900 to 1904 not quite 2} Ib. per 
head, The figures for 1909 are as follows :— 


Consumption of Tobacco. 
Description. Aggregate, Per head 
5 of 
Imported. | Austratian. Total. Population. 
Tb. lb. Ib. lb. 
Tobacco ... -..| 492,600 3,231,560 3,724,100 2°36 
Cigars... ee 114,100 | 169,260 223,300 14 
Cigarettes wt 42,100 | 677,700 719,800 46 
Total ...| 648,800 | 4,018,400 4,667,200 2:96 
\ 


s 


In regard to the description of tobacco used there had been a large increase 
in the quantity of cigarettes. In 1890 about 88 per cent. of the total con- 
sumption was of ordinary tobacco, in 1909 the proportion lad fallen to 
80 per cent. ; of cigars, the consumption was about 8°5 per cent., as compared 
with 5 per cent.; and of cigarettes 3:5 per cent. in 1890, compared 
with 15 per cent. in 1909. 


Foop Suppty AND Paices In Sypney, 


A Royal Commission was appointed in July, 1911, to conduct an inquiry 
into the food supply and prices in Sydney, with special reference to fish, 
meat, bread, milk, fruit, and vegetables. Eviilence was collected in the 
neighbouring States as well as in many parts of New South Wales, and 
sectional reports dealing with the various commodities were issued to 
supplement the general report. . 
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Generally the methods of prcduction of foodstuffs are not calculated to 
“secure the maximum output nor the highest quality that might reasonably 
‘be expected even under existing economic conditions. Considerable waste 
and deterioration occur as the result of inefficient methods of transport and 
handling, the system of distribution is crude and expensive, and the multi- 
plication of distributing agencies adds considerably to the cost to the 
consumer. 


The unsatisfactory conditions may be attributed to two general defects :— 


(1.) The nature of the economic system under which the bulk of food- 
stuffs is produced and distributed, viz., by a large number of 
persons with small capital operating on a small scale in competition 

‘ with one another. The most effective method of improvement lies 
in the adoption of the principle and practice of co-operation. The- 
Commission recommends also the extension of agricultural educa- 
tion,.the maintenance of a vigorous policy of immigration to secure 
adequate labour for the producer, and the increased intervention of 
public authorities in the business of distribution. 

(2.) The absence of an organised and unified supervision of the whole 
process of production, transport, and distribution of food. At 
present the supervision is conducted by several independent.. 
authorities, such as the Board of Health, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Railway Commissioners, and the local government 
authorities. This lack of co-ordination can be remedied by the 
establishment of a permanent bureau or commission, with compre- 
hensive powers and general duties somewhat analogous to those 
exercised by the statistical department of the British Board of 
Trade. 


Regarding the prices of foodstuffs the investigation was limited to local” 
causes affecting prices in the lecal market, and did not embrace such causes 
affecting the world’s prices generally, as the increase in the world’s gold sup- 
ply, and the increasing demand for food-products in new markets. 


The outstanding cause of the rise in prices of foodstuffs, which has taken 
place during recent years is the relative deficiency in production, Apart 
from the extension of the export trade of the State, the sources of supply are 
taxed by a disproportionate increase of the food consuming classes, as com- 
pared with the producing classes. This fact is illustrated by a table in the 
chapter relating to Employment, showing the classification of the population 
according to occupation. During the intercensal period, 1901-1911, the food- 
producing classes, that is, persons engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
industries, increased at the rate of 19°9 per cent., as compared with commer- 
cial and industrial classes 36°8 and 41-8 per cent., total working population 
23-4 per cent., and total population of the State 21-7 per cent, 


The complexity of the distributing system is an important factor of the 
cost of food, It is estimated that the costs of distribution amount to one- 
half, and in some cases more, of the price paid by the consumer, Under the 
present system it is impossible to make an appreciable reduction in theso 
charges, but improvement may be effected by providing facilities for the 
direct transmission of foodstuffs in small parcels from the producer to the 
consumer ; by extending the facilities for retail buying in the markets, and 
by increased intervention of public authorities in the work of distribution. 
The increasing stringency of Government regulations tends to raise the 
cost of production and distribution, but these regulations have the effect of 
improving the quality, and this fact must be taken into consideration in 
comparisons of prices, ‘ 
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Another factor of the rising prices is the change in the habits of consumers, 
Tso prosperity of recent years has in many ways increased the cost of sup- 
plying the demands of the ordinary householder—by increasing the demand 
for more expensive classes of meat, bread, fish, &c., which involves the waste 
of the cheaper, but not less nutritive classes. The practice of dining in 
restaurants and hotels, reduces the quantity consumed at home, with the 
result that the total cost of suburban distribution, which owing to increases 
in wages, fodder, &c., has risen greatly during the last ten years, is expended 

“to supply a smaller average quantity to each householder. Moreover, the 

- proportion of food supplied at contract rates to the restaurants and hotels 
has increased, and the tendency is for the supplier who obtains but a small 
return on his large orders to keep up the price on the small orders of indi- 
vidual housekeepers. It is stated also, that the demands of all classes of 
consumers upon distributors have become more exacting. 


The increase in wages owing to the operations of Trade Unions, Wages 
Boards, &c,, has contributed towards the rise in prices, by giving the working 
classes a higher purchasing power, and s9 increasing the demand for articles 
of general consumption, but otherwise wages increases in the particular 
trades investigated, except perhaps in the milk trade, have not directly 
caused any large increase in prices. For instance, the increased wages cost 
in the meat trade would be covered by a rise of j,d. per lb. in the whole- 
sale, and from fod. to 4d. per Ib. in the retail prices. In the milk trade the 
increased wages cost since 1900 amounts ‘to 1'3d. per gallon; and in the 
bread trade since 1902, to about 4d. per loaf. 


There was little evidence of any detrimental combinations among pro- 
ducers or distributors in the trades investigated, but as they may be affected 
seriously by combinations in any trade which supplies them with services or 
materials, and as the conditions which make detrimental combinations 
possible are always present in food supplying trades, the Commission recom- 
minds the extension of the law regarding monopolies and combinations, to 

- cover those directly or indirectly concerned with the supply of foodstuffs. 


Fiso Suppty. 
Loaod Value of Fish. 


‘From expert evidence before the Commission the following conclusions 
were deduced as to the physiological value of fish :— 


{. Fish is a valuable article of food ; it is nutritious ; easily digestible, 
almost wholly absorbed ; and furnishes variety of diet, which is 
“essential. 

2. Compared with meat it has less value a3 a builder of tissue and 
muscle. As a supplier of energy, “fatty” fish has a value about 
equal ‘to meat ; the finer classes of fish have less nutritive value. 

3. Canned fish contains all the nutritive properties of fresh fish, but is 
generally less digestible. 

4, Fish commonly regarded as “inferior” or ‘‘cheap,” such as mullet, 
blackfish, tailer, salmon, herring, is of equal, if not superior nutritive 
value to the more expensive classes of fish, such as whiting, schnap- 
per, &c. Most of the latter, however, are digested more easily. 


Conditions of Fishing Industry. 


In the chapter.relating to Fisheries it has been shown that, although the 
seaboard waters, rivers, estuaries, and coastal lakes of New South Wales 
contain immense quantities of edible fish, the industry has not been developed, 
and consequently the position of the fish supply is generally unsatisfactory. 
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Supplies are irregalar and inadequate ; there is no effective system of distri- 
bution ; and as a result, prices are high. The Commission recommends (a) 
the development of the deepsea fisheries, which now furnish only one-tenth 
of the Sydney supply, and (b) the improvement of the conditions under which 
the. inshore fisheries (7.¢., fisheries in river estuaries, and coastal lakes and 
inlets) are conducted. 


If within a reasonable time no satisfactory aifouts have been made by 
private enterprise to exploit the vast resources of the ocean fisheries, it is 
recommended that the-Government undertake the work and equip a small 
fleet. with the. most modern. appliances for trawling, surface-netting, and long- 
line-fishing. 


Flandling, Marketing, and Distribution of Fish. 


Communication between the inshore fishing-grounds and the Sydney 
market depends mainly on ocean transport, as only those between Newcastle: 
on the north and Jervis Bay on the south are connected by rail. After 
capture, the fixh is taken to the point of shipment-in the fishermen’s boats ; 
it is then washed, packed in cases, and consigned to agents in Sydney. For 
sea carriage the capacity of the cases varies from 252 to 840 lb. of fish, ex- 
clusive of ice ; fish carried by rail is packed in cases of a capacity of 65 1b. 
to 80 Ib. The cases are usually the property of the agents, who charge a. 
small rental for their use. 


The quantity of fish availible for consumption is considerably reduced and’ 
the quality impaired by careless handling and packing by the fishermen ; by 
inefficient treatment on shipboard; by the want of proper accommodation 
for fish at points of shipment pending departure of steamer or train ; by the 
common use of very large cases which renders the lower layers of fish unfit 
for food, and necessitates the transfer of fish to baskets on arrival at Sydney 
wharves. 


The desirability of cleaning fish before shipment and as soon as possible 
after capture is urged emphatically ; ; and, as this is not practicable under exist- 
ing conditions, it is proposed that as a tentative measure it should be made 
compulsory to clean all fish before it is placed in cool storage. 


The quantity of fish supplied is restricted by the want of regular and . 
frequent communication from grounds not connected with Sydney by rail,, 
while the cost of freight by steamer from some of the more prolific grounds 
tends to further restrict the supply of the commoner varieties. 


The freight charges to Sydney from the various fishing grounds are as, 
follows :— 


Point of Shipment. sears i Freight. 

Ocean— ; miles. per basket. 

Between: Richmond and ee Rivers 321-134 Is. 

Cape Hawke sib mo sea is 120 ls. 6d.—2s. 

Port Stephens wi digs sed 83 *2s,.—2s. 6d. 

Between-Nowra and: Weawonce as .. 69-159 9d. 

Bermagut ... oe 3 we wei 170 Is. 

Tatbra: aa “i aks aes 186 ls. 

Merimbula and. Eden: se =~ ee 208 - Is. 3d. 
Railway— 

Nowra ek ae ves deo care 93. Is. 6d. 


* Myall Lakes to Port Stephens, 6d.—Is, extra. 


Cartage a wharf or station to the markets is undertaken by thie agents ¢ 
to whom the fish is consigned, at a charge of Gd. a basket, : 
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Fish Markets. 


There are three fish markets in Sydney, the bulk of the supply being 
handled in two—the Municipal Fish Markets and the Commonwealth Fish 
Exchange. The forme: is controlled by the Sydney Municipal Council, 
which acts as selling agent ; private agents are, however, allowed to conduct 
business in the Council’s building. The Commonwealth Fish Exchange is 
owned and controlled by a private company, most of the agents operating 
on its premises being shareholders, 


Fish is sold in the markets by agents both by auction and by private 
treaty ; the Municipal Council sells by auction only. Inspection in the 
Municipal Market is carried out by an officer of the Council, and in the 
Commonwealth Fish Exchange by a Government Inspector acting under the 
Pure Food Act. 


The marketing charges, in addition to rail or steamer freight, are as 
follows :—- 


per basket. 
Wharfage dues ei wee at ae -_ Ses ia 1d. 
Cartage, wharf to market ... ise vie was ise er 6d. 
Market dues— 
Municipal Market a ass ie ing ae 4d. 
Commonwealth Market... es Ay ite ae a 3d. 


Case rent—ls. per trip—is charged also by some agents, and on any fish 
placed in cool storage additional dues must be paid. The private agents 
charge a selling commission of 10 per cent., out of which they pay the 
market dues. The Municipal Council charges 5 pov cent. commission, and 
debits the fisherman with the market dues. 


Distribution. 


The need for au effective system of general distribution of fish to private 
‘consumers is urgent. The buyers at the markets comprise mainly 
wholesale and retail dealers, and hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house 
keepers ; few private consumers attend the sales. 


In the nearer suburbs a few dealers maintain regular rounds for the 
purpose of house-to-house distribution, In the more distant suburbs dis- 
‘tribution is carried on only by hawkers and basketmen, and their visits are 
intermittent and uncertain; the prices are excessive, and the condition of 
the fish often unsatisfactory. 


In evidence before the Commission, the Naturalist in charge of Fisheries 
Investigation directed attention to a method, recently introduced in Europe, 
of packing fish in a specially prepared vegetable parchment. This method 
is of value in connection with suburban and country distribution. 


The Commission recommends that private markets be abolished, and that 
the Sydney Municipal Council act as sole agent for the sale of fish, with the 
exclusive right of conducting fish markets in the metropolitan area, and the 
power to engage in the retail sale and distribution of fish. The Commission 
recommends also that the Council discuss the propriety of purchasing direct 
from the fishermen on the grounds: that the packing and inspection be 
regulated by the Department of Fisheries; that the Council establish 
receiving depéts at suitable places along the coast, and provide motor boats 
to collect fish from neighbouring grounds and transport it to depdéts, where 
it could be forthwith inspected, cleaned, packed in cases of convenient 
size, and stored in cool chambers pending despatch to Sydney ; that the 
Council take appropriate measures to secure that cases be carried by rail 
and steamer, under proper conditions ; that, plant for the treatment of in- 
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edible fish, fish offal, and for the manufacture of fish-oil be established at the 
proposed depdts; and that all fish be sold by weight, or by basket of 
84 lb, net. 


Prices of Fish, 


Reliable statistics regarding the movément of prices are not obtainable 
readily, but there is sufficient evidence to show that, during the last ten 
years, the wholesale prices of all classes of fish have increased considerably. 
The rise has been most marked during recent years, and has been much 
greater in the case of the better classes of fish, ihe increase since 1903 being 
at. least 50 per vent. In the case of the commoner varieties the increase is 
estimated at about 30 per cent. 


The maiu cause of the high prices is the steadily increasing demand, with 
which the supply has not kept pace, The increase in the demand is not due 
solely to growth of population, as it is shown that during the period 1900-11 
the quantity of fish marketed in Sydney increased by over 100 per cent., 
while the increase in the mean population was 32 per cent. The increase in 
the demand is attributable to general prosperity and to changes in the 
domestic and housing conditions of the people which have led to increased 
consumption in hotels and boarding-houses where fish is more regularly an 
item of food than in the average private household. 


Crayfish. 


The crayfishing industry admits of extensive developnient, and there is an 
increasing demand for this article of diet, the number marketed in 1913 
being 108,965, as compared with 25,932 in 1901. As regards nutriment 
value, crayfish is equal to that of ordinary fish, but it is less digestible. 


The present conditions of transport and methods of packing and handling 
cause considerable loss during carriage to market; to obviate this loss 
arrangements should be made to boil the crayfish before despatch to market, 
and the recommendations regarding handling and distribution of fish should 
apply to crayfish. 

Oysters. 


Oysters are marketed in sacks of 3-bushel capacity ; they are culled by 
hand on beds in shallow water or between tide-marks, and by means.of the 
oyster dredge or tongs in deep water beds, and consigned as deck cargo to 
oyster merchants who have stores in various parts of the city. Owing to the 
increased demand oysters are marketed at a smaller size now than a few 
years ago. 


All the Sydney oyster merchants hold oyster leases, and, in addition to 
production from their own leases, market oysters for other lessees. The 
prices paid to producers by merchants, and to the latter by retailers, are 
fixed by private treaty. Competition in the oyster trade has bcon very keen 
during recent years, and producers have received high returns. 


As in the case of other fish, the demand for oysters is far in excess of the 
supply, and the prices are relatively high. Oysters, however, have little 
direct bearing on the food supply, as their nutritive value is very small. 


The trade conditions of oyster culture differ from those of other branches 
of the fishery industry ; oyster cultivation is apparently more remunerative, 
anc oyster leases form an important source of revenue to the Department of 
Fis1eries. Presuming, therefore, that the Department will offer every 
encovrgement to persons engaged in this branch, the Commission did not 
exterd their recommendations in regard to the handling and distribution of 
fish to the oyster trade. 
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Canned Fish. 


There is a permanent demand for canned fish, especially in country 
districts, where fresh fish is not obtainable readily ; at the present time this 
demand is supplied wholly by importation. In local waters there are large 
numbers of fish eminently suitable for preserving, and a bounty of 4d, per Ib. 
has been provided by the Commonwealth Government for fish preserved: in 
Australia, in addition to the protection afforded by cost of transportation, 
&e., and a duty of 1d. per lb. imposed on the imported article. 

Canneries have not proved successful in New South. Wales, owing partly 
_to lack of experience of persons engaged, and partly to irregularity of 
supplies. The Conimission recommends that the Sydney Municipal Council 
consider the advisability of establishing a plant for canning, smoking, 
preserving, &c., in conneetion with. their markets. 


Mear Suppty. 
Production and Sources of Supply. 


In the chapter relating to Pastoral Industry particulars are shown 
regarding the production of live stock and the number of stock slaughtered 
for the meat supply. 


The subdivision of large estates and the encroachment of agriculturat 
settlement on vast areas used previously for stock-raising has an important 
relation to the meat supply, tending to eneourage the breeding of sheep for 
mutton instead of for wool, and the substitution of crossbred sheep for the 
smaller merino. These conditions have an opposite tendency in the case of * 
cattle ; cattle for beef-producing thrive best on large, sparsely-populated 
areas, and, if land is suitable for sheep, it.is not profitable to use it for cattle- 
raising. As a result, cattle-breeding is becoming restricted to the coastal 
belt, and in this division the cattle are of the dairying strain and not so 
suitable for beef as the classes which are being displaced. 


Another influence operating to restrict supplies of the best classes of cattle 
is the opening up of new outlets for Queensland fat cattle which used to be 
sent directly to the Sydney market from the south-western portions of that 
State. The cattle now imported from Queensland are “stores” and require 
to be fattened for six or nine months ; this increases the cost of placing them 
on the local market. 


A fact of considerable economic importance in connection with the supply 
of meat for local consumption and the price of meat is that a much higher — 
number of animals is required now to produce a given quantity of meat than 
was the case ten years ago. This is attributable partly to a decrease in the 
average size and weight of cattle.slaughtered and partly to the preference for 
choice cuts fostered by the prosperity of recent years. 


Cattle Sale Yards, Flemington. 


Information regarding the Sydney Municipal Small-stock yards is given 
ubgeauently. 


The: cattle sale-yards at Flemington, covering an area of 66 acres, and 
capable of accommodating on one day from 75,000 to 80,000 head of sheep 
and lambs, and 2,500 head of cattle, are controlled by the Meat Industry 
eid Abattoirs Board. 


Sales are held on Monday and Thursday of each week, and are conducted 
by auctioneers ; pens are allotted for consignments of stock arriving. Sales 
are held. in rotation, and are limited in time according to the number of 
consignments. The dues charged are at the rate of ?d. per head for sheep, 
and 5d. for cattle. 
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The following table shows the number of stock yarded annuall; at the 
Cattle Sale-yards :— 


Year. | Sheep. Cattle. | Year. Sheep. Cattle. 
1886-1890 | 1,458,563 90,604 1909 3,810,445 | 132,050 
1891-1895 | 2,677,586 118,352  q910 4,064,650 155,933 
1896-1900 2,424,176 | 110,020 1911 3,407,835 193,953 
1901-1905 1,790,492 93,865 || 1919" 3,648,188 | 211,705 

1906 2,196,535 96,494 | 1913* 2,721,856 965,126 
1907 | 2,741,283 | 106,893 1914* 2,805,207 276,440 
1908 B, 104,025 117,496 


” Year ended 30th June. 


The record day’s yarding for yards was.(4th June, 1914) 4,289-cattle (i911), 
68,000 sheep; the recard week’s yarding was (June, 1914) 7,630 cattle and 
(1913) 101,000 sheep. Sheep average 120 to 250 owners, the record number 
heing 270. 

Maat asa Food. 

Meat is one of the strongest protein foods and is more valuable to the 
young than to those advanced in-years. There is little difference in the 
nutritive properties of the different parts of a carcase, but the choice cuts are 
more digestible, 


Chilling or freezing interferes but little with the nutritive quality of meat, 
but appears to increase its liability to decompose, when thawed, in hot 
weather. 

Consumption of Meat. 

The consumption of meat is influenced largely by prices. In the period 
of scarcity and high prices between 1900 and 1903 the average consumption 
decreased and the habit of abstention from meat engendered by these condi- 
tions persisted after. the return of good seasons, and in 1911 the average was 
far below that of the period 1895-97, but owing to widespread prosperity 
it is rising steadily. 

The local consumption of preserved meats, with the exception of tinned 
tongues, is very small, and the bulk of the products of large and efficient 
meat-preserving works is exported. i 


Transport, Handling, and Slaughter ef Stock. 

The stock for the metropolitan meat supply are for the most part sold at 
Flemington saleyards by agents who charge a selling commission of 24 per 
cent. After sale the stack are driven to.the abattoirs .at Glebe Island or 
-Riverstone, or to suburban slaughterhouses, which number about 47, The 
bulk of the slaughtering is done at :the public abattoirs at:Glebe Island, about 
7 miles from the saleyards. There is no- regulation to prescribe the length of 
time that must elapse hefore slaughter, butimost buichers, in their own 
interests, provide rest paddacks. 

At Glebe Island the killing houses were previously leased annually to 
the highest bidder ; in view, however, of projected early completion of the 
new abattoirs at Homebush, and to avoid dislocation of business by offering 
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leases for a probable short period, the leases have been renewed. Inspection 
at Glebe Isand is under the direct control of the Board of Health, but the 
law regarding the inspection of private abattoirs is unsatisfactory ; the duty 
is vested primarily in the local authorities, but in many cases its execution 
is left to the Board of Health. 


New abattoirs, in course of construction at Homebush Bay, are being 
equipped with modern appliances, and are surrounded by ample space for 
resting paddocks, the total abattoir area being about 1,000 acres. On the 
opening of this establishment many defects of the present system will 
disappear ; it is recommended that all slaughtering for the metropolitan supply 
be concentrated in this establishment to facilitate inspection and supervision. 


The centralisation of the stock-selling and killing in Sydney necessitates 
the carriage of live stock over long distances by rail. Under the present 
transit arrangements the stock are unnecessarily harassed, and the Com- 
mission emphasises the necessity for greater care and expedition in trans- 
port; the improvement most urgently needed, viz., speedier transit, appears 
to depend upon the extension of railway facilities by the duplication of trunk 
lines. The Commission considered a proposal to have the killing done in 
the country, but decided that the scheme is impracticable at present by 
reason of the enormous expenditure the change would entail, the necessity 
of chilling the meat for transmission to the metropolis, tlhe greater expense 
of treating by-products, and the difficulty of regulating supplies from various 
centres. Moreover, the advantages are doubtful, as the railway journeys, 
though lessened, could not be wholly avoided. 


Distribution of Meat. 

There is no public meat market in Sydney, but buildings for this purpose 
are nearing completion at Pyrmont. Meat for metropolitan consumption 
is distributed by the wholesale butchers directly to the retail shops, except in 
the case of a few retail butchers who purchase their supplies on the hoof 
at Flemington. 


There are about 18 or 20 carcase butchers, the majority being engaged 
exclusively in the beef trade. -The chief mutton butchers number six— 
operations in this branch of the wholesale trade being restricted to persons 
possessing expert knowledge and substantial capital. 


In Sydney and suburbs there are about 500 retail butchers. Generally, 
there is keen competition between them, and no arrangement exists for the 
regulation of prices. 


The Commission recommends that, in order to simplify the process of 
distribution, a central authority be empowered to accept consignments of 
stock direct from the grower for slaughter, the carcase to be sold by auction 
on the grower’s behalf, and that all meat for local consumption be graded 
and stamped at the Abattoirs. 


Control of the Meat Trade. 


The Commission recommends that, subject to the general supervision and 
co-operation of the Board of Health, the whole control and regulation of the 
sale of stock at the metropolitan yards, of the subsequent handling and 
slaughter, and of the wholesale and retail distributing trades, be vested in a 
single authority. At present the saleyards and public abattoirs are controlled 
by the Meat Industry and Abattoirs Board ; the inspection and regulation 
of butchers’ shops, the granting of butchers’ licenses, and the licensing and 
inspection of slaughterhouses are functions of the local authorities ; and the 
Board of Health exercises powers of administrative supervision. 
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Prices and Profits. 
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The governing factor in the price of meat is the price paid for live stock 


at Flemington. 


The following statement shows the movement of the prices 
of fat stock since 1900 :— 


Stock. 


Sheep. 
Cross-breds— 


Extra prime wethers 


Prime wethers 
Good me 
Medium ,, 


Extra prime ewes ,,. 


Prime ewes ... 
Good ,, 
Medium ewes 


Merinos— 


Extra prime wethers 


Prime wethers 
Good oe 
Mediuin ,, 


Extra prime ewes ... 


Prime ewes .. 
Good ,, 


Medium ewes 


Lambs— 


Extra prime woolly 


Prime woolly 
Good 3 
Mediuin ,, 


Cattle. 
Bullocks— 
Extra prime 
Best ... 
Good trade beef 
Medium 


Cows— 
Extra prime... 
Best ... 
Good trade beef 
Medium 


Meat. 
Best beef, per 100 Jb. 


1900, | 1902, 
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1908, | 1910, | 1911. | 1912. 
| 

djs. djs. dls. d 
18 3/17 9) 19 6/23 0 
15 914 9 16 0) 18 O 
13 0} 11 9 12 915 9 
10 6 8 6 9 911 6 
17 3) 15 9/16 6,19 6 
15 0} 14 6 138 616 0 
12 6/10 0) 11 3/ 13-6 
10 0} 7 3 8 3/10 3 
18 6/18 6/18 9) 21 6 
15 9/15 315 6/17 9 
12 9 11 9/13 0) 15 38 
10 0} 8 6 9 & 11 9 
15 3/14 3/15 9/18 3 
13 0/12 0/13 of 15 9 
lo 3} 9 9110 6) 13 3 
7 9 6 6 7 9 9 8 
15 3! 14 3/14 616 9 
13 3/11 3) 11 9/13 6 
10 9} 8 3) 9 9 11 6 
8 0} 5 6 7F 3) 8 6 
£s/£ 8 s.|£ 8 
13 2)101)) 11 3) 13 5 
10 14) 8 15 2| 10 14 
814, 712) 717; 9 0 
7 1} 5 0} 6 4 7 0 
918) 7 7 519 812 
8 4, 515 6 9 7 5 
613) 4 9 5 3 -5 15 
5 9 3 3; 310) 310 
s. d.| s. d.| s. d.| s, d. 
29 9/22 3123 6 27 0 

j 


| 
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Apart from fluctuations, due to weather conditions, such as drought, which 
affected the prices of the period 1902-4, the prices of fat stock have varied 
little since 1900. The general level in 1911 was about the same as in 1900 ; 
in 1912 the dry weather in the pastoral areas was responsible for a rise in 
prices, and during the more favourable period which followed supplies were 
light, as pastoralists refrained from marketing their stock. 


The prices of best quality cattle appear likely to increase in future, owing 
to restriction of supplies, but there is no such tendency in the case of sheep, 


The Commission investigated the working of two companies which 
operate at the saleyards as subsidised buyers ; one-—a preserving company 
engaged exclusively in the export of canned meats, &c.—receives from the 
pastoralists a subsidy of 4 per cent. on the proceeds of nearly all the stock 
sold.in the yards. The payment is voluntary, but the company daes not in 
general bid for the stock of owners who do not pay it. It isclaimed that by 
this subsidy the pastoralists are protected from combinations of buyers, and 
are assured of a market even in case of over-supply. “The Commission 
resolved, however, that the receipt of this subsidy is detrimental to the local 
meat trade, as it tends to raise the price or to depreciate the quality of the 
meat supplied to the local consumer, to hamper the export trade, and to 
prevent fair competition for stock at Flemington. 


The other company participates in the Federal Government’s bounty on 
wool tops, but while its operations as a buyer tend to raise the price of stock 
at Flemington, its operations as a carcase butcher bave prevented the rise 
being passed on to the local consumer. 


The movement of wholesale prices since 1911 is illustrated below. The 
prices, compiled from returns published in the Australian Meat Trades 
Journal, represent the highest and lowest in each year, the range covering 
“ firsts” and “seconds” im the case of mutton, and ‘‘hinds” and “fores ” 
the case of beef :— 


Year. | Mution, i Beef. | Year. Mutton. Beef. 
! 
per lb. | _ per lb. | per lb, per 
a. d. | ad de ad | a a. 
1901 | % to 24 +2 to aa | 1908 | 18 to 34,14 to 38 
1902 1g «=, «SEI 2 =, 7 | 1909 | 12 ,, 28) 14 4, 3h 
1903 | 2h ,, 3b) 4, 5 | 910 {1t 5, 24) 4, 34 
1904 | 2, Sh/ IR 4 sl 191 | 18 ,, 28/14 ,, 
1905 (1g ,, 3 | 1k ,, i8% j wie {2 , 48lle 4, 5 
i 
1906 ig » (24/18 4, 13h 1913 |2 4, 34/13 4, 38 
1907 | 1% ,,:3 | 1g ,, :39 
| 


“The wholesale: prices in 1911 were not:generally higher than ‘for 1901, but 
‘they rose during 1912 when the prices: of ‘stock increased. The costs of 
conducting the wholesale trade have increased, but only to an extent that 
. -would be covered by-a rise of jd. per lb. in the price. 


Profits in the wholesale sib boa fondle appear to be small, and the 
business. speculative ; in the beef trade_the conditions appear to be normal. 
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The retail prices reflect’ the movements of the wholesale. The following 
statement shows the average retail prices charged by cash butchers in 
Sydney ; if delivered, an additional charge, ranging from 4d. to 1d. per Ib. is. 
made :— 


; i 
vee | ge | ee | est larga] aca 
d. d.fjd. d.fd d.ijd d. jd. a. 
1901 4to 5 |6 to7 | 2h4to 3 | 14 to 2 | 33 to 4 
1902 4,5 |6 47 |2,,5 | 16, 2 | 34 ,, 4 
903 [4 5 (6 5 7 195 3 |G 2 18h, Ff 
1604 4,5 |6 57 |2),, 3 |1%,, 2 | 383,, 4 
1905 | 4 ” 5 6 a 7 By ” 3 14 ” 2 34 ” 4 
1908 | 4 7,5 |6 5,7 [%,. 3 |1ky, 2 13h, 4 

1907 | 44505 16 2. 7 3 13 2 4 

1908 | 44 5, 5 | 5h, 7 @ | dae 4 
1909 |4 ,,5 16 ,, 7 |2) to3 | 1k ,, 2 |8 to 4 
1919 |4 ,,5 |6 ,,7 |2k,, » |14,,2 13 ,, 4 
191% 44 ,, & |6,, 7 | 2k ,, 8 | 12 ,, 2h | 3h ,, 4 
1912 4% ,, 58 | 68 ,, 74/38 ,, 37 | 24 ,, 3% » 48 
1913 4g » Br) ” 8% 3h 1» 4 3, 38 44 ”» 5 


Meat Export Trade. 


The maintenance and extension of the export trade, apart from its 
economic value to the State generally,in providing a remunerative outlet for 
surplus stock, benefits the local meat market by encouraging the breeding of 
a class of sheep more suitable for mutton. than.the Merino, and tends to 
lessen the expense of slaughtering and handling in enabling the buyer for 
local consumption to handle larger numbers, 


The export trade has. little effect on the local. trade in beef ; in mutton it 
exercises a direct influenee on local. prices. by preventing them from falling. 
below the level of London parity. Prices of Australian mutton abroad are’ 
quality for quality higher than local. prices. 


The Commission directed the attention of the Government to the 
advisability of co-operation with the Governments of the Commonwealth. 
and of the other Australian States in order to prevent foreign trusts from 
gaining control of the Australian sources of supply. More recently, in 
June, 1914, a Commission was appointed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
nient to.inquire as to the operations of any person, combination, or trust. 
tending to create any restraint of trade or monopoly in connection with the 
export of meat from Austra lia. 


Breap. 

The Sydney bread supply is produced by about 200 master bakers, and is 
for the most part.sold by them directly to. the consumers. The conditions. 
under which: the bread is produced. are satisfactory and the quality is good. . 
It is desirable, however, that the use of machinery.to carry out all the 
processes of bread- making be encouraged. 

The method. of distribution is unnecessarily expensive by reason of over- 
lapping in areas-served by. the carters, but the probable saving by. the. 
introduction of any suggested method of regulation is very small. 


The price of bread is fixed: periodically by the Master Bakers’ Association, 
About 160 of the Sydney niaster bakers are members of the Association, 
but the prieé is observed generally by non-members also. The price is fixed 
with relation to the declared price of flour, but,.owing to the practice on the. 
part of the millers of giving extended terms of delivery for flour purchases, 
the: declared price isnot always the:actual price paid by the baker. 
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The price of flour is fixed by an association of millers, and 1s,on the 
average, higher than the price obtainable for export, and higher also than it 
would be under competitive conditions. The excess, however, is due to 
special conditions in the trade and not to any deliberate attempt to exploit 
the public, and is not great enough to cause any substantial addition to the 
price of bread. 


Prices of Bread. 


The price of bread as fixed by the Master Bakers’ Association at various 
times since 1900 is shown below in conjunction with the declared price of 
flour at the time when the price of bread was fixed :— 


ic st of Flour 
Year, Pee a ton. 

d. £3. d. 

1909... ae ate fe one 24 615 0 
1902—April ... ate ee aa 22 815 0 
September 3 910 0 
November tbs ie ‘as 3t 10 10 0 
1903-- February sa ot es 34 12 0 0 
December Se shy des 3f 1010 0 
1904— February ade ee a 3} 910 0 
September... se a 3 900 
1907—June_... oh ive sins 3} 815 0 
October... wie ay Ge 3t 10 0 0 
1909—March ... Give as A 34 10 0 0 
1910—June .., ro ons se 3} 815 0 
1912—May_... ik ois fie 34 915 0 
19138—October... bu ee As 34 815 0 


The cost of manufacture and distribution, as distinguished from the cost 
of material, is an important factor of the cost of bread ; it has increased 
since 1903, when it represented 33-8 per cent. of the total cost, as compared 
with 46°5 per cent. in 1912. The largest element in this increase is the 
wages of bakers and carters, which rose from ‘7d. per loaf in 1902 to 1-07d. 
per loaf in 1912. 


Fruit. 


The fruit supply of Sydney is derived mainly from orchards within the 
State, from Victoria and Tasmania, and from the United States of America, 
Sicily, and Italy. Relatively small quantities are obtained from Queens- 
land and South Australia, and the bulk of the banana supply comes from Fiji. 


From November or December to February or March the supply is for the 
most part locally grown; from March to October the market for all fruits, 
except citrus, is supplied chiefly from Victoria and Tasmania; in October 
shipments arrive from America. From May to December local supplies of 
citrus fruits are available, though importations of oranges and lemons are 
made from the United States of America from October to December, and 
from Italy from December to March. 


‘It has been shown in the chapter relating to agriculture that, notwith- 
standing the favourable climatic conditions and the potentialities of the soil, 
fruit cultivation has not made satisfactory progress in New South Wales, 
The quality of much of the fruit produced is relatively inferior owing to neglect 
of scientific methods and the scarcity of skilled labour. The law relating to 
inspection and control of orchards is in urgent need of revision. The 
orchards are inspected by officers of the Department of Agriculture, but the 
powers of the inspectors are inadequate to cope successfully with fruit pests 
and diseases. Careless carriage and handling, bad picking and packing, and 
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the want of cool storage in orchard districts, cause much loss of fruit. The 
system of distribution is very defective, and resulis in low returns to the 
grower and relatively high prices to the consumer. 


There are two public fruit markets in Sydney, one controlled by the 
Sydney Municipal Council, and the other privately owned. The duplication 
involves unnecesary expense in supervision, while the concentration of the 
markets in the city causes great inconvenience to retail distributors in the 
suburbs. A detrimental practice of forestalling, that is, buying in the 
markets and reselling there, is not uncommon ; and there are no facilities for 
retail buying in the markets—in fact, it is prohibited in the Municipal 
market. The charges and profits of individual distributors are not, on the 
whole, excessive ; therefore, the remedy lies in the elimination of the unneces- 
sary factors of tlie process of distribution. 


Most of the defects which now hamper the fruit industry and injure the 
interests of the producers and consumers are due to the absence of co- 
operation in the processes of production, packing, pulping, storing, transport, 
and distribution ; the Commission recommends that every encouragement 
be given to its development, and that a system of compulsory grading, suchas 
exists in Canada, be introduced. No statistics are available to show the 
movement of fruit prices, but it may be stated that the prices of average and 
good quality fruit are considerably higher now than 10 years ago. The rise 
is due mainly to the facts that the supply has. not kept pace with the in- 
creased demand resulting from general prosperity ; that an increase in the 
duty on preserved fruits has resulted in greater competition for local sup- 
plies between the manufacturers of jam and preserved fruit and the buyers 
for the retail trade ; and that the requirements of the oversea export trade 
of Victoria and Tasmania constitute an increasing drain on these sources of 
supply. 

VEGETABLES, 

No details are available regarding the local production of the different 
kinds of vegetables, except potatoes and onions, as the figures are included 
under a general heading, ‘‘ Market Gardens,” as shown in the chapter relating 
to agriculture. Large supplies of vegetables are obtained from other Aus- 
tralian States, but no statistics of interstate trade are now recorded. 


The production of potatoes is progressing in this State, though large im- 
portations from Victoria and Tasmania are still necessary. The local pro- 
duction of onions is almost negligible, the bulk of supplies come from 
Victoria. 


With regard to other vegetables, such as beans, peas, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, carrots, parsnips, &c., there is a growing discrepancy between the 
demand and the supply, especially in the case of “ bunch” vegetables—that 
is, carrots, parsnips, lettuces, rhubarb, spinach, and all others usually sold in 
bunches. 


The perishable nature of bunch vegetables precludes transport over long 
distances, and the supply for the Sydney market is grown in the vicinity of 
the city, being cultivated mostly by Chinese. Owing to the expansion of 
suburban building areas and the diminution in the number of Chinese 
gardeners, the production i is decreasing, and unless some measures are intro- 
duced to facilitate the cultivation of these vegetables relatively near Sydney, 
the supply must continue to diminish and the prices to increase. Forimerly 
large quantities of cabbages and cauliflowers were imported from Victoria, 
but supplies from this source have been curtailed owing to heavy increases 
in rail and sea freights and the restriction of deck space for cargo on modera 
steamships. The break of gauge at Albury interferes seriously with trans- 
port by rail from this source. 
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Fhe comments made in connection with the distribution of fruit apply 
generally to the vegetable trade, but forestalling is practised more commonly 
in the marketing of vegetables. Sclling by measure leads to many abuses,. 
and ‘it is recommended that, wherever possible, vegetables should be soll by 
weight. 


The method by which potatoes and onions are distributed differs from that 
which is adopted in the case of other vegetables, Imported potatoes are 
sold by’ private treaty on the wharf shortly after arrival, and the prices 
are fixed by arrangement between sellers. Locally-grown potatoes are sold 
by auction im the railway yards. 


™o official records of the prices of vegetables are obtainable, but from 
evidence before the Commission, the following averages have been com- 
piled :-— 


Vegetables. 1901. 1909. 1913. 


Cabbages... per doa. | Is. 6d. to 2s. Gd.| 33. to4s. | 6s. to 7s. 
Caulkflowers: 35 | Qs. 6d. to 33. 6d.| 4s. to 5s. | 7s. to 10s. 


Peas «per bush. 2s.6d.0 | oe 6s. 3d. 
Beans... "3 28. 3d. 4s. 6s. 

Carrots .... per doz. y(n errr rr ls. 3d. 
Parsmips .., i Iss si’ Swaeate | 2s. 6d. 


‘Fhe average wholesale. prices of. Tasmanian.and Victorian potatoes and 
of onions are shown below in-half-yearly periods since 1901 :— 


Potatoes. 
anus es —— _ — Orions. 

Year. , Tasmanian. . Victorian. 

Jan.-June, July-Dec. Jan.-J ane. July-Dec. Jan,-June. July-Dec. 

Per ton. Per ton. Ter:ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 

£3. d. £s. d. £s.d./ £8.4. £8. da £s. d. 
1901 5 0 0 6 0 O None offering\None offering, 10 6 0 110 5 0 
1962, 510 0 7 0 0 a re 5 5 0 7 0 0 
1903 4 2 6 215 0 55 4 0 3.7 «6 3.5 O 
1904 2 0 0 210 0 <9 5 0 0 2 7 6 5 2 6 
1905 -6 5 0 810 0 6 5 0 612 6 915 0 }14 0 0 
1906 8 0 0 8 5 0 7 0 0 7 0 0 612 6 710 0 
1907 | 310 0 3.0 «0 4 0 0 40 0 3.2 6 4 2 6 
1908 5 2 6 615 0 5 2 6 610 0 6 0 0 8 10 0 
F909''; 510 O 6 0 0 512 6 610 0 610 0 |; 6 0 0 
3910 510 0 615 0 410 0 612 6 4 5 0; 610 0 
1911 7 0 0 6: 7 6 5 7 6 515 0 3 2 6 5 0 0 
1912 9 5 0 13 5 0 710 0 9 0 0 12215 0 |1215 0 


The.chief causes.of the. increase.in the prices of vegetables, as already 
indicated, is the deficiency of supply ; importation is.becoming more expensive, 
andthe demand-.on.external sources of supply heavier. 


MILK. 


The milk supply of Sydney is derived partly. from dairies in the metro-. 
politan area, and partly from dairies in country districts, viz., the South. 
Coast district. between Wollongong and Nowra; the districts traversed by 
the Main Southern railway between Liverpcol and Moss Vale; the Penrith; ” 
Windsor, and Richmond districts; and tbe districts ar ound Branxton,. 
Singleton, and Gosford, on the Northern railway line.. 
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It is estimated that the consumption ‘of milk in Sydney and suburbs 
amounts to about 44,500.gallons per day ; about 14,500 gallons are obtained 
from the metropolitan dairies and 30,000 gallons from the country. The 
proportion of the city supply derived from metropolitan dairies is decreasing 

. steadily, and in 1912 represented only 31 per cent. as compared with 45 per 
cent. in 1903. The chief reasons for the decline are the increased land values 
in the suburban areas and the high price of fodder—-cows kept in the city 
and suburbs must be hand fed throughout the year. The average yield per 
cow is increasing in the metropolitan district, as the high cost of maintenance 
necessitates the culling of unprofitable animals from the herds. 


On the other hand, there is strong evidence of diminishing productiveness 
in many parts of the South Coast district, where the bulk of the country 
milk is obtained. The decline is attributed to the rabbit pest, over-stocking, 
continuous grazing without restoring the fertility by manuring, &c., and the 
extraordinary succession of unfavourable seasons during recent years. This 
has an important relation to the city milk supply, as, unless an improvement 
is effected, milk will have to be bruught to the city from more distant parts 
of the State. 


The law governing the conditions ef milk -production and distribution is 
contained mainly in the Dairies Supervision Act-of 1901 and the Pure Food 
Act 1908. The duty of registering dairies, and supervising, and inspecting 
dairy premises, and cattle, is vested in local authorities, but in actual practice 
the administration is conducted by the Board of Health. The Dairies 
Supervision Act needs amendment to extend the powers of inspection, and 
should be administered by a single authority, 


The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act. It 
must contain not less than 8°5 per cent. of milk solids (not fat), and 3-2 per 
cent. of milk fat. The:Commission recommends the establishment of a 
system of milk-grading on the lines adopted in many cities of the United 
States of America, 


The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed direct to the consumer, 
and the country milk is handled by three large distributing companies. 
The milk which is sent to two of these companies is delivered at the country 
railway stations in 10-gallon cans, and carried in louvred vans to Sydney, 
where it is subjected “toa pasteurising process. A preferable method is 
adopted in the case of the milk sent to the third company ; it is treatéd at a 
country factory and sent in 600-ga!lon tanks to Sydney, where it is cooled 
again before distribution. 


Pasteurisation, if carried out effectively, is a useful safeguard against the 
spread of ‘disease by milk, and the Commissien recommends that a definite 
standard of pasteurisation be formulated ; that regular inspection of all 

" pasteurising plant be maintained; that no pasteurise! milk be distributed 
except within a fixed time.after treatment ;.and that the sale of pasteurised 
milk under the representation that it is fresh milk be prohibited. Attention 
is directed to experiments made at the University of Liverpool, with the 
view of sterilising milk Ly the application of e'ectricity. The results of this 
treatment were the destruction of all colon bacilli and those of a similar 
nature, and an.enormous reduction in the total number of bacteria of all 

_ kinds ; and the experiments indicate that tubercle bacilli may be destroyed also 

“by this method. These results were achieved without interference with the 
nutritive properties of the milk. 

The present system of distribution—especially in’ the case of raw milk— 
is expensive and ill-adapted for facilitating proper supervision of the milk. 
The cost is, approximately, 4d. to 6d, per gallon, or ;’5 of the total price 
paid by the consumer. The following scheme is outlined -by thé Commission 
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for the distribution of raw milk produced in the metropolitan dairies :— 
The establishment of co-operative depéts under continuous supervision of the 
controlling authority ; all milk to be delivered at depdts by producers, and 
paid for according to grade; the milk to be cooled immediately after 
delivery, and distributed to consumers within a limited time after production. 
Such a system would make possible effective supervision, and considerably 
reduce the cost of distribution. 


- The distribution of country milk in the city is already conducted on some- 
what similar lines, but the system is only partially co-operative, and a large 
proportion of the milk is sold wholesale to milk vendors and not directly to 
the consumers. 


The range of wholesale and retail prices of milk during each year since 
1901 is shown below. The wholesale price represents the price paid by the 
distributing companies to the farmer ; the retail price for country milk is the 
price charged by these companies, or by milk vendors, to the householder ; 
and for fresh milk the retail is the price charged by the metropolitan 
dairyman : — 


Retail, Retail. 
Year. Wholesale, | ——————————__||__ Year. Wholesale. 
Country. Fresh. Country. Fresh. 
er et er qt. er qt. er gal. er qt. per qt. 
d c elldee a i | aod. q an a. 
1901 to 7 4 4-5 1907 64to 9 4-5 4-5 
1902 6 », 10 4-5 5-6 1908 6 ,, 12 5 5 
1903 6 ,,10 5 5 1909 7 ,,10 5 5 
1904 5 ,, 6 3-4 45 | 1910 6, 9 4-5 5 
1905 | 54,, 7 4 4 || 1911 | 6,, 9 45 5 
1906 6 ,, 7 4 4 | 1912 6, 9 5 6 


The chief factors of the cost of production and distribution of metropolitan 
dairy milk are fodder and wages. During the period 1909-12 the cost of 
fodder amounted to half the price paid by the consumer, and since 1911 
wages have absorbed about one-fifth. The rises in retail prices have been due 
mainly to increased prices of fodder. 


The price paid to the farmer for country milk has varied from 5d. to 1s. 
per gallon; in view of the increased costs of production since 1901, it is 
generally agreed that in an average year the mininium price payable is 8d. 
per gallon. The milk received by the distributing companies is retailed to 
the householder at an advance of from 10d. to 11d. per gallon on the price 
paid to the farmer, but considerable quantities are sold to milk vendors at 
wholesale rates about 3d. per gallon higher than the price paid to the farmer, 


The profits made in the milk trade are not excessive. No reduction can 
be expected in the price of milk from metropolitan dairies while the prize of 
fodder is high; a reduction in the prices charged for country milk may be 
effected by the elimination of milk vendors and the better organisation of 
distribution to householders. 


PROTECTION AND STANDARDISATION OF Foops. 


Prior to the passing in New South Wales of the Pure Food Act, 1908> 
limited powers of supervision regarding the preparation and sale of foods 
had been exercised by the Board of Health and by the various local governing 
bodies under Acts relating to public health, local government, dairies 
supervision, cattle slaughtering, &c. Since the enactment of a specific 
measure a definite system of regulation has become possible. ‘ The adminis- 
tration of the pure food Jaw is entrusted primarily to the Board of Health, 
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with an Advisory Committee, consisting of the President of the Board, and 
medical men, chemists, merchants, and others, on whose recommendations 
the Board makes regulations regarding the standardisation, composition, 
methods and conditions of manufacture, storage, sale, &c., in order to secure 
the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and purity of the food supply. Officers 
appointed under the Act may enter for the purpose of inspection any place 
used for the sale, storage, delivery, manufacture, or preparation of any 
article intended for use as a food or drug. The first code of regulations 
prescribing the standards for foods and drugs was gazetted on 15th July, 
1909. The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs has control as 
to the composition and labelling of foods and drugs imported into Australia. 


Pure food legislation having been enacted in several of the Australian 
States, great inconvenience arose from the want of uniformity, and it was 
deemed advisable to frame a code of standards and definitions which would 
be applicable to all Australia both as regards imports and all articles manu- 
factured and vended. With this objective, an Interstate Departmental 
Conference was held in Sydney during 1910, of principal medical officers, 
Government analysts, and representatives of commercial interests on 
Advisory Committees. The co-operation of the Commonwealth Department 
of Trade and Customs was an important feature of the Conference; all the 
States except Western Australia were represented, 


The Conference issued a report which included a code for the guidance 
of State authorities in framing their regulations. It is worthy of note that 
the code then in force in New South Wales was chosen to guide the discus- 
sions of the Conference, and the report, except in a few minor details, closely 
resembles the New South Wales code. 


The Conference resolved that it would be in the interest of the public 
health if the provisions of the Pure Food Act, passed in New South Wales 
in 1908 for the protection of the public from misleading or otherwise 
undesirable advertisements relating to food, drugs, and appliances, were 
adopted and enforced throughout Australia, and urged uniform administra- 
tion of the food laws by the Central Department -of Public Health of eaeh 
State. 


As an outcome of the Conference the President of the New South Wales 
Board of Health was appointed, during 1911, as a Royal Commission in 
each State of the Commonwealth, to. collect evidence cf traders, and 
manufacturers affected by the food and drug laws, with a view to uniform 
legislation for the purpose of making regulations in the several States. The 
Commission found that the recent legislation concerning foods and drugs, 
and the regulations made thereunder, were acceptable to traders and manu- 
facturers, and that very great progress had been made towards uniformity of 
State regulations as the result of the Conference of 1910. 


To settle all points of difference a further Conference, similarly composed, 
met to determine standards and regulations affecting importation and inter- 
state trade, and also to bring into uniformity the administrative laws which 
regulate the keeping and sale of food within each State. 


MARKETING. 


Practically all commodities are distributed by private agents and con- 
signees, and from all parts of the State various products. are brought to 
Sydney whicli is at present the only oversea port of the State, excepting, of 
course, Newcastle, from which port the prircipal trade is in coal. In con- 
nection with the trade in wool, wheat, and live-stock (and these -three 
commodities with butter are the most important items of the State’s oversea 
trade), ‘there is sufficient reason for the concentration in Sydney. 'The-whole 
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wool clip, excepting the relatively small proportion which goes to Melbourne 
from the Riverina stations, is forwarded to Sydney, which, as a wool-selling 
centre, is advancing steadily to the pre:zier position amongst the world’s 
markets. As regards wheat for export, the softer northern wheat must be 
combined with a harder grain, and Sydney forms the most convenient depét. 
The live stcck business is largely dependent on centres of population and 
distribution, and the traffic can be decentralised only so far as the frozen 

‘meat trade is distributed to the various ports provided with accessories for 
killing, freezing, and shipping. 

The conditions which have thus necessitated the centralisation of the 
State’s trade in Sydney have resulted in an apparently overgrown city with 
frequent congestion of traffic, and these conditions, coupled with the 
occasional interruptions to sea-borne traffic, as in butter and eggs from the 
North Coast, naturally affect prices. 


The markets for various commodities are concentrated in proximity to 
the points at which the goods are discharged, such as the railway goods yards, 
and the wharves where coastal and oversea cargoes are discharged. 


Monicipan Markets. 


The Sydney Corporation (consolidating) Act of 1902 empowers the 
City Council to establish public markets within its boundaries for the 
sale of fruit, vegetables, fish, ,roduce, or general merchandise ; the Council 
may grant lieenses for hawking and selling in the city, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
garden produce, and other articles as provided under the by-laws.. The 
Council had a practical monopoly, within the city and within 14 miles of the 
city boundary, of cattle sale-yards, and power to exercise a similar monopoly 
in regard to sheep, calves, pigs, horses, &c., until lst July, 1912, when this 
control, so far as it affects sheep and fat stock, was assumed by the Govern- 
ment. 


Under the Amendment Act of 1905, the Council has power to make by-laws 
forthe regulation and control of all stands and stalls used, in any public 
way in the city, for the sale of refreshments or fruit. 


Under the Local Government Act of 1906, municipalities (excluding 
Sydney) exercise among their primary functions control as to the regulation 
and licensing of the hawking of goods; both shires and municipalities have 
power to lease buildings, wharfs, markets, ke. Among the specific powers of 
shires is included dairy supervision ; among the additional powers which may 
be acquired by shires and municipalities are those relating to the construction, 
establishment and maintenance of cattle sale-yards and abattoirs aud public 
markets ; inspection and regulation of the wholesale and retail sale and of 
the storage and exhibition for sale of fish, and of rabbits, poultry and game ; 
and the regulation and supervision of the sale, storage, and exhibition for 
sale, conveyance, and mode of delivery by carcase or otherwise, of meat for 
human consumption, and of the disposal and removal of other meat, and of 
any off4l, or other refuse 


Sypney Municrpan Markets. 


The Municipal Council of Sydney has undertaken the provision of an 
extensive scheme of markets. Land amounting to about 12} acres 
was resumed in 1908 in the Engine-street area, then a closely-populated 
district, and also a growing manufacturing centre, Handsome structures. 
have been erected for the marketing, in separate buildings, of vegetables, 
farm produce, fruit, fish, and poultry, 


The total cost ofthis scheme, including the opening of additional rcad- 
ways,,and the widening of those existing, is estimated at nearly talf,a million 
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pounds sterling, and the area anJ cost respec'ively of the several markets is 
set down as follows :— 


{ 


i 3 Cost of | 7 Cost of 
Market, Floor Space. Market. | Market. Floor Space. Market. 
Bq. ft. £ | aq. ft. £ 


‘No. 1—Vegetable.| 93,560 : 
No. 2-- Produce ... 45,300 48,300 Poultry ... 


| 127,000 Fish 
No. 3—Fruit .| 143,000 | 119,500 


47,517 49,000 
2,200 27,500 


The metropolitan sale-yards for cattle and sheep are situated at Flemington, 
‘8 miles from the city; these yards were controlled by the City Covincil until 
Ist July, 1912, bat have been transferred to the Meat Industry and 
Abat oirs Board to be manage] in conjunction with the new abattoirs at 
Home ush Biy. The Council has con‘rol of the small-steck yards within 
the city. 

The vegetable market has 288 stalls which are occupied by the bond jide 
grower, who brings his own produce to market, and conducts the sale by 
private treaty ; the charges are on the due system at ls. 6d. per cart load, 
the minimum amount payable for each stall is 3s, per week. The quantity of 
vegetables sold per annum, in favourable seasons, is estimate. to range from 
sixteen to twenty thousand tons, 

The produce market is occupied almost entirely by agents who receive 
products from the country and over-sea; these agents are allotted stands on 
the scale of 1s, 6d. per load, with an additional reserving fee of Is. per week 
for the particular stan Surrounding this market are stores which are 
leased to the agents, who distribute to suburban and distant centres. 

The fish market is managed on au entirely different plan, and is, in reality, 
apart from the electric lighting undertaking, the only municipal trading 
venture of the Council. Fish are consigned direct to the Council from the 
various districts, and are sold by the Council’s officers at auction. Salt 
water, pumped from the harbour, is supplied to the markets, for cleansing 
the fish, and there is a co.ling chamber available for the use of shopkeepers 
and ethers in the trade. 

The Council was impelled to int:rvene in this business by the action of 
the fish agents in deciding t» form a co-operative society, to build their own 
markets, and so to ignore the Council because it was proposed to insist that 
all] fish coming into the market should be sold by public auction, and that 
the auctioneers should submit a carbon copy of each day’s sales to the Council 
for record purposes. From numerous complaints of fishermen, there seemed 
no doubt that the agents were not giving them the full return of their sales, 
and were forwarding returns based, not upon the actual prices obtained for 
the fish, but on a rate which, by mutual agreement on the part of the several 
agents, became almost a fixed quantity. On the other hand, many fishermen 
were in debt to the agents for boats aud nets, even to the extent of their 
food supplies, and the agents recovered payment of these debts in instalments, 
‘by deductions from time to time from the account saks. To insure fair 
bu-iness, public auctions and duplicate records of sales are deemed e.sential. 

On 1st February, 1909, all the agents left the market without notice, and 
the Council then undertook to receive the consignments of fish direct from 
the fishermen, and to dispose of same by public auction at a charge of 5 per 
cent. above actual running expenses. 

The Council’s action undoubtedly has been beneficial both to the fishermen 
and the consumer, though not in the direction of lessening the price. The 
class and condition of the fish put before the public have improved, and 

- agents operating in o'her markets have increased their returns to the fisher- 
men. 
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The fruit markct was designed with every convenience for the speedy and 
careful handling of this delicate food product. Fruit may be landed into the 
market directly from the orchards by meaus of a special railway siding, 292 
feet in length, thus saving at least two handlings ; and provision is made for 
sales by auction, if the consignors so desire, instead of private treaty. 
Commodious cool storage is provided, with a total chilled air space of 
250,000 cubic feet, divided into chambers for the freezing and cooling of 
fruit, fish, poultry, farm produce, mutton, and rabbits. Within the market 
area an elevated series of offices is provided, and a disinfecting chamber 
for fruit. 


The poultry market provides space and pen accommodation for from 
fifteen to twenty thousand head of poultry, as well as a special floor for eggs, 
bacon, butter, cheese, &c. 

In all these markets the officers of the Council are charged with the 
necessary authority for inspection and condemnation, 


Municipal Small-stock Yards. 


Small-stock yards are at the foot of Market-street, Sydney, adjacent to 
the various wharves, most of this class of stock coming from the coastal 
districts by sea, Sales are held on three days each week. 


The number of small stock yarded since 1910 was as follows :— 


Pigs, Calves. 
1910. fee a o 66,153 . 31,967 
1911... Woe - SOR .» 112,843... 37,379 
1912... - ise ... 110,898 ... 48,336 
1913... wee ee wee 82,233, 45,109 
1914 (to 30th June) .. 31,051 15,295 


Municipal Cold Storage Works. 


These works, situated in the Market area immediately adjoining the Fruit 
Markets, are connected with the main Railway system of the State by a 
special siding. They consist of three floors :— 


The Ground Floor, containing 4 rooms, and served by an attemporating 
passage leading direct from railway siding and roadway sidings, 
The sizes of these rooms vary from 7,220 to 15,400 cubic feet, 
giving a total storage space of 43,850 cubic feet. This floor will be 
used almost exclusively for the storage of fruit, and will provide 
a necessary adjunct to the Fruit Market under the same roof. 

The Ist Floor consists of 6 distinct chilling rooms, varying from 4,000 
cubic feet to 22,000 cubic feet, giving a storage capacity of 65,530 
cubic feet. This floor will be used principally for the storage of 
dairy and farm produce ; and probably one of the rooms will be set 
apart for fish, the cooling chamber at the Fish Market, which is 
in the same area, having proved too small. The system of receiving 
and delivering produce to this ficor will be by means of conveyors 
from a receiving room adjoining the Railway siding and fronting 
Hay-street. 

The 2nd Floor, which will be used for freezing, consists of 13 rooms, 
each of about 6,000 cubic feet, and each opening into a large 
storage room measuring 23,250 cubic feet, with a passage running 
completely round the Chamber, providing, without passages, a 
cubical storage capacity of 98,750 eubic feet. It is expected that 
this floor will be used mainly in connection with the mutton and 
rabbit trade; and space has been provided on the floor of the 
Market alongside the railway siding for grading and packing, from 
which, by means of an independent conveyor, the several freezing 
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rooms will be served. After freezing, the meat will pass into the 
store room, whence delivery is possible direct to Railway side or 
into Hay-street. 

The total cubical storage capacity of the Chambers, excluding passages and 
grading rooms, is 208,130 cubic feet. 

The charges for storage have not yet been discussed by the Council, but 
will probably be the same as the charges generally adopied by the various 
freezing works in this city, the Council having no desire to cut rates. 

An ice making plant is not contemplated at present, but provision is made 
to supply power for this addition, also for a further addition of cooling space 
as may become necessary. 


Prickes or CoMMODITIES. 


The determination of average prices of food products is a difficult matter, 
in view of the extensive area of New South Wales, its scattered population, 
and varying methods of transport, and the sparsity of large central markets. 
Consequently an average of prices prevailing throughout the State has not 
been attempted. The following figures represent prices determined in metro- 
politan markets; for country districts due allowance must be made for cost 
of transportation, &ec. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices at Sydney sales of the principal kinds of farm 
aud dairy produce are given in the following statement for the seven years, 
1907 to 1913. The average for the year represents the mean of the prices 
ruling during each month, and does not take into account the quantity sold 
during the month. The figures are those quoted by the middleman and not 
those obtained by the producers :— 


{ 


re as 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913 

. £s. a, £8 dJ/£s d/£s. dl£ 8 dj/£s. dj £8, d 
Wheat ...bush|0 310 0 4 33/0 4 93/0 310/0 3 6/0 41/0 3 7 
Flour - ton} 815 0/911 OJjlL 2 0/914 6/8 910]9 8111812 9 
Bran --bush.| 0 0114/0 1 3]0 0113/0 0 103)0 0113/0 1 23/0 O11 
Pollard .. ,, {0 0114/0 1 33,0 1 1/0 0103/0 01190 1 340 0114 
Barley ... ,, 03 5/0 49/0 8 1;0 8 Of} 0 29\)0 4 4/0 8 Of 
Oats » |9 21010 3 8/0 2 54/0 2 50 2 8/0 3 630 3 0 
Maize ...,, |0 3 23/0 4 7/0 4 2310 2113/0 3 0/0 4 8/0 4 14 
Potatoes... ton} 3 5 0/515 0/517 0/612 2/6 1 3/812 9/416 6 
Onions .., ,, 48 3,6 5 0)616 6!416 3)/4 7 9/12 4 3/718 9 
Hay— 
. Oaten or { 

Wheaten ton| 4 6 6)6 5 9|4 2 0,;317 6/415 3:36 6 6;415 8 
Lucerne.. ,, 419 0/5 40/319 013 17/3 5 0/418 9)419 O 
Chaff... ,, 4 8 0'6 13/410 61/4 4 O14 4 3/514 0\4 7 9 
Butter ... lb. | 0 0 93/0 1 030 010/0 0113/0 0 107 0 10/0 O11 
Cheese(loaf) ,, 0 0 6200 8;0 07/0 0 64/0 0 74/0 0 830 0 7 
Bacon... ,, |0 0 80 0 8370 0 8310 0 73/0 0 7/0 0 83/0 0 98 
Eges ...doz.|0 011;0 11/01 1/0 1 03/0 1 O80 1 2301 2 
Milk . gal. |O 12 1/0 011]0 0 103}0 010]0 0 93/0 O 113/0 0 112 
Poultry— 

Fowls ...pair}0 3 9/0 3 9/0 4 8/0 410/0 4 8/0 5 0/0 410 
Ducks... ,, |0 3 0/0 3 0/0 4 8/0 3 J/0 38 38,0 38 3/0 4 4 
Geese .. ,, |0 5 910 6 3/0 5 3)0 6 2/0 5 8/0 6 3/0 7 0 
Turkeys... ,, 011 9,011 3/014 0/012 8/011 3,015 9/011 0 
Bee produce— : 
Honey ... lb.|0 0 3/0 0 23/0 0 3|0 0 33/0 0 23/0 0 3/0°0 34 
Wax ... 5; 0 1 33/0 1 2/0 1 2/0 1 270 1 130 1 23/0 1 2% 
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These figurs call for little comment beyond the caution already given that 
-in regard to the prices of commodities genera'ly, the averages are irrespective 
of the quantities sold. As regards mos of the articles in the list, the lower 
the price the larger the consumption. The exception to this rule is poultry, 
which is most in demand before the ChrisSmas season, when prices are 
correspondingly high. 


In comparison with the yearly averages, the averages of the wholesale 
prices current during each month of 1913 are quoted for the more important 
articles of New South Wales agricultural produetion :— 


3 | 
Month. Guiting, | Flow. | Bran. | Pollard. | Oats, | Main. | (Hay, 
per | | per per per | per 
bushel. | P® 82.) pushel. | bushel. | bushel. | bushel. | Per tn. 
1913. 8s dj £8. d' d. dos. a s. d. | £38. d. 
January .| 3&8 66 '812 6) FIR 12h | 3 6 4 44 1/513 3 
. February -! B 6h | BIL Gi 1st 12% | 3.0 4 3) | 417 9 
March ... oh SON aT 813 9! 13 135 | 3 04 4 3 56 3 =0 
April...) 3 8! 1813 9) 124 2 | 2118 | 4 of |5 6 9 
May ... | 38 8 813 9; 11 1] / 210 8115 |513 3 
June ... | 3 7 813 9 Il 12 2 OF 3 9% 5 1 9 
July .. | 3 G$ |813 9} 10} 10} 29; | 3 8 |4 3 3 
sAugust | B TF 1833 9, 10 104 3 2 | 3 8/318 3 
September -...) 3 7 813 9; Ob 103 26K 4 3 46 9 
Actaber | 8 62 |813 9] LOR 102 2 112 4 54 14 5 0 
November ..| 3 5% (8 9 G6: DH 9% 2114 4 31/317 @ 
December ...| 3 5$ |8 9 6, 9 10 2 102 4 25 |415 9 
|= eS ; ce : Es Za a Se ees, 
! 7 
i | : Eggs 
Potatoes | tain | Cheese Bacon | Lard = . 
(Loedt). Brauds). (Loaf). (sides). (Butk). as Aste 
] ! ! : “ Souths.” 
. ~ “| iy e : * 
per ton. | per lb per lb. | per lb per Ib. | per doz. | per doz. 
1913. £s.d. d. d. d. d. s. d. s. d. 
January .5 5 0; a it 94 8 1 Of ] 3t 
February |5 5 0 k 64 105 8 1 3 1 6} 
March tee 613 0 ToL 63 10 78 J 43 1 93 
April 16 8 0 103 is 8i 6% 1 7 2 2 
May [5 8 0 103 78 74 6% 1 834 2 44 
June 6 2 0 123 78 84 62 1 7 2 0 
ome eal aaa ee 
ugus | 38 133 & g 4 
September (3 0 9 11s 63 10 7 0 104 O 11k: 
October 215 0 1)4 OF 10% 7 0 & 0 10 
November 13 0 0 103 5 11} 7 0 93 0 11 
December 16 3 34 11 BR 114 7 O leg 1] 


For locally-grown wheat the quotations during 1913 ranged from 3s, “AC 
in April to 3s. 5$d. in November.and December. Of barley and oa's, the 
bulk are imported, and the prices of these cereals during the year call for 
little notice. Maize, on the contrary, is largely of local growth, and its price 
varied from 3s, 84d. in August to 4s, 54d. in October. 


Prices for the various kinds of fodder were very. high during the greater 
‘part of the year 1908, but showed a considerable decrease during the dast 
three months of that yeav; the decreased prices persisted throughout 1909 
and 1910; the dry weather conditions during 1912 caused a scarcity of 
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supplies, and the prices rose again above the average of 1908, The prices 
declined during 1913 in consequence of favourable seasons. 


Root crops show very great range; thus locally-grown potatoes varied 
between £2 15s, in October and £6 13s. per ton in March. 


Prives of the items set forth in the tables just given are determined by 
the local demand, wheat, of course, excepted, its price being fixed by that 
ruling in the markets of the world. 


-The prices of pastoral and other primary produce, which form so large a 
proportion of the exports of the State, are not sensibly affected by local 
consumption, but are established by the prices ruling in Loudon. In the 
following table are given for six years the Sydney f.o.b, prices of the principal 
pastoral products :+— 


Pastoral Produce 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. ‘1913, 
£aa/£ 8s d/£ 5 d/£ 8. d/£ 8. d |£ s& d 
Beef .. .«. .. Ib] 0 0 2/0 0 28/0 0 240 0 2310 0 23/0 0 3g 
Mutton »|0 02/0 0 24.0 0 23/0 0 210 0 3/0,.0 8 
Wool—Greasy ws 930 0 9480 0 9/0 0 980 0 9/0 0 9/0 0 92 
Scoured ... ,, |0 1 43/0 1 33/0 1 3801 3/0 1 3101 6 
Sheepskins— with 
Wool www bale 17 18 4719 11 8 20 0 0/1715 0 {1916 0 2217 ©O 
Hides .. . wach} 1 1 1/019 3/1 20/12 3/14 0119 4 
Leather a bale30 10 0 129 3 4133 0 0/34 0 0 [3416 8 [3919 9 
Hair... 3... = Lb} O 1 4/0 1 53/0 1 48/0 1 33/0 1 8]0 1 6 
Bones... ... ..cwt.|0 7 6/0 7 830 9 3/012 1/018 9/011 5 
Horns... ... ..100/118 4/2 4 7/2 21/2 210/211 6/2 7 0 
Hoofs... ... ...cwt.!}0 6 6/0 610/0 6 3/0 8 3/010 0/0 9 0 
Tallow wwe gy | 1 8 812 7 BS] EIO O]1 8 6/1 9 8}110 8 
Glue-pieces .. 0. 4, | 0°7 1/0 6 3/07 7/0 9 8/010 8/011 & 


Leather is included as a pastoral product, although it might be regarded 
as a manufactured article ; in 1913 the prices rose considerably above. those 
of the previous five years. ‘The prices of wool, the staple product of the 
State, declined considerably during 1908; the prices in 1913 were the highest 
since 1907, but did not reach the level of that year. The prices of the other 
articles also showed a great decrease during 1908; sheepskins were 37 per 
cent. lower than in 1907; greasy wool and scoured wool were over 25 per 
cent. higher than in 1901, but nearly 20 per cent. lower than in 1907. In 
1909 the decreased prices of the previous year still prevailed, but, on the 
whole, there was an improvement during 1910 and 1911. 


In 1912 the prices of all the products shown in the table, with the exception 
of wool, sheepskins, hides, and tallow, were the highest throughout the period 
1907-12 ; in 1913 the prices, with the exception of hair, bones, and hoofs, 
were higher than in 1912. 
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The following statement shows the fluctuations during 1913 in the prices 
obtained in London for the more important articles of New South Wales 
produce :— 


Butter (est Quality). Wool. 

Month, | Wheat, Flour, —_-~ Tallow. 
sgerage [ Averge | Greasy, | Scoured 

per qr. | per ton. | per owt. percwt. | perlb. | per lb. | per cwt. 
1913. s. d, £ os. 8. 8. d. s. d. | 8. d. 
January | 39° 6 9 19 112 112 11 | 1 5 34 0 
February | 40 3 10 O 1114 111s 114 1 5 34 0 
March ... «| 41° 9 10 O 1114 1113 11 | 1 5 34 0 
April .. | 41.0 [10 3 | 109 109 oz | 1 6 | B40 
May ..  ..{ 40 3 | 9 16 109 109 104 ha 8 31 0 
June... oH 39 6 9 15 1074 107% 10g | 1 6 34 6 
July .. «| 39 3°] 9 18 a 104 1 7 BL 6 
August —..| 39 3 | 9 13] 106 J wee. 1 =} 17 | 34 0 
September ...| 39 0 | 9 13 1094 | we 10g | 1 7 34 9 
October | 38 6 9 13 1h an eee se 10} | 1 6 34 6 
November ...| 37 6 9 11 121 104 15 | 34 0 
December... 38 6 9 13 1205 | wee i dl 1 5 34. «6 


Prices oF METALs. 


The next table shows the Sydney f.o.b. prices of the principal metals and 
of coal produced in the State. These, like pastoral products, are not affected 
by the local demand, but depend upon the prices obtained in the world’s 
markets :— 


Metals. 1905. | 1909, 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 1913. 
: = _ 

£s. d. | £ os. a.| £sd £s.d £s. d. £8. d. 
Silver ...oz.] 0 2 05/ O 1114) 0 2 1 0 2 03' O 2 4) 02 33 
Copper ...ton] 57 18 0 | 5710 0} 56 3 4| 5418 4] 7210 0; 6813 4 
Tin wey, [181 5 0 133 2 0/153 3 4] 188 1 8/209 1 8 | 202 5 0 
Lead ...,,/ 13 2 0 1211 0; 1213 4 13 3 4 17: 38 4) 1815 0 
Coal a. 5, 010 7 010 8 010 8 010 8 010 8 010 9 


The values of the industrial metals showed a large decline during 1908, 
and the low prices continued until 1912, except in the case of tin, which 
advanced steadily from the beginning of 1909, reaching a maximum in 1912. 
During 1912 there was a steady advance in the prices for all these metals, 
but, with the exception of lead, were slightly lower in 1913, The export 
price of coal has during the last six years been maintained at a relatively 
high level as compared with 1906 and 1907, 
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Inpex Numpers—Export PRICES. 


The following statement shows the variation since 1901 of price levels as 
indicated by index numbers caleulated on the f.o.b. prices Sydney, of the 
principal articles of domestic produce exported from New South Wales, with 
the average prices prevailing in 1901 adopted as the basis :— 


Period, abe aan Wool, Tallow, Hes, Sil ver; ignd, Copper, 
1901 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1902 1,065 1,096 935 
1903; 1,065 1,125 992 
1904 | 1,071 1,112 1,011 
1905 1,150 1,192 1,149 
1906 1277 1,316 : 1,432 
1907 | 1,343 1,354 1,461 
1908 1,164 1,122 1,073 
1909 1,188 1,137 1,066 
1910 | 1,205 1,214 1,111 
1911 | 1,194 1,194 1,189 
1912 1,327 1,263 1,454 
1913 1,367 1,408 1,451 

{ 


The fluctuations in the prices of the same series during 1913, as compared. 
with 1901, are shown in the following figures :— 


Index Numbers: 
Period. 5 
P| General Index Woot alow ic, | ster al, Cope 

1913. 
January 108 1,374 1,399 1,486 
February... 1,345 1,377 1,430 
March wie 1,360 1,435 1,382. 
April its 1,369 1,415 1,460: 
May is 1,394 1,436 1,511 
June aa 1,401 1,441 1,492 
July re 1,372 1,401 1,439 
August va 1,367 1,388 1,459 
September ... 1,385 1,418 1,507 
October ie 1,376 1,407 1,483 
November ... 1,352 1,399 1,427 
pecember ... 1,330 1,402 1,346 


99519—B 
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Pricks In Unitep KINg@pom. 


To show the universal prevalence of rising prices, the following index 
numbers are quoted, as disclosed in investigation made by the British Board 
of Trade, of wholesale prices current in the United Kingdom in the years 
1901-1912. As Great Britain is the principal market for New South Wales 
exports, it is evident that the upward tendency of prices in the world’s 
market must reflect in local prices in many commodities, but especially in 
those in which the export trade is being developed; the figures are on the 
basis of 100 as representing the price in 1900 :-— 


Meat, Fish, Sugar, Tea, * Total : 
— vee Dairy Preline Coie, Coeéa Foreign Spirits ee Wheat, 
1901 102°6 99°3 94°7 96-7 100°1 97°4 
1902 102°3 104°4 84°4 91°8 101°4 98-4 
1903 102°2 | 102°1 864 99°5 100°6 99°9 
1904 106'9 | 98-3 | 92°5 . 100°8 101:2 103°1 
1905 104°2 “97-7 i 104°8 107°9 101-2 106°3 
1906 102°3 1022) | 88°7 103°2 101°0 103°4 
1907 1093 104°8 94:2 100°0 105°5 11371 
1908 1138 103-3 99:0 97'8 107:0 1235 
1909 | (1147 105'8 100-0 99-0 108-7 136-0 
1910 105°9 111°7 111-7 100°2 109-2 123°4 
1911 114°3 109-2 114°1 104°1 1116 116°8 
1912 124-0 116°8 120°4 111°9 119°9 124°7 


- = 


The average level of wholesale prices of food and drink (including tobacco) 
has increased steadily since 1906, and in 1912 showed an incease of 7:4 per 


cent. as compared with the previous year, and of 18:7 per cent. as compared 
with 1906. ‘ 


Lonpon Rerait PRIcEs. 


In the following statement is shown the range of London retail prices 
-over the same series of years for six principal food products, 1900 prices 
representing 100 in each case :—~ 


Year. Bread, (Bata). Guia. Butter. Eggs. Potatoes. 
1901 94°3 99°7 99°6 1018 | (959 94-9 
1902 101-4 1053 | 100-2 997 . 972 816 
1903 108-4 025 | (995 98 | 945 «| 1011 
1904 108°3 99°5 98°8 97 | 967 102'1 
1905 109-0 97°9 100°1 99°1 981 80°3 
1906 102°5 976 | 999 102-5 100°7 83-0 
1907 106°7 994 | 995 1007 1029 | 89-2 
1908 1151 1032 | 991 106-3 —100°7 93°4 
1909 124°3 1021 | (94-7 1028 | (107-1 78°4 
1910 119°5 107: 96°3 106-2 | 105-7 76°9 
1911 113°8 103-7 94°1 1087 =| (110-4 95°1 
1912 1195 108-9 100°4 113-8 neol 95°9 
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Prices 1n Canapa, 


The average wholesale prices of various commodities in Canada for the 
years 1912 and 1913 were as follow :-— 


| 


Average Wholesale | Average Wholesale 
Prices, ! Prices, 
Commodity. ae a eG Commodity. ea Ae! 
1912, 1913. | 1912. j= 1918, 
| f 
i| \ 
Wheat— £8 di sd! es dfs a 
| ‘ Cheese, Western, 
No. 1, Northern ..bus.0 4 0/0 3 7 coloured .. 1bj0 O 630 0 6} 
No. 2, Ontario ... ,, 0 4 010 3 9 » Bacon, English | 
\ i boneless... vs 7/0 0 8$0 O OF 
Barley— | 
| Ham wal -- 9 0 0 8/0 0 % 
Western ... ws 9 |O 2 43:0 1 102, H ! 
| ' | | 
Ontario ... oe 9 O 3 310 2 St] Eges— 
i i 
Oita Bue | Fresh. doz 1 4/0 1 5g 
(Ontario) «so. (O 1 1020 1 64 H 
‘Milk ... ... galid 0 940 0 9% 
Corn, yellow ws 59/0 3 140 2 83, 
iF 
Hay w+ se toniS 6 11 217 9 |! Beef, dressed— : 
| | Hind-quartor... ewt-2 13 0/212 7 
Butter— : i 


| Forequarter... ,, 115 2.116 8 
Creamery, finest... Ib.0 1 23:0 1 1}! i 


Dairy, prints ... ,,/0 1 1 0 O 114) Mutton, dressed ... ,, 118 02 2 7 


A statistical record of wholesale prices prepared by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour shows that in comparison with the average prices during the 
decade 1890-99, the prices were 27'4 per cent. higher in 1911, and that 
during 1912 they rose 34°4 per cent. above that basis. 


The causes to which the increase during 1912 is attributed were the 
comparative world crop failure of 1911, which raised the price of farm 
and food products, the exceptionally severe winter of 1911-12 and the 
industrial and trade expansion which set in as the year advanced. 


In the year 1913 the general level of wholesale prices was 35:5 per cent. 
higher than the average prices of the period 1890-1899. During the first 
eight months the general tendency was downward—except in the prices of 
meats, which rose persistently and reached the highest level hitherto ex- 
perienced. The prices of fodder and some food products fell as the result of 
the abundant crops of 1912, while the demand for many commodities was 
lessened on account of financial stringency and depression in trade. In the 
latter part of the year the prices rose again, the favourable agricultural 
prospect having enhanced business confidence, and crop shortages in other 
countries and reductions in the United States import duties increased the 
demand for many articles for export. 
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The relative prices of foodstuffs, in Canada, for each year since 1900, as 
_ compared with those of the decade 1890-1899, are shown below :— 


Year. ! ae | See ee li eee | Fish, Other Foods. 
| | 
1890-1899 1000 { 1000 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1900 99-9 103-4 109-0 106-4 96-4 
1901 107°3 111-3 120-5 113-2 98-6 
1902 116-1 122-2, 106-9 1102 | 98-4 
1903 106-5 117-9 108-9 116-2 | 98-1 
1904 115-5 111-3 107-2 119-5 101-8 
1905 116-4 120-7 118:1 115-7 100-7 
1906 ; 118-5 130-1 120-2 121-8 103-1 
1907 140-2 138-8 131-5 129-5 1125 
1908 148-3 1296 | 1363 120-5 110-3 
1909 149-9 148-6 133-6 134-0 107-6 
1910 140-7 163-6 135-7 145-1 111-3 
1911 148-4 146-6 136-2 143-6 118-7 
1912 167-3 1608 | 159°0 155-7 126.0 
1913 136°8 180°8 154:7 158°0 117°4 


For all foodstuffs the relative prices during the last four years, as compared 
with 1890-99 were :—-1910, 129-8; 1911, 133-1; 1912, 142-1; 1913, 138°5. 


Pricts 1n Unitep States oF AMERICA, 


The averages of wholesale prices of various commodities in the United 
States of America during 1911 and 1912 were as follow :— 


Average Wholesale Average Wholesale 
Commodity. | ee Commodity. oe 

4 wou. | 1912. tau. | 1912. 
s. d. | s. d, s. d. 8. d. 
Wheat oo bus; 4 14 | 4 4} || Cheese vee -» Ib} 0 7 | 0 & 
Barley ae sees pp AE BS [ins 3 Bacon, sides we yg | O 44] 0 5F 
Oats Bs 1 7 ]1 10 Ham tee ies »| O 7 0 7} 
Corn... ie -» oo | 2 5 | 2 10} || Eggs, new laid ... doz.) 1 3 | I 4$ 
Rye... sou - »!| 3 9 13 4 || Milk a . qt.) O 12/0 1f 

Potatoes... ss oo | 3 2b] 3 OR || Beef, fresh ... . Ib! @ 5 | 0 6 
Butter—Creamery tb. 1 14] 1 3 || Mutton, dressed ... ,,/ O 32/4 4} 

Dairy... » | | ORBLE & 


An investigation into the movement of wholesale prices of cammodities 
since 1890 has been conducted by the Bureau of Labour of the United States. 
In the following statement the course of relative -prices ef grain and various 
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food commodities since 1900 is shown, the average of prices for the 
decennium 1890-1899 being the basis of the comparison :— 


_ vane = adie Meat. | Fish, Butter. Sugar. Total Food. 
1890-1899 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1900 96-5 108-9 112-0 101-7 116-7 104-2 
1901 115:0 116-1 108-0 97-7 104-9 105-9 
1902 129-0 135-6 107-0 1121 “17 | 1113- 
1903 115-3 123-5 122-6 105-7 96-4 107-0 
1904 131-4 112-7 123-6 98-4 101-9 107-2 
1905 123-8 116-6 126-4 1128 110-2 | 108-7 
1906 115-6 ¥25-9 130-8 113-1 04:8 1126 
1907 ‘| 448-3 132-8 128-3 128-5 97-0 117-8 
1908 163-0 137-4 124-9 122-1 104-8 120-6 
1909 . 164-6 151-8 116-8 131-7 102-3 124-7 
1910 153-0 172-3 130-8 138-5 107-1 128-7 
1911 171-4 149-2 143-5 122-8 114-7 131°3 


The index number for food commodities was 139°5 in 1912, the wholesale 
prices having advanced by 39-5 per cent. as compared with the average prices 
for the years 1890-1899 ; the increase was most marked during the pre- 
ceding seven years; the increase as compared with 1911 amounted to 6-2 
per cent. In 1913 the food prices were 1:7 per cent. lower than in 1912, 
the index number being 137-1. 


No attempt was made by the United States Bureau to investigate 
the cause of the rise and fall of prices. Variations in harvest have 
an important bearing on the movement of prices, as they not 
only contract or expand the supply and consequently tend to increase or 
decrease the price of a commodity, but also decrease or increase, to a greater 
or less degree, the purchasing power of the communities which are dependent 
in whole or in part upon such commodity. Other influences are—changes 
in demand due to changes in fashions, seasons, &c.; legislation changmg 
internal-revenue taxes, import dues or bounties ; inspection as to purity or 
adulteration ; use of other articles as substitutes; and improvement m 
_metheds of production, which tend to give a better article for the same price, 
or an equal article for a lower price. Prices are affected also by cheapening 
af transportation or handling ; commercial panic or depression ; speculative 
manipulation of the supply or of the raw product ; expanding or contracting 
credit ; over-production ; unusual demand owing to steady employment of 
consumers ; short supply owing to disputes between labour and capital in 
industrios of.limited producing capacity. By organisation or combination, 
producers or manufacturers may gain a greater or less control of prices, or, 
on the other hand, effect economies in production or in ‘transportation 
charges through ability to supply the article from the point of production or 
manufacture nearest the purchaser. 
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Sypney Rerait Prices. 


The following table exhibits the average retail prices ia Sydney of eight 
standard commodities at intervals since 1870 :— , 


Bread Fresh : : 
¥ Butter hees ral Tea : Potatoes Maize 
Year. A ats toe ‘Per per Ib | ie sd sie ib. per Ib. ; per cwl, | per bushel. 

si . . 
} 

d, da. | s. da s. di d. s. d. s. da. | 8. dd. 
1870 34 33; (1 8 06 | 4 2 0 5 0 | 3°44 
1875 3 34 1 3 0 9 44 1 9 5 6; 4 3 
1880 3 33 010 07 4 2 0 43 26 
1885 | 3 4k 1 9 10! 8 1 9 6 6: 3811 
1890 | 33 4 | } 0 0 8 | 3B 1 6 6 0, 310 
1895 2h i 3 i; 1 0 0 8 | QB 1 6 43): 29 
1900 3 | 8s) O11 0 7 2h 14; 69), 38 0 
1901 3 a) ' 1 0 0 8 24 13 ! 76! 3 6 
1902 3h 6 i 12 010 23 1 3 7 6. 510 
1903 | 34 BB; O11 09 | 2b 1 3 510 , 4 6 
1904 23 5 / 0 105 0 8 | % L 3 4 0 | 29 
1905 | 5 ny ee oe | 0 8 i 2s 1 3 10 6 ; 4 0 
1906 | 28 | 5% 11 0 8. 2 1 3 10 6 |; 389 
1907 | 38 ' bE | Vy 0 8 | 24 ~ 1 3 4 6 | 3 10 
1908 | 3 , 5s 1 2% 010 : 2 1 3 7 3 ; 95 3 
1909 | 3k BB 11, O10 | 23 1 3 73; 49 
1910 | 5 54 11 09 ; 2 1 3 76; 49 
191] ) 3h 53 11 0 9 23 1 3 7 6 4 6 
19}2 |: + By 1 3 0113 3 1 3 10 6 | 5 0 
1913 3} 53 1 2 0 10 | 3 1 3 76° 465 


In the list are included quotations for bread at per 2-lb. loaf. In most 
years the price has varied directly with that of wheat. In recent years 
the usual price is from 3d. to 33d. per loaf. 


In addition to the eight commodities which are given in the above state- 


ment, the following list of the average retail prices of articles largely used 
is of interest :-— 


r 


Eggs |p. | Oat- Beer Tobaeco 

Year. Bacon per Rice meal | Coffee | Salt (col.) : Soap |} Starch |——-—~——--- 

| per Yb. doz, {per lb. per Ib. per lb. |per lb. per gal. ee lb.) per lb. Peal. | rey 

gs. d. s. d.| d. ad js d d. s. d.j d. s. d. s. d.| 3s. d. 
1870 | 0 103 1 4)| 3 4 1 2 ] 1 4/ 4 07 1 3/3 6 
1875 | 0 92 1 6/ 3 3 12 4/ 3 0] 38 0 5 2 0)3 9 
1880 | 0 74 1 4] 3 3 15 of | 2 07) 3 0 55| 2 0/4 0 
1885 | 0 104 110/ 3 3 1 5 02} 2 0); 3 0 66) 3 0/6 0 
1890 1 04 1 6 4 3 2 0 ] 2 0 3h 0 5 4 0/6 0 
1895 0 74 1 0 Qt 2 1 9 3 2 0 2 0 4 4 0/6 0 
1900 0 74 011 23 24!1 6 4 20 3 0 33 4 0/16 0 
1901 | 0 8% | 1 3] 23} 2/1 6 | of| 2 0] 3 | 0 4 | 4 O]6 0 
19022/ 010 | 1 6) 2| 23/1 6 | of/ 2 0] 3 | 04] 4 0/60 
1903 | 0 10 1 6/ 3 24/1 6 023); 2 0; 4 0 5 4 0/6 0 
1904 | 0 8 1 1/ 23! 24/1 6 0%; 2 0} 4 0 5 4 0/6 0 
1905 | 0 9 | 1 0| 2% 1 6 | OF] 2 0] 3h) 05 | 4 38]6 0. 
1906 | O 94 1 0; 2}; 23/1 6 Of | 2 O} 34] O § 43/6 0 
1907/ 010 | 1 1; 23| 28/1 6 | og| 2 0] 4/05 | 4 3/60 
1908 | 010 1 3/| 24; 3 |1 6 og | 2 0) 4 0 5 43/6 0 
1909 0114 1 3 24 3 1 6 2 2 0 4 0 5 4 3/6 0 
1910; 010 | 1 3/ 2k] 2/1 6 2/2 0) 34/0 8 | 4 3/6 0 
1911 09 1 3/ 25] 24|1 6 02) 2 0;] 3 0 5 43/6 0 
i912] 0 94] 1 6/ 22| 3/1 6 2] 2 0! 3b] 0 53] 4 6/6 0 
1913; 011 | 1 7| 3 | 3/1 64] OF} 2 0} 34] O St] 4 6/6 0 


The above quotations are based on the prices charged in the shops through- 
out the metropolitan district. 
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the prices have been collected in detail for each month :— 
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On the whole, the average prices of the main grocery lines showed little 
variation throughout the year. The price of flour was reduced in January 
and in July asa result of a decline in the price of wheat. The price for 
large quantities of sugar remained constant throughout 1913; the price for a 
single lb. was raised to 3d. in March, 1913, on account of an advance in 
grocers’ wages; but such a small quantity is seldom purchased, and the 
average price shown in the table is based on the quantity usually purchased 
by householders. The price of rice was higher than in the previous year, but 
the price of sago was slightly lower. In March, 1913, the prices of candles 
and jam were raised in consequence of the higher rates of grocers’ wages, as 
awarded by the Wages Board. 


The price of oatmeal was lowered in March and April as a result of the 
improved yield of the oat crops. The price of raisins advanced slightly 
during 1913, but currants were obtainable at a lower price. Starch was 

* reduced in price in November, 1912, and did not vary during 1913. 


In average seasons the local production of potatoes is far below the 
demand, and the deficiency is met by importation from Tasmania and 
Victoria. Owing to the want of rain during the summer months, supplies of 
local produce were unusually light in 1912, and the prices very high. 
Towards the end of the year, when early crops became available, the price 
was reduced. In January, 1913, the prices dropped to a normal level, and 
did not vary greatly throughout the year. 


As in the case of potatoes, the local production of onions is supplemented 
by importation, mainly from Victoria. The price was above the average 
during 1912, in consequence of the exhaustion of supplies from Victoria and 
Tasmania, and the scarcity of local produce. Supplies became more 
plentiful at the end of the year, and in 1913 the price was reduced 
considerably. 


Butter being an article of export, fluctuations in the London prices are 
reflected by similar movements in the prices at Sydney during the export 
season—September to March. In 1913 the London prices were generally 
lower than in the previous year. 


The movements in June and September were seasonal—the prices of butter 
usually advance at the beginning of winter, when supplies decrease, and 
drop with the approach of spring weather. The reduction in April was due 
to the beneficial autumnal rains in the eastern part of Australia and a fali 
in the London prices. 


The prices of cheese were lower than in 1912, when they were unusually 
high owing to the unfavourable weather which caused a shortage of supply 
in Queensland and Victoria as well as in New South Wales. Increased 
production caused a reduction in January and February, 1913, but the prices 
advanced again in March and April owing to shrinkage in supplies, the 
surplus production of Queensland, formerly. sent to Sydney market, being 
exported oversea. The decreases in the closing months of the year were 
seasonal, 


The marketing of large numbers of pigs in the summer months, 1912, when, 
fodder became scarce, caused a shortage later, which persisted. until March, 
1913, when the prices began to decline in consequence of the larger supplies 
resulting from the favourable season in the eastern states of Australia. In 
September and October the prices advanced as supplies of bacon became 
scarce owing to an extraordinary shortage of pigs in Australia and New 
Zealand. The price of hams was advanced towards the end of the year in 
response to the increased demand for the Christmas season. 
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The following statement shows the mean of the monthly prices of the 
commodities during 1912-13:— 


Average Prices. Average Prices, 
Article. = ; ——|| Article. Stee 
| 1912. | 1918. |! you2. | 1913. 
t i u } 
i] n 
igs d.|s, d. s. d.| s. d. 
Bread ... ... per 21b. loaf! 0 33) 0 34'| Beef (fresh)—Sirloin lb; 0 5) 0 5 
Flour... ... 25-lb, bag! 2 103] 2 93! Ribs... ,,)/0 4410 4¢ 
», Self-raising ... 21b.: 0 43/0 43! Flank »!1|9 4/0 4 
Tea 1a et ede Ib. 13/1 5 Shin with- ) j 
Coffee ... ie tee »o| 1 6/1 64 out bone+,,/ 0 34.0 3 
Cocoa .. we we $lb.. 0 4410 4}, Gravy beef | 
Sugar ... a nae lb,, 0 3/0 3 | Steak—Rump vid » | 9 7/0 7s 
Rice... oo ae » 0 230 3 Shoulder... » | O 320 32 
Sago wee >» | 0 210 28 Buttock... » {90 4/0 4 
Jam (Australian) wee » | 0 5%) 0 54) Beef (corned)—Round » | O 44,0 4€ 
Oatmeal sh we 5b) 1 2/1 WY! Brisket \ | 
Raisins .. Pe Ib] 0 63/0 63 withbone,,| 0 2% 0 22 
Currants. ve os »' 0 73/0 7 Brisket 
Starch ... ea Sie » | O 53/0 54 without | 
Blue... «» doz, squares 0 84/0 8}! bone » | O 8210 4 
Candles... as lb.) 0 64] 0 7 || Mutton—Leg 5 5/0 388 0 32 
Soap .. .. 0 47 O Bal 0. 332! Shoulder... ,,/0 3/0 34 
Potatoes sie «. 141b.| 1 108) 1 03 Loin ~ » i 0 4)0 43 
Onions ... y we ob, O28) 0 TF Neck a » | O 320 38 
Kerosene ss vw» gad.! Q 113} 1 03|| Chops—Loin... 5 yy | 9 SHO 4} 
Milk 0. eos t..0 5)0 5h Leg... oo 9 0 481 0 48 
Butter ... oa dies b.) 1 33] 1 1g Neck a » | 0 8s) 0 af 
Cheese—New ... wa >| 0 102} 0 94! Lamb—Fore-quarter each 2 2,2 5 
Matured... sy! 1 03) O 108 Hind-quarter » | 3 233 64 
Eggs—New laid  ... doz.! 1-74 3 84!) Pork (fvesh)--Leg ...  Ib.|. 0 8 | 0 88 
Fresh ... R. » |r 491 54 Loin ... » )9 8)0 8% 
Bacon—Middle cut ,,, lb.) 0 113) 1 1 Belly... »|/9 7/0 8 
Shoulder __... » | O 740 Se Chops » | 80 9 
Ham ... hi » | O 11g, 1 23 } | 
| 


Cost oF Livine. 


The rapid increase in the cost of living during recent years has engaged 
public attention throughout the world, and official investigations relating 
to this subject have been conducted in Great Britain, the United States 
of America, Canada, Germany, France, and other European countries, as 
well as in Australia and New Zealand. A movement has been initiated in 
the United States of America with the object of arranging for the appoint- 
ment of an international commission, which, by bringing together the statis- 
tics collected in various countries, would be enabled ta conduct a comprehen- 
sive investigation into the causes of the high prices of necessities, and to 
make suggestions as to remedial measures, 


Particulars given above in connection with the food supply of Sydney 
show that the prices of various food commodities have increased. considerably 
in New South Wales during the past decade. 


An important decision relating to the cost of living was given in February, 
1914, in the Court of Industrial Arbitration of New South Wales, where an 
inquiry was conducted in order to obtain an authoritative declaration as to 
the living wage to serve as a basis of awards of wages by the Wages Boards. 


The living wage is standardised as the wage which will do neither more 
nor less than enable a worker of the class to which the lowest wage would 
be awarded to maintain himself, his wife, and two children—the average 
dependent fa;ily—in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain 
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and inexpensive, but quite sufficient in quantity and- quality to:maintain 
health and efficiency, and with an allowance for ‘the’ following ‘other ex- 
penses :—fuel, clothes, boots, furniture, utensils, rates, life insurance, savings, 
accident or benefit socicties, loss of employment, union pay, books and news- 
papers, train and tram fares, sewing machine, mangle, school requisites, 
amusements and holiday, intoxicating liquors, ‘tobacco, sickness and death, 
domestic help, unusual contingencies, religion or charity. - 


‘The evidence placed before the Court included statistical information 
supplied by this Bureau of Statistics, budgets collected by employers and 
employees, municipal records, and returns “supplied by. house and’ estate 
agents, The decision of the Court was that the living wage in Sydney, 
calculated on the basis shown above, is not more than £2. "88. per week. -. 


In consideration of the budgets and other evidence it is estimated that 
the weekly expenditure is apportioned amongst the various items. as 
follows :— 


£ os. d. 

Food and groceries pao dee tk bs sg. eae ob Dee 
Rent... Pe ie is 8 a i uw. ov. 012 0 
Other expenditure .., oa sth we ate a .. 014 0 
” 28 0 


Cost or Livine 1n New ZEALAND. 


Information was collected by the Department of Labour. of New Zealand 
regarding the cost of living during the period 1st October, 1910, and 30th 
September, 1911. The inquiry was limited to families of ‘tnarried men 
supporting children under 14 years of age and earning £250 per annum or 
less, the father being the sole breadwinner. The information was collected 
with reference to four towns, Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin. 


The value of the inquiry was impaired by the fact that only sixty-nine 
complete returns were received. For this reason the conclusions deduced 
therefrom cannot be regarded as satisfactory for comparison with other 
countries. The following statement shows the average weekly expenditure 
on the principal food commodities i in relation to annual income :-— 


Annual Family eines el - : 7" 
: Weekly Expres paren Under £143. £143-2169, . _ Over £169.. « 7 : ee 
on Food. : — ee — Generel 
5 Four ee Four ~| - Four * verage.' 
Over f Over fi 0 f = : Fi 
Members, | Members | syembere, | Members | srembers. | Members 
: aad ; 
s. d.] 65. d|/s a/s d|/ sa ad] sn ad} a a 
Bread . 2 9h | 1103] 2 5) 1 9f| 2 92} 110 | 2 2 
Meat ... | 4 141 3 9$-| 6 7 | 4 64! 5 8 | 4 QR) 4. FE. 
Vegetables and fruit ...| 2 7 1 44}. 1103) 2 7 |) 3B 1g) 2 T) 2 53 
Milk : | 210 | 19 | 3 OF; 2 12) 2 BE] 2 Bh| 2 4b 
Butter and cheese 210 1 93/ 211 2 54) 3114] 2 7 | 2- 8% 
Sugar... 1 1 | :0 92} 1 8£]° 011°] 1 6] © 104 |. 1-08 
Tea and coffee 1 3 O10f| 1 12] 1 OF} 1 38 1.1 14).1°1.- 
Other food _ | 2 2) 8 5 2 92) 38 68) 4°°7R ) “@ CY | -:3 8-7 
- .Wotal.. 73: 20 L | 15 73/22 6 |19 0 | 25 7/19 8. 20°2 
ERC > SCY a er eo oe Tae (eras? > = . es | 
Returns 7s | 10 |. 10, 4 6 12° | 4,17 69 
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In May, 1912, a Royal Commission was appointed in New Zealand to 
- €ortduct an inquiry relating to the cost of living. After allowing for change 
in the quality of articles consumed and eliminating the rise in the standard 
of living, the Commission found that the cost of living in New Zealand must 
have increased by at least 16 per cent. between the middle and later 
“nineties” and the present day. As to the directions of the increase it 
was found that the cost of food, which represents nearly 35 per cent. of the 
total expenditure, had risen much more than the average level of prices. 
Clothing had increased by 20 per cent., house rent 20 per cent., domestic 
attendance at least 100 per cent., and fuel 5 5 per cent. Lighting and the 
direst cost of education had decreased, and medical attendance showed 
little change. : ; 


i chmparison with other countries the rise in the cost of living in 
New Zealand: had been generally less than in the United States of America, 


Canada, and Germany, approximately une. same as-in the United Kingdom, 
and higher than in France. 


The causes of the increased cost of living were briefly spamenea as 
follow by the Commission :— 


1, Increased supply of money (gold and credit) aud increased velocity 
of circulation, which have outstripped increase in volume of trade. 
2, Increased cost of production of farm products, and increased demand 

; for foodstuffs produced in the country. 

3. Rural depopulation abroad, and consequent slackened rate of prc- 
duction. 

. 4, Local combinations, monopolies, and trusts, commer cial and indus- 
trial, which raise prices directly to the consumer, while they tend 
to discourage initiative and self-reliance. 

_ 5. Diminution of natural fer tility of the soil and of natural resources. 

6. Increase in cost of distribution, due to increased transportation 
. charges, excessive numbers engaged i in distribution, and duplication 
' of distributing agencies. 

-7. National waste involved in extravagence, individual and national ; 

: wasteful domestic methods, changes of fashions, and devotion of 
increasing proportion of wealth to non-productive uses. 9 

8, Increased ¢ taxation, local and national. ' 
9, Protective tariffs and trusts abroad raising first cost of imports. 
10. New Zealand protective tariff. 
:11, Failure to attain national efficiency through education and technical | 
7 training. 


12. Higher standard of life. 


As to remedial measures with a view to reducing the cost of necessaries, 
the Commission recommended the extension and improvement of the col- 
lection of statistics, particularly with regard to information to be used as 
a basis of economic legislation ; the extension of the educational system-— 
general, industrial, commercial agricultural, and domestic ; extension of 
statutor y powers regarding trusts and monopolies ; ; the establishment of a 
permanent Board of Industrial Investigation, representative of the various 
classes of the people, and of expert economists to. advise the Government™ 
on all-matters affecting the industrial and economic condition of the pedple ;” 5 
revision of customs tar riff, especially with regard to duties on common heces- 
saries ; a land policy to break down land monopoly in town and country ; 
the improvement of housing conditions for workers and families in country 
districts ; and encouragement of immigration. Subsidiary recommendations 
related to transport, municipalisation of markets and services, money- 
lending and bailments, and regulation of weights and measures. 
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Cost of Ervine in CANADA, 


The steady increase in. the cast ef living in Canada is illustrated in the 
following eqmparison prepared by the Canadian Department of Labour. 
The statement shows for the four yeaxs 1910-13 the average weekly 
expenditure on. staple foods, fuel, lighting, and. rent, based appoximately on 
the average consumption of each commedity, by a family of five, whose 
annual income amounts to. 800 dollars (abont £164),:— 


Cost. 
Commodity. Quantity. — 

1910, 1911. 1912. 1918. 

s. d. s. d s. d, s. di 

Beef, sirloin steak 2 Ib. 1 & 1 4}. 1 8} 110 
Beef, chugk roast a, 1 Of 1] 1 lf 1 2 
Veal, forequarter wt 1, 0 6 0 6b 0 T @ Th 
Mutton, roast, hindquarter Ls 0 0 8} 0 82 0 94 
Pork, roasting, fres Ll 5; 0 82 0 8 0 8% 0 9% 
Pork, salt bee of. 1 5 14 1 44 1 654 
Bacon, best, smoked i as 0 114 0 11} 0 114 1 Of 

Lard, pure leaf ... 2, | 1 & 1 oR 1 5} 17 
Eggs, frosh 1 dow! 1 3 | 1 38 | 1 4) 1 43 
Eggs, packed ia 1 2. 1 1g 1 3 1 1g 
Milk fee weal 6 qts.{ 110 111 2 OF 2 
Butter, dairy, tub 2 Ib. 2 2 2 24 2 5} 2 4 
Butter, creamery prints L333 1 3} 1 3} 1 5} 1 42 

Cheese, Canadian, old ... l. 5 0 8 0 94 0 104 0 10 
Cheese, Canadian, new. ... 1.’ 5, QO 8 0 8 0 9 0 
Bread, plain white j 1 , : 2 7 2 7% 2 64 2 6} 
Flour, ordinary family ... 10 ,, 1 33 1 43 1 44 1 32 
Rolled oats A i» O LOE Q 10% 01 0 102 
Rice, good medium ioe 2 » QO 5, O 5f 0 6; O 5} 
Beans, hand-pieked =... 2, 0 & 0 5t 0 5f 0 6 

Apples, evaporated see ls O° 5¥ 0 6} O 6% 6 
Prunes, medium quality re O 5} 0 64 0: 64 0 5R 
Sugar, granulated 4 » O 112 0 11g 1 Of 0 112 
Sugar, yellow as eel Bi 55 QO & 0 5 0 6 O 5} 
Tea, biack as tes ay, 1, 0 3 0 3 0 3% O 44 
Tea, green . } Pr 0 3 0 3% 0 3€ O 4} 
Coffee...... evs te re bs gs 0 4¢ O 44 0 4} O 4} 
Potatoes ... Ses. Sates | 2 pks. 1 2 1 14} 2 1 1 5} 
Vinegar, white win wes aes } pt. Q@ 0}f 0 0 0 04 0 0% 
Starch, laundry ... oe Bes $ 1b. QO 1g 0 1 0 lt 0 
Coal, anthracite ... oe aes fs ton 1 % I 8} 2 1¢ 2 34 

Coal, bituminous a seal eos 1 5 1 5h 1 6 1 7 

Wood, hard, best Set ..| py cord) 1 84 1 @ 1 8% 1 9 

Wood, soft “et “ee sel Be os 1 03 1 3 1 2 1 3 
Coal oil... Mase evs .| 1 gall. 10 0 Ils 0 113 0 11z 
Rent wae we eek baal “Wewess w & 16. 114 17 113- 19 6} 
Total ane ans er rer 50. 4 53 0 56 1 57 8 


The weekly. budget, which would have cost £2 10s. 4d. in 1910, cost £2 
13s. in 1911; £2 16s. 1d. in 1912; and. £2 17s 8d in 1913. “The: increase 
in 1911 over 1910 was 6°1 per cent., and in 1912, as compared with 1911, 
5°8 per cent. In 1913 the advance was 1-7 per cent. over 1912 and 9°6 per 
cent. over 1910. 


Abattoirs— 
Control, 549, 971, 983 
Licensing, 972 


Abercrombie Caves, 31, 674 
Aborigines, 110, 550 

Census Records, 111 

Children, 551 

Expenditure, 550 

Northern Territory, 551 

Protection Board, 111, 550 

Reserves, 551. 

Abrasives, 226 

Absent Voting, 64 
Absentee Taxpayers, 694 
Accidents, 158 

Assurance, 598 

Deaths, 158 

Industrial, 940 
Factories, 940 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 942 
Mines, 227, 943 
Railways, 447 
Tramways, 457 

Insurance, 754 

Negligence, 158 

Pensions, 598 

Rates— 
General, 158, 940 
Specific, 158, 940 
Relief— 

Compensation, 447, 457 
Railways, 447 
Tramways, 457 

Jnsurance, 754 

Miners, 230 
Pensions, 598 

Accounts—(See also Finance.) 

Closer Settlement, 680 

General Banking 680 

General Loan, 680 

Old Deficiency, 682 

Public Works, 680, 686 

Railways Loan, 680 

Special, 680 
Deposits, 680 

Acquisition of.Lands, 508 
Additional Bars, 465 
Administrative Government, 69 
Admiraijty Court, 471 
Advances— 

Miners, 170 

Settlers, 827 

Trading Banks, 738 

Aerated Waters, &c., 263 
Affiliated Co leges, 332 
Agate, 221 
Aged Workers, 931 
Agents— 
Commercial, 401 
General, 70, 895 
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Ages— 
And Conjugal Condition, 116 
Census Records, 102 
Factory workers, 241 
General population, 102 
Death, 136 
Marriage, 119 
Intercensal Variations, 885 
Mothers, 128 
Occupations, 881 
Prison Population, 487 
School Children, 281, 282, 290 
Agreements, Industrial, 925 
(See also Employment) 
Agriculture, 767 
Acreage— 
Cultivation, 767 
Principal Crops, 770 
Advances to Settlers, 827 
Agricultural— 
Bureaux, 826 


College—Hawkesbury, 307, 828 


High School, 307 

Shows, 827 

Societies, 827 

Royal Agricultural, 334 

Barley, 794 
Beet, 804 : 
Bounties on Products, 821 
Cane, Sugar, 801 
Citrus Fruits, 807 
Closer Settlement, 519 
Co-operative Activity, 827 
Crops, 770 

Double, 770 

Gourd, 810 

Liens, 760 

Minor 81.) 

Principal, 770 

Relative Importance, 770 

Root, 799 
Cultivation— 

Area, 767 

Holdings, 771 

Experimental, 783 
Department of State, 821 

University, 325 
Dry Farming, 779 
Education, 306 

(See also Training.) 
Employment, 888 
Ensilage, 797 
Experiment— 

Farms, 822 

Plot, 783 
Experts and Instructors, 821 
Fallowing, 770, 782 
Farming— 

Implements, 811 
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Agriculture—continued. 


Farming—continued. 
Methods— 
Dry Farming, 779 
Fallowing, 770, 782 
Irrigation, 815 
Share Farming, 775 
Farrer Scholarships, 826 
Wheats, 781 
Fertilisers, 812 
Fodder, 797 
Fruits, 807 
Dried, 807 
Gardens— 
Market, 810 
School, 306 
Government— 
Federal Bounties, 821 
State, Advances to Settlers, 827 
Grants to Societies, 827 
Grape Vines, 805 
Grasses— 
Native, 767 
Sown, 797 
Hay, 795 
Implements, 811 
Instruction (see Training). 
Irrigation, 815 
Labour, 811 - 
Lands, 767 
Liens on Crops, 760 
Loans—State, 827 
Lucerne, 797 
Machinery, 811 
Maizc, 791 
Mangolds, 799 
Melons, 810 
Millet, Broom, 795 
Nurseries— 
Sylvicultural, 870 
Oats, 793 
Onions, 799 
Orangeries, 808 
Orchards, 807 
Potatoes, 798 
Sweet, 799 
Poultry, 868 
Prices, 784, 799 
Production,— 
Factories, treating, 253 
Values, 771 
Pulse, 810 
Pumpkins, 810 
Raisins, 807 
Rural Training, 306 
Rye, 795 
Share Farming, 775 
Shows, 827 
Societies, 827 
Sugar Cane, 801 
Sultanas, 807 
Tobacco, 800 
Tomatocs, 810 
Training, 306 
College— 
Hawkesbury, 307, 823 
Schools— 
Apprentice, 824 
Farm, 307 
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Agriculture—continued. 
Schools——continued. 


Secondary—Hurlstone High, 307 


State, Primary, 296 
University, 323 
Turnips, 799 
Viticulture, 805, 824 
Wheat, 773 
Wine, 806 
Alcohol, Consumption, 962 
Ale and Beer, 263 


Alice Rawson School for Mothers, 56) 


Alienation of Crown Lands, 503 
Extent, 525 
Legislation, 503, 506 
Progress, 524 
Resun:ed Land, 523 
Aliens— 
Immigration, 108 
Legislation, 893 
Naturalisation, 112 
Pensions, 600 
Alkali, 255 
Allowance— 
Maternity, 121, 601 
Men of Letters, 598 
Widows, 556 
Wives, Deserted, 556 
Alluvial Mining, 184 
Alpine Resorts, 675 
Aluminium, 206 
Alunite, 221 
Amalgamation of Unions, 905 
Ambulance— 
Civil, 569 
Mining, 229 
Police, 482 
Railways, 448 
Amethyst, 221 
Analyses, Coal, 214 
Anchorages, 17 
Angora Goats, 844 
Animals— 
Diseases, 549 
Goats, 844 
Live Stock, 831 
Noxious, 852 
Quarantine, 840 
Sales— 
Prices, 845 
Yards, 970 
Antarctica— 
Atmospheric Depressions, 41 
Expeditions, 52 
Weather Records, 52 
Anthropometry— 
State School Children, _561 
Anticyclones, 41 
Antimony, 203 : 
Anti-tuberculosis Dispensaries, 568 
Apoplexy, Deaths, 151 
Appellate Jurisdiction, 478 
Criminal Appeal Court, 479 
* Full Court, 478 
High Court of Australia, 479 
Land Appeal, 478 
Privy Council, 480 
Quarter Sessions, 478 
Supreme Court, 478 


IMEX. 


Appendicitis— 

Deaths, 156 

Hospital Cases, 566 
Apprehensions by Police, 486 


Apprentices— 
Farm Schools, 307 
Industrial— ‘ 
Award Registration, 934 
Legislation, 934 
State Children, 556 
Appropriations, Loan, 702 
Apsley Falls, 678 
Arbitration, Industrial, 469, 906 (see also 
Employment) 
Ardlethan Tin Mines, 195 
Area of New South Wales, 13, 503 
Climatic Divisions, 534 
Holdings, Average, 535 
Islands, 20 
Lakes, 25 
Lands— 
Crown,available for Settlement,528 
Enclosed,. 538 
Forest Reserves, 505, 870 
Grassed, 540 
Leased, 528 
Mining, 169 
Business Licenses, 166 
Leases, 169 
Occupation, 169 
Rights, 169 
Reserved, 5035 
Timber Reserves, 505, 870 
Wheat, suitable for, 777 
Lord Howe Island, 21 
Municipalities, 616 
River Basins, 22 
Shires, 616 
Sydney, 616 
Armidale, 678 
Arms and Explos'ves, Manufacture, 279 
Small Arms Factory, 270 
Arrivals (see Lnmigration), 96 
Arrowroot, 799 
Arsenic, 222 
Art— 
Conservatorinm, 343 
_ Gallery, National, 341, 670 
Artesian Basin (see Mining Map) 
Bores, 669, 856 
Trust, Administering, 856 
Arts and Professions, 342 
Arts— 
Conservatorium, 343 
Schools of, 342 
Asbestos, 226 
Assembly (see Legislative) 
Assessments (see Government) 
Assistants Employed, 884 
Assisted Immigration, 97 
Assurance— 
Accident and Invalidity, 598, 754 
Business, 748 
Companies, 746 
Endowment, 746 
Fire, 746, .754 
Industrial, 748 
Legislation, .754- 


Agsurance—eontinued. 
Life— 
Companies, 746 
Industrial, 748 
Management Expenses, 752. 
Revenue, 751 
Miner’s Accident; 230. 
Workmen’s Compensation, 951. 
Asylums— 
Benevolent, 578 
Blind, 578 
Deaf and Dumh, 578 
Destitute, 550, 578 
Infirm, 578 
State, 578 
Attractiong, Tourist, 669 
Auctioneer’s Licenses, 467 
Revenue, 467 
Auction Sales — 
Crown Lands, 511 
Auriferous Land, .181 
Australia, Commonwealth of — 
Arbitration, Industria], 906 
Bank, 732 
Bounties, 201, 217, 233, 386 
Capital Cities, 100 
Territory— 
Area, 13 
Ordinance, 63 
Transfer, 13 
Ceusus, 92 
Coiuage, 719 
Constitution, 55 
Alteration, 679 
Duties— 
Customs, 386, 687 
Excise, 389, 887 
Elections, 59 
Expectation of Life, General Popue 
lation, 594 
Federal Territory, 13 
Financial Relations with States, 714 
Franchise, 58° 
Functions, 55 
High Court, 479 
House of Representatives, 58: 
Immigration, 893 
Inauguration, 55 
Industries Preservation, 386 
’ Land Taxation, 687 
Legislation— 
Banking, 732 
Coinage, 715 
Commerce and Shipping, 384° 
Manufactures Encouragement; 233 
Maternity Allowances, 601 
Men of Letters (Literary) Fund, 598 
- Metéorology, 44 
Navy, 87 
Note Issues, 724 
Parliament, 58 
House of Representativea, 58. 
Senate, 59 
Pensions, 598, 599 
Population, 91 
Quarantine, 374 
Referenda, 59, 715 
Seat of Governments, 63 
Settlement, 1 
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Australia, Commonwealth of—continued, 
Surplus Revenue, 717 
Taxation, 687 
Australian Agricultural Co., 504 
Australian Museum, 536 
Automatic Telegraphy, 415 
Telephones, 421 
Awards, Industrial, 925 (see Employment} 


Bacon and Ham, 864 
Export, 866 
Factories Curing, 260 
Production, 864 
Bagatelle Licenses, 466 
Ballimore Mineral Spring, 29 
Ballina, 678 
Bankruptcy— 
Jurisdiction, 478 
Records, 756 
Banks and Banking— 
Account, General, 680 
Banking, 729, 734 
Clearing House, 74] 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
732 
Notes, Tax, 724 
Raiffeisen, 828 
Savings --- 
Commonwealth, 728 
Private, 728 
School, 319 
State, 728 
Trading, 732 
Advances, 738 
Assets, 734 
Australian Notes, 724 
Capital, 733 
Clearing House, 741 
e Deposits, 734, 738 
Discount Rates, 739 
Dividends, 740 
Exchange, 739 
Tnstitutions, 733 
Interest, 739 
Liatkilities, 734 
Local Business, 735 
Metallic Reserves, 737 
Paper Currency, 724, 737 
Profits, 740 
Relation of Advances to Deposits, 
728 
Bark, Tanning, 254 
Barley, 794 
Barristers, 344, 481 
Barytes, 226 
Basalt, 223 
Basket and Wickerware, 276 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, 823 
Batteries, Crusking, 179 
Bauxite, 206 
Botany, 671 
Broken, 671 
Beran, 678 
Jervis, 672 
Trial, 678 
Vaucluse, 670 
Watson’s, 670 
Bayview, 677 


Beaches, Surfing, 671 
Beans and Peas, 810 
Bedding Factories, 271 
Bee Farming, 814 
Beef— 
Consumption, 847, 960 
Export, 849 
Prices, 849, 973, 975, 994 
Production, 970 
Supply, 970 
Beer, 263 
Breweries, 263 
Consumption, 963 
Licenses— 
Breweries, 466 
Hotel, 465 
Prices, 994 
Beeswax, 814 
Bega Labour Settlement, 519 
Belubula Caves, 674 
Benefit— 
Societies— 
Building, 745 
Friendly, 581 
Subsidies, 550 
Unemployment, 903 
Benevolence, Public, 578 
Aborigines Protection, 550 
Asylums, 572 
Collections, 571 
Dispensaries, 568 
Expenditure, 550 
Homes, 557, 578 
Hospitals, 564 
Industrial Schools, 322 
Leper Lazaret, 568 
Expenditure, 550 
Societies, 550 
State Expenditure, 550 


State Chil?ren’s Relief Board, 552 


Subsidy, 550 
Berowra Creek, 677 
Berry Experiment Farm, 823 
Berthing Charges, 347 
Beryls and Corundum, 221 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
Consumption, 962 
Cordials, Factories, 263 
Licenses to Sell, 465, 689 
Mannfacture, 263 
Billiard and Bagatelle— 
Factories, 271 
Licenses, 466 
Revenue, 689 
Bills— 
Exchange, 739 
Lacing, 385 
Sale, 761 
Treasury, 706 
Births, 121 
Birthplaces, 104 
Deaths in Child-birth, 157 
Excess over Deaths, 127 
Females, 124 
Illegitimate, 125 
Issue of Marriages, 121 
Legitimation Act, 126 
Males, 124 
Maternity Allowances, 121 
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Births—continued. 


Mothers— 
Ages, 128 © 
Deaths in Child-birth, 157 
Multiple, 126 
Plural, 126 
Rates— 

* Country Districts, 125 
Mlegitimate, 125 
Legitimate, 122 
Urban Areas, 123 

Registration, 114 
Sexes of Infants, 124 
Sydney and Suburbs, 123 
Triplets, 126 
Twins, 126 
Biscuits, 262 
Bismuth, 204 
Blackheath, 673 
Blankets, 267 
Biindness, 596 
Blind-deaf Mutes, 596 
Institutions, 597 
Blowhole, Kiama, 672 
Blue-metal Quarries, 223 
State, 223 
Blue Mountains, 277, 672 
Boards— 
Aborigines Protection, 111, 550 
Advanees to Settlers, 827 
Country Water Supply, 639 
Dental, 343 
Fire Commissioners, 639 
Health, 549 
Houring, 605 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage, 
654 
Industrial, 913 
Medical, 343 
Metropolitan, of Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 639 
Military, 81 
Miners’ Accident Relief, 230 
Naval, 81, 86 
Pastures Protection, 844 
Pharmacy, 344 
Public Service, 597 
Railway Commissioners, 425 
Defence, 453 
State Children’s Relief, 552 
Superannuation, 597 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 359 
Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Trust, 815 
Western Land Board, 517 

Advisory— 

Closer Settlement, 519, 547 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, 501 
Railway War Couucil, 453 
Tuberculosis, 148 

Industrial (see Employment) 

Boats, 371 
Building, 270 
Fishermen’s, 873 
Motor, 358 
Boiling- down and Tallow Refining, 253 
Bond, Articles in, 403 
Bondi Beach, 671. 
Bonedust, 851 “ 
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Bones, 851 
Bonus, Noxious Animals Dextraction: 852 
Books, Paper Printing— 
Factories, 269 
Imports, 396 
Postage, 410 
Boot and Shoe— 
Factories, 268 
Imports, 396° 
Booth and Stand Licenses, 466 
Border Railways, 431 
Bores (see Mining Map), 171 
Artesian, 669, 854 
Mining, 171 
Botanic— 
Gardens, 659, 670 
Herbarium, 336 


Botany Bay, 671 


Boundaries, of States, 13 
Bounties, Federal— 
Agricultural Products, 821 
Exports, 386 
Fish Preserving, 876 
Tron and Steel, 201 
Kerosene, 217 
Manufactured Products, 233 
Noxious Animals Destruction, 852 
Shale Oils (Kerosene), 217 
Sugar, 804, 960 
Wool Tops, £86 
Bowel: 675 
Box and Case Making, 258 
Boy Scouts, 84 
Brain, Hemorrhage Deaths, 151 
Bran, 262 
Brands, Stock, 844 
Bread, Prices, 976 
Supply, 975 
Breadstufis— 
Production, 771 
Breadwinners, 882 
Breeding— 
Cattle, 839 
Horses, 841 
Poultry, 868 
Sheep, 833 
Wheat, 780 
Breweries, 263 
Brewers’ Licenses, 466 
Bricks, Clays, 255 
Brickworks— 
Government, 225, 256 
Private, 256 
Bridegrooms, Ages, 119 
Brides, Ages, 119 
Bridges, 660-663 
Control, 661 
Expenditure, 667 
Glebe Island, 663 
Hawkesbury River, 664 
National Works, 663 
Pyrmont, 663 
Sydney-North Syduey, 665 
Brigades, Fire, 754 
Bright’s Disease— 
Deaths, 156 
Hospital Cases, 566 
Brisbane Water, 677 aa a 
British Empire (see Im perial) | eae 
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Broadwater. 677 
Broken Bay, 19, 671 s 
Broken Hill— 
Factory District, 921 
Railwavs, 436, 449 
School of Mines, 304 
Silver Mines. 189 
Tramways, 455 
Bronchitis, Deaths, 154 
Bronze, Coinage, 722 
Broom Millet, 821 
Brooms and Brushware, Manufacture, 
276 
Bruni Island Expedition, 52 
Brunswick River, 678 
Building Stones, 179, 223 
Buildings, 245 
Benefit Societies, 745 
Materials, 179, 223 
Ships.and Boats, 270, 370 
Bulk Handling, Wheat, 787 
Bulli, 672 
Pass, 672 
Bullion, Exports, 396 
Bundaneon, 676 
Bungonia— 
Caves, 674 
Mineral Spring, 29, 674 
Bureau, Government Tourist, 669 
Burns, Deaths, 158 
Burragoran g Valley, 675 
Burrin juck— 
Railway, 429 
Reservoir, 676, 815 
Bursaries— 
Endcwment Fund, 316 
and Scholarships, 315, 330 
Bush— 
Book Club, 341 
Fires, 43 
Nurses, 569 
Business— 
Colleges and Shorthand Schools, 318 
Licenses, 166 
Undertakings, Governmental, 684, 
636 
Butter— 
Consumption, 960 
Exports, 396, 866 
-Factories, 260, 862 
‘Freights, 866 
Grading, 866 
Amports into United Kingdom, 866 
Loeal Consumption, 960 
Manufacture, 857 
Milk, Separated, 860 
Prices— - 
London, 867 
Sydney— 
Retail, 994 
Wholesale, 985 
Production, 860 
Separating, 860 
Butter fat; 859 
Butterine, 261 
Cabinetmaking—Factories, 271 
Cabinet Ministers, State, 67 
Cable Services, 415 
Cablegrams, 417 


Cable Services—continued. 
Cablegrams—continued, 
Deferred, 418 
Press, 418 
Week-end, 418 
Eastern Extension, 415 
Lines, 416 ‘ 
New Caledonia, 415 = 
New Zealand, 415 
Pacific, 415 
Rates, 415 
Submarine Cables. 415 
Subsidised Press, 418 
Tasmania, 416 
Week-end Cable Letters, 418 
Cadets (see also Defence) 
Military, 83 
Naval, 89 
Cairngorm, 221 
Calves, Prices, 845 
Cambewarra Pass, 672 
Camden, 675 
Camels, 831, 844 
Prices, 845 
Campbelltown, 675 
Canada—Cost of Living, 1000 
Prices, Wholesale, 991 
Canadian-Pacific Mail Service, 411, 413 
Canals— 
Panama, 361 
Suez, 361, 412 
Canberra, 13, 92, 676 
Cancer, Deaths, 150 
Ages of Deceased. 150 
Sexes of Deceased, 150 
Candle and Soap Factories, 255 
Cane, Sugar, 264, 801 


Canning— 
Fish, 262 
Fruit, 263 
Meat, 261 
Cap Factories, 269 
Careers adopted on leaving School, 313 
Cassiterite, 194 
Cattle, 831, 839 
Brands, 845 
Breeds, 840 
Dairy, 857 
‘Diseases, 374, 549 
Dogs, 851 
Hides, 851 
In various Countries, 843 
Marketing, 970, 971 
Prices, 845, 973 
Prceduction, 970 
Saleyards, 970 
Slaughtering, 847 
Tick, 854 
Causes of Death, 139 
Caves, 31 
Abercrombie, 674 
Belubula, 674 
Bungonia, 674 
Jenolan, 674 
Wellington, 674 
Wombeyan, 674 
Yarrangobilly, 674 
Cement Manufacture, 224, 256 
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Census— 7 
Aborigines, 110 
Enumerations, 91 
Population, 92 
Aborigines, 110 
Ages, 102 
Aliens, 108 
Birth-places, 104 
Blind Persons, 596 
Capital Cities, 100 
Chinese, 110 
Coniugal Condition, 115 
Country Districts, 101 
Deaf Mutes, 595 
Education, 281 
Federal Territory, Canberra, 92 
Length of Residence, 97 
Municipalities, 99, 101 
Non-Europeans, 198 
Occupations, 881 
Religions, 611 
School Population, 281 
Sex Distribution, 101 
Shires, 98 
States, 93 
Sydney, 99, 100 
Centenarians, Death, 136 


Cereals-— 
Barley, 794 
Maize, 791 
Oats, 793 
Wheat, 773 


Certification— 
Competency, Mining, 168 
Physical Fitness, Children, 244 
Shipping, 358 
Cerussite, 186 
Chaff, 253 
Prices, 985 
Chamber of Commerce, 404 
Manufactures, 234 
Charitable Institutions— 
Collectious, 571 
Relief, State, 549 
Charities (see Benevolence) 
Charts, Coastal Surveys, 366 
Chase, Kuring-gai, 677 


Cheese— 
Consumption, 960 
‘Export, 866 
Factories, 260 
Prices, 994 
Production, 857, 861 
Value, 867 


Chemicals— 
Artesian Water, 29 
Factories, 272 
Materials Mined— 
Alunite, 221 
Arsenic, 222 
Standardisation, 980 
Chest Meastrrements of School - Children, 
562 
Child-bicth, Deaths, 157 
Children— 
Ages at School, 281, 282, 290 
Ages in Institutions, 553 
Anthropometry, 551 


Children—continued, 
Apprenticeship, 934 
State Children, 556 
Attending School, 288 
Births, 121 
Boarding-out, 556 
Certification for Work, 244 
Chest Measurements, 562 
Commercial Education, 321 
Convulsions Deaths, 152 
Cottage Homes, 557 
Courts, 463 
Deaths, 133 
Causes, 160 
Delinguent and Defective, 322 
Dental Inspection, 560 
Dependent, 554 
Examinations— 
Dental, 314 
Medical— 
Military Training, 84 
School Hygiene, 313, 559 
Hygiene, 559 
Tllegitimate— 
Births, 125 
Deaths, 133, 135, 162 
Infant Life Protection, 552 
Institutions, 552 
Labour in Factories, 243 
Legitimation, 126 
Life Assurance, 746 
Medical Inspection, 313, 560. 
Mortality— 
Causes, 139 
Country, 131 
Urban, 131 
Negiected, 463, 554 
Nurseries, Day, 569 
Permits to Work, 244 
Probationary System, 558° 
Protection, 462, 552 
School, Diseases, 560 
Sex Distribution, 101 
State Relief Board, 552 
Street Trading, 558 
Surviving at 5 years, 135. 
Theatre Licenses, 53 
Vision, 563 
China Clay, 225 


Chinese— 
Miners, 173 
Population, 110 
Chippendale Municipal Housing, 606 
Chromium, 204 
Chronology, 1 
Chrysolite, 221 
Churches (see also Religion} 
Census Records, 611 
Church and School Lands, 504 
Constitution and Government, 607 
Ministers for Celebration of Marriage, 
612 
Cider aud Perry Licenses, 467 
Cigarettes, Consumption, 964 
Cigars and Cigarettes— 
Consumption, 964 
Factories, 265 
Cinnabar, 205 
Circuit Courts, 476 
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Circular Quay, 670 
Cirrhosis of Liver, Deaths, 156 
Cities, 36 
Citral, 272 
Citronella, 272 
Citrus Fruits, 807 
City Underground Railway, 425 
Civil Ambulance, 569 
Civil Jurisdiction, 471 
Civii Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, 114 
Clare, Point, 677 
Clarence River, 678 
Clays, 225 
Clearances— 
Ranks, 741 
Friendly Societies, 584 
Shipping, 348 
Clergy (see also Religion) 
Licensed to Celebrate Marriage, 612 
Clerical Workers, 914 
Benefit Society, 951 
Climate, 40 
Air Currents, 41 
Antarctic Depressions, 42 
Anticyclones, 41 
Barometric Prersure, 44 
Climatological Data— 
Coast, 44 
Plains, 48 
Slopes, 47 
Sydney, 44 
Tablelands, 46 
Cyclones, 41 
‘Daylight Saving, .53 
‘Divisions of State, 44 
Influences, 42 
-Legislation, 40 
Meteorological Bureau, 52 
- Observatory Records, 51 
. Rainfall, 42 
’: Seasons, 41 
‘Signals, 41 
‘Snowfall, 43, 46 
Stations, 40 
‘Storms, 48 
"Temperature, 42 
‘Wet and Dry Regions, 43 
Winds, 48 
Zones, 40 
Closer Settlement (see Land) 
Fund, 680, 684, 686 
~ Clothing and Textile Factories, 266 
--Club Lake (Kosciusko), 831 
« Clubs— 
Licenses, 466 
Rifle, 85 
iCoachbuilding Works, 270 
Loal and Coal Mining, 207 
Accidents, 229 
Analyses, 214 
Boring, 171 
Coke, 215 
Collieries, 211 
Consumption, 210 
Cutting Machinery, 210 
Development, 209 
Divisional Records, 211 
Dust Committee, 215 


-Coal and Coal Mining—continued. 

Employment, 213 

Exports, 210 

Gas Works, 275 

Geological Age, 207 

Miners’ Accident Relief Fund, 230, 
953 

Northern District, 211 

Prices, 214 

Production, 209 

Proximate Analyses, 214 

Southern and South-western District, 
212 

State Mines, 214 

Wages, 174 

Weighing, Machinery Inspection, 485 

Western District, 213 


Coast— 
Anchorages, 17 
Charts and Surveys, 366 
Climate, 40 
Configuration, 14 
Harbour Lights, 362 
Headlands, 14 
Hospital, 570 
Indentations, 14 
Length, 13 
Lighthouses, 362 
Line, 14 
North, 44 
Rivers, 22 
Settlement, 543 
Shipping, 357 
Fares, 379 
Signal Stations, 362 
South, 45 
Sydney, 44 
Trade, 357 
Tourist Attractions, 671, 678 
Cobalt and Nickel, 205 
Cobar Field, 183 


Coffce— 
Consumption, 960, 961 
Prices, 994 
Coff’s Harbour, 678 
Coinage, 719 
Coke, 215 
Ovens, 216 
Prices, 216 
Production, 215 
Works, 275 
Cold Storage Works, Municipal, 984 
Collections, Public, 571 
Hospital Saturday Fund, 572 
United Charities Fund, 572 


Colleges— 
Agricultural (Hawkesbury), 307, 823 
Business, 318 
Military (Duntroon), 86 
Naval, 89 
Teachers, Training, 309 
University, Affiliated, 332 
Colony— 
Foundation, 91 
Population Enumerations, 92 
Subdivision, 91, 92 
Commerce, 384 
Chambers, 404 
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Commerce—continued. 
- Classification, Imports and Exports, 
391 
Commercial Causes, Court, 475 
Commonwealth— 
Legislation, 384 
Powers, 60 
Customs— 
Drawbacks, 387 
Duties, 387 
Revenue, 387 
Determination of Values, 384 
Distribution of Trade, 390 
British Empire, 393 
Foreign Countries, 397 
United Kingdom, 396 
Education, 32] 
Excise Revenue, 386 
Exports— 
Classification, 391 
Domestic, 401 
Imports, 391 
Description, 399 
Legislation, 384 
Customs and Tariffs, 384 
Sea Carriage of Goods, 385 
Secret Commissions, 385 
Trade Descriptions, 385 
Local, Industries. 386 
Preservation and Encouragement, 
386 
Oversea Trade, 348 
Re-exports, 401 
Revenue, 386 
Ships Stores, 402 
Tariffs, 387 
University Training, Economics and 
Commerce, 330 
Commercial Causes 475 


Commission— 

Cost of Living, New Zealand, 998 

Decentralisation in Railway Transit, 
429 

Electoral Districts Commissioners, 66 

Food Supply and Prices, 964 

Improvement of Sydney and Sub- 
urbs, 432 

Original, of New South Wales, 15 

Royal, of Inquiry, 78 
Subject-matters, 78 

Shortage of Labour, 890 


Commissioners— 
Commercial— 
America, 404 
Asia, 404 
Canada, 404 
Railway, 425 
Water Conservation and Irrigation, 
815 
Common Law, 470, 475 


Commonwealth (see Australia) 

Land Tax, 687 

Literary Fund, 598 

Referenda, 715 

Surplus Reyenue Act, 717 
Communication, Sydney-North Sydney, 

665 

Como, 671, 676 


Companies— 
Assurance, 746 
Insurance, 754 
Legislation, 742 
Linited, 743 
No-Liability, Mining, 748 
Registration, 742 


Compensation— 
Legislation— 
Commonwealth, 954 
State, 951 
Miners’, 953 
Railways, 447 
Tramways, 457 
Workmen’s, 951 
Concentrated Milk, 261, 860 
Concentrates—Metals, 188 
Conciliation, Industrial, 908 (see Employ - 
ment) 
Condensed Milk, 261 
Conditional Leases, 515 
Conditional! Purchases, 508 
Balance Outstanding, 712 
Conditional Purchase Leases, 514 
Confectionery, Factories, 260 
Conferences— 
Education, 279 
Interstatc— 
Forestry, $72 
Premiers, 897 
Statisticians, 94 
Conjugal Condition, 115 
Conservatorium of Arts and Music, 343 
Coasolidated Revenue Fund, 680, 682 
Constitution (see also Government), 68 
Church, 607 
Commonwealth— 
Alteration, Referenda, 59, 715 
Constitution, 59 
Parliaments— 
Commonwealth, 55 
State, 54 
Sessions, 67 
State, 54 
Development, 54 
Governor, 57 
Consumption— 
Butter, 960 
Cheese, 960 
Cigarettes, 964 
Cigars, 964 
Coffee, 960, 961 
Fish, 960, 961 
Flour, 960 
Home, Waterfall, 570 
Intoxicanis, 962 
Meat, 960, 961, 971 
Milk, 960 
Oatmeal, 960 
Potatoes, 960, 961 
Rice, 960 
Salt, 960 
Sugar, 960, 961 
Tea, 960, 961 
Tobacco, 964 
Contagious Diseases, 499 
Contract Immigranta, 894 - 
Contracts, Mail, 411 ; 
Conventions, Federal, 35: 
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Conversion of Tenures, 510, 526 
Conveyance, Lands, 758 
Convictions (Summary), 461 
Convulsions of Children, Deaths, 152 
Coogee, 671 
Cooma, 674 
Co-o peration— 
Agriculture, 827 
Building Societies, 745 
Butter Factories, 862 
Credit Societies, Europe, 828 
Trading Societies, 744 
Cootamundra Aboriginal Children’s 
Home, 551 
“Copper, 192 
Prices, 988 
Copra Oil, 255 
Copyright, 480 
Cordials, Factories, 263 
Coroners— 
Courts, 467 
Inquests, 468 
Corporate Bodies, 684, 696 
Corundum, 221 
Cost of Living— 
Canada, 1000 
New Zealand, 998 
Sydney, 997 
Cottage Homes, Adults, 578 
Children, 557 
Farm, 558 


Council— 
Executive, 57 
Legislative— 
Constitution, 63 
First, 54 
Railway War, 453 
_s Courts— 
Admiralty, 471 
_Appellate, 478 
viminal Appeal, 479 
Full, 478 
High of Australia, 479 
Land Appeal, 478 
Privy Council, 480 
Quarter Sessions, 478 
Supreme, 478 
“Bankruptcy, 478 
Circuit, 476 
-Coroners, 467 
District, 468 
Divorce, 474 
Equity, 472 
“Higher, 477 
High (of Australia), 479 
Industrial Arbitration, 469 
‘Land Appeal, 478 
Legislation, 459 
Letters of Administration, 472 
Licensing, 464 
Lower Magistrates Courts, 459 
Apprehensions, 486 
Children’s, 463° 
Drunkenness, 494 
First Offenders, 491 
Habitual Offenders, 492 
Licensing, 465- 
Liquor Trade, 465 
Petty Sessions, 459. 


Courts—continued— 

Lower Magistrates Courts—eontd, 
Small Debts, 64 
Sentences, 462 

Marine Inquiry, 376, 476 

Probates, 472 

Quarter Sessions, 477 

Rules, 471 

Small Debts, 464 

Special, 478 

Superior, 477 
Civil Cases, 471 

Supreme, 469 

Wardens, 165, 527 

Cowan Creek, 677 
Crabs, 874 
Cranes, 943 
Crayfish, 874, 878, 969 
Cream, 260 
Creameries, 260 
Credit-Foncier, 828 
Creel, The, 675 
Crews, 358 
Coastal Vessels, 358 
Crime and Criminals (see Prisons) 
Criminal Appeal Court, 479 
Criminal, Habitual, 492 
Influx Prevention, 501 
Criminal Jurisdiction, 476 
Crippled Children, 557 
Cronulla, 671 
Crops (sce Agriculture) 
Croup and Diphtheria, Deaths, 145 

Hospital Cases, 566 

Crown Lands, 542 (see Lands) 
Croydon Children’s Home, 553 
Cultivation, 5389 (see Agriculture) 
Culverts, 665 

Currants and Raisins, 807 
Curreucy, 719 

Metallic, 719 

Coinage— 
Bronze, 722 
Gold, 720 
Silver, 720, 722 
Standard,.719 
Minting, 720 
Note, 724 
Currents, Littoral, 51 


Customs (see Commerce) 
and Excise Revenue, 687 
Disposal, 715 

Cyanide Works, 259 

Cyclones, 41 

Daceyville, 605 

Dairying, 857 
Bacon aud Hams, 864 
Butter, 857, 860 
By-products, 863 
Cattle, 857 
Cheese, 856, 861 
Coastal Districts, 857 
Cows, 857 
Employment, 888 
Exporis, 866 
Factories, Co-operative, 862 
Farming, 857 
Herd-testing, 865 
Implements, 868 
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Dairying—continued. 
Industry, 857 
Inspection, 549 
Instruction, 865 
Lard, 865 
Machinery, 868 
Milk Yield, 857, 859 
North Coast, 857 
Prices, 985, 994 
Production, 867 
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Deaths—continued. 


Rates— 

Country.and Urban, 131 

Diseases, 141 

General, 129 

In Ages, 136 
Registration, 114 
Scarlet Fever, 144 
Seasonal Occurrence, 160 
Senile Debility, 141 


Butter, 860 Smallpox, 141 

‘Cheese, 861 Suicides, 159 

“Milk, 857 Total, 129 

Value, 867 Tuberculous Diseases, 147 


Science Schools, 825 
Share-farming, 858 
“Supervision, 549, 865 


Typhoid, 143 
Violence, 158 
Whooping Cough, 145 


Swine, 863 Debentures, 705 
Value, 867 ilitv— 
Darling Harbour; 670 sar nT 141 
Darling River, 24, 357 Senile, 141 
Water Conservation, 818 Debt— 


Dates, Bounty on Production, 386 
Daylight Saving, 53 
Dead Letters, 408 
Deaf, Mutism, 595 
Schools, 323 


Deaths, 129 
Accidents, 158 


Bankruptcy, 473, 756 

Imprisonment, 491 

Local Authorities, 633 

Public, 706 

Security, 711 

Small, Court, 464 

State, 706 
Commissioners, 710 


Ages, 136 Security, 711 
Apoplexy, 151 Transfer, 716 
Appendicitis, 156 Decentralisation, 347 
Bright’s Disease, 157 Railway, 429 
Bronchitis, 154 : Dedications of Land, 523 
Cancer, 150 Befence, 81 

Causes, 139 Australian Navy, 87 


Centenarians, 136 

Child-birth, 157 

Children, Survivors at 5 years, 135 
Cirrhosis of Liver, 156 
Convulsions, 152 

Country Districts, 131 

Croup, 145 

Diabetes, 151 

Diarrhoeal Diseases and Enteritis, 155 
Digestive Disorders, 155 
Diphtheria, 145 

District Records, 131 

Gaols, 498 

Gastritis, 155 

Hemorrhage, Brain, 151 

Heart Disease, 153 

Illegitimate Children, 133, 162 
Index of Mortality, 139 

Infant Mortality. 131, 160 
Infectious Diseases, Notification, 146 
Influenza, 146 

Inquests, 468 

Insanity, 152 

Local Diseases, 140 

Measles, 144 

Meningitis, 151 

Metropolis, 131 

Nephritis, 156 

Notifiable Infectious Diseases, 146 
Phthisis, 149 

Pneumonia, 155 

Prisons, 498 


Auxiliary Organisations, 84- 
Cadets, 84 
Citizen Forces, 8k 
Expenditure, 90 
Federation, 81 
Forces, 85 
Cadet, 84 
Citizen, 81 
Military, 85 
Naval; 86 
Historical Review, 81 
Junior Cadets, 84, 
Land, 84 
Legislation, 81 
Medical Inspection, 84 
Military, 85 
College, 86 
Militia Forces, .85 
Naval, 86 
Board, 87 ; 
College, Jervis Bay, 89 
Forces, 89 
House, Royal, 90 
Navy— 
Australian, 87 
Imperial, 87 
Reserve, 89 
Station, 86 
Training, 89 
College, 89 
Ships, 88 . 
Registrations, 83 
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Defence—continued. 
Senior Cadets, 83 
Small Arms Factory, 90 
Uniform Railway Gauge, 490 
Universal Training, 82 
University Cours2, 330 
War Railway Council, 453 
Vessels, 87 
Deferred Telegrams, 418 
Deficiency Bills, 682 
Delinquent and Defective Children, 322 
Demonstration Farms, 824 
Dentists, 343 
Clinic, 332 
Dental Board, 343 
Hospital, 344 
Inspection of Schoo] Children, 314, 
560. 
Registration, 344 
School, 344 
Departments (see Government) 
Departures (see Emigration) 
Deposits— 
Savings Bank, 729 
Trading, 734 
Derangements to Industry, 935 
Deserted Wives and Children Act, 488 
Designs and Trade Marks, 480 
Destitution— 
Public Expenditure, 549 
Relief, 550 
Diabetes, Deaths, 151 
Diamonds, 219 
Drills, 171 
Diarrheal Diseases— 


Deaths, 155 . 


Hospital Treatment, 566 
Diatomaceous Earth, 227 
Digestive System, Deaths, 155 
Diphtheria— . 

Deaths, 145 

Hespital Treatment, 566 
Discount Rates, 739 
Disease, Animals, 148, 374 

Persons— 

Classification, 139 
Contagious, 146 

Cost, 549 

Hospital Treatment, 565 
“Industrial, 940, 944 
“Notifiable (Infections), 146 
*Quarantinable, 374 

School Children, 560 
Seasonal Prevalence, 160 
Treatment in Hospitals, 566 

Plants, 374 
Dispensaries, Tuberculosis, 568 
Distances from Sydney, 380 
Distilleries, 264 

_Distribution— 
Bread, 975 
Fish, 968 
“Fruit, 977 

Meat, 972 

Milk, 979 

Vegetahles, 978 
District Courts, 468 

Nursing *Association, 569 

Schools, 302 


Districts, Tourist— 
Alpine Snowfields, 675 
Blue Mountains, 672 
YWiawarra, 671 
Jenolan and other Caves, 674 
Kosciusko, 674 
New England Highlands, 678 
North Coast, 678 
Northern Lakes, 677 
South Coast, 671 
Southern Highlands, 675 
Sydney and surroundings, 669 
Divorce, 579 
Courts, 474 
Grounds of Suit, 580 
Jurisdiction, 474 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 474 
Remarriage, 115 
Sex of Petitioners, 580 
Docks and Slips, 270, 368 
Dogs— 
Cattle and Sheep, 851 
Native, 852 
Registration, 467 
Dolphin, Fishing,.875 
Domain, 670 
Domestic Employment, 929 
Production, 401 
Export, 401 
Science, 321 
Wages, 929 
Donkeys, 831, 844 
Priess, 845 
Dorrigo, 678 
Double Bay, 670 
Double Cropping, 540, 770 
Draining Swampy Land, 855 
Drawbacks, Customs, 387 
Dreadnought Farm Trust, 825 
Dredging, 168 
Gold, 184 
Harbcurs and Rivers, 36 
Leases, 184. : 
Output, 185 
Plant, 184 
Tin, 197 
Driils, Diamond and other, 171 
Drink (see Beverages) 
Drowning, Deaths, 158 
Drugs (see Chemicals) 
Drenkennes3, 494 
Inebriacy, 494 
Dry Farming, 779 
Duck Creek Farm, 823 
Duntroon Military Coliege, 86 
Duplication, Railway, 427 
Dutal Demonstration Orchard, 824 
Duties— 
Customs, 386, 387 
Death, 762 
Excise, 389 
Port, 346 
Stamp, 687 
Dwellings, 601 
Act, 617 
Building Societies, 745 
Chippendale, 606 
Daceyville, 605 
Garden Suburbs, 605 
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Dwellings—continued. Education—continued. 


Government Provision (see Housing 
Board) 

Housing Board, 605 

Municipal Provision, Sydney, 606 

Occupied, 602 

Rental Values, 604 

Workers, 605 
Queensland, 606 


Ear and Eye Diseases, School Children, 
314, 563 

Early Closing, 931 

Early Settlement, 504 


Earth— 
Diatomaceous, 227 
Fuller’s, 225 
Eastern Extension, Cable, 415 
Echo Point, 673 
Economics, University Course, 330 
Education, 277 
Accommodation in State Schools, 295 
Activities, Specialised, 321 
Administrative Offices, 295 
Advancement, 334 
Ages of Students, 281, 282, 290. 
Agriculture, 306 
Annual Cost, State Schools, 293 
Anthropometric Survey of Students, 
561 
Art— 
Conservatorium, 343 
Gallery, 341 
Attendance of Students, 287 
Bursaries, Endowment Fund, 316, 
330 
Business Colleges, 318 
Camp Schools— 
Railway, 297 
Rural, 308 
Census Records, 281 
Centralisation of Schools, 296 
Chest Measurement of Students, 562 
Commercial}, 321 
Commission, 279 
Conference, 279 
Consolidation, Small Schools, 296 
Continuation Schools, 299 
Cost, 285, 293 
Development, Recent, 278 
Diffusion, 281 
District Schools, 302 
Enrolment, 287 
Expenditure, State, 285, 293 
Federal Capital Territory, 302 
Fees in State Schools, 293 
Higher (Secondary), 299 
Illiteracy, 281 
Inspection— 
Dental, 314, 560 
Medical, 313 
Supervisionai, 312 
Libraries, 335 
Museums, 335 
Observatory, 334 
Parents and Citizen's Associations, 
315 
Private Schools, 286, 317 
Ages of Scholars,.282, 290 


Private Schools—continued, 
Attendance, 288 
Denominational, 291 
Enrolment, 287 
Teachers, 286 

Reformatorics, 322 

Religion— 

Classification of Children, 291 
Instruction in State Sehocls, 293 

Retardation, 290 

Savings Banks, School, 319 

Scholarships and Bursaries, 315, 330 


Schools— 
Ages of Students, 282, 290 
Agricultural, 306 
Attendance, 288 
Boards, 312 
Bursary Endowment, 316 
Deaf and Dumb and Blind, 323 
Denomination, 291 
Enrolment, 287 
Kindergarten, 298 
of Arts, 342 
Population, 281 
Private, 317 
Svdney Grammar, 317 
Teachers, 286 
Private, 317 
Ragged, 325 
State— 
Ages of Students, 281 
Attendaace, 288 


Camp— 
Railway, 297 
Rural, 308 
Classification, 299 
Consolidation, 296 
Continuation, 299 
District, 302 
Evening, 298 
Expenditure, 285, 293 
¥arm, 207 
Health of Children, 313 
High, 201 
Tudustrial, 322 
Kindergarten, 298 
Medical Inspection of Children, 
313 
Montessori Methods, 298 
Primary, 296 
Public, 286 
Reformatory, 322 
School Boards, 312 
Secondary (High), 301 
Subsidised, 297 
Superior, 299 
Syllabns, 279 
System, 277 
Teachers, 286 
Technical, 303 
Trade, 304 
Training, 509 
Travelliny, 297 
Subsidies, 297 
Summer, 312 
Sunday, 607 
Scientitie Socicties, 3384 
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Education—continued, ' 
Teaching Staffs, 286 
Private Schools, 286 
Public {State}..286, 309 
University, $28 
Technical, 302 
Colleges, 203 
Enrolment cf Students,.805 
‘Expenditure, 293 
“Scholarships, 215 
Trade Schools, 304 
University of Syduey,323 
¥ — 
Laying Competitions, 868 
Prices, 985,.994 
Production, 868 
Eight-Hour Committees,:901 


Elections, 59 
Commonwealth. 59 
House of-Representatives,/59 
Senate, 59 
Franchise— 
Commonwealth. Parlivment, 58 
Shires, 614 
State Parliament, 64 
Women’s, 64 
Lexislotion, 64 
Second Ballot, 64 
Refereade, 59 
State, 64 
Ministries, 67 
Voting, Federal, 59 
Electorates Distribution, 66 
Electricity— 
Coal Cutting, 210 
Factory, 274 
Generation, 274 
Lifts, 943 
Light, 274, 625, 646 
Power, 247 
Railways, 433 
Tramways, 454 
Elizabeth Bay, 670 
Emeralds, 221 
Emery, 227 
Emigration, 96, 894 
Chinese, 110 
Land, 916 
‘Pacific Istanders, 894 
Restriction, 894 
Sea, 96 
Employment, 240 
Age Classification, 241, 881 
Agreements, 925 
Agriculture, 888 
Apprenticeship, 556, 934 
Arbitration, Industrial, 986, 909 
Awards, Industrial State ,.925 
Apprenticeship, 934 
Breaches, 924 
Enforcement, 924 
Expiry, 925 
Hours of Work, 932 
Legislation, 906 
Variations, 925 
Breadwinners, 882 
Censua Records, 831 
Children, 243 
Careers Adopted, 313 


Employment—continued, 
Dairying, 888 
Dependents, 882 
Disputes, 910 

* Distribution— 
Age, 881 
Industry, 883 
Sex, 882 
Employees— 
Census Records, 883 
Sex Distribution, 882 
Unions— 
Industrial, 910 
Trade, 901, 903 
Employers— 
Census Records, 883 
Liability, 951 
Unions— 
Industrial, 910 
‘Trade ,-901, 902 
Factories, 249 
‘Adults, 241 
Children,. 248 
Occupatinnal Status, 245 
Sex Distribution,: 241 
Timo Worked, 249, 931 
Wages, 248 
Females, 242 
‘Fluctuations, 889, 936 
Grades of Occupation, 887 
Importation of Labour, 890 
Industrial— 
Accidents, 940 
Agreements, 925 
‘Classes, 884 
Diseases, 944 
Disputes, 910 
Disturbances, 910 
Legislation, 906 
Unions, 910 
Intermittency, 936 
Labour— 
Bureau, 947 
Federations, 901, 906 
Force, 881 
Shortage, 890 
Legislation, 906 
Manufacturing, 240,. 887 
Mining. 172 
Outworkers, 935 
Pastoral, 888 
Postal, 407 
“Primary Producers, 886 
Prisoners, 497 
Railways and Tramways,-458 
Registry Offices— 
Labour Bureau, 947 
Shipping, 378 
Rural Industries, 886 
Seasonal Slackness,-935 
Sex Distribution, 882 
Shipping,.358, 378 
Status, Occupational, 884 
Strikes and Lockouts, 936 
Causes, 938 
‘Duration, 937 
Principal, 937 
Results, 939 
Settlements, 939 


Employment—continued. 
Teachers, 286 
Tramway, 458 


Transport and Communication, 884 


Unemployment— 
Extent, 945 
Relief, 947 

Unions—~ 
Industrial, 910 
Trade, 899 

Wages— 

Boards, 913 
Factories, 248 
Minimum, 929 
Rates, 927 
Women and Girls, 242, 905 
Emu Plains, 673 


Enclosed Lands, 538 


Endowment— 
Assurance, 746 
Bursary, 316, 330 
Municipalities, 619 
Shires, 614, 637 
University, 324 
Engineering— 
Mining Certificates, .168 
Profession, 343 
University, 327 
Works, 259 
Ensilage, 797 
Enteritis, 155 
Enumeration, Census, 91 
Equity— 
Jurisdiction, 472 
Procedure, 471 
Essential Oil, 272 
Citral, 272 
Citronella, 272 
Eucalyptus, 272 
Estates— 
Absentees, 766 
Deceased, 762 
Real— 
Mortgages, 759 
Transactions, 756 
Resumption, 519, 522 
Estimates of Population, 93 
Eucalyptus Oil, 272 
Examinations, 319 
Dental, School Children, 314, 560 
Medical— 
Cadets, 84 
School Children, 313, 559 
School, 320 
University, Public, 319 
Exchange of Land, 511. 
Exchange Rates, 739 
Settlement, Banks, 741 
Excise— 
Duties, 389 
Legislation, 384. 
Quantities on-whioh paid, 389 
Revenue, 386 
Sugar, 801 
Executions, 498 - 
Executive Council, 57 
Government, 56 


INDEX,. TOL: 


Expectation of Life— 
Australian Population, 594. 
Friendly Societies, 593 

Expeditions, Scientific, 52 


Expenditure, Public, 679, 683 
Business Undertakings, 684 
General, Government, 684, 69% 
Heads, 683 
Immigration, 713 
Loan, 705 
Net, 683 
System, 679 

Experiment Farms, 822 
Plots, 783 

Exports, Oversea, 401 
Annual Averages, 390 
Bacon and Haims, 865 
Beef, 849 
Bounties, 386 
Cattle, 840 
Domestic Produce, 401 

Dairying, 866 
Pastoral, 849, 851 
Hides, 851 
Horses, 842 
Legislation, 385° 
Meat, 849 
Prices, Index Numbers, 987,.988 
Rabbits and Hares, 854 
Re-exports, 401 
Supervision, 385 
Tallow, 851 
Values, 401 
Wool Tops, 386, 836 

Extradition, 501 

Eye-sight of School Children; 563 

Fallowing, 770, 782 

F.A.Q. Standard Wheat, .786 

Factories, 231- 

Accidents, 940 
Accommodation, 932 
Age of Employees, 241. 
Bounties for Products, 233 
Buildings, 245 
Capital Investments, 245 
Child Labour, 243 
Classification, 234 
Aerated Waters, 263 
Agricultural Products, Treating, 
253 
Ale and Beer, 263 
Arms and Explosives, 270 
Bacon Curing, 260 
Basketware; 276 
Bedding, 271 
Billiard-table Meking, 27] 
Biscuits, 262 
Boats, 270 
Boiling Down, 253 
Books, Paper, Printing, 269 
Boot and Shoe, 268 
Box and Case, 258 
Breweries, 263 
Bricks, 256 
Brooms and Brushes, 276° 
Butter, 260 
Cabinetmaking, .271 
Candle, 255 
Cap, 269 
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Factories—continued. 
Classification—continued, 
Cement, 256 
Cheese, 260 
Cigars and Cigarettes, 265 
Clothing and Textiles, 266 
Coachbuilding, 270 
Coke Works, 275 
Condensed Milk, 261 
‘Confectionery, 260 
Co-operative (Dairy), 862 
Cordials, 263 
Creameries, 260 
Cyanide Works, 259 
Dairy, 862 
Distilleries, 264 
Docks and Slips, 270 
Drugs and Chemicals, 272 
Electricity, 273 
Engineering, 259 
Fertilisers, 254 
Flour Mills, 262 
Food and Drink, 260 
Foundries, 259 
Furniture and Bedding, 271 
Hat and Cap, 269 
Heat, Light, and Power, 273 
Hosiery, 268 
Ice, 260 
Instruments, Musical, 270 
Surgical and Scientific, 272 

Tron Works, 259 
Jam and Pickle, 263° 
Jewellery, 273 
Kerosene, 273 
Knitting, 264 
Leatherware, 275 
Lime Works, 256 
Manures, Artificial, 254 
Margarine, 261 
Metal Works, Machinery, 258 
Milk, Condensed, 261 


Mills— 

Flour, 262 

Saw, 258 

Sugar, 264 ° 

Tweed and Woollens, 267 
Minor Wares, 276 
Musical Instruments, 270 
Oils and Fats,.254 
Pastoral Products, 253 
Pickles, 263 
Pipes and Tiles, 257 
Preserving Works— 

Fish, 261 

Fruit, 263 

Meat, 261 
Prosecutions, 469 
Railway Workshops, 259 
Refineries—- 

Metal, 259 

Sugar, 265 
Refrigerating, 262 
Sauces, 263 
Ship and Boat Building, 270 
Shoe and Boot, 268 
Small Arms, 270 
Smelting, 270 
Soap and Candles, 255 


Factories—continued. 
Classification—continued, 
Stone, Clay, Glass, 255 
Surgical, Scientific Appliances, 272 
Tanneries, 254 
Timepieces, 273 
Tobacco, 265 
Tramway Workshops, 259 
Vehicles, Saddlery, 270 
Vinegar, 263 
Waggon Building, 270° 
Wood-working, 257 
Woollen Mills, 267 
Costs, Running, 251 
Country, 237 
Employment, 240 
Children, 243 
Women and Girls, 242 
Establishments, 236 
Location, 237 
Number, 236 
Size, 239 
Expansion, 232 
Females employed, 241 
Fertilisers, 254 
Fuel used, 250 
Tnspection, 232, 921 
Land and Buildings, 245 
Location, 237 
Machinery and Plant, 247 
Materials used, 250 
Mechanical Power, 247 
Metropolitan and Country, 237 
Outworkers, 935 
Production, 250 
Registration, 252 
Size of Establishments, 239 
State Clothing, 269 
Time Worked, 249 
Urban, 237 
Value of Production, 250 
Wages, 248 
Falls— 
Apsley, 678 
Belmore, 676 
Fitzroy, 676 
Katoomba, 673 
Leura, 673 
Loddon, 675 
Minne-ha-ha, 673 
Tia, 673 
Wentworth, 673 
Fares— 
Ferry, 378 
Rail, 442 
Steamer, 379 
Tram, 454 
Farm Cove, 670 | 


Farming and Farms (see also Agriculture) 
Bees, 814 
Dairying, 857 
Experiment, 822 
Fallowing, 770, 782 
Farmers’ Plots, 783, 825 

Winter Schools, 307 

Implements, 811 

Irrigation, 513 

Methods, Dry, 779 

Poultry, 868 


INDEX, ror7 


Farming—continued. : Finance—continued. 
Produce, Prices, 784, 799, 985, 994 Public—conitnued. 
Schools, 307 L State— 

Share, 775 . Accounts, 680 

Farrer— 


Scholarships, 826 
Wheats, 781 
Fats and Oils, 254 
Federal Capital Territory, 13 
Schools, 302 
Federal Land Tax, 693 
Federal Pass, 673 
Federation, 55 (see also Australia) 
Labour, 906 
Feeble-minded, 576 
Fellmongering, 254 
Felspar, 225 
Female— 
Labour, Factories, 242 
Occupations, 883 
Fences— 
Enclosed Lands, 538 
Rabhbit-proof, 853 
Ferries, 378 
Private, Sydney Harbour, 378 
State, 378, 664 


Appropriations, Loan, 702 

Banking, 680 

Commonwealth Relations with, 
714 

Constitution Alteration, 679 

Debts, 710, 716 


Accounts— 
General, 680 
Railways, 680 
Appropriations, 702 
Loans, 702 
Cost of Raising, 709 
Old Deficiency, 682 
Repayment, 710 
Security, 711 
Sinking Funds, 684, 710 
Stock, 711 
Local Issues, 706 
Transfer to Commonwealth, 
716 
Treasury Bills, 706 


Fertilisers— Expenditure, 679, 683 
Manufacture, 254 Business Undertakings, 684 
U Direction, 683 
nie ion, 285, 293 
Fever— Education, , 29% 


Scarlet, 146, 149 
; Typhoia, 144, 146 
Finance— 
Private, 719 
Assurance, 746 
Banking, 729 
Companies, 746 
Co-operative Societies — 
Building, 745 
Trading, 744 
Currency, 719 
Friendly Societies, 585 
Hespital, 571 
Incomes for Taxation, 766 
Tnsurance, 754 
Life Assurance, 746 
Mortgages, 759 
Probates, 472 
Property, 762 
Real Estate, 756 
Savings Banks, 728 


Governmental, 68, 684, 699 

Immigration, 713 

Industrial Regulation, 913 

Local Works, 641 

Mining, Prospecting Vote, 
167 

Parliament, 68 

Pensions, 597 

Police and Prison Services, 
502 

Railways, 437, 455 

Undertakings— 
Business, 684, 696 
Industrial, 684 


Funds— 
Closer Settlement, 680, 684, 
686 
Consolidated Revenue,680,682 
Public Works, 680, 684, 686 
Sinking, 684, 710. 
Special Deposits, 700 


University, 326 Trust, 700 
Public— Loans, 622 
Commonwealth—- Account, 703 


Australian Notes, 724 
Bank of Australia, 732 


Bounties, 201, 217, 386, 804, 821, 


876, 960 
Coinage, 719 
Customs, £87, 687 


Financial Relation with States, 


714, 715 
Immigration, 713 
Pensions, 597, 599 
Postal Business, 422 
Referenda, 59 


Constitution Alteration, 679 
Transfer of State Debts, 716 
Taxation, 687 


Appropriations, 702 

Character of Stock, 711 

Cost of Raising, 709 

Date of Maturity, 708 

Floatation Expenses, 709 

Funded Stock issued locally, 
703 

General Loan Account, 703 

Rates of Interest, 708 

Redemptions and Sinking: 
Fund, 710 

Security, 712 

Treasury Bills, 706 

Local Authorities, 622 (see also 
Boards) 
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Finance—continued, 
Public—-continued. 


Relations with Commonwealth, 


714, 715. 
Revenue, 679, 683 
Suplus Revenue, 717 
Taxation, 684, 687° 
Customs, 386, 687° 
Excise, 386, 687 
Income, 689 
Land, 684, 689 
Probate, 472 
Stamp Duties, 684, 687 
Transfer of State Debts, 717 
Fines, Imposed by Courts, 462 
Fire— 
Bricks, 225 
Brigades Beard, 639, 754 
Bush, 43 
Clay,. 225 
Commissioners, 640 
Inquests, 468 
Insurance, 746, 754 
Occurrences, 640 
Fires, 640° 


Firms, Registration, 741 


First-aid, 569 
Railways, 448 
First-Offenders, 49] 
Fish and Fisheries, 873 
Boats and Gear, 873,. 880 
Bounty, 233, 876 
Canning, 262, 970 
Conditions of Industry, 966 
Consumption, 960, 961 
Crayfish, 874, 878, 969 
Deepsea, 874 
Department, 873 
Distribution, 968 
Employment, 880 
‘“‘ Endeavour ’”’ (Trawler), 877 
Focd Valuer, 966 
Industry, 966 
Inshore, 874 
Investigation, 877 
Licenses, 873 
Marketing, 967 
Markets, 968 
Oysters, 874, 878, 969 
Potentialities, 877 
Preserving, 261, 876 
Prices, 969 
Production, 874' 
Resorts, 671 
Royal Commission, 873 
Supply;. 874 
Trawling, 877 
Trout, 672, 675 
Values of Production, 876 


®lannel, 267 
Flocks, Sheep, 834 


Flveds, 25 
Flora, 659 
Flour— 


Consumption, 960 
Milling, 262 
Prices, 976, 987, 994 


Flux— 
Tronstone,..200 
Limestone, 224 
Fodder, Green, 797 
Food— 
Consumption, 960 
Exports, 959 
Imports, 399, 959 
Inspection, 980 
Manufacture, 260 
Prices— 
Retail, 975, 976, 980, 994. 
Wholesale; 973; 978, 980;.983" 
Production, 957 
Purity, 980 
Standardisation, 980. 
Supply, 964 
Bread, 975 
Fish, 966 
Fruit, 976 
Meat, 970 
Milk, 978 
Vegetables, 977 
Forage (see Fodder)— 
Forces— 
Cadet, 83 
Citizen, 81 
Military, 85 
Naval, 89 
Forecasts, Weather, 41 
Foreign Countries, Trade with, 323. 
Forestry, 869 
Area of Forested Lands, 869 
Commercial Timbers, 869: 
Department, 869 
Employment, 871 
Grazing Rights, 871 
Industries, 871 
Interstate Conferences, 872. 
Licenses and Permits,.871' 
Nurseries, 870 
Plantations, 497, 870° 
Prison Labour, 497, 871. 
Reserves— 
Forest, 505, 870° 
Timber, 505, 870 
Revenue, 872 
Ringharking, 871. 
Royal Commission, 869 
Royalties, 872 
Saw Mills, 258, 871: 
Tanning Bark, 254 
Timber— 
Depot, State, 758 
Licenses, 872 
Physics, 872 
Royalty, 872 
Tree Planting— 
Local Authorities; .660,.872 
State, 872 
Foster Homes, 553 
Foundries, 259 
Foxer, 852 
Franchise— 
Parliamentary—- 
Commonwealth, 58. 
State, .64 
Shires, 614. 
Women’s, 64 


Freezing Works, 261 
Output, 849 
Freights, 361 
Butter, :444, $66 
VMeat, 444 
Mimerals, 444 
Rates, 361 
‘Wheat, 785 
Wool, 444, 838 
French Mail Service, 412, 413 


Fresh Air League, 569 


Friendly Societies, 581 
Benefits, 582 
Experience— 

Mortality, 593 

Secessions, 584 

Sickness, 588 
Finances, 585 
Funds, 586 
Hazardous. Risks, 491 
Initiations, 584 
Legislation ,.681 
Membership, 584 
Reserves, &86 
Subventions, State,.687 
Valuations, 582 

Frozen Meat, 386 

Frozen Mutton, 849 

Fruit— 

Area under, 807 
Canning, 263 
Citrus, 807 
Gardens, 807 
Grading, 977 
Marketing, 977, 984 
Prices, 977 
Production, 807 

Fuel Used,.250 

Fugitive Offenders, 501 

Fuller’s Earth, 225 

Funds— 

Closer Settlement, 680, 686 


Consolidated Revenue, 680, 682 


Public. Works, 680, 686 


Trust and Special Deposits, 700 
Furniture and Bedding Factories, 271 


Galena, 186 
Gallery, Art, 341 
Gaols (see Prisons), 486 
Gardens— 
Botanic, 659, 670 
Fruit, 571 
Island, 18 
Market, 807 
School, £06 
Suburbs, 605 
Zoological, 659, 671 
Garnets, 221 
Gas— 
Gasworks, 645 
Industry, 914 
Manufacture, 275 
Regulation of Industry, 914 
Works, 275 
Gastritis, Deaths, 155 
Gauge-of— 
Railways, 449, 450 
Tramways, 454 


TINDEX, 


Gem Stoncs, 221 
Diamonds, 219 
‘Opal, 220 
Other, 221 

General Banking Account— 
Cash Balances, 681 
Government Expenses, 699 
Ledger Balances, 680 
Loan Account, 680 

General Insurance, 744 


Geography — 
Anckorages, I7 
Area of State, 13 
Boundaries, 13 
Caves, 31 
Coast Line, 14 
Currents, 51 
Floods, 25 
Harbours, 17 

“Headlands, 14 
Jslands, 20 
Lakes, 25 
Meteorology, 44 
Mineral Springs, 29 
Meoantains,:30 
Physical, 13 
Ports, 14 
Rainfall, 42 
Rivers, 22 
Seasons, 41 
Tides, 51 
Towns—Coastal, 36 

Country, 642 

Trigonometrical Stations, 3¥ 
Winds, 48 

Geology-- 

Formation, 163 
Museum, 165 
Surveys, 163 

George's River, 671 

German Mail Service, 412, 413 

Glebe Island Bridse, 663 

Glenbrook, 672 

Glue Pieces, 851 

Goats, 831, 844 

Goethite, 198 

Gold, 181 
Alluvial, 184 
Batteries, 170 
Boring, 171 
Bullion, 721 
Cobar Field, 183 
Currency, 719 


Tory 


Discovery and Development, 18 


Dredying, 184 
Early Discoveries, 181 
Machinery, 184 
Miners, 172 
Mintiny, 721 
Occurrence, 181 
Output, 185 
Plant, 184 
Prices, 179 - 
Production, 182 
Goods, Carriage— 
Rates, 444 
Sea, 361 
Traffic, 440 
Tramway, 456 
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Goondah—Burrinjuck, 676 
Gosford, 677 
Government, Commonwealth, 58 (see also 
Australia) 
Local, 69 
Acts, 613, 615 
Areas, 616 
Assessments, 639 
Authorities, 69, 639 
Balance-sheets, 632, 658 
Boards and Trusts, 639 
Bridges, 660-663 
Cities, 614 
City of Sydney, 616 
Finances, 623 
Progress, 627 
Councils, 614 


Country— 
Municipalities, 628 
Towns Water Supply, 642, 654 

Divisions, 615 

Endowments, 614, 637 
Municipalities, 619 
Shires, 614, 637 

Expenditure, Municipalities, 628, 

630 
Shires, 638 

Extension Act, 614 

Ferries, 664 

Finances, 622 (see also Finance) 

Franchises, 614 
Municipalities, 630 
Shires, 637 

Incorporation, 616 

Legislation, 613 

Lighting, 645 

Litigation, 480 

Loans, 633 

Municipalities, 628 
Country, 628 
Loans, 628, 630, 633 
Markets, 968, 982 
Population, 616 
Rating, 619 
Roads, 660 
Sewerage, 644 
Suburban, 628 
Urban, 616 

Option, 464 

Parks, 659 

Population, 616 

Rating, 619, 635 

Referenda, 647 

: Roads, 660 

Sewerage, 644 

Shipping Offices, 378 

Shires, 614 

Suburbs, 628 

Sydney, 616 
Finances, 623 
Greater, 617 
Harbour Trust, 345 
Progress, 627 

Taxation, 639 

Tourist Bureau, 699 

Valuations, 619 

Water Conservation and Irrigation 

Trust, 815 
Supply, 643 . 


Government—continued. 
Local—continued. 
Water—continued. 
Country Towns, 642, 654 
Hunter District Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board, 654 
Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, 651 
Works, 641 
State, 57 
Aid— 
Mining, 170 
Settlers, 827 
Asylums, 578 
Banks, 728 
Brickworks, 225, 256 
Children’s Relief, 552 
Coal Mines, 214 
Constitution, 54 
Departments, 69 
Expenditure (see Finance) 
Ferries, 378, 664 
Forest Nursery, 870 
Hospitals, 549, 570 
Labour Bureau, 947 
Litigation, 480 
Pensions, 597 
Quarries, 223 
Railways, 425 
Relief Orders, 579 
Shipping Offices, 378 
Tramways, 454 
Governor— 
General, 57 
State, 57 
Govett’s Leap, 673 
Grafton, 678 
Grain and Pulse, 810 
Grammar School, Sydney, 317 
Grand Arch, Jenolan Caves, 957 
Granite, 223 
Grapes, 805 
Graphite, 226 
Grasses— 
Area under, 540, 767 
Artificially Sown, 540, 797 
Grazing— 
Areas, 538 
Permits, 871 
Great Britain, Trade, 394 
Greater Sydney, 617 
Green Food, 797 
Grindstones, 226 
Grose Valley, 673 
Habitual Criminals, 492 
Hacking, Port, 671 
Hemorrhage of Brain, Deaths, 151 
Hams and Bacon, 864 
Harbour, 17 (see also Ports) 
Coff’s, 678 
Lights, 304 
Middle, 670 
Removals, 346 
Sydney, 669 
Hares, 852, 854 
Harmony Home, Thirlmere, 553 
Harness and Saddlery Making, .270 
Hastings River, 677, 678 
Hat and Cap Factories, 269 


Hawkers and Pedlers’ Licenses, 467 
Hawkesbury— : 
Agricultural College, 307, 823 
Railway Bridge, 664 
Rivér, 24, 676 
Hay— 
Area under, 795 
Irrigation Settlement, 820 
Production, 796 
Hazardous Occupations, 591 
Headlands, Coastal, 14 
Health Board, 549 
Department of Public, 549 
Heart Disease, Deaths, 153 
Heat, Light, and Power Works, 273 
-Height— 
Mountains, 30 
Schocl Children, 561 
Trigonometrical Stations, 31 
Hematite, 198 
Herds— 
Dairy, 857 | 
Testing, 865 
Hides— 
Export, 851 
Prices, 987 
Tanning, 254 
High— 
Court of Australia, 479 
Schools, 301 
Scholarships, 315 
Higher Courts Operations, 477 
Highlands— 
New England, 678 
Southern, 675 
Hills, 30 
History— 
Australian Chronology, 1 
Historical Society, 334 
Industrial Legislation, 906 
Mining, 163 
New South Wales, 54 
Woolgrowing, 833 
Holdings— 
Area, 535, 541 
Classification, 535 
Cultivated, 771 
Number, 534 
Size, 537 
Suburban, 513 
Tenure, 534 
Use, 538 
Homes— 
Aboriginal, 551 
Cottage, 557, 578 
Croydon, Children’s, 553 
Government, Infants’, 553 
Harmony, Thirlmere, 553 
Infants’, Licensed, Sick, 553 
Paddington, Children’s, 553 
Salvation Army, 610 
Workers, 605 
Homesteads— 
Farms, 513 
Selections, 512 
Honey, 814 
Hoots, 851 
Hops, 263 
Horns, 851 
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Horse— 
: Brands, 845 
Breeding, 82 
Classes, 841 
Export, 842 
Prices, 845 
Stallions, 842 
Veterinary Examination, 842 
Horticulture, Societies, 334 
Hosiery and Knitting Factories, 268 
Hospitals, 564 
Clinics, 331 
Coast, 570 
Deaths, 565 
Dental, 344 
Finance, 570 
Gaol, 568 
Tuberculosis Ward, 568 
Government— 
Coast, 570 
Expenditure, 550 
Infirm, 578 
Mental, 572 
Patients, 564 
Waterfall, 570 
Private, 564 
Public Subsidised, 565 
Diseases treated, 566 
Duration of Treatment, 566 
Fatality Rates, 567 
Finance, 570 
Funds, 571 
Outdoor Relief, 567 
Patients, 565 
Revenue and Expenditure, 570 
Saturday Fund, 571 
Sickness, 566 
Staffs, 564 
State Subsidies, 571 
Waterfall Consumptives, 570 
Saturday Fund, 571 
Subsidies, 571 
Hotels, 
Licenses, 465 
Number, 465 
Regulation, 464 
Hours of Work, 931 
Award Regulation, 933 
Early Closing Shops, 931 
Universal Half Holiday, 932 
House of Representatives— 
Constitution, 58 
Elections, 59 
House Rents, 604 
Housing (see Dwellings) 
Howlong Viticultural Station, 824 
Humane Society of N.S.W., 569 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewer- 
age Board, 654 
Hunter River, 677, 678 
Hunter River Water Scheme, 819 
Hyacinth, 357 
Hydraulic— 
Lifts, 943 
Power, 273 
Sluicing (see Dredging). 
Hygiene— 
Board of Health, 549 
Child, 313, 559 
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Hygiene—continued. 
Commission, Royal on Food and 
Drugs, 964 . 
Dairy Supervision, 865 
Diseases— & 
Contagious, 499 
Notifiable, Infectious, 146 
Prevention, 549 
Quarantinable, 374 
Drugs— 
Sale, 344 
Standardisation, 964 
Food, Inspection, 980 
Health, Department, 549, 980 
Infant Life Protection, 552 
Legislation, 549 
Medical Inspection of Children, 313 
Milk Supply, 978 
Quarantine, 374, 854 
Vaccination, 141, 568 


Ice and Refrigerating Works, 260 
Ice Sports, 675 
Illawarra District, 671 
Lake, 672 
Illegitimacy, 125 
Ages of Mothers, 129 
Deaths of Children, 133, 135, 162 
Legitimation, 126 
Tlliteracy— 
Census, 281 
Marriage, Mark Signatures, 118 
Tliness (see Sickness) 
Illustrations— 
Club Lake, Kosciusko, ‘831 
Grand Arch, Jenolan Caves, 957 
National Pass, .Blue Mountains, 277 
Snowy River, Jindabyne, 13 
Surf Bathing, Manly, 649 
Tweed Heads, North Coast, 767 
Winter at Koscuisko, 669 
Immigration, 96, 893 
Accommodation, 899 
Agencies— 
State Government, 895 
Agent-General, 897 
Aliens, 108, 893 
Assisted, 97, 895 
British, 896 
Commonwealth, 893 
Contract, 894 : 
Co-operaticn of States, 897. 
Expenditure, 713 
Governmental— 
Expenditure, 713, 895 
General Regulation, 893 
Labour Shortage, 890 
Land, 96 
Legislation, 893 
Nationality, 896 
Nomination, 895 
Occupations, 896 
Premiers’ Conference, 898 
Reception, 898 
Restriction, 108 
Sea, 96, 894 
Selection, 895 
State Policy, 895 
Subsidised, 897 
Uniform Passage Rates, 898 


Imperial— 
Legislation, 54 + 
Navy, 87 
Trade, 393 
Implements (see Machinery) 


Imports— 
Annual Averages, 390 
Articles, 399 
British Produce, 396, 400 
Classification, 399 
Country of— 
Origin, 393 
Shipment, 393 
Customs Duties, .387 
Food Supplies, 959 
Foreign Produce, 398 
Vessels, 372 
Imprisonment— 
for Debt, 491 
in lieu of Fine, 490 
Sentences, 500 
Improvement, Lands— 
. Leases, 516 
Purchases, 511 
Incomes, 690 


Income Tax, 689, 691 


Incorporation— 
Companies, 742 
Public Services, 74 

Index— 

Mortality, 139 
Prices, 989, 990 
Industry— 
Accident and Disease, 940 
Factories, 940 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 942 
Mines, 163, 888 
Railways, 425 
Tramways, 454 
Agreements, 925 
Arbitration, 469 
Agsurance, 748, 951 
Awards, 925 
Boards, 913 
Commerce, 584 
Communication, 405 
Conciliation, 908, 922 
Court, 469 
Disputes, 910 
Employment, 881 
Intervention, £06 
Investigation, 921 
Legislation, 906 
Local. Production, 957 
Magistrate, 469° 
Manufacturing, 231, 887 
Mining, 163 
Produetion, 957 
Registrar, 469 
Rural, 767, 821 
Schools, 222 
Shipping, 345 
Strikes, 957 
Undertakings, Governmental, ‘684 
Unions, 910 
Wages Boards, 910 

Inebriates, 466 

Habitual, 494 


Taebria’e —continued, 
Institutions, 495 
Treatment, 494 

Infantile Mortality, 13], 151 

Infants (sce Children) 

Infirm Asylums, 578 

Influenza, Deaths, 146 

In. quests—~ 
Deaths, 463 
Fires, 468 

Insanity— 

Admissions, 573 
Birthplaces, 574 
Causes, 575 
Deaths, 152, 574 
Discharges, 574 
Duration, 577 
Hospitals, 572° 
In Gaols, 499 
Institutions, 572 
Master in Lunacy, 572 
Mental Hospitals, 572 
Patients, 573 
Recoveries, 574 
Royal Commission, 576 
Treatment— 

Cost, 577 

Duration, 577 

Insolvency, 473, 756 


Inspection— 
Bakehouses,, 485 
Children—-. 
Defence (Cadets), $3 
Dental, 314. 560 
Medical, 313, 559 
Exports, 385 
Factory, 252, 921. 
Industrial, 921 
Lifts and Scaffoldin g, 942 
Meat, 385 
Mines, 168 
Sckools —- 
Primary, 312 : 
Secondary, 312, 316 
Shops, 485 
Instruction (see Education) 
Instruments, Musical, Manufacture, 270 
Sursical and Séientifie, 272 
Insuranec, 754 
Workmen’s, 951 
Intercensal Records-—- . 
Occupation Variations, 885 
Population Estimates, 92. 
Interest—- - 
Bank Rates, 739 
Rates on Local Debt, 633 
Rates on Public Debt, 708 
Intermittency, Employment, 936: 
Intervention, Industrial, 906, 913 
Tatestacy, Estates, 473, 762 
Intoxicants, Consumption, O92 
Intoxication (see Drunkenness) 494 
Invalidity— 
Agsurance, 598, 754 
Pensions, 598 
Investigation— 
Cost of Living, 997, 998, 1000 
Office, 469 
Indoastrial, 924 
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Investment— 
Companies, 744 
Societies, 745 

Tridium, 204 


Iron— 
Bounties on Products, 201, 253 
Commercial Ores, 198 
Flux, 200 
Manufactures Encouragement Act; 
386 
Newcastle Works, 200 
Ores, 198 
Supplies, 199 
Oxide, 201 
Production, 201 
Royal Commission, 200 
Supplies, 199 
Works, 259 
Trrigation, 815 
Artesian, 820 
Districts, 816, 819 
Fatms, 815 
River Schemes, 818, 819 
Settlements, 816, 819 
Water Charges, 820 
Islands, 20 
Broughton, 21 
Lord Howe, Area, 2] 
Norfolk, 21 


Jackson, Port, 669 
Jamieson Valley, 673 
Jam, Pickle, and Satice Factories, 263 
Jam, Prices, 995 
Jarvisville Mineral Spring, 29 
Jenolan Caves, 31, 672, 957 
Jervis Bay, 19 
Jewellery, Mannfacture, 273 
Jindabyne noes, River), 13 
Judges, 469 
“Pensions, 597 
Judicature (see Courts) 
Judicial Separation, 474, 579. 
Junior Cadets, 84 
Jurisdiction— 
Appellate, 478 
Bankruptcy, 473 
Civil, 471 
Common Law, 475 
Criminal, 476 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 474 
Equity, 472 
Original, 459 
Probate, 472 
Justice, Publis (see Courts and. Logisla- 
tion) 
Juveniles— 
Apprenticeship, 556, 934 
Certification for Employment, 244 
in Manufacturing Industries, 243 
Offenders Act, 555 


Kangiara Silver Mine, 191 
Kanimbla Valley, 673 
Kaolin, 225 

Karuah River, 677 
Katoomba, 673 

Keira, Mount, 672 
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Kerosene— 
Bounties, 233 
Production, 218, 273 
Kiama, 672 
Blowhole, 672 
Kiandra, 675 
Kindergartens, 298, 318 
Knitting and Hosiery Factorics, 268 
Kosciusko, Mount, 669, 674, 675, 831 
Ku-ring-gai Chase, 660, 677 
Kurnell, 660, 671 
Labour, (see also Employment and 
Unionism ) 
Agricultural, 811 
Arbitration Systems, 906, 909 
Bureau, State, 947 
Children, 243 
Conditions in Mining, 168 
Cost of Living, 997, 998, 1000 
Employers’ Liability, 951 
Factories and Shops, 240 
Farm, 811 
Federation, 901, 906 
Females, 242 
Force, 881 
Adequacy, 890 
Age, 881 
Class and Status, 883 
Hours, 931 
Importation, 892 
Industries, Classification, 883 
Legislation, 906 
Market, 889 
Mines, 888 
Organisations, 899 
Outworkers, 935 
Prices, 930 
Productive Activity, 957 
Rents, 245, 604 
Rural Industries, 767, 831 
Seasonal Changes, 889 
Settlements, 518 
Shipping Office, 378 
Shortage, Royal Commission, 890 
Slackness, 935 
Trade Unions, 899 
Unemployment, 945 
Unions— 
Industrial, 910 
Trade, 899 
Wages, 927 
Boards, 913 
Changes, 926 
Current Standards, 930 
Minimum, 929 
Workmen’s Compensation, 951 
Lachlan River Water Scheme, 819 
Lady Edeline Home, 553 
Lakes, 25 
Bathurst, 676 
George, 676 
Illawarra, 672 
Macquarie, 677 
Myall, 677 : 
Northern, 677 
Smith’s, 677 
Terrigal, 677 
Tour, Great, 677 
Tuggerah, 677 


Lakes—continued. - 
Wallis, 677 
Wamberal, 677 

Lambs, 835 
Slaughtering, 847 


Land— 

Acquisition, 508 
Acts, 503 
Advances to Settlers, 827 
Agricultural, 538, 767 
Alienation, 503, 524 

Extent, 525 

Progress, 524 

Resumption, 523 
Annual Leases, 514 
Annulment of Applications, 518 
Appeal Court, 478 
Areas— 

Available for Settlement, 528 

Holdings, 534 

Leased, 528 
Auction Sales, 511, 533 
Auriferous, 181 
Church and School, 504 
Classification— 

Crown Lands, 542 

Holdings, 542 
Closer Settlement, 519 
Conditional Leases, 515 
Conditional Purchases, 508 
Conditional Purchase Leases, 514 
Conversion of Tenures, 510, 526 
Crown— 

Alienation, 503 

Grazing Permits, 871 

Leases— 

Homestead, 517 
Mining, 169 

Legislation, 503 
Cultivation (see Agriculture) 

Extent, 539 
Dedication of Crown Lands, 523 
Defence, 84 


Divisions of the State, 543, (See 


Map). 

Coastal, 543 

Map (Title Page) 

Plains, 545 

Slopes, 545 

Tablelands, 544 

Western Division, 546 
Draining Swampy Land, 856 
Early Settlement, 504 
Effects of Legislation, 531 
Enclosed, 538 
Exchange, 511 
Farms— 

Homestead, 513 

Improvement, 513 

Irrigation, 513 
Federal Capital, 13, 98 
Grants— 

Crown Lands, 503 

Free, 512 

Homestead; 512 
Grassed, 540 
Holdings— 

Area, 535, 541 

Classification, 534 
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Land—continued. 
Holdings—continued, 
Purpose for which used, 538 
Suburban, 513 
Homestead— 
Farms, 513 
Grants, 512 
Leases, 528 
Selection, 512 
Improvement Leases, 516 
Improvement Purchases, 511 
Inferior Lands, 515 
Irrigation Farms, 513, 815 _ 
Leases, 528 
Annual, 514 
Annulment, 518 
Area, 528 
Blockholders, 517 
Conditional, 515 
Purchase, 514 
Conversion Rights, 510, 526 
Crown, 517 
Improvement, 516 
Inferior Lands, 515 
Mining, 166 
Occuration, 514 
Pastoral, 515 
Residential, 516 
Ringbarked, 540 
Scrub, 515 
Settlement, 516 
Snow, 516 
Special, 515 
Workmen’s Blocks, 517 
Legislation, 503, 531 
Licenses— 
Grazing, 871 
Occupation, 515 
Ringbarking, 871 
Loans to Settlers, 827 
Me aD 
Land Divisions, fronting Title-page 
Mineral, 163 . 
Railways, 425 
Miners’ Rights, 169 
Mining Leases, 166 
Licenses, 166 
Mortgages, 759 
Occupation (see also Leases) 
Crown Lands, 508 
Licenses, 515 
Methods, 514 
Pastoral Lands, 505 
Purchases— 
After Auction, 511 
Annulment, 518 
Auction, 511 
Conditional, 508 
Conversion, 510, 526 
Improvement, 511 
Purpose for which used, 538 
Real Estate, 756 
Reappraisement, 518 
Recreation Reserves, 505 
Reservations, 505 
Reserves, 505 
Resum ptions, 523 
Revenue, 527, 684, 694 
Riverina, Settlement in, 545 


Land—continued. 

Rural Settlement, 534 
Area of Holdings, 535 
Classification of Holdings, 541 
Crown Lands, 542 
Holdings, 534 
In Divisions, 543 

Coastal, 543 

Tablelands, 544° 

Western Division, 546 

Western Plains & Riverina, 545 
Western Slopes, 545 

Sales, 511, 533 

Scrub and Inferior, 515 

Selection, Homestead, 512 

Settlement, Closer, 519, 547 
Acquisition of Estates for Sub- 

division, 522 
Administration, 519 
Area for, 528 
Early, 504 
Fund, 680, 684, 686 
Holdings, 522 
Labour, 518 
Land, 595 
Leases, 516 
Promotion, 522 
Rural, 534 

Suburban Holdings, 513 

Taxation, 684, 689 
Federal, 687 
State, 684 

Tenant Farmers, 770 

Tenures— 

Conversion, 510, 526 
Limitation, 505 

Volunteer Land Orders, 512 

Western Land Board, 517 

Working Men’s Blocks, 517 

Landed Property— 

Factory, 245 

Taxation, 513, 684, 689 

Lane Cove River, 669, 670 
Lard, 865 
Latitude— 

Islands, 20 

New South Wales, 13 

Sydney, 44 

Trigonometrical Stations, 31 

Law Courts, 459 

Statute, 488 

Lawson, 673 
Lazaret, Leper, 568 
Lead, 186 

Poisoning, 230 

Prices, 180 

Production, 188 

Leases—Land (see Land) 

Mining (see Mining) 

Leather, Manufacture, 275 
Lega!— 
Procedure, 63, 459 
Profession, 344 
Legislation,— 

Aborigines, 551 

Agricalture, 503 

Aliens, 108 

Apprenticeship, 934 
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Legislation—continued. 
Arbitration, Industrial, 906 
Artesian Waters, 815 
Assurance, 746 
Banking, 719 
Clerical Workers, 914 
Commercial, 384 
Commonwealth (see Australia) 
Criminals, 501 
Defence, 81 
Exports, 385 
Factory, 232 
Hygiene, Public, 549 
Immigration, 893 
Imperial, 54 
Industrial, 906 
Land, 503, 531 
Legal Processes, 459 
Local Government, 613 
Mining, 165 
Repressive, 488 
Shipping, 345 
Statute Law, 74 

Legislative— 

Assembly, 63 
Allowances, 63 
Election, 64 
Franchise, 64 

Council, 63 

Distribution of Electorates, 66 

Refercndum, 59 


Legitimation of Children, 126 


Length,— 
Coast-line, 14 


Residence of Persons in Australia, 97 


Rivers, 22 
Leper Lazaret, 568 
Lettergrams, 417 
Letters— 
Administration, 472, 762 
Posted, 408 
Dead, 408 
Rates, 406, 409 
Registration, 407 
Telegrams, 417 
Leura, 673 
Libraries, 335 
Gaol, 489 
Mitchell, 339 
Municipal, 340 
Musio, 343 
Parliamentary, 341 
Public, 338 
Reference, 338. 
Schools— 
Arts, 340 
State, 340 
Sydney, 340 


Licenses— 
Abattoirs, 971, 983 
Additional Bar, 465 
Auctioneers, 467 
Billiard and Bagatelle, 466 
Boats, 358, 873 
Booth or Stand, 466 =. 
Brewers’, 466 
Business, 166 


L'censes—continued, 
Children— 
-Trading, an’ Theatre, 553 
Working in Factories, 243 
Clergy for Marriage, 612 
Club, 466 
Dwellings for Children, 552 
Fees (see Revenue) 
Fishermen’s, 873 
Forestry, 871 
Grazing on Crown Lands, 871 
Halls, 607 
Hawkers and Pedlers, 467 
Hotel, 465 
Institutions for Children, 552 
Land, 505, 515 
Mining, 166 
Motor Vehicles, 484 
Packet, 466 
Pawnbrokers, 467 
Quarries, 224 
Racecourses, 607 
Railway Refreshment Rooms, 466 
Reduction, 464 
Revenue, 684, 687, 689 
Ringbarking, 871 
Sawmill, 871 
Shipping, 358 
Spirit Merchants, 466 
Theatres, 607 
Timber, 872 
Vehicles, 484 
Wine, 466 
Licensing Courts, 464 
Liens— 
Crops, 760 
Live Stock, 7€0 
Wool, 760 
Life— 
Assurance, 746 
Saving— 
Certificates, 310 
Police, 482 
Royal Life Saving Society, 569 
Shipping Appliances, 365 
Sentences, 500 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 943 
Light, Heat, and Power Works, 273 
Lighthouses and Lights, 14, 362 
Limo, 224 
Production, 177 
Limestone Caves, 674 
Lime-works, State, 224 
Limonite, 198 
Liquor— 
Consumption (see Beverages) 
Trade Regulation, 464 
Lismore, 678 
Literary Fund, Commonwealth, 598 
Lithgow Ironworks, 259 
Litigation, Government Business, 480 
Liver, Cirrhosis, Deaths, 156 
Livestock, 831, 970 
Camels, 831 
Cattle, 831 
Diseases, 375, 549 
Donkeys, 831 
Goats, 831 
Horses, 841 


Livestock—continued, 


in Principal Countries, 843° 


Mortgages, 760 
Mules, 831, 844 
Ostriches, 831, 844 
Pigs, 831, 973 
Prices, 845 
Railway Traffic, 440, 443 
Saleyards, 970 
Sheep, 831 
Slaughtering, 847 
Small Stock, 831 
Stock Routes, 505 
Swine, 831 

Value, 845 


Watering Places, Public, 856 


Living, Cost, 997, 998, 1000 
Loans (see Finance) 
Lobsters, 874, 969 


Local Government (see Government) 


Industrics, 386, 957 
Option, 464. 
Lockouts and Strikes, 936 
London, Retail Prices, 990 
Longitude, (see also Latitude) 
Islands, 20 
New South Wales, 13 
Sydney, 44 


Trigonometrical Stations, 31 


Lord Howe Island— 
Area, 13, 21 
Population, 21, 98 

Lower Courts, 459 

Lucerne, 797 

Lunacy (see Insanity) 

Lying-in Homes, 553 


Machinery— 
Manufacture, 258 
Power, 247 
Usce-— 

Agriculture, 811 
Dairying, 868 

Farm, 811 
Manufacturing, 247, 258 
Pastoral, 847 

Value, 247 

Macleay River, 678 

Macquarie Lighthouse, 670 
Pass, 676 
Port, 678 
River Water Scheme, 819 

Magistratce Courts, 459 

Magncsite, 226 

Magnetic Observations, 36 
Survey, 36 

Magnetite, 198 

Mail— . 
Contracts, 411 
Ocean, 411 
Routes, 410 
Services, Inland, 410 
Subsidies, 359, 411 

Main Roads, 661 . 

Maize, 791 
Prices, 985 

Malt, 263 
Barley, 794 

Manganese, 203 


INDEX, 


Mangolds, 799 

Manly, 549, 670 

Manning River, 677 

Manufactures— 
Encouragement, 233 
Industry (see Factories) 


Manures— 


Application as Fertilizers, 791 


Artificial, 254 
Production, 254 
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Rock Phosphates, Bounty, 238 


Maps— 


Land Divisions, fronting. Title-page 


Minerals of the State, 163 
Railways of the State, 425 
Marble, 222 
Margarine Factories, 261 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 376, 476 
Insurance, 746, 754 
Market— 
Fish, 967, 983 
Fruit, 977, 984 
Gardens, 810 
Labour, 889 
Live Stock, 970, 983 
Poultry, 984 
Vegetable, 983 
Wheat, 784 
Marketing, 981 
Markets— 
Municipal, 968, 982 
Sydney, 982 
Maroubra, 671 
‘Marriages, 117 
Act, 114 
Ages of Parties, 119 


Clergy for Celebration, 118, 612 


Conjugal Condition prior, 119 


Divorce, 579 
Mark Signatures, 118 
Matrimonial Agencies, 119 
Minors, 120 
Nullity Decrees, 579 
Rates, 117 
Registrations, 114 
Religions, 119 
Marulan, 676 
Massage, Training, 329 
Maternity— 
Allowances, 121, 601 
Hospitals, 553 
Matrinionial Causes— 
Divorces, 579 
Jurisdiction, 474 
Measles, Deaths, 144 
Meat— 
Abattoirs, 971 
Condemned, 848 
Consumption, 960 
Control of Trade, 972 
Distribution, 972 
Export, 849, 975 
Food Value, 970 
Freezing, 849 
Grading, 972 
Inspection, 386, 848° 
Preserving, 261 
Prices— 
London, 850 
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Meat—continued. 
Prices—continued, 
Retail, 975 
Sydney, 975 
Wholesale, 973 
Production, 970 
Supply, 847, 970 
Trade Control, 972 
Mechanics Institutes, 342 
Railway Institute, 319 
Mediation, Industrial 908 
Medicine— 
Clinics, 331 
Examination— 
Cadets, 84 
School Children, 313, 559 
Profession, 343 
School, University of Sydney, 327, 
331 
Standardisation, 980 
Medlow, 673 
Megalong Valley, 673 
Melbourne-Sydney Telephone, 420, 422 
Melons, 810 
Meningitis, Deaths, 151 
Menta! Hospitals, 578 
Mentally Defeetives, 576 
Mercury, 205 
Merino Sheep, 835 
Metals— 
Manufacture, 258 
Metallic Ores, 180 
Copper, 192 
Gold, 181 
Gold-copper, 183 
Iron, 198 
Reserves, Bank, 737 
Silver, 186 
Tin, 194 
Tungsten, 202 
Prices, 179, 988 
Quarries, 223 
State, 223 
Meteorology (see Climate) 
Metropolis (see Sydney) 
“Metropolitan Traffic Act, 484 
Sewerage supplied, 639, 656 
Water Supply, 639, 651 
Daily Supply, 653 
Finances, 654 
Houses supplied, 653 
Population supplied, 653 
Mica, 226 
Middle Harbour, 670 
Head, 670 
Migration, 96 (see also Emigration and 
Immigration) 
Military (see Defence) 
Militia, 85 
Milk— 
Butter and Cheese Produce, 857 
Butter-fat, 859 


Concentrated and Condensed, Fac- 


tories, 261, 863 
Consumption, 960 
Dairy Cattle, 857 
Distribution, 979 
Grading, 979 
Pasteurisation, 979 


Milk—continued. 
Prices, 980 
Production, 857, 978 
Separating, 860 
Supervision of Supplies, 978 
Treated, 860 
Yield, 859 
Miller’s Point, 670 
Millet, 795 
Milling— 
Flour, Grain, 262 
Saw, 258 
Sugar, 264 
Woollen and Tweed, 267 
Mineral Hill Silver Mine, 191 
Mineral Springs, 29 
Bungonia, 674 
Mittagong, 675 
Thirlmere, 675 
Yarrangobilly, 674 
Minerals (see Mines) 
Miners’ Accident Relief Fund, 230, 953 
Mines and Mining (see Map), 163 
Abrasives, - 226 
Accidents, 227, 943 
Relief Fund, 230, 953 
Advances, Prospecting Vote, 170 
Alluvial, 184 
Aluminium, 206 - 
Alunite, 221 
Antimony, 203 
Areas in Occupation, 169 
Arsenic, 222 . 
Asbestos, 226 
Auriferous, 181 
Barytes, 226 
Batteries, 170 
Bauxite, 206 
Beryls, 221 
Bismuth, 204 
Blue Metal Quarries, 223 
Boring Plants, 171 
Broken Hill Field, 189 
Bronze, 722 
Cairngorm, 221 
Cassiterite, 194 
Cerrusite, 186 
Chromium, 204 
Cinnabar, 205 
Clays, 225 
Coal and Shale, 207 
Cobalt, 205 
Coke, 215 
Collieries, 211 
Companies, No-Liability, 743 
Concentrates, 188 
Copper, 192 
Corundum, 221 
Cyanide Works, 259 
Diamonds, 219 z 
Dredging, 168, 184, 197 
Earths— 
Diatomaceous, 227 
Fuller’s, 225 
Education, 304 
Emeralds, 221 
Employment, 172, 888 
Fireclay, 225 
Garnets, 221 


Mines and Mininz—vontinued. 
Gems and Gemstones, 221 
Gold, 181 
Granite, 223 
Graphite, 226 
Industry, 163 
Iridium, 204 
Iron, 198 

Oxide, 201 
Kaolin, 225 
Kerosene, 217 
Labour Conditions, 168 
Lands— 

Crown, 166 

Private, 167 
Lead, 186 
Leases, 166 
Legislation, 165 
Licenses, 166, 224 
Limestone, 224 
Limonite, 198 
Magnesite, 226 
Magnetite, 198 
Manganese, 203 
Map, 163 
Marble, 222 
Mercury, 205 
Metalliferous, 180 
Mica, 226 
Mineral Oils, 217, 275 

Waters, 815 
Miners’ — 

Accident Relief Fund, 230 

Employment, 172 

Licenses, 166 

Rights, 166 
Minting, 720 
Molybdenum, 204 
Nickel, 205 
No-liability Companics, 743 
Non-metals, 207 
Ochre, 225 
Oil Shale. 217 
Opal, 220 
Osmiridium, 204 
Osmium, 204 
Petroleum, 219 
Pigment Clays, 225 
Platinoid Metals, 204 
Platinum, 204 
Plumbago, 226 
Pottery Clays, 225 
Prices, 179 
Production, Value. 175 
Prospecting Vote, 167 
Quicksilver, 205 
Radium, 206 
Relief, 953 
Royalties, 167 
Rubies, 221 
Sapphires, 219 
Scheelite, 202 
Schools, 304 
Shales, 173 
Silver, 186 
Slates, 226 
Sluicing, Hydraulic, 184 
Smelting, 206 
Spelter, 138 


INDEX, 


Mines and Mining—continued. 

State Aid, 170 

Steatite, 226 

Stone, 179, 223 

Blue Metal, 223 

Supervision and Regulation, 165 

Surveys, 163 

Syenite, 223 

Tellurium, 206 

Tin, 194 

Topaz, 221 

Tungsten, 202 

Turquoise, 221 

Uranium, 206 

Wages, 174 

Warden’s Courts, 165 

Wolfram, 202 

Zinc, 186 

Zircon, 219 
Minimum Wage, 929 
Ministers— 

Cabinet, 67 

of Religion, 612 
Ministries— 

Cabinet, Succession, 67 
Minne-ha-ha Falls, 673 
Minor wares, 276 
Minors Married, 120 
Mints, 720 (see also Currency) 
Miscellanecus Receipts, 698 
Mitchell Library, 670 
Mittagong, 675 

Min:2ral Springs, 29 
Mohair, 844 
Molasses, 265 
Molybdenum, 204 
Monaro District, 675, 676 
Mone y— 

Orders, 725 

Paper, 724 
Mcnopolies, Federal Referenda, 60 
Montessori Methods, 298 
Mortality (see also Deaths), 129 

Causes, 139 

Index, 139 

Infant, 131, 161 

Prison, 498 
Mortgages— 

Concideration, 759 

Crops, 760 

Discharges, 760 

Land, 759 

Livestock, 760 

Personal Chattels, 761 

Real Estate, 759 

Ships, 761 

Wool, 760 
Moss Vale, 672 > 
Mothers— 

Ages, 128 

Deaths in Childbirth, 157 
Motor— 

Boats, 371 

Certificates and Licenses, 484 

Revenue, 484 

Traffic Act, 484, 639 

Vehicles, 270 y 
Mountains and Hills, 30° 
Mountains, Bluc,; 672 ; i 
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Mount Keira, 672 
Kosciusko, 669, 674, 675,831 
Lyell (Tas.) Fund, 550 
Victoria, 673 
Warning, 678 
Wingen, 678: 
York, 673 
Mules, 831, 844 
Prices, 845 
Municipalities, 628 
Act, 613 
Area, 616 
Assets, 632 
Balanee Sheet, 632 
Bridges, 665 
Cold Storage Works, .984 
Electric-light Works, 646 
Endowment, 619 
Expenditure, 628-630 
Finances, 622 
‘Gas Works, 645 
* General Fund, 628, 630 
Health, 629, 631 
Improved Value, 621 
Income, 630 
Interest Paid, 634 
Liabilities, 632 
Loans, 628, 630, 633 
Markets, 968, 982 
Municipal Property, 629, 631 
Population, 616 
Public Works, 629, 631 
Rates, 629, 631 
Rating, 619 
Referenda, 647 
Reserves— Renewals Aecount, 628, 
630. 
Sewerage Works, 644 
Sinking Funds, 634 
Special and Local Funds, 628 
Stock Yards, 984 
Trading Accounts, 628 
Transfers, 628 
Unimproved Value, 621 
Valuations, 620 
Water Works, 651 
Murray River, 24 
Irrigation, 818 
Navigation, 357 
Murrumbidgee, [rrigation, 676, 815 
Burrinjuck Reservoir, 676 
Museunis, 335 
Agricultural, 337 
Australian (Sydney), 336 
Forestry, 337 
Geological, 165, 337 
Herbarium, 336 
Mining, 165, 337 
Technological, 336 
University, 332, 338 
Music— 
Conservatorium, 343 
Library, 343 
Musical Instruments, 270 
Mutton— 
Consumption, 960 
Export, 849< 
Freezing and Preserving, 261 


Mutton—continued: 

* Londo: Prices, 850 
Prices, 850, 974 
Production, 970 

Myall Lakes, 677 
River, 677 


Narara Viticultural Station, 824 
Narrabeen Lake, 671 
Narrow Neck,. 673 
National— 
Art Gallery, 341, 670 
Bridges, 663 
Debt (sez Finances) - 
Defense, 81 
Ferries, 664 
Park, 671 
Parks, 659 
Pass, 277, 673 
Nationality— 
Naturalisatioa, 112 
Non-European Races,108 
Population, 104 
Vessels, 353 
Naturalisation, 112 
Naval and Navy (sce Defence) 
Navigation— 
Act, 345 
Certificates, 358 
Department, 345 
Jurisdiction, 345 
Legislation, 345 
Ticensea, 358 
Negligence, Deaths, 158: 
Nepean River, 672 
New Caledonia Cable, 415 
Newcastle, 677 
Docks, 368 
Dredging, 367 
Infections Diseases, 146 
Tron and Steel Works, 200, 259° 
Mines, 208 
Population, 101 
Shipping, 348 
Slips, 658 
Vessels Registered, 571 
New England Highlands, 678 
Newpcrt, 677 
New South Wales (see-Government) 
Maps— 
Land Divisions, fronting Title-page 
Minevals, 163 
Railways, 425 
News papers— 
Posted, 408 
Rates, 409 
New Zealand— 
Cable, 415 
Cost of Living, 980 
Nickel, 205 
No-License, 465 
Nominated Immigrants, 895 
Non-European Races, Census, 108: 
Non-metals, 207 
Norfolk Island, 21 
Cable, 415 
North Coast, Dairying; 837 
District, 678, 757 


Northern— 
Lakes, 677 
Territory (se2 Territory) 
North Shore Bridge, 665 
Notes— 
Australian, 724 
Bank, 724 
Circulation, 734 
Postal, 725 
Reserves, 724 
Notifiable Iafectious Diseases, 146 
Nowra, 672 
Noxious Animals, 852 
Nullity, Marriage, 579 
Nurseries— 
Children’s Day, 569 
Sylvicultural,.870 
Nurses—- 
Association, 344, 569 
Bush, 569 
Hospital Staffs, 564 
Massage Training, 329 
Nyngan Demonstration Farm, 824 
Oatmeal, -26) 
Consumption, 960 
Prices, 994 ~ 
Oats, 792 
Observatories, 51, 334 
Meteorological Burcau, 335 
Occupations (see Land, also Labour) 
Hazardous, 591 
Ocean Mail Routes, 411 
Services, 411 
Ochre, 225 
Offences, 460 
Offenders— 
Criminal, 460 
First, 491 
Fugitive, 501 
Habitual, 492 
Offices— 
Post, 407 
Telegraph, 414 
Wireless Stations, 418 
Oils— 
Animal and Vegetable, 254 
Bounty, 233 
Citronella, 272 
Copra, 255 
Essential, 272 
Eucalyptus, 272 
Fats, Factories Treating, 254 
Fuel, 219 
Kerosene, 272 
Mineral, 272 
Shales, 217 
Old-Age Pensions, 599 
Claims, 600 
Pensioners, 600 
Onions, 799 
Marketing, 978 
Prices, 978 
Onyx, 221 
Opal, 220 
Oranges, 808 
Orchards, 808 
Demonstration, 824 
Inspection, 822 
Ordnance, Seat of Government, 65- 
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-Organisation—. 
Industrial, 899 
Shipping, 381 
Women’s Trades, 905 
Orient Co. Mail Contract, 412, 413 
Ormond House Depdt, 555 
Osmium, 204 
Ostriches, 831 
Farming, 844 
Outworkers, 935 
Overdraft, Rates, 739 
Oversea Mails, 413 
Overtime, 930 
Oxide, Purple,.225 
Oysters, 969 
Culture, 874, 878 
Employment, 880 
Gear, 880 
Leases, 873 
Production, 874 
Pacific, Cable, 415 
Islands Mail Service, 41¢ 
Packet— 
Licenses, 466 
Post, 408 
Palm Beach, 677 
Panama, 361 
Paper— 
Currency, 724 
Imports, 399 
Manufacture, 269 
Paraffin Wax, 233 
Bounty, 233 
Parcels Pest, 406, 408, 409 
Value payable, 407 
Parents— 
Ages, 128 
Citizens’ Associations, 313 
Parks, 659 
Ku-ring-gai Chase, 677 
National, 671 
Stanwell, 672 
Parliament— 
Acts {see Legislation ) 
Commonwealth, 58 
State, 63 
Assembly, 63 
Council, 63 
Cost of Government, 68 
Duration, 66 
Elections, 65 
Library,-341 
Ministries, 67 
Representation, 64 
Sessions, 63 
Standing Committee, 69 
Parramatta, 670 
River, 669, 670 
Page, Bulli, 672 
Cambewavrra, 672 
Federal, 673 
Macquarie, 676 
National, 277, 673 
Passengers— 
Fares, Railway, 442 
Tramway, 454 
Lift, 943 | 
Railway, 441 
Tramway, 455 
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Pasteurisation of Milk, 979 
Pastoral Industry, 831 
By-products, 846 
Camels, 831, 844 
Cattle, 839 
Dogs, 851 
Donkeys, 831, 844 
Employment, 888 
Goats, 831, 844 
Holdings, 538 
Horses, 831, 844 
Implements, 847 
Lands, Available, 530 
Lease, Occupation, 515 
Live-stock, 831 
Other Countries, 843 
Machinery, 847 
Meat Trade, 847, 849 
Mules, 831, 844 
Noxious Animals, 852 
Occupation, 505 
Ostriches, 831, 844 
Pastures Protection, 852 
Pigs, 831 
Prices, 838, 845, 847, 987 
Production, 846 
Sheep, 831, 833 
Wool, 836 
Pastoral Occupation (see Land) 
Pastures— 
Fencing, 852 
Protection, 844 
Patents, 480 
Patients, Hospital— 
Consumptive, 568 
General, 565 
Gaol, 568 
Mental, 578 
Pawnbrokers’ Licenses, 467 
Peas and Beans, 810 
Pedlers’ Licenses, 467 
Peninsular and Oriental Mail Service, 412, 
413 
Penrith, 672 
Pensions and Gratuities— 
Accident, 598 
Invalid, 598 
Literary (Men of Letters), 598 
Old-Age, 599 
Police, 482 
Public Services, 597 
Permits (see Licenses) 
to work, Juveniles, 244 
Petroleum, 219 
Petty Seasions Courts, 459 
Pharmacy Board, 344 
Pharmacists Registered, 344 
University Training, 344 
Phosphate Rock, Bounty, 227 
Phthisis (see Tuberculosis), 147 
Phyloxera, 806 
Physical and Military Training, 314 
Pickles, Manufacture, 263 
Picton, 675 
Pigment Clays, 225 
Pigs, 831 
Bacon, and Hams, 864 
Breeding, 863 
In various Countries, 843 


Pigs—cdntinued. 
Prices, 845 
Production, 867 
Slaughtered, 847 
Pilots, 365 
Certificates, 358 
Rates, 346 
Stations and Vessels, 365 
Pipes and Tiles, Manufacture, 257 
Pitt Town Training Farm, 948 
Pitt Water, 677 
Plantations (see Forestry) 
Platinum, 204 
Playgrounds, 295 é 
Plumbago, 226 
Pneumonia, Deaths, 154 
Hospital Cases, 566 
Point Clare, 677 
Piper, 670 
Poisons— 
Industrial, 944 
Sale, 344 
Police, 482 
Ambulance and Life Saving, 482 
Arrests, 486 
Costs of Services; 502 
Duties, 482 2 
Expenditure, 502 
Force, 483 
Retirement, 482 
Superannuation, 482 
Traffic Branch, 483 
Water Police, 483 
Weights and Measures, 485 
Pollard, 262 
Polls, Ratepayers, 647 
Population, 91 
Aborigines, 110 
Ages, 102 
Annual Increase, 92, 127 
Arrivals, 96 
Australian-born, 104 
Birthplaces, 104 
Births, 121 
Blind, 596 
Capital Cities, 190 
Census Records, 91 
Children surviving at 5 years, 155 
Chinese, 110 
Coloured Aliens, 108 
Conjugal Condition, 115 
Country Districts, 100 
Deaf and Dumb, 595 
Deaths, 129 
Density and Distribution, $8 
Departures, 96 
Early Enumeration, 91 
Education, 281 
Emigration, 96 
Estimates, Intercensal, 93 
Gain from various Countries, 96 
Immigration, 96 
Assisted, 97 
Index of Mortality, 139 
Industrial, 881 
Labour, 881 
Length of Residence in Australia, 97 
Local Government Areas, 99, 616 
Lord Howe Island, 98 


Population—coniinued, 
Marriages, 117 
Minors, 120 
Religions, 119 
Mean, 94 
Method of Estimating, $2 
Migration, 96 
Municipalities, 99, 101 
Musters, 91 
Natural Inercase, 92, 127 
Naturalisation, 112 
Nou-European Races, 108 
QOceupations, 881 
Race and Nationality, 104 
Religions and Marriages, 119 
Sex Distribution, 101 
Shires, 98 ‘ 
Sources of Increase, 95 
States, 93 
Syduey, 98, 100 
United Kingdom (Cities), 100 
Pork, 864 
Consumption, 960 
Portland Cement, 224 
Produetion, 177 
Ports, 348 
Decentralisation, 347 
Distances from Sydney, 380 
Dredging, 367 
Dues, 346 
Ferries, 378 
Hacking, 671 
Hunter (Newcastle), 19 
Improvement, 347 
Jackson (Sydney), 18, 350, 669 
Jervis Bay, 19 
Kembla, 347 
Lights, 364 
Macquarie,'678 
Shipping, 348 
Stephens, 19, 347, 677 
Trade, 389 


Postal and Telegraphic, 405 
Automatic Telegraphy, 415 
Telephones, 421 
Buildings, 406 
Business Letters, Week-end, 418 
Cable Services, 415 
Canadian-Pacific Mail, 411, 413 
Contracts, 411 
Dead Letters, 408° 
Department, 405 
Development, 405 
Em plo yees, 407 
Expenditure, 407 
Facilities, 407 
Financial Results, 422 
French Mail Service, 413 
German Mail Service, 413 
Letters, 408 ~ 
Dead, 408 
Registered, 407, 
Telegrams, 417 
Mail— 
- Routes, 410 
Ocean, 411 
San Francisco, 411 
Suez Canal, 412 
Vancouver, 411 
Services, 410 
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Postal and Telegraphie—continucd. 
Services—-continuyd, 
Canadian Pacific, 411, 413 
French, 412, 413 
German, 412, 413 
Inland, 410 
Orient Contract, 412, 413 
Oversea, 411, 413 
Pacific Islands, 414 
P. & O. Coy., 412, 413 
Subsidies, 411 
Money Orders, 725 
Newspapers, 408 
Postage, 409 
Ocean Mail Services, 411 
Offices, 407 
Parcels, 406 
Value-payable Post, 407 
Post Cards, 406, 409 
Offices, 407 
Postage Stamps, 405, 410 
Rates— 
Cable, 417 
Postage, 409 
Telegraphic, 417 
Telephone, 421 
Wireless Telegraphy, 418 
Postal Notes, 725 
Poundage, 728 
Press Cables, 418 
Radio-telegraphy, 418 
Registered Articles, 407 
Revenue, 407 
Routes, 410 
San Francisco Rout, 411 
Stamps, 405, 410 
Subsidies, 411, 415 
Suez Canal Route, 412 
Telegraphic, 414 
Wireless, 418 
Telephones, 420 
Value-payable Parcels, 407 
Vancouver Mail Service, 411 
Week-end Cable Letters, 418 
Wireless Telegraphy, 418 
Potatocs— 
Area, 798 
Consumption, 960, 961 
Marketing, 978 
Prices, 799, 978 
Production, 798 
Supply, 977 
Sweet, 799 
Pottery— 
Clays, 225 
Manufactures, 257 
Poultry— 
Egg-laying Com petitions, 868 
Eggs, 985 
Farming, 868 
Prices, 985 
Preduetion, 868 
Power, Mechanical (sez Machinery) 
Works, 273 
Prawns, 874 
Precious Stones, 219 
Preference to Unionists, 926 
Premiers, Succession, 67 
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Preserving— Prickly Pear Destruction, 503 
Fish, 261 Primary Producers, 887 
Fruit, 263 Printing and Bookbinding Factories, 269 
Meat, 261 


Prevailing Winds, 51 
Prices— 
Agricultural Produce, 985 
Beef, 849, 975, 994 
Beer, 994 
Bread, 976, 994 
Butter, 867, 994 
Canadian, 1000 
Cheese, 994. 
Cofiee, 994 
Commodities, 994 
Dairy Produce, 985 
Eggs, 9094 
Export, 987, 988 
Farm, 985 
Fish, 969 
Flour, 994 
Food Commodities, 994 
Frozen Mutton, 850 
Groceries, 994 
Jam, 995 
Live-stock, 845 
London, 990 
Meat, 975, 994 
Metals, 179 
Milk, 980. 995 
Mutton, 850, 975, 995 
New Zealand, 998 
Oatmeal, 994 
Onions, 995 
Pastoral Products, 847 
Potatoes, 799, 994. 
Poultry, 985 
Retail, 994 
Rice, 994 
Salt, 994 
Sugar, 994 
Sydney, 994 
Tea, 994 
Tobacco, 994 
United States of America, 992 
Wheat, 784 
Wholesale— 
Beef, 973 
Butter, 985 
Canada, 991 
Cheese, 985 
Dairy Produce— 
Farm, 985 
Fat Stock, $73 
Flour, 976 
Fodder, 985 
London, 990 
Meat, 973 
Milk, 980 
Mutton, 974 
Pastoral Produce, 987 
Potatoes, 978, 975 
Poultry, 985 
Sydney, 973, 978, 980, 985 
United Kingdom, 990 
United States of America, 992 
Vegetables, 978 
Wheat, 986. 
Wool, 838 


Prisons and Prisoners, 486 
Afforestation, 497 
Ages of Prisoners, 487 
Agriculture, 497 
Aid Associations, 501 
Association Restricted, 489 
Birthplaces of Prisoners, 487 
Borstal System, 491 
Classification, 488 
Compendium Newspaper, 502 
Contagious Diseases, 499 
Convictions, 460 
Cost, 502 
Criminal— 
Appeal Couris, 479 
Intlux Prevention, 501 
Jurisdiction, 476 
Debtors, 491 
Dietary, 489 
Education, 491 
Employment, 497 
Establishments, 488 
Gaol Hospitals, 498, 568 
Grading, 488 
Industria] Activity, 497 
Insanity, 499 
Legislation, 488 
Libraries, 489 
Licensing. 500 
Morbidity, 498 
Mortality, 498 
Nationalities, 487 
Newspaper, 502 
Ofienders-— 
First, 491 
Habitual, 492 
Youthful, 491 
Poor Prisonezr’s Defence, 478 
Population, 486 
Preventive Detention, 492 
Prisoners, 486 
Probation, 500 
Re-convictions, 491 
Regulations, 490 
Segregation, 488 
Sentences, 500 
Indeterminate, 492 
Sickness, 498 
Special Treatment, 491 
Unemployed, 498 
Women, 492 
Private— 
Finance, 719 
Hospitals, 564 
Property, 957 
Railways, 448 
Schools, 286, 317 
Tramways, 456 
Privy Council Appeals, 480 
Probate— 
Jurisdiction, 472 
Letters of Administration, 472 
Probationary System— 
Children, 558 


Production— 
Aggregate, 957 


Production—continued, 
Agriculture, 772 
Bee-farming, 814 
Dairying, 867 
Fisheries, 876 
Foods, 957 
Forestry, 871 
Local, 957 
Manufacturing, 250 
Mining, 175 
Pastoral, 846 
Poultry-farming, 868 
Primary, 957 

Professious, Training, 342 


Property (see also Local Government) 
Absentee, 766 — 
Deceased Persons, 762 
Distribution, 762 
Value, 619 

Proprietors, 884 


Prospecting— 
Board, 167 
Vote, 170 


Protection— 
Aborigines, 111, 550 
Children, 552 
Food, 980 
Tnfant Life, 552 
Pastures, 852 


Public— 

Accomnts, 680 

Charitable Collections (see Benevo 
lence) 

Debt, 706 

Examinations, 319 

Finance, 679 

Halls, 607 

Health (see Health) 

Hospitals (see Hospitals) 

Houses, 465 

Instruction, 277 

Libraries, 385 

Parks Act, 660 

Royal Commissions, 78 

Schools, 286 

Services, 684 

Telephones, 420 

Trust Office, 762 

Watering Places, 854 

Works Account, 680 
Committee, 69 


Publications, Statistical (see baskof cover) 


Pulse, 810 

Pumpkins and Melons, 816 
Pupil Teachers, 309 

Pure Foods, 980 

Pyrmont Bridge, 663 


Qualifying Certificates, 280, 360 
Quarantiriable. ‘Diseases, B74 
Quarantine, 374 
Stock, 840 
Quarries, 170° . 
Quarter Sessions, 477 
Quartz Mining, 181 : 
Batteries, 170 ' 
Queanbeyan, yi) : 
Quicksilver, 205 


NDEX, 


Rabbits and-Hares, 852, 854 
Export, 854 
Freezing Works, 261 
Pastures Protection, 852 
Rabbit-proof Fencing, 852 
Racecourse Licenses, 607 
Radio-telegraphy, 418 
Radium, 206 
Ragged Schools, 323 
Raiffeisen Systems, 829 
Railways, Government, 425 
(see Map, 425) 
Accidents, 447 
Compensation, 447 
In other Countries, 443 
Administration, 425 
Ambulance, 448 
Border, 431 
Bridges, Hawkesbury River, 664 
Burrinjuck Line, 429 
Camp Schools, 297 
Capital Cost, 434 
City Underground, 432 
Coaching Traffic, 440, 441 
Commanwealth Lines, 429 
Compensation, 447 
Construction, 425 
Control, 425 
Cost—- 
Capital, 434 
Working, 437 
Decentralisaticn, 429 
Development, 425, 445. 
Duplication of Lines, 427 
Earnings, 437 
Electrification, 438 
Employment, 458 
Expenses, 437 
Facilities, 426 
Fares, 442 
First-aid, 448 
Freights, 444 
Gatges, 449, 450 
Goods Lines, 429 
Goods and Live Stock Traffic, 443 
Gradients, 434 
Jostitute, 319 
Interest Charges, 439 - 
Interstate Comniunication, 431, 452 
Lines--- 
under Constraction, 428 
Length, 426 
Litigation, 480 
Working, 4260 
Loan Acioun?, 680; 703 
Map, 425 
Mileage opeved, 425 
Traversed, 440° 
Nartow-guage, 452 
Ret Barnings, 409 
Passengers, 441 
Pormpnent Way, 446 
Private, 448 
Refreshment Licenses, 466 
Revenue, 437, 449 
Couching, 437, 440, 443 
Goods, 437, 440, 4a 
Li ve-stock, 442 
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Railways, Government—continucd. 
Rolting-stock, 445 
Safety Appliances, 446 
Signalling, 446 
Staff, 458 
State, 425 
Suburban, 442 
Sydney, 432, 442 
Newcastle, 442 
Superannuation, 458, 597 
Systems, 427 
Traffic, 440 
Coaching, 441 
Goods, 442 
Live-stock, 443 
Transcontinental, 452 
Underground, 432 
Unification of Gauges, 450 
Wages, 458 
War Council, 453 
Working Expenses and Earnings, 
437, 
Workshops, 259 
Rainfall, 42 
Raisins, 807 
Ratepayers’ Polls, 647 
Rates— 
Accident, 158, 940 
Bank Exchange, 739 
Birth, 121 
Cable, 417 
Death, 129 
Fares, 442 
Freights, 444 
Marriage, 117 
Municipalities, 619 
Postal, 409 
Radio-telegraphic, 419 
Railway, 442, 444 
Shires, 635 
Taxation— 
Fire Commissioners, 640 
Local Government, 639 
Water and Sewerage, 639 
Telegraphic, 417 
Telephone, 421 
Tramway, 454 
Wages, 927 
Wireless, 419 
Real Estate— 
Mortgagees, 759 
Property Act, 757 
Transactions, 756 ; 
Reappraisement, 518 
Recreation, Parks and Reserves, 505, 659 
Redemptions of Loans, 710 
Re-exports, 401 
Referenda— 
Commonwealth, 60 
Constitution Alteration, 59, 715 
Financial Agreements, 59, 715 
Municipal, 647 
State of N.S.W., 59, 717 


Mineral, 259 
Refining and Smelting Works, 206 
Sugar, 265 

Reformatories, 322 


Refrigerating, 262 
Refunds, Customs, 387 
Registration— 
Births, 114 
Building Societies, 745 
Clergy for Celebration of Marriage, 
612. 
Companies, 742 
Co-operative Societies, 744 
Deaths, 114 
Dogs, 467 
Employment Offices, 378, 843, 923 
Factories, 232 
Firms, 741 
Letters, 407 
Marriages, 114 
Schools, 316 
Shipping, 371 
Trade Unions, 899 
Vessels, 371 
Registry Offices, 947, 950 
Shipping Offices, 378 
State Labour Bureau, 947, 950 


” Relief— 


Accidenta, Industrial— 
Compensation, 951 
Miners, 230 
Pensions, 597 
Charitable, 549 
Cost, 550 
Destitution, 550 
Orders, 579 
Public (see Benevolence) 
Religion— 
Census Records, 611 
Churehes, Constitution, 607 
Instruction in State Schools, 293 
Marriages, 119 
Ministers for Celebration of Mar- 
riage, 612 
School Children, 291 
State Aid, 607 
Remedy Allowance, Coins, 719 
Removal Dues, Vessels, 346 


Rents— 
Factory Buildings, 245 
House, 604 
Representation, Government, 54 
Representatives, House, 58 


_Reserves— 


Aborigines, 551 

Forestry, 505 

Gold, 724 

Naval, 89 

Public, 505 

Recreation, 505, 659 

Timber, 505 , 

Travelling Stock, 505 
Reservoirs— 

Burrinjuck, 815 

County Cumberland, 653 

Hanter District— 654 
Residence, in Australia-- 

Census Records, 97 

on Leased Lands, 516 . 

Qualification for Old-Age Pension, 

600 


Residential Leases, 516 
Resin, 255 


INDEX, 

Resorts ~ Rose Bay, 670 
Alpine, 675 Routes— 
Fishing, 671 Mail, 410 
Seaside, 670 Ocean, 411 


Shooting, 671, 672, 675 
Tourist, 669 
Trout Fishing, 672, 675 
Responsible Government, 54 
Resumption of Land, 523 
Retail Prices— 
Canada, 991 
Commodities, 930 
London, 990 
Sydney, 975, 976, 980, 994 
Revenue, Public (see Finance), 679, 683 
Rice— 
Bounties, 822 
Consumption, 960 
Prices, 994 
Richmond, 677 
River, 678 
Rifle Cluhs, 95 
Ringharking, 540, 770 
: Permits, 871 
Riverina Settlement, 545 
Rivers, 22 
Brunswick, 678 
Clarence, 678 
Darling, 24 
George’s, 671 
Hastings, 677, 678 
Hawkesbury, 676 
Hunter, 23, 677, 678 
Karuah, 677 
Lane Cove, 669, 670 
Lengths, 22 
Macleay, 678 
Manning, 677 
Murray— 
Bridges and Railways, 431 
Irrigation, 818 
Navigation, 24 
Myall, 677 
Nepean, 672 
Richmond, 678 
Shoalhaven, 671, 672 
Systems, 22 
Coastal, 22 
Inland, 24 
Traffic, 557 
Tweed, 678 
Water Conservation, 815 
Wyong, 677 
Roads, 660 
Construction, 663 
Control, 661 
Cost, 668 
Expenditure, 667 
Length, 662 
Main, 661 
Metal, 223 
Stock Routes, 505 
Traffic Routes, Sydney and Suburbs, 
665 
Rocket Stations, 365 
Rock Flat Mineral Spring, 29. 
Rock Phosphate, 227 
Bounty, 233 
Root Crops, 799 


San Fraucisco, 411 
Suez Canal, 412 
Stock, 505 
Vancouver, 411 
Royal Art Society, 73 
Commissions of Inguiry, 78 
(see also Commissions) 
Humane and Shipwreck Relief 
Society, 277 
Life Saving Society, 569 
Military College, 90 
Naval— 
House, 90 
Reserve, 89 
Society, 334 
Royalties— 
Mining, 167 
Timber, 872 
Rubber Goods, Manufacture, 276 
Rubies, 221 
Rules of Court, 471 
Rural Industries (see Production) 
Population, 101 
Settlement, 534 
Rushertter’s Bay, 670 
Rye, 795 


Saddlery and Harnees-making, 270 
Sailing Vessels (see Shipping) 
Salaries (see also Wages)— 
Factories, 248 
Taxation, 652 
Sale— 
Crown Lands, 503 
Yards, 970 984 
Salt, 960 
Prices, 994 
Sanatoria (see Hospitals) 
Consumptive, 570 
Sandstone Quarry, State, 223 
San Francisco, Mail Route, 411 
Sapphires, 219 
Sauces, Manufacture, 263 
Sansage-skin Making, 254 
Savings Banks— 
Balances, Classification, 730 
Commonwealth, 728 
Depositors, 729 
School, 319 
State, 728 
Sawmills, 258, 87] 
Scaffolding and Lifts, 942 
Scarlet Fever, Deaths, 144 
Schedules, Industria!, 915 
Scheclite, 202 
Scholarships-- . 
Agricultural, 307 
Educational, 315, 320° 
Farrer, 826 
Technical, 315- 
University, 535 
School for-Mothers, 569 
Schools (see Education) 
of Art, 342 - 
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Sciertific Expeditions— 
Antarctic Expeditions, 52 
Eclipse of Sun— 

Bruni Island, 52 
Island of Vavau, 52 

Scientific Societies, 354 

Scouts, Boy, 84 

Sea Carriage of Goods, 385 


Seamen— 
Compensation, 382, 954 
Wages, 383 
Seaside Resorts, 670 
Seasonal Occurrence of Deaths, 1€0 
Seasons, 41 
Seat of Federal Government, 63 
Seaweed Industry, 878 
Secret Commissions, 385 
Securities, State Public Debt, 712 
Seeds, Wheat, 780 
Seismology, 52 
Selenium, 206 


Senate— 
Commonwealth, 58 
Ylections, 59 
University, 324 
Senior Cadets, 85 
Separations, Judicial, 474 
Separators, Cream, 860 
Sequestrations, 756 
Services, Public (see Boards and Govern- 
ment) 


Petty, 459 
Quarter, 477 
Supreme, 470 
Parliament, 63 
Settlement (sec Land) 
Settlements— 
Bank, 741 
Labour, 518 
Settlers, Advances, 827 


Sewerage— 
Country Districts, 644 
Hunter District (Newcastle), 658 
Sydney (Metropolitan), 651, 656 
Sex Distribution, 101 
In Factories, 241 
Of Children, 124 
Shale, 173 
Bounty, 233 
Oil, 217 
Share-farming— 
Dairying, 858 
Wheat, 775 
Shearers’ Accommodation,. 035 
Sheep, 831, 833 
Brands, 844 
Breeds, 835 
Depasturing, 833 
Dogs, 851 
Fleeces, 836 
Flocks, 834 
History of Industry, 833 
Marks, 844 
Merino and coatse-woolled, 836. 
Shorn, 837 
Slaughtered, 847 - 


Sheep—centinued. 
Wocl-— 
Production, 836 
Washing, 254 
Sheepskins, Prices, 980 
Shellharbour, 672 
Sheriff’s Office, 471 
Ship and Boat-building, 270,.370 
Shipping, 345 
Building, 270, 370 
Cargoes, 356 
Certificates, 358 
Charts, 366 
Clearances, 349 
Coast-— 
Lights, 362 
Trade, 357 
Comparisons— 
Ports, 250 
States, 349 
Courts of Marine Inquiry, 376 
Crews, Coastal, 358 
Decentralisation of Trade, £47 
Direction of Trade, 353 . 
Distances of Ports froin Sydney, 380 
Docks aud Slips, 368 
Entries, 348 
Fares, 279 
Vreiglits, 361 
Harbour Lights, $62 
Removais, 246, 373 
Sydney Trust, 359 
Imports of Vessels, 372 
In ballast, 356 
Industrial Organi:ations, ‘261 
Tnterstate, 248 
Legislation, 345 
Licenses, 558 
Life-saving Appliances, 365 
Lighthouses, 362 
Lights— 
Coastal, 362 
Harbour, 362 
Mail Subsidies, 411 
Mortgages, 761 
Nationalities of Véssels, 352 
Navigation Department, 346 
Certificates, 358 
Jurisdiction, 345 
Licenses, 358 
Navy, 87 
Offices, Governmertt, 378 
Organisation, 381 
Oversea, 348 
Pilot Stations, 365 - 
Population Census, 91 
Ports, 348 
Quarantine, 374 
Rates— 
Fares, 379 
Freights. 361 
Registers, 371 
River Traffic, 357 
Routes, 360 
Safety Equipment, 365 
Sailing Vessels, 355 
Shipwrosks, 376 
Steamers, 356 
Stores, 402 
Subsidies; 355 -  . . - 


Shipping— continued. 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 359 
Trade, 348 
Tugs, 373 
Vessels of War, 87 
in Ballast, 356 
Wages, 381 
Wireless Telegraphy, 419 
Wrecks— 
Casualties, 376 
Relicf, 377, 569 
Shires, 635 
Act, 614 
Area, 616, 635 
Assets, 638 
Balance-sheet, 638 
Bridges, 665 
Endowment, 614, 637 
Expenditure, 638 
Finances, 637 
Income, 637 
Liabilities, 638 
Local Rates, 635 
Population, 98, 616 
Powers, 614 
Rating, 635 
Roads, 662 
Valuations, 635 
Voting, 647 
Shoalhaven River, 671, 672 
Shoe and Boot Factorics, 268 
Shooting Resorts, 671, 675 
Shops and Factories (see Factories) 
Shortage of Labour, 935 
Shorthand Schocls, 318 
Shows— 
Agricultural, 827 
Horse, 842 
Sickness— 
Friendly Societies, 588 
Notifiable Infectious Diseases, 146 
Public Hospitals, 564 
Signalling— 
Coastal, 362 
Railway, 446 
Silica, 225 
Silver, 189 
Coinage, 720, 722 
Mining, 186 
Occurrence, 186 
Ores, 186 
Prices, 180, 720, 994 
Production, 187 
Tailings, 190 
Sinking Funds, 684, 710 
Ski-running, 675 
Skins and Hides— 
Exports, 851 
Prices, 987 
e Tanning, 254 
lackness, Seasonal, Employment,..935 
Slates, 226 Pl 
Slaughtering of Live Stock, 847" 
Slips and Docks, 368 
Slow Workers, 931: 
Sludge Abatement,.168- 
Sluicing, Hydraulic, 163 
Small Arms Factory, 98, 270 
Debts Court, 464 
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Smallpox, 141, 567 
Smelting and Refining, 206 
Works, 259 
Smith’s Lake, 677 
Snow— 
Alpine, Fields, 675 
Falls, 46 
Leases, 516 
Snowy River (Jindabyne), 13 
Soap and Candle Factories, 255 
Social Condition (see also Hygiene), 54% 
Services, 549 
Welfare, 549 
Societies— 
Agricultural, 334, 827 
Benevolent, 550 
Building and Investment, 744, 745 
Co-operative— 
Building, 744 
Trading, 744 
Friendly, 581 (see also Friendly) 
‘Horticultural, 334 
Investment, 744 
Scientific, 334 
Starr-Bowkett, 745 
Solicitors, 344, 481 
South Coast Dairying, 857 
Sonth Coast District, 671 
South Head, 670 
Southern Highlands, 675 
Sown Grasses, 797 
Spathic Ore, 198 
Special Courts, 478 
Leases, 515 
Specie— 
Circulation, 719 
Spelter, 188 
Spirits— 
Consumption, 962 
Distillation, 264 
Licenses— 
Hotel, 465 
Merchants, 466 
Sponges, 878 
Springs, Mineral, 674 
Bungonia, 674 
Mittagong, 675 
Thirlmere, 675 
Yarrangobilly, 674° 
Staff, Hospital, 564 
Stallions, 842 
Stam ps— 
Duties, 684, 687 
Postage, 405, 410 
Standards— 
Coinage, 720 
Food and Drugs, 980 
Hours of Work, 931 
Railway Gauges, 450 
Wages, 927, 929 
Wheat, F.A.Q., 786 
Stannite, 197 
Stanwell Park, 672 
Starr-Bowkett Socisties, 745 
State (see Government) 
Brickworks, 256 
Clothing Factory, 269: 
Dockyard, 271 
Electric Power Supply, 27%. 
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State—continned. 
Forest Nurseries, 870 
Joinery Works, 258 
Labour Bureau, 947 
Lime works, 257 
Nursery, 660 
Railways, 425 
Sand-lime Brickworks, 256 
School Furniture Factory, 271 
Timber Works, 258 
Tramways, 454 
Water Power Schemes, 274 
Stations— 
Pilot and Rocket, 365 
Trigonometrical, 31 
Statisticians’ Conferences, 94 
Statute Law (see Legislation) 
Steatite, 226 
Steel— 
Bounty, 233 
Production, 259 
Royal Commission, 200 
Stephens, Port, 677 
St. George’s Basin, 672 
St. John Ambulance, 569 
Stock— 
Jn Bond, 403 
Issues, 706, 711 
Live (see also Live-stock) 
Mortgages, 760 . 
Prices, 845 
Routes, 505 
Saleyards, 970 
Watering Plaecs, 856 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &c.— 
Building, 179, 223 
Factories, 255 
Quarries, 179 
Stores, Ship, 402 
Storms, 48 
Foreeasts and Signals, 41 
Street Trading— 
Children, 558 
Tawkers and Pedlers, 467 
Strikes, 936 (see also Employment) 
Submarine Cables, 415 


Subsidies— 
Agricultural Societies, 827 
Cables, 415 
Mail and Steamships, 411 
Pensions, 597 
Prospecting Vote, 170 
Suburhan Holdings, 513 
Ratings, 620 
Subventions, Friendly Socicties, 587 
Succession Dues, 472 
Suez Canal, 412 
Sugar— 
Beet, 804 
Bounty on Production, 803 
Cane, 801 
Labour, Black, 804 
Mills, 264 ; 
Refineries, 265 
Consumption, 960, 961 
Prices, 994 
Royal Commission, Federal, 804 
Suicide, 159, 468 
Sultanas,-807 


Summer Schools, 312 
Summons Casea, 460 
Sun, Eclipse, 52 
Superannuation, 597 
Supplies, Food, 964 
Bread, 975 
Fish, 966 
Fruit, 976 
Meat, 970 
Milk, 978 
Vegetables, 977 
Supreme Conrt, 469 
Moneys, 680 
Surfing Beaches, 549, 671 
Surgery— 
Instrument Manufacture, 272 
Practice, 342 
Training, 327 
Surplus Revenue Act, 717 
Surveys— 
Coastal, 366 
Geological, 163 
Hydrographic, 366 
Magnetic, 36 
Mining, 163 
Trigonomctrical, 31 
Sweet Potatoes, 799 
Swine, 831, 863, 867 
Sydney, 616, 669 
Annual Value, 627 
Area, 627 
Art Gallery, 341 
Assets, 626 
Capital Value, 627 
Chamber of Commerce, 404 
Climatological Data, 44 


Communication with North Sydney, 


665 
Corporation Act, 616 
Cost of Living, 997 
Day Nursing Association, 5€9 
Disbursements, 624 
Distances of Ports, 380 
Docks, 368 
Electric Lighting, 625 
Ferries, 378 
Food Supply and Prices, 964 
Greater, 617 
Births, 123 
Deaths, 121 
Population, 98 
Harbour, 669 > 
Dredging, 367 
Ferries, 378 
Lights, 364° 
Removals, 346 
Trust, 345 - 
Housing, 606 
Incorporation, 616 
Latitude, 44 
. Loans; 627 
Longitude, 44 
Markets Fund, 627 
Meteorology, 44 
Municipal Council— 
Assessments, 639 
Assets, 632 
Finances, 622 
Library, 340_ 


Sydney—continued. 


Municipal Council—continued. 


Loans, 628, 630, 633 

Markets, 982 

Stock Yards, 984 
Museums, 335 
Passenger Services, 432, 456 
Population, 98, 627 
Port Traffic, 348 
Progress, 627 
Radio-telegraph Station, 419 
Rainfall, 44 
Ratings, 618 
Receipts, 628 
Retail Prices, 994 
Saleyards Fund, 627 
Sewerage, 613 
Shipping, 330 

Licenses, 359 
Sinking Fund, 627 
Slips, 368 
Surroundings, 669, 
Telephones, 420, 423 
Temperature, 44 
Traffic, 639, 665 


Railways and Tramways, 425, 454 


Routes, 665 
University, 323 
Valuations, 619 
Vessels Registered, 359 
Water Supply, 651 
Wharfage, 346 
Wholesale Prices, 985 
Wool Sales, 837 

Syenite, 223 

Sylviculture, Nurseries, 870 
Syphons, 263 

Syatem of Accounts, 679 


Tableland, Settlement, 544 
Tallow, $51 
Export, 396 
Prices, 987 
Refining, 253 
Tanneries, 254 
Tanning Bark, 254 
Tar, 275 
Tariff (see Commerce) 
Taxation, 684, 687 
Aggregate, 684 
Common wealth— 
Customs, 386, 687 
Excise, 386, 687 
Land, 687 
Local, 639 
State— 
Income, 684 
Land, 684 . 
Probate, 472 
Stamp, 684, 687: 
Taxpayers, 694. 
Tea Consumption, 960, 961 
Prices, 994, 
Teachors— 
Private Schools, 286- 
State Schools— 
Classification, 286, 309, B12: 
Salaries, 311 - 
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Teachers—coniinued. 

State Schools—continued. 
Supervision, 312 
Training, 309 

University, 328 

Technical Education, 303 

Colleges, 303 

Continuation Schools, 394 

Enrolment, 305 

High Schoul, 302, 305 

Scholarships, 315 

Trade Schools, 304 

Technological Museums, 336 
Teeth, School Children, 560 
Telegraphy (sce also Postal)— 

Autoniatic, 415 

Cables received, 415, 417 

Cost, 417 , 

Deferred, 418 

Lettcr-Telegrams, 417 

Offices, 414 

Radio-telegcams, 419 

Rates, 417, 419 

Revenue, 414 

Stations, 414 

Telegrams, 414 

Wireless, 418 
Licenses, 419 
Bates, 419 
Stations, 418 

Telephones, 420 

Automatic, 423 

Calls, 421 

Connections, 420 

Cost, 421 

England, 422 

Exchanges, 420 

Finances, 422 

Public, 420 

Rates, 421 

Subscribers, 420 

Syduey-Melbourne, 420 

Sydney Network, 423 

Trunk Lines, 422 

Tellurium, 206 
Temperature, 42 
Tenant Occupancy, 770. 
Tenure, Limited, 505 
Terrigal, 677 


Territory, Federal — 
Area, 13 
Northera, Aborigines, 551 
Population, 92 

Theatres and Public Halls, 607 
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Licenses, for Children Trading, 553 


Revenue, 689 
The Creel, 675 

Spit, 670 
Tia Falls, 678 
Thirlmere, 675 
Thirroul; 672 
Tick, Cattle, 854 
Tides and Winds, 51 


Tiles and Pipes, Manufacture, 257 | 


Timber (see Forestry and Trees)- 
Conservation, 505 
Industry, 871 
Licenses, 872 

: Physics, 872 
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Timber—continued. 
Sawmills, 258} 
State, 258 

Time, 51 


Timepieces, Jewellery, &c., Factories, 273 
Tin and Tin-mining, 194 Gea also Mining) 


Discovery, 195 
Dredging, 197 
Employment, 172 
Location, 194 
Occurrence, 194 
Ores, 194 
Output, 196 
Prices, 180 
Tingira, H.M.A.T.S., 89 


To bacco— 
Consumption, 964 
Cultivation, 800 
Excise, 389 
Factories, 265 
Prices, 994 
Tomatoes, 810 
Tonnage (see Shipping) 
Topaz, 221 
Toronto, 677 
Tourist attractions, 669 
Bureau, 669 
Districts, 669 
Resorts, 669 = 
Towns, 36 
Coastal, 14 
Population (sce Population) 
Toy-making, 276 
Trachyte, 223 
Trade (see also Commerce) 
Banks, 732 . 
Coast, 357 
Companies, 742 
Descriptions, 385 
Distribution, 391° 
Exports, 401 
Imports, 399 
Marks, 480 
Oversea, 389 
Ports, 389 
Re-exports, 401 
Revenue, 387 
Sehools, 304 
Shipping, 348 _ 
Societies, Co-operative, 744 
Total;.381 
Unhealthful, 944 
Unions, 899 - 

-- Consolidation, 905 
Dissolution, 900 
Employees, 901 
Funds, 901 
Tneorporation, 900 
Membership, 901 - 


Unemployment Records, ae 


Women Workers, 05 


Traffic— ? 
Act, 639 
Coaching, 440, 44:1 
Goods, 440, 443. - 
Motor, 484 
Rail, 440 
Routes, 665 


Trafic—continucd. 
Suburban, 432, 456 
Tram, 455, 456 

Training— 

D fence, 82 
Professional, 342 
Teachers, 309. 
Universal, 82 
Vocational, 299 


Tramways, 454 

Private, 456 

State, 454 
Accidents, 457 
Administration, 425 
Carriage of Goods, 456 
Compensation, 457 
Cort, 455 
Earnings, 455 

‘lectric Power, 274 
Employment, 458 
Fares, 454 
Finances, 455 
Gauge, 454 
Mileage, 454 
Passengers, 455 
Power Works, 274 
Revenue, 455 
Rolling-stock, 454 
Staff, 458 
Steam, 454 
Traflic, 455, 456 
Wages, 458 
Working, 455 
Workshops, 259 
Transcoutinental Railways, 462 


Transfers, Land, 758 


Transport and Communication, 405, 884 
oS also Railways, Tramways, Ship- 


ng) 
Travelling Peshiils, 297 
Stock Reserves, 505 
Trawling, 877 
Treasury— 
Bills, 706 
Department, 70 
Trees— 
Nurseries, 660, 870 
Plantations, 660 
Street Planting, 660 
Trial Bay, 678 


Tribunals, Taduatviel (see Arbitration) 


Trigonometrical Stations, 31 
Triplets, Births, 126 
Trout, 877 
Trustees Audit Act, 701 
Trusts— 
Administrative, 74 
(Sce also Boards), 639 
Funds, 700 : 
Tuberculosis, 147 
Advisory Board, 148 
Conintission, Boyal— 
Western Australia, £92 
Deaths, 147 
Dispensaries; 568... : 
oe 
Hogp . , a : Eo ab 
Mine?’s Phthisis, 692 ™ 


tei? 
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Tuberculosis~~continued, 
Notification, 148 
Sanatoria, 570 

Tugs, 373 

Tungsten, 202 

Turnips, 799 

Turquoises, 221 


Tweed— 
Heads, 678 
Mills, 267 


River, 678 
Twins, Births, 126 
Typhoid Fever— 
Deaths, 144, 146 
Hospital Cases, 566 


Umbrellas, Manufacture, 276 
Under: ground City Railway, 432 
Undertakings— 
Business, Corporate, 684, 696 
Industrial, Governmental, 684, 696 
Unemployment— 
Census Records, 946 
Relief, 947 
. Trade Unions, 946 
Unhealthy Trades, 944 
Unification, Railway Gauges, 450 
Unionism, Industrial (see also Employ- 
ment)-— 
Arbitration, 906 
Commonwealth, 906 
Courts, 469. 
‘Employers’ Liability, 951 
Industria} Boards, 915, 919 
Legislation, 906 
Limitation of Hours, 931 
Preference, 926 
Wages, 927 
‘Workmen’s Compensation, 951 
Unionists, Preference, 926 
United Charities Fund, 571 
Universal Half- holiday, 932 
Universal Training, 82 
University of Sydney, 323 
Benefaction, 325 ~ 
Buildings, 332 
Bursaries, 330 
Clinics, 331 
Colleges, 332 
Cost of Graduation, 327 
Degrees, 329 
Departments, 327 
Diplomas, 329 
Empire Congress, 333 
Endowment, 324 
Examinations, Public, 319 
Extension Lectures, 332 ~ 
Faculties, 327 
Fellowships, 330 
jnances, 326 —~ 
“@raduation, 329 
Jactures.and Lectureghips, 328 | 
Legislation; 323 
Matriculgtion, 328 
Professofs, 328 ~* * 
Receipts and Expenditure, 326 
Reciprovity,'833 
Scholarships, 335 _ 


University of Sydney—continued. 
Senatc, 324 
Students, 320 
Undergraduates, 330 
Uranium, 205 


Vaccination, 141, 568 
Vagrancy, £00 
Valle ys— 
Burragorang, 675 
Grose, 673 
Jamieson, 673 
Kanimbla, 673 
Megalong, 673 
Valuations— 
Friendly Societies, 582 
Local Government, 619 
Value— 
Payable Post, 407 
Property, 619 
Vancouver Mail Service, 411 
Variation of Industrial Awards, 925 
Vaucluse Bay, 670 
Vegetables— 
Marketing, 978 
Prices, 978 
Supply, 977 
Vehicles— : 
License, 484 
Manufacture, 270 
Power driven, 371 
Vessels (see Shipping) 
Naval (see Defence) 
Veterinary— 
Examination, 842 
Science, University, 327, 843. 
Testing— 
Dairy Herds, 865 
Stallions, 842 
Victoria, Mount, 673 
Vinegar, Manufacture, 263, 
Vineyards, 805 i 
Violence— 
Accidents, 158 
Deaths, 158 
Negligence, 158 
Suicide, 159 
Vision of School Children, 563 
Vital Statistics, 114 (see also ee 
Viticulture, 805, 824 
Vocational "Training, 299 
Volunteer— 
Fire Brigades, 640, 754 
Forces, 85 : 
Land Order Grants, 512. 
Voting— 
Local Government, 647 
Option, 464 
Parliamentary— 
Commonwealth, 81, 
State, 63 
Referenda, 59 
Women’s, 64 


Wages— 
Australian Shipping Tonite, 381 
Award Rates, 925 © - 
Boards, 913 : 
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Wages—continued. 
Current Standards, 930 
Factories, 248 
Hours of Work, 931 
Miners, 174 
Minimum, 929 
Railways, 458 
Regulation, 929 
Seamen, 381 
Subnormal Workers, 931 
Tramways. 458 
Variation, 925 
Wagga Experiment Farm, 823 
Waggon-building, 270 
Wallis Lake, 677 
War— 
Railway Council, 453 
Vessels (see also Defence) 
Australian, 87 
Foreign, 90 
Imperial, 87 
Warden’s Courts, 165 
Wards of State Children’s Relief Board, 
555 
Warning, Mount, 678 
Water— 
Acrated, 263 
Artesian Bores, 820 
Conservation, 815, 854 
Commissioner, 815 
Consumption, 653 
Country Towns, 642, 654 
Drainage Trusts, 855 
Hyacinth, 357 
Irrigation, 815 
Power Schemes, 274 
Supply— 
Country Towns, 642, 654 
Hunter District, 654 
Local, 643 . 
Reserves, 505 
Sydney (Metropolitan), 651 
Watering Places, 854 
Waterfall Consumptive Home, 570 
Watering Placcs, 854 
‘Watson’s Bay, 670 
Wax— 
Beeswax, 814 
Para fin, 233, 255 
Wealth, Diffusion, 765 
Weather (see Climate}—. 
Forecasts, 41 
Weight of School Children, 561 
Weights and Mcasures, 485 
of Coins, 719 
Welfare, Social, 549 
Wellington Caves, 31, 674 
Wells— 
Artesian, 820 
Public Watering Places, Stock, 854 
Wentworth— 
Falls, 277, 673 
Irrigation Area, 819 
Western— 
Division, Area, 616 
Holdings, 517, 546 
L nds Board, 517 
Plains and Riverina Settlement, 545 
Slopes, Settlement, 545. 


Whaling, 875, 878 
Wharfage, 346 


Wheat— 

Area under, 773 
Increase, 775 
suitable for, 777 

Breeding, 780 

Bulk handling, 787 

Costs of Growing and Export, 785 

Cultivation, 775 

Dry Farming, 779 

Experiment, 783 

Extension, 775 

F.A.Q. Standard, 786 

Farrer— 
Scholarships, 826 
Wheats, 781 

Freight, 785 

Grading, 785 

Lines (see Land Map) 

Marketing, 785 

Meal, &c., 262 

Milling Qualities, 781 

Prices, 784 

Principal Countries Growing, 777 

Production, 774 

Seed, 781 

Share-farming, 775 

Transport, 786 

Varieties, 780 

Yield, 774 


Wholesale Priccs, 973, 978, 980, 985 

Canada, 991 

United Kingdom, 990 

United States of America, 992 
Whooping Cough, Deaths, 145 
Wickerware, Manufacture, 276 
Wilberforce Labour Settlement, 519 
Winds— 

Prevailing, 49 

and Tides, 51 
Windsor, 677 
Wine— 

Consumption, 963 

Distilleries, &c., 264 

Licenses, 466 

Prices, 990, 992 

Production, 806 
Wingen, Mount, 678 
Winter School, Farmers, 307, 823 
Wireless Telegraphy, 418 

Financial Results, 422 

Licenses, 419 

Macquarie Island, 53 

Messages, 419 

Rates, 419 

Stations, 418 

Sydney, 419 
Withdrawals, Coins, 723 
Wives and Widows' Allowances, 556 
Wolfram, 202 ’ 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, 823, 
Wollongong, 672 
Wombeyan Caves, 31, 674 
Women— 

Em ployment, 242, 950 

Franchise, 64 

Prisoners, 492 


Wood-pulp, Bounty, 233 
Woodworking Factories, 257 
Wool, 836 


Clip, 837 
Combing, 254 
Bounty, 233 
Exports, 836 
Fellmongering, 254 
Fleeces, 837 
Freights, 838 
History, 833 
Liens, 760 
Manufacture, 267 
Federal Bounties, 233 
Mills, 267 
Merino, 835 
. Production, 836 
Sales, 837 
Scouring, 254 
Shearing, 837 
Tops, 386 


Woolloomooloo Bay, 670 
Work (see Employment) 
Workers, 883 (see also Compensation) 


Dwellings, €05 
Slow, 931 


Working Men’s Blocks, 517 
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Workmen’s Compensation, 951 
Insurance, 951 

Commonwealth, 954 
State, 951 

Woy Woy, 677 

Wrecks, 376 

Wyalong Disaster Fund, 550 

Wyong River, 677 


Yanco Irrigation Farms, 816, 824 
Yards, Cattle Sale, 970, 984 
Yarrangobilly Caves, 31, 674 

Mineral Spring, 674 
Yass-Canberra— 

Area, 13 : 

Population, 92 
Yerranderie Silver-field, 191, 675 
York, -Mount, 673 


Zinc, 186 
Output, 188 
Prices, 180 
Zinc-blende, 186 
Zircon, 219 
Zones, 13 
Climatic, 44 
Zoological Gardens, 659, 671 
Society, Royal, 334 
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